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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Lincoln's  Inn. 
Enter  SAVILLE,  followed  by  a  Servant. 

Sav.  Lincoln's  Inn!  Well,  but  where  to  find 
him,  now  I  am  in  Lincoln's  Inn?  Where  did  he 
say  his  master  was  ? 

Serv.  He  only  said  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  sir. 

Sav.  That's  pretty !  And  your  wisdom  never  in 
quired  at  whose  chambers  ? 

Serv.  Sir,  you  spoke  to  the  servant  yourself. 

Sav.  If  I  was  too  impatient  to  ask  questions,  you 
ought  to  have  taken  directions,  blockhead  I 

Enter  COURTALL,  singing. 

1  Ha,  Courtall  !  Bid  him  keep  the  horses  in  motion, 
and  then  inquire  at  all  the  chambers  round.  [Exit 
Servant.]  What  the  devil  brings  you  to  this  part 
of  the  town!  Have  any  of  the  long  robes  handsome 
wives,  sisters,  or  chambermaids  1 

Court.  Perhaps  they  have  ;  but  I  came  on  a  dif 
ferent  errand  ;  and  had  thy  good  fortune  brought 
thee  here  half-an-hour  sooner,  I'd  have  given  thee 
such  a  treat.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sav.  I'm  sorry  I  missed  it :  what  was  it  ? 

Court.  I  was  informed  a  few  days  since,  that  my 
cousins  Fallow  were  come  to  town,  and  desired 
earnestly  to  see  me  at  their  lodgings  in  Warwick- 
Court,  Holborn.  Away  drove  I,  painting  them  all 
the  way  as  so  many  Hebes.  They  came  from  the 
furthest  part  of  Northumberland,  had  never  been  in 


town  ;  and,  in  course,  were  made  up  of  rusticity,  in 
nocence,  and  beauty. 

Sav.  Well? 

Court.  After  waiting  thirty  minutes,  during  which 
there  was  a  violent  bustle,  in  bounced  five  sallow 
damsels, — four  of  them  maypoles  ;  the  fifth,  nature, 
by  way  of  variety,  had  bent  the  ^Esop  style.  But 
they  all  opened  at  once,  like  bounds  on  a  fresh 
scent: — "Oh,  cousin  Courtall!  How  do  you  do, 
cousin  Courtall?  Lord !  cousin,  I  am  glad  you  are 
come !  We  want  you  to  go  with  us  to  the  Park, 
and  the  plays,  and  the  opera,  and  Almack's,  and  all 
the  fine  places  !"  The  devil,  thought  I,  my  dears, 
may  attend  you,  for  I  am  sure  I  won't.  However, 
I  heroically  stayed  an  hour  with  them,  and  dis 
covered  the  virgins  were  all  come  to  town  with  the 
hope  of  leaving  it  wives  :  their  heads  full  of  knjght- 
baronights,  fops,  and  adventures. 

Sav.  Well,  how  did  you  get  off? 

Court.  Oh !  pleaded  a  million  engagements. 
However,  conscience  twitched  me ;  so  1  break 
fasted  with  them  this  morning,  and  afterwards 
'squired  them  to  the  gardens  here,  as  the  most 
private  place  in  town  ;  and  then  took  a  sorrowful 
leave,  complaining  of  my  hard,  hard  fortune,  that 
obliged  me  to  get  off  immediately  for  Dorsetshire. 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sav.  I  congratulate  your  escape!  Courtall  at 
Alraack's,  with  five  awkward  country  cousins  !  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  Why,  your  existence,  as  a  man  of  gal 
lantry,  could  never  have  survived  it. 

Court.  Death  and  fire !  had  they  come  to  town, 
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like  the  rustics  of  the  last  age,  to  see  St.  Paul's, 
the  lions,  and  the  wax-work — at  their  service  ;  but 
the  cousins  of  our  days  come  up  ladies  ;  and,  with 
the  knowledge  they  glean  from  magazines  and 
pocket-books,  fine  ladies  ;  laugh  at  the  bashfulness 
of  their  grandmothers,  and  boldly  demand  their  en 
tries  in  the  first  circles. 

Sav.  Come  give  me  some  news.  I  have  been  at 
war  with  woodcocks  and  partridges  these  two 
months,  and  am  a  stranger  to  all  that  has  passed  out 
of  their  region. 

Court.  Oh !  enough  for  three  gazettes.  The 
ladies  are  going  to  petition  for  a  bill,  that,  during 
the  war,  every  man  may  be  allowed  two  wives. 

Sav.  'Tis  impossible  they  should  succeed,  for 
the  majority  of  both  houses  know  what  it  is  to  have 
one. 

Court.  But  pr'ythee,  Saville,  how  came  you  to 
town? 

Sav.  I  came  to  meet  my  friend  Doricourt;  who, 
you  know,  is  lately  arrived  from  Rome. 

Court.  Arrived!  Yes,  faith,  and  has  cut  us  all 
out.  His  carriage,  his  liveries,  his  dress,  himself, 
are  the  rage  of  the  day.  His  first  appearance  set 
the  whole  ton  in  a  ferment;  and  his  valet  is  besieged 
by  levees  of  tailors,  habit-makers,  and  other  mi 
nisters  of  fashion,  to  gratify  the  impatience  of  their 
customers  for  becoming  a-la-mode  de  Doricourt. 
Nay,  the  beautiful  Lady  Frolic,  t'other  night,  with 
two  sister  countesses,  insisted  upon  his  waistcoat 
for  muffs ;  and  their  snowy  arms  now  bear  it  in 
triumph  about  town,  to  the  heart-rending  affliction 
of  all  our  beaux  garqons. 

Sav.  Indeed!  Well,  those  little  gallantries  will 
soon  be  over  ;  he's  on  the  point  of  marriage. 

Court.  Marriage!  Doricourt  on  the  point  of 
marriage  !  'Tis  the  happiest  tidings  you  could  have 
given,  next  to  his  being  hanged.  Who  is  the  bride 
elect? 

Sav.  I  never  saw  her;  but  'tis  Miss  Hardy,  the 
rich  heiress.  The  match  was  made  by  the  parents, 
and  the  courtship  began  on  their  nurses  knees. 
Master  used  to  crow  at  miss,  and  miss  used  to 
chuckle  at  master. 

Court.  Oh  !  then  by  this  time,  they  care  no  more 
for  each  other,  than  I  do  for  my  country  cousins. 

Sav.  I  don't  know  that;  they  have  never  met 
since  thus  high  ;  and  so,  probably,  have  some  re 
gard  for  each  other. 

Court.  Never  met!  Odd! 

Sav.  A  whim  of  Mr.  Hardy's ;  he  thought  his 
daughter's  charms  would  make  a  more  forcible  im 
pression,  if  her  lover  remained  in  ignorance  of  them 
till  his  return  from  the  continent. 

•  Enter  SAVILLE'S  Servant, 

Serv.  Mr.  Doricourt,  sir,  has  been  at  Counsellor 
PleadwelFs,  and  gone  about  five  minutes.  [Exit. 

Sav.  Five  minutes !  Zounds !  I  have  been  five 
minutes  too  late  all  my  life-time  !  Good  morrow, 
Courtall ;  I  must  pursue  him.  (Going.) 

Court.  Promise  to  dine  with  me  to-day  ;  I  have 
some  honest  fellows.  (Going  off.) 

Sav.  Can't  promise  ;  perhaps  I  may.  See  there  ! 
there's  a  bevy  of  female  Patagonians  coming  down 
upon  us ! 

Court.  By  the  lord !  then,  it  must  be  my  strap 
ping  cousins.  I  dare  not  look  behind  me.  Run, 
jnan,  run !  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— An  Apartment  at  Doricourt's. 
Enter  DORICOURT. 

Doric.  (Speaking  to  a  Servant  behind.)  I  shall 
be  too  late  for  St.  James's  ;  bid  him  come  imme 
diately. 

Enter  SAVILLE. 

Doric,  Most  fortunate  !  My  dear  Saville,  let  the 


warmth  of  this  embrace  speak  the  pleasure  of  m\ 
heart. 

Sav.  Well,  this  is  some  comfort,  after  the  scurvy 
reception  I  met  with  in  your  hall.    I  prepared  my 
mind,  as  I  came  up  stairs,  for  a  bonjour,  a  grimace, 
and  an  adieu. 
Doric.  Why  so  ? 

Sav.  Judging  of  the  master  from  the  rest  of  the 
family.  What  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  that 
flock  of  foreigners  below,  with  their  parchment 
faces  and  snuffy  whiskers?  What!  can't  an 
Englishman  stand  behind  your  carriage,  buckle 
your  shoe,  or  brush  your  coat? 

Doric.  Stale,  my  dear  Saville,  stale !  Englishmen 
make  the  best  soldiers,  citizens,  artizans,  and  phi 
losophers  in  the  world ;  but  the  very  worst  foot 
men.  I  keep  French  fellows  and  Germans  as  the 
Romans  kept  slaves — because  their  own  country 
men  had  minds  too  enlarged  and  haughty  to 
descend  with  a  grace  to  the  duties  of  such  a  sta 
tion. 

Sav.  A  good  excuse  for  a  bad  practice. 
Doric.  On  my  honour,  experience  will  convince 
you  of  its  truth.  A  Frenchman  neither  hears,  sees, 
nor  breathes,  but  as  bis  master  directs ;  and  his 
whole  system  of  conduct  is  comprised  in  one  short 
word — obedience!  An  Englishman  reasons,  forms 
opinions,  cogitates,  and  disputes  ;  one  is  the  mere 
creature  of  your  will :  the  other,  a  being  conscious 
of  equal  importance  in  the  universal  scale  with 
yourself,  and  is  therefore  your  judge,  whilst  he 
wears  your  livery,  and  decides  on  your  actions  with 
the  freedom  of  a  censor. 

Sav.  And  this  in  defence  of  a  custom  I  have  heard 
you  execrate,  together  with  all  the  adventitious 
manners  imported  by  our  travelled  gentry.  Now 
to  start  a  subject  which  must  please  you.  When 
do  you  expect  Miss  Hardy  ? 

Doric.  Oh  !  the  hour  of  expectation  is  past.  SI?  > 
is  arrived,  and  I  this  morning  had  the  honour  of  an 
interview  atPleadwell's.  The  writings  were  ready ; 
and,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Hardy,  we  met 
to  sign  and  seal. 

Sav.  Has  the  event  answered?  Did  your  heart 
leap  or  sink,  when  you  beheld  your  mistress  ? 

Doric.  'Faith,  neither  one  nor  t'other.  She's  a 
fine  girl,  as  far  as  mere  flesh  and  blood  goes : 
but — 

Sav.  But  what? 

Doric.  Why,  she's  only  a  fine  girl ;  complexion, 
shape,  and  features  ;  nothing  more. 
Sav.  Is  not  that  enough  ? 

Doric.  No!  she  should  have  spirit!  fire!  fair 
enjo'ue!  that  something,  that  nothing,  which  every 
body  feels,  and  which  nobody  can  describe,  in  the 
resistless  charmers  of  Italy  and  France. 

•Saw.  Thanks  to  the  parsimony  of  my  father,  that 
kept  me  from  travel !  I  would  not  have  lost  my 
relish  for  true,  unaffected  English  beauty,  to  have 
been  quarrelled  for  by  all  the  belles  of  Versailles 
and  Florence. 

Doric.  Pho!  thou  hast  no  taste.  English  beauty! 
'tis  insipidity ;  it  wants  the  zest — it  wants  poig 
nancy,  Frank !  Why,  I  have  known  a  Frenchwo 
man,  indebted  to  nature  for  no  one  thing  but  a  pair 
of  decent  eyes,  reckon  in  her  suite  as  many  counts, 
marquesses,  and  petits-maitres,  as  would  satisfy 
three  dozen  of  our  first-rate  toasts.  I  have  known 
an  Italian  marquizina  make  ten  conquests  in  step 
ping  from  her  carriage ;  and  carry  her  slaves  from 
one  city  to  another,  whose  real,  intrinsic  beauty 
would  have  yielded  to  half  the  little  grisettes  that 
pace  your  Mall  on  a  Sunday. 

•Saw.  And  has  Miss  Hardy  nothing  of  this  ? 
Doric.  If  she  has,  she  was  pleased  to  keep  it  to 
herself.  I  was  in  the  room  half-an-hour  before  I 
could  catch  the  colour  of  her  eyes  ;  and  every  at 
tempt  to  draw  her  into  conversation,  occasioned  so 
cruel  an  embarrassment,  that  I  was  reduced  to  the 
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•necessity  of  news,  French  fleets,  and  Spanish  cap 
tures  with  her  father. 

Sav.  So,  Miss  Hardy,  with  only  beauty,  modesty, 
•and  merit,  is  doomed  to  the  arms  of  a  husband  who 
will  despise  her. 

Doric.  You  are  unjust.  Though  she  has  not  in 
spired  me  with  violent  passion,  my  honour  secures 
her  felicity. 

Sav.  Come,  come,  Doricourt  ;  you  know  very 
well,  that  when  the  honour  of  a  husband  is  locum- 
tenens  for  his  heart,  his  wife  must  be  as  indifferent 
as  himself,  if  she  is  not  unhappy. 

Doric.  Pho  !  never  moralize  without  spectacles. 
But  as  we  are  upon  the  tender  subject,  how  did 
you  bear  Touchwood's  carrying  off  Lady  Frances  1 

Sav.  You  know  I  never  looked  up  to  her  with 
hope  ;  and  Sir  George  is  every  way  worthy  of  her. 

Doric.  A-la-mode  Angloise;  a  philosopher,  even 
;in  love. 

Sav.  Come,  I  detain  you  ;  you  seem  dressed  at 
•all  points,  and  of  course  have  an  engagement. 

Doric.  To  St.  James's.  I  dine  at  Hardy's,  and 
accompany  them  to  the  masquerade  in  the  evening. 
'But  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow,  and  we'll  talk 
if  our  old  companions  ;  for  I  swear  to  you,  Saville, 
the  air  of  the  continent  has  not  effaced  one  youth- 
'  ful  prejudice  or  attachment. 

Sav.  With  an  exception  to  the  case  of  ladies  and 
servants. 

Doric.  True  !  there  I  plead  guilty.  But  I  have 
•lever  yet  found  any  man,  whom  I  could  cordially 
1  :ake  to  my  heart  and  call  friend,  who  was  not  born 
oeneath  a  British  sky,  and  whose  heart  and  man- 
icrs  were  not  truly  English.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.—  An  Apartment  in  Mr.  Hardy's 
house.    VILLERS  seated  on  a  sofa,  reading. 

Enter  FLUTTER. 

Flut.  Ha  !  Villers,  have  you  seen  Mrs.  Rackett  ? 
'Miss  Hardy,  I  find,  is  out. 

Vil.  I  have  not  seen  her  yet.  I  have  made  a 
/oyage  to  Lapland  since  I  came  in.  (Flinging  away 
he  book.)  A  lady  at  her  toilette  is  as  difficult  to 
>e  moved  as  a  Quaker.  (  Yawning.)  What  events 
uave  happened  in  the  world  since  yesterday?  have 
'ou  heard? 

Flut.  Oh,  yes!  I  stopped  at  Tattersall's  as  I  came 
>»V,  and  there  I  found  Lord  James  Jessamy,  Sir 
kVilliam  Wilding,  and  Mr.  —  But,  now  I  think 
•n't,  you  sha'n't  know  a  syllable  of  the  matter  ;  for 
have  been  informed  you  never  believe  above  one 
lalf  of  what  I  say. 

Vil.  My  dear  fellow,  somebody  has  imposed 
tpon  you  most  egregiously  !  Half!  why,  I  never 
relieve  one-tenth  part  of  what  you  say  :  that  is  ac- 
:ording  to  the  plain  and  literal  expression  ;  but,  as 
!  understand  you,  your  intelligence  is  amusing. 

Flut.  That's  very  hard  now,  very  hard.  I  never 
elated  a  falsity  in  my  life,  unless  I  stumbled  on  it 
»y  mistake;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  your  dull, 
;>aatter-of-fact  people  are  infinitely  obliged  to  those 
varm  imaginations  which  soar  into  fiction  to  amuse 
rou  ;  for,  positively,  the  common  events  of  this 
ittle  dirty  world  are  not  worth  talking  about,  un- 
ess  you  embellish  them.  Ha  !  here  comes  Mrs. 
Jacket.  Adieu  to  weeds,  I  see  !  All  life  ! 

Enter  MRS.  RACKET. 

!  3nter,  madam,  in  all  your  charms  !  Villers  has 
••teen  abusing  your  toilette,  for  keeping  you  so 
ong  ;  but  I  think  we  are  much  obliged  to  it,  and 
'•o  are  you. 

Mrs.R.  How  so,  pray?  Good  morning  t'ye  both. 
13  ere,  here's  a  hand  a  piece  for  you.  (They  kiss 
ier  hands.) 

Flut.  How  so?  because  it  has  given  you  so  many 
>eauties. 


Mrs.  R.  Delightful  compliment  !  What  do  you 
think  of  that,  Villers  ? 

Vil.  That  he  and  his  compliments  are  alike  — 
showy,  but  won't  bear  examining.  So  you  brought 
Miss  Hardy  to  town  last  night? 

Mrs.  R.  Yes  ;  I  should  have  brought  her  before, 
but  I  had  a  fall  from  my  horse,  that  confined  me  a 
week.  I  suppose  in  her  heart  she  wished  me 
hanged  a  dozen  times  an  hour. 

Flut.  Why? 

Mrs.  R.  Had  she  not  an  expecting  lover  in  town 
all  the  time?  She  meets  him  this  morning  at  the 
lawyer's.  I  hope  she'll  charm  him;  she's  the 
sweetest  girl  in  the  world. 

Vil.  Vanity,  like  murder,  will  out.  You  have 
convinced  me  you  think  yourself  more  charming. 

Mrs.  R.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Vil.  No  woman  ever  praises  another,  unless  she 
thinks  herself  superior  in  the  very  perfections  she 
allows. 

Flut.  N  or  no  man  ever  rails  at  the  sex,  unless  he 
is  conscious  he  deserves  their  hatred. 

Mrs.  R.  Thank  ye,  Flutter  ;  I'll  owe  ye  a  bou 
quet  for  that.  I  am  going  to  visit  the  new  married 
Lady  Frances  Touchwood.  Who  knows  her  hus- 

Flut.  Every  body. 

Mrs.  R.  Is*  there  not  something  odd  in  the  cha 
racter? 

Vil.  Nothing,  but  that  he  is  passionately  fond  of 
his  wife  ;  and  so  petulant  in  his  love,  that  he  open 
ed  the  cage  of  a  favourite  bullfinch,  and  set  it  to 
catch  butterflies,  because  she  rewarded  its  song 
with  her  kisses, 

Mrs.  R.  Intolerable  monster  !  Such  a  brute  de 
serves  — 

Vil.  Nay,  nay,  nay,  nay  ;  this  is  your  sex  now.  Give 
a  woman  but  one  stroke  of  character,  off  she  goes 
like  a  ball  from  a  racket;  sees  the  whole  man, 
marks  him  down  for  an  angel  or  a  devil,  and  so 
exhibits  him  to  her  acquaintance.  This  monster  ! 
this  brute  !  is  one  of  the  worthiest  fellows  upon, 
earth  :  sound  sense  and  a  liberal  mind  ;  but  doata 
on  his  wife  to  such  excess,  that  he  quarrels  with 
every  thing  she  admires,  and  is  jealous  of  her  tip 
pet  and  nosegay. 

Mrs.  R.  Oh  !  less  love  for  me,  kind  Cupid  !  I  can 
see  no  difference  between  the  torment  of  such  an 
affection,  and  hatred. 

Flut.  Oh  !  pardon  me,  inconceivable  difference, 
inconceivable  ;  I  see  it  as  clearly  as  your  bracelet. 
In  the  one  case,  the  husband  would  say,  as  Mr. 
Snapper  said  t'other  day,  "  Zounds  !  madam,  do  you 
suppose  that  my  table,  and  my  house,  and  my  pic 
tures"  —  Apropos,  des  Bottes:  there  was  the  di- 
vinest  Plague  of  Athens  sold  yesterday  at  Lang- 
ford's  !  The  dead  figures  so  natural  ;  you  would 
have  sworn  they  had  been  alive.  Lord  Primrose 
bid  five  hundred  ;  six,  said  Lady  Carmine;  a  thou 
sand,  said  Ingot  the  nabob.  Down  went  the  ham 
mer.  A  rouleau  for  your  bargain,  said  Sir  Jeremy 
Jingle.  And  what  answer  do  you  think  Ingot  made 


Mrs.  R.  Why,  took  the  offer. 

Flut.  "  Sir,  I  would  oblige  you,  but  I  buy  this 
picture  to  place  in  the  nursery  ;  the  children  have 
already  got  Whittington  and  his  Cat  !  'tis  just  this 
size,  and  they'll  make  good  companions." 

Mrs.  R.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  I  protest  that's  just 
the  way  now  ;  the  nabobs  and  their  wives  outbid 
one  at  every  sale,  and  the  creatures  have  no  more 
taste— 

Vil.  There  again  !  You  forget  this  story  is  told 
by  Flutter,  who  always  remembers  every  thing 
but  the  circumstances  and  the  person  he  talks 
about.  'Twas  Ingot  who  offered  a  rouleau  for  the 
bargain,  and  Sir  Jeremy  Jingle  who  made  the 

lut.  Egad  I  I  believe  you  are  right.    Well,  the 
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story  is  as  good  one  way  as  t'other,  you  know. 
Good  morning.  I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Crotchet's. 

Vil.  I'll  venture  every  figure  in  your  tailor's-bill 
you  make  some  blunder  there. 

Flut.  (Turning  back.)  Done!  my  tailor's -bill 
has  net  been  paid  these  two  years  ;  and  I'll  open 
my  mouth  with  as  much  care  as  Mrs.  Bridget  But 
ton,  who  wears  cork  plumpers  in  each  cheek,  and 
never  hazards  more  than  six  words  for  fear  of 
shewing  them.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  R.  'Tis  a  good-natured,  insignificant  crea 
ture  !  let  in  every  where,  and  cared  for  no  where. 
There's  Miss  Hardy  returned  from  Lincoln's  Inn  : 
she  seems  rather  chagrined. 

ViL  Then  I  leave  you  to  your  communications. 

Enter  LETlTlA,/oWoM>eeZ  by  her  Maid. 
Adieu!    I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  so  well,  ma 
dam  ;  but  I  must  tear  myself  away. 

Let.  Don't  vanish  iu  a  moment. 

Vil.  Oh,  inhuman  !  you  are  two  of  the  most  dan 
gerous  women  in  town.  Staying  here  to  be  can 
nonaded  by  four  such  eyes,  is  equal  to  a  rencontre 
with  Paul  Jones,  or  a  midnight  march  to  Omoa ! 
They'll  swallow  the  nonsense  for  the  sake  of  the 
Compliment.  (Aside.)  [Exit. 

Let.  (Gives  her  cloak  to  the  maid.)  Order  Du 
Quesne  never  more  to  come  again  ;  he  shall  posi 
tively  dress  my  hair  no  more.  [Exit  Maid.~\  And 
this  odious  silk,  how  unbecoming  it  is  !  I  was  be 
witched  to  choose  it.  (  Throwing  herself  on  a  chair, 
and  looking  in  a  pocket-glass;  Mrs.  Racket  staring 
at  her.)  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  fright  as  I  am  to 
day? 

Mrs.  R.  Yes,  I  have  seen  you  look  much  worse. 

Let.  How  can  you  be  so  provoking  ?  If  I  do  not 
look  this  morning  worse  than  ever  I  looked  in  my 
life,  I  am  naturally  a  fright.  You  shall  have  it 
which  way  you  will. 

Mrs.  R.  Just  as  you  please ;  but  pray  what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this? 

Let.  (Rising.)  Men  are  all  dissemblers,  flatter 
ers,  deceivers !  Have  I  not  heard  a  thousand  times 
of  my  hair,  my  eyes,  my  shape — all  made  for  vic 
tory !  and  to  day,  when  I  bent  my  whole  heart  on 
one  poor  conquest,  I  have  proved  that  all  those  im 
puted  charms  amount  to  nothing ;  for  Doricourt  saw 
them  unmoved.  A  husband  of  fifteen  months  could 
not  have  examined  me  with  more  cutting  indiffer 
ence. 

Mrs.  R.  Then  you  return  it  like  a  wife  of  fifteen 
months,  and  be  as  indifferent  as  he. 

Let.  Ay,  there's  the  sting!  the  blooming  boy 
that  left  his  image  in  my  young  heart,  is  at  four- 
and-twenty,  improved  in  every  grace  that  fixed  him 
there.  It  is  the  same  face  that  my  memory  and 
my  dreams  constantly  painted  to  me  ;  but  its  graces 
are  finished,  and  every  beauty  heightened.  How 
mortifying  to  feel  myself  at  the  same  moment 
his  slave,  and  an  object  of  perfect  indifference  to 
him! 

Mr*.  R.  How  are  you  certain  that  was  the  case? 
Did  you  expect  him  to  kneel  down  before  the  law 
yer,  his  clerks,  and  your  father,  to  make  oath  of 
your  beauty  1 

Let.  No ;  but  he  should  have  looked  as  if  a  sud 
den  ray  had  pierced  him ;  he  should  have  been 
breathless,  speechless !  for,  oh !  Caroline,  all  this 
was  I ! 

Mrs.  R.  I  am  sorry  you  was  such  a  fool.  Can 
you  expect  a  man,  who  has  courted  and  been 
courted  by  half  the  fine  women  in  Europe,  to  feel 
like  a  girl  from  a  boarding-school?  He  is  the  pret 
tiest  fellow  you  have  seen,  and  in  course,  bewilders 
your  imagination;  but  he  has  seen  a  million  of 
pretty  women,  child,  before  he  saw  you  ;  and  his 
first  feelings  have  been  over  long  ago. 

Let.  Your  raillery  distresses  me  ;  but  I  will 
touch  his  heart,  or  never  be  his  wife. 


Mrs.  R.  Absurd  and  romantic  !  If  you  have  no 
reason  to  believe  his  heart  pre-engaged,  be  satis 
fied  ;  if  he  is  a  man  of  honour,  you'll  have  nothing 
to  complain  of. 

Let.  Nothing  to  complain  of?  Heavens!  shall  1 
marry  the  man  I  adore  with  such  an  expectation  as 
that? 

Mrs.  R.  And  when  you  have  fretted  yourself 
pale,  my  dear,  you'll  have  mended  your  expecta 
tion  greatly. 

Let.  (Pausing.)  Yet  I  have  one  hope.  If  there 
is  any  power  whose  peculiar  care  is  faithful  love, 
that  power  I  invoke  to  aid  me. 

Enter  MR.  HARDY. 

Har.  Well,  now,  wasn't  I  right?  Ay,  Letty !  ay, 
cousin  Rackett !  wasn't  I  right?  I  knew  'twould 
be  so.  He  was  all  agog  to  see  her  before  he  went 
abroad;  and  if  he  had,  he'd  have  thought  no  more 
of  her  face,  may  be,  than  his  own. 

Mrs.  R.  May  be  not  half  so  much. 

Har.  Ay,  may  be  so  ;  but  I  see  into  things ;  ex 
actly  as  I  foresaw,  to  day  he  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  the  wench.  He,  he,  he  ! 

Let.  Indeed,  sir  !    How  did  you  perceive  it? 

Har.  That's  a  pretty  question  !  How  do  I  per 
ceive  every  thing?  How  did  I  foresee  the  fall  of 
corn,  and  the  rise  of  taxes  ?  How  did  I  know  that 
if  we  quarrelled  with  America,  Norway  deals  would 
be  dearer?  How  did  I  foretell  that  a  war  would  sink 
the  funds?  How  did  I  forewarn  parson  Homily, 
that  if  he  didn't  some  way  or  the  other  contrive  to 
get  more  votes  than  Rubric,  he'd  lose  the  lecture 
ship  ?  How  did  I — But  what  the  devil  makes  you 
so  dull,  Letitia?  I  thought  to  have  found  you  pop 
ping  about  as  brisk  as  the  jacks  of  your  harpsi 
chord. 

Let.  Surely,  sir,  'tis  a  very  serious  occasion. 

Har.  Pho,  pho  !  girls  should  never  be  grave 
before  marriage.  How  did  you  feel,  cousin,  be 
forehand,  eh? 

Mrs.  R.  Feel !  why  exceedingly  full  of  cares. 

Har.  Did  you  ? 

Mrs.  R.  I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  my 
coach,  my  liveries,  and  my  chairmen.  The  taste  ol 
clothes  I  should  be  presented  in,  distracted  me  for 
a  week ;  and  whether  I  should  be  married  in  white 
or  lilac,  gave  me  the  most  cruel  anxiety. 

Let.  And  is  it  possible  that  you  felt  no  other 
care? 

Har.  And,  pray,  of  what  sort  may  your  cares  be, 
Mrs.  Letitia?  I  begin  to  foresee  now  that  you  have 
taken  a  dislike  to  Doricourt. 

Let.  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Har.  Then  what's  all  this  melancholy  about? 
A'n't  you  a  going  to  be  married?  and  what's  more, 
to  a  sensible  man  ;  and  what's  more  to  a  young  girl, 
to  a  handsome  man  ?  And  what's  all  this  melan 
choly  for, I  say? 

Mrs.  R.  Why,  because  he  is  handsome  and  sen 
sible,  and  because  she's  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  him ;  all  which,  it  seems,  your  foreknowledge 
had  not  told  you  a  word  of. 

Let .  Fie,  Caroline ! 

Har.  Well,  come,  do  you  tell  me  what's  the 
matter  then.  If  you  don't  like  him,  hang  the  sign 
ing  and  sealing,  he  sh'an't  have  you  ;  and  yet  I 
can't  say  that  neither;  for  you  know  that  estate, 
that  cost  his  father  and  me  upwards  of  fourscore 
thousand  pounds,  must  go  all  to  him  if  you  won't 
have  him:  if  he  won't  have  you,  indeed,  'twill  be 
all  your's.  All  that's  clear;  engrossed  upon  parch 
ment,  and  the  poor  dear  man  set  his  hand  to  it 
whilst  he  was  a-dying.  "Ah  !"  said  I,  "I  foresee 
you'll  never  live  to  see  them  come  together ;  but 
their  first  son  shall  be  christened  Jeremiah,  after 
you,  that  I  promise  you."  But  come,  I  say,  what 
is  the  matter?  Don't  you  like  him? 

Let.  I  fear,  sir— if  I  must  speak— I  fear  I  was 
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"tess  agreeable  in  Mr.  Doricourt's  eyes,  than  he  ap 
peared  in  mine. 

Har.  There  you  are  mistaken ;  for  I  asked  him, 
•and  he  told  me  he  liked  you  vastly.  Don't  you 
think  he  must  have  taken  a  fancy  to  her?  {To 
Mrs.  R. ) 

Mrs.  R.  Why,  really  I  think  so ;  as  I  was  not  by — 

Let.  My  dear  sir,  I  am  convinced  he  has  not ; 
but  if  there  is  spirit  or  invention  in  woman,  he 
shall. 

Har.  Right,  girl !  go  to  your  toilette. 

Let.  It  is  not  my  toilette  that  can  serve  me : 
but  a  plan  has  struck  me,  if  you  will  not  oppose  it, 
which  flatters  me  with  brilliant  success. 

Har.  Oppose  it!  not  I  indeed!  What  is  it? 

Let.  Why,  sir — it  may  seem  a  little  paradoxical — 
but  as  he  does  not  like  me  enough,  I  want  him  to 
:  like  me  still  less;  and  will,  at  our  next  interview, 
endeavour  to  heighten  his  indifference  into  dislike. 

Har.  Who  the  devil  could  have  foreseen  that  1 

Mrs.  R.  Heaven  and  earth!  Letitia,  are  you 
serious? 

Let.  As  serious  as  the  most  important  business 
of  my  life  demands. 

Mrs.  R.  Why  endeavour  to  make  him  dislike 
you? 

Let.  Because  'tis  much  easier  to  convert  a  sen 
timent  into  its  opposite,  than  to  transform  indiffer 
ence  into  tender  passion. 

Mrs.  R.  That  may  be  good  philosophy,  but  I'm 
afraid  you'll  find  it  a  bad  maxim. 

Let.  I  have  the  strongest  confidence  in  it.  I  am 
inspired  with  unusual  spirits;  and,  on  this  hazard, 
'willingly  stake  my  chance  for  happiness.  I  am  im- 
. patient  to  begin  my  measures.  [Exit. 

Har.  Can  you  foresee  the  end  of  this,  cousin  ? 

Mrs.  R.  No,  sir;  nothing  less  than  your  pene 
tration  can  do  that,  I  am  sure  ;  and  I  can't  stay  now 
to  consider  it.  I  am  going  to  call  on  the  Ogles, 
and  then  to  Lady  Frances  Touchwood's,  and  then 
to  an  auction,  and  then — I  don't  know  where ;  but 
:I  shall  be  at  home  time  enough  to  witness  this  ex 
traordinary  interview.  Good  b'ye.  [Exit. 

Har.  Well,  'tis  an  odd  thing ;  I  can't  understand 
;it ;  but  I  foresee  Letty  will  have  her  way,  and  so 
I  sha'n't  give  myself  the  trouble  to  dispute  it.  [Exit . 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— Sir  George  Touchwood's  House. 
Enter  DORICOURT  and  SIR  GEORGE  TOUCHWOOD. 

Doric.  Married!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  You,  whom  I  heard 
in  Paris  say  such  things  of  the  sex,  are  in  London 
a  married  man. 

Sir  G.  The  sex  is  still  what  it  has  ever  been 
since  la  petite  morale  banished  substantial  virtues  ; 
and  rather  than  have  given  my  name  to  one  of  your 
high-bred,  fashionable  dames,  I'd  have  crossed  the 
'line  in  a  fire-ship,  and  married  a  Japanese. 

Doric.  Yet  you  have  married  an  English  beauty; 
yea,  and  a  beauty  born  in  high  life. 

Sir  G.  True  ;  but  she  has  a  simplicity  of  heart 
and  manners,  that  would  have  become  the  fair 
Hebrew  damsels  toasted  by  the  patriarchs. 

Doric.  Ha,  ha!  Why,  thou  art  a  downright 
matrimonial  Quixote.  My  life  on't,  she  becomes 
as  mere  a  town  lady  in  six'  months,  as  though  she 
had  been  bred  to  the  trade. 

Sir  G.  Common — common — (Contemptuously.) 
No,  sir;  Lady  Frances  despises  high  life  so  much 
from  the  ideas  I  have  given  her,  that  she'll  live  in 
it  like  a  salamander  in  fire. 

Doric.  I'll  send  thee  off  to  St.  Evreux  this  night, 
drawn  at  full  length,  and  coloured  after  nature. 

Sir  G.  Tell  him,  then,  to  add  to  the  ridicule,  that 
Touchwood  glories  in  the  name  of  husband ;  that 
h«  has  found  in  one  Englishwoman  more  beauty 


than  Frenchmen  ever  saw,  and  more  goodness  than 
Frenchwomen  can  conceive. 

Doric.  Well;  enough  of  description.  Introduce 
me  to  this  phoenix  ;  I  came  on  purpose. 

Sir  G.  Introduce  ! — oh  !  ay,  to  be  sure  !  I  be 
lieve  Lady  Frances  is  engaged  just  now;  but 
another  time.  How  handsome  the  dog  looks  to 
day!  (Aside.) 

Doric.  Another  time!  but  I  have  no  other  time. 
'Sdeath !  this  is  the  only  hour  I  can  command  this 
fortnight. - 

Sir  G.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  with  all  my  soul. 
(Aside.)  So,  then,  you  can't  dine  with  us  to-day? 
That's  very  unlucky. 

Doric.  Oh  !  yes,  as  to  dinner ;  yes,  I  can,  I  be 
lieve,  contrive  to  dine  with  you  to-day. 

Sir  G.  Psha !  I  didn't  think  on  what  I  was  say 
ing  ;  I  meant  supper.  You  can't  sup  with  us  1 

Doric.  Why,  supper  will  be  rather  more  conve 
nient  than  dinner.  But  you  are  fortunate;  if  you 
had  asked  me  any  other  night,  I  could  not  have 
come. 

Sir  G.  To-night !  'Gad,  now  I  recollect,  we  are 
particularly  engaged  to-night.  But  to-morrow 
night — 

Doric.  Why,  lookye,  Sir  George,  'tis  very  plain 
your  have  no  inclination  to  let  me  see  your  wife  at 
all;  so  here  I  sit.  (Throws  himself  on  the  sofa.)  There's 
my  hat,  and  here  are  my  legs.  Now  I  sha'n't  stir 
till  I  have  seen  her ;  and  I  have  no  engagements ; 
I'll  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  with  you,  every  day 
this  week. 

Sir  G.  Was  there  ever  such  a  provoking  wretch  ! 
(Aside.)  But  to  be  plain  with  you,  Doricourt,  I 
and  my  house  are  at  your  service.  But  you  are  a 
d — d  agreeable  fellow  ;  and  the  women,  I  observe, 
always  simper  when  you  appear.  For  these  rea 
sons,  I  had  rather,  when  Lady  Frances  and  I  are 
together,  that  you  should  forget  that  we  are  ac 
quainted,  further  than  a  nod,  or  a  smile,  or  how 
d'ye. 

Doric.  Very  well. 

Sir  G.  It  is  not  merely  yourself,  in  propria  per 
sona,  that  I  object  to;  but  if  you  are  intimate 
here,  you'll  make  my  house  still  more  the  fashion 
than  it  is ;  and  it  is  already  so  much  so,  that  my 
doors  are  of  no  use  to  me.  I  married  Lady  Frances 
to  engross  her  to  myself;  yet,  such  is  the  blessed 
freedom  of  modern  manners,  that  in  spite  of  me, 
her  eyes,  thoughts,  and  conversation,  are  continu 
ally  divided  amongst  all  the  flirts  and  coxcombs  of 
fashion. 

Doric.  To  be  sure,  I  confess  that  kind  of  free 
dom  is  carried  rather  too  far.  'Tis  hard  one  can't 
have  a  jewel  in  one's  cabinet,  but  the  whole  town 
must  be  gratified  with  its  lustre.  He  sha'n't  preach 
me  out  of  seeing  his  wife,  though.  (Aside.) 

Sir  G.  Well,  now,  that's  reasonable.  When  you 
take  time  to  reflect,  Doricourt,  I  always  observe 
you  decide  right ;  and,  therefore,  I  hope— 

Enter  GIBSON. 

Gib.  Sir,  my  lady  desires — 

Sir  G.  I  am  particularly  engaged. 

Doric.  Oh,  lord!  that  shall  be  no  excuse  in  the 
world.  (Leaping  from  the  sofa.)  Lead  the  way, 
John.  I'll  attend  your  lady. 

[Exit,  following  Gibson. 

Sir  G.  What  devil  possessed  me  to  talk  about  her ! 
Here,  Doricourt !  (Running  after  him.)  Doricourt! 

Enter  MRS.  RACKET  and  Miss  OGLE,  followed  by 
a  Servant. 

Mrs.  R.  Acquaint  your  lady  that  Mrs.  Racket 
and  Miss  Ogle  are  here.  [Exit  Servant. 

Miss  O.  I  shall  hardly  know  Lady  Frances,  'tis 
so  long  since  I  was  in  Shropshire. 

Mrs.  R,  And  I'll  be  sworn  you  never  saw  her 
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out  of  Shropshire.  Her  father  kept  her  locked  up 
with  bis  caterpillars  and  shells  ;  and  loved  her  be 
yond  anything  but  a  blue  butterfly  and  a  petrified 
frog. 

Miss  O.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  'twas  a  cheap  way 
of  breeding  her.  You  know  he  was  very  poor, 
though  a  lord;  and  very  high  spirited,  though  a 
virtuoso.  In  town,  her  pantheons,  operas,  and  robes 
de  cour,  would  have  swallowed  his  sea-weeds, 
moths,  and  monsters,  in  six  weeks.  Sir  George,  I 
find,  thinks  his  wife  a  most  extraordinary  creature : 
he  has  taught  her  to  despise  everything  like  fashion 
able  life,  and  boasts  that  example  will  have  no  efl'ect 
on  her. 

Mrs.  R.  There's  a  great  degree  of  impertinence 
in  all  that.  I'll  try  to  make  her  a  fine  lady,  to  humble 
him. 

Miss  O.  That's  just  the  thing  I  wish. 

Enter  LADY  FRANCES  TOUCHWOOD. 

Lady  F.  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  my  dear 
Mrs. Racket.  Miss  Ogle,  I  rejoice  to  see  you: 
I  should  have  come  to  you  sooner,  but  I  was  de 
tained  in  conversation  by  Mr.  Doricourt. 

Mrs.  R.  Pray  make  no  apology ;  I  am  quite 
tiappy  that  we  have  your  ladyship  in  town  at  last. 
What  stay  do  you  make? 

LadyF.  A  short  one.  Sir  George  talks  with  re 
gret  of  the  scenes  we  have  left ;  and,  as  the  cere 
mony  of  presentation  is  over,  will,  I  believe,  soon 
return. 

Miss  O.  Sure  he  can't  be  so  cruel.  Does  your 
ladyship  wish  to  return  so  soon  1 

Lady  F.  I  have  not  the  habit  of  consulting  my 
own  wishes  ;  but  I  think,  if  they  decide,  we  shall 
not  return  immediately.  I  have  yet  hardly  formed 
an  idea  of  London. 

Mrs.  R.  I  shall  quarrel  with  your  lord  and 
master,  if  he  dare  to  think  of  depriving  us  of  you 
so  soon.  How  dc  you  dispose  of  yourself  to-day  ? 

Lady  F.  Sir  George  is  going  with  me  this  morn 
ing  to  the  mercer's,  to  choose  a  silk ;  and  then — 

Mrs.R.  Choose  a  silk  for  you!  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Sir 
George  chooses  your  laces,  too,  I  hope  j  your 
gloves,  and  your  pincushions ! 

Lady  F.  Madam ! 

Mrs.R.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  blush,  my  dear 
Lady  Frances.  These  are  strange,  homespun  ways  ; 
if  you  do  these  things,  pray  keep  them  secret. 
Lord  bless  us  !  If  the  town  should  know  your  hus 
band  chooses  your  gowns! 

M'iss  O.  You  are  very  young,  my  lady,  and  have 
been  brought  up  in  solitude.  The  maxims  you 
learnt  among  wood-nymphs,  in  Shropshire,  won't 
pass  current  here,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs.  R.  Why,  my  dear  creature,  you  look  quite 
frightened.  Come,  you  shall  go  with  us  to  an  ex 
hibition  and  an  auction ;  afterwards,  we'll  take  a 
turn  in  the  Park,  and  then  drive  to  Kensington  ; 
so  we  shall  be  at  home  by  four  to  dress;  and,  in 
the  evening,  I'll  attend  you  to  Lady  Brilliant's 
masquerade. 

Lady  F.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  be  of  your 
party,  if  Sir  George  has  no  engagements. 

Mrs.R.  What !  do  you  stand  so  low  in  your  own 
opinion,  that  you  dare  not  trust  yourself  without 
Sir  George?  If  you  choose  to  play  Darby  and  Joan, 
my  dear,  you  should  have  staid  in  the  country  ;  'tis 
an  exhibition  not  calculated  for  London,  I  assure 
you. 

Miss  0.  What !  I  suppose,  my  lady,  you  and  Sir 
George  will  be  seen  pacing  it  comfortably  round  the 
canal,  arm  in  arm,  and  then  go  lovingly  into  the 
same  carriage  ;  dine  tete-a-tete,  spend  the  evening 
at  piquet,  and  so  go  soberly  to  bed  at  eleven  1 
Such  a  snug  plan  may  do  for  an  attorney  and  his 
wife ;  but,  for  Lady  Frances  Touchwood,  'tis  as 
unsuitable  as  linsey-wolsey,  or  a  black  bonnet  at 
the  opera ! 


Lady  F.  These  are  rather  new  doctrines  to  me : 
but,  my  dear  Mrs.  Rackett,  you  and  Miss  Ogle 
must  judge  of  these  things  better  than  I  can.  As 
you  observe,  I  am  but  young,  and  may  have  caught 
absurd  opinions.  Here  is  Sir  George  ! 

Re-enter  SIR  GEORGE  TOUCHWOOD. 

Sir  G.  'Sdeath  !   another  room  full !       (Aside.) 

LadyF.  My  love,  Mrs.  Rackett,  and  Miss  Ogle. 

Mrs.R.  'Give  you  joy,  Sir  George.  We  came 
to  rob  you  of  Lady  Frances  for  a  few  hours. 

Sir  G.  A  few  hours ! 

Lady  F.  Oh  !  yes,  I  am  going  to  an  exhibition, 
and  an  auction,  and  the  Park,  and  Kensington,  and 
a  thousand  places  !  It  is  quite  ridiculous,  I  find, 
for  married  people  to  be  always  together.  We 
shall  be  laughed  at. 

Sir  G.  I  am  astonished !  Mrs.  Racket,  what 
does  the  dear  creature  mean  ? 

Mrs.R.  Mean,  Sir  George?  what  she  says,  I 
imagine. 

Miss  O.  Why,  you  know,  sir,  as  Lady  Frances 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  bred  entirely  in  the 
country,  she  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  versed  in 
fashionable  life. 

Sir  G.  No;  heaven  forbid  she  should!  If  she 
had,  madam,  she  would  never  have  been  my  wife. 

Mrs.R.  Are  you  serious? 

Sir  G.  Perfectly  so  :  I  should  never  had  the  cou 
rage  to  have  married  a  well-bred,  fine  lady. 

Miss  O.  Pray,  sir,  what  do  you  take  a  fine  lady 
to  be,  that  you  express  such  fear  of  her?  (Sneer- 
ingly.) 

Sir  G.  A  being  easily  described,  madam,  as  she 
is  seen  everywhere  but  in  her  own  house.  She 
sleeps  at  home,  but  she  lives  all  over  the  town.  In 
her  mind,  every  sentiment  gives  place  to  the  lust 
of  conquest,  and  the  vanity  of  being  particular. 
The  feelings  of  wife  and  mother  are  lost  in  the 
whirl  of  dissipation.  If  she  continues  virtuous, 
'tis  by  chance  ;  and,  if  she  preserves  her  husband 
from  ruin,  'tis  by  her  dexterity  at  the  card-table. 
Such  a  woman  I  take  to  be  a  perfect,  fine  lady. 

Mrs.  R.  And  you  I  take  to  be  a  slanderous  cynic 
of  two-and-thirty.  Twenty  years  hence,  one  might 
have  forgiven  such  a  libel.  Now,  sir,  hear  my  de 
finition  of  a  fine  lady :  she  is  a  creature  for  whom 
nature  has  done  much,  and  education  more  ;  she 
has  taste,  elegance,  spirit,  understanding.  In  her 
manner  she  is  free,  in  her  morals  nice.  Her  beha 
viour  is  undistinguishinglv  polite  to  her  husband, 
and  all  mankind  :  her  sentiments  are  for  their  hours 
of  retirement.  In  a  word,  a  fine  lady  is  the  life  of 
conversation,  the  spirit  of  society,  the  joy  of  the 
public.  Pleasure  follows,  wherever  she  appears  ; 
and  the  kindest  wishes  attend  her  slumbers.  Make 
haste,  then,  my  dear  Lady  Frances  ;  commence  fine 
lady,  and  force  your  husband  to  acknowledge  the 
justness  of  my  picture. 

LadyF.  Tarn  sure 'tis  a  delightful  one.  How 
can  you  (looks  at  him)  dislike  it,  Sir  George  ?  You 
painted  fashionable  life  in  colours  so  disgusting, 
that  I  thought  I  hated  it  j  but,  on  a  nearer  view,  it 
seems  charming.  I  have  hitherto  lived  in  obscu 
rity;  'tis  time  that  I  should  be  a  woman  of  the 
world.  I  long  to  begin;  my  heart  pants  with  ex 
pectation  and  delight. 

Mrs.  R.  Come,  then,  let  us  begin  directly.  I  am 
impatient  to  introduce  you  to  that  society,  which 
you  were  born  to  ornament  and  charm. 

Lady  F.  Adieu,  my  love  !  We  shall  meet  again 
at  dinner.  (  Going.) 

Sir  G.  Sure,  I  am  in  a  dream.   Fanny! 

Lady  F.  (Returning.)  Sir  George  ! 

Sir  G.  Will  you  go  without  me? 

Mrs.  R.  Will  you  go  without  me  !  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
what  a  pathetic  address !  Why,  sure  you  would 
not  always  be  seen  side  by  side,  like  two  beans 
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upon  a  stalk.  Are  you  afraid  to  trust  Lady  Frances 
with  me,  sir? 

Sir  G.  Heaven  and  earth  !  with  whom  can  a 
man  trust  his  wife,  in  the  present  state  of  society  1 
(Formerly,  there  were  distinctions  of  character 
amongst  ye  ;  every  class  of  females  had  its  parti 
cular  description  :  grandmothers  were  pious,  aunts 
discreet,  old  maids  censorious :  but  now,  aunts, 
grandmothers,  girls,  and  maiden  gentlewomen,  are 
all  the  same  creature  ;  a  wrinkle,  more  or  less,  is 
the  sole  difference  between  ye. 

Mrs.  It.  That  maiden  gentlewomen  have  lost 
their  censoriousness  is  surely  not  in  your  catalogue 
of  grievances. 

Sir  G.  Indeed  it  is ;  and  ranked  amongst  the 
most  serious  grievances.  Things  went  well,  ma 
dam,  when  the  tongues  of  three  or  four  old  virgins 
kept  all  the  wives  and  daughters  of  a  parish  in  awe. 
They  were  the  dragons  that  guarded  the  Hesperian 
fruit;  and  I  wonder  they  have  not  been  obliged  by 
act  of  parliament  to  resume  their  function. 

Mrs.  R.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  pensioned,  I  suppose, 
for  making  strict  inquiries  into  the  lives  and  con 
versations  of  their  neighbours.) 

Sir  G.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  empowered  to 
oblige  every  woman  to  conform  her  conduct  to  her 
Teal  situation.  You,  for  instance,  are  a  widow; 
your  air  should  be  sedate,  your  dress  grave,  your 
deportment  matronly ;  and,  in  all  things,  an  example 
lo  the  young  women  growing  up  about  you  ;  instead 
of  which,  you  are  drest  for  conquest,  think  of  no 
thing  but  ensnaring  hearts;  are  a  coquette,  a  wit, 
and  a  fine  lady. 

Mrs.  R.  Bear  witness  to  what  he  says  !  A  co 
quette,  a  wit,  and  a  fine  lady  !  "Who  would  have  ex 
pected  an  eulogy  from  such  an  ill-natured  mortal  1 
Valour  to  a  soldier,  wisdom  to  a  judge,  or  glory  to 
a  prince,  is  not  more  than  such  a  character  to  a 
woman. 

Miss  O.  Sir  George,  I  see,  languishes  for  the 
charming  society  of  a  century  andahalfago  ;  when 
a  grave  'squire,  and  a  still  graver  dame,  surrounded 
by  a  sober  family,  formed  a  stiff  group,  in  a 
mouldy,  old  house,  in  the  corner  of  a  park. 

Mrs.R.  Delightful  serenity  !  Undisturbed  by  any 
noise  but  the  cawing  of  rooks,  and  the  quarterly 
rumbling  of  an  old  family  coach  on  a  state  visit ; 
with  the  happy  intervention  of  a  friendly  call  from 
the  parish  apothecary,  or  the  curate's  wife. 

•Sir  G.  And  what  is  the  society  of  which  you 
boast  1  a  mere  chaos,  in  which  all  distinction  of 
rank  is  lost  in  a  ridiculous  affectation  of  ease.  In 
the  same  select  party,  you  will  often  find  the  wife  of 
a.  bishop  and  a  snarper,  of  an  earl  and  a  fiddler.  In 
short,  'tis  one  universal  masquerade,  all  disguised 
in  the  same  habits  and  manners. 

Enter  GIBSON. 

Gib.  Mr.  Flutter.  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  Here  comes  an  illustration.  Now  I  defy 
you  to  tell,  from  his  appearance,  whether  Flutter  is 
a  privy-counsellor  or  a  mercer,  a  lawyer  or  a  gro- 
eer's  'prentice. 

Enter  FLUTTER. 

Flut.  Oh  !  just  which  you  please,  Sir  George  ;  so 
you  don't  make  me  a  lord  mayor.  Ah,  Mrs. 
Racket!  Lady  Frances,  your  most  obedient!  you 
look — now,  hang  me,  if  that's  not  provoking !  had 
your  gown  been  of  another  colour,  I  should  have 
said  the  prettiest  thing^  you  ever  heard  in  your  life. 

Miss  O.  Pray  give  it  us. 

Flut.  I  was  yesterday  at  Mrs.  Bloomer's.  She 
was  dressed  all  in  green  ;  no  other  colour  to  be 
seen  but  that  of  her  face  and  bosom.  "  So,"  says 
I,  "  my  dear  Mrs.  Bloomer,  you  look  like  a  car 
nation  just  bursting  from  its  pod."  Wasn't  that 
pretty  ? 

•Sir  G.  And  what  said  her  husband? 

Flut.  Her  husband !  why,  her  husband  laughed, 


and  said,  "  a  cucumber  would  have  been  a  better 
simile." 

Sir  G.  But  there  are  husbands,  sir,  who  would 
rather  have  corrected  than  amended  your  compa 
rison  ;  I,  for  instance,  should  consider  a  man's 
complimenting  my  wife  as  an  impertinence. 

Flut.  Why,  what  harm  can  there  be  in  compli 
ments  ?  sure,  they  are  not  infectious  ;  and,  if  they 
were,  you,  Sir  George,  of  all  people  breathing, 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied  about  your  lady's  at 
tachment  ;  every  body  talks  of  it :  that  little  bird; 
there,  that  she  killed  out  of  jealousy,  the  most  ex 
traordinary  instance  of  affection  that  ever  was 
given. 

Lady  F.  I  kill  a  bird  through  jealousy !  Heavens ! 
Mr.  Flutter,  how  can  you  impute  such  a  cruelty  ta 
me? 

•Sir  G.  I  could  have  forgiven  you,  if  you  had. 

Flut.  Oh!  what  a  blundering  fool!  No,  no;  now 
I  remember ;  'twas  your  bird,  Lady  Frances — that's 
it ;  your  bullfinch,  which  Sir  George,  in  one  of  the 
refinements  of  his  passion,  sent  into  the  wide  world 
to  seek  its  fortune.  He  took  it  for  a  knight  in  dis 
guise. 

LadyF.  Is  it  possible?  Oh!  Sir  George,  could  I 
have  imagined  it  was  you  who  deprived  me  of  a 
creature  I  was  so  fond  of  1 

Sir  G.  Mr.  Flutter,  you  are  one  of  those  busy, 
idle,  meddling  people,  who,  from  mere  vacuity  of 
mind,  are  the  most  dangerous  inmates  in  a  family. 
You  have  neither  feelings  nor  opinions  of  your 
own  ;  but,  like  a  glass  in  a  tavern,  bear  about  those 
of  every  blockhead  who  gives  you  his ;  and,  be 
cause  you  mean  no  harm,  think  yourselves  excused  ; 
though  broken  friendships,  discords,  and  murders, 
are  the  consequences  of  your  indiscretions. 

Flut.  (  Taking  out  his  tablets.)  Vacuity  of  mind  ! 
What  was  next?  I'll  write  down  this  sermon  ;  'tis 
the  first  I  have  heard  since  my  grandmother's  fu 
neral. 

Miss  O.  Come,  Lady  Frances,  you  see  what  a 
cruel  creature  your  loving  husband  can  be  :  so  let 
us  leave  him. 

•Sir  G.  Madam,  Lady  Frances  shall  not  go. 

LadyF.  Shall  not,  Sir  George!  This  is  the 
first  time  such  an  expression — (  Weeping, ) 

•Sir  G.  My  love  !  my  life  ! 

Lady  F.  Don't  imagine  I'll  be  treated  like  a 
child!  denied  what  I  wish,  and  then  pacified  with 
sweet  words. 

Miss  O.  (Apart.)  The  bullfinch !  that's  an  excel 
lent  subject ;  never  let  it  down. 

Lady  F.  I  see  plainly  you  would  deprive  me  of 
every  pleasure,  as  well  as  of  my  sweet  bird — out 
of  pure  love  !  Barbarous  man ! 

SirG.  'Tis  well,  madam;  your  resentment  of 
that  circumstance  proves  to  me,  what  I  did  not  be 
fore  suspect,  that  you  are  deficient  both  in  tender 
ness  and  understanding.  Tremble  to  think  the  hour 
approaches,  in  which  you  would  give  worlds  for 
such  a  proof  of  my  love.  Go,  madam  ;  give  your 
self  to  the  public:  abandon  your  heart  to  dissipa 
tion,  and  see  if,  in  the  scenes  of  gaiety  and  folly 
that  await  you,  you  can  find  a  recompense  for  the 
lost  affection  of  a  doating  husband.  [Exit* 

Flut.  Lord !  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  have  the 

gift  of  speech  !  I  suppose  Sir  George  practises  at 
oach-makers'-hall,  or  the  Black-horse  in  Bond- 
street. 

Lady  F.  He  is  really  angry  ;  I  cannot  go. 

Mrs.  R.  Not  go !  foolish  creature !  you  are  ar 
rived  at  the  moment  which,  sometime  or  other,  was- 
sure  to  happen,  and  every  thing  depends  on  the  use 
you  make  of  it. 

Mm  O.  Come,  Lady  Frances,  don't  hesitate ; 
the  minutes  are  precious. 

Lady  F.  I  could  find  in  my  heart — and  yet  I 
won't  give  up,  neither.  If  I  should  in  this  instance, 
he'll  expect  it  for  ever.  [Exit  with  Mrs.  Racket. 
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Miss  O.  Now  you  act  like  a  woman  of  spirit ! 

[Exit. 

Flut.  A  fair  tug,  by  Jupiter !  between  duty  and 
pleasure !  Pleasure  beats,  and  oft'  we  go.  to  tri- 
umphe!  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — An  Auction-room  :  busts,  pictures,  fyc. 
SlLVERTONGUE  discovered, with  Company, Puffers, 

Enter  LADY  FRANCES  TOUCHWOOD,  MRS. 
RACKET,  and  Miss  OGLE. 

Sil.  Yes,  sir,  this  is  to  be  the  first  lot :  the  model 
of  a  city,  in  wax. 

2  Gent.  The  model  of  a  city  !   What  city  1 

Sil.  That  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover ;  but 
call  it  Rome,  Pekin,  or  London,  'tis  still  a  city; 
you'll  find  in  it  the  same  virtues,  and  the  same 
vices,  whatever  the  name. 

LadyF.  I  wish  Sir  George  was  here.  This  man 
follows  me  about,  and  stares  at  me  in  such  a  way, 
that  I  am  quite  uneasy.  (Lady  Frances  and  Miss 
Ogle  come  forward,  followed  by  Courtall.) 

Miss  O.  He  has  travelled,  and  is  heir  to  an  im 
mense  estate  ;  so  he  is  impertinent  by  patent. 

Court.  You  are  very  cruel,  ladies.  Miss  Ogle, 
you  will  not  let  me  speak  to  you.  As  to  this  little, 
scornful  beauty,  she  has  frowned  me  dead  fifty 
times. 

LadyF.  Sir,  I  am  a  married  woman.  (Confused.) 

Court.  A  married  woman !  a  good  hint.  (Aside.) 
'Twould  be  a  shame  if  such  a  charming  woman  was 
not  married.  But  I  see  you  are  a  Daphne,  just 
come  from  your  sheep  and  your  meadows,  your 
crook  and  your  waterfalls.  Pray,  now,  who  is  the 
happy  Damon,  to  whom  you  have  vowed  eternal 
truth  and  constancy  ? 

Miss  O.  'Tis  Lady  Frances  Touchwood,  Mr. 
Courtall,  to  whom  you  are  speaking. 

Court.  Lady  Frances !  By  heaven !  that's  Sa- 
ville's  old  flame.  (Aside.)  I  beg  your  ladyship's 
pardon.  I  ought  to  have  believed,  that  such  beauty 
could  belong  only  to  your  name ;  a  name  I  have 
long  been  enamoured  of,  because  I  knew  it  to  be 
that  of  the  finest  woman  in  the  world.  (Mrs. 
Racket  comes  forward.) 

LadyF.  (Apart.)  My  dear  Mrs.  Racket,  I  am 
so  frightened!  Here's  a  man  making  love  to  me, 
though  he  knows  I  am  married. 

Mrs.  O.  Oh  !  the  sooner  for  that,  my  dear ;  don't 
mind  him.  Was  you  at  the  Cassino  last  night,  Mr. 
Courtall '{ 

Court.  I  looked  in — 'Twas  impossible  to  stay — 
Nobody  there  but  antiques.  You'll  be  at  Lady 
Brilliant's  to-night,  doubtless? 

Mrs.R.  Yes;  I*  go  with  Lady  Frances. 

Lady  F.  Bless  me !  I  did  not  know  this  gentle- 
tleman  was  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Racket.  I  be 
haved  so  rude  to  him  !  (To  Miss  Ogle.) 

Mrs.R.  Come,  ma'am;  (looking  at  her  watch) 
'tis  past  one.  I  protest,  if  we  don't  fly  to  Kensing 
ton,  we  sha'n't  find  a  soul  there. 

Lady  F.  Won't  this  gentleman  go  with  us  ? 

Court.  (Looking  surprised.)  To  be  sure  :  you 
make  me  happy,  madam,  beyond  description. 

Mrs.  R.  Oh !  never  mind  him ;  he'll  follow. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Frances.  Mrs.  Racket,  and 
Miss  Ogle. 

Court.  Lady  Touchwood,  with  a  vengeance!  But 
'tis  always  so;  your  reserved  ladies  are  like  ice, 
egad!  no  sooner  begin  to  soften  than  they  melt. 

[Following. 
ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— Mr.  Hardy's. 
Enter  MRS.  RACKET  and  LETITIA. 

Mrs.  R.  Come,  prepare,  prepare ;  your  lover  is 
coming. 


Let.  My  lover !  confess,  now,  that  my  absence  at 
dinner  was  a  severe  mortification  to  him. 

Mrs.  R.  I  can't  absolutely  swear  it  spoiled  his 
appetite  ;  he  ate  as  if  he  was  hungry,  and  drank 
his  wine  as  though  he  liked  it. 

Let.  What  was  the  apology? 

Mrs.  R.  That  you  were  ill  ;  but  I  gave  him  a 
hint,  that  your  extreme  bashfulness  could  not  sup 
port  his  eye. 

Let.  If  I  comprehend  him,  awkwardness  and 
bashfulness  are  the  last  faults  he  can  pardon  in  a 
woman  ;  so  expect  to  see  me  transformed  into  the 
veriest  mawkin. 

Mrs.  R.  You  persevere,  then? 

Let.  Certainly.  I  know  the  design  is  a  rash  one, 
and  the  event  important ;  it  either  makes  Doricourt 
mine,  by  all  the  tenderest  ties  of  passion,  or  deprives 
me  of  him  for  ever;  and  never  to  be  his  wife  will 
afflict  me  less  than  to  be  his  wife,  and  not  be  be 
loved. 

Mrs.  R.  So  you  won't  trust  to  the  good  old  max 
im, — Marry  first,  and  love  will  follow. 

Let.  As  readily  as  I  will  venture  my  last  guinea, 
that  good  fortune  might  follow.  The  woman  that 
has  not  touched  the  heart  of  a  man,  before  he  leads 
her  to  the  altar,  has  scarcely  a  chance  to  charm  it, 
when  possession  and  security  turn  their  powerful 
arms  against  her.  But,  here  he  comes ;  I'll  disap 
pear  for  a  moment.  Don't  spare  me.  [Exit. 

Enter  DORICOURT,  not  seeing  Mrs.  Racket. 

Doric.  So !  (Looking  at  a  picture.)  This  is  my 
mistress,  I  presume.  Ma  foil  the  painter  has  hit 
her  off.  The  downcast  eye,  the  blushing  cheek; 
timid — apprehensive — bashful:  a  tear,  and  a 
prayer-book,  would  have  made  her  La  Bella  Mag- 
dalena. 

Give  me  a  woman,  in  whose  touching  mien 

A  mind,  a  soul,  a  polished  art,  is  seen; 

Whose  motion  speaks,  whose  poignant  air  can 
move ; 

Such  are  the  darts  to  wound  with  endless  love. 

Mrs.  R.  Is  that  an  impromptu  1 

Doric.  (Starting.)  Madam!  Finely  caught! 
(Aside.)  Not  absolutely :  it  struck  me  during  the 
dessert,  as  a  motto  for  your  picture. 

Mrs.  R.  Gallantly  turned :  I  perceive,  however, 
Miss  Hardy's  charms  have  made  no  violent  impres 
sion  on  you.  And  who  can  wonder  1  the  poor  girl's 
defects  are  so  obvious. 

Doric.  Defects! 

Mrs.  R.  Merely  those  of  education  :  her  father's 
indulgence  ruined  her.  Mauvaise  honte,  conceit, 
and  ignorance,  all  unite  in  the  lady  you  are  to 
marry. 

Doric.  Marry!  I  marry  such  a  woman!  Your 
picture,  I  hope,  is  overcharged.  I  marry  mauvaise 
honte,  pertness,  and  ignorance  ! 

Mrs.  R.  Thank  your  stars,  that  ugliness  and 
ill-temper  are  not  added  to  the  list.  You  must 
think  her  handsome. 

Doric.  Half  her  personal  beauty  would  content 
me ;  but  could  the  Medicean  Venus  be  animated  for 
me,  and  endowed  with  a  vulgar  soul,  I  should  be 
come  the  statue,  and  my  heart  transformed  to 
marble.  [then ! 

Mrs.  R.    Bless  us !  we   are  in  a  hopeful  way, 

Doric.  There  must  be  some  envy  in  this.  I  see 
she  is  a  coquette.  (Aside.)  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  you 
imagine  I  am  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  your  cha 
racter.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Miss  Hardy,  I  have  been  as 
sured,  madam,  is  elegant  and  accomplished;  but 
one  must  allow  for  a  lady's  painting. 

Mrs.  R.  I'll  be  even  with  him  for  that.  (Aside.) 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  and  so  you  have  found  me  out!  Well,  I 
protest,  I  meant  no  harm ;  'twas  only  to  increase 
thetclat  of  her  appearance,  that  I  threw  a  veil  over 
her  charms.  Here  comes  the  lady  :  her  elegance 
and  accomplishments  will  announce  themselves, 
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Enter  LETITIA,  running. 

Let.  La!  cousin,  do  you  know  that  our  John— Oh, 
dear  heart !  I  didn't  see  you,  sir.  (Hanging  down 
her  head,  and  dropping  behind  Mrs.  R.) 

Mrs.R.  Fie,Letitia!  Mr.  Doricourt  thinks  you 
a  woman  of  elegant  manners.  Stand  forward,  and 
confirm  his  opinion. 

Let.  No,  no  ;  keep  before  me.  He's  my  sweet 
heart  ;  and  'tis  impudent  to  look  one's  sweetheart 
in  the  face,  you  know. 

Mrs.  R.  You'll  allow  in  future  for  a  lady's  paint 
ing,  sir.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Doric.  I  am  astonished  ! 

Let.  Well,  hang  it !  I'll,  take  heart.  ;Why,  he 
is  but  a  man,  you  know,' cousin;  and  1 11  let  him 
see,  I  wasn't  born  in  a  wood  to  be  scared  by  an 
owl.  (Half  apart;  advances,  and  looks  at  him 
through  her  fingers.)  He,  he,  he  !  (Goes  up  to  him, 
and  makes  a  very  stiff,  formal  courtesy;  he  bows.) 
You  have  been  a  great  traveller,  sir,  I  hear.  J 
wish  you'd  tell  us  about  the  fine  sights  you  saw 
when  you  went  over  sea  :  I  have  read  in  a  book, 
that  there  are  some  other  countries,  where  the  men 
and  women  are  all  horses.  Did  you  see  any  of 
them? 

Mrs.  R.  Mr.  Doricourt  is  not  prepared,  my  dear, 
for  these  inquiries  ;  he  is  reflecting  on  the  import 
ance  of  the  question,  and  will  answer  you— when 
he  can. 

Let.  When  he  can  !  Why,  he's  as  slow  m  speech 
as  aunt  Margery,  when  she's  reading  Thomas  Aqui 
nas  ;   and  stands  gaping  like  mumchance. 
Mrs.R.  Have  a  little  discretion. 
Let.  Hold  your  tongue !  Sure,  I  may  say  what  I 
please  before  I  am  married,  if  I  can't  afterwards. 
D'ye  think  a  body  does  not  know  how  to  talk  to  a 
sweetheart?  He  is  not  the  first  I  have  had. 
Doric.  Indeed! 

Let.  Oh!  lud,  he  speaks !  Why,  if  you  must  know, 
there  was  the  curate  at  home.  When  papa  was  a 
hunting,  he  used  to  come  a  suitoring,  and  make 
speeches  to  me  out  of  books.  Nobody  knows  what 
a  mort  of  fine  things  he  used  to  say  to  me ;  and  call 
me  Venis,  and  Jubah,  and  Dinah. 

Doric.  And  pray,  fair  lady,  how  did  you  answer 
him? 

Let.  Why,  I  used  to  say,  "  Look  you,  Mr. 
Curate;  don't  think  to  come  over  me  with  your 
llim-flams,  for  a  better  man  than  ever  trod  in  your 
shoes  is  coming  over-sea  to  marry  me."  But, 
'ifags,  I  begin  to  think  I  was  out.  Parson  Dob 
bins  was  the  sprightfuller  man  of  the  two. 
Doric.  Surely  this  cannot  be  Miss  Hardy? 
Let.  Laws !  why  don't  you  know  me?  You  saw 
me  to-day  ;  but  I  was  daunted  before  my  father, 
and  the  lawyer,  and  all  them ;  and  did  not  care  to 
speak  out;  so,  may  be,  you  thought  I  couldn't; 
but  I  can  talk  as  fast  as  anybody,  when  I  know 
folks  a  little.  And  now  I  have  shewn  my  parts,  I 
hope  you'll  like  me  better. 


Har.  Don't  stand  baaing  there;  you'll  make 
me  mad  in  a  moment.  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  for  all 
that,  she's  dev'lish  sensible. 

Doric.  Sir,  I  give  all  possible  credit  to  your  as 
sertions. 

Let.  Laws !  papa,  do  come  along.  If  you  stand 
watching,  how  can  my  sweetheart  break  his  mind, 
and  tell  me  how  he  admires  me? 

Doric.  That  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  madam. 
Har.  I  tell  you,  Letty,  I'll  have  no  more  of  this. 
I  see  well  enough — 

Let.  Laws !  don't  snub  me  before  my  husband, 
that  is  to  be.     You'll  teach  him  to  snub  me  too  ; 
and,  I  believe,  by  his  looks,  he'd  like  to  begin 
now.     So  let  us  go,  cousin.   You  may  tell  the  gen 
tleman  what  a  genus  I  have ;  how  I  can  cut  watch 
ers,  and  work  catgut,  make  quadrille  baskets 
h  pins,  and  take  profiles  in  shade ;  ay,  as  well 
as   the   lady   at  No.  62,    South    Moul ton- street, 
Grosvenor-square.  [Exeunt  Har.  and  Let. 

Mrs.  R.  What  think  you  of  my  painting  now? 
Doric.  Oh!  mere  water-colours,  madam.    The 
lady  has  caricatured  your  picture. 

Mrs.  R.  And  how  does  she  strike  you  on  the 
whole? 

Doric.  Like  a  good  design,  spoiled  by  the  inca 
pacity  of  the  artist.  Her  faults  are  evidently  the 
result  of  her  father's  weak  indulgence.  I  observed 
an  expression  in  her  eye,  that  seemed  to  satirize 
the  folly  of  her  lips. 

Mrs.  R.  But  at  her  age,  when  education  is  fixed, 
and  manner  becomes  nature,  hopes  of  improve 
ment — 

Doric.  Would  be  absurd.  Besides,  I  can't  turn 
schoolmaster  !  Doricourt's  wife  must  be  incapable 
of  improvement ;  but  it  must  be,  because  she  s  got 
beyond  it. 

Mrs.  R.  I  am  pleased  your  misfortune  sits  no 
heavier. 

Doric.  Your  pardon,  madam.  So  mercurial  was 
the  hour  in  which  I  was  born,  that  misfortunes 
always  go  plump  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  like  a 
pebble  in  water,  and  leave  the  surface  unruffled. 
I  shall  certainly  set  off  for  Bath,  or  the  other  world, 
to-night ;  but  whether  I  shall  use  a  chaise  with  four 
swift  coursers,  or  go  off  in  a  tangent,  from  the 
aperture  of  a  pistol,  deserves  consideration ;  so  I 
make  my  adieux.  (Going.) 

Mrs.  R.  Oh !  but  I  entreat  you,  postpone  your 
journey  till  to-morrow ;  determine  on  which  you 
will,  you  must  be  this  night  at  the  masquerade. 
Doric.  Masquerade  ! 

Mrs.  R.  Why  not  ?  If  you  resolve  to  visit  the 
other  world,  you  may  as  well  take  one  night's 
pleasure  first  in  this,  you  know. 

Doric.  Faith,  that' s'very  true.  Ladies  arethebest 
philosophers  after  all !  Expect  me  at  the  masque- 
rade.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  R.  He's  a  charming  fellow;  I  think Letitia 
sha'n't  have  him.  (Going.) 


Enter  HARDY. 

Har.  I  foresee  this  won't  do.  Mr.  Doricourt, 
may  be,  you  take  my  daughter  for  a  fool ;  but  you 
are  mistaken,  she's  as  sensible  a  girl  as  any  in 
England. 

Doric.  I  am  convinced  she  has  a  very  uncommon 
understanding,  sir.  I  did  not  think  he  had  been 
such  an  ass  !  (Aside.) 

Let.  My  father  will  undo  the  whole.  (Aside.) 
Laws,  papa,  how  can  you  think  he  can  take  me  for 
a  fool ;  when  every  body  knows,  I  beat  the  apothe 
cary  at  conundrums,  last  Christmas-time?  And 
didn't  I  make  a  string  of  names,  all  in  riddles,  for 
the  Lady's  Diary?  There  was  a  little  river  and  a 
great  house,  that  was  Newcastle.  There  was  what 
a  lamb  says,  and  three  letters,  that  was  ba,  and 
k-e-r,  ker — baker.  There  was — 


Enter  HARDY. 

Har.  What,  is  he  gone? 

Mrs.  R.  Yes  ;  and  I  am  glad  he  is.  You  would 
have  ruined  us.  Now  I  beg,  Mr.  Hardy,  you 
won't  interfere  in  this  business  ;  it  is  a  little  out  of 
your  way.  [Exit. 

Har.  Hang  me  if  I  don't,  though !  I  foresee  very 
clearly  what  will  be  the  end  of  it,  if  I  leave  you  to 
yourselves ;  so  I'll  e'en  follow  him  to  the  masque 
rade,  and  tell  him  all  about  it.  Let  me  see  ;  what 
shall  my  dress  be  ?  A  great  mogul  ?  No.  A  grena 
dier?  No,  no;  that,  I  foresee,  would  make  a 
laugh.  Hang  me!  if  I  don't  send  to  my  favourite 
little  Quick,  and  borrow  his  Jew  Isaac's  dress.  I 
know  the  dog  likes  a  glass  of  good  wine ;  so  I'll 
give  him  a  bottle  of  my  forty-eight,  and  he  shall 
teach  me.  Ay,  that's  it;  I'll  be  cunning  little 
Isaac.  If  they  complain  of  my  want  of  wit,  I'll 
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tell  them,  the  cursed  Duenna  wears  the  breeches, 
and  has  spoiled  my  parts.  [Exit. 

SCENE  ll.—CourtalVs. 

Enter  COURTALL,  SAVILLE,  and  three  Gentlemen. 

The  last  three  tipsy. 

Court.  You  sha'n't  go  yet !  Another  catch,  and 
another  bottle. 

1  Gent.  May  I  be  a  bottle,  and  an  empty  bottle, 
if  you  catch  me  at  that!    Why,  I  am  going  to  the 

masquerade.    Jack ,  you  know  who  I  mean, 

is  to  meet  me,  and  we  are  to  have  a  leap  at  the 
new  lustres. 

2  Gent.  And  I  am  going  to — a  pilgrim.  (Hiccups.') 
Am  not  I  in  a  pretty  pickle  for  a  pilgrim?  And 
Tony,  here,  he  is  going  in  the  disguise — in  the  dis 
guise — of  a  gentleman. 

1  Gent.  We  are  all  very  disguised,  so  bid  them 
draw  up.  Dy'e  hear!  [Exeunt  the  three  Gentlemen. 

Sav.  Thy  skull,  Courtall,  is  a  lady's  thimble: 
no,  an  egg-shell. 

Court.  Nay,  then  you  are  gone  too :  you  never 
aspire  to  similes,  but  in  your  cups. 

Sav.  No,  no ;  I  am  steady  enough,  but  the  fumes 
of  the  wine  pass  directly  through  thy  egg-shell, 
and  leave  thy  brain  as  cool  as — Eh !  I  am  quite 
sober ;  my  similes  fail  me. 

Court.  Then  we'll  sit  down  here,  and  have  one 
sober  bottle. 

Enter  DlCK. 

Bring  a  bottle  and  glasses.  [Exit  Dick. 

Sav.  I'll  not  swallow  another  drop ;  no,  though 
the  juice  should  be  the  true  Falernian. 

Court.  By  the  bright  eyes  of  her  you  love,  you 
shall  drink  her  health. 

Re-enter  DlCK,  with  bottle  and  glasses. 

Sav.  Ah!  {Sitting  down.)  Her  I  loved  is  gone. 
(Sighing.)  She's  married!  ,  [Exit Dick. 

Court.  Then  bless  your  stars  you  are  not  her 
husband!  I  would  be  husband  to  no  woman  in 
Europe,  who  was  not  devilish  rich,  and  devilish 


.  Wherefore  ugly? 

Court.  Because  she  could  not  have  the  con 
science  to  exact  those  attentions  that  a  pretty  wife 
(expects ;  or  if  she  should,  her  resentments  would 
be  perfectly  easy  to  me,  nobody  would  undertake 
to  revenge  her  cause. 

Sav.  Thou  art  a  most  licentious  fellow. 

Court.  I  should  hate  my  own  wife,  that's  cer 
tain  ;  but  I  have  a  warm  heart  for  those  of  other 
Eeople ;  and  so  here's  to  the  prettiest  wife  in  Eng- 
ind,  Lady  Frances  Touchwood. 

Sav.  Lady  Frances  Touchwood !  I  rise  to  drink 
her.  (Drinks.)  How  the  devil  came  Lady  Frances 
in  your  head?  I  never  knew  you  give  a  woman  of 
chastity  before. 

Court.  That's  odd;  for  you  have  heard  me  give 
half  the  women  of  fashion  in  England.  But,  pray 
now,  what  do  you  take  a  woman  of  chastity  to  be  ? 

Sav.  Such  a  woman  as  Lady  Frances  Touchwood 
sir? 

Court.  Oh !  you  are  grave,  sir  ;  I  remember 
you  was  an  adorer  of  her's.  Why  didn'tyou  marry 
her! 

Sav.  I  had  not  the  arrogance  to  look  so  high. 
Had  my  fortune  been  worthy  of  her,  she  should 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  my  admiration. 

Court.  Precious  fellow  !  What !  I  suppose  you 
would  not  dare  tell  her  now  that  you  admire  her? 

Sav.  No,  nor  you. 

Court.  By  the  lord,  I  have  told  her  so. 

Sav.  Have?  Impossible! 

Court.  Ha,  ha,  ha!    Is  it  so? 

Sav.  How  did  she  receive  the  declaration  ? 

Court.  Why,  in  the  old  way ;  blushed  and  frown 
ed,  and  said  she  was  married. 


Sav.  What  amazing  things  thou  art  capable  of! 
I  could  more  easily  have  taken  the  Pope  by  the 
beard,  than  profaned  her  ears  with  such  a  declara 
tion. 

Court.  I  shall  meet  her  at  Lady  Brilliant's  to 
night,  where  I  shall  repeat  it;  and  I'd  lay  my  life, 
under  a  mask,  she'll  hear  it  all  without  a  blush  or  a 
frown. 

Sav.  (Rising.)  'Tis  false,  sir  !  She  won't. 

Court.  She  will !  (Rising.)  Nay,  I'll  venture  to 
lay  a  round  sum  that  1  prevail  on  her  to  go  out 
with  me ;  only  to  taste  the  fresh  air,  I  mean. 

Sav.  Preposterous  vanity  !  from  this  moment  I 
suspect  that  half  the  victories  you  have  boasted 
are  as  false  and  slanderous  as  your  pretended  in 
fluence  with  Lady  Frances. 

Court.  Pretended !  How  should  such  a  fellow 
as  you  now,  who  never  soared  beyond  a  cherry- 
cheeked  daughter  of  a  ploughman  in  Norfolk, 
judge  of  the  influence  of  a  man  of  my  figure  and 
habits?  I  could  shew  thee  a  list,  in  which  there 
are  names  to  shake  thy  faith  in  the  whole  sex; 
and,  to  that  list  I  have  no  doubtof  adding  the  name 
of  Lady — 

Sav.  Hold,  sir !  My  ears  cannot  bear  the  pro 
fanation  ;  you  cannot,  dare  not  approach  her.  For 
your  soul,  you  dare  not  mention  love  to  her.  Her 
look  would  freeze  the  word,  whilst  it  hovered  on 
thy  licentious  lips. 

Court.  Whu!  whu!  Well,  we  shall  see:  this 
evening,  by  Jupiter!  the  trial  shall  be  made.  If  I 
fail,  I  fail. 

Sav.  I  think  thou  darest  not !  But  my  life,  my 
honour,  on  her  purity.  [Exit. 

Court.  Hot-headed  fool!  But  since  he  has 
brought  it  to  this  point,  by  gad,  I'll  try  what  can 
be  done  with  her  ladyship.  (Rings.)  She's  frost 
work,  and  the  prejudices  of  education  yet  strong  : 
ergo,  passionate  professions  will  only  inflame  her 
pride,  and  put  her  on  her  guard.  For  other  arts'" 
then! 

Enter  DlCK. 

Dick,  do  yon  know  any  of  the  servants  at  Sir  George 
Touchwood's? 

Dick.  Yes,  sir,  I  knows  the  groom,  and  one  of 
the  housemaids  ;  for  the  matter  o'that,  she's  my 
own  cousin  ;  and  it  was  my  mother  that  helped  her 
to  the  place. 

Court.  Do  you  know  Lady  Frances's  maid  1 

Dick.  I  can't  say  as  how  I  know  she. 

Court.  Do  you  know  Sir  George's  valet  ? 

Dick.  No,  sir  ;  but  Sally  is  very  thick  with  Mr. 
Gibson,  Sir  George's  gentleman. 

Court.  Then  go  there  directly,  and  employ  Sally 
to  discover  whether  her  master  goes  to  Lady  Bril 
liant's  this  evening ;  and  if  he  does,  the  name  of  the 
shop  that  sold  his  habit. 

Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Court.  Be  exact  in  your  intelligence,  and  come 
to  me  at  Boodle's.  [Exit  Dick.]  If  I  cannot  other 
wise  succeed,  I'll  beguile  her  as  Jove  did  Alcmena, 
in  the  shape  of  her  husband.  The  possession  of 
so  fine  a  woman,  the  triumph  over  Saville,  are 
each  a  sufficient  motive;  and  united,  they  shall  be 
resistless.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— The  Street. 
Enter  SAVILLE. 

Sav.  The  air  has  recovered  me.  What  have  I 
been  doing?  Perhaps  my  petulance  may  be  the 
cause  of  her  ruin,  whose  honour  I  asserted  :  his 
vanity  is  piqued ;  and  where  women  are  concerned, 
Courtall  can  be  a  villain. 

Enter  DlCK,  bows,  and  passes  hastily. 
Ha!  That's  his  servant.    Dick! 
Dick.  (Returning.)  Sir! 
Sav.  Where  are  you  going,  Dick? 
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Dick.  Going !  I  am  going,  sir,  where  my  master 
sent  me. 

Sav.  Well  answered !  But  I  have  a  particular 
'eason  for  my  inquiry,  and  you  must  tell  me. 

Dick.  Why,  then,  sir,  I  am  going  to  call  upon 
i  cousin  of  mine,  that  lives  at  Sir  George  Touch 
wood's. 

Sav.  Very  well.  There,  (gives  him  money,)  you 
•must  make  your  cousin  drink  my  health.  What 
ire  you  going  about  1 

Dick.  Why,  sir,  I  believe  'tis  no  harm,  or  else- 
ways  I  am  sure  I  would  not  blab  ;  I  am  only  going 
to  ax  if  Sir  George  goes  to  the  masquerade  to-night, 
and  what  dress  he  wears. 

Sav.  Enough.  Now,  Dick,  if  you  will  call  at 
my  lodgings  in  your  way  back,  and  acquaint  me 
with  your  cousin's  intelligence,  I'll  double  the 
trifle  I  have  given  you. 

Dick.  Bless  your  honour ;  I'll  call,  never  fear. 

[Exit. 

Sav.  Surely  the  occasion  may  justify  the  means  ; 
'tis  doubly  my  duty  to  be  Lady  Frances's  protec 
tor.  Courtall,  I  see,  is  planning  an  artful  scheme : 
but  Saville  shall  out-plot  him.  [J&ftf. 

SCENE  IV. — Sir  George  Touchwood's. 
Enter  SIR  GEORGE  and  VILLERS. 

Vil.  For  shame,  Sir  George !  you  have  left  Lady 
'Frances  in  tears.  How  can  you  afflict  her  1 

Sir  G.  'Tis  I  that  am  afflicted ;  my  dream  of 
happiness  is  over;  Lady  Frances  and  I  are  dis 
united. 

Vil.  The  devil !  Why,  you  have  been  in  town 
but  ten  days  :  she  can  have  made  no  acquaintance 
for  a  Commons'  affair  yet. 

Sir  G.  Pho !  'tis  our  minds  that  are  disunited  : 
she  no  longer  places  her  whole  delight  in  me  ;  she 
has  yielded  herself  up  to  the  world. 

Vil.  Yielded  herself  up  to  the  world !  Why  did 
you  not  bring  her  to  town  in  a  cage"?  Then  she 
might  have  taken  a  peep  at  the  world.  But,  after 
all,  what  has  the  world  done?  A  twelvemonth 
since,  you  was  the  gayest  fellow  in  it.  Jf  anybody 
asked  who  dresses  best!  Sir  George  Touchwood. 
Who  is  the  most  gallant  man  1  Sir  George  Touch 
wood.  Who  is  the  most  wedded  to  amusement 
and  dissipation?  Sir  George  Touchwood.  And 
BOW  Sir  George  is  metamorphosed  into  a  sour 
censor ;  and  talks  of  fashionable  life  with  as  much 
bitterness  as  the  old  crabbed  fellow  in  Rome. 

Sir  G.  The  moment  I  became  possessed  of  such 
a  jewel  as  Lady  Frances,  every  thing  wore  a  dif 
ferent  complexion  ;  that  society  in  which  I  lived, 
with  so  much  £dat,  became  the  object  of  my 
terror;  and  I  think  of  the  manners  of  polite  life  as 
I  do  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  pest-house.  My  wife 
is  already  infected;  she  was  set  upon  this  morning 
by  maids,  widows,  and  bachelors,  who  carried  her 
oft'  in  triumph,  in  spite  of  my  displeasure. 

Vil.  Ay,  to  be  sure ;  there  would  have  been  no 
triumph  in  the  case,  if  you  had  not  opposed  it : 
but  I  have  heard  the  whole  story  from  Mrs.  Rack 
et  ;  and  I  assure  you,  Lady  Frances  didn't  en 
joy  the  morning  at  all;  she  wished  for  you  fifty 
times. 

Sir  G.  Indeed!  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Vil.  Perfectly  sure. 

Sir  G.  I  wish  I  had  known  it :  my  uneasiness 
at  dinner  was  occasioned  by  very  different  ideas. 

Vil.  Here  then  she  comes  to  receive  your  apo 
logy;  but  if  she  is  true  woman,  her  displeasure 
will  rise  in  proportion  to  your  contrition  ;  and  till 
you  grow  careless  about  her  pardon,  she  won't 
grant  it:  however,  I'll  leave  you.  Matrimonial 
duetts  are  seldom  set  in  the  style  I  like.  [Exit. 

Enter  LADY  FRANCES. 
Sir  G?.  The  sweet  sorrow  that  glitters  in  these 


eyes,  I  cannot  bear  (Embracing  her.)  Look  cheer 
fully,  you  rogue. 

F.  I  cannot  look  otherwise,  if  you  are 
pleased  with  me. 

Sir  G.  Well,  Fanny,  to-day  you  made  your 
entree  in  the  fashionable  world ;  tell  me  honestly 
the  impressions  you  received. 

Lady  F.  Indeed,  Sir  George,  I  was  so  hurried 
from  place  to  place,  that  I  had  not  time  to  find  out 
what  my  impressions  were. 

Sir  G.  That's  the  very  spirit  of  the  life  you  have 
chosen. 

Lady  F.  Every  body  about  me  seemed  happy  ; 
but  every  body  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  be  happy 
somewhere  else. 

Sir  G.  And  you  like  this  1 

Lady  F.  One  must  like  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
likes. 

Sir  G.  Pernicious  maxim  ! 

Lady  F.  But,  my  dear  Sir  George,  you  have  not 
promised  to  go  with  me  to  the  masquerade. 

Sir  G.  'Twould  be  a  shocking  indecorum  to  be 
seen  together,  you  know. 

Lady  F.  Oh,  no ;  I  asked  Mrs.  Racket,  and 
she  told  me  we  might  be  seen  together  at  the  mas 
querade,  without  being  laughed  at. 

Sir  G.  Really  ! 

Lady  F.  Indeed,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  could 
wish  it  was  the  fashion  for  married  people  to  be 
inseparable :  for  I  have  more  heart  felt  satisfaction 
in  fifteen  minutes  with  you  at  my  side,  than  fif 
teen  days  of  amusement  could  give  me  without 
you. 

Sir  G.  My  sweet  creature !  How  that  confes 
sion  charms  me  !  Let  us  begin  the  fashion. 

Lady  F.  O,  impossible !  we  should  not  gain  a 
single  proselyte;  and  you  can't  conceive  what 
spiteful  things  would  be  said  of  us.  At  Kensing 
ton,  to-day,  a  lady  met  us,  whom  we  saw  at  court, 
when  we  were  presented  ;  she  lifted  up  her  hands 
in  amazement!  "  Bless  me!"  said  she  to  her  com 
panion,  "  here's  Lady  Frances  without  Sir  Hurlo 
Thrumbo !  My  dear  Mrs.  Racket,  consider  what 
an  important  charge  you  have  !  For  heaven's  sake, 
take  her  home  again,  or  some  enchanter  on  a  flying 
dragon  will  descend  and  carry  her  off!" — "Oh!  ' 
said  another,  "  I  dare  say  Lady  Frances  has  a  clue 
at  her  heel,  like  the  peerless  Rosamond :  her  tender 
swain  would  never  have  trusted  her  so  far  without 
such  a  precaution." 

Sir  G.  Heaven  and  earth !  How  shall  innocence 
preserve  its  lustre  amidst  manners  so  corrupt?  My 
dear  Fanny,  I  feel  a  sentiment  for  thee  at  this  mo 
ment,  tenderer  than  love — more  animated  than  pas 
sion.  I  could  weep  over  lhat  purity,  exposed  to 
the  sullying  breath  of  fashion,  and  the  ton,  in  whose 
latitudinary  vortex  chastity  herself  can  scarcely 
move  unspotted. 

Enter  GIBSON. 
Gib.  Your  honour  talked,  I  thought,  something 


Sir  G.  Well. 

Gib.  Isn't  it — hasn't  your  honour — I  thought 
your  honour  had  forgot  to  order  a  dress. 

Lady  F.  Wrell  considered,  Gibson.  Come,  will 
you  be  Jew,  Turk,  or  heretic ;  Chinese  emperor, 
or  a  ballad-singer :  a  rake,  or  a  watchman  1 

Sir  G.  Oh !  neither,  my  love ;  I  can't  take  the 
trouble  to  support  a  character. 

Lady  F.  You'll  wear  a  domino,  then :  I  saw  a 
pink  domino  trimmed  with  blue,  at  the  shop  where 
I  bought  my  habit.  Would  you  like  it? 

Sir  G.  Anything,  anything. 

Lady  F.  Then  go  about  it  directly,  Gibson.  A 
pink  domino  trimmed  with  blue,  and  a  hat  of  the 
same  !  Come,  you  have  not  seen  my  dress  yet ;  it 
is  most  beautiful ;  I  long  to  have  it  on.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— A  Masquerade. 

A  Party  dancing  cotillions  in  front;  a  variety  of 
Characters  pass  and  repass. 

Mount.  Who'll  buy  my  nostrums'?  Who'll  buy 
my  nostrums? 

Mask.  What  are  they?  {They  all  come  round 
him.) 

Mount.  Different  sorts,  and  for  different  custom 
ers.  Here's  a  liquor  for  ladies  ;  it  expels  the 
rage  for  gaining  and  gallantry.  Here's  a  pill  for 
members  of  parliament ;  good  to  settle  consciences. 
Here's  an  eye-water  for  jealous  husbands ;  it 
thickens  the  visual  membrane,  through  which  they 
see  too  clearly.  Here's  a  decoction  for  the  clergy  ; 
it  never  sits  easy,  if  the  patient  has  more  than  one 
living.  Here's  a  draught  for  lawyers  ;  a  great  pro 
moter  of  modesty.  Here's  a  powder  for  projectors  ; 
'twill  rectify  the  fumes  of  an  empty  stomach,  and 
dissipate  their  airy  castles. 

Mask.  Have  you  a  nostrum  that  can  give  patience 
to  young  heirs,  whose  uncles  and  fathers  are  stout 
and  healthy'? 

Mount.  Yes ;  and  I  have  an  infusion  for  credi 
tors  ;  it  gives  resignation  and  humility,  when  fine 
gentlemen  break  their  promises,  or  plead  their  pri 
vilege. 

Mask.  Come  along :  I'll  find  you  customers  for 
your  whole  cargo.  (They  retire.) 

Enter  HARDY,  in  the  dress  of  Isaac  Mendoza. 

Har.  Why,  isn't  it  a  shame  to  see  so  many  stout, 
well-built  young  fellows,  masquerading,  and  cut 
ting  courantas  here  at  home,  instead  of  making 
the  French  cut  capers  to  the  tune  of  your  cannon ; 
or  sweating  the  Spaniards  with  an  English  fan 
dango  ?  I  foresee  the  end  of  all  this. 

Mask.  Why,  thou  little  testy  Israelite  ?  back  to 
Duke's  Place,  and  preach  your  tribe  into  a  sub 
scription  for  the  good  of  the  land,  on  whose  milk 
and  honey  ye  fatten.  Where  are  your  Joshuas 
and  your  Gideons,  eh  1  What!  all  dwindled  into 
stockbrokers,  pedlars,  and  rag-men? 

Har.  No,  not  all.  Some  of  us  turn  Christians  ; 
.and,  by  degrees,  grow  into  all  the  privileges  o 
Englishmen.  In  the  second  generation,  we  are 
patriots,  rebels,  courtiers,  and  husbands.  (Puts  his 
fingers  to  his  forehead.  Another  Mask  advances.) 

2  Mafk.  What,  my  little  Isaac  !  How  the  devil 
came  you  here?  Where's  your  old  Margaret? 

Har.  Oh !  I  have  got  rid  of  her. 

2  Mask.  Howl 

Har.  Why,  I  persuaded  a  young  Irishman  tha 
she  was  a  blooming  plump  beauty  of  eighteen ;  so 
they  made  an  elopement.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  and  she  is 
now  the  toast  of  Tipperary.  Ha !  there's  cousin 
Kacket  and  her  party  ;  they  sha'n't  know  me 
(Aside.  Puts  on  his  Mask.) 

Enter  FOLLY,  on  a  hobby-horse,  with  cap  and  bells 

Mask.  Eh !  Tom  fool !  what  business  have  you 
here? 

Folly .  What,  sir!  affront  a  prince  in  his  own 
dominion  !  (Struts  off.) 

Enter  MRS.  RACKET,  LADY  FRANCES,  SIR 
GEORGE,  and  FLUTTER. 

Mrs.  R.  Look  at  this  dumpling  Jew :  he  mus 
be  a  Levite  by  his  figure.  You  have  surely  prac 
tised  the  flesh-hook  a  long  time,  friend,  to  hav< 
raised  that  goodly  presence. 

Har.  About  as  long,  my  brisk  widow,  as  you 
have  been  angling  for  a  second  husband ;  but  m 
hook  has  been  better  baited  than  your's.  Youhav 
only  caught  gudgeons,  I  see.  (Pointing  to  Flutter. 

Flut.  Oh !  this  is  one  of  the  geniuses  they  hir 


o  entertain  the  company  with  their    aocidenta 
Hies.     Let  me  look  at  your  common-place  book 
riend.    I  want  a  few  good  things. 

Har.  I'd  oblige  you,  with  all  my  heart ;  but  you'l 

oil  them  in  repeating ;  or,  if  you  should  not 
hey '11  gain  you  no  reputation,  for  nobody  will  be- 
'eve  they  are  your  own. 

Sir  G.  He  knows  you.  Flutter !  the  little  gentle 
man  fancies  himself  a  wit,  I  see. 

Har.  There's  no  depending  on  what  you  see; 
he  eyes  of  the  jealous  are  not  to  be  trusted !  Look 
;o  your  lady. 

Flut.  He  knows  you,  Sir  George. 

Sir  G.  What!  am  I  the  town-talk?  (Aside.) 

Har.  I  can  neither  see  Doricourt  nor  Letty.  I 
must  find  them  out.  (Aside.)  [Exit. 

Mrs.  R.  Well,  Lady  Frances,  is  not  all  this 
charming?  Could  you  have  conceived  such  a  bril- 
iant  assemblage  of  objects  ? 

Lady  F.  Delightful.  The  days  of  enchantment 
are  restored  ;  the  columns  glow  with  sapphires  and 
rubies ;  emperors  and  fairies,  beauties  and  dwarfs, 
meet  me  at  every  step. 

Sir  G.  How  lively  are  first  impressions  on  sen 
sible  minds!  In  four  hours,  vapidity  and  languor 
will  take  place  of  that  exquisite  sense  of  joy  which 
flutters  your  little  heart. 

Mrs.  R.  What  an  inhuman  creature  !  Fate  has 
not  allowed  us  these  sensations  above  ten  times 
in  our  lives,  and  would  you  have  us  shorten  them 
by  anticipation?  (Sir  G.  and  Mrs.  R.  talk  apart.) 

Flut.  O  lord!  your  wise  men  are  the  greatest 
fools  upon  earth ;  they  reason  about  their  enjoy 
ments,  and  analyse  their  pleasures,  whilst  the  es 
sence  escapes.  Look,  Lady  Frances:  d'ye  see 
that  figure  strutting  in  the  dress  of  an  emperor? 
His  father  retails  oranges  in  Botolph-Lane.  That 
gipsy  is  a  maid  of  honour,  and  that  rag-man  a 
physician. 

Lady  F.  Why,  you  know  every  body ! 
Flut.  Oh !  every  creature.  A  mask  is  nothing 
at  all  to  me.  I  can  give  you  the  history  of  half 
the  people  here.  In  the  next  apartment,  there  is  a 
whole  family,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  have  lived 
on  water-cresses  this  month,  to  make  a  figure  here 
to-night ;  but,  to  make  up  for  that,  they'll  cram 
their  pockets  with  cold  ducks  and  chickens  for  a 
carnival  to-morrow. 

Lady  F.  Oh !  I  should  like  to  see  this  provident 
family. 

Flut.  Honour  me  with  your  arm. 

[Exeunt  Flut.  and  Lady  F. 

Mrs.  R.   (Advances.)  Come,  Sir  George,   you 

shall  be  my   beau.     We'll  make  the  tour  of  the 

rooms,  and  meet  them.     Oh  !  your  pardon ;  you 

must  follow  Lady  Frances  ;  or  the  wit  and  fine  parts 

of  Mr.  Flutter  may  drive  you  out  of  her  head, 

Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Exit 

Sir  G.  I  was  going  to  follow  her,  and  now  I  dar€ 

not.     How  can  I  be  such  a  fool  as  to  be  governed 

by  the  fear  of  that  ridicule  which  I  despise"?  [Exit 

Enter  DORICOURT,  meeting  a  Mask. 

Doric.  Ha  !  my  lord;  I  thought  you  had  beer 
engaged  at  Westminster  on  this  important  night. 

Mask.  So  I  am  ;  I  slipt  out  as  soon  as  Lord  Trope 
got  upon  his  legs.  I  can  badiner  here  an  hour  01 
two,  and  be  back  again  before  he  is  down.  There'i 
a  fine  figure !  I'll  address  her. 

Enter  LETITIA. 

Charity,  fair  lady  !  Charity  for  a  poor  pilgrim. 

Let.  Charity!  If  you  mean  my  prayers,  heavei 
grant  thee  wit,  pilgrim. 

Mask.  That  blessing  would  do  from  a  devotee 
from  you  I  ask  other  charities  ;  such  charities  a! 
beauty  should  bestow — soft  looks,  sweet  word* 
and  kind  wishes. 
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Let.  Alas !  I  am  bankrupt  of  these,  and  forced 
•:o  turn  beggar  myself.  There  he  is!  how  shall  I 
3atch  his  attention?  (Aside.) 

Mask.  Will  you  grant  me  no  favour1? 

Let.  Yes,  one;  I'll  make  you  my  partner — not 
for  life,  but  through  the  soft  mazes  of  a  minuet. 
Dare  you  dance  1 

Doric.  Some  spirit  in  that. 

Mask.  I  dare  do  anything  you  command.  That, 
lady,  is  against  my  vow  ;  but  here  comes  a  man  of 
the  world. 

Doric.  Do  you  know  her,  my  lord  1 

Mask.  No ;  such  a  woman  as  that  would  for 
merly  have  been  known  in  any  disguise ;  but 
beauty  is  now  common :  Venus  seems  to  have 
given  her  cestus  to  the  whole  sex. 

A  Minuet. 

Doric.  (During  the  minuet.}  She  dances  divinely. 
(  When  ended.)  Somebody  must  know  her !  Let  us 
inquire  who  she  is.  (Retires.) 

Enter  SAVILLE  and  KITTY  WILLIS,  habited  like 
Lady  Frances, 

Sav.  I  have  seen  Courtall  in  Sir  George's  habit, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  keep  himself  concealed. 
Go,  and  seat  yourself  in  the  tea-room  ;  and,  on  no 
account,  discover  your  face  ;  remember  too,  Kitty, 
that  the  woman  you  are  to  personate  is  a  woman  of 
virtue. 

Kitty.  I  am  afraid  1  shall  find  that  a  difficult 
character;  indeed  I  believe  it  is  seldom  kept  up 
through  a  whole  masquerade. 

Sav.  Of  that  you  can  be  no  judge.  Follow  my 
directions,  and  you  shall  be  rewarded.  [Exit  Kitty. 

Enter  DORICOURT. 

Doric.  Ha !  Saville,  did  you  see  a  lady  dance 
just  now? 

Sav.  No. 

Doric.  Very  odd.    Nobody  knows  her. 

Sav.  Where  is  Miss  Hardy? 

Doric.  Cutting  watch-papers,  and  making  conun 
drums,  I  suppose. 

Sav.  What  do  you  mean  1 

Doric.  'Faith,  I  hardly  know.  She's  not  here, 
however,  Mrs.  Racket  tells  me.  I  asked  no 
further. 

Sav.  Your  indifference  seems  increased. 

Doric.  Quite  the  reverse ;  'tis  advanced  thirty- 
two  degrees  towards  hatred. 

Sav.  You  are  jesting? 

Doric.  Then  it  must  be  with  a  very  ill  grace,  my 
dear  Saville  ;  for  I  never  felt  so  seriously.  Do  you 
know,  the  creature's  almost  an  idiot? 

Sav.  What! 

Doric.  An  idiot.  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  with 
her?  Egad!  I  think  I'll  feign  myself  mad;  and 
then  Hardy  will  propose  to  cancel  the  engagements. 

Sav.  An  excellent  expedient.  I  must  leave  you  ; 
you  are  mysterious,  and  I  can't  stay  to  unravel  ye. 
I  came  here  to  watch  over  innocence  and  beauty. 

Doric.  The  guardian  of  innocence  and  beauty  at 
three-and-twenty !  Is  there  not  a  cloven  foot  under 
that  black  gown,  Saville? 

Sav.  No,  'faith ;  Courtall  is  here  on  a  most  de 
testable  design.  I  found  means  to  get  a  knowledge 
of  the  lady's  dress,  and  have  brought  a  girl  to 
personate  her,  whose  reputation  cannot  be  hurt. 
You  shall  know  the  result  to-morrow.  Adieu.  [Exit. 

Doric.  (Musing.)  Yes,  I  think  that  will  do.  I'll 
feign  myself  mad,  fee  the  doctor  to  pronounce  me 
incurable,  and  when  the  parchments  aredestroyed — 
(Stands  in  a  musing  posture.) 

Enter  LETITIA. 
Let.  You  have  chosen  an  odd  situation  for  study. 


Fashion  and  taste  preside  in  this  spot :  they  throw 
their  spells  around  you:  ten  thousand  delights 
spring  up  at  their  command;  and  you,  a  stoic, — a 
being  without  senses, — are  wrapt  in  reflection. 

Doric.  And  you,  the  most  charming  being  in  the 
world,  awaken  me  to  admiration.  Did  you  come 
from  the  stars? 

Let.  Yes,  and  I  shall  re-ascend  in  a  moment. 

Doric.  Pray  shew  me  your  face  before  you  go. 

Let.  Beware  of  imprudent  curiosity ;  it  lost 
Paradise. 

Doric.  Eve's  curiosity  was  raised  by  the  devil ; 
'tis  an  angel  tempts  mine.  So  your  allusion  is  not 
in  point. 

Let.  But  why  would  you  see  my  face? 

Doric.  To  fall  in  love  with  it. 

Let.  And  what  then? 

Doric.  Why,  then — Ay,  curse  it!  there's  the 
rub!  (Aside.) 

Let.  Your  mistress  will  be  angry ;  but  per 
haps  you  have  no  mistress? 

Doric.  Yes,  yes ;  and  a  sweet  one  it  is ! 

Let.  What!  is  she  old? 

Doric.  No. 

Let.  Ugly? 

Doric.  No. 

Let.  What  then? 

Doric.  Pho!  don't  talk  about  her;  but  shew  me 
your  face. 

Let.  My  vanity  forbids  it ;  'twould  frighten  you. 

Doric.  Impossible!  Your  shape  is  graceful,  your 
air  bewitching,  your  bosom  transparent,  and  your 
chin  would  tempt  me  to  kiss  it,  if  I  did  not  see  a 
pouting,  red  lip  above  it,  that  demands — (Going 
to  kiss.) 

Let.  You  grow  too  free. 

Doric.  Shew  me  your  face  then;  only  half  a 
glance. 

Let.  Not  for  worlds  ! 

Doric.  What!  you  will  have  a  little  gentle  force? 
(Attempts  to  seize  her  mask.) 

Let.  I  am  gone  for  ever !  [ Exit. 

Doric.  'Tis  false— I'll  follow  to  the  end.     [Exit. 

Music.    Re-enter  FLUTTER,  LADY  FRANCES 
TOUCHWOOD,  and  SAVILLE. 

Lady  F.  How  can  you  be  thus  interested  for  a 
stranger  ? 

Sav.  Goodness  will  have  interest :  its  home  is 
heaven ;  on  earth  'tis  but  a  wanderer.  Where  is 
your  husband? 

Flat.  W7hy,  what's  that  to  him? 

Lady  F.  Surely  it  can't  be  merely  his  habit ; 
there's  something  in  him  that  awes  me. 

Flut.  Pho!  'tis  only  his  grey  beard.  I  know 
him  ;  he  keeps  a  lottery-office  on  Cornhill. 

Sav.  My  province  as  an  enchanter  lays  open 
every  secret  to  me,  lady !  There  are  dangers  abroad : 
beware !  [Exit. 

Lady  F.  'Tis  very  odd ;  his  manner  has  made 
me  tremble.  Let  us  seek  Sir  George. 

Flut.  He  is  coming  towards  us. 

Enter  COURTALL,  habited  like  Sir  George 
Touchwood. 

Court.  There  she  is  !  If  I  can  but  disengage  her 
from  that  fool,  Flutter,  crown  me,  ye  schemers, 
with  immortal  wreaths ! 

Lady  F.  O,  my  dear  Sir  George !  I  rejoice  to 
meet  you.  An  old  conjurer  has  been  frightening  me 
with  his  prophecies.  Where's  Mrs.  Rackett? 

Court.  In  the  dancing-room.  I  promised  to  send 
you  to  her,  Mr.  Flutter. 

Flut.  Ah!  she  wants  me  to  dance.  With  all  my 
heart.  [Exit. 

Lady  F.  Why  do  you  keep  on  your  mask  ?— 'tis 
too  warm. 

Court.  'Tis  very  warm.   I  want  air  j  let  us  go. 
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Lady  F.  You  seem  agitated.  ShaVt  we  bid  our 
company  adieu? 

Court.  No,  no  ;  there's  no  time  for  forms.  I'll 
just  give  directions  to  the  carriage,  and  be  with  you 
in  a  moment.  (Going,  steps  back.)  Put  on  your 
mask !  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  it.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  SAVILLE,  with  KITTY. 

Sav.  Now,  Kitty,  you  know  your  lesson.  Lady 
Frances,  (takes  off  his  mask)  let  me  lead  you  to 
your  husband. 

Lady  F.  Heavens!  Is  Mr.  Saville  the  conjurer? 
Sir  George  is  just  stepped  to  the  door  to  give  di 
rections.  We  are  going  home  immediately. 

Sav.  No,  madam,  you  are  deceived  :  Sir  George 
is  this  way. 

Lady  F.  This  is  astonishing ! 

Sav.  Be  not  alarmed  :  you  have  escaped  a  snare, 
and  shall  be  in  safety  in  a  moment. 

[Exeunt  Saville  and  Lady  Frances. 

Re-enter  CoURTALL,  who  seizes  Kitty's  hand. 

Court.  Now ! 

Kitty.  'Tis  pity  to  go  so  soon. 
Court.  Perhaps  I  may  bring  you  back,  my  angel ! 
but  go  now  you  must.       [Exeunt  Courtalland  Kitty. 

Music.    Re-enter  DORICOURT  and  LETITIA. 

Doric.  By  heavens!  I  never  was  charmed  till 
now.  English  beauty,  French  vivacity ;  wit,  ele 
gance.  Your  name,  my  angel !  tell  me  your  name, 
though  you  persist  in  concealing  your  face. 

Let.  My  name  has  a  spell  in  it. 

Doric.  I  thought  so  ;  it  must  be  charming. 

Let.  But  if  revealed,  the  charm  is  broken. 

Doric.  I'll  answer  for  its  force. 

Let.  Suppose  it  Harriet,  or  Charlotte,  or  Maria; 
or — 

Doric.  Hang  Harriet,  and  Charlotte,  and  Maria ! 
the  name  your  father  gave  ye! 

Let.  That  can't  be  worth  knowing  ;  'tis  so  tran 
sient  a  thing. 

Doric.  How  transient? 

Let.  Heaven  forbid  my  name  should  be  lasting 
till  I  am  married  ! 

Doric.  Married !  the  chains  of  matrimony  are  too 
heavy  and  vulgar  for  such  a  spirit  as  your's.  The 
flowery  wreaths  of  Cupid  are  the  only  bands  you 
should  wear. 

Let.  They  are  the  lightest,  I  believe;  but  'tis 
possible  to  wear  those  of  marriage  gracefully. 
Throw  them  loosely  round,  and  twist  them  in  a 
true-lover's  knot  for  the  bosom. 

Doric.  An  angel !  But  what  will  you  be  when  a 
wife? 

Let.  A  woman.  If  my  husband  should  prove  a 
churl,  a  fool,  or  a  tyrant,  I'd  break  his  heart,  ruin 
his  fortune,  elope  with  the  first  pretty  fellow  that 
asked  me  ;  and  return  the  contempt  of  the  world 
with  scorn,  whilst  my  feelings  preyed  upon  my 
life. 

Doric.  Amazing!  (Aside.)  What  if  you  loved 
him,  and  he  were  worthy  of  your  love  1 

Let.  Why,  then,  I'd  be  anything — and  all! 
grave,  gay,  capricious ;  the  soul  of  whim,  the 
spirit  of  variety;  live  with  him  in  the  eye  of 
fashion,  or  in  the  shade  of  retirement;  change  my 
country,  my  sex  ;  feast  with  him  in  an  Esquimaux 
hut,  or  a  Persian  pavilion  ;  join  him  in  the  victo 
rious  war-dance  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario, 
or  sleep  to  the  soft  breathings  of  the  flute  in  the 
cinnamon  groves  of  Ceylon  ;  dig  with  him  in  the 
mines  of  Golconda,  or  enter  the  dangerous  pre 
cincts  of  the  Mogul's  seraglio  ;  cheat  him  of  his 
wishes,  and  overturn  his  empire,  to  restore  the 
husband  of  my  heart  to  the  blessings  of  liberty 
and  love. 

Tlnrir    TVli  jrhtfnl  wildness  !    Oh  !  to  catch  thee. 


and  hold  thee  for  ever  in  this  little  cage !  (Attempt 
ing  to  clasp  her.) 

Let.  Hold,  sir!  Though  Cupid  must  give  the 
bait  that  tempts  me  to  the  snare,  'tis  Hymen  must 
spread  the  net  to  catch  me. 

Doric.  'Tis  in  vain  to  assume  airs  of  coldness ; 
fate  has  ordained  you  mine. 

Let.  How  do  you  know? 

Doric.  I  feel  it  here.  I  never  met  with  a  woman 
so  perfectly  to  my  taste  ;  and  I  won't  believe  it 
formed  you  so,  on  purpose  to  tantalise  me. 

Let.  This  moment  is  worth  a  whole  existence  ! 
(Aside.) 

Doric.  Come,  shew  me  your  face,  and  rivet  my 
chains. 

Let.  To-morrow  you  shall  be  satisfied. 

Doric.  To-morrow,  and  not  to-night? 

Let.  No. 

Doric.  Where,  then,  shall  I  wait  on  you  to-mor 
row  ?  Where  see  you  ? 

Let.  You  shall  see  me  at  an  hour  when  you  least 
expect  me. 

Doric.  Why  all  this  mystery  1 

Let.  I  like  to  be  mysterious.  At  present  be 
content  to  know,  that  I  am  a  woman  of  family  and 
fortune. 

Doric.  Let  me  see  you  to  your  carriage. 

Let.  As  you  value  knowing  me,  stir  not  a  step. 
If  I  am  followed,  you  never  see  me  more.  Adieu. 

[Exit* 

Enter  HARDY. 

Har.  Adieu !  then  I'm  come  in  at  the  fag  end ! 
(Aside.) 

Doric.  Barbarous  creature !  she's  gone  !  What^ 
and  is  this  really  serious?  Am  I  in  love?  Pho  ! 
it  can't  be. 

Enter  FLUTTER. 

O,  Flutter!  do  you  know  that  charming  creature? 

Flut.  What  charming  creature  ?  I  passed  a  thou 
sand. 

Doric.  She  went  out  at  that  door,  as  you  entered. 

Flut.  Oh  !  yes  ;  I  know  her  very  well. 

Doric.  Do  you,  my  dear  fellow?  who  ? 

Flut.  She's  kept  by  Lord  George  Jennet. 

Har.  Impudent  scoundrel !  I  foresee  I  shall  cut 
his  throat !  (A side.) 

Doric.  Kept! 

Flut.  Yes ;  Colonel  Gorget  had  her  first ;  then- 
Mr.  Loveill ;  then,  I  forget  exactly  how  many  ; 
and  at  last,  she's  Lord  George's.  (Talks  to  other 
Masks.) 

Doric.  I'll  murder  Gorget,  poison  Lord  George, 
and  shoot  myself. 

Har.  Now's  the  time,  I  see,  to  clear  up  the 
whole.  Mr.  Doricourt !  I  say,  Flutter  was  mis 
taken  ;  I  know  who  you  are  in  love  with. 

Doric.  A  strange  rencontre!  Who? 

Har.  My  Letty. 

Doric.  Oh!  I  understand  your  rebuke;  'tis  too 
soon,  sir,  to  assume  the  father-in-law. 

Har.  Zounds !  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  I  tell 
you  that  the  lady  you  admire  is  Letitia  Hardy. 

Doric.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  my  heart.  I  wish  I  was  !  [Exit. 

Har.  Stop  a  moment.  Stop,  I  say !  What,  you 
won't?  very  well;  if  I  don't  plajr  you  a  trick  for 
this,  may  I  never  be  a  grandfather!  I'll  plot  with 
Letty  now,  and  not  against  her;  ay,  hang  me  if  I 
don't !  There's  something  in  my  head,  that  shall 
tingle  in  his  heart.  He  shall  have  a  lecture  upon 
impatience,  that  I  foresee  he'll  be  the  better  for  as 
long  as  he  lives. 

Re-enter  SAVILLE,  with  Gentlemen. 

Sav.  Flutter,  come  with  us;  we're  going  to  raise 
a  laugh  at  Corn-tail's. 
Flut.  With  all  mv  heart.    "Live  to  live,"  was 
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ny  father's   motto:    "Live   to   laugh,"  is   mine. 
[Music.— Exeunt. 

SCENE  Il.—CowtalVs. 
Enter  KlTTY  and  COURTALL. 

Kitty.  Where  have  you  brought  me,  Sir  George? 
This  is  not  our  home  ! 

Court.  'Tis  my  home,  beautiful  Lady  Frances  ! 
'Kneels  and  takes  off  his  mask.)  Oh  !  forgive  the  ar- 
jency  of  my  passion,  which  has  compelled  me  to 
deceive  you ! 

Kitty.  Mr.  Courtall!  what  will  become  of  me"? 

Court.  Oh !  say  but  that  you  pardon  the  wretch 
who  adores  you.  Did  you  but  know  the  agonizing 
tortures  of  my  heart,  since  I  had  the  felicity  of 
jonversing  with  you  this  morning;  or  the  despair 
that  now — (Knocks,  Courtall  rises. ) 

Kitty.  Oh,  I'm  undone  ! 

Court.  Zounds !  my  dear  Lady  Frances,  I  am 
aot  at  home  !  (Calls  to  a  servant  without.)  Rascal ! 
do  you  hear?  Let  nobody  in  ;  I  am  not  at  home ! 

Serv.  (Without.)  Sir,  I  told  the  gentlemen  so. 

Court.  Eternal  curses  !  they  are  coming  up.  Step 
into  this  room,  adorable  creature !  one  moment ; 
Til  throw  them  out  of  the  window,  if  they  stay 
three.  [Exit  Kitty. 

Enter  SAVILLE,  FLUTTER,  and  Gentlemen. 

Flut.  O  gemini!  beg  the  petticoat's  pardon. 
Just  saw  a  corner  of  it. 

1  Gent.  No  wonder  admittance  was  so  difficult. 
il  thought  you  took  us  for  bailiffs. 

Court.  Upon  my  soul,  I  am  devilish  glad  to  see 
you ;  but  vou  perceive  how  I  am  circumstanced. 
Excuse  me  at  this  moment. 

2  Gent.  Tell  us  who  'tis  then. 
Court.  Oh,  fie ! 

Flut.  We  won't  blab. 

Court.  I  can't,  upon  honour.  Thus  far — she's  a 
woman  of  the  first  character  and  rank.  Saville, 
(taking  him  aside)  have!  influence,  or  have  I  not? 

Sav.  Why,  sure,  you  do  not  insinuate — 

Court.  No,  not  insinuate,  but  swear,  that  she's 
now  in  my  bed-chamber;  by  gad,  I  don't  deceive 
you.  There's  generalship,  you  rogue !  Such  an 
'humble,  distant,  sighing  fellow  as  thou  art,  at  the 
end  of  a  six  months'  siege,  would  have  boasted  of  a 
:kiss  from  her  glove.  I  only  give  the  signal,  and — 
ipop  !  she's  in  my  arms  ! 

Sav.  What,  Lady  Fran 

Court.  Hush  !  You  shall  see  her  name  to-morrow 
morning  in  red  letters  at  the  end  of  my  list.  Gen 
tlemen,  you  must  excuse  me  now.  Come  and  drink 
chocolate  at  twelve;  but — 

Sav.  Ay,  let  us  go,  out  of  respect  to  the  lady ! 
JTis  a  person  of  rank. 

Flut.  Is  it?  Then  I'll  have  a  peep  at  her. 
(  Runs  to  the  door. ) 

Court.  This  is  too  much.  (  Trying  to  prevent  him.) 

1  Gent.  By  Jupiter,  we'll  have  a  peep  ! 

Court.  Gentlemen,  consider — for  heaven's  sake — 
a  lady  of  quality.  What  will  be  the  consequences? 

Flut.  The  consequences  !  Why,  you'll  have  your 
throat  cut,  that's  all ;  but  I'll  write  your  elegy. 
So,  now  for  the  door !  (Part  open  the  door,  whilst 
the  rest  hold  Courtall.)  I  beg  your  ladyship's  par 
don,  whoever  you  are.  (Leads  her  out.)  Emerge 
from  darkness,  like  the  glorious  sun,  and  bless  the 
wondering  circle  with  your  charms.  (Takes  off  her 
mask. ) 

Sav.  Kitty  Willis  !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Omnes.  Kitty  Willis  !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Kitty  Willis ! 

1  Gent.  Why,  what  a  fellow  you  are,  Courtall, 
to  attempt  imposing  on  your  friends  in  this  manner ! 
A  lady  of  quality!  An  earl's  daughter!  Your 
ladyship's  most  obedient.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 


Sav.  Courtall,  have  you  influence,  or  have  you 
not? 

Flut.  The  man's  moon-struck. 

Court.  Hell  and  ten  thousand  furies  seize  you  all 
together! 

Kitty.  What,  me  too,  Mr.  Courtall?  me,  whom 
you  have  knelt  to,  prayed  to,  and  adored? 

Flut.  That's  right,  Kitty  ;  give  him  a  little  more. 

Court.  Disappointed  and  laughed  at ! 

Sav.  Laughed  at  and  despised.  I  have  fulfilled 
my  design,  which  was  to  expose  your  villany, 
and  laugh  at  your  presumption.  Adieu,  sir ;  re 
member  how  you  again  boast  of  your  influence 
with  women  of  rank ;  and  when  you  next  want 
amusement,  dare  not  to  look  up  to  the  virtuous 
and  to  the  noble  for  a  companion.  [Exit, 

Flut.  And,  Courtall,  before  yon  carry  a  lady 
into  your  bed-chamber  again,  look  under  her  mask : 
d'ye  hear  ?  [Exit,  hading  Kitty. 

Court.  There's  no  bearing  this !  I'll  set  off  for 


Paris  directly. 
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[Exit. 


SCENE  I.— Hardy's  House. 
Enter  HARDY  and  VILLERS. 

Vil.  Whimsical  enough!  Dying  for  her,  and 
hates  her!  Believes  her  a  fool,  and  a  woman  of 
brilliant  understanding ! 

Har.  As  true  as  you  are  alive,  but  when  I  went 
up  to  him,  last  night,  at  the  Pantheon,  out  of  down 
right  good-nature,  to  explain  things,  my  gentle 
man  whips  round  upon  his  heel,  and  snapped  one 
as  short  if  I  had  been  a  beggar  woman  with  six 
children,  and  he  overseer  of  the  parish. 

Vil.  Here  comes  the  wonder-worker. 

Enter  LETITIA. 

Here  comes  the  enchantress,  who  can  go  to  mas 
querades,  and  sing,  and  dance,  and  talk  a  man  out 
of  his  wits  !  But,  pray,  have  we  morning  masque 
rades  ? 

Let.  Oh !  no  ;  but  I  am  so  enamoured  of  this  all- 
conquering  habit,  that  I  could  not  resist  putting  it 
on  the  moment  I  had  breakfasted.  I  shall  wear  it 
on  the  day  I  am  married,  and  then  lay  it  by  in 
spices,  like  the  miraculous  robes  of  St.  Bridget. 

Vil.  That's  as  most  brides  do.  The  charms  that 
helped  to  catch  the  husband  are  generally  laid  by, 
one  after  another,  till  the  lady  grows  a  downright 
wife  ;  and  then  runs  crying  to  her  mother,  because 
she  has  transformed  her  lover  into  a  downright 
husband. 

Har.  Listen  to  me.  I  ha'n't  slept  to-night  for 
thinking  of  plots  to  plague  Doricourt ;  and  they 
drove  one  another  out  of  my  head  so  quick,  that  I 
was  as  giddy  as  a  goose,  and  could  make  nothing 
of  them.  I  wish  to  goodness  you  could  contrive 
something. 

Vil.  Contrive  to  plague  him  ?  Nothing  so  easy. 
Don't  undeceive  him,  madam,  till  he  is  your  hus 
band.  Marry  him  whilst  he  possesses  the  senti 
ments  you  laboured  to  give  him  of  Miss  Hardy ; 
and  when  you  are  his  wife — 

Let.  O,  heavens!  I  see  the  whole;  that's  the 
very  thing.  My  dear  Mr.  Villers,  you  are  the 
divinest  man ! 

Vil.  Don't  make  love  to  me,  hussy. 

Enter  MRS.  RACKET. 

Mrs.  R.  No,  pray  don't ;  for  I  design  to  have 
Villers  myself  in  about  six  years.  There's  an 
oddity  in  him  that  pleases  me.  He  holds  women 
in  contempt ;  and  I  should  like  to  have  an  oppor 
tunity  of  breaking  his  heart  for  that. 
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Vil.  And  when  I  am  heartily  tired  of  life,  I  know 
no  woman  whom  I  would  with  more  pleasure  make 
my  executioner. 

Har.  It  cannot  be.  I  foresee  it  will  be  impos 
sible  to  bring  it  about.  You  know  the  wedding 
wasn't  to  take  place  this  week,  or  more  ;  and  Letty 
will  never  be  able  to  play  the  fool  so  long. 

Vil.  The  knot  shall  be  tied  to-night.  I  have  it 
all  here.  {Pointing  to  his  forehead.)  The  license  is 
ready.  Feign  yourself  ill ;  send  for  Doricourt, 
and  tell  him  you  can't  go  out  of  the  world  in  peace, 
except  you  see  the  ceremony  performed. 

Har.  I  feign  myself  ill !  I  could  as  soon  feign 
myself  a  Roman  ambassador.  I  was  never  ill  in 
my  life,  but  with  the  tooth- ache:  when  Letty's 
mother  was  a  breeding  I  had  all  the  qualms. 

Vil.  Oh  1  I  have  no  fear  for  you.  But  what  says 
Miss  Hardy?  Are  you  willing  to  make  the  irrevo 
cable  vow  before  night  ? 

Let.  Oh,  heavens  !  I — 'Tis  so  exceeding  sudden, 
that  really— 

Mrs.  R.  That  really  she  is  frightened  out  of  her 
wits,  lest  it  should  be  impossible  to  bring  matters 
about.  But  I  have  taken  the  scheme  into  my  pro 
tection,  and  you  shall  be  Mrs.  Doricourt  before 
night.  Come,  (to  Hardy)  to  bed  directly :  your 
room  shall  be  crammed  with  phials,  and  all  the  ap 
paratus  of  death.  Then,  heigh,  presto !  for  Dori 
court. 

Vil.  You  go  and  put  off  your  conquering  dress, 
(to  Letitia)  and  get  all  your  awkward  airs  ready  : 
and  you  practise  a  few  groans,  (to  Hardy)  and 
you,  if  possible,  an  air  of  gravity.  (To  Mrs. 
Racket.}  I'll  answer  for  the  plot. 

Let.  Married  in  jest !  'Tis  an  odd  idea !  Well, 
I'll  venture  it.  [Exeunt  Letitia  and  Mrs.  Racket. 

Vil.  Ay,  I'll  be  sworn!  (Looks  at  his  watch.) 
'T'i&  past  three.  The  budget's  to  be  opened  this 
morning.  I'll  just  step  down  to  the  house.  Will 
you  go? 

Har.  What!  with  a  mortal  sickness"? 

Vil.  What  a  blockhead !  I  believe  if  half  of  us 
were  to  stay  away  with  mortal  sickness,  it  would 
be  for  the  health  of  the  nation.  Good  morning. 
I'll  call  and  feel  your  pulse  as  I  come  back.  [Exit. 

Har.  You  won't  find  them  over  brisk,  I  Fancy. 
I  foresee  some  ill  happening  from  this  making  be 
lieve  to  die  before  one's  time.  But  hang  it — 
ahem!  I  am  a  stout  man  yet;  only  fifty-six. 
What's  that!  In  the  last  yearly  bills  there  were 
three  lived  to  above  a  hundred :  Fifty-six ! 
Fiddle-de-dee  !  I  am  not  afraid,  not  I.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Doricourt's  Lodgings. 

DoRICOUKT  discovered  in  his  robe-de-chambre. 
Enter  SAVILLE. 

Sav.  Undressed  so  late! 

Doric.  I  didn't  go  to  bed  till  late.  'Twas  late 
before  I  slept — late  when  I  rose.  Do  you  know 
Lord  George  Jennett? 

Sav.  Yes. 

Doric.  Has  he  a  mistress  1 

Sav.  Yes. 

Doric.  What  sort  of  a  creature  is  she  ? 

Sav.  Why,  she  spends  him  three  thousand  a 
year  with  the  ease  of  a  duchess,  and  entertains  his 
friends  with  the  grace  of  a  Ninon.  Ergo,  she  is 
handsome,  spirited,  and  clever.  (Doricourt  walks 
about  disordered.)  In  the  name  of  caprice,  what 
ails  you  1 

Doric.  You  have  hit  it.  Elle  est  mon  caprice. 
The  mistress  of  Lord  George  Jennett  is  my  caprice. 
Oh,  insufferable ! 

Sav.  What,  you  saw  her  at  the  masquerade  1 

Doric.  Saw  her,  loved  her,  died  for  her — without 
knowing  her  ;  and  now,  the  curse  is,  I  can't  hate  her. 


Sav.  Ridiculous  enough  !  All  this  distress  about 
a  kept  woman,  whom  any  man  may  have,  I  dare 
swear,  in  a  fortnight.  They've  been  jarring  some 
time. 

Doric.  Have  her!  The  sentiment  I  have  con 
ceived  for  the  witch  is  so  unaccountable,  that,  in 
that  line,  I  cannot  bear  her  idea.  Were  she  a  wo 
man  of  honour,  for  a  wife,  I  could  adore  her ;  but 
I  really  believe,  if  she  should  send  me  an  assigna 
tion,  I  should  hate  her. 

Sav.  Heyday !  This  sounds  like  love.  What 
becomes  of  poor  Miss  Hardy! 

Doric.  Her  name  has  given  me  an  ague !  Dear 
Saville,  how  shall  I  contrive  to  make  old  Hardy 
cancel  the  engagements !  The  moiety  of  the  estate, 
which  he  will  forfeit,  shall  be  his  the  next  moment 
by  deed  of  gift. 

Sav.  Let  me  see  :  can't  you  get  it  insinuated  that 
you  are  a  devilish  wild  fellow ;  that  you  are  an 
infidel,  and  attached  to  wenching,  gaming,  and  so 
forth! 

Doric.  Ay,  such-  a  character  might  have  done 
some  good  two  centuries  back.  But  who  the  devil 
can  it  frighten  now  ?  I  believe  it  must  be  the  mad 
scheme  at  last.  There,  will  that  do  for  a  grin? 
(Affects  madness.) 

Sav.  Ridiculous !  but  how  are  you  certain  that 
the  woman  who  has  so  bewildered  you  belongs  to 
Lord  George ! 

Doric.  Flutter  told  me  so. 

Sav.  Then  fifty  to  one  against  the  intelligence. 

Doric.  It  must  be  so.  There  was  a  mystery  in 
her  manner,  for  which  nothing  else  can  account. 
A  violent  rap.)  Who  can  this  be  1 

Sav.  (Looks  out.)  The  proverb  is  your  answer; 
'tis  Flutter  himself.  Tip  him  a  scene  of  the  mad 
man,  and  see  how  it  takes. 

Doric.  I  will  ;  a  good  way  to  send  it  about  town. 
Shall  it  be  for  the  melancholy  kind,  or  the  raving  ? 

Sav.  Rant !  rant !     Here  he  comes. 

Doric.  Talk  not  to  me,  who  can  pull  comets  by 
the  beard,  and  overset  an  island  ! 

Enter  FLUTTER. 

There!  This  is  he!  this  is  he  who  hath  sent  my 
poor  soul,  without  coat  or  breeches,  to  be  tossed 
about  in  aether  like  a  duck-feather  !  Villain,  give 
me  my  soul  again  !  (Seizes  him.) 

Flut.  Upon  my  soul!  I  hav'n't  got  it.  (Exceed 
ingly  frightened. ) 

Sav.  Oh!  Mr. Flutter,  what  a  melancholy  sight ! 
I  little  thought  to  have  seen  my  poor  friend  reduced 
to  this. 

Flut.  Mercy  defend  me !     What,  is  he  mad? 

Sav.  You  see  how  it  is.  A  cursed  Italian  lady — 
Jealousy — gave  him  a  drug ;  and  every  full  of  the 
moon — 

Doric.  Moon!  Who  dares  talk  of  the  moon! 
The  patroness  of  genius;  the  rectifier  of  wits; 
the — Oh  !  here  she  is  !  I  feel  her  ;  she  tugs  at  my 
brain.  She  has  it!  she  has  it!  Oh!  [Exit. 

Flut.  Well,  this  is  dreadful !  exceeding  dread 
ful,  I  protest.  Have  you  had  Monro! 

Sav.  Not  yet.  The  worthy  Miss  Hardy— what 
a  misfortune ! 

Flut.  Ay,  very  true.    Do  they  know  it! 

Sav.  Oh,  no  !  the  paroxysm  seized  him  but  this 
morning. 

Flut.  Adieu  ;  Ican't  stay.    (Going  in  great  haste.) 

Sav.  But  you  must  stay,  (holding  him)  and  as 
sist  me  ;  perhaps  he'll  return  again  in  a  moment ; 
and  when  he  is  in  this  way ,  his  strength  is  prodigious. 

Flut.  Can't,  indeed;  can't,  upon  my  soul.  (Going.) 
.  Sav.  Flutter,  don't  make  a  mistake  now  ;  re 
member,  'tis  Doricourt  that's  mad. 

Flut.  Yes — you  mad. 

Sav.  No,  no;  Doricourt. 
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Flut.  Egad !  I'll  say  you  are  both  mad,  and  then 
[  ca'nt  mistake.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— *Sir  George  Touchwood's  House. 

'Enter  SIR  GEORGE  and  LADY  FRANCES  TOUCH 
WOOD. 

•Sir  G.  The  bird  is  escaped ;  Courtall  is  gone  to 
France. 

Lady  F.  Heaven  and  earth  !  Have  you  been  to 
seek  him? 

Sir  G.  Seek  him  !     Ay. 

Lady  F.  How  did  you  get  his  name  ?  I  should 
never  have  told  it  you. 

•Sir  G.  I  learned  it  in  the  first  coffee-house  I  en 
tered.  Every  body  is  full  of  the  story. 

Lady  F.  Thank  heaven,  he's  gone !  But  I  have 
a  story  for  you  :  the  Hardy  family  are  forming  a 
plot  upon  your  friend  Doricourt,  and  we  are  ex 
pected  in  thfe  evening  to  assist. 

•Sir  G.  With  all  my  heart,  my  angel!  but  I  can't 
stay  to  hear  it  unfolded.  They  told  me  Mr.  Saville 
would  be  at  home  in  half  an  hour,  and  I  am  impa 
tient  to  see  him.  The  adventure  of  last  night — 

Lady  F.  Think  of  it  only  with  gratitude.  The 
danger  I  was  in  has  overset  a  new  system  of  con 
duct,  that  perhaps  I  was  too  much  inclined  to  adopt. 
But  henceforward,  my  dear  Sir  George,  you  shall 
be  my  constant  companion  and  protector;  and 
when  they  ridicule  the  unfashionable  monsters,  the 
felicity  of  our  hearts  will  make  their  satire  pointless. 

•Sir  G.  Charming  angel !  You  almost  reconcile 
me  to  Courtall.  Hark !  here's  company.  (Stepping 
to  the  door.)  'Tis  your  lively  widow ;  I'll  step 
down  the  back  stairs  to  escape  her.  [Exit. 

Enter  MRS.  RACKET. 

Mrs.  R.  Oh,  Lady  Frances  !  I  am  shocked  to 
death.  Have  you  received  a  card  from  us  ? 

Lady  F.  Yes  ;  within  these  twenty  minutes. 

Mrs.  R.  Ay,  tis  of  no  consequence.  'Tis  all 
over — Doricourt's  mad. 

LadyF.  Mad! 

Mrs.  R.  My  poor  Letitia  !  Just  as  we  were  en- 
-^  **-  -  -  3t  of  a  scheme  that 


nness,  in  came 
igence  :   I  flew 

here  to  know  if  you  had  heard  it. 

Lady  F.  No,  indeed  ;  and  I  hope  it  is  one  of  Mr. 

Flutter's  dreams. 

Enter  SAVILLE. 

Apropos  ;  now  we  shall  be  informed.  Mr.  Saville, 
I  rejoice  to  see  you,  though  Sir  George  will  be  dis 
appointed  ;  he's  gone  to  your  lodgings. 

Sav.  I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  prevented 
Sir  George.  I  hope  your  ladyship's  adventure  last 
night  did  not  disturb  your  dreams'? 

Lady  F.  Not  at  all  ;  for  I  never  slept  a  moment. 
My  escape,  and  the  importance  of  my  obligations  to 
you,  employed  my  thoughts.  But  we  have  just  had 
shocking  intelligence.  Is  it  true  that  Doricourt  is 
mad? 

Sav.  So,  the  business  is  done.  (Aside.)  Madam, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  have  just  been  a  melan 
choly  witness  of  his  ravings  ;  he  was  in  the  height 
of  a  paroxysm.  v* 

Mrs.R.  Oh,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it!  Flut 
ter  told  us  the  whole  history.  Some  Italian  princess 


gave  him  a  drug,  in  a  box  of  sweetmeats,  sent  to 
him  by  her  own  page  ;  and  it  renders  him  lunatic 
every  month.  Poor  Miss  Hardy!  I  never  felt  so 


much  on  any  occasion  in  my  life. 

Sav.  To  soften  your  concern,  I  will  inform  you, 
madam,  that  Miss  Hardy  is  less  to  be  pitied  than 
you  imagine. 


Mrs.  R.  Why  so,  sir  1 

Sav.  'Tis  rather  a  delicate  subject,  but  he  did 
not  love  Miss  Hardy. 

Mrs.R.  He  did  love  Miss  Hardy,  sir;  and  would 
have  been  the  happiest  of  men. 

Sav.  Pardon  me,  madam  ;  his  heart  was  not  only 
free  from  that  lady's  chains,  but  absolutely  capti 
vated  by  another. 

Mrs.  R.  No,  sir  ;  no.  It  was  Miss  Hardy  who 
captivated  him.  She  met  him  last  night  at  the 
masquerade,  and  charmed  him  in  disguise.  He  pro 
fessed  the  most  violent  passion  for  her;  and  a  plan 
was  laid  this  evening  to  cheat  him  into  happiness. 

Sav.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Upon  my  soul,  I  must  beg 
your  pardon  !  I  have  not  eaten  of  the  Italian 


princess's  box  of  sweetmeats,  sent  by  her  own  page  ; 
and  yet  I  am  as  mad  as  Doricourt.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mrs.R.  So  it  appears.     What  can  all  this  mean  1 

Sav.  Why,  madam,  he  is  at  present  in  his  per 
fect  senses  ;  but  he'll  lose  them  in  ten  minutes 
through  joy.  The  madness  was  only  a  feint,  to 
avoid  marrying  Miss  Hardy.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I'll  carry 
him  the  intelligence  directly.  (Going.) 

Mrs.  R.  N  ot  for  worlds.  I  owe  him  revenge  now 
for  what  he  has  made  us  suffer.  You  must  promise 
not  to  divulge  a  syllable  I  have  told  you  ;  and  when 
Doricourt  is  summoned  to  Mr.  Hardy's,  prevail  on 
him  to  come,  madness  and  all. 

LadyF.  Pray  do.  I  should  like  to  see  him  shew 
ing  oft,  now  I  am  in  the  secret. 

Sav.  You  must  be  obeyed  ;  though  'tis  inhuman 
to  conceal  his  happiness. 

Mrs.  R.  I  am  going  home  ;  so  I'll  set  yon  down 
at  his  lodgings,  and  acquaint  you,  by  the  way,  with 
our  whole  scheme.  Allons  ! 

Sav.  I  attend  yon.    (Leading  her  out.) 

Mrs.  R.  You  won't  fail  us? 

[Exeunt  Mr.  Saville  and  Mrs.  Racket. 

Lady  F.  No  ;  depend  on  us.  [Exit. 

SCENE   IV.—  Doricourt's  Lodgings. 
DORICOURT  seated,  reading. 

Doric.  (Flings  away  the  book.)  What  effect  oan 
the  morals  of  fourscore  have  on  a  mind  torn  with 
passion?  (Musing.)  Is  it  possible  such  a  soul  as 
her's  can  support  itself  in  so  humiliating  a  situation  ? 
A  kept  woman  !  (Rising.)  Well,  well;  I  am  glad 
it  is  so  !  I  am  glad  it  is  so  ! 

Enter  SAVILLE. 

Sav.  What  a  happy  dog  you  are,  Doricourt  !  I 
might  have  been  mad,  or  beggared,  or  pistoled, 
myself,  without  its  being  mentioned.  But  you,  for 
sooth,  the  whole  female  world  is  concerned  for.  I 
reported  the  state  of  your  brain  to  five  different  wo 
men.  The  lip  of  the  first  trembled;  the  white  bo 
som  of  the  second  heaved  a  sigh  ;  the  third  ejacu 
lated,  and  turned  her  eye  to  —  the  glass  ;  the  fourth 
blessed  herself;  and  the  fifth  said,  whilst  she  pin 
ned  a  curl,  "Well,  now  perhaps  he'll  be  an  amusing 
companion  :  his  native  dulness  was  intolerable." 

Doric.  Envy  !  sheer  envy,  by  the  smiles  of 
Hebe  !  There  are  not  less  than  forty  pair  of  the 
brightest  eyes  in  town  will  drop  crystals,  when 
they  hear  of  my  misfortune. 

Sav.  Well!  but  I  have  news  for  you.  Poor 
Hardy  is  confined  to  his  bed  ;  they  say  he  is  going 
out  of  the  world  by  the  first  post,  and  he  wants  to 
give  you  his  blessing. 

Doric.  111!  so  ill!  I  am  sorry  from  my  soul. 
He's  a  worthy  little  fellow,  if  he  had  not  the  gift 
of  foreseing  so  strongly. 

Sav.  Well,  you  must  go  and  take  leave. 

Doric.  What!  to  act  the  lunatic  in  the  dying 
man's  chamber. 
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Sav.  Exactly  the  thing;  and  will  bring  your  bu 
siness  to  a  short  issue  ;  for  his  last  commands  must 
be,  that  you  are  not  to  marry  his  daughter. 

Doric.  That's  true,  by  Jupiter!  and  yet,  hang  it! 
impose  upon  a  fellow  at  so  serious  a  moment T  I 
can't  do  it. 

Sav.  You  must,  faith.  I  am  answerable  for  your 
appearance,  though  it  should  be  in  a  straight  waist 
coat.  He  knows  your  situation,  and  seems  the 
more  desirous  of  an  interview. 

Doric.  I  don't  like  encountering  Racket.  She's 
an  arch,  little  devil,  and  will  discover  the  cheat. 

Sav.  There's  a  fellow !  cheated  ninety-nine  wo 
men,  and  now  afraid  of  the  hundredth. 

Doric.  And  with  reason,  for  that  hundredth  is  a 
widow.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.— Hardy's. 
Enter  MRS.  RACKET  and  Miss  OGLE. 

Miss  O.  And  so,  Miss  Hardy  is  actually  to  be 
married  to-night  ? 

Mrs.  R.  If  her  fate  does  not  deceive  her.  You 
are  apprised  of  the  scheme,  and  we  hope  it  will 
succeed. 

MissO.  Deuce  take  her !  she's  six  years  younger 
than  I  am.  (Aside.)  Is  Mr.  Doricourt  hand 
some? 

Mrs.  R.  Handsome,  generous,  young,  and  rich. 
There's  a  husband  for  ye !  Isn't  he  worth  pulling 
caps  for? 

Miss  O.  O'my  conscience,  the  widow  speaks  as 
though  she'd  give  cap,  ears,  and  all  for  him.  (Aside. ) 
I  wonder  you  didn't  try  to  catch  this  wonderful  man, 
Mrs.  Racket? 

Mrs.  R.  Really,  Miss  Ogle,  I  had  not  time.  Be 
sides,  when  I  marry,  so  many  stout  young  fellows 
will  hang  themselves,  that,  out  of  regard  to  society, 
in  these  sad  times,  I  shall  postpone  it  for  a  few 
years.  This  will  cost  her  a  new  lace  j  I  heard  it 
crack.  (Aside.) 

Enter  SIR  GEORGE  and  LADY  FRANCES. 

Sir  G.  Well,  here  we  are.  Bat  where's  the 
knight  of  the  woeful  countenance  ? 

Mrs.  R.  Here  soon,  I  hope;  for  a  woeful  night 
it  will  be  without  him. 

Sir  G.  Oh,  fie!  do  you  condescend  to  pun? 

Mrs.  R.  Why  not?  It  requires  genius  to  make  a 

food  pun  ;  some  men  of  bright  parts  can't  reach  it. 
know  a  lawyer  who  writes  them  on  the  back  of 
his  briefs ;  and  says  they  are  of  great  use — in  a  dry 
cause. 

Enter  FLUTTER. 

Flut.  Here  they  come !  here  they  come !  Their 
coach  stopped  as  mine  drove  off. 

Sav.  (  Without.)  Come,  let  me  guide  yon !  This 
way,  my  poor  friend !  Why  are  you  so  furious  ? 

Doric.  (Without.)  The  house  of  death  !  to  the 
house  of  death  ! 


Enter  DORICOURT  and  SAVILLE. 

Ah  !  this  is  the  spot ! 

Lady  F.  How  wild  and  fiery  he  looks  ! 

Miss  O.  Now,  I  think  he  looks  terrified  '. 

Mrs.  R.  I  never  saw  a  madman  before.  Let  me 
examine  him.  Will  he  bite  ? 

Sav.  Pray  keep  out  of  his  reach,  ladies.  You 
don't  know  your  danger.  He's  like  a  wild  cat,  if 
a  sudden  thought  seizes  him. 

Mrs.  R.  You  talk  like  a  keeper  of  wild  cats. 
How  much  do  you  demand  for  shewing  the  mon 
ster? 


Doric.  I  don't  like  this  ;  I  must  rouse  their  sen 
sibility.  (Aside.)  There!  there  she  darts  through 
the  air  in  liquid  flames.  Down  again.  Now  I  have 
her.  Oh  !  she  burns  !  she  scorches  !  Oh  !  she 
eats  into  my  very  heart ! 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Doric.  I  am  laughed  at! 

Mrs.  R.  Laughed  at !  ay,  to  be  sure ;  why,  I 
could  play  the  madman  better  than  you.  There! 
there  she  is  !  Now  I  have  her !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Doric.  I'll  leave  the  house:  I'm  covered  with 
confusion.  (Going.) 

Sir  G.  Stay,  sir;  you  must  not  go.  'Twas 
poorly  done,  Mr.  Doricourt,  to  affect  madness  ra 
ther  than  fulfil  your  engagements. 

Doric.  Affect  madness?  Saville,  what  can  I  do? 

Sav.  Since  you  are  discovered,  confess  the  whole. 

Doric.  Yes  ;  since  my  designs  have  been  so  un 
accountably  discovered,  I  will  avow  the  whole.  I 
cannot  love  Miss  Hardy;  and  I  will  never — 

Sav.  Hold,  my  dear  Doricourt !  What  will  the 
world  say  to  such — 

Doric.  D—  the  world !  What  will  the  world 
give  me  for  the  loss  of  happiness  ?  Must  I  sacri 
fice  my  peace  to  please  the  world? 

Sir  G.  Yes,  every  thing,  rather  than  be  branded 
with  dishonour. 

Lady  F.  Though  our  arguments  should  fail,  there 
is  a  pleader,  whom  you  surely  cannot  withstand  ; 
the  dying  Mr.  Hardy  supplicates  you  not  to  for 
sake  his  child. 

Sir  G. 


Flut 


G.  The  dying  Mr.  Hardy  ! 
.  The  dying  Mr.  Hardy  ! 


Enter  VlLLERS. 


Vil.  The  dying  Mr.  Hardy  requests  you  to  grant 
him  a  moment's  conversation,  Mr.  Doricourt  ; 
though  you  should  persist  to  send  him  miserable  to 
the  grave.  Let  me  conduct  you  to  his  chamber. 

Doric.  Oh  !  ay,  anywhere  ;  to  the  antipodes  ;  to 
the  moon.  Carry  me.  Do  with  me  what  you 
will. 

Mrs.R.  I'll  follow,  and  let  you  know  what  passes. 
[Exeunt  Vil.,  Doric.,  Mrs.  R.,  and  Miss  O. 

Flut.  Ladies,  ladies  !  have  the  charity  to  take  me 
with  you,  that  I  may  make  no  blunder  in  repeating 
the  story.  [Exit. 

Lady  F.  Sir  George,  you  don't  know  Mr.  Saville. 

[Exit. 

Sir  G.  Ten  thousand  pardons  ;  I  have  been  with 
the  utmost  impatience  at  your  door  twice  to-day. 

Sav.  I  am  concerned  you  had  so  much  trouble, 
Sir  George. 

SirG.  Trouble!  what  a  word!  I  hardly  know 
how  to  address  you  ;  your  having  preserved  Lady 
Frances  in  so  imminent  a  danger  —  Start  not,  Sa 
ville  ;  to  protect  Lady  Frances  was  my  right.  You 
have  wrested  from  me  my  dearest  privilege. 

Sav.  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  such  a  re 
proach. 

Sir  G.  I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  you.  I  hardly 
know  what  I  mean.  There  is  one  method  by  which 
you  may  restore  peace  to  me.  I  have  a  sister, 
Saville,  who  is  amiable  ;  and  you  are  worthy  of 
her.  You  must  go  with  us  into  Hampshire:  and, 
if  you  see  each  other  wilhthe  eyes  I  do,  our  felicity 
will  be  complete. 

Sav.  I  will  attend  you  to  Hampshire  with  plea 
sure  ;  but  not  on  the  plan  of  retirement.  Society 
has  claims  on  Lady  Frances  that  forbid  it. 

Sir  G.  Claims,  Saville? 

Sav.  Yes,  claims  ;  Lady  Frances  was  born  to  be 
the  ornament  of  courts.  She  is  sufficiently  alarmed, 
not  to  wander  beyond  the  reach  of  her  protector  ; 
and,  from  the  British  court  the  most  tenderly, 
anxious  husband  could  not  wish  to  banish  his  wife. 
Bid  her  keep  in  her  eye  the  bright  example  who 
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resides  there ;  the  splendour  of  whose  rank  yields 

0  the  superior  lustre  of  her  virtue. 

I3e-enter  MRS.  RACKET,  LADY  FRANCES,  Miss 
OGLE,  and  FLUTTER. 

Mrs.  R.  Oh,  heavens !  do  you  know — 

Flut.  Letmetell  the  story.  AssoonasDoricourt — 

Mrs.  R.  "  I  protest  you  sha'n't,"  said  Mr. 
Hardy— 

Flut.  No, 'twas  Doricourt  spoke  first.  Says  he — 
io  ;  'twas  the  parson,  says  he — 

Mrs.  R.  Stop  his  mouth,  Sir  George  ;  he'll  spoil 
le  tale. 

SirG.  Never  heed  circumstances;  the  result, 
ae  result. 

Mrs.  R.  No,  no ;  you  shall  have  it  in  form.  Mr. 
[ardy  performed  the  sick  man  like  an  angel.  He 
it  up  in  bed,  and  talked  so  pathetically,  that  the 
iars  stood  in  Doricourt's  eyes. 

Flut.  Ay,  stood  ;  they  did  not  drop,  but  stood, 
shall  in  future  be  very  exact.  The  parson  seized 
ic  moment :  you  know,  they  never  miss  an  oppor- 
mity. 

Mrs.  R.  "  Make  haste,"  said  Doricourt ;  "  if  I 
ave  time  to  reflect,  poor  Hardy  will  die  unhappy." 

Flut.  They  were  got  as  far  as  the  day  of  judg- 

ent,  when  we  slipped  out  of  the  room. 

Sir  G.  Then,  by  this  time  they  must  have  reach- 

1  amazement ;  which,  every  body  knows,  is  the  end 
"  matrimony. 

Mrs.  R.  Ay  ;  the  reverend  fathers  ended  the  ser- 
ice  with  that  word,  prophetically ;  to  teach  the 
ride  what  a  capricious  monster  a  husband  is. 

SirG.  I  rather  think  it  was  sarcastically;  to 
•epare  the  bridegroom  for  the  unreasonable  hu- 

onrs  and  vagaries  of  his  helpmate. 

Lady  F.  Here  comes  the  bridegroom  of  to-night. 

Re-enter  DORICOURT  and  VILLERS.     Villers 
whispers  Saville,  who  goes  out, 

Omnes.  Joy !  joy  !  joy  ! 

Miss  O.  If  he  s  a  sample  of  bridegrooms,  keep 

e  single !     A  younger  brother,  from  the  funeral 

his  father,  could  not  carry  a  more  fretful  coun- 
^nance. 

Flut.  Oh  !  now  he's  melancholy  mad,  I  suppose. 
Lady  F.  You  do  not  consider  the  importance  of 
e  occasion. 

Vil.  No ;  nor  how  shocking  a  thing  it  is  for  a 
•an  to  be  forced  to  marry  one  woman,  whilst  his 
«art  is  devoted  to  another. 

Mrs.R.  Well,  now  'tis  over,  I  confess  to  you, 
r.  Doricourt,  I  think  'twas  a  most  ridiculous  piece 

Quixotism,  to  give  up  the  happiness  of  a  whole 
e  to  a  man,  who,  perhaps,  has  but  a  few  moments 
be  sensible  of  the  sacrifice. 

Flut.  So  it  appeared  to  me.     But,  thought  I,  Mr. 
oricourt  has  travelled  ;  he  knows  best. 
Doric.  Zounds !  confusion  !  did  ye  not  all  set 
)on  me !  Didn't  ye  all  talk  to  me  of  honour — 
impassion — justice  1 

SirG.  Very  true;  you  have  acted  according  to 
eir  dictates,  and  I  hope  the  utmost  felicity  of  the 
e  married  state  will  reward  you. 
Doric.  Never,  Sir  George  !  To  felicity  I  bid 
lieu  ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  be  content.  Where 
my — I  must  speak  it — where  is  my  wife  ? 

Enter  LETITIA,  masked,  led  by  SAVILLE. 

Sav.  Mr.  Doricourt,  this  lady  was  pressing  to  be 
troduced  to  you. 
Doric.  Oh  !     (Starting.') 

Let.  I  told  you  last  night  you  should  see  me  at  a 
•ne  when  you  least  expected  me,  and  I  have  kept 
y  promise. 
Vil.  Whoever  you  are,  madam,  you  could  not 


have  arrived  at  a  happier  moment.  Mr.  Doriconrt 
is  just  married. 

Let.  Married !  Impossible !  Tis  but  a  few  hours 
since  he  swore  to  me  eternal  love  :  I  believed  him, 
gave  him  up  my  virgin  heart,  and  now — Ungrateful 
sex ! 

Doric.  Your  virgin  heart !  No,  lady ;  my  fate, 
thank  heaven !  yet  wants  that  torture.  Nothing, 
but  the  conviction  that  you  was  another's,  could 
have  made  me  think  one  moment  of  marriage,  to 
have  saved  the  lives  of  half  mankind.  But  this 
visit,  madam,  is  as  barbarous  as  unexpected.  It  is 
now  my  duty  to  forget  you ;  which,  spite  of  your 
situation,  I  found  difficult  enough. 

Let.  Situation  !  what  situation  ? 

Doric.  I  must  apologize  for  explaining  it  in  this 
company;  but,  madam,  I  am  not  ignorant  that  you 
are  the  companion  of  Lord  George  Jennett ;  and  this 
is  the  only  circumstance  that  can  give  me  peace. 

Let.  I,  a  companion !  ridiculous  pretence !  No, 
sir!  know,  to  your  confusion,  that  my  heart,  my 
honour,  my  name,  is  unspotted  as  her's  you  have 
married  ;  my  birth  equal  to  your  own  ;  my  fortune 
large.  That,  and  my  person,  might  have  been 
your's.  But,  sir,  farewell !  (Going.) 

Doric.  Oh  !  stay  a  moment.  Rascal !  is  she  not — 

Flut.  Who,  she  ?  O  lord  !  no ;  'Twas  quite  a 
different  person  that  I  meant.  I  never  saw  that 
lady  before. 

Doric.  Then,  never  shalt  thou  see  her  more ! 
(Shakes  Flutter.) 

Mrs.  R.  Have  mercy  upon  the  poor  man ! 
Heavens  !  he'll  murder  him. 

Doric.  Murder  him !  yes ;  you,  myself,  and  all 
mankind.  Sir  George — Saville — Villers — 'twas  you 
who  pushed  me  on  this  precipice ;  'tis  you  who 
have  snatched  from  me  joy,  felicity,  and  life. 

Mrs.  R.  There,  now  !  how  well  he  acts  the  mad 
man  !  This  is  something  like  !  I  knew  he  would  do 
it  well  enough,  when  the  time  came. 

Doric.  Hard-hearted  woman!  enjoy  my  ruin; 
riot  in  my  wretchedness. 

Enter  HARDY,  hastily,  in  his  nightcap  and  gown. 

Har.  This  is  too  much.  You  are  now  the  hus 
band  of  my  daughter;  and  how  dare  you  shew  all 
this  passion  about  another  woman? 

Doric.  Alive  again ! 

Har.  Alive  !  ay,  and  merry.  Here,  wipe  off*  the 
flour  from  my  face.  I  was  never  in  better  health 
and  spirits  in  all  my  life.  I  foresaw  'twould  do. 
Why,  my  illness  was  only  a  fetch,  man,  to  make 
you  marry  Letty. 

Doric.  It  was !  base  and  ungenerous !  Well, 
sir,  you  shall  be  gratified.  The  possession  of  my 
heart  was  no  object  either  with  you  or  your  daugh 
ter  :  my  fortune  and  name  was  all  you  desired,  and 
these  I  leave  ye.  My  native  England  I  shall  quit ; 
nor  ever  behold  you  more.  But,  lady,  that,  in  my 
exile,  I  may  have  one  consolation,  grant  me  the  fa 
vour  you  denied  last  night ;  let  me  behold  all  that 
mask  conceals,  that  your  whole  image  may  be  im 
pressed  on  my  heart,  and  cheer  my  distant  solitary 
hours. 

Let.  This  is  the  most  awful  moment  of  my  life. 
Oh,  Doricourt !  the  slight  action  of  taking  oft'  my 
mask  stamps  me  the  most  blest,  or  miserable  of 
women  ! 

Doric.  What  can  this  mean?  Reveal  your  face, 
I  conjure  you. 

Let.  Behold  it.     (Unmasks.} 

Doric.  Rapture  !  transport !  heaven ! 

Flut.  Now  for  a  touch  of  the  happy  madman. 

Let.  This  little  stratagem  arose  from  my  disap 
pointment  in  not  having  made  the  impression  on 
you  I  wished.  The  timidity  of  the  English  cha 
racter  threw  a  veil  over  me  you  could  not  penetrate. 
You  have  forced  me  to  emerge  in  some  measure 
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from  my  natural  reserve,  and  to  throw  off  the  veil 
that  hid  me. 

Doric.  I  am  yet  in  a  state  of  intoxication  :  I  can 
not  answer  you.  Speak  on,  sweet  angel ! 

Let.  You  see  I  can  be  anything ;  choose,  then, 
my  character :  you  shall  fix  it.  Shall  I  be  an  Eng 
lish  wife?  or,  breaking  through  the  bonds  of  na 
ture  and  education,  step  forth  to  the  world  in  all  the 
captivating  glare  of  foreign  manners? 

Doric.  You  shall  be  nothing  but  yourself:  no 
thing  can  be  captivating  that  you  are  not.  I  will 
not  wrong  your  penetration,  by  pretending  that  you 
won  my  heart  at  the  first  interview ;  but  you  have 
now  my  whole  soul :  your  person,  your  face,  your 
mind,  I  would  not  exchange  for  those  of  any  other 
woman  breathing. 

Har.  A  dog !  how  well  he  makes  up  for  past 
slights  !  Cousin  Racket,  I  wish  you  a  good  hus 
band,  with  all  my  heart.  Mr.  Flutter,  I'll  believe 
every  word  you  say  this  fortnight.  Mr.  Villers, 
you  and  I  have  managed  this  to  a  T.  I  never  was 
so  merry  in  my  life  :  'gad,  I  believe  I  can  dance. 
(Footing.') 

Doric.  Charming,  charming  creature  ! 


Let .  Congratulate  me  my  dear  friends  !  Can  yo» « 
conceive  my  happiness? 

Har.  No ;  congratulate  me,  for  mine  is  the  great 
est. 

Flut.  No  ;  congratulate  me,  that  I  have  escape* 
with  life,  and  give  me  some  sticking-plaster ;  thin 
wild  cat  has  torn  the  skin  from  my  throat. 

Har.  Come  into  the  next  room  ;  I  have  ordem 
out  every  drop  of  my  forty-eight ;  and  I'll  invite  th< 
whole  parish  of  St.  George's,  but  we'll  drink  it  out 
except  one  dozen,  which  I  shall  keep  under  thre« 
double  locks,  for  a  certain  christening,  that  I  fore 
see  will  happen  within  this  twelvemonth. 

Doric.  My  charming  bride  !  It  was  a  strange  per 
version  of  taste,  that  led  me  to  consider  the  delicatt 
timidity  of  your  deportment  as  the  mark  of  an  unin 
formed  mind,  or  inelegant  manners.  I  feel  now,  il 
is  to  that  innate  modesty,  English  husbands  owe  a 
felicity,  the  married  men  of  other  nations  are 
strangers  to ;  it  is  a  sacred  veil  to  your  ow n 
charms  ;  it  is  the  surest  bulwark  to  your  husband's 
honour ;  and  curse  on  the  hour,  should  it  ever  ar 
rive,  in  which  British  ladies  shall  sacrifice  to  fo 
reign  graces  the  grace  of  modesty  !  [Exeunt. 
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ACT.  I. 

SCENE  I — A  Hall  in  the  palace. 
Enter  PORCIUS  and  MARCUS. 
Por.  The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day, 
The  great,  the  important  day,  big  with  the  fate 
'Of  Cato  and  of  Rome.     Our  father's  death 
Would  fill  up  all  the  guilt  of  civil  war, 
And  close  the  scene  of  blood.     Already  C.tsar 
iHas  ravag'd  more  than  half  the  globe,  and  sees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  destructive  sword: 
Should  he  go  further,  numbers  would  be  wanting 
To  form  new  battles,  and  support  his  crimes. 
Ye  gods,  what  havock  does  ambition  make 
Among  your  works ! 

Mar.  Thy  steady  temper,  Porcius, 
Can  look  on  guilt,  rebellion,  fraud,  and  Caesar, 
Un  the  calm  lights  of  mild  philosophy : 
•'d,  even  to  madness,  when 


il'm  tortur'd, 


?hen  I  think 


'On  the  proud  victor  :  every  time  hs's  nam'd, 
Pharsalia  rises  to  my  view  ;   I  see 
The  insulting  tyrant  prancing  o'er  the  field 
Strew'd   with   Rome  s  citizens,   and  drench'd  in 

slaughter. 

O  Porcius,  is  there  not  some  chosen  curse, 
Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  stores  of  heaven. 
Red  with  uncommon  wrathj  to  blast  the  man 
Who  owes  his  greatness  to  his  country's  ruin? 
Por.  Believe  me,  Marcus,  'tis  an  impious  great 
ness, 

And  mix'd  with  too  much  horror  to  be  envied. 
How  does  the  lustre  of  our  father's  actions, 
Through  the  dark  cloud  of  ills  that  cover  him, 
Break  out,  and  burn  with  more  triumphant  bright 
ness  ! 

His  sufY'rings  shine,  and  spread  a  glory  round  him  : 
Greatly  unfortunate,  he  lights  the  cause 
Of  honour,  virtue,  liberty,  aM  Rome. 


Mar.  Who  knows  not  this  ?  But  what  can  Cato  do 
Against  a  world,  a  base,  degenerate  world, 
That  courts  the  yoke,  and  bows  the  neck  to  Caesar? 
Pent  up  in  Utica,  he  vainly  forms 
A  poor  epitome  of  Roman  greatness, 
And  cover'd  with  Numidian  guards,  directs 
A  feeble  army  and  an  empty  senate, 
Remnants  of  mighty  battles  fought,  in  vain. 
By  heavens  !  such  virtues,  join'd  with  such  syccess, 
Distract  my  very  soul :  our  father's  fortune 
Would  almost  tempt  us  to  renounce  his  precepts, 

Por.  Remember  what  our  father  oft  has  told  us  : 
The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate  ; 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain  ; 
Lost  and  bewilder'd  in  the  fruitless  search, 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run, 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. 

Mar.  These  are  suggestions  of  a  mind  at  ease  : 

0  Porcius,  didst  thou  taste  but  half  the  griefs 
That  wring  my  soul,  thou  couldst  not  talk  thus 
Passion  unpitied  and  successless  love         [calmly. 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart,  and  aggravate 

My  other  griefs.     Were  but  my  Lucia  kind, — 
Por.  (Aside.)     Thou  seest  not  that  thy  brother 

is  thy  rival : 

But  I  must  hide  it;  for  I  know  thy  temper.— 
Now,  Marcus,  now  thy  virtue's  on  the  proof: 
Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  work  every  nerve, 
And  call  up  all  thy  father  in  thy  soul: 
To  quell  the  tyrant  love,  and  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side,  where  most  our  nature  fails, 
Would  be  a  conquest  worthy  Cato's  son. 

Mar.  Alas  !  the  counsel  which  I  cannot  take, 
Instead  of  healing,  but  upbraids  my  weakness. 
Love  is  not  to  be  reason' d  down,  or  lost 
In  high  ambition,  and  a  thirst  of  greatness  ; 
'Tis  second  life,  that  grows  into  the  soul, 
Warms  every  vein,  and  beats  in  every  pulse.: 

1  feel  it  here  :  my  resolution  melfs--*- 


Por.  Behold  young  Juba,  the  Numidian  prince  : 
He  loves  our  sister  Marcia,  greatly  loves  her  ; 
.But  still  the  smother'd  fondness  burns  within  him  : 
The  sense  of  honour  and  desire  of  fame 
Drive  the  big  passion  back  into  his  heart. 
What  !  shall  an  African,  shall  Juba's  heir, 
Rjeproach  great  Cato's  son,  and  shew  the  world 
A  virtue  wanting  in  a  Roman  soul? 

Mar.  No  more,   no   more!    your  words  leave 

stings  behind  'em. 

Whene'er  did  Juba,  or  did  Porcius,  shew 
A  virtue  that  has  cast  me  at  a  distance, 
And  thrown  me  out  in  the  pursuits  of  honour? 

Por.  O  Marcus  !  did  I  know  the  way  to  ease 
Thy  troubled  heart,  and  mitigate  thy  pains, 
Believe  me,  I  could  freely  die  to  do  it.       [friends  ! 

Mar.  Thou  best  of  brothers,  and  thou  best  of 
Pardon  a  weak,  distemper'd  soul  that  swells 
With  sudden  gusts,  and  sinks  as  soon  in  calms, 
The  sport  of  passions.  —  But,  Sempronius  comes  : 
He  must  not  find  this  softness  hanging  on  me 


Enter  SEMPRONIUS. 

Sem.  Conspiracies  no  sooner  should  be  form'd 
Than  executed.    (Aside.)    What  means  Porcius 

here? 

I  like  not  that  cold  youth.     I  must  dissemble, 
And  speak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart. 
Good  morrow,  Porcius!  Let  us  once  embrace, 
Once  more  embrace,  whilst  yet  we  both  are  free  : 
To-morrow,  should  we  thus  express  our  friend 

ship, 

Each  might  receive  a  slave  into  his  arms. 
This  sun,  perhaps,  this  morning's  sun's  the  last 
That  e'er  shall  rise  on  Roman  liberty. 

Por.  My  father  has  this  morning  call'd  together 
His  little  Roman  senate,  — 
The  leavings  of  Pharsalia,  —  to  consult 
If  yet  he  can  oppose  the  mighty  torrent 
That  bears  down  Rome  and  all  her  gods  before  it  ; 
Or  must,  at  length,  give  up  the  world  to  Caesar. 

Sem.  Not  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  Rome 
.Can  raise  her  senate  more  than  Cato's  presence  : 
His  virtues  render  her  assembly  awful, 
They  strike  with  something  like  religious  fear, 
And  make  even  Caesar  tremble  at  the  head 
Of  armies  flush'd  with  conquest.     O  my  Porcius  ! 
Could  I  but  call  that  wonderous  man  my  father, 
Would  but  thy  sister  Marcia  be  propitious 
To  thy  friend's  vows,  I  might  be  bless'd  indeed. 

Por.  Alas  !  Serapronius,  would'st  thou  talk  of 

love 

To  Marcia,  whilst  her  father's  life's  in  danger? 
Thou  mighYst  as  well  court  the  pale  trembling 

vestal, 
When  she  beholds  the  holy  flame  expiring. 

Sem.  The  more  I  see  the  wonders  of  thy  race, 
The  more  I'm  charm'd.     Thou  must  take  heed, 

my  Porcius  ; 

The  world  has  all  its  eyes  on  Cato's  son  : 
Thy  father's  merit  sets  thee  up  to  view, 
And  shews  thee  in  the  fairest  point  of  light, 
To  make  thy  virtues,  or  thy  faults  conspicuous. 

Por.  Well  do&t  thou  seem  to  check  my  linger 

ing  here 

On  this  important  hour.  I'll  straight  away, 
To  animate  the  soldiers'  drooping  courage 
With  love  of  freedom,  and  contempt  of  life, 
And  try  to  rouse  up  all  that's  Roman  in  'em. 
'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success  ; 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius,  we'll  deserve  it. 

[Exit. 

Sem.  Curse  on  the  stripling  !  How  he  apes  his 

sire: 

Ambitiously  sententious  !  —  But  I  wonder, 
XMd  Syphax  comes  not;    his  Numidian  genius 
Is  well  dispos'd  to  mischief. 
Cato  has  us'd  me  ill  :  he  has  refus'd 
His  daughter  Marcia  to  my  ardent  vows  : 


'CATO.  [ACT  I. 

Besides,  his  baffled  arms  and  ruin'd  cause 

Are  bars  to  my  ambition.     Caesar's  favour, 

That  showers  down  greatness  on  his  friends,  will 

raise  me 

To  Rome's  first  honours.  If  I  give  up  Cato, 
I  claim  in  my  reward  his  captive  daughter. — 
Syphax  comes. 

Enter  SYPHAX. 

^  Syph.  Sempronius,  all  is  ready ; 
I've  sounded  my  Numidians,  man  by  man, 
And  find  them  ripe  for  a  revolt :  they  all 
Complain  aloud  of  Cato's  discipline, 
And  wait  but  the  command  to  change  their  master. 

Sem.  Believe  me,  Syphax,   there's  no   time  to 

waste  ; 

Even  whilst  we  speak,  our  conqueror  comes  on, 
And  gathers  ground  upon  us  every  moment. 
But  tell  me,  hast  thou  yet  drawn  o'er  young  Juba? 
That  still  would  recommend  thee  more  to  Caesar, 
And  challenge  better  terms. 

Syph.  Alas !  he's  lost, 

He's  lost,  Sempronius  ;  all  his  thoughts  are  full 
Of  Cato's  virtues.   But  I'll  try  once  more, 
For  every  instant  I  expect  him  here, 
If  yet  I  can  subdue  those  stubborn  principles 
Of  faith,  of  honour,  and  I  know  not  what, 
That  have  corrupted  his  Numidian  temper, 
And  struck  the  infection  into  all  his  soul. 

Sem.  Be  sure  to  press  upon  him  every  motive : 
Juba's  surrender,  since  his  father's  death, 
Would  give  up  Afric  into  Caesar's  hands, 
And  make  him  lord  of  half  the  burning  zone. 

Syph.  But  is  it  true,   Sempronius,   that  your 

senate 

Is  call'd  together?  Gods!  thou  must  be  cautious: 
Cato  has  piercing  eyes,  and  will  discern 
Our  frauds,  unless  they're  covered  thick  with  art. 

Sem.  Let  me  alone,  good  Syphax  :  I'll  conceal 
My  thoughts  in  passion :  'tis  the  surest  way : 
I'll  bellow  out  for  Rome  and  for  my  country, 
And  mouth  at  Caesar,  till  I  shake  the  senate. 
Your  cold  hypocrisy's  a  stale  device, 
A  worn-out  trick  :  would'st  thou  be  thought  in 

earnest, 
Clothe  thy  feign'd  zeal  in  rage,  in  fire,  in  fury. 

Syph.  In  troth,   thou'rt   able   to   instruct  grey 
And  teach  the  wily  African  deceit.  [hairs, 

Sem.  Once  more,  be  sure  to  try  thy  skill  on 

Juba. 

Meanwhile,  I'll  hasten  to  my  Roman  soldiers, 
Inflame  the  mutiny,  and,  underhand, 
Blow  up  their  discontents,  till  they  break  out, 
Unlock  d  for,  and  discharge  themselves  on  Cato. 
Remember,  Syphax,  we  must  work  in  haste. 

0  think,  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  fatal  periods  ; 
It  is  a  dreadful  interval  of  time, 

Fill'd  up  with  horror  all,  and  big  with  death  ; 
Destruction  hangs  on  every  word  we  speak, 
On  every  thought,  till  the  concluding  stroke 
Determines  all,  and  closes  our  design.  [Exit. 

Syph.  I'll  try  if  yet  I  can  reduce  to  reason 
This  headstrong  youth,  and  make  him  spurn  at  ; 

Cato. 

The  time  is  short ;  Caesar  comes  rushing  on  us  ; —   ! 
But  hold! — young  Juba  sees  me,  and  approaches. 

Enter  JUBA. 

Juba.  Syphax,  I  joy  to  meet  thee  thus  alone. 

1  have  observ'd  of  late  thy  looks  are  fallen, 
O'ereast  with  gloomy  cares  and  discontent : 
Then  tell  me,  Syphax,  I  conjure  thee,  tell  me, 
What  are  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in  frowns, 
And  turn  thine  eye  thus  coldly  on  thy  prince  ? 

Syph.  'Tis  not'my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts, 
Nor  carry  smiles  and  sunshine  in  my  face, 
When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart; 
I  have  not  yet  so  much  the  Roman  in  me. 


SCENE  1.] 
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Juba.  Why  dost  thou  cast  out  such  ungenerous 

terras 

Against  these  wonderons  sovereigns  of  the  world? 
iDost  thou  not  see  mankind  fall  down  before  'em, 
And  own  the  force  of  their  superior  virtue? 

Syph.  Gods  !  where's  the  worth  that  sets   this 


Above  your  own  Numidia's  tawny  sons? 
Do  they  with  tougher  sinews  bend  the  bow? 
Or  flies  the  javelin  swifter  to  its  mark, 
Launch'd  from  the  vigour  of  a  Roman  arm? 
Who,  like  our  active  African,  instructs 
The  fiery  steed,  and  trains  him  to  his  hand? 
Or  guides  in  troops  the  embattled  elephant, 
Loaden  with  war  ?  These,  these  are  arts,  my  prince, 
In  which  your  Zama  does  not  stoop  to  Rome. 

Juba.  These  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank, 
Perfections  that  are  plac'd  in  bones  and  nerves: 
A  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  views. 
To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man, 
To  cultivate  the  wild,  licentious  savage 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  liberal  arts, 
The  embellishments  of  life;  virtues  like  these 
Make  human  nature  shine,  reform  the  soul, 
And  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men. 

Syph.  Patience,  kind  heavens  !    Excuse  an  old 

man's  warmth : — 

What  are  these  wouderous  civilizing  arts, 
This  Roman  polish,  and  this  smooth  behaviour, 
That  render  man  thus  tractable  and  tame  ? 
Are  they  not  only  to  disguise  our  passions, 
To  set  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts? 
In  short,  to  change  us  into  other  creatures 
Than  what  our  nature  and  the  gods  design'd  us  ? 

Juba.  To  strike  thee  dumb,  turn  up  thy  eyes  to 

Cato ! 

There  may'st  thou  see  to  what  a  _ 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man : 
Renouncing  sleep,  and  rest,  and  food,  and  ease, 
He  strives  with  thirst  and  hunger,  toil  and  heat  j 
And,  when  his  fortune  sets  before  him  all 
The  pomps  and  pleasures  that  our  souls  can  wish, 
His  rigid  virtue  will  accept  of  none. 

Syph.  Believe  me,  prince,  there's  not  an  African 
That  traverses  our  vast  Numidian  deserts 
In  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow, 
But  better  practises  these  boasted  virtues  : 
Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase; 
Amidst  the  running  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst, 
Toils  all  the  day,  and,  at  the  approach  of  night, 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down, 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn ; 
Then  rises  fresh,  pursues  his  wonted  game, 
And  if,  the  following  day,  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring, 
Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury. 

Juba.  Thy  prejudices,  Syphax,  won't  discern 
What  virtues  grow  from  ignorance,  and  choice; 
Nor  how  the  hero  differs  from  the  brute. 
But,  grant  that  others  could  with  equal  glory, 
Look  down  on  pleasures  and  the  baits  of  sense, 
Where  shall  we  find  the  man  that  bears  affliction, 
Great  and  majestic  in  his  griefs,  like  Cato? 
How  does  he  rise  against  a  load  of  woes, 
And  thank  the  gods  that  throw  the  weight  upon  him? 

Syph.  'Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtiness  of 

soul ; 

I  think,  the  Romans  call  it  stoicism. 
Had  not  your  royal  father  thought  so  highly 
Of  Roman  virtue,  and  of  Cato's  cause, 
He  had  not  fallen,  by  a  slave's  hand, inglorious; 
Nor  would  his  slaughter'd  army  now  have  lain 
On  Afric's  sands,  disfigur'd  with  their  wounds, 
To  gorge  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Nnmidia. 

Juba.  Why  dost  thou  call  my  sorrows  up  afresh? 
My  father's  name  brings  tears  into  my  eyes. 

Syph.  Oh,  that  you'd  profit  by  your  father's  ills! 
Juba.  What  vvouldst  thou  have  me  do? 

Syph.  Abandon  Cato. 


Juba-  Never :   I  should  be  more  than  twice  an 
By  such  a  loss.  [orphan 

Syph.  Ay,  there's  the  tie  that  binds  you  ; 
You  long  to  call  him  father  :  Marcia's  charms 
Work  in  your  heart  unseen,  and  plead  for  Cato  ; 
No  wonder,  you  are  deaf  to  all  I  say.  [nate. 

Juba.  No  more ;  your  zeal   becomes  impor-tu- 
I've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave, 
And  talk  at  large  :  but  learn  to  keep  it  in, 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  I'll  give  it. 

Syph.  Yet  hear  me,  prince,  tho'  hard  to  conquer 

love, 

'Tis  easy  to  divert  and  break  its  force  : 
Absence  might  cure  it,  or  a  second  mistress 
Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this. 
The  glowing  dames  of  Zama's  royal  court 
Have  faces  flush'd  with  more  exalted  charms ; 
The  sun  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  heads, 
Works  up  more  fire  and  colour  in  their  cheeks  : 
Were  you  with  these,  my  prince,  you'd  soon  forget 
The  pale,  unripen'd  beauties  of  the  north. 

Juba.  'Tis  not  a  set  of  features,  nor  complexion, 
The  tincture  of  a  skin,  that  I  admire: 
Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 
Fades  in  his  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense. 
The  virtuous  Marcia  towers  above  her  sex  : 
True,  she  is  fair, — O  how  divinely  fair! 
But  still  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms 
With  inward  greatness,  unaffected  wisdom, 
And  sanctity  of  manners.     Cato's  soul 
Shines  out  in  every  thing  she  acts  or  speaks, 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  in  her  looks,  and,  with  becoming  grace, 
Soften  the  rigour  of  her  father's  virtues. 

Syph.  How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in  her 

praise ! 
But,  on  my  knees,  I  beg  you  would  consider — 

Juba.  Ha!  is't  not  she?   It  is  : — she  moves  this 

way: 

And  with  her  Lucia,  Lucius'  fair  daughter. 
My  heart  beats  thick.  I  pr'ythee,  Syphax,  leave  me. 

Syph.  Ten  thousand  curses  fasten  on  them  both ! 
Now  will  this  woman,  with  a  single  glance, 
Undo  what  I've  been  labouring  all  this  while.  [Exit. 

Enter  MARCIA  and  LUCIA. 

Juba.    Hail,  charming   maid!    How    does   thy. 

beauty  smooth 

The  face  of  war,  and  make  even  horror  smile  ! 
At  sight  of  thee  my  heart  shakes  off'  its  sorrows^ 
I  feel  a  dawn  of  joy  break  in  upon  me  ; 
And,  for  a  while,  forget  the  approach  of  Caesar. 

Mar.  I  should  be  griev'd,  young  prince,  to  think 

my  presence 

Unbent  your  thoughts ,  and  slacken'd  them  to  arms, 
While,  warm  with  slaughter,  our  victorious  foe 
Threatens  aloud,  and  calls  you  to  the  field. 

Juba.  O  Marcia !  let  me  hope  thy  kind  concerns 
And  gentle  wishes  follow  me  to  battle  : 
The  thought  will  give  new  vigour  to  my  arm, 
Add  strength  and  weight  to  my  descending  sword, 
And  drive  it  in  a  tempest  on  the  foe. 

Mar.  My  prayers  and  wishes  always  shall  attend 
The  friends  of  Rome,  the  glorious  cause  of  virtue, 
And  men  approv'd  of  by  the  gods  and  Cato. 

Juba.  That  Juba  may  deserve  thy  pious  cares, 
I'll  gaze  for  ever  on  thy  godlike  father ; 
Transplanting,  one  by  one,  into  my  life 
His  bright  perfections,  till  I  shine  like  him. 

Mar.  My  father  never  at  a  time  like  this 
Would  lay  out  his  great  soul  in  words,  and  waste 
Such  precious  moments. 

Juba.  Thy  reproofs  are  just, 
Thou  virtuous  maid  !  I'll  hasten  to  my  troops, 
And  fire  their  languid  souls  with  Cato's  virtue. 
If  e'er  I  lead  them  to  the  field,  when  all 
The  war  shall  stand  rang'd  in  its  just  array 
And  dreadful  pomp,  then  will  I  think  on  thee, — 
O  lovely  maid ! — then  will  I  think  on  thee; 


CATO. 
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And,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts,  remember 
What  glorious  deeds  should  grace  the  man  who  hopes 
For  Marcia's  love.  [Exit. 

Luc.  Marcia,  you're  too  severe  . 
How  could  you  chide,  and  drive  so  sternly  from  you, 
A  prince  that  loves  and  dotes  on  you  to  death? 

Mar.  How,  Lucia!   would'st  thou  have  me  sink 

a\v  ay 

In  pleasing  dreams,  and  lose  myself  in  love, 
When  every  moment  Cato's  life's  at  stake? 

Luc.  Why  have  not  I  this  constancy  of  mind, 
Who  have  so  many  griefs  to  try  its  force? 
Pity  and  love,  by  turns,  oppress  my  heart. 

Mar.  Lucia,  disburthen  all  thy  cares  on  me, 
And  let  me  share  thy  most  retir'd  distress  : 
Tell  me,  who  raises  up  this  conflict  in  thee  1 

Luc.  I  need  not  blnsh  to  name  them,  when  I  say, 
They're  Marcia's  brothers,  and  the  sons  of  Cato. 

Mar.  But  tell  me,  whose  address  thou  favour'st 

most : 
I  long  to  know,  and  yet  I  dread  to  hear  it. 

Luc.  Suppose  'twere  Porcius,  could  you  blame 
my  choice  ? 

0  Porcius,  thou  hast  stolen  away  my  soul  ! 
Marcus  is  furious,  wild,  in  his  complaints  ; 

1  hear  him  with  a  secret  kind  of  dread, 
And  tremble  at  his  vehemence  of  temper. 

Mar.  Alas,  poor  youth  !  And  canst  thou  throw 

him  from  thee  ? 
How  will  thy  coldness  raise 
Tempests  and  storms  in  his  afflicted  bosom  1 
I  dread  the  consequence. 

Luc.  You  seem  to  plead 
Against  your  brother  Porcius. 

Mar.  Lucia,  no : 

Had  Porcius  been  the  unsuccessful  lover, 
The  same  compassion  would  have  fallen  on  him. 

Luc.  Porcius  himself  oft  falls  in  tears  before  me, 
As  if  he  mourn'd  his  rival's  ill  success  ; 
Then  bids  me  hide  the  motions  of  my  heart, 
Nor  shew  which  way  it  turns  :  so  much  he  fears 
The  sad  effects  that  it  would  have  on  Marcus. 

Mar.  Let  us  not,  Lucia,  aggravate  our  sorrows; 
But  to  the  gods  submit  the  event  of  things. 
Our  lives,  discolour'd  with  our  present  woes, 
May  still  grow  bright,  and  smile  with  happier  hours  : 
So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 
Of  rushing  toi'rents  and  descending  rains, 
Works  itself  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refines, 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  floating  mirror  shines, 
Reflects  each  flower  that  on  the  border  grows, 
And  a  new  heaven  in  its  fair  bosom  shews.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— The  Senate  House. 
SEMPRONUIS,  LUCIUS,  and  Senators  discovered. 
Sem.  Rome  still  survives  in  this  assembled  senate. 
Let  us  remember  we  are  Cato's  friends, 
And  act  like  men  who  claim  that  glorious  title. 
Luci.  Cato  will  soon  be  here,  and  open  to  us 
The  occasion  of  our  meeting.  (Trumpets.') 

Hark  !  he  conies. 
May  all  the  guardian-gods  of  Rome  direct  him  ! 

Enter  CATO,  PORCIUS,  and  MARCUS. 
Cato.  Fathers,  we  once  again  are  met  in  council : 
Csesar's  approach  has  summon'd  us  together, 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves. 
How  shall  we  treat  this  bold,  aspiring  man? 
Success  still  follows  him,  and  backs  his  crimes : 
Pharsalia  gave  him  Rome ;  Egypt  has  since 
Receiv'd  his  yoke,  and  the  whole  Nile  is  Caesar's. 
Why  should  I  mention  Jnba's  overthrow, 
And  Scipio's  death?  Numidia's  burning  sands 
Still  smoke  with  blood.    'Tis  time  we  should  decree 
What  course  to  take.     Our  foe  advances  on  us, 
And  envies  us  even  Libya's  sultry  deserts. 
Fathers,  pronounce  your  thoughts  : — are  they  still 
To  hold  it  out,  and  fight  it  to  the  last  1  [fix'd 


Or  are  your  hearts  subdu'd  at  length,  and  wrought 
By  time  and  ill  success  to  a  submission? 
Sempronius,  speak. 

Aem.  My  voice  is  still  for  war. 
Gods  !  can  a  Roman  senate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  choose,— slavery  or  death? 
No  ;  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swords, 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops, 
Attack  the  foe,  break  through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  throng'd  legions,  and  charge  home  upon  him. 
Perhaps,  some  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  re*t, 
May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  world  from  bondage. 
Rise,  fathers,  rise  !  'tis  Rome  demands  your  help ! 
Rise,  and  revenge  her  slaughter'd  citizens  : 
Rouse  up  for  shame!   our  brothers  of  Pharsalia 
Point  at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud, — To  battle  : 
Great  Poinpey 's  shade  complains  that  we  are  slow, 
And  Scipio's  ghost  walks  unreveng'd  amongst  us.- 

Cato.  Let  not  a  torrent  of  impetuous  zeal 
Transport  thee  thus  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason. 
True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits 
That  justice  warrants,  and  that  wisdom  guides: 
All  else  is  towering  frenzy  and  distraction. 
Are  not  the  lives  of  those  who  draw  the  swoi'd 
In  Rome's  defence  intrusted  to  our  care  ? 
Should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  slaughter, 
Might  not  the  impartial  world  too  justly  say, 
We  lavish'd  at  our  death  the  blood  of  tnousands, 
To  grace  our  fall,  and  make  our  ruin  glorious? 
Lucius,  we  next  would  know  what's  your  opinion. 

Luci.  My  thoughts,  I  must  confess,  are  turn'd  o» 

peace. 

We  took  up  arms,  not  to  revenge  ourselves, 
But  free  the  commonwealth  :  when  this  end  fails, 
Arms  have  no  further  use  :  our  country's  cause, 
That  drew  our  swords,  now  wrests  them  from  our 

bands, 

And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood 
Unprofitably  shed.     What  men  could  do 
Is  done  already  :  heaven  and  earth  will  witness, 
If  Rome  must  fall,  that  we  are  innocent.  (Sits.) 

Cato.  Let  us  appear  nor  rash,  nor  diffident : 
Immoderate  valour  swells  into  a  fault: 
And  fear,  admitted  into  public  counsels, 
Betrays  like  treason:  let  us  shun  them  both. 
Fathers,  I  cannot  see  that  our  affairs  [us  -f 

Are  grown  thus  desperate :  we  have  bulwarks  round 
Within  our  walls  are  troops  iuur'd  to  toil 
In  Afric's  heats,  and  season'd  to  the  sun  ; 
Numidia's  spacious  kingdom  lies  behind  us, 
Ready  to  rise  at  its  young  prince's  call. 
While  there  is  hope,  do  not  distrust  the  gods  ; 
But  wait,  at  least,  till  Caesar's  near  approach 
Force  us  to  yield.    'Twill  never  be  too  late 
To  sue  for  chains,  and  own  a  conqueror. 
Why  should  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time? 
No  ;  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last ; 
So  shall  we  gain  still  one  day's  liberty  : 
And  let  me  perish,  but,  in  Cato's  judgment, 
A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage. 

Enter  JUNIUS. 

Jun.  Fathers,  even  now  a  herald  is  arriv'd 
From  Caesar's  camp ;  and  with  him  comes  old  Decius, 
The  Roman  knight:  he  carries  in  his  looks 
Impatience,  and  demands  to  speak  with  Cato. 

Cato.  By  your  permission,  fathers.     Bid  him  en 
ter.  [Exit  Juniiis. 
Decius  was  once  my  friend  :  but  other  prospects 
Have  loos'd  those  ties,  and  bound  him  fast  to  Ctcsar» 
His  message  may  determine  our  resolves. 

Enter  DECIUS,  JUNIUS,  and  TlTUS. 

Dec.  Caesar  sends  health  to  Cato. 

Cato.  Could  he  send  it 

To  Cato's  slaughter'd  friends,  it  would  be  welcome. 
Are  not  your  orders  to  address  the  senate  ? 

Dec.  My  business  is  with  Cato.     Csrsar  sees 
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The  straits  to  which  you're  driven  ;  and  as  he  knows 
Cato's  high  worth,  is  anxious  for  your  life. 

Cato.  My  life  is  grafted  on  the  fate  of  Rome. 
'Would  he  save  Cato  1  Bid  him  spare  his  country. 
Tell  your  dictator  this  :  and  tell  him,  Cato 
'Disdains  a  life  which  he  has  power  to  offer. 

Dec.  Rome  and  her  senators  submit  to  Csesar : 
;Her  generals  and  her  consuls  are  no  more, 
'Who  check'd  his  conquests,  add  denied  his  tri 
umphs. 
Why  will  not  Cato  be  this  Caesar's  friend  ?          [it. 

Cato.  Those  very  reasons  thou  hast  urg'd,  forbid 

Dec.  Caesar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  virtues, 
And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  your  life: 
Let  him  but  know  the  price  of  Cato's  friendship, 
And  name  your  terms. 

Cato.  Bid  him  disband  his  legions  ; 
Restore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty  ; 
Submit  his  actions  to  the  public  censure, 
And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate  : 
Bid  him  do  this,  and  Cato  is  his  friend. 

Dec.  Cato,  the  world  talks  loudly  of  your  wisdom. 

Cato.  Nay,  more;  though  Cato's  voice  was  ne'er 

employ 'd 

To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnish  crimes, — 
Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour, 
And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 

Dec.  A  style  like  this  becomes  a  conqueror. 

Cato.  Decius,  a  style  like  this  becomes  a  Roman. 

Dec.  What  is  a  Roman  that  is  Caesar's  foe] 

Cato.  Greater  than  Caesar ;  he's  a  friend  to  virtue. 

Dec.  Consider,  Cato,  you're  in  Utica, 
And  at  the  head  of  your  own  little  senate; 
You  don't  now  thunder  in  the  capitol, 
With  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  second  you. 

Cato.  Let  him  consider  that  who  drives  us  hither : 
'Tis  Caesar's  sword  has  made  Rome's  senate  little, 
And  thinn'd  its  ranks.     Alas  !  thy  dazzled  eye 
Beholds  this  man  in  a  false  glaring  light, 
Which  conquest  and  success  have  thrown  upon  him! 
Didst  thou  but  view  him  right,  thou'dst  see  him  black 
With  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  crimes 
•That  strike  my  soul  with  horror  but  to  name  'em. 
Jl  know  thou  look'st  on  me,  as  on  a  wretch 
•  Beset  with  ills,  and  cover'd  with  misfortunes  ; 
But,  by  the  gods  I  swear!  millions  of  worlds 
'Should  never  buy  me  to  be  like  that  Caesar.    . 

Dec.  Does  Cato  send  this  answer  back  to  Ccesar, 
For  all  his  generous  cares  and  proffer'd  friendship? 

Cato.  His  cares  for  me  are  insolent  and  vain: 
Presumptuous  man  !  the  gods  take  care  of  Cato. 
'Would  Caosar  shew  the  greatness  of  his  soul, 
iBid  him  employ  his  care  for  these  my  friends, 
And  make  good  use  of  his  ill-gotten  power, 
By  sheltering  men  much  better  than  himself,    [get 

Dec.  Your  high  unconquer'd  heart  makes  you  for- 
You  are  a  man.     You  rush  on  your  destruction. 
But  I  have  done.     When  I  relate  hereafter 
The  tale  of  this  unhappy  embassy, 
All  Rome  will  be  in  tears.  [Exit,  with  Jun.  and  Titus. 

Sent.  Cato,  we  thank  thee: 

Caesar  will  shrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  utter'st, 
And  shudder  in  the  midst  of  all  his  conquests. 

Luci.  The  senate  owns  its  gratitude  to  Cato  ; 
Who  with  so  great  a  soul  consults  its  safety, 
And  guards  our  lives,  while  he  neglects  his  own. 

Sem.    Sempronius  gives  no  thanks  on  this  ac 
count, 

Lucius  seems  fond  of  life  :  but  what  is  life? 
'Tis  not  to  draw  fresh  air  from  time  to  time.; 
'Tis,  to  be  free.     When  liberty  is  gone, 
Life  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish. 
Oh !  could  my  dying  hand  but  lodge  a  sword 
In  Caesar's  bosom  and  revenge  my  country, 
By  heavens,  I  could  enjoy  the  pangs  of  death, 
And  smile  in  agony  ! 

Luci.  Others,  perhaps, 

May  serve  their  country  with  as  warm  a  zeal, 
Though  'tis  not  kindled  into  so  much  rage. 


Sem.  This  sober  conduct  is  a  mighty  virtue 
In  lukewarm  patriots. 

Cato.  Come,  no  more,  Sempronius. 
All  here  are  friends  to  Rome,  and  to  each  other : 
Let  us  not  weaken  still  the  weaker  side 
By  our  divisions. 

Sem.  Cato,  my  resentments 
Are  sacritic'd  to  Rome.     I  stand  reprov'd. 

Cato.  Fathers,  'tis  time  you  come  to  a  resolve. 

LucL  Cato,  we  all  go  in  to  your  opinion : 
Caesar's  behaviour  has  convinc'd  the  senate 
We  ought  to  hold  it  out,  till  terms  arrive. 

Sem.  We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  death.  But,  Cato, 
My  private  voice  is  drown'd  amid  the  senate's. 

Cato.  Then  let  us  rise,  my  friends,  and  strive  to 
This  little  interval,  this  pause  of  life,  [fill 

While  yet  our  liberty  and  fates  are  doubtful, 
With  resolution,  friendship,  Roman  bravery, 
And  all  the  virtues  we  can  crowd  into  it; 
That  heaven  may  say,  it  ought  to  be  prolong'd. 
Fathers,  farewell!  The  young  Nuraidian  prince 
Comes  forward,  and  expects  to  know  our  counsels. 
[Exeunt  all  but  Cato. 
Enter  JUBA. 

Cato.  Jnba,  the  Roman  senate  has  resolv'd, 
Till  time  give  better  prospects,  still  to  keep 
The  sword  unsheath'd,  and  turn  its  edge  on  Caesar. 

Juba.  The  resolution  fits  a  Roman  senate. 
But,  Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience, 
And  condescend  to  hear  a  young  man  speak. 
My  father,  when,  some  days  before  his  death, 
He  order'd  me  to  march  for  Utica, 
(Alas,  I  thought  not  then  his  death  so  near  !) 
Wept  o'er  me,  press'd  me  in  his  aged  arms, 
And,  as  his  griefs  gave  way,  "  My  son,"  he  said, 
"  However  fortune  may  dispose  of  me, 
Be  Cato's  friend :  he'll  train  thee  up  to  great 
And  virtuous  deeds  :  do  but  observe  him  well, 
Thoul't  shun  misfortunes,  or  thou'lt  learn  to  bear 
'em." 

Cato.  Thy  sire,  good  Juba,  was  a  worthy  prince, 
And  merited,  alas  !  a  better  fate : 
But  heaven  thought  otherwise. 

Juba.  His  cruel  fate, 
In  spite  of  all  the  fortitude  that  shines 
Before  my  face  in  Cato's  great  example, 
Subdues  my  soul,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  tears. 

Cato.  It  is  an  honest  sorrow,  and  becomes  thee. 

Juba.  His   virtues   drew  respect    from   foreign 

climes : 

The  kings  of  Afric  sought  him  for  their  friend; 
Kings  far  remote,  that  rale,  as  fame  reports, 
Behind  the  hidden  sources  of  the  Nile; 
Oft  have  their  black  ambassadors  appear'd, 
Loaden  with  gifts,  and  fill'd  the  courts  of  Zama. 

Cato.  I  am  no  stranger  to  thy  father's  greatness. 

Juba.  I  do  not  mean  to  boast  his  power  and  great- 
But  point  out  new  alliances  to  Cato.  [ness,. 

Had  we  not  better  leave  this  Utica, 
To  arm  Numidia  in  our  cause,  and  court 
The  assistance  of  my  father's  numerous  friends? 
Did  they  know  Cato,  our  remotest  kings 
Would  pour  embattled  multitudes  about  him; 
Their  swarthy  hosts  would  darken  all  our  plains, 
Doubling  the  native  horror  of  the  war, 
And  making  death  more  grim. 

Cato.  And  canst  thou  think, 
Cato  will  fly  before  the  sword  of  Caesar, 
Reduc'd,  like  Hannibal,  to  seek  relief 
From  court  to  court,  and  wander  up  and  down 
A  vagabond  in  Afric  1, 

Juba.  Cato,  perhaps, 
I'm  too  officious  ;  but  my  forward  cares 
Would  fain  preserve  a  life  of  so  much  value. 
My  heart  is  wounded,  when  I  see  such  virtue 
Afflicted  by  the  weight  of  such  misfortunes. 

Cato.  Thy  nobleness  of  soul  obliges  me. 
But  know,  young  prince,  that  valour  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  affliction. 


CATO. 
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These  are  not  ills;  else  would  they  never  faJl 

On  heaven's  first  favourites,  and  the  best  of  men  : 

The  gods,  in  bounty,  work  up  storms  about  us, 

That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 

Their  hidden  strength,  and  throw  out  into  practice 

Virtues,  which  lie  conceal'd 

In  the  smooth  seasons  and  the  calms  of  life. 

Juba,  I'm  charm'd  whene'er  thou  talk'st  :  I  pant 

for  virtuCj 
And  all  my  soul  endeavours  at  perfection. 

Cato.  Dost  thou  love  watchings,  abstinence,  and 

toil?— 

Laborious  virtues  all  ;  —  learn  them  from  Cato  ! 
Success  and  fortune  must  thou  learn  from  Cscsar. 

Juba.  The  best  good  fortune  that  can  fall  on  Juba, 
The  whole  success  at  which  rny  heart  aspires, 
Depends  on  Cato. 

Cato.  What  does  Juba  say? 
Tell  me  thy  wishes,  prince. 

Juba.  O,  they're  extravagant  ! 
Still  let  me  hide  them. 

Cato.  Speak  :  what  canst  thou  ask 
That  Cato  will  refuse? 

Juba.  I  fear  to  name  it  : 
Marcia  inherits  all  her  father's  virtues  — 

Cato.  Adieu,  young  prince:  I  would  not  hear  a 

word 

Might  lessen  thee  in  my  esteem.    Remember, 
The  hand  of  fate  is  over  us,  and  heaven 
Exacts  severity  from  all  our  thoughts  : 
It  is  not  now  a  time  to  talk  of  aught 
But  chains  or  conquest,  liberty  or  death.        [Exit. 

Enter  SYPHAX. 
Syph.  How's  this,  my  prince  ?    What  !  cover'd 

with  confusion! 

You  look,  as  if  yon  stern  philosopher 
Had  just  now  chid  you. 

Juba.  Syphax,  I'm  undone. 


Syph.  I  know  it  well. 
Juba. 


Cato  thinks  meanly  of  me. 

Syph.  And  so  will  all  mankind. 

Juba.  I've  open'd  to  him 
The  weakness  of  my  soul,  my  love  for  Marcia. 

Syph.  Cato's  a  proper  person  to  intrust 
A  love-tale  with! 

Juba.  O,  I  could  pierce  my  heart, 
My  foolish  heart!  Was  ever  wretch  like  Juba? 

S*yt)h.  Alas,  my  prince,  how  are  you  chang'd  of 

late! 

I've  known  young  Juba  rise  before  the  sun? 
To  beat  the  thicket  where  the  tiger  slept, 
Or  seek  the  lion  in  his  dreadful  haunts  : 
How  did  the  colour  mount  into  your  cheeks, 
When  first  you  rous'd  him  to  the  chase!  I've  seen 

you, 

"Even  in  the  Libyan  dog-days,  hunt  him  down  ; 
Then  charge  him  close,  provoke  him  to  the  rage 
Of  fangs  and  claws,  and,  stooping  from  your  horse, 
Rivet  the  panting  savage  to  the  ground. 

Juba.  Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Syph.  How  would  the  old  king  smile 
To  see  you  weigh  the  paws,  when  tipp'd  with  gold, 
And  throw  the  shaggy  spoils  about  yourshoulders  ! 

Juba.  Syphax,  this  old  man's  talk,  though  honey 

flow'd 

In  every  word,  would  now  lose  all  its  sweetness. 
Cato's  displeas'd,  and  Marcia'  s  lost  for  ever  ! 

Syph.  Young  prince,  I  yet  could  give  you  good 
Marcia  might  still  be  yours.  [advice  : 

Juba.  What  say'st  thou,  Syphax? 
By  heavens,  thou  turn'stme  all  into  attention! 

Syph,  Marcia  might  still  be  yours. 

Juba.  As  how,  dear  Syphax? 

Syph.  Jnba  commands  Numidia's  hardy  troops, 
Mounted  on  steeds  unus'd  to  the  restraint 
Of  curbs  and  bits,  and  fleeter  than  the  wind  : 
Give  but  the  word,  we'll  snatch  this  damsel  up, 
And  bear  her  oft". 


Juba.  Can  such  dishonest  thoughts 
Rise  up  in  man?  Would'st  thoa  seduce  my  j^outh 
To  do  an  act,  that  would  destroy  my  honour1? 

Syph.  Gods,  Icouldtearmy  beard  to  hearyoutalk! 
Honour's  a  fine  imaginary  notion, 
That  draws  in  raw  and  inexperienc'd  men 
To  real  mischiefs,  while  they  hunt  a  shadow. 

Juba.  Wouldst  thou  degrade  thy  prince  intb  a 
ruffian? 

Syph.  The  boasted  ancestors  of  these  great  men 
Whose  virtues  you  admire,  were  all  such  rulliuns  : 
This  dread  of  nations,  this  almighty  Rome, 
That  comprehends  in  her  wide  empire's  bounds 
All  under  heaven,  was  founded  on  a  rape  : 
Your  Scipios,  Caesars,  Pompeys,  and  your  Catos, — 
These  gods  on  earth, — are  all  the  spurious  brood 
Of  violated  maids,  of  ravish'd  Sabines. 

Juba.  Syphax,  I  fear,  that  hoary  head  of  thine 
Abounds  too  much  in  our  Numidian  wiles. 

Syph.  My  prince,  you  want  to  know  the  world : 
You  have  not  read  mankind  ;  your  youth  admires 
The  throes  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul, 
Cato's  bold  flights,  the  extravagance  of  virtue. 

Juba.  If  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  men  per 
fidious, 
May  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance! 

Syph.  Go,  go,  you're  young. 

Juba.  Gods  !  must  I  tamely  bear 
This  arrogance  unanswer'd?  Thou'rt  a  traitor, 
A  false  old  traitor! 

Syph.  (Aside.)  I  have  gone  too  far. 

Juba.  Cato  shall  know  the  baseness  of  thy  soul. 

Syph.  (Aside.)    I  must  appease  this  storm,  or 
perish  in  it.  [white 

Young  prince,  behold  these  locks  that  are  grown 
Beneath  a  helmet  in  your  father's  battles. 

Juba.  Those  locks  shall  ne'er  protect  thy  insolence. 

Syph.  Must  one  rash  word,  the  infirmity  of  age, 
Throw  down  the  merit  of  my  better  years? 
This  the  reward  of  a  whole  life  of  service  ? 
Curse  on  the  boy  !  how  steadily  he  hears  me  ! 

(Aside.} 

Juba.  Is  it,  because  the  throne  of  my  forefathers 
Still  stands  unfill'd,  and  that  Numidia's  crown 
Hangs  doubtful  yet  whose  head  it  shall  inclose, 
Thou  thus  presum'st  to  treat  thy  prince  with  scorn  ? 

Syph.  Why  will  you  rive  my  heart  with  such 

expressions? 

Does  not  old  Syphax  follow  you  to  war  ? 
What  are  his  aims?  What  is  it  he  aspires  to? 
Is  it  not  this?  To  shed  the  slow  remains, 
His  last  poor  ebb  of  blood,  in  your  defence  1 

Juba.  Syphax,  no  more  :  I  would  not  hear  you 
talk.  [to  Juba, 

Syph.  Not  hear  me  talk  1  What !  when  my  faith 
My  royal  master's  son,  is  call'd  in  question  1 
My  prince  may  strike  me  dead,  and  I'll  be  dumb : 
But,  whilst  I  live,  I  must  not  hold  my  tongue, 
And  languish  out  old  age  in  his  displeasure. 

Juba.  Thou  know'st  the  way  too  well  into  my 
I  do  believe  thee  loyal  to  thy  prince.  [heart : 

Syph.  What  greater  instance  can  I  give?  I've 
To  do  an  action  which  my  soul  abhors,         [offer'd 
And  gain  }rou  whom  you  love,  at  any  price  : 
And  tis  for  this  my  prince  has  eall'd  me  traitor. 

Juba.  Sure  thou  mistak'st:  I  did  not  call  thee  so. 

Syph.  You  did,  indeed,  my  prince;  you  call'd  me 

traitor : 

Nay,  further,  threaten'd  you'd  complain  to  Cato. 
Of  what,  my  prince,  would  you  complain  to  Cato; 
That  Syphax  loves  you,  and  would  sacrifice 
His  life,  nay  more,  his  honour,  in  your  service? 

Juba.  Syphax,  I  know  thou  lov'st  me  :  but  thy 
To  serve  thy  master,  carried  thee  too  far.         [zeal 
Honour's  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings, 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection, 
That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  it  meets  her, 
And  imitates  her  actions,  where  she  is  not: 
It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with. 
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Syph.  Believe  me,  prince,  you  make  old  Syphax 

weep, 

To  hear  you  talk  ;  but  'tis  with  tears  of  joy. 
If  e'er  your  father's  crown  adorn  your  brows, 
Numidia  will  be  blest  by  Cato's  lectures. 

Juba.  Give  me  thy  hand  :  we'll  mutually  forget 
The  warmth  of  youth,  and  frowardness  of  age. 
Thy  prince  esteems  thy  worth,  and  loves  thy  person: 
If  e'er  the  sceptre  comes  into  my  hand, 
Syphax  shall  stand  the  second  in  my  kingdom. 

Syph.  Why  will  you  overwhelm  my  age  with 

kindness! 
My  joy  grows  burthensome  :  I  sha'n't  support  it. 

Juba.  My  friend,  farewell.    I'll  hence,  and  try  to 
Some  blest  occasion  that  may  set  me  right       [find 
In  Cato's  thoughts.     I'd  rather  have  that  man 
Approve  my  deeds,  than  worlds  for  my  admirers. 

[Exit. 

Syph.  Young  men  soon  give,    and  soon   forget 

affronts ; 

Old  age  is  slow  in  both.    A  false  old  traitor ! 
Those  words ,  rash  boy ,  may  chance  to  cost  thee  dear. 
My  heart  had  still  some  foolish  fondness  for  thee : 
But  hence !  'tis  gone :  I  give  it  to  the  winds. 
Caesar,  I'm  wholly  thine. 

Enter  SEMPRONIUS. 

All  hail,  Sempronius ! 

Well,  Cato's  senate  is  resolv'd  to  wait 

The  fury  of  a  siege,  before  it  yields. 

Sent.  Syphax,  we  both  were  on  the  verge  of  fate  : 
Lucius  declar'd  for  peace,  and  terms  were  offer'd 
To  Cato  by  a  messenger  from  Csesar. 

Sypk.  Who  is  this  messenger  1 

Sent.  I've  practis'd  with  him  ; 
And  found  a  means  to  let  the  victor  know 
That  Syphax  and  Sempronius  are  his  friends. 
Is  Jubafix'd? 

Syph.  Yes;  but  it  is  to  Cato. 
I've  tried  the  force  of  every  reason  on  him  ; 
Laid  safety,  life,  and  interest,  in  his  sight ; 
But  all  are  vain ;  he  scorns  them  all  for  Cato. 

Sem.  Well,  'tis  no  matter ;  we  shall  do  without  him. 
My  friend,  I  now  may  hope  thou  hast  forsook 
Thy  Juba's  cause,  and  wishest  Marcia  mine. 

Syph.  May  she  be  thine  as  fast  as  thou  would'st 

have  her ! 

But  are  thy  troops  prepar'd  for  a  revolt? 
Does  the  sedition  catch  from  man  to  man, 
And  run  among  their  ranks? 

Sem.  All,  all  is  ready  ; 

The  factious  leaders  are  our  friends,  and  spread 
Murmurs  and  discontents  among  the  soldiers  : 
Within  an  hour,  they'll  storm  the  senate-house. 

Syph.   Meanwhile,    I'll  draw  up  my  Numidian 

troops 

Within  the  square,  to  exercise  their  arms, 
And,  as  I  see  occasion,  favour  thee. 
T  laugh  to  think  how  your  unshaken  Cato 
Will  look  aghast,  while  unforeseen  destruction 
Pours  in  upon  him  thus  from  every  side. 
So,  where  our  wide  Numidian  wastes  extend, 
Sudden  th'  impetuous  hurricanes  descend, 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away, 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise, 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise, 
And,  smother'd  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies. 

[Exeunt. 
ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — A  Portico  of  the  palace. 

Enter  MARCUS,  and  PoRCius. 
Mar.  Thanks  to  my  stars,  I  have  not  rang'd  about 
The  wilds  of  life,  ere  I  could  find  a  friend; 
N  ature  first  pointed  out  my  Porcius  to  me, 
And  early  taught  me,  by  her  secret  force, 
To  love  thy  person,  ere  I  knew  thy  merit; 
Till  what  was  instinct,  grew  up  iuto  friendship. 


Por.  The   friendships  of  the  world  are  oft,  my 

brother, 

Confed'racies  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleasure  j 
Ours  has  severest  virtue  for  its  basis, 
And  such  a  friendship  ends  not  but  with  life. 

Mar.  Porcius,  thou  know'st  my  soul  in  all  it» 

weakness ; 

Then,  pr'ythee,  spare  me  on  its  tender  side; 
Indulge  me  but  in  love,  my  other  passions 
Shall  rise  and  fall  by  virtue's  nicest  rules,     [love  : 

Por.  When  love's  well  tim'd,  'tis  not  a  fault  to 
The  strong,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wise 
Sink  in  the  soft  captivity  together. 
I  would  not  urge  thee  to  dismiss  thy  passion, 
I  know  'twere  vain,  but  to  suppress  its  force, 
Till  better  times  may  make  it  look  more  graceful. 

Mar.  Alas  !  thou  talk'st  like  one  who  never  felt 
The  impatient  throbs  and  longings  of  a  soul 
That  pants  and  reaches  after  distant  good. 
A  lover  does  not  live  by  vulgar  time : 
In  every  moment  of  my  Lucia's  absence 
Life  hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a  burthen  ; 
And  yet,  when  I  behold  the  charming  maid, 
I'm  ten  times  more  undone  ;  while  hope,  and  fear. 
And  grief,  and  rage,  and  love,  rise  up  at  once, 
And  with  variety  of  pain  distract  me. 

Por.  What  can  I  say,  or  do,  to  give  thee  help? 

Mar.   Porcius,  thou  oft  enjoy'st  the  fair  one's 

presence : 

Then  undertake  iny  cause,  and  plead  it  to  her 
With  all  the  strength  and  heat  of  eloquence, 
Fraternal  love  and  friendship  can  inspire. 
Tell  her,  thy  brother  languishes  to  death, 
And  fades  away,  and  withers  in  his  bloom ; 
That  he  forgets  his  sleep,  and  loathes  his  food, 
That  youth,  and  health,  and  war,  are  joyless  to  him : 
Describe  his  anxious  days,  and  restless  nights. 
And  all  the  torments  that  thou  see'st  me  suffer. 

Por.  I  do  entreat  thee,  give  me  not  an  office 
That  suits  with  me  so  ill :  thou  know'st  my  temper. 

Mar.  Canst  thou  behold  me  sinking  in  my  woes, 
And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm, 
To  raise  me  from  amidst  this  plunge  of  sorrows? 
O,  Porcius,  Porcius  !  from  my  soul  I  wish 
Thou  didst  but  know  thyself  what  'tis  to  love  : 
Then  would'st  thou  pity  and  assist  thy  brother. 

(  Retires,  in  great  agitation. ) 

Por.  (Aside.)  What  should  I  do  ?   If  I  disclose 

my  passion, 

Our  friendship's  at  an  end:  if  I  conceal  it, 
The  world  will  call  me  false  to  friend  and  brother. 

Mar.  But  see  where  Lucia,  at  her  wonted  hour, 
Amid  the  cool  of  yon  high  marble  arch, 
Enjoys  the  noon-day  breeze!  Behold  her!  Porcius, 
That  face,  that  shape,  those  eyes,  that  heaven  of 

beauty ! 
Observe  her  well,  and  blame  me  if  thou  canst. 

Por.  She  sees  us,  and  advances. 

Mar.  I'll  withdraw, 

And  leave  you  for  a  while.     Remember,  Porcius, 
Thy  brother's  life  depends  upon  thy  tongue.  [Exit. 

Enter  LUCIA. 

Luc.  Did  I  not  see  your  brother  Marcus  here  ? 
Why  did  he  fly  the  place,  and  shun  my  presence  ? 

Por.  O,  Lucia  !  language  is  too  faint  to  shew 
His  rage  of  love ;  it  preys  upon  his  life  ; 
He  pines,  he  sickens,  he  despairs,  he  dies. 
My  heart  bleeds  for  him  : 

Even  now,  while  thus  I  stand  blest  in  thy  presence, 
A  secret  damp  of  grief  comes  o'er  my  thoughts, 
And  I'm  unhappy,  though  thou  smil'st  upon  me. 

Luc.  How  wil  t  thou  guard  thy  honour  in  the  shock 
Of  love  and  friendship?  Think  betimes,  my  Porcius, 
Think  how  the  nuptial  tie,  that  might  ensure 
Our  mutual  bliss,  would  raise  to  such  a  height 
Thy  brother's  griefs,  as  might,  perhaps,  destroy 
him.  [my  Lucia? 

Por.  Alas,  poor  youth!    What  dost  thou  think* 


CATO. 


[ACT  III 


His  generous,  open,  undeslgning  heart 
Has  begg'd  his  rival  to  solicit  for  him  : 
Then  do  not  strike  him  dead  with  a  denial  ; 
But  hold  him  up  in  life,  and  cheer  his  soul 
With  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  doubtful  hope  : 
Perhaps,  when  we  have  pass'd  these  gloomy  hours, 
And  weather'd  out  the  storm  that  beats  upon  us, — 

Luc.  No,  Porcius,  no  :  I  see  thy  sister's  tears, 
Thy  father's  anguish,  and  thy  brother's  death, 
In  the  pursuit  of  our  ill-fated  loves : 
And,  Porcius,  here  I  swear,  to  heaven  I  swear, 
To  heaven,  and  all  the  powers  that  judge  mankind, 
Never  to  join  my  plighted  hand  with  thine, 
While  such  a  cloud  of  mischief  hangs  about  us  ; 
But  to  forget  our  loves,  and  drive  thee  out 
From  all  my  thoughts,  as  far  as  I  am  able. 

For.  What  hast  thou  said?    Recall  those  hasty 
Or  I  am  lost  for  ever.  [words, 

Luc.  Think,  Porcius;  think  thou  see'st  thy  dying 

brother 

Stabb'd  at  his  heart,  and  all  besmear'd  with  blood, 
Storming  at  heaven  and  thee.     Thy  awful  sire 
Sternly  demands  the  cause,  the  accursed  cause 
That  robs  him  of  his  son.     Farewell,  my  Porcius ! 
Farewell,  though  death  is  in  the  word,  for  ever! 

Por.  Thou  must  not  go;  my  soul  still  hovers  o'er 
And  can't  get  loose.  [thee, 

Luc.  If  the  firm  Porcius  shake 
To  hear  of  parting,  think  what  Lucia  suffers. 
But  see,  thy  brother  Marcus  bends  this  way  : 
I  sicken  at  the  sight.    Once  more,  farewell ! 
Farewell!  and  know,  thow  wrong'st  me,  if  thou 

think'st 

Ever  was  love,  or  ever  grief,  like  mine.         [Exit. 
Enter  MARCUS. 

Mar.  Porcius,  what  hopes'?    How  stands  she? 

Am  I  doom'd 
To  life  or  death? 

Por.  What  would't  thou  have  me  say  1 

Mar.  Thy  downcast  looks,  and   thy  disorder'd 

thoughts, 

Tell  me  my  fate  ;  I  ask  not  the  success 
My  cause  has  found. 

Por.  I'm  griev'd  I  undertook  it. 

Mar.  What !  does  the  barbarous  maid  insult  my 
And  triumph  in  my  pains  ?  [heart, 

Por.  Away!  you're  too  suspicious  in  your  griefs  : 
Lucia,  though  sworn  never  to  think  of  love, 
Compassionates  your  pains,  and  pities  you. 

Mar.  Compassionates  my  pains,  and  pities  me! 
What  is  compassion,  when  'tis  void  of  love? 
Fool  that  I  was,  to  choose  so  cold  a  friend 
To  urge  my  cause !  Compassionates  my  pains ! 
To  one  that  asks  the  warm  returns  of  love, 
Compassion's  cruelty :  'tis  scorn — 'tis  death. 

Por.  Marcus,  no  more !    Have  I  deserv'd  this 
treatment?  [me! 

Mar.  What  have  I  said?   O  Porcius  !  O  forgive 
A  soul  exasperated  in  ills,  falls  out 
With  every  thing,  its  friends,  itself. 

(Trumpets  sound.) 
But,  ah! 

What  means  that  sound,  big  with  the  threat  of  war? 
What  new  alarm  ?  (  Trumpets  sound. ) 

Por.  A  second,  louder  yet, 
Swells  in  the  wind,  and  comes  more  full  upon  us. 

Mar.  Oh,  for  some  glorious  cause  to  fall  in  battle  ! 
Lucia,  thou  hast  undone  me:  thy  disdain 
Has  broke  my  heart :  'tis  death  must  give  me  ease. 

jPor.  Quick,  let  us  hence  :  who  knows  if  Cato's  life 
Stands  sure  ?  O  Marcus,  I  am  on  fire  !  my  hearf 
Leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice,  and  burns  for  glory. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  Square  before  the  palace. 
Enter  SEMPRONIUS,    JUNIUS,  TITUS,  and  other 

Mutineers. 

Sent,  At  length  the  winds  are  rais'd,  the  storm 
blows  high; 


Be  it  your  care,  my  friends  to  keep  it  up 
In  its  full  fury,  and  direct  it  right, 
Till  it  has  spent  itself  on  Cato's  head. 
Meanwhile,  I'll  herd  among  his  friends,  and  seem 
One  of  the  number  ;  that,  whate'er  arrive, 
My  friends  and  fellow-soldiers  may  be  safe.    [Exit. 
Jun.  We  are  all  .safe  ;  Sempronius  is  our  friend. 

(  Trumpets  sound.) 

Hark  !  Cato  enters.     Bear  up  boldly  to  him  ; 
This  day  will  end  our  toils,  and  give  us  rest. — 
Fear  nothing  ;  for  Sempronius  is  our  friend. 

(Trumpets  sound.) 

Enter  CATO,  PORCIUS,  MARCUS,  Lucius,  SEM 
PRONIUS,  Senators,  fyc. 

Cato.  Where  are  these  bold,  intrepid  sons  of  war, 
That  greatly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  foe, 
And  to  their  general  send  a  brave  defiance  ? 

Sent.  (Aside.)  Curse  on  their  dastard  souls,  they 
stand  astonish'd !  [honour 

Cato.  Perfidious  men! — and  will  you  thus  dis- 
Your  past  exploits,  and  sully  all  your  wars? 
Do  you  confess,  'twas  not  a  zeal  for  Rome, 
Nor  love  of  liberty, 

Drew  you  thus  far,  but  hopes  to  share  the  spoil 
Of  conquer'd  towns,  and  plunder'd  provinces? 
Fir'd  with  such  motives,  you  do  well  to  join 
With  Cato's  foes,  and  follow  Cajsar's  banners. 
Behold,  ungrateful  men ! — 
Behold  my  bosom  naked  to  your  swords, 
And  let  the  man  that's  injur'd  strike  the  blow. 
Which  of  you  all  suspects  that  he  is  wrong'd. 
Or  thinks  he  suffers  greater  ills  than  Cato? 
Am  I  distinguish'd  from  you  but  by  toils? 
Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  cares? 
Painful  pre-eminence  ! 

Sem.  (Aside.)  By  heavens  they  droop  : — 
Confusion  to  the  villains  ! — all  is  lost. 

Cato.  Hence,  worthless  men ! — hence,  and  oom- 

plain  to  Caesar, 

You  could  not  undergo  the  toils  of  war, 
Nor  bear  the  hardships  that  your  general  bore. 

Luci.  See,  Cato,  see, — the  unhappy  men  ! — they 

weep  : 

Fear,  and  remorse,  and  sorrow  for  their  crime 
Appear  in  every  look,  and  plead  for  mercy. 

Cato.  Learn  to  be  honest  men ;   give  up  your 

leaders, 
And  pardon  shall  descend  on  all  the  rest. 

Sem.  Cato,  commit  these  wretches  to  my  care  : 
First,  let  them  each  be  broken  on  the  rack, — 
Then,  with  what  life  remains,  impal'd,  and  left 
To  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bloody  stake  ; 
There  let  them  hang,  and  taint  the  southern  wind :' 
The  partners  of  their  crime  will  learn  obedience, 
When  they  look  up,  and  see  their  fellow-traitors 
Stuck  on  a  fork,  and  blackening  in  the  sun. 

Cato.   Forbear,  Sempronius  : — see   they  suffer 

death  ; 
But,  in  their  deaths,  remember  they  are  men. — 

[The  Mutineers  retire. —The  four  Senators 

advance  into  their  places. 
Lucius,  the  base,  degenerate  age  requires 
Severity  and  justice  in  its  rigour  ; 
This  curbs  an  impious,  bold,  offending  world, 
Commands  obedience,  and  gives  force  to  laws. 
When  by  just  vengeance  guilty  mortals  perish, 
The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasure,  ] 
And  lay  the  uplifted  thunderbolt  aside. 

Sem.  Cato,  I  gladly  execute  thy  will. 

Cato.  Meanwhile,  we'll  sacrifice  to  liberty. 
Remember,  O  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 
The  generous  plan  of  power  deliver'd  down, 
From  age  to  age,  by  your  renown'd  forefathers, 
So  dearly  bought,  the  price  of  so  much  blood: 
O  let  it  never  perish  in  your  hands, 
But  piously  transmit  it  to  your  children! 
Do  thou,  great  Liberty,  inspire  our  souls, 
And  make  our  lives  in  thy  possession  happy ^ 


ACT  IV.  SCENE  1.] 


CATO. 


Or  our  deaths  glorious  in  thy  just  defence  ! 

[Flourish. — Exeunt  Cato,  Porcius,  Marcus, 

Lucius,  Senators,  $c. 

Jun.  Sempronius,  you  have  acted  like  yourself: 
One  would  have  thought,  youhadbeenhal fin  earnest. 
Sem.  Villain,  stand  off'! — Base,  groveling,  worth 
less  wretches ! 
Mongrels  in  faction  !  poor  faint-hearted  traitors  ! 

Tit.  Nay,  now  you  carry  it  too  far,  Sempronius : 

Throw  off  the  mask  ;  there  are  none  here  but  friends . 

Sem.   Know,  villains,  when  such  paltry  slaves 

presume 

To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeds, 
They're  thrown  neglected  by  :  but,  if  it  fails, 
They're  sure  to  die  like  dogs,  as  you  shall  do. — 
Guards  !— 

Enter   Guards. 
Here,  take  these  factious  monsters,  drag  them  forth 
To  sudden  death. 

Jun.  Nay  ;  since  it  comes  to  this, — 

Sem.  Despatch  them  quick  ; — but  first,  pluck  out 

their  tongues  ; 
Lest  with  their  dying  breath  they  sow  sedition. 

[Exeunt  Guards,  with  the  Mutineers. 

Enter  SYPHAX. 

Syph.   Our  first  design,  my  friend,  has  prov'd 

abortive; 

Still  there  remains  an  after-game  to  play. 
My  troops  are  mounted  ;  their  Numidian  steeds 
Snuff  up  the  wind,  and  long  to  scour  the  desert : 
Let  but  Sempronius  head  us  in  our  flight, 
We'll  force  the  gate  where  Marcus  keeps  his  guard, 
And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppose  our  passage. 
A  day  will  bring  us  into  Caesar's  camp. 

Sem.  Confusion!  I  have  fail'd  of  half  my  purpose: 
Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia's  left  behind  ! 

Syph.   How !    will  Sempronius  turn  a  woman's 
slave  ? 

Sem.  Think  not  that  I  can  ever  feel  the  soft 
Unmanly  warmth  and  tenderness  of  love. 
Syphax,  I  long  to  clasp  that  haughty  maid, 
And  bend  her  stubborn  virtue  to  my  passion: 
When  I  have  gone  thus  far,  I'd  cast  her  oft'. 

Syph.  What  hinders  then,  but  that  thou  find  her 
And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force.  [out, 

Sem.  But  how  to  gain  admission  ?  for  access 
Is  given  to  none  but  Juba  and  her  brothers. 

Syph.  Thou  shalt  have  Juba's  dress  and  Juba's 

guards  : 

The  doors  will  open  when  Numidia's  prince 
Seems  to  appear  before  the  slaves  that  watch  them. 

Sem.    I  thank  thy  friendly  zeal: — Marcia's  my 

own! 

How  will  my  bosom  swell  with  anxious  joy, 
Wfhen  I  behold  her  struggling  in  my  arms, 
With  glowing  beauty  and  disorder'd  charms  ; 
While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace, 
Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  her  face  ! 
So  Pluto,  seiz'd  of  Proserpine,  convey'd 
To  hell's  tremendous  gloom  the  affrighted  maid  ; 
There  grimly  suiil'd,  pleas'd  with  the  beauteous 

pri/.e, 
Nor  envied  Jove  his  sunshine  audhis  skies.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— A  Portico  of  the  palace. 
Enter  MARCIA  and  LUCIA. 

Luc.  Now  tell  me,  Marcia,  tell  me  from  thy  soul, 
If  thou  believ'st  'tis  possible  for  woman 
To  suffer  greater  ills  than  Lucia  suffers  ? 

Mar.  O  Lucia,  Lucia,  might  mybig-swoln  heart 
Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow, 
Marcia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs,  keep  pace 
With  all  thy  woes,  and  count  out  tear  for  tear. 

Luc.  I  know,  thou'rt  doom'd  alike  to  be  belov'd 
By  Jiiba,  and  thy  father's  friend  Sempronius  : 


But  which  of  these  has  power  to  charm  like  Porcius? 

Mar.  Still  must  I  beg  thee  not  to  name  Sempro 
nius? 

Lucia,  I  like  not  that  loud  boisterous  man  : 
Juba,  to  all  the  bravery  of  a  hero 
Adds  softest  love  and  sweetness  :  he,  I  own, 
Might  make  indeed  the  proudest  woman  happy. 

Luc.  But,  should  your  father  give  you  to  Sem 
pronius? — 

Mar.  I  dare  not  think  he  will :  but,  if  he  should, — 
I  hear  the  sound  of  feet : — they  march  this  way. — 
Let  us  retire,  and  try  if  we  can  drown 
Each  softer  thought  in  sense  of  present  danger. 
When  love  once  pleads  admission  to  our  hearts, 
Jn  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast, 
The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  SEMPRONIUS,  dressed  like  Juba,  with  Nu- 
midian  Guards. 

Sem.  The  deer  is  lodg'd  :  I've  track'd  her  to  her 

covert : 

Be  sure  you  mind  the  word  ;  and,  when  I  give  it, 
Rush  in  at  once,  and  seize  upon  your  prey  : 
Let  not  her  cries  or  tears  have  force  to  move  you. — 
How  will  the  young  Numidian  rave,  to  see 
His  mistress  lost !     If  aught  could  glad  my  soul 
Beyond  the  enjoyment  of  so  bright  a  prize, 
'Twould  be  to  torture  that  young  gay  barbarian. — 
But  hark,  what  noise  ?  Death  to  my  hopes !  'tis  he, 
'Tis  Juba's  self,     There  is  but  one  way  left ; 
He  must  be  murder'd,  and  a  passage  cut 
Through  those  his  guards.     Ha!  dastards,  do  you 

tremble  ? 
Or  act  like  men,  or,  by  yon  azure  heaven, — 

Enter  JUBA,  with  Guards. 
Juba.  What  do  I  see?     Who's  this,  that  dares 

usurp 
The  guards  and  habit  of  Numidia's  prince? 

Sem.  One  that  was  born  to  scourge  thy  arrogance, 
Presumptuous  youth. 

Juba.  What  can  this  mean  ?  Sempronius  ! 
Sem.  My  sword  shall  answer  thee  : — have  at  thy 

heart. 

Juba.  Nay,  then  beware  thy  own,  proud  barba 
rous  man. 
( They  fight.     Sempronius  falls.     His  Guards 

surrender  to  Juba's.) 
Sem.  Curse  on  my  stars  !  Am  I  then  doom'd  to 

fall 

By  a  boy's  hand,  and  for  a  worthless  woman? 
This  my  close  of  life? — 
Oh,  for  a  peal  of  thunder,  that  would  make 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  heaven,  and  Cato  tremble  f 

(Dies.) 
Juba.  With  what  a  spring  his  furious  soul  broke 

loose, 

And  left  the  limbs  still  quivering  on  the  ground! 
Hence  let  us  carry  oft' those  slaves  to  Cato, 
That  we  may  there  at  length  unravel  all 
This  dark  design,  this  mystery  of  fate. 

[Exit,  with  Guards  and  Prisoners, 

Enter  MARCIA  and  LUCIA. 
Luc.    Sure,    'twas   the    clash   of   swords :    my 

troubled  heart 

Is  so  cast  down  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows, 
It  throbs  with  fear,  and  aches  at  every  sound. 

0  Marcia,  should  thy  brothers,  for  my  sake— 

1  die  away  with  horror  at  the  thought. 
Mar.  See,  Lucia,  see  !  here's  blood  ! 

What!  a  Numidian!  Heavens  preserve  the  prince ! 
The  face  lies  muflled  up  within  the  garment, — 
But  hah  ! — death  to  my  sight ! — a  diadem  ? — 
O  gods  !  'tis  he  !  Juba  lies  dead  before  us. 

Luc.  Now,  Marcia,  now  call  up  to  thy  assistance 
Thy  wonted  strength  and  constancy  of  mind. 

Mar.  Lucia,  look  there,  and  wonder  at  my  pa 
tience  : 
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Have  I  not  cause  to  rare,  and  beat  irty  breast, 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted? 
Luc.  What  can  I  think  or  say  to  give  thee  comfort  ? 

Enter  JUBA,  with  Guards. 

Mar.  Talk  not  of  comfort,  'tis  for  lighter  ills. 
Behold  a  sight  that  strikes  all  comfort  dead. 
I  will  indulge  my  sorrows  ; 
That  man,  that  best  of  men,  deserv'd  it  from  me. 

Juba.  What  do  I  hear  1  and  was  the  false  Sem- 

pronius 

That  best  of  men  ?  O,  had  I  fall'n  like  him, 
Andcouldhave  thus  been  mourn'd,  I  had  beenhappy. 

Mar.  OJuba!  Juba!  Juba! 

He's  dead,  and  never  knew  how  much  I  lov'd  him. 
Lucia,  who  knows  but  his  poor  bleeding  heart, 
Amidst  its  agonies,  remember'd  Marcia, 
And  the  last  words  he  Utter'd  call'd  me  cruel  ? 
Alas !  he  knew  not,  hapless  youth  !  he  knew  not 
Marcia's  whole  soul  was  full  of  love  and  Juba. 

Juba.  Do  I  live?  or  am,  indeed, 
What  Marcia  thinks  ?  All  is  Elysium  round  me. 

Mar.  Ye  dear  remains  of  the  most  lov'd  of  men 
Nor  modesty,  nor  virtue,  here  forbids 
A  last  embrace,  while  thus — 

Juba.  (Comes  forward.)  See,  Marcia ;  see, 
The  happy  Juba  lives  !  he  lives  to  catch 
That  dear  embrace,  and  to  return  it,  too, 
With  mutual  warmth  and  eagerness  of  love. 

Mar.  With  pleasure  and  amaze  I  stand  trans 
ported. 
If  thou  art  Juba,  who  lies  there  ? 

Juba.  A  wretch, 
Disguis'd  like  Juba,  on  a  curs'd  design. 

(Signs  to  his  guards,  to  carry  off  the  body.) 
The  tale  is  long,  nor  have  I  heard  it  out ; 
Thy  father  knows  it  all.    I  could  not  bear 
To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death, 
But  flew,  in  all  the  haste  of  love,  to  find  thee: 
I  found  thee  weeping ;  and  confess,  this  once, 
Am  rapt  with  joy,  to  see  my  Marcia's  tears. 

Mar.  I've  been  surpris'd  in  an  unguarded  hour, 
But  must  not  now  go  back  :  the  love  that  lay 
Half  smother'd  in  my  breast,  has  broke  through  all 
Its  weak  restraints,  and  burns  in  its  full  lustre; 
I  cannot,  if  I  would,  conceal  it  from  thee. 

Juba.  My  joy  !  my  best  belov'd  !  my  only  wish  ! 
How  shall  I  speak  the  transport  of  my  soul? 

Mar.  Lucia,  thy  arm  :  O,  let  me  rest  upon  it! — 
The  vital  blood  that  had  forsook  my  heart, 
Returns  again  in  such  tumultuous  tides, 
It  quite  o'ercomes  me.     Lead  to  my  apartment.-— 
O  prince  !  I  blush,  to  think  what  I  have  said  ; 
But  fate  has  wrested  the  confession  from  me. 
Go  on,  and  prosper  in  the  paths  of  honour  : 
Thy  virtue  will  excuse  my  passion  for  thee, 
And  make  the  gods  propitious  to  our  love. 

[Exit  with  Lucia. 

Juba.  I  am  so  bless 'd,  I  fear  'tis  all  a  dream. 
Fortune,  thou  now  hast  made  amends  for  all 
Thy  past  unkindness  :  I  absolve  my  stars. 
What,  though  Numidia  add  her  conquer'd  towns 
And  provinces,  to  swell  the  victor's  triumph"? 
Juba  will  never  at  his  fate  repine  : 
Let  Caesar  have  the  world,  if  Marcia's  mine.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— A  Square  before  the  palace. 
Enter  Lucius,  CATO,  Freedmen,  fyc. 

Luci.  I  stand  astonish'd.    What !  the  bold  Sem- 
pronius,  [triots, 

That  still  broke  foremost  through  the  crowd  of  pa- 
As  with  a  hurricane  of  zeal  transported  ! 
And,  virtuous  even  to  madness. 

Cato.  Trust  me,  my  friend, 
Our  civil  discords  have  produc'd  such  crimes, 
Such  monstrous  crimes,  I  am  surpris'd  at  nothing. 
O  Lucius  !  I  am  sick  of  this  bad  world  : 
The  daylight  and  the  sun  grow  painful  to  me. 


Enter  PoRClUS. 


thi; 


But  see  where  Porcius  comes.     What  means  tl 
haste? 

Por.  My  heart  is  griev'd  ; 
I  bring  such  news  as  will  afflict  my  father. 

Cato.  Has  Caesar  shed  more  Roman  blood  ? 

Por.  Not  so : 

The  traitor  Syphax,  as  within  the  square 
He  exercis'd  his  troops,  the  signal  given, 
Flew  off  at  once  with  his  Numidian  horse 
To  the  south  gate,  where  Marcus  holds  the  watch: 
I  saw,  and  call'd  to  stop  him ;  but  in  vaia  : 
He  toss'd  his  arm  aloft,  and  proudly  told  me, 
He  would  not  stay  and  perish  like  Sempronius. 

Cato.  Perfidious  man !  But  haste,  my  son,  and  see 
Thy  brother  Marcus  acts  a  Roman's  part. 

[Exit  Porcius  with  the  Freedmen* 
Lucius,  the  torrent  bears  too  hard  upon  me  : 
Justice  gives  way  to  force  ;  the  conquer'd  world 
Is  Caesar  s :  Cato  has  no  business  in  it. 

Luci.  While  pride,  oppression,  andinjustice  reign. 
The  world  will  still  demand  her  Gate's  presence. 
In  pity  to  mankind,  submit  to  Caesar, 
And  reconcile  thy  mighty  soul  to  life.          [number 

Cato.  Would  Lucius  have  me  live,  to  swell  the 
Of  Caesar's  slaves?  or,  by  a  base  submission, 
Give  up  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  own  a  tyrant? 

Luc.  The  victor  never  will  impose  on  Cato 
Ungenerous  terms  : — his  enemies  confess, 
The  virtues  of  humanity  are  Caesar's.       [country: 

Cato.  Curse  on  his  virtues  !  they've  undone  his 
Such  popular  humanity  is  treason. 
But  Juba  comes:  the  ingenuous  prince  appears 
Full  of  the  guilt  of  his  perfidious  subjects. 

Enter  JUBA. 

Juba.  I  blush,  and  am  confounded,  to  appear 
Before  thy  presence,  Cato. 

Cato.  What's  thy  crime? 

Juba.  I'm  a  Numidian. 

Cato.  And  a  brave  one  too : 
Thou  hast  a  Roman  soul. 

Juba.  Hast  thou  not  heard 
Of  my  false  countrymen? 

Cato.  Alas  !  good  youth, 
Falsehood  and  fraud  shoot  up  in  every  soil, 
The  product  of  all  climes  ;  Rome  has  its  Caesars. 

Juba.  'Tis  generous,  thus  to  comfort  the  dis- 
tress'd.  [serv'd. 

Cato.  'Tis  just,  to  give  applause  where  tis  de* 
Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  stood  the  test  of  fortune,. 
Like  purest  gold,  that,  tortur'd  in  the  furnace, 
Comes  out  more  bright,  and  brings  forth  all  its 
weight. 

Enter  PORCIUS. 

Por.  Misfortune  on  misfortune !  grief  on  grief!  ' 
My  brother  Marcus — 

Cato.  Ha  !  what  has  he  done? 
Has  he  forsook  his  post?  Has  he  given  way? 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  let  them  pass  ? 

Por.  Scarce  had  I  left  my  father,  but  I  met  him, 
Borne  on  the  shields  of  his  surviving  soldiers, 
Breathless  and  pale,  and  cover'd  o'er  with  wounds. 
Long,  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful  friends, 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes, — 
Till,  obstinately  brave,  and  bent  on  death, 
Oppress'd,  with  multitudes,  he  greatly  fell, 

Cato.  I'm  satisfied. 

Por.  Nor  did  he  fall,  before  [Syphax, 

His   sword  had  pierc'd  thro'  the  false  heart  of 
I  saw  the  hoary  traitor 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  bite  the  ground. 

Cato.  Thanks  to  the  gods !  my  boy  has  done  hi* 

duty. 

Porcius,  when  I  am  dead,  be  sure  you  place 
His  urn  near  mine. 

Por.  Long  may  they  keep  asunder ! 
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IMC i.  O  Cato,  arm  thy  soul  with  all  its  patience ! 
•See  where  the  corpse  of  thy  dead  son  approaches  ; 
The  citizens  and  senators,  alarm'd, 
Have  gather'd  round  it,  and  attend  it  weeping. 

(A  dead  march  sounds.) 

Enter  Lictors,  Senators,  Soldiers  bearing  the  body 
of  Marcus  on  a  bier,    Freedmen,  vrith  his  hel 
met,  shield,  sword,  and  spear;   eagle  and   other 
ensigns;  and  guards  ivith  their  arms  reversed. 
Cato.  Welcome,  my  son  !     Here  set  him  down, 

my  friends, 

Full  in  my  sight;  that  I  may  view  at  leisure 
The  bloody  corse,  and  count  those  glorious  wounds. 
How  beautiful  is  death,  when  earn'd  by  virtue  ! 
Who  would  not  be  that  youth  ?  What  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once,  to  serve  our  country ! 
Why  sits  this  sadness  on  your  brows,  my  friends? 
[  should  have  blush'd,  if  Cato's  house  had  stood 
Secure,  and  flourish'd  in  a  civil  war. 
Porcius,  behold  thy  brother;  and  remember, 
Thy  life  is  not  thy  own,  when  Rome  demands  it. 
When  Rome  demands'?  But  Rome  is  now  no  more; 
The  Roman  empire's  fall'n, — O  curs'd  ambition! 
Fall'n  into  Caesar's  hands  : — our  great  forefathers 
Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer,  but  his  country. 
Juba.  Behold  that  generous   man  !    Rome  fills 

his  eyes 
With  tears,  that  flow'd  not  o'er  his  own  dead  son. 

Por.  While  Ca.to  lives,  Caesar  will  blush  to  see 
Mankind  enslav'd,  and  be  asham'd  of  empire. 
Cato.  Caesar  asham'd !  Has  he  not  seen  Pharsalia  ? 
JLitci.  Cato,  'tis  time,  thou  save  thyself  and  us. 
Cato.  Lose  not  a  thought  on  me;  I'm  out  of 

danger ; 

Jaesar  shall  never  say,  "  I've  conquer'd  Cato." 
But,  O  my  friends,  your  safety  fills  my  heart 
With  anxious  thoughts.  How  shall  I  save  my  friends? 
Tis  now,  O  Caesar,  I  begin  to  fear  thee. 
Luci.  Caesar  has  mercy,  if  we  ask  it  of  him. 
Cato.  Then  ask  it,  I  conjure  you :  let  him  know, 
Whate'er  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  it : 
Add,  if  you  please,  that  I  request  it  of  him, 
That  I  myself,  with  tears,  request  it  of  him, 
The  virtue  of  my  friends  may  pass  unpunish'd. 
fnba,  my  heart  is  troubled  for  thy  sake  : 
•Should  I  advise  thee  to  regain  Numidia, 
3r  seek  the  conqueror? 

.Juba.  If  I  forsake  thee 

Whilst  I  have  life,  may  Heaven  abandon  Juba! 
Cato.  Thy  virtues,  prince,  if  I  foresee  aright, 
iiVill  one  day  make  thee  great.  At  Rome,  hereafter, 
Twill  be  no  crime  to  have  been  Cato's  friend, 
'orcius,  come  hitherto  me.    Ah!  my  son, 
despairing  of  success, 
jet  me  advise  thee  to  withdraw  betimes 
'o  our  paternal  seat,  the  Sabine  field, 
Vhere  the  great  censor  toil'd  with  his  own  hands, 
nd  all  our  frugal  ancestors  were  bless'd 
n  humble  virtues,  and  a  rural  life : 
There  live  retir'd: 

Content  thyself  to  be  obscurely  good  : 
iVhen  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 

Por.  I  hope,  my  father  does  not  recommend 
\  life  to  Porcius,  that  he  scorns  himself.          [you 
Cato.  Farewell,  my  friends!    If  there  be  any  of 
Who  dare  not  trust  the  victor's  clemency, 
£now,  there  are  ships  prepar'd  by  my  command, 
"heir  sails  already  opening  to  the  winds, 
"hat  shall  convey  you  to  the  wish'd-for  port. 
s  there  aught  else,  my  friends,  I  can  do  for  you  ? 
"he  conqueror  draws  near.     Once  more,  farewell ! 
f  e'^er  we  meet  hereafter,  we  shall  meet 
n  happier  climes,  and  on  a  safer  shore, 
Where  Caesar  never  shall  approach  us  more. 

(Pointing  to  his  dead  son.) 
"here  the  brave  youth,  with  love  of  virtue  fir'd, 
Vho  greatly  in  his  country's  cause  expir'd, 


Shall  know  he  conquer'd. 

[Exeunt  Lucius  and  Senators. 
The  firm  patriot  there, 
Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care, 
Though  still  by  faction,  vice,  and  fortune  cross'd, 
Shall  find  the  generous  labour  was  not  lost. 

[A  dead  march.    Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— A  Chamber  in  the  Palace. 
CATO  discovered,  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  posture.   In 
his  hand  Plato's  book  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul :  a  drawn  sword  on  the  table  by  him, 
Cato.  It  must  be  so;  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well; 
Else  when  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread  and  inward  horror 
Of  falling  into  nought  1  Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself  and  startles  at  destruction? 
'Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us  ; 
'Tis  heaven  itsel  f  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 
Eternity  !  Thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought  ! 
Through  what  variety  of  untried  being, 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass! 
The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me, 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold  :  If  there's  a  Power  above  as, 
(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtue  ; 
And  that  which  he  delights  in,  must  be  happy.) 
But  when?  or  where?  This  world  was  made  for 

Caesar. 
I'm  weary  of  conjectures :  This  must  end  'em. 

(Laying  his  hand  on  his  sword.  ) 
Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd :  my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me  : 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end; 
But  this  informs  me,  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secur'd  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years ; 
But  thoa  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 
What  means  this  heaviness  that  hangs  upon  me? 
Nature  oppress'd,  and  harass'd  out  with  care, 
Sinks  down  to  rest.     This  once  I'll  favour  her, 
That  my  awaken'd  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
Renew'd  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life, 
An  offering  fit  for  heaven.     Let  guilt  or  fear 
Disturb  man's  rest :  Cato  knows  neither  of  'em, 
Indifferent  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die. 

Enter  PORCIUS. 

But  ha  !  how's  this?  My  son  !  Why  this  intrusion? 
Were  not  my  orders  that  I  would  be  private? 
Why  am  I  disobey 'd? 

Por.  Alas,  my  father! 

What  means  this  sword?  this  instrument  of  death? 
Let  me  convey  it  hence.         (Takes  up  the  sword.) 

Cato.  Rash  youth,  forbear  !  [friends, 

Por.  O,  let  the  prayers,  the  entreaties  of  your 
Their  tears,  their  common  danger,  wrest  it  from 
you. 

Cato.  Would'st  thou  betray  me  ?  would'st  thou 

give  me  up, 

A  slave,  a  captive,  into  Caesar's  hands? 
Retire  :  and  learn  obedience  to  a  father ; 
Or  know,  young  man, — 

Por.  Look  not  thus  sternly  on  me  : 

(Lays  down  the  sword.) 
You  know  I'd  rather  die  than  disobey  you. 

Cato.  'Tis  well :  again  I'm  master  of  myself. 
Now,  Caesar,  let  thy  troops  beset  our  gates, 
And  bar  each  avenue  ;  thy  gathering  fleets 
O'erspread  the  sea,  and  stop  up  every  port; 
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Cato  shall  open  to  himself  a  passage, 
And  mock  thy  hopes. 

Por.  {Kneels.}  O,  sir,  forgive  your  son, 
Whose  grief  hangs  heavy  on  him  !    O  my  father, — 
How  am  I  sure  it  is  not  the  last  time 
I  e'er  shall  call  you  so  1 — he  not  displeas'd, 
O  be  not  angry  with  me,  whilst  I  weep, 
And,  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart,  beseech  you 
To  quit  the  dreadful  purpose  of  your  soul. 

Cato.  Thou  hast  been  ever  good  and  dutiful. 

{Raises  and  embraces  him.} 
Weep  not,  my  son  ;  all  will  be  well  again  : 
The  righteous  gods,  whom  I  have  sought  to  please, 
Will  succour  Cato,  and  protect  his  children. 

jPor.  Your  words  give  comfort  to  my  drooping 
heart.  [duct : 

Cato.  Porcius,  thou  may'st  rely  upon  my  con- 
Cato  will  never  act  what  misbecomes  him. 
But  go,  ray  son  ;  take  care  that  nought  be  wanting 
Among  thy  father's  friends;  see  them  embark'd; 
And  tell  me  if  the  winds  and  seas  befriend  'em. 
My  soul  is  quite  weigh 'd  down  with  care,  and  asks 
The  soft  refreshment  of  a  moment's  sleep. 

[Exit  Cato. 

Por.  My  thoughts  are  more  at  ease ;  my  heart 
revives. 

Enter  MARCIA. 

O  Marcia,  O  my  sister,  still  there's  hope  : 
Our  father  will  not  cast  away  a  life 
So  needful  to  us  all,  and  to  his  country. 
He  is  retir'd  to  rest,  and  seems  to  cherish 
Thoughts  full  of  peace.  He  has  despatched  me  hence 
With  orders  that  bespeak  a  mind  compos'd, 
And  studious  for  the  safety  of  his  friends. 
Marcia,  take  care  that  none  disturb  his  slumbers. 

[Exit  Porcius. 

Mar.  O  ye  immortal  powers,  that  guard  the  just, 
Watch  round  his  couch,  and  soften  his  repose ! 
Banish  his  sorrows,  and  becalm  his  soul 
With  easy  dreams !  Remember  all  his  virtues, 
And  shew  mankind  that  goodness  is  your  care  ! 

Enter  LUCIA. 

Luc.  Where  is  your  father,  Marcia?     Where  is 
Cato  ? 

Mar.  Lucia,  speak  low  : — he  is  retir'd  to  rest. 
My  friend,  I  feel  a  gentle  dawning  hope 
Rise  in  my  soul :  we  may  be  happy  still. 

Luc.  Alas  !  I  tremble  when  I  think  on  Cato ; 
In  every  view,  in  every  thought,  I  tremble. 
Cato  is  stern,  and  awful  as  a  god : 
He  knows  not  how  to  wink  at  human  frailty, 
Or  pardon  weakness  that  he  never  felt. 

Mar.  Though  stern  and  awful  to  the  foes  of  Rome, 
He  is  all  goodness,  Lucia,  always  mild, 
Compassionate  and  gentle,  to  his  friends  : 
Fill'd  with  domestic  tenderness, — the  best, 
The  kindest  father.     I  have  ever  found  him 
Easy,  and  good,  and  bounteous  to  my  wishes. 

Luc.  'Tis  his  consent  alone  can  make  us  happy. 
But  who  knows  Cato's  thoughts? 
Who  knows  how  yet  he  may  dispose  of  Porcius  1 
Or,  how  he  has  determin'd  of  thyself? 

Mar.  Let  him  butlive,  commit  the  rest  to  heaven. 

Enter  Lucius. 
Luci.  Sweet  are  the  slumbers  of  the  virtuous  man. 

0  Marcia,  I  have  seen  thy  godlike  father: 
Some  power  invisible  supports  his  soul, 
And  bears  it  up  in  all  its  wonted  greatness. 
A  kind  refreshing  sleep  has  fallen  upon  him  : 

1  saw  him  stretch'd  at  ease,  his  fancy  lost 

In  pleasing  dreams:  as  I  drew  near  his  couch, 
He  smil'd,  and  cried,  "  Caesar,  thou  canst  not  hurt 
me."  [thought. 

Mar.  His  mind  still  labours  with  some  dreadful 


Enter  JUBA. 
Juba.  Lucius,  the  horsemen  are  return'd  from 

viewing 

The  number,  strength,  and  posture  of  our  foes, 
Who  now  encamp  within  a  short  hour's  march. 
On  the  high  point  of  yon  bright  western  tower 
We  ken  them  from  afar;  the  setting  sun 
Plays  on  their  shining  arms  and  burnish'd  helmets, 
And  covers  all  the  Held  with  gleams  of  lire. 

Luci.  Marcia,  'tis  time,  we  should  awake  thy  father. 
Caesar  is  still  dispos'd  to  give  us  terms  ; 
And  waits  at  distance,  till  he  hears  from  Cuto. 

Enter  PORCIUS. 

Porcius,  thy  looks  speak  somewhat  of  importance. 
What  tidings  dost  thou  bring?  Methinks,  I  see 
Unusual  gladness  sparkling  in  thy  eyes. 

Por.  As  I  was  hasting  to  the  port,  where  now 
My  father's  friends  impatient  for  a  passage, 
Accuse  the  lingering  winds,  a  sail  arriv'd 
From  Pompev's  son,  who  through  the  realms  of 

Spain 

Calls  out  for  vengeance  on  his  father's  death, 
And  rouses  the  whole  nation  up  to  arms. 
Were  Cato  at  their  head,  once  more  might  Rome 
Assert  her  rights,  and  claim  her  liberty. 

(Cato's  q roans  are  heard.) 

But  hark!  what  means  that  groan  ?  O,  give  me  way, 
And  let  me  fly  into  my  father's  presence.        [Exit. 

Luci,  Cato,  amidst  his  slumbers,  thinks  on  Rome, 
And  in  the  wild  disorder  of  his  soul 
Mourns  o'er  his  country.          {Cato  groans  again.) 
Ha !  a  second  groan ! — Heaven  guard  us  all ! 

Mar.  Alas  !  'tis  not  the  voice 
Of  one  who  sleeps  :  'tis  agonizing  pain, 
'Tis  death  is  in  that  sound. 

Enter  PORCIUS. 

Por.  O,  sight  of  woe ! 
O  Marcia,  what  we  fear'd  is  come  to  passi 
Cato  is  fallen  upon  his  sword. 

Luci.  O  Porcius, 

Hide  all  the  horrors  of  thy  mournful  isle, 
And  let  us  guess  the  rest. 

Por.  I've  rais'd  him  up, 

And  plac'd  him  in  his  chair,  where,  pale  and  faint, 
He  gasps  for  breath,  and,  as  his  life  flows  from  him, 
Demands  to  see  his  friends.  His  servants  weeping, 
Obsequious  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither. 

Mar.  O  heaven,  assist  me  in  this  dreadful  hour 
To  pay  the  last  sad  duties  to  my  father! 

Enter  CATO,  with  two  Freedmen. 

Juba.  These  are   thy  triumphs,  thy  exploits,  0 
Caesar ! 

Jud.  Now  is  Rome  fallen  indeed ! 

Cato.  Here  set  me  down. 

Porcius,  come  near  me: — are  my  friends  embark'dl 
Can  any  thing  be  thought  of  for  their  service? 
Whilst  yet  I  live,  let  me  not  live  in  vain. 
O  Lucius,  art  thou  here?     Thou  art  too  good! 
Let  this  our  friendship  live  between  our  children  ; 
Make  Porcius  happy  in  thy  daughter  Lucia, 
Alas,  poor  man  he  weeps  !  Marcia,  my  daughter, 
O  bend  me  forward!  Juba  loves  thee,  Marcia. 
A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  snrviv'd, 
Would  not  have  match'd  his  daughter  with  a  king ; 
But  Caesar's  arms  have  thrown  down  all  distinction ; 
Whoe'er  is  brave  and  virtuous,  is  a  Roman. 
I'm  sick  to  death.    O,  when  shall  I  get  loose 
From  this  vain  world,  the  abode  of  guilt  and  sorrow? 
And  yet,  methinks,  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 
On  my  departing  soul.     Alas!  I  fear, 
I've  been  too  hasty.     O  ye  powers,  that  search 
The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmost  thoughts, 
If  I  have  done  amiss,  impute  it  not ! 
The  best  may  err;  but  you  are  good;  and — oh ! 

(Dies.) 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— Lord  Townly's  Apartment. 
LORD  TOWNLY  discovered. 

Lord  T.  Why  did  I  marry  ?  Was  it  not  evident, 
my  plain,  rational  scheme  of  life  was  impracticable 
with  a  woman  of  so  different  a  way  of  thinking  1  Is 
there  one  article  of  it  that  she  has  not  broke  in  upon? 
Yes,  let  me  do  her  justice — her  reputation — that,  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  is  in  question.  But,  then, 
how  long  her  profligate  course  of  pleasures  may  make 
her  able  to  keep  it,  is  a  shocking  consideration  ;  and 
'her  presumption,  while  she  keeps  it,  insupportable  ; 
for,  on  the  pride  of  that  single  virtue,  she  seems  to 
lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  point,  that  the  free 
indulgence  of  every  other  vice  this  fertile  town 
affords,  is  the  birthright  prerogative  of  a  woman  of 
quality.  Amazing !  that  a  creature,  so  warm  in  the 
pursuit  of  her  pleasures,  should  never  cast  one 
thought  towards  her  happiness.  Thus,  while  she 
admits  of  no  lover,  she  thinks  it  a  greater  merit  still  in 
her  chastity,  not  to  care  for  her  husband ;  and,  while 
she  herself  is  solacing  in  one  continual  round  of  cards 
and  good  company,  he,  poor  wretch,  is  left  at  large, 
to  take  care  of  his  own  contentment.  'Tis  time,  in 
deed,  some  care  were  taken,  and  speedily  there  shall 
be ;  yet,  let  me  not  be  rash  :  perhaps  this  disap 
pointment  of  my  heart  may  make  me  too  impatient ; 
and  some  tempers,  when  reproached,  grow  more 
untractable.  Here  she  comes :  let  me  be  calm  awhile. 

Enter  LADY  TOWNLY. 
Going  out  so  soon  after  dinner,  madam  ? 

Lady  T.  Lard,  my  lord  !  what  can  I  possibly  do 
at  home?  [at  home? 

Lord  T.     What  does  my  sister,  Lady  Grace,  do 

Lady  T.  Why,  that  is  to  me  amazing!  Have 
you  ever  any  pleasure  at  home  ? 


Lord  T.  It  might  be  in  your  power,  madam,  I 
confess,  to  make  it  a  little  more  comfortable  to 
me. 

Lady  T.  Comfortable!  And  so,  my  good  lord, 
you  would  really  have  a  woman  of  my  rank  and  spirit 
stay  at  home  to  comfort  her  husband  !  Lord,  what 
notions  of  life  some  men  have  ! 

Lord  T.  Don't  you  think,  madam,  some  ladies' 
notions  are  full  as  extravagant  ? 

Lady  T.  Yes,  my  lord,  when  the  tame  doves  live 
cooped  within  the  pen  of  your  precepts,  I  do  think 
them  prodigious  indeed ! 

Lord  T.  And  when  they  fly  wild  about  this  town, 
madam,  pray  what  must  the  world  think  of  them  then? 

Lady  T.  Oh  !  this  world  is  not  so  ill-bred  as  to 
quarrel  with  any  woman  for  liking  it. 

Lord  T.  Nor  am  I,  madam,  a  husband  so  well- 
bred,  as  to  bear  my  wife's  being  so  fond  of  it ;  in 
short,  the  life  you  lead,  madam — 

Lady  T.   Is  to  me  the  pleasantest  life  in  the  world. 

Lord  T.  I  should  not  dispute  your  taste,  madam, 
if  a  woman  had  a  right  to  please  nobody  but  herself. 

Lady  T.    Why,  whom  would  you  have  her  please  ? 

Lord  T.     Sometimes  her  husband. 

Lady  T.  And  don't  you  think  a  husband  under 
the  same  obligation? 

Lord  T.     Certainly. 

Lady  T.  Why  then  we  are  agreed ,  my  lord.  For 
if  I  never  go  abroad  till  I  am  weary  of  being  at 
home,  (which  you  know  is  the  case)  is  it  not  equally 
reasonable  not  to  come  home  till  one  is  weary  of 
being  abroad  ? 

Lord  T.  If  this  be  your  rule  of  life,  madam,  'tis 
time  to  ask  you  one  serious  question. 

Lady  T.  Don't  let  it  be  long  a  coming,  then  j  for 
I  am  in  haste. 
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Lord  T.  Madam,  when  I  am  serious,  I  expect  a 
serious  answer. 

Lady  T.  Before  I  know  the  question  1 

Lord  T.  Psha !  Have  I  power,  madam,  to  make 
you  serious  by  entreaty! 

Lad;/  T.  You  have. 

Lord  T.  And  you  promise  to  answer  me  sincerely  1 

Lady  T.  Sincerely. 

Lord  T.  Now,  then,  recollect  your  thoughts,  and 
tell  me  seriously  why  you  married  me. 

Lady  T.  You  insist  upon  truth,  you  say  ? 

Lord  T.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  it. 

Lady  T.  Why,  then,  my  lord,  to  give  you  at  once 
a  proof  of  my  obedience  and  sincerity,  I  think  I 
married  to  take  ott'  that  restraint  that  lay  upon  my 
pleasures  while  I  was  a  single  woman. 

LordT.  How,  madam!  Is  any  woman  under  less 
restraint  after  marriage  than  before  it1? 

Lady  T.  Oh!  my  lord,  my  lord!  they  are  quite 
different  creatures!  Wives  have  infinite  liberties 
in  life,  that  would  be  terrible  in  an  unmarried  wo- 

Lord  T.  Name  one.  [man  to  take. 

Lady  T.  Fifty,  if  you  please.  To  begin,  then: 
in  the  morning,  a  married  woman  may  have  men  at 
her  toilet ;  invite  them-to  dinner ;  appoint  them  a 
party  in  the  stage-box  at  the  play;  engross  the 
conversation  there;  call  them  by  their  Christian 
names;  talk  louder  than  the  players  ;  from  thence, 
clatter  again  to  this  end  of  the  town;  break,  with 
the  morning,  into  an  assembly ;  crowd  to  the  ha 
zard  table ;  throw  a  familiar  levant  upon  some  sharp, 
lurching  man  of  quality;  and  if  he  demands  his 
money,  turn  it  off  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  cry  you'll 
owe  it  him,  to  vex  him.  Ha,  ha  f 

Lord  T.  Prodigious  !     (Aside.} 

Lady  T.  These  now,  my  lord,  are  some  few  of 
the  many  modish  amusements  that  distinguish  the 
privilege  of  a  wife  from  that  of  a  single  woman. 

LordT.  Death,  madam!  What  law  has  made  these 
liberties  less  scandalous  in  a  wife  than  in  an  un 
married  woman? 

Lady  T.  Why  the  strongestlaw  in  the  world — cus 
tom,  custom;  time  out  of  mind,  my  lord. 

Lord  T.  Custom,  madam,  is  the  law  of  fools; 
but  it  shall  never  govern  me. 

Lady  T.  Nay  then,  my  lord,  'tis  time  for  me  to 
observe  the  laws  of  prudence. 

Lord  T.  I  wish  I  could  see  an  instance  of  it. 

Lady  T.  You  shall  have  one  this  moment,  my 
lord ;  for  I  think  when  a  man  begins  to  lose  his 
temper  at  home,  if  a  woman  has  any  prudence, 
why  she'll  go  abroad  till  he  comes  to  himself  again. 
{Going.} 

Lord  T.  Hold,  madam!  I  am  amazed  you  are 
not  more  uneasy  at  the  life  we  lead.  You  don't 
want  sense,  and  yet  seem  void  of  all  humanity  ;  for, 
with  a  blush  I  say  it,  I  think  I  have  not  wanted 
love. 

Lady  T.  Oh !  don't  say  that,  my  lord,  if  you  sup 
pose  I  have  my  senses. 

Lord  T.  What  is  it  I  have  done  to  you  ?  What 
can  you  complain  of? 

Lady  T.  Oh!  nothing,  in  the  least.  'Tis  true  you 
have  heard  me  say  I  have  owed  my  Lord  Lurcher 
a  hundred  pounds  these  three  weeks  ;  but  what 
then  ?  a  husband  is  not  liable  to  his  wife's  debts  of 
honour,  you  know ;  and  if  a  silly  woman  will  be 
uneasy  about  money  she  can't  be  sued  for,  what's 
that  to  him?  As  long  as  he  loves  her,  to  be  sure, 
she  can  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Lord  T.  By  heaven,  if  my  whole  fortune,  thrown 
into  your  lap,  could  make  you  delight  in  the  cheer 
ful  duties  of  a  wife,  I  should  think  myself  a  gainer 
by  the  purchase ! 

Lad\t  T.  That  is,  ray  lord,  I  might  receive  your 
whole  estate,  provided  you  were  sure  I  would  not 
spend  a  shilling  of  it. 

Lord  T.  No,  madam:  were  I  master  of  your 
heart,  your  pleasures  would  be  mine ;  but  different 
as  they  are,  I'll  feed  even  your  follies  to  deserve 


it.  Perhaps  you  may  have  some  other  trifling 
debts  of  honour  abroad,  that  keep  you  out  of  hu 
mour  at  home  ;  at  least  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I 
have  not  more  of  your  company.  There,  there's  a 
bill  of  five  hundred  ;  and  now,  madam — 

Lady  T.  And  now  my  lord,  down  to  the  ground,! 
thank  you.  (Coiirtseying.) 

LordT.  If  it  be  no  otfence,  madam — 

Lady  T.  Say  what  you  please,  my  lord ;  I  am  in 
that  harmony  of  spirits,  it  is  impossible  to  put  me 
out  of  humour. 

Lord  T.  How  long,  in  reason,  then,  do  you  think 
that  sum  ought  to  last  you? 

Lady  T.  Oh  !  my  dear,  dear  lord,  now  you  have 
spoiled  all  again!  How  is  it  possible  I  should  an 
swer  for  an  event  that  so  utterly  depends  upon  for 
tune?  But  to  shew  you  that  I  am  more  inclined  to 
get  money  than  to  throw  it  away,  I  have  a  strong 
possession  that  with  this  five  hundred  I  shall  win 
five  thousand. 

Lord  T.  Madam,  if  you  were  to  win  ten  thou 
sand,  it  would  be  no  satisfaction  to  me. 

Lady  T.  Oh!  the  churl!  ten  thousand.  What! 
not  so  much  as  wish  I  might  win  ten  thousand' 
Ten  thousand!  Oh  !  the  charming  sum!  what  infi 
nite  pretty  things  might  a  woman  of  spirit  do  with 
ten  thousand  guineas !  On  my  conscience,  if  she  were 
a  woman  of  true  spirit — she — she  might  lose  them 
all  again. 

Lord  T.  And  I  had  rather  it  should  be  so,  madam ; 
provided  I  could  be  sure  that  were  the  last  you 
would  lose. 

Lady  T.  Well,  my  lord,  to  let  you  see  I  design 
to  play  all  the  good  housewife  I  can,  I  am  now  go 
ing  to  a  party  at  quadrille,  only  to  trifle  with  alittU 
of  it,  at  poor  two  guineas  a  fish,  with  the  Duchess 
of  Quiteright.  [Exit. 

LordT.  Insensible  creature!  neither  reproaches 
nor  indulgence,  kindness  nor  severity,  can  wake 
her  to  the  least  reflection !  Continual  license  has 
lulled  her  into  such  a  lethargy  of  care,  that  she 
speaks  of  her  excesses  with  the  same  easy  confi 
dence  as  if  they  were  so  many  virtues.  What  a 
turn  has  her  head  taken  !  But  how  to  cure  it — take 
my  friend's  opinion — Manly  will  speak  freely — mj 
sister  with  tenderness  to  both  sides.  They  know 
my  case  ;  I'll  talk  with  them. 

Enter  WILLIAMS. 

Wil.  Mr.  Manly,  my  lord  has  sent  to  know  if 
your  lordship  was  at  home. 

Lord  T.  They  did  not  deny  me? 

Wil.  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  T.  Very  well ;  step  up  to  my  sister,  and 
say  I  desire  to  speak  with  her. 

Wil.  Lady  Grace  is  here,  my  lord.  [Exit, 

Enter  LADY  GRACE. 

Lord  T.  So,  lady  fair,  what  pretty  weapon  have 
yon  been  killing  your  time  with? 

Lady  G.  A  huge  folio,  that  has  almost  killed  me. 
I  think  I  have  half  read  my  e^es  out. 

Lord  T.  Oh  !  you  should  not  pore  so  much  just 
after  dinner,  child. 

Lady  G.  That's  true;  but  anybody's  thoughtl 
are  better  than  always  one's  own,  you  know. 

Lord  T.  Who's  there  ? 

Re-enter  WILLIAMS. 

Leave  word  at  the  door  I  am  at  home  to  nobodj 
but  Mr.  Manly.  [Exit  Williams. 

Lady  G.  And  why  is  he  excepted,  pray,  my  lord! 

Lord  T.  I  hope,  madam,  you  have  no  objection 
to  his  company. 

Lady  G.  Your  particular  orders,  upon  my  being 
here,  look  indeed  as  if  you  thought  I  had  not. 

Lord  T.  And  your  ladyship's  inquiry  into  the 
reason  of  these  orders,  shews,  at  least,  it  was  nota 
matter  indifferent  to  you. 

Lady  G.  Lord !  you  make  the  oddest  construc 
tions,  brother! 

LordT.  Look  you,  my  grave  Lady  Grace ;« 
one  serious  word,  I  wish  you  had  him. 
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Lady  G.  I  can't  help  that. 

LordT.  Ha!  you  can't  help  it.  Ha,  ha!  The  flat 
*implicitjr  of  that  reply  was  admirable. 

Lady  G.  Pooh  !  you  tease  one,  brother ! 

LordT.  Come,  I  beg  pardon,  child;  this  is  not 
a  point,  I  grant  you,  to  trifle  upon ;  therefore  I 
hope  you'll  give  me  leave  to  be  serious. 

Lady  G.  If  you  desire  it,  brother;  though,  upon 
my  word,  as  to  Mr.  Manly's  having  any  serious 
thoughts  of  me,  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Lord  T.  Well  there's  nothing  wrong  in  your  mak 
ing  a  doubt  of  it ;  but,  in  short,  I  find  by  his  con 
versation  of  late,  he  has  been  looking  round  the 
world  for  a  wife;  and  if  you  were  to  look  round 
the  world  for  a  husband,  he  is  the  first  man  I  would 
give  to  you. 

Lady  G.  Then  whenever  he  makes  me  any  oft'er, 
brother,  I  will  certainly  tell  you  of  it. 

Lord  T.  Oh !  that's  the  last  thing  he'll  do.  He'll 
never  make  you  any  offer,  till  he's  pretty  sure  it 
won't  be  refused. 

Lady  G.  Now  you  make  me  curious.  Praj  did 
he  ever  make  any  oiler  of  that  kind  to  you  1 

Lord  T.  Not  directly;  but  that  imports  nothing. 
He  is  a  man  too  well  acquainted  with  the  female 
world  to  be  brought  into  a  high  opinion  of  any  one 
woman,  without  some  well-examined  proof  of  her 
merit ;  yet  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  your  good 
sense,  your  turn  of  mind,  and  your  way  of  life,  have 
brought  him  to  so  favourable  a  one  of  you,  that  a 
few  days  will  reduce  him  to  talk  plainly  to  me  ; 
which,  as  yet,  notwithstanding  our  friendship,  I 
have  neither  declined  nor  encouraged  him  to  do. 

Lady  G.  I  am  mighty  glad  we  are  so  near  in  our 
way  of  thinking;  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  he  is 
much  upon  the  same  terms  with  me.  You  know 
he  has  a  satirical  turn  ;  but  never  lashes  any  folly, 
without  giving  due  encomiums  to  its  opposite  vir 
tue  ;  and,  upon  such  occasions,  he  is  sometimes  par 
ticular  in  turning  his  compliments  upon  me,  which 
I  don't  receive  with  any  reserve,  lest  he  should 
imagine  I  take  them  to  myself. 

Lord  T.  You  are  right,  child ;  when  a  man  of 
merit  makes  his  addresses,  good  sense  may  give 
him  an  answer  without  scorn  or  coquetry. 

Lady  G.  Hush !  he's  here — 
Enter  MANLY. 

Man.  My  lord,  your  most  obedient. 

Lord  T.  Dear  Manly,  your's.  I  was  thinking  to 
send  to  you. 

Man.  Then  I  am  glad  I  am  here,  my  lord;  Lady 
Grace,  I  kiss  your  hands.  What,  only  you  two? 
How  many  visits  may  a  man  make  before  he  falls 
into  such  unfashionable  company  !  A  brother  and 
sister  soberly  sitting  at  home,  when  the  whole  town 
is  a  gadding;  I  question  if  there  is  so  particular  a 
tete-a-tete  again  in  the  whole  parish  of  St.  James'. 

Lady  G.  Fie,  fie,  Mr.  Manly,  how  censorious 
you  are. 

Man.  I  had  not  made  the  reflection,  madam,  but 
that  I  saw  you  an  exception  to  it.  Where's  my 
lady? 

Lord  T.  That,  I  believe,  is  impossible  to  guess. 

Man.  Then  I  won't  try,  my  lord. 

Lord  T.  But  'tis  probable  I  may  hear  of  her  by 
that  time  I  have  been  four  or  five  hours  in  bed. 

Man.  Now  if  that  were  my  case,  I  believe  I — 
But  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord. 

Lord  T.  Indeed,  sir,  you  shall  not.  You  will 
oblige  me  if  you  speak  out;  for  it  was  upon  this 
head  I  wanted  to  see  you. 

Man.  Why  then,  my  lord,  since  you  oblige  me 
to  proceed — I  have  often  thought  that  the  miscon 
duct  of  my  lady  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  ow 
ing  to  your  lordship's  treatment  of  her. 

Lady  G.  Bless  me  ! 

Lord  T.  My  treatment? 

Man.  Ay,  my  lord ;  you  so  idolized  her  before 
marriage,  that  you  even  indulged  her  like  a  mis 
tress  after  it :  in  short,  you  continued  the  lover 


when  you  should  hare  taken  op  the  husband;  and 
BO,  by  giving  her  more  power  than  was  needfiii, 
she  has  none  where  she  wants  it :  having  such  entire 
possession  of  you,  she  is  not  mistress  of  herself. 
And,  mercy  on  us  !  how  many  fine  women's  heads 
have  been  turned  upon  the  same  occasion! 

LordT.  Oh!  Manly, 'tis  too  true!  there's  the 
source  of  my  disquiet;  she  knows,  and  has  abused 
her  power. 

Man.  However,  since  you  have  had  so  much  pa 
tience,  my  lord,  even  go  on  with  it  a  day  or  two 
more;  and,  upon  her  ladyship's  next  sally,  be  a 
little  rounder  in  your  expostulations  :  if  that  don't 
work,  drop  her  some  cool  hints  of  a  determined 
reformation,  and  leave  her  to  breakfast  upon  them. 

Lord  T.  You  are  perfectly  right.  How  valuable 
is  a  friend  in  our  anxiety ! 

Man.  Therefore,  to  divert  that,  my  lord,  I  beg, 
for  the  present,  we  may  call  another  cause. 

Lady  G.  Ay,  for  goodness'  sake,  let  us  have  done 

Lord  T.  With  all  my  heart.  [with  this. 

Lady  G.  Have  you  no  news  abroad,  Mr.  Manly? 

Man.  Apropos  ;  I  have  some,  madam ;  and  I 
believe,  my  lord,  as  extraordinary  in  its  kind — 

Lord  T.  Pray  let  us  have  it. 

Man.  Do  you  know  that  your  country  neighbour, 
and  my  wise  kinsman,  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  is 
coming  to  town  with  his  whole  family  ? 

Lord  T.  The  fool !  what  can  be  his  business  here  ? 

Man.  Oh!  of  the  last  importance,  I'll  assure 
you  ;  no  less  than  the  business  of  the  nation. 

Lord  T.  Explain. 

Man.  He  has  carried  his  election,  against  Sir 
John  Worthland. 

Lord  T.  The  deuce  !  What  for— for— 

Man.  The  famous  borough  of  Guzzledown. 

Lord  T.  A  proper  representative  indeed  ! 

Lady  G.  Pray,  Mr.  Manly,  don't  I  know  him  ? 

Man.  You  have  dined  with  him,  madam,  when  I 
was  last  down  with  my  lord  at  Belmout. 

Lady  G.  Was  not  that  he  that  got  a  little  merrj 
before  dinner,  and  overset  the  tea-table  in  making 
his  compliments  to  my  lady  ? 

Man.  The  same. 

Lady  G.  Pray  what  are  his  circumstances  ?  I 
know  but  very  little  of  him. 

Man.  Then  he  is  worth  your  knowing,  I  can  tell 
you,  madam.  His  estate,  if  clear,  I  believe,  might 
be  a  good  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  ;  though,  as 
it  was  left  him  saddled  with  two  jointures  and  two 
weighty  mortgages  upon  it,  there  is  no  saying  what 
it  is.  But  that  he  might  be  sure  never  to  mend  it, 
he  married  a  profuse  young  hussy  for  love,  with 
out  a  penny  of  money.  Thus  having,  like  his 
brave  ancestors,  provided  heirs  for  the  family,  he 
now  finds  children  and  interestmoney  make  such 
a  brawling  about  his  ears,  that  at  last  he  has  taken 
the  friendly  advice  of  his  kindsman,the  good  Lord 
Danglecourt,  to  run  his  estate  two  thousand  pounds 
more  in  debt,  to  put  the  whole  management  of 
what  is  left  into  Paul  Pillage's  hands,  that  he  may 
be  at  leisure  himself  to  retrieve  his  aft'airs,  by  being 
a  parliament  man. 

Lord  T.  A  most  admirable  scheme  indeed ! 

Man.  And  with  this  politic  prospect  he  is  now 
upon  his  journey  to  London — 

Lord  T.  What  can  it  end  in  ? 

Man.  Pooh!  a  journey  into  the  country  again. 

Lord  T.  Do  you  think  he'll  stir  till  his  money  is 
gone,  or  at  least  till  the  session  is  over? 

Man.  If  my  intelligence  is  right,  my  lord,  he 
won't  sit  long  enough  to  give  his  vote  for  a  turn- 

LordT.  How  so?  [pike. 

Man.  Oh,  a  bitter  business ;  he  had  scarce  a 
vote  in  the  whole  town  besides  the  returning 
officer.  Sir  John  will  certainly  have  it  heard  at 
the  bar  of  the  house,  and  send  him  about  his  busi 
ness  again. 

Lord  T.  Then  he  has  made  a  fine  business  of 
it  indeed. 
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Man.  Which,  as  far  as  my  little  interest  will  go, 
shall  be  done  in  as  few  days  as  possible. 

Lady  G.  But  why  would  you  ruin  the  poor  gen 
tleman's  fortune,  Mr.  Manly? 

Man.  No,  madam,  I  would  only  spoil  his  pro 
ject  to  save  his  fortune.  [either  1 

Lady  G.  How  are  you  concerned  enough  to  do 

Man.  Why,  I  have  some  obligations  to  the  family 
madam  :  I  enjoy  at  this  time  a  pretty  estate  which 
Sir  Francis  was  heir-at-law  to  ;  but  —  by  his  being 
a  booby,  the  last  will  of  an  obstinate  old  uncle  gave 
it  to  me. 

Re-enter  WILLIAMS. 

Wil.  (To  Manly.)  Sir,  here  is  one  of  your  ser 
vants,  from  your  house,  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Man.  Will  you  give  him  leave  to  come  in  my 
lord? 

Lord  T.  Sir  ;  the  ceremony's  of  your  own  mak 
ing.  [Exit  Williams. 

Enter  JAMES. 

Man.  Well,  James,  what's  the  matter? 

James.  Sir,  here's  John  Moody  just  come  to 
town  :  he  says  Sir  Francis  and  all  the  family  will 
be  here  to-night,  and  is  in  a  great  hurry  to  speak 
with  you. 

Man.  Where  is  he? 

James.  At  our  house,  sir  :  he  has  been  gaping 
and  stumping  about  the  streets,  in  his  dirty  boots, 
and  asking  every  one  he  meets  if  they  can  tell  him 


where  he  may  have  a  good  lodging  for   a  par 

dsome   wh 
house,  fit  for  all  his  family,  for  the  winter 


liament  man,  till  he  can  hire  a  handsome   whole 


Man.  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  I  must  wait  upon 
Mr.  Moody.  [divert  us. 

Lord  T.  Pr'ythee,  let  us  have  him  here  ;  he  will 

Man.  Oh,  my  lord,  he's  such  a  cub!  Not  but  he's 
so  near  common  sense,  that  he  passes  for  a  wit  in 
the  family. 

Lady  G.  I  beg  of  all  things  we  may  have  him  ;  I 
am  in  love  with  nature,  let  her  dress  be  ever  so 
homely. 

Man.  Then  desire  him  to  come  hither.  James. 

[Exit  James. 

Lady  G.  Pray  what  may  be  Mr.  Moody's  post? 

Man.  Oh!  bis  maitre  d'hotel,  his  butler,  his 
bailiff,  his  hind,  his  huntsman,  and  sometimes  his 
companion. 

Lord  T.  It  runs  in  my  head  that  the  moment 
this  knight  has  set  him  down  in  the  house,  he  will 
get  up  to  give  them  the  earliest  proof  of  what  im 
portance  he  is  to  the  public  in  his  own  county. 

Man.  Yes,  and  when  they  have  heard  him,  he 
will  find  that  his  utmost  importance  stands  valued 
at  sometimes  being  invited  to  dinner. 

Lady  G.  And  her  ladyship,  I  suppose,  will  make 
as  considerable  a  figure  in  her  sphere  too? 

Man.  That  you  may  depend  upon;  for  (if  I 
don't  mistake)  she  has  ten  times  more  of  the  jade 
in  her  than  she  yet  knows  of:  and  she  will  so  im 
prove  in  this  rich  soil,  in  a  month,  that  she  will 
visit  all  the  ladies  that  will  let  her  into  their  houses, 
and  run  in  debt  to  all  the  shopkeepers  that  will 
let  her  into  their  books  :  in  short,  before  her  im 
portant  spouse  has  made  five  pounds  by  his  elo 
quence  at  Westminster,  she  will  have  lost  five 
hundred  at  dice  and  quadrille  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James'. 

Lord  T.  So  that  by  that  time  he  is  declared  un 
duly  elected,  a  swarm  of  duns  will  be  ready  for 
their  money,  and  his  worship  will  be  ready  for  a 
gaol. 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  that  I  reckon  will  close  the  ac 
count  of  his  hopeful  journey  to  London.  But  see, 
here  comes  the  fore  horse  of  the  team. 

Enter  JOHN  MOODY. 
Oh!  honest  John! 

Moody.  Ads  waunds  and  heart,  master  Manly  ! 
I'm  glad  I  ha'  fun  ye.  Lawd,  lawd,  give  me  your 
hand!  Why  that's  friendly  naw.  Flesh  !  I  thought 
we  would  never  ha'  got  hither.  Well,  and  how  do 


you  do,  measter?  Good  lack !  I  beg  pardon  for  my 
bawldness  ;  I  did  not  see  'at  his  honour  was  here. 

Lord  T.  Mr.  Moody,  your  servant:  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  in  London  :  L  hope  all  the  good  family 
are  well? 

Moody.  Thanks  be  praised,  your  honour,  they 
are  all  in  pretty  good  heart,  tho'f  we  have  had  a 
power  of  crosses  upon  the  road. 

Lady  G.  I  hope  my  lady  has  had  no  hurt,  Mr. 
Moody  ? 

Moody.  Noa,  and  please  your  ladyship,  she  was 
never  in  better  humour :  there's  money  enough 
stirring  now. 

Man.  What  has  been  the  matter,  John? 
Moody.  Why,  we  came  up  in  such  a  hurry,  you 
mun   think  that  our  tackle  was  not  so  tight  as  it 
should  be. 

Man.  Come,  tell  us  all. 

Lord  T.  Come,  let  us  sit  down.    (They  sit.) 
Man.  Pray  how  do  they  travel?      (Moody  sits.) 
Moody.  Why,  i'the  awld  coach,  Measter ;  and 
'cause   my   lady    loves   to    do   things   handsome, 
to  be  sure,  she  would  have  a  couple  of  cart-horses 
clapped  to  the  four  old  geldings,  that  neighbours 
might  see  she  went  up  to  London  in  her  coach  and 
six ;  and  so   Giles  Joulter,   the  ploughman  rides 
postillion. 

Man.  Very  well !  The  journey  sets  out  as  it 
should  do.  (Aside.)  What,  do  they  bring  all  the 
children  with  them  too  ? 

Moody.  Noa,  noa,  only  the  younk  squire  andi 
miss  Jenny.  The  other  foive  are  all  out  at  board, 
at  half-a-crown  a  head  a  week,  with  John  Growse, 
at  Smoke  Dunghill  Farm. 

Man.  Good  again !  a  right  English  academy  for 
younger  children ! 

Moody.  Anan,  sir?    (Not  understanding  him.) 
Lord  T.  And  when  do  you  expect  them  here, 
John? 

Moody.  Nay,  nay,  for  that  matter,  madam, 
they're  i'very  good  hands  ;  Joan  loves  them  as  thoT 
they  were  all  her  own  ;  for  she  was  wet  nurse  to  • 
every  mother's  babe  o'um  ;  ay,  ay,  they'll  ne'er 
want  a  bellyful  there.  Why,  we  were  in  hopes  to- 
ha'  come  yesterday,  an  it  no*  been  that  th'awld' 
weazlebelly  horse  tired:  and  then  we  were  so 
cruelly  leaden,  that  the  two  fore  wheels  came  crash* 
down  at  once  in  Waggon-rut-lane,  and  there  we 
lost  four  hours  'fore  we  could  set  things  to  rights 
again.  [coach, then? 

Man.  So,  they  bring  all  the  baggage  with  the 
Moody.  Ay,  ay,  and  good  store  on  it  there  is: 
Why  my  lady's  gear  alone  were  as  much  as  filled i 
four  portmantel  trunks,  beside  the  great  deal  box 
that  heavy  Ralph  and  the  monkey  sit  upon  behind. 
Lord  T.  -) 

LadyG.^Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Man.       y 

Lady  G.  Well,  Mr.  Moody,  and  pray  how  many 
are  they  within  the  coach? 

Moody.  Why  there's  my  lady,  and  his  worship, 
and  the  younk  squire,  and  Miss  Jenny,  and  the  fat 
lapdog,  and  my  lady's  maid,  Mrs.  Handy,  and  Doll 
Tripe  the  cook,  that's  all ;  only  Doll  puked  a  little 
with  riding  backward;  so  they  hoisted  her  into 
the  coach  box,  and  then  her  stomach  was  easy. 

Lady  G.  Oh !  I  see  them !  I  see  them  go  by  me. 
Ha ,  h  a !  (  Laughing. ) 

Moody.  Then  you  mun  think,  measter,  there  was 
some  stowage  for  the  belly  as  well  as  the  back  too; 
children  are  apt  to  be  famished  upon  the  road  ;  so 
we  had  such  cargoes  of  plum-cake,  and  baskets  of 
tongues,  and  biscuits,  and  cheese,  and  cold  boiled 
beef;  and  then,  in  case  of  sickness,  bottles  of 
cherry  brandy,  plague  water,  sack,  tent,  and  strong 
beer  so  plenty  as  made  th'awld  coach  crack  again. 
Mercy  upon  them  !  and  send  them  all  well  to  town. 
Man.  Ay,  and  well  out  on't  again,  John. 
Moody.  Ods  bud,  measter!  you're  a  wise  man; 
aud  for  that  matter,  so  am  I.  Whoam's  whoarn,  I 
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say  :  I  am  sure  we  ha'  got  but  little  good  e'er  sin 
we  turned  our  backs  on't.  Nothing  but  mischief! 
some  devil's  trick  or  other  plagued  us  aw  the  day 
long.  Crack  goes  one  thing !  bawnce  goes  another ! 
Woa  !  says  Roger.  Then  sowse  !  we  are  all  set 
fast  in  a  slough.  Whaw,  cries  miss !  Scream  go 
tbe  maids !  and  bawl  just  as  tho'f  they  were  stuck. 
And  so,  mercy  on  us  !  this  was  the  trade  from  morn 
ing  to  night.  But  my  lady  was  in  such  a  murrian 
haste  to  be  here,  that  set  out  she  would,  tho'f  I  told 
her  it  was  Childermas  day. 

Man.  These  ladies,  these  ladies,  John — 

Moody.  Ay,  measter !  I  ha'  seen  a  little  of  them  : 
and  I  find  the  best,  when  she's  mended,  won't  ha' 
much  goodness  to  spare. 

Lord  T.  Well  said,  John  ;  ha,  ha! 

Man.  I  hope,  at  least,  you  and  your  good  wo 
man  agree  still. 

Moody.  Ay,  ay,  much  of  a  muchness.  Bridget 
sticks  to  me  ;  though  as  for  her  goodness — why, 
she  was  willing  to  come  to  London  too.  Buthauld 
a  bit!  Noa,  noa,  says  I,  there  may  be  mischief 
enough  done  without  you. 

Man.  (Why  that  was  bravely  spoken,  John,  and 
like  a  man. 

Moody.  Ah,  weast  heart,  were  measter  but  hawf 
the  mon  that  I  am.  Ods  wookers !  tho'f  he'll 
speak  stautly  too  sometimes.  But  then  he  canno' 
hawld  it — no,  he  canno'  hawldit. 

Lord.  T.    } 

Lady  G.    >   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Man.          > 

Moody.  Oo/s  flesh !  but  I  mun  hie  me  whoam ; 
the  coach  will  be  coming  every  hour  naw ;  but 
measter  charged  me  to  h'nd  your  worship  out ;  for 
he  has  hugey  business  with  you,  and  will  certainly 
wait  upon  you  by  that  time  he  can  put  on  a  clean 

Man.  Oh,  John,  I'll  wait  upon  him. 

Moody.  Why  you  wonno'  be  so  koind,  wull  ye  ? 

Man.  If  you'll  tell  me  where  you  lodge. 

Moody.  Justi'the  street  next  to  where  your  wor 
ship  dwells,  at  the  sign  of  the  golden-ball ;  its  gold 
all  over,  where  they  sell  ribbons  and  ftappits,  and 
other  sort  of  gear  for  gentlewomen. 

Man.  A  milliner's. 

Moody.  Ay,  ay,  one  Mrs.  Motherly.  Waunds, 
she  has  a  couple  of  clever  girls  there  stiching  i'the 
fore-room. 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  she's  a  woman  of  good  business, 
no  doubt  on't.  Who  recommended  that  house  to 
you,  John? 

Moody.  The  greatest  good  fortune  in  the  world, 
sure  ;  for  as  I  was  gaping  about  the  streets,  who 
should  look  out  of  the  window  there  but  the  fine 
gentleman  that  was  always  riding  by  our  coach 
side  at  York  races.  Count — Basset ;  ay,  that's  he. 

Man.  Basset!  Oh,  I  remember j  I  know  him 
by  sight.  [to  see  to — 

Moody.  Well,  to  be  sure,  as  civil  a  gentleman 

Man.  As  any  sharper  in  town.  (Aside.) 

Moody.  Well,  measter —  [John. 

Lord  T.  My  service  to  Sir  Francis  and  my  lady, 

Lady  G.  And  mine  pray,  Mr.  Moody. 

Moody.  Ay,  your  honours !  they'll  be  proud  on't, 
I  dare  say. 

Man.  I'll  bring  my  compliments  myself:  so,  ho 
nest  John — 

Moody.  Dear  measter  Manly !  the  goodness  of 
goodness  bless  and  preserve  you.  [Exit. 

Lord  T.  What  a  natural  creature  'tis  ! 

Lady.  G.  Well,  I  can't  but  think  John,  in  a  wet 
afternoon,  in  the  country,  must  be  very  good  com 
pany. 

Lord  T.  Oh,  the  tramontane  !  If  this  were  known 
at  half  the  quadrille  tables  in  town,  they  would  lay 
down  their  cards  to  laugh  at  you. 

Lady  G.  And  the  minute  they  took  them  up 
again  they  would  do  the  same  at  the  losers.  But 
to  let  you  see  that  I  think  good  company  may 


sometimes  want  cards  to  keep  them  together,  what 
think  you,  if  we  three  sat  soberly  down  to  kill  an 
hour  at  ombre  ? 

Man.  I  shall  be  too  hard  for  you,  madam. 

Lady  G.  No  matter,  I  shall  have  as  much  ad 
vantage  of  my  lord  as  you  have  of  me. 

Lord  T.  Say  you  so,  madam'?  have  at  you  then. 
Here  !  get  the  ombre  table  and  cards.  [Exit. 

Lady  G.  Come,  Mr.  Manly,  I  know  you  don't 
forgive  me  now. 

Man.  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  forgive 
your  thinking  so,  madam.  Where  do  you  imagine 
I  could  pass  my  time  so  agreeably  ? 

Lady  G.  I'm  sorry  my  lord  is  not  here  to  take 
his  share  of  the  compliment.  But  he'll  wonder 
what's  become  of  us.  [Exit. 

Man.  It  must  be  so.  She  sees  I  love  her,  yet 
with  what  unoffending  decency  she  avoids  an  ex 
planation  !  How  amiable  is  every  hour  of  her  con 
duct  !  What  a  vile  opinion  have  I  had  of  the  whole 
sex  for  these  ten  years  past,  which  this  sensible 
creature  has  recovered  in  less  than  one !  Such  a 
companion,  sure,  might  compensate  all  the  irksome 
disappointment  that  folly  and  falsehood  ever  gave 
me. 

Could  women  regulate,  like  her,  their  lives, 

What  halcyon  days  were  in  the  gift  of  wives; 

Vain  rovers,  then,  might  envy  what  they  hate, 

And  only  fools  would  mock  the  marriage  state. 

[Exit, 
ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— Mrs.  Motherly's  House. 
Enter  COUNT  BASSET  and  MYRTILLA. 

Count  B.  Myrtilla,  how  dost  thou  do  child? 

Myr.  As  well  as  a  losing  gamester  can. 

CountB.  Psha!  hang  these  melancholy  thoughts! 
Suppose  I  should  help  thee  to  a  good  husband? 

Myr.  I  suppose  you'll  think  any  one  good  enough, 
that  will  take  me  oft'  o'your  hands. 

Count  B.  What  do  you  think  of  the  young  coun 
try  squire,  the  heir  of  the  family  that's  coming  to 
lodge  here? 

Myr.  How  should  I  know  what  to  think  of  him  ? 

Count  B.  Nay,  I  only  give  you  the  hint,  child  ; 
it  may  be  worth  your  while,  at  least,  to  look  about 
you. 

Enter  MRS.  MOTHERLY,  in  haste. 

Mrs.  M.  Sir !  sir !  the  gentleman's  coach  is  at 
the  door ;  they  are  all  come. 

Count  B.  What,  already? 

Mrs.  M.  They  are  just  getting  out.  Won't  you 
step  and  lead  in  my  lady  ?  Do  you  be  in  the  way, 
niece  ;  I  must  run  and  receive  them.  [Exit. 

Count  B.  And  think  of  what  I  told  you.     [Exit. 

Myr.  A  faithless  fellow  !  I  am  sure  I  have  been 
true  to  him ;  and  for  that  only  reason,  he  wants  to 
be  rid  of  me.  But  while  women  are  weak,  men 
will  be  rogues. 

Enter  MRS.  MOTHERLY, shewing  mLADY  WRONG- 
HEAD,  led  by  COUNT  BASSET. 

Mrs.  M.  If  your  ladyship  pleases  to  walk  into 
this  parlour,  madam,  only  for  the  present,  till  your 
servants  have  got  all  your  things  in. 

Lady  W.  Well,  dear  sir,  this  is  so  infinitely 
obliging — I  protest  it  gives  me  pain,  though,  to 
turn  you  out  of  your  lodging  thus. 

Count  B.  No  trouble  in  the  least,  madam :  we 
single  fellows  are  soon  moved  ;  besides,  Mrs.Mo- 
therly's  my  old  acquaintance,  and  I  could  not  be 
her  hindrance. 

Mrs.  M.  The  Count  is  so  well-bred,  madam,  I 
dare  say  he  would  do  a  great  deal  more  to  accom 
modate  your  ladyship. 

Lady  "W.  Oh !  dear  madam  !  A  good,  well-bred 
sort  of  a  woman.  (Apart  to  the  Count.) 

Count  B.  Oh,  madam!  she  is  very  much  among 
people  of  quality  ;  she  is  seldom  without  them  in 
her  house. 
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Lady  W.  Are  there  a  good  many  people  ef  qua 
lity  in  this  street,  Mrs.  Motherly? 

Mrs.  M.  Now,  your  ladyship  is  here,  madam,  I 
don't  believe  there  is  a  house  without  them. 

Lady  W.  I  am  mighty  glad  of  that ;  for,  really, 
I  think  people  of  quality  should  always  live  among 
one  another.  [madam. 

Count  B.  'Tvyas  what  one  Would  choose,  indeed, 

Lady  W.  Bless  me!  but  where  are  the  children, 
all  this  while  ? 

Sir  F.  (  Without.')  John  Moody !  stay  you  by 
the  coach,  and  see  all  our  things  out !  Come, 
children. 

Enter  SIR  FRANCIS  WRONGHEAD,  SQUIRE 
RICHARD,  and  Miss  JENNY. 

Sir  F.  Well,  Count,  1  man  say  it,  this  waskoynd 
indeed. 

Count  B.  Sir  Francis,  give  me  leave  to  bid  you 
•welcome  to  London. 

Sir  F.  Psha !  how  dost  do,  mon  ?  Waunds  I'm 
glad  to  see  thee  !  A  good  sort  of  a  house  this. 

Count  B.  Is  not  that  master  Richard? 

Sir  F.  Ey,  ey,  that's  young  hopeful !  Why  dost 
not  baw,  Dick  ? 

Squire  R.  So  I  do,  fevther.  (-Bows.) 

Count  B.  Sir,  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  I  protest  Mrs. 
Jane  is  grown  so,  I  should  not  have  known  her. 

Sir  F.  Come  forward,  Jenny. 

Jenny.  Sure,  papa!  do  you  think  I  don't  know 
how  to  behave  myself?  [Sir  Francis. 

Count  B.  If  I  nave  permission  to  approach  her, 

Jenny.  Lord,  sir,  I  am  in  such  a  frightful  pickle! 
(Salute.) 

Count  B.  Every  dress  that's  proper  must  become 
you,  madam  ;  you  have  had  a  long  journey. 

Jenny.  I  hope  you  will  see  me  in  a  better  to 
morrow,  sir.  (Lady  W.  whispers  Mrs.  M.  pointing 
to  Myr.} 

Mrs.  M.  Only  a  niece  of  mine,  madam,  that  lives 
with  me  :  she  will  be  proud  to  give  your  ladyship 
any  assistance  in  her  power. 

Lady  W.  A  pretty  sort  of  a  young  woman. 
Jenny,  you  two  must  be  acquainted. 

Jenny.  Oh!  mamma,  I  am  never  strange  in  a 
strange  place.  (Salutes  Myrtilla.) 

Myr.  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour,  madam. 
Madam,  your  ladyship's  welcome  to  London. 

Jenny.  Mamma,  I  like  her  prodigiously ;  she 
•ailed  me  my  ladyship. 

Squire  R.  Pray,  mother,  mayn't  I  be  acquainted 
with  her  too? 

Lady  W.  You,  you  clown  !  stay  till  you  learn  a 
little  more  breeding  first. 

Sir  F.  Ods  heart,  my  Lady  "Wronghead !  why 
do  you  baulk  the  lad  ?  How  should  he  ever  learn 
breeding,  if  he  does  not  put  himself  forward  ? 

Squire  R.  Why,  ay,  feyther,  does  mother  think 
that  I'd  be  uncivil  to  her  ? 

Myr.  Master  has  so  much  good  humour,  madam, 
he  would  soon  gain  upon  anybody.  (He  kisses 
Myrtilla.) 

Squire  It.  Lo'  you  there,  mother  !  and  you  would 
but  be  quiet,  she  and  I  should  do  well  enough. 

Lady  W.  Why,  how  now,  sirrah!  boys  must  not 
be  so  familiar. 

Squire  R.  Why,  an  I  know  nobody,  how  the 
murrain  mun  I  pass  my  time  here,  in  a  strange 
place?  Naw  you  and  I,  and  sister,  forsooth,  some 
times,  in  an  afternoon,  may  play  at  one  and  thirty 
bone-ace,  purely. 

Jenny.  Speak  for  yourself,  sir  :  d'ye  think  I  play 
at  such  clownish  games? 

Squire  R.  Why,  and  you  woant  you  ma'  let  it 
aloaiie  ;  then  she  and  I,  mayhap,  will  have  a  bawt 
at  all -fours  without  you. 

Sir  F.  Noa,  noa,  Dick,  that  won't  do  neither  ; 
you  must  learn  to  make  one  at  ombre,  here,  child. 

Myr.  If  master  pleases,  I'll  shew  it  him. 

Squire  R.  What  the  Humber!  Hoy- day!  why, 
does  our  river  run  to  this  tawn,  feyther* 


Sir  F.  Pooh  !  you  silly  tony !  ombre  in  a  geam 
at  cards,  that  the  better  sort  of  people  play  three 
together  at. 

Squire  R.  Nay,  the  moare  the  merrier,  I  say ; 
but  sister  is  always  so  cross-grained — 

Jenny.  Lord !  this  boy  is  enough  to  deaf  people, 
and  one  has  really  been  stuffed  up  in  a  coach  so 
long  that — Pray,  madam,  could  not  I  look  at  a 
glass  for  my  hair? 

Myr.  If  you  please  to  come  along  with  me,  ma 
dam  .  [Exeun t  Myrtilla  and  Jenny. 

Squire  R.  What,  has  sister  taken  her  away, 
naw  !  mess,  I'll  go  and  have  a  little  game  with 
them.  [Exit. 

Lady  W.  Well,  Count,  I  hope  you  won't  so  far 
change  your  lodgings,  but  you  will  coine  and  be 
at  home  here  sometimes. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay  ;  pr'ythee,  come  and  take  a  bit  of 
mutton  with  us  uaw  and  tan,  when  thou'st  nought 
to  do. 

Count  B.  Well,  Sir  Francis,  you  shall  find  I'll 
make  but  very  little  ceremony. 

Sir  F.  Why,  ay  now,  that's  hearty. 

Mrs.  M.  Will  your  ladyship  please  to  refresh 
yourself  with  a  dish  of  tea  after  your  fatigue? 

Lady  W.  If  you  please,  Mrs.  Motherly  ;  but  I 
believe  we  had  best  have  it  above  stairs.  [Exit 
Mrs.  Motherly.]  Won't  you  walk  up,  sir  1 

Sir  F.  Moody ! 

Count  B.  Sha'n'twe  stay  for  Sir  Francis,  madam? 

Lady  W.  Lord,  don't  "mind  him!  he  will  come 
if  he  likes  it.  [look  after. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay,  ne'er  heed  me  ;  I  have  things  to 
[Exeunt  Lady  Wronghead  and  Count  Basset. 

Enter  JOHN  MOODY. 

Moody.  Did  your  worship  want  muh? 

Sir  F.  Ay,  is  the  coach  cleared,  and  all  our 
things  in? 

Moody.  Aw  but  a  few  band-boxes  and  the  nook 
that's  lefto'the  goose  poy.  But,  a  plague  on  him, 
the  monkey  has  gin  us  the  slip,  I  think;  I  suppose 
he's  goon  'to  see  bis  relations  ;  for  here  looks  to 
be  a  power  of  urn  in  this  tawn  ;  but  heavy  Ralph 
has  skawered  after  him. 

Sir  F.  Why,  let  him  go  to  the  devil !  no  matter 
and  the  hawnds  had  had  him  a  month  agoe.  But 
I  wish  the  coach  and  horses  were  got  safe  to  the 
inn  !  This  is  a  sharp  tawn,  we  mun  look  about  us 
here,  John  ;  therefore  I  would  have  you  go  along 
with  Roger,  and  see  that  nobody  runs  away  with 
them  before  they  get  to  the  stable. 

Moody.  Alas  a  day  !  sir,  I  believe  our  auld  cattle 
won't  yeasly  be  run  away  with  to-night ;  but  how- 
somdever,  we'st  ta'  the  best  care  we  can  of  urn, 
poor  sawls ! 

SirF.  Well,  well,  make  haste  then.  (Moody 
goes  out  and  returns.) 

Moody.  Ods  flesh!  here's  Master  Monly  come 
to  wait  uoo'  your  worship ! 

Sir  F.  Where  is  he  ? 

Moody.  Just  coining  in  at  threshold. 

Sir  F.  Then  goa  about  your  business. 

[Exit  Moody. 
Enter  MANLY. 
Cousin  Manly  !  sir,  I  am  your  very  humble  servant. 

Man.  I  heard  you  were  come,  Sir  Francis — 
and —  [j°u> liaw  ' 

Sir  F.  Ods  heart !  this  was  so  koindly  done  of 

Man.  I  wish  you  may  think  it  so,  cousin  !  for  I 
confess,  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  to  have 
seen  you  in  any  other  place. 

Sir  F.  How  soa,  sir?  [cerned. 

Man.  Nay,  'tis  for  your  own  sake;  I'm  not  con- 

Sir  F.  Look  you,  cousin  ;  tho'f  I  know  you 
wish  me  well,  yet  I  don't  question  I  shall  give  you 
such  weighty  reasons  for  what  I  have  done,  that 
you  will  say,  sir,  this  is  the  wisest  journey  that 
ever  I  made  in  my  life. 

Man.  1  think  it  ought  to  be,  cousin ;  for  I  be- 
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lieve  you  will  find  it  the  most  expensive  one  ;  your 
election  did  not  cost  you  a  trifle,  I  suppose. 

Sir  F.  Why,  ay !  its  true  !  That,  that  did  lick  a 
little  ;  but  if  a  man's  wise  (and  I  ha'n't  found  yet 
that  I'm  a  fool,)  there  are  ways,  cousin,  to  lick 
one's  self  whole  again. 

Man.  Nay,  if  you  have  that  secret — 

Sir  F.  Don't  you  be  fearful,  cousin  ;  you'll  find 
that  I  know  something. 

Man.  If  it  be  anything  for  your  good,  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  it  too. 

Sir  F.  In  short,  then,  I  have  a  friend  in  a  corner, 
that  has  let  me  a  little  into  what's  what  at  West 
minster,  that's  one  thing.  [y°u  ' 

Man.  Very  well !  but  what  good  is  that  to  do 

Sir  F.  Why  not  me,  as  much  as  it  does  other 
folks? 

Man.  Other  people,  I  doubt,  have  the  advantage 
of  different  qualifications. 

Sir  F.  Why,  ay !  there's  it  naw !  you'll  say 
that  I  have  lived  all  my  days  i'the  country,  what 
then  ?  I'm  o'the  quorum ;  I  have  been  at  sessions, 
and  I  have  made  speeches  there  !  ay,  and  at  vestry 
too  ;  and,  mayhap,  they  may  find  here,  that  I  have 
brought  my  tongue  up  to  town  with  me !  D'ye 
take  me  naw  ? 

Man.  If  I  take  your  case  right,  cousin,  I  am 
afraid  the  first  occasion  you  will  have  for  your 
eloquence  here,  will  be,  to  shew  whether  you  have 
any  right  to  make  use  of  it  at  all. 

Sir  F.  How  d'ye  mean  ? 

Man.  That  sir  John  Worthland  has  lodged  a 
petition  against  you. 

Sir  F.  Petition !  why,  ay  !  there  let  it  lie,  we'll 
find  a  way  to  deal  with  that,  I  warrant  you  !  Why 
you  forget,  cousin,  Sir  John's  o'the  wrong  side, 
mon ! 

Man.  I  doubt,  Sir  Francis,  that  will  do  you  but 
little  service ;  for,  in  cases  very  notorious,  which 
I  take  your's  to  be,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  short 
day,  and  despatching  them  immediately. 

Sir  F.  With  all  my  heart!  the  sooner  I  send 
him  home  again  the  better. 

Man.  And  this  is  the  scheme  you  have  laid  down 
to  repair  your  fortune. 

Sir  F.  In  one  word,  cousin,  I  think  it  my  duty. 
The  Wrongheads  have  been  a  considerable  family 
ever  since  England  was  England:  and  since  the 
world  knaws  I  have  talents  wherewithal,  they 
sha'n't  say  it's  my  fault,  if  I  don't  make  as  good  a 
figure  as  any  that  ever  were  at  the  headon't. 

Man.  Nay,  this  project,  as  you  have  laid  it,  will 
come  up  to  anything  your  ancestors  have  dono 
these  five  hundred  years. 

Sir  F.  And  let  me  alone  to  work  it :  mayhap  1 
hav'n't  told  you  all,  neither. 

Man.  You  astonish  me !  what,  and  is  it  full  as 
practicable  as  what  you  have  told  me? 

Sir  F.  Ay,  tho'f  I  say  it — every  whit,  cousin. 
You'll  find  that  I  have  more  irons  i'the  fire  than 
one  ;  I  doan't  come  of  a  fool's  errand  ! 

Man.  Very  well. 

Sir  F.  In  a  word,  my  wife  has  got  a  friend  at 
court  as  well  as  myself,  and  her  dowghter  Jenny  is 
naw  pretty/  well  grown  up. 

Man.  And  what,  in  the  devil's  name,  would  he 
do  with  the  dowdy?  (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Naw,  if  I  doan't  lay  in  for  a  husband  for 
her,  mayhap,  i'tbis  tawn,  she  may  be  looking  out 
for  herself. 

Man.  Not  unlikely. 

Sir  F.  Therefore  I  have  some  thoughts  of  get 
ting  her  to  be  maid  of  honour. 

Man.  Oh,  he  has  taken  my  breath  away !  but  I 
must  hear  him  out.  (Aside.)  Pray,  Sir  Francis, 
do  you  think  her  education  has  yet  qualified  her 
for  a  court  ? 

Sir  F.  Why,  the  girl  is  a  little  too  mettlesome, 
it's  true,-  but  she  has  tongue  enough:  she  woan't 
be  dashed !  Then  she  shall  learu  to  dance  forth 


.  ,        , 

good  your  pretensions.  But,  pray,  where  is  my  l 
and  my  young  cousin  1  I  should  be  glad  to 


with,  and  that  will  soon  teach  her  how  to  stond 
still,  you  know. 

Man.  Very  well  ;  but  when  she  is  thus  accom 
plished,  you  must  still  wait  for  a  vacancy. 

Sir  F.  Why,  I  hope  one  has  a  good  chance  for 
that  every  day,  cousin  ;  for  if  I  take  it  right,  that's 
a  post  that  folks  are  not  more  willing  to  get  into 
than  they  are  to  get  out  of.  It's  like  an  orange- 
tree  upon  that  accawnt,  it  will  bear  blossoms  and 
fruit  that's  ready  to  drop,  at  the  same  time. 

Man.  Well,  sir,  you  best  know   how  to  make 
where  is  my  lady 
see 
them  too. 

Sir  F.  She  is  but  just  taking  a  dish  of  tea  with 
the  Count  and  my  landlady  ;  I'll  call  her  down. 

Man.  No,  no  ;  if  she's  engaged,  I  shall  call  again. 

Sir  F.  Ods  heart  !  but  you  mun  see  her  naw, 
cousin  :  what  !  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world! 
Here,  sweetheart!  (to  -a  servant  without)  pr'ythee, 
desire  the  lady  and  the  gentleman  to  come  down 
a  bit  ;  tell  her  here's  cousin  Manly  come  to  wait 
upon  her. 

Man.  Pray,  sir,  who  may  the  gentleman  be? 

Sir  F.  You  mun  know  him,  to  be  sure;  why, 
it's  Count  Basset. 

Man.  Oh;  is  it  he?  Your  family  will  be  infinitely 
happy  in  his  acquaintance. 

Sir  F.  Troth,  I  think  so  too  :  he's  the  civilest 
man  that  ever  I  knew  in  my  life.  Why,  here  he 
would  go  out  of  his  own  lodgings,  at  an  hour's 
warning,  purely  to  oblige  my  family.  Wasn't 
than  kind  naw  ? 

Man.  Extremely  civil  !  The  family  is  in  ad 
mirable  hands  already.  (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Then  my  lady  likes  him  hugely  ;  all  the 
time  of  York  races  she  would  never  be  without  him. 

Man.  That  was  happy  indeed!  and  a  prudent 
man,  you  know,  should  always  take  care  that  his 
wife  may  have  innocent  company. 

SirF.  Why,  ay!  that's  it!  and  I  think  there 
could  not  be  such  another.  - 

Man.  Why  truly,  for  her  purpose,  I  think  not. 

Sir  F.  Only  naw  and  tan,  he  —  he  stands  a  leetle 
too  much  upon  ceremony;  that's  his  fault. 

Man.  Oh,  never  fear  !  he'll  mend  that  every 
day!  Mercy  on  us  !  what  a  head  he  has!  (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  So,  here  they  come. 
Enter  LADY  WRONGHEAD  and  COUNT  BASSET. 

Lady  W.  Cousin  Manly,  this  is  infinitely  ob 
liging;  I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  you. 

Man.  Your  most  obedient  servant,  madam  ;  I 
am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship  look  so  well  after 
your  journey. 

Lady  W.  Why,  really  coming  to  London  is  apt 
to  put  a  little  more  life  in  one's  looks. 

Man.  Yet  the  way  of  living  here  is  very  apt  to 
deaden  the  complexion  ;  and  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  as  a  friend,  madam,  you  are  come  to  the 
worst  place  in  the  world  for  a  good  woman  to  grow- 
better  in. 

Lady  W.  Lord,  cousin,  how  should  people  ever 
make  any  figure  in  life,  that  are  always  moped  up 
in  the  country? 

Count  B.  Your  ladyship  certainly  takes  the  thing 
in  quite  a  right  light,  madam.  Mr.  Manly,  your 
humble  servant  ;  a-hern  ! 

Man.  Familiar  puppy  !  (Aside.)  Sir,  }rour  most 
obedient  ;  I  must  be  civil  to  the  rascal,  to  cover  my 
suspicion  of  him.  (Aside.) 

Count  B.  Was  you  at  White's  this  morning,  sir? 

Man.  Yes,  sir,  I  just  called  in.  [there? 

Count  B.  Pray,  what  —  was  there  anything  done 

Man.  Much  as  usual,  sir;  the  same  daily  car 
casses,  and  the  same  crows  about  them. 

Count  B.  The  Demoivre  baronet  had  a  tumble 
yesterday. 

Man.  I  hope,  sir,  you  had  your  share  of  him. 
Count  B.  No,  faith  :  I  came  in  when  it  was  all 
over;  I  think  I  just  made  a  couple  of  bets  with 
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him,  took  up  a  cool  hundred,  and  so  went  to   the 
King's  Arms. 

Lady  W.  What  a  genteel  easy  manner  he  has ! 
(Aside.) 

Man.  A  very  hopeful  acquaintance  I  have  made 
here.  (Aside.) 

Enter  SQUIRE  RlCHARD,i0u&  «  wet  brown  paper  on 
his  face. 

SirF.  How  navv,  Dick;  what's  the  matter  with 
thy  forehead,  lad? 

Squire  R.  I  ha'  gotten  a  knock  upon't. 

Lady  W.  And  how  did  you  come  by  it,  you 
heedless  creature  1 

Squire  R.  Why,  I  was  but  running  after  sister, 
and  t'other  young  woman,  into  a  little  room  just 
naw  ;  and  so  with  that  they  slapped  the  door  full  in 
my  face,  and  gave  me  such  a  whurr  here,  I  thought 
they  had  beaten  my  brains  out;  so  I  got  a  dab  of 
wet  brown  paper  here  to  swage  it  awhile. 

Lady  W.  They  served  you  right  enough ;  will 
you  never  have  done  with  your  horse  play  r 

Sir  F.  Pooh,  never  heed  it,  lad  ;  it  will  be  well 
by  to-morrow  ;  the  boy  has  a  strong  head. 

Man.  Yes,  truly,  his  skull  seems  to  be  of  a  com 
fortable  thickness  !  (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Come,  Dick,  here's  cousin  Manly.  Sir, 
this  is  your  godson. 

Squire  R.  Honoured  godfeyther!  I  crave  leave 
to  ask  your  blessing. 

Man.  Thou  hast  it,  child  ;  and  if  it  will  do  thee 
any  good,  may  it  be  to  make  thee  at  least  as  wise 
a  man  as  thy  father. 

Enter  Miss  JENNY  and  MRS.  MOTHERLY. 

Lady  W.  Oh,  here's  my  daughter  too!  Miss 
Jenny,  don't  you  see  your  cousin,  child. 

Man.  And  as  for  thee,  iny  pretty  dear,  (salutes 
her,)  may'st  thou  be,  at  least,  as  good  a  woman  as 
thy  mother! 

Jenny.  I  wish  I  may  ever  be  so  handsome,  sir. 

Man.  Hah,  miss  Pert!  now  that's  a  thought 
that  seems  to  have  been  hatched  in  the  girl  on  this 
side  Highgate.  (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Her  tongue  is  a  little  nimble,  sir. 

Lady  W.  That's  only  from  her  country  educa 
tion,  Sir  Francis.  You  know  she  has  been  kept 
too  long  there  ;  so  I  brought  her  to  London,  sir, 
to  learn  a  little  more  reserve  and  modesty. 

Man.  Oh,  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  it! 
every  woman  she  meets  will  teach  her  something  of 
it.  There's  the  good  gentlewoman  in  the  house 
looks  like  a  knowing  person ;  even  she,  perhaps, 
will  be  so  good  as  to  shew  her  a  little  London  be 
haviour. 

Mrs.M.  Alas,  sir,  miss  won't  stand  long  in 
need  of  my  instruction  ! 

Man.  That,  I  dare  say — What  thou  canst  teach 
her,  she  will  soon  be  mistress  of.  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  M.  If  she  does,  sir,  they  shall  always  be  at 
her  service. 

Lady  W.  Very  obliging  indeed,  Mrs.  Motherly. 

Sir  F.  Very  kind  and  civil,  truly !  I  think  we 
are  got  into  a  mighty  good  hawse  here. 

Man.  Oh,  yes  !  and  very  friendly  company. 

Count  B.  Humph  !  Egad,  I  don't  like  his  looks, 
he  seems  a  little  smoky :  I  believe  I  had  as  good 
brush  off.  If  I  stay,  I  don't  know  but  he  may  ask 
me  some  odd  questions.  (Aside.) 

Man.  Well,  sir,  I  believe  you  and  I  do  but 
hinder  the  family. 

Count  B.  It's  very  true,  sir  ;  I  was  just  thinking 

of  going.    He  don't  care  to  leave  me,  I  see;  but 

it's  no  matter,  we  have  time  enough.  ( Aside.)  And 

so,  ladies,  without  ceremony,  your  humble  servant. 

[Drops  a  letter  and  exit. 

Lady  W.  Ha!  what  paper's  this?  Some  billet- 
doux,  I'll  lay  my  life  ;  but  this  is  no  place  to  ex 
amine  it.  (Puts  it  into  her  pocket.  Manly  offers  to  go.) 

Sir  F.   Why  in  such  haste,  cousin  ? 

Man.  Oh !  my  lady  must  have  a  great  many 
affairs  upon  her  hands  after  such  a  journey. 


Lady  W.  I  believe,  sir,  I  shall  not  have  much 
less  every  day,  while  I  stay  in  this  town,  of  one 
sort  or  other. 

Man.  Why,  truly,  ladies  seldom  want  employ 
ment  here,  madam.  [sir. 
Jenny.  And  mamma  did  not  come  to  it  to  be  idle 
Man.  Nor  you  neither,  I  dare  swear,  my  young 
mistress? 

Jenny.  I  hope  not,  sir. 

Man.  Ha,  miss  Mettle  !  Where  are  you  going,  sir? 
Sir  F.  Only  to  see  you  to  the  door,  sir. 
Man.  Oh !  Sir  Francis,  I  love  to  come  and  go 
without  ceremony! 

Sir  F.  Nay,  sir,  I  must  do  as  you  will  have  me  ; 
your  humble  servant.  [Exit  Manly. 

Jenny.  This  cousin  Manly,  papa,  seems  to  be  but 
of  an  odd  sort  of  a  crusty  humour.  I  don't  like  him 
half  so  well  as  the  Count. 

Sir  F.  Pooh !  that's  another  thing,  child. 
Cousin  is  a  little  proud,  indeed!  but,  however, 
you  must  always  be  civil  to  him,  for  he  has  a  deal 
of  money;  and  nobody  knows  who  he  may  give  it 
to. 

Lady  W.  Psha !  a  fig  for  his  money !  you  have 
so  many  projects  of  late,  about  money,  since  you 
are  a  parliament  man  !  What,  we  must  make  our 
selves  slaves  to  his  impertinent  humours,  eight  or 
ten  years,  perhaps,  in  hopes  to  be  his  heirs!  and' 
when  he  will  be  just  old  enough  to  marry  his  maid. 

Mrs.  M.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  madam,  the  town 
says  he  is  going  to  be  married  already. 

Sir  F.  Who!  cousin  Manly  1 

Lady  W.  To  whom,  pray? 

Mrs.  M.  Why,  is  it  possible  your  ladyship 
should  know  nothing  of  it?  to  my  Lord  Townly's 
sister,  Lady  Grace. 

Lady  W.  Lady  Grace!  [papers. 

Mrs.  M.  Dear  madam,  it  has  been  in  the  news- 

Lady  W.  I  don't  like  that  neither. 

Sir  F.  Naw  I  do ;  for  then  it's  likely  it  mayn't 
be  true. 

Lady  W.  If  it  is  not  too  far  gone :  at  least  it 
may  be  worth  one's  while  to  throw  a  rub  in  his 
way.  (Aside.) 

Squire  R.  Pray,  feyther,  haw  long  will  it  be 
to  supper? 

Sir  F.  Odso,  that's  true  !  step  to  the  cook,  lad, 
and  ask  what  she  can  get  us. 

Mrs.  M.  If  you  please,  sir,  I'll  order  one  of  my 
maids  to  shew  her  where  she  may  have  anything 
you  have  a  mind  to.  [Exit. 

Sir  F.  Thank  you  kindly,  Mrs.  Motherly. 

Squire  R.  Ods  flesh  !  what,  is  not  it  i'the  hawse 
yet.  I  shall  be  famished — but  hawld !  I'll  go  and 
ask  Doll  an'  there's  none  o'the  goose  poy  left. 

Sir  F.  Do  so ;  and  dost  hear  Dick  ?  see  if  there's 
e'er  a  bottle  o'the  strong  beer,  that  came  i'th' 
coach  with  us ;  if  there  be,  clap  a  toast  in  it,  and 
bring  it  up. 

Squire  R.  With  a  little  nutmeg  and  sugar, 
shawn'al,  feyther? 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay,  as  thee  and  I  always  drink  it  for 
breakfast.  Go  thy  ways.  [Exit  Squire  Richard. 

Lady  W.  This  boy  is  always  thinking  of  his 
belly. 

Sir  F.  Why,  my  dear,  you  may  allow  him  to  be 
a  little  hungry,  after  his  journey. 

Lady  W.  Nay,  e'en  breed  him  your  own  way. 
He  has  been  cramming,  in  or  out  of  the  coach,  all 
this  day  :  I  am  sure  I  wish  my  poor  girl  could  eat 
a  quarter  as  much. 

Jenny.  Oh,  as  for  that,  1  could  eat  a  great  deal 
more,  mamma!  but  then,  mayhap,  I  should  grow 
coarse,  like  him,  and  spoil  my  shape. 

Enter  SQUIRE  RICHARD,  with  a  full  tankard. 

Squire  R.  Here,  feyther,  I  ha'  brought  it;  it's 
well  I  went  as  I  did;  for  our  Doll  had  just  baked 
a  toast,  and  was  going  to  drink  it  herself. 

Sir  F.  Why,  then,  here's  to  thee,  Dick  !  (  Drinks) 

Squire  R.  Thonk  you,  feyther. 
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Lady  W.  Lord,  Sir  Francis,  I  wonder  you  can 
encourage  the  boy  to  swill  so  much  of  that  lub 
berly  liquor !  it  is  enough  to  make  him  quite  stupid ! 

Squire  R.  Why,  it  never  hurts  me,  mother ; 
and  I  sleep  like  a  hawnd  after  it.  {Drinks.) 

Sir  F.  I  am  sure  I  ha'  drunk  it  these  thirty 
years;  and,  by  your  leave,  madam,  I  don't  know 
that  I  want  wit.  Ha,  ha ! 

Jenny.  But  you  might  have  had  a  great  deal  more 
papa,  if  you  would  have  been  governed  by  my  mo 
ther. 

Sir  F.  Daughter,  he  that  is  governed  by  his 
wife  has  no  wit  at  all. 

Jenny.  Then  I  hope  I  shall  marry  a  fool,  sir; 
for  I  love  to  govern,  dearly. 

Sir  F.  You  are  too  pert,  child ;  it  don't  do  well 
in  a  young  woman. 

Lady  W.  Pray,  Sir  Francis,  don't  snub  her ;  she 
has  a  fine  growing  spirit ;  and  if  you  check  her  so, 
yon  will  make  her  as  dull  as  her  brother  there. 

Squire  R.  (After  a  long  draught.}  Indeed,  mo 
ther,  I  think  my  sister  is  too  forward. 

Jenny.  You!  you  think  I'm  too  forward!  sure 
brother  mud !  your  head's  too  heavy  to  think  of 
anything  but  your  belly. 

Lady  W.  Well  said,  miss !  he's  none  of  your 
master,  though  he  is  your  elder  brother. 

Squire  R.  No,  nor  she  shawn't  be  my  mistress, 
while  she's  younger  sister. 

Sir  F.  Well  said,  Dick !  shew  them  that  stawt 
liquor  makes  a  stawt  heart,  lad  ! 

Squire  R.  So  I  will!  and  I'll  drink  agen  for  all 
her.  (Drinks.) 

Enter  JOHN  MOODY. 

Sir  F.  So,  John,  how  are  thehorses? 

Moody.  Troth,  sir,  I  ha'  noa  good  opinion  o'this 
tawn ;  it's  made  up  o'mischief,  I  think. 

Sir  F.  What's  the  matter  naw  1 

Moody.  Why,  I'll  tell  your  worship  ;  before  we 
were  gotten  to  the  street  end,  with  the  coach  here, 
a  great  luggerheaded  cart,  with  wheels  as  thick  as 
a  brick  wall,  laid  hawld  on't,  and  has  poo'd  it  aw  to 
bits  !  Crack  went  the  perch  !  down  goes  the  coach ! 
and  whang  says  the  glasses,  all  to  shivers !  Marcy 
upon  us  !  and  this  be  London,  'would  we  were  all 
well  in  the  country  ageen  ! 

Jenny.  What  have  you  to  do,  to  wish  us  all  in 
the  country  again,  Mr.  Lubber ;  I  hope  we  shall 
'not  go  into  the  country  again  these  seven  years, 
mamma ;  let  twenty  coaches  be  pulled  to  pieces. 

Sir  F.  Hold  your  tongue,  Jenny  !  Was  Roger 
in  no  fault  in  all  this  1 

Moody.  Noa,  sir,  nor  I  neither.  "Are  not  vow 
ashamed,"  says  Roger  to  the  carter,  "to  do  such  an 
unkind  thing  ..by  strangers?"  "Noa,"  says  he, 
"youbumkin."  Sir,  he  did  the  thing  on  ve.ry 
purpose!  and  so  the  folks  said  that  stood  by. 
"  Very  well,"  says  Roger,  "you  shall  see  what 
our  meyster  will  say  to  ye!"  "Your  meyster," 
says  he  ;  "  your  meyster  may  kiss  my — "  and  so 
he  clapped  his  hand  just  there,  and  like  your  wor 
ship.  Flesh  !  I  thought  they  had  better  breeding 
in  this  town. 

Sir  F.  I'll  teach  this  rascal  some,  I'll  warrant 
him !  Odsbud,  if  I  take  him  in  hand,  I'll  play  the 
devil  with  him  I  [parliament. 

Squire  R.  Ay  do,  feyther  ;  have  him  before  the 

Sir  F.  Odsbud,  and  sol  will !  I  will  make  him 
know  who  I  am.  Where  does  he  live  1 

Moody.  I  believe,  in  London,  sir. 

Sir  F.  What's  the  rascal's  name  ?  - 

Moody.  I  think  I  heard  somebody  call  him  Dick. 

Squire  R.  What!  inyname? 

SirF.  Where  did  he  go? 

Moody.  Sir,  he  went  home. 

Sir  F.  Where's  that  1 

Moody.  By  my  troth,  sir,  I  doan't  know  !  I 
heard  him  say  he  would  cross  the  same  street 
again  to-morrow  ;  and  if  we  had  a  mind  to  stand  in 
his  way,  he  would  pool  us  over  and  over  again. 


Sir  F.  Will  he  so?  Odzooks,  get  me  a  con 
stable  ! 

Lady  W.  Pooh,  get  you  a  good  supper !  Come, 
Sir  Francis,  don't  put  yourself  in  a  heat,  for  what 
can't  be  helped.  Accidents  will  happen  to  people 
that  travel  about  to  see  the  world.  For  my  part, 
I  think  it's  a  mercy  it  was  not  overturned  before 
we  were  all  out  on  t. 

Sir  F.  Why,  ay  that's  true  again,  my  dear. 

Lady  W.  Therefore,  see  to-morrow,  if  we  can 
buy  one  at  second  hand,  for  present  use ;  so  be 
speak  a  new  one,  and  then  all's  easy. 

Moody.  Why,  troth,  sir,  I  don't  think  this  could 
have  held  you  above  a  day  longer. 

Sir  F.  D'ye  think  so,  John? 

Moody.  Why,  you  ha'  had  it,  ever  since  your  wor 
ship  were  high  sheriff. 

Sir  F.  Why,  then,  go  and  see  what  Doll  has  got 
us  for  supper ;  and  come,  and  get  off  my  boots. 

[Exeunt. 
ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— Lord  Townly's  House. 
Enter  LORD  TOWNLY  and  WILLIAMS. 

Lord  T.  Who's  there  ? 

Wil.  My  lord ! 

Lord  T.  Bid  them  get  dinner.     [Exit  Williams. 

Enter  LADY  GRACE. 
Lady  Grace,  your  servant! 

LadyG.  What,  is  the  house  up  already?  My 
lady  is  not  dressed  yet. 

Lord  T.  No  matter ;  it's  five  o'clock ;  she  may 
break  my  rest,  but  she  shall  not  alter  my  hours. 

Lady  G.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  that  now,  for 
she  dines  abroad. 

Lord  T.  That,  I  suppose,  is  only  an  excuse  for 
her  not  being  ready  yet. 

Lady  G.  N  o,  upon  my  word,  she  is  engaged  in 
company.  [in  to-day? 

Lord  T.  But,  pr'ythee,  sister,  what  humour  is  she 

Lady  G.  Oh !  in  tip-top  spirits,  I  can  assure 
you  ;  she  won  a  good  deal  last  night. 

LordT.  I  know  no  difference  between  her  win 
ning  or  losing,  while  she  continues  her  course  of 
life.  [than  bad. 

Lady  G.  However,  she  is  better  in  good  humour 

Lord  T.  Much  alike :  when  she  is  in  good  humour, 
other  people  only  are  the  better  for  it ;  when  in  a 
very  ill  humour,  then,  indeed,!  seldom  fail  to  have 
a  share  of  her. 

Lady  G.  Well,  we  won't  talk  of  that  now.  Does 
anybody  dine  here  1 

Lord  T.  Manly  promised  me.  By  the  way,  ma 
dam,  what  do  you  think  of  his  last  conversation  ? 

Lady  G.  I  am  a  little  at  a  stand  about  it. 

LordT.  How  so? 

Lady  G.  Why,  I  have  received  a  letter  this  morn 
ing,  that  shews  him  a  very  different  man  from  what 
I  thought  him. 

Lord  T.  A  letter!  from  whom? 

Lady  G.  That  I  don't  know ;  but  here  it  is. 

Lord  T.  Pray  let's  see.  (Reads.)  "  The  en 
closed,  madam,  fell  accidentally  into  my  hands:  if  it 
no  way  concerns  you,  you  will  only  have  the  trouble 
of  reading  this,  from  your  sincere  friend,  and  humble 
servant  unknown,  Sfc." 

LddyG.  And  this  was  the  enclosed.  (Givesan- 
other.) 

LordT.  (Reads.)  "To  Charles  Manly,  Esq.— 
Your  manner  of  living  with  me  of  late,  convinces  me 
that  I  now  grow  as  painful  to  you  as  to  myself;  but, 
however,  though  you  can  love  me  no  longer,  I  hope  you 
will  not  let  me  live  worse  than  I  did  before  I  left  an 
honest  income  for  the  vain  hopes  of  being  ever  your's. 
MYRTILLA  DUPE.  —  P.S.  'Tis  above  four  months 
since  I  received  a  shilling  from  you." 

Lady  G.  What  think  you  now? 

Lord  T.  I  am  considering — 

Lady  G.  You  see  it's  directed  to  him. 

Lord  T.  That's  true  ;  but  the  postscript  seems  to 
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be  a  reproach  that  I  think  he  is  not  capable  of  de 
serving,  [to  send  it  to  me  ? 

Lady  O.  But  who  could  have  concern  enough 

LordT.  I  have  observed,  that  these  sort  of  letters 
from  unknown  friends,  generally  come  from  secret 
enemies. 

Lady  G.  What  would  you  have  me  do  in  it? 

Lord  T.  What  I  think  you  ought  to  do?  fairly 
shew  it  him,  and  say  I  advised  you  to  it. 

Lady  G.  Will  not  that  have  a  very  odd  look  from 
me? 

Lord  T.  Not  at  all,  if  you  use  my  name  in  it.  If 
.he  is  innocent,  his  impatience  to  appear  so  will  dis 
cover  his  regard  to  you  ;  if  he  is  guilty,  it  will  be 
the  best  way  of  preventing  his  addresses. 

Lady  G.  But  what  pretence  have  I  to  put  him 
out  of  countenance? 

Lord  T.  I  can't  think  there's  any  fear  of  that. 

Lady  G.  Pray  what  is  it  you  do  think,  then? 

LordT.  Why,  certainly,  that  it's  much  more  pro 
bable  this  letter  may  be  all  an  artifice,  than  that  he 
is  in  the  least  concerned  in  it. 

Enter  WILLIAMS. 

Wil.  Mr.  Manly,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Lord  T.  Do  you  receive  him,  while  I  step  a  mi 
nute  to  my  lady.  [Exit. 
Enter  MANLY. 

Man.  Madam,  your  most  obedient ;  they  told  me 
my  lord  was  here. 

Lady  G.  He  will  be  here  presently;  he  is  but 
just  gone  in  to  my  sister. 

Man.  So,  then,  my  lady  dines  with  us  ? 

Lady  G.  No  ;  she  is  engaged. 

Mati.  I. hope  you  are  not  of  her  party,  madam. 

Lady  G.  Not  till  after  dinner. 

Man.  And  pray,  how  may  she  have  disposed  of 
the  rest  of  the  day? 

Lady  G.  Much  as  usual ;  she  has  visits  till  about 
eight;  after  that,  till  court  time,  she  is  to  be  at  qua 
drille,  at  Mrs.  Idle's  ;  after  the  drawing-room,  she 
takes  a  short  supper  with  my  Lady  Moonlight; 
and  from  thence  they  go  together  to  my  Lord  No 
ble's  assembly. 

Man.  And  are  you  to  do  all  this  with  her,  madam  ? 

Lady  G.  Only  a  few  of  the  visits. 

Man.  But  how  can  you  forbear  all  the  rest  of  it? 

Lady  G.  There's  no  great  merit  in  forbearing 
/what  one  is  not  charmed  with.  [in  my  time. 

Man.  And  yet  I  have  found  that  very  difficult 

Lady  G.  How  do  you  mean! 

Man.  Why,  I  have  passed  a  great  deal  of  my 
life  in  the  hurry  of  the  ladies,  though  I  was  gene 
rally  better  pleased  when  I  was  at  quiet  without 
them.  [them? 

Lady  G.  What  induced  you,  then,  to  be  with 

Man.  Idleness  and  the  fashion. 

Lady  G.  No  mistresses  in  the  case  1 

-Man.  To  speak  honestly,  v.es;  being  often  in  the 
toy-shop,  there  was  no  forbearing  the  baubles. 

LadyG.  And  of  course,  >I  suppose,  sometimes 
you  were  tempted  to  pay  for  them  twice  as  much 
as  they  were  worth. 

Man.  Madam! 

Lady  G.  I'll  be  free  with  -you,  Mr.  Manly ;  I 
'don't  know  a  man  in  the  world,  that,  in  appearance, 
might  better  pretend  to  a  woman  of  the  first  merit 
than  yourself;  and  yet,  I  have  a  reason  in  my  hand 
here  to  think  you  have  your  failings. 

Man.  I  have  infinite,  madam  ;  but  I  am  sure  the 
Tvant  of  an  implicit  respect  for  you  is  not  among  the 
number.  Pray,  what  is  in  your  hand,  madam  ? 

Lady  G.  Nay,  sir,  I  have  no  title  to  it ;  for  the 
direction  is  to  you.  {Gives  him  a  letter.) 

Man.  To  me!  I  don't  remember  the  hand. 
{Reads  to  himself.) 

Lady  G.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  one  thing,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Manly,  that  I  should  never  have  shewn 
_you  this,  but  that  my  brother  enjoined  me  to.it. 

Man.  I  take  that  to  proceed  from  my  lord's  good 
opinion  of  me,  madam. 


Lady  G.  I  hope  at  least  it  will  stand  as  an  ex 
cuse  for  my  taking  this  liberty. 

Man.  I  never  yet  saw  you  do  anything,  madam, 
that  wanted  an  excuse;  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
give  me  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  by  refusing 
the  favour  I  am  going  to  ask  you. 

Lady  G.  I  don't  believe  I  shall  refuse  anything 
that  you  think  proper  to  ask. 

Man.  Only  this,  madam,  to  indulge  me  as  far  as 
to  let  me  know  how  this  letter  came  into  your  hands. 

Lady  G.  Enclosed  to  me  in  this,  without  a  name. 

Man.  If  there  be  no  secret  in  the  contents,  ma 
dam — 

Lady  G.  Whjr,  there  is  an  impertinent  insinua 
tion  in  it;  but,  as  I  know  your  good  sense  will 
think  it  so  too,  I  will  venture  to  trust  you. 

Man.  You'll  oblige  me,  madam.  (Takes  the 
other  letter,  and  reads. ) 

Lady  G.  Now  am  I  in  the  oddest  situation  !  me- 
thinks  our  conversation  grows  terribly  critical. — • 
This  must  produce  something.  O  lud!  would  it 
were  over !  {Aside.) 

Man.  Now,  madam,  I  begin  to  have  some  light 
into  the  poor  project  thatis  at  the  bottom  of  all  this. 

Lady  G.  I  have  no  notion  of  what  could  be  pro 
posed  by  it. 

Man.  A  little  patience,  madam.  First,  as  to  the 
insinuation  you  mention, — 

Lady  G.  Oh !  what  is  he  going  to  say  now  ? 
(Aside.) 

Man.  Though  my  intimacy  with  my  lord  may 
have  allowed  my  visits  to  have  been  very  frequent 
here  of  late  ;  yet,  in  such  a  talking  town  as  this, 
you  must  not  wonder  if  a  great  many  of  those  visits 
are  placed  to  your  account;  and  this  taken  for 
granted,  I  suppose,  has  been  told  to  my  Lady 
Wronghead,  as  a  piece  of  news,  since  her  arrival, 
not  improbably  with  many  more  imaginary  cir 
cumstances. 

Lady  G.  My  Lady  Wronghead  !  [hand. 

Man.  Ay,  madam;  for  I  am  positive  this  is  her 

Lady  G.  What  view  could  she  have  in  writing  it! 

Man.  To  interrupt  any  treaty  of  marriage  she 
may  have  heard  I  am  engaged  in  ;  because, if  I  die 
without  heirs,  her  family  expects  that  some  part  of 
my  estate  may  return  to  them  again.  But  I  hope 
she  is  so  far  mistaken,  that,  if  this  letter  has  given 
you  the  least  uneasiness,  I  shall  think  that  theliap- 
piest  moment  of  my  life. 

Lady  G.  That  does  not  carry  your  usual  com 
plaisance,  Mr.  Manly. 

Man.  Yes,  madam ;  because  I  am  sure  I  can 
convince  you  of  jny  innocence.  [Into  it. 

Lady  G.  I  am  sure  I  have  no  right  to  inquire 

Man.  Suppose  yon  may  not,  madam  ;  yet  you 
may  very  innocently  .have  so  much  curiosity. 

Lady  G.  Well,  sir,  I  won't  pretend  to  have  so 
little  of  the  woman  in  me,  as  to  want  curiosity. 
But  pray  do  you  suppose,  then,  this  Myrtilla  is  a 
real,  or  a  fictitious  name? 

Matt.  Now,  I  recollect,  madam,  there  is  a  young 
woman  in  the  house  where  my  Lady  Wronghead 
lodges,  that  I  heard  somebody  call  Myrtilla;  this 
letter  may  have  been  written  by  her.  But  how  it 
came  directed  to  me  I  confess  is  a  mystery,  that 
before  I  ever  presume  to  see  your  ladyship  again, 
I  think  myself  obliged  in  honour  to  find  out. 
(Going.) 

Lady  G.  Mr.  Manly,  you  are  not  going? 

Man.  'Tis  but  to  the  next  street,  madam  ;  I  shall 
be  back  in  ten  minutes. 

Lady  G.  Nay,  but  dinner's  just  coming  up. 

Man.  Madam,  I  can  neither  eat  nor  rest  till  I 
see  an  end  of  this  affair. 

Lady  G.  But  this  is  so  odd  !  why  should  any 
silly  curiosity  of  mine  drive  you  away  ? 

Man.  Since  you  won't  suffer  it  to  be  your's,  ma 
dam,  then  it  shall  be  only  to  satisfy  my  own  curio 
sity.  [Exit. 

Lady  G,  Well ;  and  now.  what  am  I  to  think  of 
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all  this  1  Or  suppose  an  indifferent  person  had  heard 
every  word  we  have  said  to  one  another,  what 
would  they  have  thought  on't?  Would  it  have  been 
very  absurd  to  conclude  he  is  seriously  inclined  to 
pass  the  rest  of  his  life  with  me?  I  hope  not;  for 
I  am  sure  the  case  is  terribly  clear  on  my  side. 

Enter  MRS.  TRUSTY. 
Well,  Mrs.  Trusty,  is  my  sister  dressed  yet? 

Mrs.  T.  Yes,  madam;  but  my  lord  has  been 
courting  her  so,  I  think,  till  they  are  both  out  of 

Lady  G.  How  so  ?  [humour. 

Mrs.  T.  Why,  it  began,  madam,  with  his  lord 
ship's  desiring  her  ladyship  to  dine  at  home  to 
day  ;  upon  which,  my  lady  said  she  could  not  be 
ready  ;  upon  that,  my  lord  ordered  them  to  stay  the 
dinner ;  and  then  my  lady  ordered  the  coach  ;  then 
my  lord  took  her  short,  and  said  he  had  ordered 
the  coachman  to  set  up  ;  then  my  lady  made  him  a 
great  courtesy,  and  said  she  would"  wait  till  his 
lordship's  horses  had  dined,  and  was  mighty  plea 
sant  ;  but  for  fear  of  the  worst,  madam,  she  whis 
pered  me  to  get  her  chair  ready.  [Exit. 

Lady  G.  Oh !  here  they  come ;  and,  by  their 
looks,  seem  a  little  unfit  for  company.  [Exit. 

Enter  LADY  ToWNLY,  LORD  TOWNLY  following. 

Lady  T.  Well ;  look  you,  my  lord,  I  can  bear  it 
no  longer ;  nothing  still  but  about  my  faults — my 
faults !  an  agreeable  subject,  truly ! 

LordT.  Why,  madam,  if  you  won'thear  of  them, 
liow  can  I  ever  hope  to  see  you  mend  them  ? 

Lady  T.  Why,  I  don't  intend  to  mend  them ;  I 
can't  mend  them  ;  you  know  I  have  tried  to  do  it  a 
imndred  times,  and,  it  hurts  me  so,  I  can't  bear  it. 

Lord  T.  And  I,  madam,  can't  bear  this  daily  li- 
centious  abuse  of  your  time  and  character. 

Lady  T.  Abuse  !  astonishing  !  when  the  universe 
knows  I  am  never  better  company  than  when  I  am 
doing'what  I  have  a  mind  to.  But,  to'see  this  world ! 
that  men  can  never  get  over  that  silly  spirit  of 
contradiction!  Why,  but  last  Thursday  now  !  there 
you  wisely  amended  one  of  my  faults,  as  you  call 
them ;  you  insisted  upon  my  not  going  to  the 
masquerade ;  and  pray,  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
Was  not  I  as  cross  as  the  devil  all  the  night  after? 
Was  not  I  forced  to  get  company  at  home?  And 
was  it  not  almost  three  o'clock  this  morning  before 
I  was  able  to  come  to  myself  again?  And  then  the 
fault  is  not  mended  neither  ;  for,  next  time,  I  shall 
only  have  twicje  the  inclination  to  go :  so  that  all 
this  mending,  and  mending,  you  see,  is  but  darn 
ing  .old  lace,  to  make  it  worse  than  it  was  before. 

Lord  T.  Well ;  the  manner  of  women's  living, 
of  late,  is  insupportable!  and,  one  way  or  other — 

Lady  T.  It's  to  be  mended,  I  suppose  ;  why,  so 
it  may ;  but  then,  my  dear  lord,  you  must  give  one 
time;  and,  when  things  are  at  the  worst,  you  know, 
they  may  mend  themselves.  Ha,  ha!  [trifle. 

LordT.  Madam,  I  am  not  in  a  humour  now  to 

Lady  T.  Why,  then,  my  lojd.one  word  of  fair 
argument ;  to  talk  with  you  in  your  own  way,  now. 
You  complain  of  my  late  hours,  and  I  ef  your  aarly 
ones  ;  so  far  we  are  even,  you'll  allow ;  but,  pray, 
which  gives  us  the  best  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  po 
lite  world  1 — my  active,  spirited  three  in  the  morn 
ing,  or  your  dull,  drowsy,  eleven  at  night  1  Now, 
I  think  one  has  the  air  of  a  woman  of  quality,  and 
t'other,  of  a  plodding  mechanic,  that  goes  to  bed 
betimes,  that  he  may  rise  early  to  open  his  shop. — 
Faugh ! 

Lord  T.  Fie,  fie,  madam !  is  this  your  way  of 
reasoning?  'tis  time  to  wake  you,  then.  'Tis  not 
your  ill  hours  alone  that  disturb  me,  but  as  often, 
the  ill  company  that  occasion  those  ill  hours. 

Lady  T.  Sure,  I  don't  understand  you,  now,  my 
lord ;  what  ill  company  do  I  keep  1 

Lord  T.  Why,  at  best,  women  that  lose  their 
money,  and  men  that  win  it ;  or,  perhaps,  men  that 
are  voluntary  bubbles  at  one  game,  in  hopes  that  a 
lady  will  giv,e  him  fair  play  at  another.  Then,  that 
unavoidable  mixture  with  known  rakes,  concealed 


thieves,  and  sharpers  in  embroidery ;  or,  what  to 
me  is  still  more  shocking,  that  herd  of  familiar, 
chattering,  crop-eared  coxcombs. 

Lady  T.  And  a  husband  must  give  eminent  proof 
of  his  sense,  that  thinks  their  follies  dangerous. 

Lord  T.  Their  being  fools,  madam,  is  not  always 
the  husband's  security  ;  or,  if  it  were,  fortune  some 
times  gives  them  advantages  that  might  make  a 
thinking  woman  tremble. 

Lady  T.  What  do  you  mean? 

Lord  T.  That  women  sometimes  lose  more  than 
they  are  able  to  pay  ;  and,  if  a  creditor  be  a  little 
pressing,  the  lady  may  be  induced  to  try,  if,  instead 
of  gold,  the  gentleman  will  accept  of  a  trinket. 

Lady  T.  My  lord,  you  grow  scurrilous;  you'll 
make  me  hate  you !  1 11  have  you  to  know,  I  keep 
company  with  the  politest  people  in  town,  and  the 
assemblies  I  frequent  are  full  of  such. 

Lord  T.  So  are  the  churches,  now  and  then. 

Lady  T.  My  friends  frequent  them,  too,  as  well 
as  the  assemblies. 

LordT.  Yes;  and  would  doit  oftener,  if  a  groom 
of  the  chambers  were  allowed  to  furnish  cards  to 
the  company. 

Lady  T.  I  see  what  you  drive  at  all  this  while  ; 
you  would  lay  an  imputation  on  my  fame,  to  cover 
your  own  avarice.  I  might  lake  any  pleasures,  I 
find,  that  were  not  expensive. 

Lord  T.  Have  a  care,  madam  ;  don't  let  me  think 
you  value  your  chastity  only,  to  make  me  reproach- 
able  for  not  indulging  you  in  every  thing  else  that's 
vicious  ;  I,  madam, have  areputation,  too,  to  guard, 
that's  dear  to  me  as  your's.  The  follies  of  an  un- 
governed  wife  may  make  the  wisest  man  uneasy  ; 
but,  'tis  his  own  fault,  if  ever  they  render  him  con 
temptible. 

Lady  T.  My  lord,  my  lord,  you  would  make  a 
woman  mad !  [a  fool ! 

Lord  T.  Madam,  madam,  you  would  make  a  man 

Lady  T.  If  heaven  has  made  you  otherwise,  that 
won't  be  in  my  power. 

LordT.  Whatever  maybe  in  your  inclination, 
madam,  I'll  prevent  you  making  me  a  beggar,  at 
least. 

Lady  T.  A  beggar !  Croesus !  I  am  out  of  pa 
tience  !  I  won't  come  home  till  four  to-morrow 
morning. 

Lord  T.  That  may  be,  madam ;  but  I'll  order  the 
doors  to  be  locked  at  twelve.  [night. 

Lady  T.  Then  I  won't  come  home  till  to-morrow 

Lord  T.  Then,  madam,  you  shall  never  come 
home  again.  [Exit. 

Lady  T.  What  does  he  mean  1  I  never  heard  such 
a  word  from  him  in  my  life  before !  The  man  always 
used  to  have  manners,  in  his  worst  humours. — 
There's  something  that  I  don't  see,  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this.  But  his  head's  always  upon  some  im 
practicable  scheme  or  other ;  so  I  won't  trouble 
mine  any  longer  about  him. 

Enter  MANLY. 
Mr.  Manly,  your  servant! 

Man.  I  ask  pardon  for  intrusion,  madam  ;  but  I 
hope  my  business  with  my  lord  will  excuse  it. 

Lady  T.  I  believe  you'll  find  him  in  the  next 
room,  sir. 

Man.  Will  you  give  me  leave,  madam? 

Lady  T.  Sir,  you  have  my  leave,  though  you 
were  a  lady. 

Man.  What  a  well-bred  age  do  we  live  in! 
(Aside.)  [Exit. 

Enter  LADY  GRACE. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  my  dear  Lady  Grace !  how  could 
you  leave  me  so  unmercifully  alone  all  this  while  ? 

Lady  G.  I  thought  my  lord  had  been  with  you. 

Lady  T.  Why,  yes :  and,  therefore,  I  wanted 
your  relief;  for  he  has  been  in  such  a  fluster  here ! 

Lady  G.  Bless  me  !  for  what? 

Lady  T.  Only  our  usual  breakfast ;  we  have  each 
of  us  had  our  dish  of  matrimonial  comfort  this 
morning !  We  have  been  charming  company ! 
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Lady  G.  I  am  mighty  glad  of  it;  sore,  it  must 
be  a  vast  happiness,  when  a  man  and  wife  can  give 
themselves  the  same  turn  of  conversation ! 

Lady  T.  Oh  !  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world ! 
Lady  O.  Now,  I  should  be  afraid,  that,  where 
two  people  are  every  day  together  so,  they  must 
often  be  in  want  of  something  to  talk  upon. 

Lady  T.  Oh  !  my  dear,  you  are  the  most  mistaken 
in  the  world!  married  people  have  things  to  talk  of, 
child,  that  never  enter  into  the  imagination  of  others . 
Why,  here's  my  lord  and  I,  now  ;  we  have  not  been 
married  above  two  short  years,  you  know,  and  we 
have  already  eight  or  ten  things  constantly  in  bank, 
that,  whenever  we  want  company,  we  can  take  up 
any  one  of  them  for  two  hours  together,  and  the  sub 
ject  never  the  flatter ;  nay,  if  we  have  occasion  for 
it,[it  will  be  as  fresh  next  day,  too,  as  it  was  the  first 
hour  it  entertained  us. 

Lady  G.  Certainly ;  that  must  be  vastly  pretty ! 
LadyT.  Oh!  there's  no  life  like  it!  Why,  f  other 
day,  for  example,  when  you  dined  abroad,  my  lord 
and  I,  after  a  pretty,  cheerful,  tete-a-tete  meal,  sat 
us  down  by  the  fire-side,  in  an  easy,  indolent,  pick- 
tooth  way,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  if  we 
had  not  thought  of  any  other's  being  in  the  room. 
At  last,->  stretching  himself,  and  yawning,  "  My 
dear,"  says  he,  "aw!  you  came  home  very  late 
last  night."  "  'Twas  but  just  turned  of  two,  says 
I.  "I  was  in  bed — aw — by  eleven,"  says  he. — • 
"  So  you  are  every  night,"  says  I.  •'  Well,"  says 
he,  "  I  am  amazed  you  can  sit  up  so  late." 
"  How  can  you  be  amazed,"  says  I  "  at  a  thing 
that  happens  so  often?"  Upon  which  we  entered 
into  a  conversation  :  and,  though  this  is  a  point  has 
entertained  us  above  fifty  times  already,  we  always 
find  so  many,  pretty,  new  things,  to  say  upon  it,  that 
I  believe  in  my  soul  it  will  last  as  long  as  we  live. 
Lady  G.  But,  pray,  in  such  sort  of  family  dia 
logues  (though  extremely  well  for  passing  the 
time),  don't  there  now  and  then  enter  some  little 
•witty  sort  of  bitterness  ? 

Lady  T.  Oh,  yes !  which  does  not  do  amiss  at 
all.  A  smart  repartee,  with  a  zest  of  recrimination 
at  the  head  of  it,  makes  the  prettiest  sherbet ;  ay, 
ay,  if  we  did  not  mix  a  little  of  the  acid  with  it,  a 
matrimonial  society  would  be  so  luscius,  that  no 
thing  but  an  old  liquorish  prude  would  be  able  to 
bear  it.  [gant  taste — 

Lady  G.  Well,  certainly  you  have  the  most  ele- 
Lady  T.  Though,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear, 
I  rather  think  we  squeezed  a  little  too  much  lemon 
into  it  this  bout ;  for  it  grew  so  sour  at  last,  that, 
I  think,  I  almost  told  him  he  was  a  fool ;  and  he, 
again,  talked  something  oddly  of  turning  me  out  of 
Lady  G.  O,  have  a  care  of  that !  [doors. 

Lady  T.  Nay,  if  he  should,  I  may  thank  my  own 
wise  father  for  it.  But  to  be  serious,  my  dear,  what 
•would  you  really  have  a  woman  do  in  my  case  ? 

Lady  G,  Why,  if  I  had  a  sober  husband,  as  you 
have,  I  would  make  myself  the  happiest  wife  in  the 
world,  by  being  as  sober  as  he. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  you  wicked  thing!  how  can  you 
tease  one  at  this  rate,  when  you  know  he  is  so  very 
sober,  that,  except  giving  me  money,  there  is  not 
one  thing  in  the  world  he  can  do  to  please  me.  And 
I,  at  the  same  time,  partly  by  nature,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  by  keeping  the  best  company,  do  with  my 
soul  love  almost  every  thing  he  hates.  I  dote  upon 
assemblies  ;  my  heart  bounds  at  a  ball ;  and,  at  an 
opera,  I  expire  !  Then  I  love  play  to  distraction  ! 
cards  enchant  me !  and  dice — put  me  out  of  my 
little  wits  !  Dear,  dear  hazard !  Oh,  what  a  flow  of 
spirits  it  gives  one  !  Do  you  never  play  at  hazard 
child? 

Lady  G.  Oh,  never!  I  don't  think  it  sits  well 
upon  women ;  there's  something  so  masculine,  so 
much  the  air  of  a  rake  in  it!  Yon  see  how  it  makes 
the  men  swear  and  curse  !  and,  when  a  woman  is 
thrown  into  the  same  passion,  why — 

Lady  J7.  That's  very  true;  one  is  a  little  put  to 


t,  sometimes,  not  to  make  use  of  the  same  words 
to  express  it. 

Lady  G.  Well,  and  upon  ill  luck,  pray  what 
words  are  you  really  forced  to  make  use  of? 

Lady  T.  Why,  upon  a  very  hard  case  indeed, 
when  a  sad  wrong  word  is  rising  just  to  one's 
tongue's  end,  I  give  a  great  gulp,  and  swallow  it. 

Lady  G.  Well;  and  is  not  that  enough  to  make 
you  forswear  play  as  long  as  you  live? 

Lady  T.  Oh,  yes!  I  have  forsworn  it. 

Lady  G.  Seriously  1 

Lady  T.  Solemnly !  a  thousand  times ;  but  then 
one  is  constantly  forsworn. 

Lady  G.  And  how  can  you  answer  that? 

Lady  T.  My  dear,  what  we  say  when  we  are 
losers,  we  look  upon  to  be  no  more  binding  than  a 
[over's  oath,  or  a  great  man's  promise.  But  I  beg 
pardon,  child,  I  should  not  lead  you  so  far  into  the 
world ;  you  are  a  prude,  and  design  to  live  soberly. 

Lady  G.  Why,  I  confess, my  nature  and  my  edu 
cation  do,  in  a  good  degree,  incline  me  that  way. 

Lady  T.  Well;  how  a  woman  of  spirit  (for  you 
don't  want  that,  child)  can  dream  of  living  soberly, 
is  to  me  inconceivable!  for  you  will  marry,  I  sup- 

Lady  G.  I  can't  tell  but  I  may.  [pose? 

Lady  T.  And  won't  you  live  in  town  ? 

Lady  G.  Half  the  year,  I  should  like  it  very  well. 

Lady  T.  My  stars  !  and  you  would  really  live  in 
London  half  the  year,  to  be  sober  in  it? 

Lady  G.  Why  not?  [in  the  country? 

Lady  T.  Why, can't  you  as  well  go  and  be  sober 

Lady  G.  So  I  would,  t'other  half  year. 

Lady  T.  And  pray,  what  comfortable  scheme  of 
life  would  you  form,  now,  for  your  summer  and 
winter  sober  entertainments  ?  [content  us-. 

Lady  G.  A  scheme  that,  I  think,  might  very  well 

Lady  T.  Oh!  of  all  things,  let's  hear  it. 

Lady  G.  Why,  in  summer  J  could  pass  my  lei-^ 
sure  hours  in  reading,  walking  by  a  canal,  or  sitting 
at  the  end  of  it,  under  a  great  tree ;  in  dressing, 
dining,  chatting  with  an  agreeable  friend  ;  perhaps 
hearing  a  little  music,  taking  a  dish  of  tea,  or  a 
game  at  cards,  soberly  ;  managing  my  family,  look 
ing  into  its  accounts,  playing  with  my  children,  if  I 
had  any,  or  in  a  thousand  other  innocent  amuse 
ments — soberly ;  and  possibly,  by  these  means,  I 
might  induce  my  husband  to  be  as  sober  as  myself. 

Lady  T.  Well,  my  dear,  thou  art  an  astonishing 
creature !  for  sure  such  primitive,  antediluvian  no 
tions  of  life  have  not  been  in  any  head  these  thousand 
years.  Under  a  great  tree !  Oh,  my  soul !  But  I 
beg  we  may  have  the  sober  town  scheme,  too,  for  I 
am  charmed  with  the  country  one. 

Lady  G.  You  shall ;  and  I'll  try  to  stick  to  my 
sobriety  there,  too. 

Lady  T.  Well ;  though  I'm  sure  it  will  give  me 
the  vapours,  I  must  hear  it,  however. 

Lady  G.  Why,  then,  for  fear  of  yonr  fainting, 
madam,  I  will  first  so  far  come  into  the  fashion, 
that  I  would  never  be  dressed  out  of  it;  but  still 
it  should  be  soberly  ;  for  I  can't  think  it  any  dis 
grace  to  a  woman  of  my  private  fortune,  not  to 
wear  her  lace  as  tine  as  the  wedding-suit  of  a  first 
duchess.  Though,  there  is  one  extravagance  I 
would  venture  to  come  up  to. 
Lady  T.  Ay?  now  for  it! 

LadyG.  I  would  every  day  be  as  neat  as  a  bride. 
Lady  T.  Why,  the  men  say  that's  a  great  step  to 
be  made  one.     Well ;  now  you  are  dressed,  pray 
let's  see  to  what  purpose. 

Lady  G.  I  would  visit — that  is,  my  real  friends  ; 
but,  as  little  for  form  as  possible.  I  would  go  to 
court;  sometimes  to  an  assembly,  nay,  play  at 
quadrille,  soberly:  I  would  see  all  the  good  plays, 
and,  because  'tis  the  fashion,  now  and  then  an 
opera  ;  but  I  would  not  expire  there,  for  fear  I 
should  never  go  again  ;  and  lastly,  I  can't  say,  but 
for  curiositv ,  if  I  liked  my  company,  I  might  be 
drawn  in  once  to  a  masquerade ;  and  this,  I  think, 
is  as  far  as  any  woman  can  go,  soberly. 
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Lady  T.  Well,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  last  piece 
of  sobriety,  I  was  just  going  to  call  for  some  sur 
feit-water. 

Lady  G.  Why,  don't  you  think,  with  the  further 
aid  of  breakfasting,  dining,  and  taking  the  air,  sup 
ping,  sleeping,  not  to  say  a  word  of  devotion,  the 
ibur-and-twenty  hours  might  roll  over  in  a  tolera 
ble  manner? 

LudyT.  Tolerable?  deplorable!  Why,  child, 
all  you  propose  is  but  to  endure  life  ;  now  I  want 
to  enjoy  it.  Enter  MRS.  TRUSTY. 

Mrs.  T.  Ma'am,  your  ladyship's  chair  is  ready. 

Lady  T.  Have  the  footmen  their  white  flambeaux 
yet?  for  last  night  I  was  poisoned. 

Mrs.  T.  Yes,  ma'am,  there  were  some  came  in 
this  morning.  [Exit. 

Lady  T.  My  dear,  you  will  excuse  me ;  but,  you 
know,  my  time  is  so  precious — 

Lady  G.  That  I  beg  I  may  not  hinder  your  least 
enjoyment  of  it. 

Lady  T.  You  will  call  on  me  at  Lady  Revel's? 

LadyG.  Certainly. 

Lady  T.  But  I  am  so  afraid  it  will  break  into  your 
scheme,  my  dear!  [from  you. 

Lady  G.   When  it  does,  I  will — soberly  break 

Lady  T.  Why,  then,  till  we  meet  again,  dear  sis 
ter,  I  wish  you  all  tolerable  happiness. 

\_Exeunt  Lady  Townly  and  Lady  Grace. 
Enter  LORD  ToWNLY  and  MANLY. 

Lord  T.  I  did  not  think  my  Lady  Wronghead 
had  such  a  notable  brain  ;  though  I  can't  say  she 
was  so  very  wise  in  trusting  this  silly  girl,  you  call 
Myrtilla,  with  the  secret. 

Man.  No,  my  lord,  you  mistake  me  ;  had  the  girl 
been  in  the  secret,  perhaps  I  had  never  come  at  it 
myself. 

Lord  T.  Why,  I  thought  you  said  the  girl  writ 
this  letter  to  you,  and  that  my  Lady  Wronghead 
sent  it  enclosed  to  my  sister. 

Man.  If  you  please  to  give  me  leave,  my  lord, 
the  fact  is  thus  :  this  enclosed  letter  to  Lady  Grace 
was  a  real,  original  one,  written  by  this  girl  to  the 
Count  we  have  been  talking  of ;  the  Count  drops  it, 
and  my  Lady  Wronghead  finds  it;  then,  only 
changing  the  cover,  she  seals  it  up,  as  a  letter  of 
business,  just  written  by  herself  to  me;  and  pre 
tending  to  be  in  a  hurry,  gets  this  innocent  girl  to 
write  the  direction  for  her. 

Lord  T.  Oh !  then  the  girl  did  not  know  she  was 
superscribing  a  billet-doux  of  her  own,  to  you? 

Man.  No,  my  lord ;  for  when  I  first  questioned 
her  about  the  direction,  she  owned  it  immediately  : 
but  when  I  shewed  her  that  her  letter  to  the  Count 
was  within  it,  and  told  her  how  it  came  into  my 
hands,  the  poor  creature  was  amazed,  and  thought 
herself  betrayed,  both  by  the  Count  and  my  lady  ; 
in  short,  upon  this  discovery,  the  girl  and  I  grew 
so  gracious,  that  she  has  let  me  into  some  transac 
tions  in  my  Lady  Wronghead's  family,  which,  with 
my  having  a  careful  eye  over  them,  may  prevent 
the  ruin  of  it. 

Lord  T.  You  are  very  generous,  to  be  so  solicit 
ous  for  a  lady  that  has  given  you  so  much  uneasiness. 

Man.  But  I  will  be  most  unmercifully  revenged 
of  her ;  for  I  will  do  her  the  greatest  friendship  in 
the  world, — against  her  will. 

Lord  T.  What  an  uncommon  philosophy  art  thou 
master  of,  to  make  even  thy  malice  a  virtue  ! 

Man.  Yet,  my  lord,  I  assure  you  there  is  no  one 
action  of  my  life  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  your 
approbation  of  it. 

Lord  T.  Dear  Charles !  my  heart's  impatient  till 
thou  art  nearer  to  me  ;  and,  as  a  proof  that  I  have 
long  wished  thee  so,  while  your  daily  conduct  has 
chosen  rather  to  deserve,  than  to  ask  my  sister's 
favour,  I  have  been  as  secretly  industrious  to  make 
her  sensible  of  your  merit ;  and  since,  on  this  occa 
sion,  you  have  opened  your  whole  heart  to  me,  'tis 
now  with  equal  pleasure  I  assure  you  we  have  both 
succeeded ;  she  is  as  firmly  your's— 


Man.  Impossible !  you  flatter  me ! 

Lord  T.  I'm  glad  you  think  it  flattery,  but  she 
herself  shall  prove  it  none ;  she  dines  with  us  alone : 
when  the  servants  are  withdrawn,  I'll  open  a  con 
versation  that  shall  excuse  my  leaving  you  toge 
ther.  Oh!  Charles,  had  I,  like  thee,  been  cautious 
in  my  choice,  what  melancholy  hours  had  this  heart 
avoided : 

Man.  No  more  of  that,  I  beg,  my  lord. 

Lord  T.  But  'twill,  at  least,  be  some  relief  to  my 
anxiety,  however  barren  of  content  the  state  has 
been  to  me,  to  see  so  near  a  friend  and  sister  happy 
in  it.  Your  harmony  of  life  will  be  an  instance,  how 
much  the  choice  of  temper  is  preferable  to  beauty. 

While  your  soft  hours  in  natural  kindness  move. 

You'll  reach  by  virtue,  what  I  lost  by  love. 

[Exeunt. 
ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— Mrs.  Motherly 's  House. 
EnterMA*lLY,meetiny  SlR  FRANCIS  WRONGHEAD. 

Man.  Sir  Francis,  your  servant. 

Sir  F.  Cousin  Manly  !  [here. 

Man.  I  am  come  to  see  how  the  family  goes  on 

SirF.  Troth,  all  as  busy  as  bees!  I  have  been 
upon  the  wing  ever  since  eight  o'clock  this  morning. 

Man.  By  your  early  hour,  then,  I  suppose  you 
have  been  making  your  court  to  some  of  the  great 
men. 

Sir  F.  Why,  'faith  you  have  hit  it,  sir!  I  was 
advised  to  lose  no  time ;  so  I  e'en  went  straight 
forward  to  one  great  man  I  had  never  seen  in  my 
life  before. 

Man.  Right  !  that  was  doing  business ;  bat  who 
had  you  got  to  introduce  you? 

Sir  F.  Why,  nobody ;  I  remember  I  had  heard 
a  wise  man  say,  My  son,  be  bold  :  so,  troth,  I  in 
troduced  myself. 

Man.  As  how,  pray? 


borough"  of  Guzzledown."  "  Sir,  your  humble  ser 
vant,"  says  my  lord ;  "  tho'f  I  have  not  the  ho 
nour  to  know  your  person,  I  have  heard  you  are  a 
very  honest  gentleman,  and  I  am  glad  your  borough 
has  made  choice  of  so  worthy  a  representative  ;  and 
so,"  says  he,  "  Sir  Francis,  have  you  any  service 
to  command  me?"  Naw,  cousin,  those  last  words, 
you  may  be  sure,  gave  me  no  small  encouragement. 
And  tho'f  I  know,  sir,  you  have  no  extraordinary 
opinion  of  my  parts,  yet,  I  believe,  you  won't  say 
I  missed  it  naw. 

Man.  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  have  no  cause. 

SirF.  So  when  I  found  him  so  courteous — "My 
lord,"  says  I,  "  I  did  not  think  to  ha'  troubled  your 
lordship  with  business  upon  my  first  visit;  but, 
since  your  lordship  is  pleased  not  to  stand  upon  ce 
remony,  why  truly,"  says  I,  "  I  think  naw  is  as 
good  as  another  time." 

Man.  Right !  there  you  pushed  him  home. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay,  I  had  a  mind  to  let  him  see  that 
I  was  none  of  your  mealy-mouthed  ones. 

Man.  Very  good. 

Sir  F.  "  So,  in  short,  my  lord,"  says  I,  "  I  have 
a  good  estate ;  but — a — It's  a  little  awt  at  elbows: 
and,  as  I  desire  to  serve  my  king  as  well  as  my 
country,  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  accept  of  a  place 
at  court." 

Man.  So,  this  was  making  short  work  on't. 

Sir  F.  Icod,  I  shot  him  flying,  cousin  !  some  of 
yourhawf-witted  ones,  naw,  would  ha'hummed  and 
hawed,  and  dangled  a  month  or  two  after  him,  be 
fore  they  durst  open  their  mouths  about  a  place  j 
and,  mayhap,  not  ha'  got  it  at  last  neither. 

Man.  Oh,  I'm  glad  you're  so  sure  on't. 

Sir  F.  You  shall  hear,  cousin.  "  Sir  Francis," 
says  my  lord,  "  pray  what  sort  of  a  place  may  you 
ha'  turned  your  thoughts  upon!"  "  My.  lord," 
says  I,  "  beggars  must  not  be  choosers:  but  only 
a  place,"  says  I,  "  about  a  thousand  a  year,  will 
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be  well  enough  to  be  doing  with  till  something  bet 
ter  falls  in;" — for  I  thougnt  it  would  not  look  well 
to  stond  haggling  with  him  at  first. 

Man.  No,  no,  your  business  was  to  get  footing 
any  way.  [know  the  world. 

Sir  F.  Right!  there's  it!    Ay,  cousin,  I  see  you 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  one  sees  more  of  it  every  day. 
Well,  but  what  said  my  lord  to  all  this? 

SirF.  "  Sir  Francis,"  says  he,  "  I  shall  be  glad 
to  serve  you  any  way  that  lies  in  my  power;"  so 
he  gave  me  a  squeeze  by  the  hand,  as  much  as  to 
say,  give  yourself  no  trouble ;  I'll  do  your  busi 
ness  ;  with  that  he  turned  him  abawt  to  somebody 
with  a  coloured  ribbon  across  here,  that  looked,  in 
my  thoughts,  as  if  he  came  for  a  place  too. 

Man.  Ha!  so  upon  these  hopes  you  are  to  make 
your  fortune  ?  [it,  sir  ? 

Sir  F.  Why,  do  you  think  there's  any  doubt  of 

Man.  Oh,  no  !  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about 
it;  for,  just  as  you  have  done,  I  made  my  fortune  ten 
years  ago. 

SirF.  Why,  I  never  knew  you  had  a  place,  cousin. 

Man.  Nor  I  neither,  upon  my  faith,  cousin.  But 
you,  perhaps,  may  have  better  fortune  ;  for  I  sup 
pose  my  lord  has  heard  of  what  importance  you 
were  in  the  debate  to-day.  You  have  been  since 
down  at  the  house,  I  presume  1 

Sir  F.  Oh,  yes !  I  would  not  neglect  the  house 
for  ever  so  much. 

Man.  Well ;  and  pray  what  have  they  done  there? 

Sir  F.  Why,  troth,  I  can't  well  tell  you  what 
they  have  done  ;  but  I  can  tell  you  what  I  did :  and, 
I  think  pretty  well  in  the  main;  only  I  happened 
to  make  a  little  mistake  at  last,  indeed. 

Man.  How  was  that  ? 

Sir  F.  Why,  they  were  all  got  there  into  a  sort 
of  a  puzzling  debate,  about  the  good  of  the  nation  ; 
and  I  were  always  for  that,  you  know  ;  but,  in  short, 
the  arguments  were  so  long  winded  o'both  sides, 
that,  waunds !  I  did  not  well  understand  'um : 
hawsomever,  I  was  convinced,  and  so  resolved  to 
vote  right,  according  to  my  conscience;  so,  when 
they  came  to  put  the  question,  as  they  call  it — I 
don't  know  how  it  'twas — but  I  doubt  I  cried,  ay  ! 
when  I  should  ha'  cried,  no  ! 

Man.    How  came  that  about! 

SirF.  Why,  by  a  mistake,  as  I  tell  you;  for 
there  was  a  good-humoured  sort  of  a  gentleman, 
one  Mr.  Totherside,  I  think  they  call  him,  that  sat 
next  me,  as  soon  as  I  had  cried,  ay!  gives  me  a 
hearty  shake  by  the  hand  ;  "  Sir,"  says  he,  "  you 
are  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  true  Englishman  !  and 
I  should  be  proud  to  be  better  acquainted  with  you ;' ' 
and  so,  with  that,  takes  me  by  the  sleeve,  along 
with  the  crowd,  into  the  lobby  ;  so  I  knew  nought; 
but,  odds  flesh!  I  was  got  o'  the  wrong  side  the 
post;  for  I  were  told,  afterwards,  I  should  have 
staid  where  I  was. 

Man.  And  so,  if  you  had  not  quite  made  your 
fortune  before,  you  have  clinched  it  now  !  Ah, 
thou  head  of  the  Wrongheads!  {Aside.) 

Lady  W.  (Without.)  Very  well,  very  well. 

Sir  F.  Odso  !  here's  my  lady  come  home  at  last! 

Enter  LADY  W-RONGHEAD,  COUNT  BASSET,  and 

Miss  JENNY. 

Lady  W.  Cousin,  your  servant :  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  my  rudeness ;  but  we  have  really  been  in 
such  a  continual  hurry  here,  that  we  have  not  had 
a  leisure  moment  to  return  your  last  visit. 

Man.  Oh  !  madam,  I  am  a  man  of  no  ceremony  ; 
you  see  that  has  not  hindered  my  coming  again. 

Lady  W.  You  are  infinitely  obliging;  but  I'll 
redeem  my  credit  with  you. 

Man.  At  your  own  time,  madam. 

Count  B.  I  must  say  that  for  Mr.  Manly,  madam ; 
if  making  people  easy  is  the  rule  of  good  breeding, 
he  is  certainly  the  best  bred  man  in  the  world. 

Man.  So!  I  am  not  to  drop  my  acquaintance,  I 
find.  {Aside.)  I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  shall  grow  vain 
upon  your  good  opinion. 


Count  B.  I  don't  know  that,  sir ;  but  I  am  sure 
what  you  are  pleased  to  say  makes  me  so. 

Man.  The  most  impudent  modesty  that  ever  I 
met  with!  (Aside.) 

Lady  W.  Lard,  how  ready  his  wit  is  !     (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Don't  you  think,  sir,  the  Count's  a  very 
fine  gentleman !  (Apart  to  Manly.) 

Man.  Oh  !  among  the  ladies,  certainly.  (To  SirF.) 

Sir  F.  And  yet  he's  as  stout  as  a  lion.  Waunds  ! 
he'll  storm  anything!  (Apart  to  Manly.) 

Man.  Will  he  so  !  Why  then,  sir,  take  care  of 
your  citadel.  (Apart  to  Sir  F.) 

SirF.  Ah, you  areawag,  cousin!  (Apart  to  Man. ,) 

Man.  I  hope,  ladies,  the  town  air  continues  to 
agree  with  you? 

Jenny.  (Advancing.')  Oh!  perfectly  well,  sir! 
We  have  been  abroad  in  our  new  coach,  all  day 
long  ;  and  we  have  bought  an  ocean  of  fine  things. 
And  to-morrow  we  go  to  the  masquerade ;  and  on 
Friday  to  the  play ;  and  on  Saturday  to  the  opera ; 
arid  on  Sunday,  we  are  to  be  at  the  what  d'ye  call 
it — assembly,  and  see  the  ladies  play  at  quadrille, 
and  piquet,  and  ombre,  and  hazard,  and  basset ;  and 
on  Monday,  we  are  to  see  the  king ;  and  on  Tues 
day,— 

Lady  W.  Hold,  hold,  miss  !  you  must  not  let 
your  tongue  run  so  fast,  child — you  forget;  you 
know  I  brought  you  hither  to  learn  modesty. 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  and  she  is  improved  with  a  ven 
geance  !  (Aside.) 

Jenny.  Lawd,  mamma!  I  am  sure  I  did  not  say 
any  harm :  and,  if  one  must  not  speak  in  one's  turn, 
one  may  be  kept  under  as  long  as  one  lives,  for 
aught  I  see.  [headstrong — 

Lady  W.  O'my  conscience,  this  girl  grows  so 


Sir  F.  Ay, ay,  there's  your  fine  growing  spirit 
for  you !  Now  tack  it  dawn,  an'  you  can. 

Jenny.  All  I  said,  papa,  was  only  to  entertain  my 
cousin  Manly. 

M an.  My  pretty  dear,  I  am  mightily  obliged  toyou. 

Jenny.  Look  you  there  now,  madam. 

Lady  W.  Hold  your  tongue,  I  say. 

Jenny.  (Turning  away,  and  pouting.)  I  declare  I 
won't  bear  it:  she  is  always  snubbing  me  before 
you,  sir!  I  know  why  she  does  it  well  enough. 
(Aside  to  the  Count.) 

Count  B.  Hush,  hush,  my  dear !  don't  be  uneasy 
at  that;  she'll  suspect  us.  (Aside.) 

Jenny.  Let  her  suspect!  what  do  I  care?  I 
don't  know  but  I  have  as  much  reason  to  suspect 
as  she,  though,  perhaps,  I  am  not  so  afraid  of  her. 

Count  B.  Egad,  if  I  don't  keep  a  tight  hand  on 
my  tit,  here,  she'll  run  away  with  my  project,  be 
fore  I  can  bring  it  to  bear.  (Aside.) 

Lady  W.  The  young  harlot  is  certainly  in  love 
with  him  ;  but  I  must  not  let  them  see  I  think  so ; 
and  yet  I  can't  bear  it.  (Aside.)  Upon  my  life, 
Count,  you'll  spoil  that  forward  girl ;  you  should 
not  encourage  her  so. 

Count  B.  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  was  only  ad 
vising  her  to  observe  what  your  ladyship  said  to 
her.  In  one  word,  madam,  she  has  a  jealousy  of 
your  ladyship,  and  I  am  forced  to  encourage  her,  to 
blind  it:  'twill  be  better  to  take  no  notice  of  her 
behaviour  to  me.  (Apart  to  Lady  W.) 

Lady  W.  You  are  right;  I  will  be  more  cau 
tious.  (Apart  to  Count  B.) 

Count  B.  To-morrow,  at  the  masquerade  we  may 
lose  her.  (Apart  to  Lady  W.) 

Lady  W.  We  shall  be  observed ;  I'll  send  you  a 
note,  and  settle  that  affair  ;  go  oh  with  the  girl,  and 
don't  mind  me.  (Apart  to  Count  B.) 

Count  B.  I  have  been  taking  your  part,  my  little 
angel.  (To  Miss  Jenny.) 

Lady  W.  Jenny !  come  hither,  child  ;  you  must 
not  be  so  hasty,  my  dear;  I  only  advise  you  for 
your  good. 

Jenny.  Yes,  mamma ;  but  when  I  am  told  of  a 
thing  before  company,  it  always  makes  me  worse, 
you  kno\v. 
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Man.  If  I  have  any  skill  in  the  fair  sex,  miss  and 
her  mamma  have  only  quarrelled  because  they  are 
both  of  a  mind.  This  facetious  Count  seems  to  have 
made  a  very  genteel  step  into  the  family  !  (Aside.) 

Enter  MYRTILLA  ;  Manly  talks  apart  with  her. 

Lady  W.  Well,  Sir  Francis,  and  what  news  have 
you  brought  us  from  Westminster  to-day? 

Sir  F.  News,  madam !  'Ecod,  I  have  some  ;  and 
such  as  does  not  come  every  day  I  can  tell  you.  A 
word  in  your  ear  ;  I  have  got  a  promise  of  a  place 
at  court  of  a  thousand  pound  a  year  already. 

Lady  W.  Have  you  so,  sir?  And,  pray,  who 
may  you  thank  for't?  Now,  who  is  in  the  right? 
Is  not  this  better  than  throwing  so  much  away  after 
a  stinkiug  pack  of  fox-hounds  in  the  country? 
Now,  your  family  may  be  the  better  for  it. 

Sir  F.  Nay,  that's  what  persuaded  me  to  come 
up,  my  dove. 

Lady  W.  Mighty  well !  Come ;  let  me  hare  ano 
ther  hundred  pound,  then. 

Sir  F.  Another,  child !  Waunds !  yon  hare  had 
one  hundred  this  morning  ;  pray,  what's  become  of 
that,  my  dear? 

Lady  W.  What's  become  of  it!  Why,  I'll  shew 
you,  my  love.  Jenny,  hare  you  the  bills  about  you? 

'fenny.  Yes,  mamma. 

Lady  W.  What's  become  of  it !  Why,  laid  out, 
my  dear,  with  fifty  more  to  it,  that  I  was  forced  to 
borrow  of  the  Count,  here. 

Jenny.  Yes,  indeed,  papa,  and  that  would  hardly 
do  neither.  There's  the  account. 

Sir  F.  (Turning  over  the  bills.)  Let's  see!  let's 
see  !  What  the  devil  have  we  got  here? 

Man.  Then  you  have  sounded  your  aunt,  you  say, 
and  she  readily  comes  in  to  all  I  proposed  to  you? 
(Apart  to  Myrlilla.) 

Myr.  Sir,  I'll  answer  with  my  life,  she  is  most 
thankfully  your's  in  every  article.  She  mightily  de 
sires  to  see  you,  sir.  (Apart.) 

Man.  I  am  going  home  directly;  bring  her  to 
my  house  in  half  an  hour;  and,  if  she  makes  good 
what  you  tell  me,  you  shall  both  find  your  account 
in  it.  (Apart  to  Myrtilla.) 

Myr.  Sir,  she  shall  not  fail  you.  [To  Man. — Exit. 

Sir  F.  Ods  life,  madam!  here's  nothing  but 
toys  and  trinkets,  and  fans  and  clock  stockings,  by 
wholesale. 

Lady  W.  There's  nothing  but  what's  proper,  and 
for  your  credit,  Sir  Francis.  Nay,  you  see  I  am 
so  good  a  housewife,  that,  in  necessaries  for  my* 
self,  I  have  scarce  laid  out  a  shilling. 

Sir  F.  No,  by  my  troth,  so  it  seems  ;  for  the  de 
vil  o'  one  thing's  here  that  I  can  see  you  have  any 
occasion  for. 

Lady  W.  My  dear,  do  you  think  I  came  hither 
to  live  out  of  the  fashion  1  why,  the  greatest  dis 
tinction  of  a  fine  lady,  in  this  town,  is  in  the  va 
riety  of  pretty  things  that  she  has  no  occasion  for. 

Jenny.  Sure,  papa,  could  you  imagine,  that 
•women  of  quality  wanted  nothing  but  stays  and 
petticoats? 

Lady  W.  Now,  that  is  so  like  him ! 

Man.  So,  the  family  comes  on  finely!     (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  An  hundred  pound  in  the  morning,  and 
want  another  afore  night !  Waunds  and  tire  !  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  could  not  hold  it  at  this  rate. 

Man.  Oh !  do  you  feel  it,  sir  ?     (Aside.) 
Lady  W.  My  dear,  you  seem  uneasy;  let  me 
have  the  hundred  pound,  and  compose  yourself. 

Sir  F.  Compose  the  devil,  madam!  why,  do  you 
consider  what  a  hundred  pound  a  day  comes  to  in 
a  year  ? 

Lady  W.  My  life,  if  I  account  with  you  from 
one  day  to  amother,  that's  really  all  my  head  is  able 
to  bear  at  a  time.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  consi 
der — I  consider  that  my  advice  has  got  you  a 
thousand  pound  a  year  this  morning.  That  now, 
•methinks,  you  might  consider,  sir. 

Sir  F.  A  thousand  pound  !  Yes  ;  but,  mayhap, 
I  mayn't  receive  the  first  quarter  on' t  this  half  year. 


Enter  SQUIRE  RICHARD. 

Squire  R.  Feyther,  an  you  doan't  oome  quickly, 
the  meat  will  be  coaled :  and  I'd  fain  pick  a  bit 
with  you. 

Lady  W.  Bless  me,  sir  Francis  !  you  are  not 
going  to  sup  by  yourself? 

Sir  F.  No,  but  I'm  going  to  dine  by  myself,  and 
that's  pretty  near  the  matter,  madam. 

Lady  W.  Had  not  you  as  good  stay  a  little,  my 
dear  ?  We  shall  all  eat  in  half  an  hour  ;  and  I  was 
thinking  to  ask  my  cousin  Manly  to  take  a  family- 
morsel  with  us. 

Sir  F.  Nay,  for  my  cousin's  good  company,  I 

don't  care  if  I  ride  a  day's  journey  without  baiting. 

Man.  By  no  means,   Sir  Francis.     I  am  going 

upon  a  little  business.  [pliments. 

Sir  F.    Well,  sir,  I  know  you  don't  love  com- 

Man.  You'll  excuse  me,  madam.     (Sows.) 

Lady  W.  Since  you  have  business,  sir — (  Curtsies. ) 

[Exit  Manly. 
Enter  MRS.  MOTHERLY. 

Oh,  Mrs.  Motherly !  you  were  saying  this  morn 
ing,  you  had  some  very  fine  lace  to  shew  me  ;  can't 
I  see  it  now?  (Sir  Francis  stares.) 

Mrs.  M.  W"hy  really,  madam,  I  had  made  a  sort 
of  a  promise  to  let  the  Countess  of  Nicely  have  the 
first  sight  of  it,  for  the  birth-day  ;  but  your  lady 
ship — 

Lady  W.  Oh !  I  die  if  I  don't  see  it  before  her. 
Squire  R.  Woant  you  goa,  feyther? 
Sir  F.  Waunds,  lad,  I  shall  ha'  no  stomach  at 
this  rate  ! 

Mrs.  M.  Well,  madam,  though  I  say  it,  'tis  the 
sweetest  pattern  that  ever  came  over;  and,  for  fine 
ness,  no  cobweb  comes  up  to  it. 

Sir  F.  Ods  guts  and  gizzard,  madam!  Lace  as 
fine  as  a  cobweb !  why,  what  the  devil's  that  to 
cost,  now?  [madam — 

Mr*.  M.   Nay,  if  Sir  Francis   does  not  like  it, 
Lady  W.  He  like  it !  Dear  Mrs.  Motherly,  he  is 
not  to  wear  it.  [pay  for  it ! 

Sir  F.  Flesh,  madam  !  but  I  suppose  I  am  to 
Lady  W.  No  doubt  on't!     Think  of  your  thou 
sand  a-year,  and  who  got  it  you  ;  go,  eat  your  din 
ner,  and  be  thankful,  go!     Come,  Mrs.  Motherly. 
[Exit  Lady  Wronghead  and  Mrs.  Motherly. 
Sir  F\  Very  fine !  so  here  I  mun  fast,  till  I  am 
almost  famished,  for  the  good  of  my  country,  while 
madam  is  laving  me  out  an  hundred  pound  a-day, 
in  lace  as  fine  as  a  cobweb,  for  the  honour  of  my  fa 
mily!    Ods  flesh!  things  had  need  go  well  at  this 
rate ! 

Squire  R.  Nay,  nay ;  come,  feyther. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Francis  and  Squire  Richard. 

Re-enter  MVRTILLA.     . 

Myr.  Madam,  (to  Miss  Jenny ,)  my  lady  desires, 
you  and  the  Count  will  please  to  come,  and  assist 
her  fancy  in  some  of  the  new  laces. 
Count  B.  We'll  wait  upon  her — • 
Jenny.  So,  I  told  you  how  it  was  ;  you  see  she 
can't  bear  to  leave  us  together. 

CountS.  No  matter,  my  dear;  you  know  she  has 
asked  me  to  stay  supper  :  so,  when  your  papa  and 
she  are  a-bed,  Mrs.  Myrtilla  will  let  me  into  the 
house  again  ;  then  you  may  steal  into  her  chamber, 
and  we'll  have  a  little  talk  together.        [anything. 
Myr.  Ay,  ay,  madam,  you  may  command  me  in 
Jenny.   Well,  that  will  be  pure! 
Count  B.  But  you  had  best  go  to  her  alone,  my 
life ;  it  will  look  better  if  I  come  after  you. 

Jenny.  Ay,  so  it  will :  and  to-morrow,  you  know, 

at  the  masquerade  :  O  dear,  dear !  I  wish  the  time 

were  come.  [Exit. 

Myr.  So,  sir,  am  not  I  very  commode  to  you? 

Count  B.  Well,  child,  and  don't  you  find  your 

account  in  it?  Did  I  not  tell  you  we  might  still  be 

of  use  to  one  another?  [miss,  in  the  main? 

Myr.  Well,  but  how  stands   your  affair  with 

Count  B.  Oh,  she's  mad  for  the  masquerade ! 

i  It  drives  like  a  nail  j  we  want  nothing  now  but  * 
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parson  to  clinch  it.     Did  not  your  aunt  say  she 
could  get  one  at  a  short  warning! 

Myr.  Yes,  yes ;  my  Lord  Townly's  chaplain  is 
her  cousin,  you  know  ;  he'll  do  your  business  and 
mine  at  the  same  time. 

Count  B.  Oh,  it's  true!  but  where  shall  we  ap 
point  him  ? 

Myr.  Why  you  know  my  Lady  Townly's  house 
is  always  open  to  the  masks  upon  a  ball  night,  be 
fore  they  go  to  the  Haymarket. 

Count  B.  Good. 

Myr.  Now  the  doctor  proposes  we  should  all 
come  thither  in  our  habits,  and  when  the  rooms 
are  full,  we  may  steal  up  into  his  chamber,  he 
says,  and  there — crack — he'll  give  us  all  canonical 
commission  to  go  to  bed  together. 

Count  B.  Admirable  !  Well,  the  devil  fetch  me, 
if  I  shall  not  be  heartily  glad  to  see  thee  well  set 
tled,  child. 

Myr.  And  may  he  tuck  me  under  his  arm  at  the 
same  time,  if  I  shall  not  think  myself  obliged  to 
you  as  long  as  I  live.  But  I  must  run  to  my 
squire. 

Count  B.  And  I  to  the  ladies  ;  so,  your  humble 
servant,  sweet  Mrs.  Wronghead  !  (.Bows.) 

Myr.  Your's  as  in  duty  bound,  most  noble  Count 
Basset!  (Curtseys.)  [Exit. 

CountB.  Why,  ay!  Count!  That  title  has 
been  of  some  use  to  me,  indeed ;  not  that  I  have 
any  more  pretence  to  it,  than  I  have  to  a  blue  ri 
band.  Yet  I  have  made  a  pretty  considerable 
figure  in  life  with  it.  I  have  lolled  in  my  own  chariot, 
dealt  at  assemblies,  dined  with  ambassadors,  and 
made  one  at  quadrille  with  the  first  women  of 
quality  ;  but,  tempora  mutantur,  since  that  damned 
squadron  at  White's  have  left  me  out  of  their  last 
secret,  I  am  reduced  to  trade  upon  my  own  stock 
of  industry,  and  if  I  can  snap  up  Miss  Jenny  and 
her  eight  thousand  pounds,  I  shall  once  more  cut  a 
figure,  and  cock  my  hat  in  the  face  of  the  best  of 
them :  for,  since  our  modern  men  of  fortune  are 
grown  wise  enough  to  be  sharpers,!  think  sharpers 
are  'fools  that  don't  take  up  the  airs  of  men  of 
quality.  [Exit. 

ACT  V.— SCENE  I.— Lord  Townly's  House. 
Enter  WILLIAMS  and  MANLY. 

Wil.  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  sir,  desires  to 
see  you. 

Man.  Desire  Sir  Francis  to  walk  in.  [Exit  Wil 
liams.]  I  suppose  by  this  time  his  wise  worship 
begins  to  find  that  the  balance  of  his  journey  to 
London  is  on  the  wrong  side. 

Enter  SIR  FRANCIS  WRONGHEAD. 
Sir  Francis,  your  servant,     How  came  I  by  the 
favour  of  this  extraordinary  visit  1 

Sir  F.  Ah,  cousin ! 

Man.  Why  that  sorrowful  face, man? 

Sir  F.  I  have  uo  friend  alive  but  you.          [ter  ? 

Man.  1  am  sorry  for  that.     But  what's  the  mat- 

Sir  F.  I  have  played  the  fool  by  this  journey,  I 
see  now,  for  my  bitter  wife — 

Man.  What  of  her? 

•Sir  F.  Is  playing  the  devil. 

Man.  Why,  truly,  that's  a  part  that  most  of  your 
fine  ladies  begin  with  as  soon  as  they  get  to  London. 

Sir  F.  If  I'm  a  living  man,  cousin,  she  has 
made  away  with  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  since  yesterday  morning.  But  there's  one 
hundred  on't  goes  more  to  my  heart  than  all  the  rest. 

Man.  And  how 'might  that  be  disposed  of  1 

Sir  F.  Troth,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you. 

Man.  Out  with  it. 

Sir  F.  Why,  she  has  been  at  au  assembly. 

Man.  What,  since  I  saw  you?  I  thought  you 
Lad  all  supped  at  home  last  night. 

Sir  F.  Why,  so  we  did ;  an  i  all  as  merry  as 
grigs.  I 'cod,  my  heart  was  so  open,  that  I  tossed 
another  hundred  into  her  apron,  to  go  out  early 
this  morning  with.  But  the  cloth  was  no  sooner 
taken  away,  than  in  comes  my  Lady  Townly  here, 


with  another  rantipole  dame  of  quality,  and  ou* 
they  must  have  her,  they  said,  to  introduce  her  a* 
my  Lady  Noble's  assembly,  forsooth.  A  few 
words,  you  may  be  sure,  made  the  bargain ;  so, 
bawnce  !  and  away  they  drive,  as  if  the  devil  had 
got  into  the  coach-box  ;  so,  about  four  or  five  in 
the  morning,  home  comes  madam,  with  her  eyes  a 
foot  deep  in  her  head,  and  my  poor  hundred  pounds 
left  behind  her  at  the  hazard-table. 

Man.  All  lost  at  dice  ! 

Sir  F.  Every  shilling;  among  a  parcel  ofpig- 
tail'd  puppies,  and  pale-faced  women  of  quality. 

Man.  If  you  remember  I  gave  you  a  hint  of  this. 

Sir  F.  Why,  ay,  it's  true,  you  did  so  :  but  the 
devil  himself  could  not  have  believed  she  would 
have  rid  post  to  him. 

Man.  Sir,  if  you  stay  but  a  fortnight  in  this 
town,  you  will  every  day  see  hundreds  as  fast 
upon  the  gallop  as  she  is. 

Sir  F.  Ah,  this  London  is  a  base  place  indeed!. 
Waunds,  if  things  should  happen  to  go  wrong  with 
me  at  Westminster,  at  this  rate,  how  the  devil 
shall  I  keep  out  of  gaol  ?  [to  avoid  it. 

Man.  Why,  truly,  there  seems  to  be  but  one  way 

Sir  F.  Ah,  would  you  could  tell  me  that,  cousin  ! 

Man.  The  way  lies  plain  before  you,  sir ;  the 
same  road  that  brought  you  hither,  will  carry  you 
safe  home  again. 

Sir  F.  Ods  flesh,  cousin !  what  1  and  leave  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year  behind  me  ! 

Man.  Pooh,  pooh !  leave  anything  behind  you 
but  your  family,  and  you  are  a  saver  by  it. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  but  consider,  cousin,  what  a  scurvy, 
figure  I  shall  make  in  the  country,  if  I  come  down 
withawtit. 

Man.  You  will  make  a  much  more  lamentable 
figure  in  a  gaol  without  it. 

Sir  F.  Mayhap,  at  you  have  no  great  opinion  of 
my  journey  to  London  then,  cousin! 

Man.  Sir  Francis,  to  do  you  the  service  of  a 
real  friend,  I  must  speak  very  plainly  to  you^ 
you  don't  yet  see  half  the  ruin  that's  before  you. 

Sir  F.  Good  lack!  how  may  you  mean,  cousin? 

Man.  In  one  word,  your  whole  affairs  stand  thus— 
In  a  week  you'll  lose  your  seat  at  Westminster ; 
in  a  fortnight  my  lady  will  run  you  into  gaol,  by 
keeping  the  best  company  5  in  four-and-twenty  hours 
your  daughter  will  run  away  with  a  sharper,  be 
cause  she  ha'n't  been  used  to  better  company ;  and 
your  son  will  steal  into  marriage  with  a  cast  mis 
tress,  because  he  has  not  been  used  to  any  compa 
ny  at  all.  ?  [think  all  this  1 

Sir  F.  I'the  name  o'goodness,  why  should  you 

Man.  Because  I  have  proof  of  it ;  in  short,  I 
know  so  much  of  their  secrets,  that  if  all  this  is  not 
prevented  to-night,  it  will  be  out  of  your  power  to 
do  it  to-morrow  morning. 

Sir  F.  Waunds  !  if  what  you  tell  me  be  true,  I'll 
stuff  my  whole  family  into  a  stage-coach,  and  trun 
dle  them  into  the  country  again  on  Monday  morning. 

Man.  Stick  to  that,  sir,  and  we  may  yet  find  a 
way  to  redeem  all.  I  hear  company  entering  ;  you 
know  they  see  masks  here  to-day;  conceal  yourself 
in  this  room,  and  for  the  truth  of  what  I  have  told 
you,  take  the  evidence  of  your  own  senses :  but  be 
sure  you  keep  close  till  I  give  you  the  signal. 

Sir  F.  Sir,  I'll  warrant  you — Ah,  ray  lady  !  my 
Lady  Wronghead !  what  a  bitter  business  have 
you  drawn  me  into ! 

Man.   Hush !    to  your  post  j   here  comes  one 
couple  already.     (Sir  F.  and  Man.  retire.) 
Enter  SQUIRE  RICHARD  and  MYRTILLA,  in  mas 
querade  dresses. 

Squire  R.  What,  is  this  the  doctor's  chamber? 

Myr.  Yes,  yes ;  speak  softly. 

Squire  R.  Well,  but  where  is  he! 

Myr.  He'll  be  ready  for  us  presently,  but  he 
says  he  can't  do  us  the  good  turn  without  witnesses : 
so,  when  the  Count  and  your  sister  come,  you  know 
he  and  you  may  be  fathers  for  one  another. 
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Squire  R.  Well,  well,  tit  for  tat!  ay,  ay,  that  will 

Myr.  And  see,  here  they  come  !  [be  friendly. 

Enter  COUNT  BASSET  and  MlSS  JENNY,  in  mas 
querade  dresses. 

Count  B.  So,  so ;  here's  your  brother  and  his 
bride  before  us,  ray  dear. 

Jenny.  Well,  I  vow,  my  heart's  at  my  mouth 
still!  I  thought  T  should  never  have  got  rid  of 
mamma;  but  while  she  stood  gaping  upon  the 
dance,  I  gave  her  the  slip  !  Lawd,  do  but  feel  how 
it  beats  here! 

Count  B.  Oh !  the  pretty  flutterer !  I  protest,  my 
dear,  yon  have  put  mine  into  the  same  palpitation. 

Jenny.  Ay,  you  say  so,  bullet's  see  now.  (Puts 
her  hand  to  his  heart.)  Oh,  lud!  I  vow  it  thumps 
purely.  Well,  well,  I  see  it  will  do ;  and  so  where's 
the  parson  I 

Count  B.  Mrs.  Myrtilla,  will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  see  if  the  doctor's  ready  for  us? 

Myr.  He  only  staid  for  you,  sir;  I'll  fetch  him 
immediately.  [Exit. 

Jenny.  Pray,  sir,  am  not  I  to  take  place  of 
mamma,  when  I'm  a  countess? 

Count  B.  No  doubt  on't,  my  dear. 

Jenny.  Oh,  lud!  how  her  back  will  be  up  then, 
•when  she  meets  me  at  an  assembly  ;  or  you  and  I 
in  our  coach  and  six  at  Hyde-park  together ! 

Count  B.  Ay,  or  when  she  hears  the  box-keepers 
at  an  opera,  call  out — "The  Countess  of  Basset's 
servants !" 

Jenny.  Well,  I  say  it,  that  will  be  delicious ! 
And  then  mayhap  to  have  a  fine  gentleman,  with  a 
star,  and  a  what-  ye-call  um  riband,  lead  me  to  my 
chair,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm  all  the  way! 
"  Hold  up,"  says  the  chairman ;  "  and  so,"  says  I, 
"my  lord,  your  humble  servant."  "I  suppose, 
madam,"  says  he,  "we  shall  see  you  at  my  Lady 
Quadrille's;  "Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure,  my  lord," 
says  I.  So,  in  swaps  me,  and  away  they  trot, 
swing!  swang  !  with  my  tassels  dangling,  and  my 
flambeaux  blazing  !  and — Oh  !  it's  a  charming  thing 
to  be  a  woman  of  quality  ! 

Count  B.  Well !  I  see  that  plainly,  my  dear ; 
there's  ne'er  a  duchess  of  them  all  will  become  an 
equipage  like  you. 

Jenny.  Well,  well;  do  you  find  equipage,  and 
I'll  find  airs,  I  warrant  you. 

SquireR.  Troth !  I  think  this  masquerading's  the 
merriest  game  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life!  Tho'f 
in  my  mind,  and  there  were  but  a  little  wrestling, 
or  cudgel-playing  naw,  it  would  help  it  hugely. 
But  what  a-rope  makes  the  parson  stay  so  1 

Count  B.  Oh !  here  he  comes,  I  believe. 
Enter  MYRTILLA,  with  a  Constable. 

Const.  Well,  madam,  pray  which  is  the  party 
that  wants  a  spice  of  my  office  here?  [Count.} 

Myr.  That's  the   gentleman.     (Pointing  to  the 

CountB.  Heyday!  what,  in  masquerade, doctor? 

Const.  Doctor!  sir,  I  believe  you  have  mistaken 
your  man :  but  if  you  are  called  Count  Basset,  I 
nave  a  billet-doux  in  my  hand  for  you,  that  will 
set  you  right  presently.  [this  ? 

Count  B.  What  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  all 

Const.  Only  my  lord  chief  justice's  warrant 
against  you,  for  forgery,  sir. 

Count  B.  Blood  and  thunder ! 

Const .  And  so,  sir,  if  you  please  to  pull  oft'  your 
fool's  frock  there,  I'll  wait  upon  you  to  the  next 
justice  of  peace  immediately.  (Sir  Francis  and 
Manly  advance.) 

Jenny.  Oh  !  dear  me,  what's  the  matter?  (Trem 
bling.)  [frolic,  my  dear. 

Count  B.   Oh !    nothing,   only   a  masquerading 

SquireR.  Oh!  ho!  is  that  all. 

Sir  F.  No,  sirrah  !  that  is  not  all.  (Sir  Francis 
knocks  the  Squire  down  with  his  cane.) 

SquireR.  Oh,  lawd!  Oh,  lawd!  he  has  beaten 
my  brains  out. 

Man.  Hold,  hold !  Sir  Francis  ;  have  a  little 
mercy  upon  my  poor  godson,  pray,  sir. 


SirF.  Wounds,  cousin,  I  ha'nt  patience. 

CountB.  Manly!  nay  then  I'm  blown  to  the 
devil!  (Aside.) 

Squire  R.  Oh,  my  head  !  my  head  ! 
Enter   LADY   WRONGHEAD;  dressed  as  a  Shep 
herdess. 

Lady  W.  What's  the  matter  here,  gentlemen? 
For  heaven's  sake !  What,  are  you  murdering  my 
children? 

Const.  No,  no,  madam  ;  no  murder ;  only  a  little 
suspicion  of  felony,  that's  all. 

Sir  F.  (To  Jenny.)  And  for  you,  Mrs.  Hotupon't, 
I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  make  you  wear  that 
habit  as  long  as  you  live,  you  jade  you.  Do  you 
know,  hussy,  that  you  were  within  two  minutes  of 
marrying  a  pickpocket? 

Count  B.  So,  so,  all's  out,  I  find !  (Aside.) 

Jenny.  Oh,  the  mercy!  why  pray,  papa,  is  not 
the  Count  a  man  of  quality,  then?  [seems. 

SirF.  Oh,  yes;  one  of  the  unhanged  ones,  it 

Lady  W.  Married!  Oh,  the  confident  thing! 
There  was  the  urgent  business  then — slighted  for 
her!  I  ha'n't  patience! — and,- for  aught  I  know,  I 
have  been  all  this  while  making  a  friendship  with  a 
highwayman.  (Aside.) 

Man.  Mr.  Constable,  secure  there. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  my  lady !  my  lady !  this  comes  of 
your  journey  to  London  :  but  now  I'll  have  a  frolic 
of  my  own,  madam;  therefore,  pack  up  your  trum 
pery  this  very  night ;  for  the  moment  my  horses 
are  able  to  crawl,  you  and  your  brats  shall  make  a 
journey  into  the  country  again. 

Lady  W.  Indeed  you  are  mistaken,  Sir  Francis ; 
I  shall  not  stir  out  of  town  yet,  I  promise  you. 

SirF.  Not  stir?  Waunds,  madam— 

Man.  Hold,  sir  !  If  you'll  give  me  leave  a  little, 
I  fancy  I  shall  prevail  with  my  lady  to  think  better 
on't. 

Sir  F.  Ah,  cousin,  you  are  a  friend  indeed! 

Man.  (Apart  to  Lady  Wronghead.)  Look  you, 
madam,  as  to  the  favour  you  designed  me,  in  send 
ing  this  spurious  letter  enclosed  to  my  Lady  Grace, 
all  the  revenge  I  have  taken,  is  to  have-  saved  your 
son  and  daughter  from  ruin.  Now,  if  you  will  take 
them  fairly  and  quietly  into  the  country  again,  I 
will  save  vour  ladyship  from  ruin.  [Man.) 

Lady  W.  What  do  you  mean,  sir?    (Apart  to 

Man.  Why,  Sir  Francis — shall  never  know  what 
is  in  this  letter  ;  look  upon  it.  How  it  came  into  my 
hands  you  shall  know  at  leisure.  (Apart  to  Lady  W.) 

Lady  W.  Ha !  my  billet-doux  to  the  Count !  and 
an  appointment  in  it !  I  shall  sink  with  confusion ! 
(Aside.) 

Man.  What  shall  I  say  to  Sir  Francis,  madam? 
(Apart  to  Lady  W.) 

Lady  W.  Dear  sir,  I  am  in  such  a  trembling ! 
Preserve  my  honour,  and  I  am  all  obedience. 
(Apart  to  Man. ) 

Man.  Sir  Francis,  my  lady  is  ready  to  receive 
your  commands  for  her  journey,  whenever  you 
please  to  appoint  it.  [for  it. 

Sir  F.  Ah !  cousin,  I  doubt  I  am  obliged  to  you 

Man.  Come,  come,  Sir  Francis,  take  it  as  you 
find  it.  Obedience  in  a  wife  is  a  good  thing, 
though  it  were  never  so  wonderful!  And  now,  sir, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  dispose  of  this  gentle 
man,  [ruin  me ! 

Count  B.   Mr.  Manly ;  sir,  I  hope  you  won't 

Man.  Did  not  you  forge  this  note  for  five  hun 
dred  pounds,  sir? 

Count  B.  Sir,  I  see  you  know  the  world,  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  pretend  to  prevaricate  ;  but  it 
has  hurt  nobody  yet,  sir ;  I  beg  you  will  not  stig 
matize  me  ;  since  you  have  spoiled  my  fortune  in 
one  family,  I  hope  you  won't  be  so  cruel  to  a  young 
fellow,  as  to  put  it  out  of  my  power,  sir,  to  make 
it  in  another,  sir. 

Man.  Look  you,  sir,  I  have  not  much  time  to 
waste  with  you,  but  if  you  expect  mercy  yourself, 
you  must  shew  it  to  one  you  have  been<;ruel  to. 
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Count  J3.  Cruel,  iir? 

Man.  Have  you  not  ruined  this  young  woman? 

CountB.  I,  sir? 

Man.  I  know  you  have,  therefore  you  can't  blame 
her,  if,  in  the  fact  you  are  charged  with,  she  is  a 
principal  witness  againstyou.  However,  you  have 
one,  and  only  one  chance  to  get  oil'  with.  Marry 
her  this  instant,  and  you  take  oil' her  evidence. 

Count  B.  Dear  sir ! 

Man.  No  words,  sir;  a  wife,  or  a  mittimus. 

Count  B.  Lord,  sir!  this  is  the  most  unmerciful 
mercy !  [stable ! 

Man.  A  private  penance,  or  a  public  one — Con- 

Count  B.  Hold,  sir;  since  you  are  pleased  to  give 
me  my  choice,  I  will  not  make  so  ill  a  compliment 
to  the  lady,  as  not  to  give  her  the  preference. 

Man.  It  must  be  done  this  minute,  sir;  the 
chaplain  you  expected  is  still  within  call. 

Myr.  Come,  sir,  don't  repine :  marriage  is  at 
worst  but  playing  upon  the  square.  [the  devil. 

Count  B.  Ay,  but  the  worst  of  the  match  too,  is 

Man.  Well,  sir,  to  let  you  see  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
jou  think  it ;  as  a  reward  for  her  honesty,  in  de 
tecting  your  practices,  instead  of  the  forged  bill 
you  would  have  put  upon  her,  there's  a  real  one  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  to  begin  a  new  honeymoon 
with.  (Gives  it  to  Myrtilla.) 

Count  B.  Sir,  this  is  so  generous  an  act — 

Man.  No  compliments,  dear  sir;  I  am  not  at 
leisure  now  to  receive  them.  Mr.  Constable,  will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  wait  upon  this  gentleman  into 
the  next  room,  and  give  this  lady  iu  marriage  to 
him  1  [Exit. 

Const.  Sir,  I'll  do  it  faithfully. 

Count  B.  Well,  live  hundred  will  serve  to  make 
a  handsome  push  with,  however.  And  I  am  not 
the  first  of  the  fraternity  who  has  run  his  head  into 
one  noose,  to  keep  it  out  of  another.  Come,  spouse. 

Myr. Yes,  my  life.  [Exeunt  allbut  SirF.  4-  Lady  W. 

Sir  F.  And  that  I  may  be  sure  my  family's  rid 
of  him  for  ever;  come,  my  lady,  let's  even  take 
our  children  along  with  us,  and  be  all  witness  of 
the  ceremony.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Dressing-room. 

LADY  TOWNLY  discovered  as  just  up;  MRS.  TRUSTY 

waiting. 

Mrs.  T.  Dear  madam,  what  should  make  your 
ladyship  so  ill? 

Lady  T.  How  is  it  possible  to  be  well,  where 
one  is  killed  for  want  of  sleep? 

Mrs.  T.  Dear  me!  it  was  so  long  before  you 
rung,  madam,  I  was  in  hopes  your  ladyship  had 
been  finely  composed. 

Lady  T.  Composed!  why  I  have  lain  in  an  inn 
here ;  this  house  is  worse  than  an  inn  with  ten 
stage  coaches :  what  between  my  lord's  imperti 
nent  people  of  business  in  a  morning,  and  the  in 
tolerable  thick  shoes  of  footmen  at  noon,  one  has 
not  a  wink  all  night. 

Mrs.  T.  Indeed,  madam,  it's  a  great  pity  my 
lord  can't  be  persuaded  into  the  hours  of  people  of 
quality;  though  I  must  say  that,  madam,  your 
ladyship  is  certainly  the  best  matrimonial  manager 
in  town. 

Lady  T.  Oh  !  you  are  quite  mistaken,  Trusty !  I 

.manage  very  ill ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  the  power 

I   have,  by  never  being  over  fond  of  my  lord  ;  yet 

I  want  money  infinitely  oftener  than  he  is  willing 

to  give  it  me. 

Mrs.  T.  Ah!  if  his  lordship  could  butbe  brought 
to  play  himself,  madam,  then  he  might  feel  what  it 
is  to  want  money. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  don't  talk  of  it !  Do  you  know  that 
I  am  undone,  Trusty  1 

Mrs.  T.  Mercy  forbid,  madam ! 

Lady  T.  Broke,  ruined,  plundered! — stripped, 
even  to  a  confiscation  of  my  last  guinea! 

Mrs.  T.  You  don't  tell  me  so,  madam  ! 

Lady  T.  And  where  to  raise  ten  pounds  in  the 
world — What  is  to  be  done,  Trusty  } 


Mrt.  T.  Truly,  I  wish  I  were  wise  enough  to  tell 
you,  madam  ;  but  may  be  your  ladyship  may  have 
a  run  of  better  fortune  upon  some  of  the  good 
company  that  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  T.  But  I  have  not  a  single  guinea  to  try 
my  fortune. 

Mrs.T.  Ha!  that's  a  bad  business  indeed,  ma 
dam.  Adad,  I  have  a  thought  in  my  head,  madam, 
if  it  is  not  too  late—  [thee. 

Lady  T.  Out  with   it  quickly  then,  I   beseech 

Mrs.  T.  Has  not  the  steward  something;  of  fifty 
pounds,  madam,  that  you  left  in  his  hands  to  pay 
somebody  about  this  tune? 

Lady  T.  Oh,  ay  ;  I  had  forgot — 'twas  to  a — 
what's  his  filthy  name! 

Mrs.  T.  Now  I  remember,  madam,  'twas  to  Mr.' 
Lutestring,  your  old  mercer,  that  your  ladyship 
turned  off  about  a  year  ago,  because  he  would  trust 
you  no  longer. 

Lady  T.  The  very  wretch  !  If  he  has  not  paid  it, 
run  quickly,  dear  Trusty,  and  bid  him  bring  jt 
hither  immediately.  [Exit  Trusty.^  Well,  sure  mor 
tal  woman  never  had  such  fortune!  five,  five  and 
nine,  against  poor  seven  for  ever!  No,  after  that 
horrid  bar  of  my  chance,  that  Lady  Wronghead's 
fatal  red  fist  upon  the  table,  I  saw  it  was  impos 
sible  ever  to  win  another  stake — Sit  up  all  night- 
lose  all  one's  money — dream  of  winning  thousand* 
— wake  without  a  shilling  !  and  then — How  like  a 
hag  I  look!  In  short,  the  pleasures  of  life  are  not 
worth  this  disorder.  If  it  were  not  for  shame  now, 
I  could  almost  think  Lady  Grace's  sober  scheme 
not  quite  so  ridiculous.  If  my  wise  lord  could  but 
hold  his  tongue  for  a  week,  'tis  odds  but  I  should 
hate  the  town  in  a  fortnight;  but  I  will  not  be  dri 
ven  out  of  it,  that's  positive. 

Enter  MRS.  TRUSTY. 

Mrs.  T.  Oh,  madam,  there's  no  bearing  of  it! 
Mr.  Lutestring  was  just  let  in  at  the  door,  as  I 
came  to  the  stair  foot ;  and  the  steward  is  now  ac 
tually  paying  him  the  money  in  the  hall. 

Lady  T.  Run  to  the  staircase  head  again,  and 
scream  to  him  that  I  must  speak  with  him  this 
instant.  (Mrs.  Trusty  runs  out  and  speaks.) 

Mrs.  T.  (Within.)  Mr. Poundage !— a-hem!  Mr. 
Poundage,  a  word  with  you  quickly  ! 

Pound.  (  Within.}  I'll  come  to  you  presently  ! 

Mrs.  T.  (Within.')  Presently  won't  do,  man; 
you  must  come  this  minute.  [money  here. 

Pound.  (  Within.)  I  am  but  just  paying  a  little 

Mrs.  T.  (  Within.)  Ods  my  life,  paying  money  ! 
Is  the  man  distracted?  Come  here,  I  tell  you,  to 
my  lady,  this  moment — quick  ! 

Re-enter  MRS.  TRUSTY. 

Lady  T.  Will  the  monster  come,  or  no? 

Mrs.  T.  Yes,  I  hear  him  now,  madam;  he  it 
hobbling  up  as  fast  as  he  can. 

Lady  T.  Don't  let  him  come  in  ;  for  he  will  keep 
such  a  babbling  about  his  accounts ;  my  brain  is 
not  able  to  bear  him.  (Poundage  enters  with  a 
money-bag  in  hand.) 

Mrs.  T.  Oh !  'tis  well  you  are  come,  sir !  where's 
the  fifty  pounds. 

Pound.  Why  here  it  is  :  if  you  had  not  been  in 
such  haste,  I  should  have  paid  it  by  this  time;  the 
man's  now  writing  a  receipt  below  for  it. 

Mrs.  T.  No  matter;  my  lady  says  you  must  not 
pay  him  with  that  money ;  there's  not  enough,  it 
seems :  there's  a  pistole  and  a  guinea  that  is  not 
good  in  it ;  besides  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  ac 
count,  too.  (Twitching  the  bag  from  him.)  But  she 
is  not  at  leisure  to  examine  it  now  :  so  you  must 
bid  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-um  call  another  time. 

Lady  T.  What  is  all  that  noise  there? 

Pound.  Why,  and  it  please  your  ladyship — 

Lady  T.  Pr'ythee,  don't  plague  me  now ;  but  do 
as  you  were  ordered. 

Pound.  Nay,  what  your  ladyship  pleases,  madam. 

[  Exit. 

Mrs.  TV  There  they  are,  madam.    (Pcitrr  the 
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money  out  of  tlte  bag.)  The  pretty  things— were  so 
near  falling  into  a  nasty  tradesman's  hands,  I  pro 
test  it  made  me  tremble  for  them !  I  fancy  your 
ladyship  had  as  good  give  me  that  bad  guinea,  for 
luck's  sake — Thank  you,  ma'am.  (Takes  a  guinea.) 

Lady  T.  Why,  I  did  not  bid  you  take  it. 

Mrs.  T.  No  ;  but  your  ladyship  looked  as  if  you 
were  just  going  to  bid  me  ;  and  so  I  was  willing  to 
save  you  the  trouble  of  speaking,  madam. 

Lady  T.  Well,  thou  has  deserved  it;  and  so,  for 
once — (Noise  without.}  But,  hark  !  don't  I  hear  the 
man  making  a  noise  yonder  1 

Mrs.  T.  I'll  listen. 

Lady  T.  Pr'ythee  do. 

Mrs.  T.  Ay,  they  are  at  it,  madam  !  he's  in  a 
bitter  passion  with  poor  Poundage.  Bless  me!  I 
believe  he'll  beat  him.  (A  man's  voice  wit/tout.)  I 
won't  swear,  but  d—  me  if  I  don't  have  my  money. 

Mrs.  T.  Mercy  on  us,  how  the  wretch  swears  ! 

Lady  T.  And  a  sober  citizen  too!  that's  a  shame. 

Mrs.  T.  Ha!  I  think  all's  silent,  of  a  sudden- 
may  be  the  porter  has  knocked  him  down;  I'll 
step  and  see.  [Exit. 

Lady  T.   These    tradespeople    are   the    trouble- 
soinest  creatures  !  No  words  will  satisfy  them  ! 
Re-enter  MRS.  TRI'STY. 

Mrs.  T.  Oh,  madam!  undone!  undone!  My  lord 
has  just  bolted  out  upon  the  man,  and  is  hearing 
all  his  pitiful  story  over :  if  your  ladyship  pleases 
to  come  hither,  you  may  hear  him  yourself. 

Lady  T.  No  matter  ;  it  will  come  round  presently ; 
I  shall  have  it  from  my  lord,  without  losing  a  word 
by  the  way,  I'll  warrant  you.  [in ! 

Mrs.  T.  Oh  lud,  madam!  here's  my  lord  coming 

Ladu  T.  Do  you  get  out  of  the  way,  then. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Trusty. 

I  am  afraid  I  want  spirits  ;  but  he  will  soon  give 
them  me. 

Enter  LORD  TOWNLY. 

Lord  T.  How  comes  it,  madam,  that  a  tradesman 
dares  be  clamorous  in  my  house,  for  money  due  to 
him  from  you  ? 

Lady  T.  You  don't  expect,  my  lord,  that  I  should 
answer  for  other  people  s  impertinence. 

Lord  T.  I  expect,  madam,  you  should  answer 
for  your  own  extravagancies,  that  are  the  occasion 
of  it;  I  thought  I  had  given  you  money,  three 
months  ago,  to  satisfy  all  these  sort  of  people. 

Lady  T.  Yes ;  but  you  see  they  never  are  to  be 
satisfied. 

Lord  T.  Nor  am  I,  madam,  longer  to  be  abused 
thus.  What's  become  of  the  last  live  hundred  I 
gave  you? 

LadyT.  Gone. 

Lord  T.  Gone!  what  way,  madam?  [time. 

Lady  T.  Half  the  town  over,  I  believe,  by  this 

Lord  T.  'Tis  well;  I  see  ruin  will  make  no  im 
pression,  till  it  falls  upon  yon. 

Lady  T.  In  short,  my  lord,  if  money  is  always 
the  subject  of  our  conversation,  I  shall  make  you 
no  answer. 

Lord  T.  Madam,  madam,  I  will  be  heard,  and 
make  you  answer. 

Lady  T.  Make  me!  Then  I  must  tell  you,  my 
lord,  this  is  a  language  I  have  not  been  used  to, 
and  I  won't  bear  it. 

Lord  T.  Come,  come,  madam,  you  shall  bear  a 
great  deal  more,  before  I  part  with  you. 

Lady  T.  My  lord,  if  you  insult  me,  you  shall 
have  as  much  to  bear  on  your  side,  I  can  assure  yon. 

Lord  T.  Pooh  !  your  spirit  grows  ridiculous ! — 
you  have  neither  honour,  worth,  or  innocence  to 
support  it. 

Lady  T.  You'll  find  at  least,  I  have  resentment; 
and  do  you  look  well  to  the  provocation. 

Lord  T.  After  those  you  have  given  me,  madam, 
'tis  almost  infamous  to  talk  with  you. 

Lady  T.  I  scorn  your  imputation  and  your  me 
naces.  The  narrowness  of  your  heart  is  your 
monitor — 'tis  there,  there,  my  lord,  you  are  wound 


ed  ;  you  have  less  to  complain  of  than  many  hus 
bands  of  an  equal  rank  with  you. 

Lord  T.  Death,  madam !  do  you  presume  upon 
your  corporeal  merit,  that  your  person's  less  tainted 
than  your  mind?  Is  it  there,  there  alone,  an  honest 
husband  can  he  injured?  Have  you  not  every  other 
vice  that  can  debase  your  birth,  or  stain  the  heart 
of  woman?  Is  not  your  health,  your  beauty,  hus 
band,  fortune,  family  disclaimed — for  nights  con 
sumed  in  riot  and  extravagance  1  The  wanton  does 
no  more — if  she  conceals  her  shame,  does  less; 
and  sure  the  dissolute  avowed,  as  sorely  wrongs 
my  honour  and  my  quiet.  [please  you. 

Lady  T.  I  see,  my  lord,  what  sort  of  wife  might 

Lord  T.  Ungrateful  woman!  could  you  have 
seen  yourself,  you  in  yourself  had  seen  her.  I  am 
amazed  our  legislature  has  left  no  precedent  of  a 
divorce,  for  this  more  visible  injury,  this  adultery 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  the  person!  When 
a  woman's  whole  heart  is  alienated  to  pleasures  I 
have  no  share  in,  what  is  it  to  me,  whether  a  black 
ace,  or  a  powdered  coxcomb,  has  possession  of  it  ? 

Lady  T.  If  you  have  not  found  it  yet,  my  lord, 
this  is  not  the  way  to  get  possession  of  mine,  de 
pend  upon  it. 

Lord  T.  That,  madam,  I  have  long  despaired  of; 
and,  since  our  happiness  cannot  be  mutual,  'tis  fit 
that,  with  our  hearts,  our  persons  too  should  sepa 
rate.  This  house  you  sleep  no  more  in ;  though 
your  content  might  grossly  feed  upon  the  dishonour 
of  a  husband,  yet  my  desires  would  starve  upon 
the  features  of  a  wife. 

Lady  T.  Your  style,  my  lord,  is  much  of  the 
same  delicacy  with  your  sentiments  of  honour! 

Lord  T.  Madam,  madam,  this  is  no  time  for 
compliments — I  have  done  with  you. 

Lady  T.  Done  with  me !  If  we  had  never  met, 
my  lord,  I  had  not  broke  my  heart  for  it,  but  have 
a  care ;  I  may  not  perhaps,  be  so  easily  recalled  as 
you  may  imagine. 

LordT.  Recalled?  Who's  there? 

Enter  WILLIAMS. 
Desire  ray  sister  and  Mr.  Manly  to  walk  up. 

[Exit  Williams. 

Lady  T.  My  lord,  you  may  proceed  as  you  please  ; 
but  pray  what  indiscretions  have  I  committed,  that 
are  not  daily  practised  by  a  hundred  other  women 
of  quality? 

Lord  T.  'Tis  not  the  number  of  ill  wives,  madam, 


tible;  and  though  a  bad  one  may  be  the  best  man's 
lot,  yet  he'll  make  a  better  figure  in  the  world,  that 
keeps  his  misfortunes  out  of  doors,  than  he  that 
tamely  keeps  them  within. 

Lady  T.  I  don't  know  what  figure  you  may  make, 
my  lord ;  but  I  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  mine,  in  whatever  company  I  may  meet  you. 

Lord  T.  Be  sparing  of  your  spirit,  madam;  you'll 
need  it  to  support  you. 

Enter  LADY  GRACE  and  MANLY. 
Mr.  Manly,  I  have  an  act  of  friendship  to  beg  of 
you,  which  wants  more  apologies  than  words  can 
make  for  it. 

Man.  Then  pray  make  none,  my  lord,  that  I  mar 
have  the  greater  merit  in  obliging  you. 

Lord  T.  Sister,  I  have  the  same  excuse  to  entreat 
of  you  too. 

Lady  G.  To  your  request,  I  beg,  my  lord. 

LordT.  Thus,  then,  as  you  both  w$re  present  at 
my  ill-considered  marriage,  I  now  desire  you  each 
will  be  a  witness  of  my  determined  separation.  I 
know,  sir,  your  good  nature  and  my  sister's,  must 
be  -shocked  at  the  office  I  impose  on  you  ;  but  as  I 
don't  ask  your  justification  of  my  cause,  so  I  hope 
you  are  conscious  that  an  ill  woman  can't  reproach 
you,  if  you  are  silent  on  her  side. 

Man.  My  lord,  T  never  thought,  till  now,  it  could 
be  difficult  to  oblige  you. 

Lord  T.  For  you,  iny  Lady  Townly,  I  need  not 
here  repeat  the  provocations  of  iny  parting  with 
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you — the  world,  I  fear,  is  too  well  informed  of  them. 
For  the  good  lord,  your  dead  father's  sake,  I  will 
still  support  you  as  his  daughter.  As  the  Lord 
Townly's  wife,  you  have  had  every  thing  a  fond 
husband  could  bestow,  and  to  our  mutual  shame  I 
speak  it,  more  than  happy  wives  desire.  But  those 
indulgencies  must  end;  state,  equipage,  and  splen 
dour,  but  ill  become  the  vices  that  misuse  them. 
The  decent  necessaries  of  life  shall  be  supplied,  but 
not  one  article  to  luxury,  not  even  the  coach,  that 
waits  to  carry  you  from  hence,  shall  you  ever  use 
again.  Your  tender  aunt,  my  Lady  Lovemore,  with 
tears,  this  morning,  has  consented  to  receive  you  ; 
where,  if  time  and  your  condition  bring  you  to  a 
due  reflection,  your  allowance  shall  be  increased  ; 
but  if  you  still  are  lavish  of  your  little,  or  pine  for 
past  licentious  pleasures,  that  little  shall  be  less  ; 
nor  will  I  call  that  soul  my  friend  that  names  you 
in  my  hearing.  Oh,  Manly,  look  there!  turn  back 
thy  thoughts  with  me,  and  witness  to  my  growing 
love.  There  was  a  time,  when  I  believed  that  form 
incapable  of  vice  or  of  decay  ;  there  I  proposed  the 
partner  of  an  easy  home ;  there  I  for  ever  hoped  to 
find  a  cheerful  companion,  a  faithful  friend,  an  use 
ful  helpmate,  and  a  tender  mother :  but,  oh,  how 
bitter  now  the  disappointment ! 

Man.  The  world  is  different  in  its  sense  of  hap 
piness  ;  offended  as  you  are,  I  know  yon  will  still 
Lord  T.  Fear  me  not.  [be  just. 

Man.  This  last  reproach,  I  see,  has  struck  her. 
(Aside.) 

Lord  T.  No,  let  me  not,  (though  I  this  moment 
cast  her  from  my  heart  for  ever,)  let  me  not  urge 
her  punishment  beyond  her  crimes.  I  know  the 
world  is  fond  of  any  tale  that  feeds  its  appetite  of 
scandal ;  and  as  I  am  conscious  severities  of  this 
kind  seldom  fail  of  imputations  top  gross  to  men 
tion,  I  here,  before  you  both,  acquit  her  of  the  least 
suspicion  raised  against  the  honour  of  my  bed. 
Therefore,  when  abroad  her  conduct  may  be  ques 
tioned,  do  her  fame  that  justice. 
Lady  T.  Oh,  sister!  (Weeping.) 
Lord  T.  When  I  am  spoken  of,  where,  without 
favour,  this  action  may  be  canvassed,  relate  but 
half  my  provocations,  and  give  me  up  to  censure. 

Lady  T.  Support  me — save  me — hide  me  from 
the  world ! 

Lord  T.  (Returning.)  I  had  forgot.  (To  Lady 
Grace.)  You  have  no  share  in  my  resentment, 
therefore  as  you  have  lived  in  friendship  with  her, 
your  parting  may  admit  of  gentler  terms  than  suit 
the  honour  of  an  injured  husband.  (Offers  to  go.) 
Man.  (Interposing.)  My  lord,  you  must  not, 
shall  not  leave  her  thus!  One  moment's  stay  can 
do  your  cause  no  wrong.  If  looks  can  speak  the 
anguish  of  her  heart,  I'll  answer,  with  my  life, 
there's  something  labouring  in  her  mind,  that,  would 
you  bear  the  hearing,  might  deserve  it. 

Lord  T.  Consider — since  we  no  more  can  meet, 
press  not  my  staying  to  insult  her. 

Lady  T.  Yet  stay,  my  lord— the  little  I  would 
say  will  not  deserve  an  insult;  and,  undeserved,  I 
know  your  nature  gives  it  not.  But  as  you've 
called  in  friends  to  witness  your  resentment,  let 
them  be  equal  hearers  of  my  last  reply.  [so. 

Lord  T.  I  sha'n't  refuse  you  that,  madam — be  it 
Lady  T.  My  lord,  you  ever  have  complained  I 
wanted  love ;  but  as  you  kindly  have  allowed  I 
never  gave  it  to  another,   so,  when  you  hear  the 
story  of  my  heart,  though  you  may  still  complain, 
you  will  not  wonder  at  my  coldness. 
Lord  T.  Proceed,  I  am  attentive. 
Lady  T.  Before  I  was  your  bride,  my  lord,  the  flat 
tering  world  had  talked  me  into  beauty;  which,  at 
my  glass,  my  youthful  vanity  confirmed.     Wild 
with  that  fame,  I  thought  mankind  my  slaves — I 
triumphed  over  hearts,  while  all  my  pleasure  was 
their  pain :  yet  was  my  own  so  equally  insensible 
to  all,  that,  when  a  father's  firm  commands  enjoin 
ed  me  to  make  choice  of  one,  I  even  there  declined 


the  liberty  he  gave,  and  to  his  own  election  yielded 
up  my  youth:  his  tender  care,  my  lord,  directed 
him  to  you.  Our  hands  were  joined,  but  still  my 
heart  was  wedded  to  its  folly.  My  only  joy  was 
power,  command,  society,  profuseness,  and  to  lead 
in  pleasures.  The  husband's  right  to  rule  I  thought 
a  vulgar  law,  I  knew  no  directors  but  my  passions, 
no  master  but  my  will.  Even  you,  my  lord,  some 
times  o'ercome  by  love,  were  pleased  with  my  de 
lights:  nor  then  foresaw  this  sad  misuse  of  your 
indulgence.  And  though  I  call  myself  ungrateful 
while  I  own  it,  yet  as  a  truth  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  kind  indulgence  has  undone  me;  it  added 
strength  to  my  habitual  failings;  and,  in  a  heart 
thus  warm  in  wild,  unthinking  life,  no  wonder  if 
the  gentler  sense  of  love  was  lost. 

Lord  T.  Oh,  Manly!  where  has  this  creature's 
heart  been  buried?  (Apart  to  Man.) 

Man.  If  yet  recoverable,  how  vast  Ihe  treasure  ! 
(Apart  to  Lord  T.) 

Lady  T.  What  I  have  said,  my  lord,  is  not  my 
excuse,  but  my  confession;  my  errors  (give  them, 
if  you  please,  a  harder  name,)  cannot  be  defended. 
No,  what's  in  its  nature  wrong,  no  words  can  pal 
liate — no  plea  can  alter !  What  then  remains  in  my 
condition,  but  resignation  to  your  pleasure?  Time 
only  can  convince  you  of  my  future  conduct:  there 
fore,  till  I  have  lived  an  object  of  forgiveness,  I 
dare  not  hope  for  pardon.  The  penance  of  a  lonely, 
contrite  life,  were  little  to  the  innocent ;  but  to  have 
deserved  this  separation,  will  strew  perpetual  thorns 
upon  my  pillow.  Sister,  farewell!  (Kisses  her.) 
Your  virtue  needs  no  warning  from  the  shame  that 
falls  on  me  ;  but  when  you  think  I  have  atoned  my 
follies  past,  persuade  your  injured  brother  to  for 
give  them. 

Lord  T.  No,  madam ;  your  errors,  thus  re 
nounced,  this  instant  are  forgotten!  So  deep,  so  due 
a  sense  of  them  has  made  you  what  my  utmost 
wishes  formed,  and  all  my  heart  has  sighed  for. 
Long  parted  friends,  that  pass  through  easy  voy 
ages  of  life,  receive  but  common  gladness  in  their 
meeting;  but,  from  a  shipwreck  saved,  we  mingle 
tears  with  our  embraces.  (Embraces  Lady  Townly.) 

Lady  T.  What  words— what  love— what  duty 
can  repay  such  obligations'? 

Lord  T.  Preserve  but  this  desire  to  please,  your 
power  is  endless. 

Lady  T.  Oh !  till  this  moment,  never  did  I  know, 
my  lord,  I  had  a  heart  to  give  you  ! 

Lord  T.  By  heaven !  this  yielding  hand,  when 
first  it  gave  you  to  my  wishes,  presented  not  a 
treasure  more  desirable!  Oh,  Manly!  sister!  as 
you  have  often  shared  in  my  disquiet,  partake  of 
my  felicity — my  new-born  joy !  See  here,  the  bride 
of  my  desires !  This  may  be  called  my  wedding- 
day! 

Lady  G.  Sister,  (for  now  methinks  that  name 
is  dearer  to  my  heart  than  ever,)  let  me  congratu 
late  the  happiness  that  opens  to  you. 

Man.  Long,  long,  and  mutual,  may  it  flow! 

Lord  T.  To  make  our  happiness  complete,  my 
dear,  join  here  with  me  to  give  a  hand,  that  amply 
will  repay  the  obligation. 

Lady  T.  Sister,  a  day  like  this— 

Lady  G.  Admits  of  no  excuse  against  the  general 
joy.  (Gives  her  hand  to  Manly.)  [speak  it. 

Man.  A  joy  like  mine — despairs   of  words  to 

Lord  T.  Oh,  Manly,  how  the  name  of  friend 
endears  the  brother!  (Embraces  him.) 

Man.  Your  words,  my  lord,  will  warm  me  to 
deserve  them. 

Lady  T.  Sister,  to  your  unerring  virtue  I  now 
commit  the  guidance  of  my  future  days — 

Never  the  paths  of  pleasure  more  to  tread, 
But  where  your  guarded  innocence  shall  lead. 
For  in  the  married  state,  the  world  must  own 
Divided  happiness  was  never  known 
To  make  it  mutual,  nature  points  the  way: 
Let  husbands  govern,  gentle  wives  obey. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Street  in  Venice. 
Enter  PRIULI  and  JAFFIER. 

Pri.  No  more  :  I'll  hear  no  more.   Be  gone,  and 
leave  me. 

Jaf.  Not  hear  me?  By  my  sufferings  but  you  shall ! 
My  lord,  my  lord !  I'm  not  that  abject  wretch 
You  think  me.     Patience  !    where's  the  distance 

throws 

Me  back  so  far,  but  I  may  boldly  speak 
In  right,  though  proud  oppression  will  not  hear  me? 

Pri.  Have  you  not  wrong' d  met 

Jaf.  Could  my  nature  e'er 
Have  brook'd  injustice,  or  the  doing  wrongs, 
I  need  not  now  thus  low  have  bent  myself, 
To  gain  a  hearing  from  a  cruel  father. 
Wrong'd  you? 

Pri.  Yes,  wrong'd  me !  In  the  nicest  point, 
The  honour  of  ray  house,  you've  done  me  wrong. 
You  may  remember  (for  I  now  will  speak, 
And  urge  its  baseness)  when  you  first  came  home 
From  travel,  with  such  hopes  as  made  you  look'd 

on, 

By  all  men's  eyes,  a  youth  of  expectation  ; 
Pleas'd  with  your  growing  virtue,  I  receiv'd  you; 
Courted,  and  sought  to  raise  you  to  your  merits  ; 


My  house,  my  table,  nay,  my  fortune,  too  ; 

My  very  self  was  your's  ;  you  might  have  usH  ma 

To  your  best  service  ;  like  an  open  friend 

I  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine : 

When,  in  requital  of  my  best  endeavours, 

You  treacherously  practis'd  to  undo  me ; 

Seduc'd  the  weakness  of  my  age's  darling, 

My  onlv  child,  and  stole  her  from  my  bosom. 

Oh,  Belvidera! 

Jaf.  'Tis  to  me  you  owe  her : 
Childless  you  had  been  else,  and  in  the  grave 
Your  name  extinct ;  no  more  Priuli  heard  of. 
You  may  remember,  scarce  five  years  are  past, 
Since  in  your  brigantine  you  sail'd  to  see 
The  Adriatic  wedded  by  our  duke ; 
And  I  was  with  you :  your  unskilful  pilot 
Dash'd  us  upon  a  rock  ;  when  to  your  boat 
You  made  for  safety  :  enter'd  first  yourself; 
Th'  affrighted  Belvidera  following  next, 
As  she  stood  trembling  on  the  vessel's  side, 
Was,  by  a  wave,  wash'd  off  into  the  deep  ; 
When  instantly  I  plung'd  into  the  sea, 
And  buffeting  the  billows  to  her  rescue, 
Redeem'd  her  life  with  half  the  loss  of  mine. 
Like  a  rich  conquest,  in  one  hand  I  bore  her, 
And  with  the  other  dash'd  the  saucy  waves, 
That  throng'd  and  press'd  to  rob  me  of  my  prize. 
I  brought  her,  gave  her  to  your  despairing  arms  : 
Indeed  you  thank'd  me ;  but  a  nobler  gratitude 
'40 
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Rose  in  her  soul :  for  from  that  hour  she  lov'd  me, 
Till  for  her  life  she  paid  me  with  herself. 

Pri.  You  stole  her  from  me ;  like  a  thief  you 

stole  her. 

At  dead  of  night !  that  cursed  hour  you  chose 
To  rifle  me  of  all  my  heart  held  dear. 
May  all  your  joys  in  her  prove  false,  like  mine  ; 
A  steril  fortune,  and  a  barren  bed, 
Attend  you  both  ;  continual  discord  make 
Your  days  and  nights  bitter  and  grievous  ;  still 
May  the  hard  hand  of  a  vexatious  need 
Oppress  and  grind  you;  till  at  last,  you  find 
The  curse  of  disobedience  all  your  portion. 

Jaf.  Half  of  your  curse  you  have  bestow'd  in 

vain: 

Heav'n  has  already  crown'd  our  faithful  loves 
With  a  young  boy,  sweet  as  his  mother's  beauty  : 
May  he  live  to  prove  more  gentle  than  his  grandsire, 
And  happier  than  his  father. 

Pri.  Rather  live, 

To  bait  thee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ears 
With  hungry  cries  ;  whilst  his  unhappy  mother 
Sits  down  and  weeps  in  bitterness  of  want. 

Jaf.  You  talk  as  if  'twould  please  you. 

Pri.  'Twould.by  heav'n! 

Jaf.  Would  I  were  in  my  grave  ! 

Pri.  And  she  too  with  thee : 

For,  living  here,  you'  re  but  my  curst  remembrancers, 
I  once  was  happy. 

Jaf.  You  use  me  thus,  because  you  know  my  soul 
Is  fond  of  Belvidera.     You  perceive 
My  life  feeds  on  her,  therefore  thus  you  treat  me. 
Oh  !  could  my  soul  ever  have  known  satiety  ; 
Were  I  that  thief,  the  doer  of  such  wrongs 
As  you  upbraid  me  with,  what  hinders  me 
But  I  might  send  her  back  to  you  with  contumely, 
And  court  my  fortune  where  she  would  be  kinder? 

Pri.  You  dare  not  do't. 

Jaf.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  dare  not. 
My  heart,  that  awes  me,  is  too  much  my  master : 
Three  years  are  past,    since  first  our  vows  were 

plighted, 
During  which  time,   the   world   must   bear   me 

witness, 

I've  treated  Belvidera  like  your  daughter, 
The  daughter  of  a  senator  of  Venice : 
Distinction,  place,  attendance,  and  observance, 
Due  to  her  birth,  she  always  has  commanded. 
Out  of  my  little  fortune  I've  done  this ; 
Because  (though  hopeless  e'er  to  win  your  nature) 
The  world  might  see  I  lov'd  her  for  herself: 
Not  as  the  heiress  of  the  great  Priuli. 

Pri.  No  more. 

Jaf.  Yes,  all ;  and  then  adieu  tor  ever. 
There's  not  a  wretch,  that  lives  on  common  charity, 
Bnt's  happier  than  me :  for  I  have  known 
The  luscious  sweets  of  plenty ;  every  night 
Have  slept  with  soft  content  about  my  head, 
And  never  wak'd,  but  to  a  joyful  morning; 
Yet  now  must  fall,  like  a  full  ear  of  corn, 
Whose   blossom    'scap'd,    yet's   wither'd  in  the 
ripening. 

Pri.  Home,  and  be  humble ;  study  to  retrench  ; 
Discharge  the  lazy  vermin  of  thy  hall, 
Those  pageants  ofthy  folly  : 
Reduce  the  glitt'ring  trappings  of  thy  wife 
To  humble  weeds,  fit  for  tny  little  state  : 
Then,  to  some  suburb  cottage  both  retire  ; 
Drudge   to   feed  loathsome   life ;    get  brats  and 

starve — 
Home,  home,  I  say.  [Exit. 

Jaf.  Yes,  if  my  heart  would  let  me — 
This  proud,  this  swelling  heart :  home  I  would  go, 
But  that  my  doors  are  hateful  to  my  eyes, 
Fill'd  and  damm'd  up  with  gaping  creditors, 
Watchful  as  fowlers  when  their  game  will  spring. 
I've  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  the  world, 
Yet  still  I  am  in  lore,  and  pleas'd  with  ruin. 


Oh,  Belvidera  !  Oh !  she  is  my  wife  ; 

And  we  will  bear  our  wayward  fate  together, 

But  ne'er  know  comfort  more. 

Enter  PIERRE. 

Pier.  My  friend,  good  morrow  ; 
How  fares  the  honest  partner  of  my  heart? 
What,  melancholy  1  not  a  word  to  spare  me? 

Jaf.  I'm  thinking,  Pierre,  how  that  damn'd  starv 
ing  quality, 
Call'd  honesty,  got  footing  in  the  world. 

Pier.  Why,  powerful  villany  first  set  it  up, 
For  its  own  ease  and  safety.     Honest  men 
Are  the  soft  easy  cushions  on  which  knaves 
Repose  and  fatten.     Were  all  mankind  villains, 
They'd   starve   each   other;   lawyers  would  want 

practice, 

Cut- throats  reward :  each  man  would  kill  his  brother 
Himself;  none  would  be  paid  or  hang'd  for  murder. 
Honesty  !  'twas  a  cheat,  invented  first 
To  bind  the  hands  of  bold,  deserving  rogues, 
That  fools  and  cowards  might  sit  safe  in  power, 
And  lord  it  uncontroll'd  above  their  betters. 

Jaf.  Then  honesty  is  but  a  notion  1 

Pier.  Nothing  else ; 

Like  wit,  much  talk'd  of,  not  to  be  defin'd  : 
He  that  pretends  to  most,  too,  has  least  share  in't. 
'Tis  a  ragged  virtue.     Honesty!  no  more  on't. 

Jaf.  Sure,  thou  art  honest ! 

Pier.  So,  indeed,  men  think  me  ; 
But  they're  mistaken,  Jaffier  :  I'm  a  rogue 
As  well  as  they  ; 

A  fine,  gay,  bold-fac'd  villain,  as  thou  seest  me. 
'Tis  true,  I  pay  my  debts,  when  they're  contracted; 
I  steal  from  no  man  ;  would  not  cut  a  throat, 
To  gain  admission  to  a  great  man's  purse, 
Or  a  whore's  bed  ;  I'd  not  betray  my  friend, 
To  get  his  place  or  fortune ;  I  scorn  to  flatter 
A  blown-up  fool  above  me,  or  crush  the  wretch 

beneath  me ; 
Yet,  Jaffier,  for  all  this,  I'm  a  villain. 

Jaf,  A  villain ! 

Pier.  Yes,  a  most  notorious  villain ; 
To  see  the  sufferings  of  my  fellow  creatures, 
And  own  myself  a  man :  to  see  our  senators 
Cheat  the  deluded  people  with  a  shew 
Of  liberty,  which  yet  they  ne'er  must  taste  of. 
They  say,  by  them  our  hands  are  free  from  fetters ; 
Yet  whom  they  please  they  lay  in  basest  bonds; 
Bring  whom  they  please  to  infamy  and  sorrow  ; 
Drive  us,  like  wrecks,   down  the  rough  tide  of 

power, 

Whilst  no  hold's  left  to  save  us  from  destruction. 
All  that  bear  this  are  villains,  and  I  one, 
Not  to  rouse  up  at  the  great  call  of  nature, 
And  check  the  growth  of  these  domestic  spoilers, 
That  make  us  slaves,  and  tell  us,  'tis  our  charter. 

Jaf.  I  think  no  satety  can  be  here  for  virtue, 
And  grieve,  my  friend,  as  much  as  thou,  to  live 
In  such  a  wretched  state  as  this  of  Venice, 
Where  all  agree  to  spoil  the  public  good ; 
And  villains  fatten  with  the  brave  man's  labours. 

Pier-  We've  neither  safety,  unity,  nor  peace ; 
For  the  foundation's  lost  of  common  good; 
Justice  is  lame,  as  well  as  blind,  amongst  us  ; 
The  laws  (corrupted  to  their  ends  that  make  'em) 
Serve  but  for  instruments  of  some  new  tyranny, 
That  ev'ry  day  starts  up,  t'enslave  us  deeper. 
Now  could  this  glorious  cause  but  find  out  friends, 
To  do  it  right,  on,  Jaffier !  then  might'st  thou 
Not  wear  these  seals  of  woe  upon  thy  face; 
The  proud  Priuli  should  be  taught  humanity, 
And  learn  to  value  such  a  son  as  thou  art. 
I  dare  not  speak,  but  my  heart  bleeds  this  moment. 

Jaf.  Curs'd  be  the  cause,  though  I  thy  friend  be 

part  on't : 
Let  me  partake  the  troubles  of  thy  bosom, 
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For  I  am  us'd  to  misery,  and  perhaps 
May  find  a  way  to  sweeten't  to  thy  spirit. 

Pier.  Too  soon  'twill  reach  thy  knowledge. 

Jaf.  Then  from  thee 

Let  it  proceed.  There's  virtue  in  thy  friendship, 
Would  make  the  saddest  tale  of  sorrow  pleasing, 
Strengthen  my  constancy,  and  welcome  ruin. 

Pier.  Then  thou  art  ruined  ! 

Jaf.  That  I  long  since  knew  ; 
I  and  ill  fortune  have  been  long  acquainted. 

Pier.  I  pass'd  this  very  moment  by  thy  doors, 
And  found  them  guarded  'by  a  troop  of  villains; 
The  sons  of  public  rapine  were  destroying. 
They  told  me,  by  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
They  had  commission  to  seiee  all  thy  fortune  : 
Nay,  more,  Priuli's  cruel  hand  had  sign'd  it. 
Here  stood  a  ruffian  with  a  horrid  face, 
Lording  it  o'er  a  pile  of  massy  plate, 
Tumbled  into  a  heap  for  public  sale  ; 
There  was  another,  making  villanous  jests 
At  thy  undoing  :  he  had  ta'en  possession 
Of  all  thy  ancient,  most  domestic  ornaments, 
Rich  hangings  intermix'd  and  wrought  with  gold  ; 
The  very  bed,  which  on  thy  wedding  night 
Receiv'd  thee  to  the  arms  of  Belvidera, 
The  scene  of  all  thy  joys,  was  violated 
By  the  coarse  hands  of  filthy,  dungeon  villains, 
And  thrown  amongst  the  common  lumber. 

Jaf.  Now  thank  heaven  — 

Pier.  Thank  heaven  !  for  what? 

Jaf.  That  I'm  not  worth  a  ducat. 

Pier.  Curse  thy  dull  stars,  and  the  worse  fate  of 

Venice, 

Where  broihers,  friends,  and  fathers,  all  are  false; 
W7here  there's  no  truth,  no  trust;  where  innocence 
Stoops  under  vile  oppression,  and  vice  lords  it. 
Hadst  thou  but  seen,  as  I  did,  how,  at  last, 
Thy  beauteous  Belvidera,  like  a  wretch 
That's  doom'd  to  banishment,  came  weeping  forth, 
Shining  through  tears,  like  April  suns  in  showers, 
That  labour  to  o'ercome  the  cloud  that  loads  'em  : 
Whilst  two   young  virgins,  on  whose   arms   she 

lean'd, 

Kindly  look'd  up,  and  at  her  grief  grew  sad, 
As  if  they  catch  d  the  sorrows  that  fell  from  her. 
Ev'n  the  lewd  rabble,  that  were  gather'd  round 
To  see  the  sight,  stood  mute  when  they  beheld  her  ; 
Goveru'd  their  roaring  throats,  and  grumbled  pity. 
I  could  have  hugg'dthe  greasy  rogues  :  they  pleas  d 
me. 

Jaf.  I  thank  thee  for  this  story,  from  my  soul  ; 
Since  now  I  know  the  worst  that  can  befal  me. 
Ah,  Pierre!  I  have  a  heart  that  could  have  borne 
The  roughest  wrong  my  fortune  could  have  done  me  ; 
But  when  I  think  what  Belvidera  feels, 
The  bitterness  her  tender  spirit  tastes  of, 
I  own  myself  a  coward  :  bear  my  weakness  : 
If  throwing  thus  my  arms  about  thy  neck, 
I  play  the  boy,  and  blubber  in  thy  bosom. 
Oh  !  I  shall  drown  thee  with  my  sorrows. 

Pier.  Burn, 

First,  burn  and  level  Venice  to  thy  ruin. 
What!  starve,  like  beggars'  brats,  in  frosty  weather, 
Under  a  hedge,  and  whine  ourselves  to  death  ! 
Thou  or  thy  cause  shall  never  want  assistance, 
Whilst  I  have  blood  or  fortune  fit  to  serve  thee  : 
Command  my  heart,  thou'rt  every  way  its  master. 

Jaf.  No,  there's  a  secret  pride  in  bravely  dying. 

Pier.  Rats  die  in  holes  and  corners,  dogs  run 

mad  ; 

Man  knows  a  braver  remedy  for  sorrow  : 
Revenge,  the  attribute  of  gods  ;  they  stamp'd  it, 
With  their  great  image,  on  our  natures.     Die  ! 
Consider  well  the  cause,  that  calls  upon  thee  : 
And,  if  thou'rt  base  enough,  die  then.   Remember, 
Thy  Belvidera  suffers  ;  Belvidera! 
Die  —  damn  first  —  What  !  be  decently  interr'd 
TJI  a  church-yard,  and  mingle  thy  brave  dnst 


With  stinking  rogues,  that  rot  in  winding-sheets, 
Surfeit-slain  fools,  the  common  dung  o'th   soil ! 

Jaf.  Oh  ! 

Pier.  Well  said,  out  with't,  swear  a  little. 

Jaf.  Swear!  By  sea  and  air;  by  earth,  by  heav'n, 

and  hell, 

I  will  revenge  my  Belvidera's  tears. 
Hark  thee,  my  friend — Priuli — is — a  senator. 

Pier.  A  dog. 

Jaf.  Agreed. 

Pier.  Shoot  him. 

Jaf.  With  all  my  heart. 
No  more  ;  where  shall  we  meet  at  night? 

Pier.  I'll  tell  thee; 
On  the  Rialto,  every  night  at  twelve, 
I  take  my  evening's  wafk  ot  meditation  ; 
There  we  two  will  meet,  and  talk  of  precious 
Misehief. 

Jaf.  Farewell. 

Pier.  At  twelve. 

Jaf.  At  any  hour ;  my  plagues 
Will  keep  me  waking.  [Exit  Pierre.. 

Tell  me  why,  good  heaven, 
Thou  mad'st  me,  what  I  am,  with  all  the  spirit, 
Aspiring  thoughts,  and  elegant  desires, 
That  fill  the  happiest  man?  Ah,  rather,  why 
Didst  thou  not  form  me  sordid  as  my  fate, 
Base-minded,  dull,  and  fit  to  carry  burthens? 
Why  have  I  sense  to  know  the  curse  that's  on  me? 
Is  this  just  dealing,  nature? — Belvidera! 
Poor  Belvidera! 

Enter  BELVIDERA. 

Bel.  Lead  me,  lead  me,  my  virgins, 
To  that  kind  voice.    My  lord,  my  love,  my  refuge! 
Happy  my  eyes,  when  they  behold  thy  face  ! 
My  heavy  heart  will  leave  its  doleful  beating 
At  sight  of  thee,  and  bound  with  sprightly  joys. 
Oh  smile  !  as  when  our  loves  were  in  their  spring, 
And  cheer  my  fainting  soul. 

Jaf.  As  when  our  loves 

Were  in  their  spring!  Has  then  our  fortune  chang'd  ? 
Art  thou  not  Belvidera,  still  the  same, 
Kind,  good,  and  tender,  as  my  arms  first  found  thee? 
If  thou  art  alter'd,  where  shall  I  have  harbour? 
Where  ease  my  loaded  heart?  Oh!  where  complain? 

Bel.  Does  this  appear  like  change,  or  love  de 
caying, 

When  thus  I  throw  myself  into  thy  bosom, 
With  all  the  resolution  of  strong  truth  ? 
Beats  not  my  heart,  as  'twould  alarum  thine 
To  a  new  charge  of  bliss? — I  joy  more  in  thee, 
Than  did  thy  mother,  when  she  hugg'd  thee  first, 
And  bless'd  the  gods  for  all  her  travail  past. 

Jaf.  Can  there  in  woman  be  such  glorious  faith  ? 
Sure  all  ill  stories  of  thy  sex  are  false  ! 
Oh,  woman  !  lovely  woman  !  nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man  :  we  had  been  brutes  without  you. 
Angels  are  painted  fair,  to  look  like  you  ; 
There's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  heaven  : 
Amazing  brightness,  purity,  and  truth, 
Eternal  joy,  and  everlasting  love. 

Bel.  If  love  be  treasure,  we'll  be  wond'rous  rich ; 
I  have  so  much,  my  heart  will  surely  break  with't : 
Vows  can't  express  it.     When  I  would  declare 
How  great's  my  joy,  I'm  dumb  with  the  big  thought ; 
I  swell,  and  sigh,  and  labour  with  my  longing. 
O  !  lead  me  to  some  desert  wide  and  wild, 
Barren  as  our  misfortunes,  where  my  soul 
May  have  its  vent,  where  I  may  tell  aloud 
To  the  high  heavens,  and  every  list'ning  planet, 
With  what  a  boundless  stock  my  bosom's  fraught ; 
Where  I  may  throw  my  eager  arms  about  thee, 
Give  loose  to  love,  with  kisses  kindling  joy, 
And  let  off  all  the  fire  that's  in  my  heart. 

Jaf.  Oh,  Belvidera!  doubly  I'm  a  beggar: 
Undone  by  fortune,  and  in  debt  to  thee. 
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Want,  worldly  want,  that  hungry,  meagre  fiend, 
Is  at  my  heels,  and  chases  me  in  view. 
Canst  thou  bear  cold  and  hunger?  Can  these  limbs, 
Fram'd  for  the  tender  offices  oflove, 
Endure  the  bitter  gripes  of  smarting  poverty? 
"When  banish'd  by  our  miseries  abroad 
(As  suddenly  we  shall  be)  to  seek  out 
In  some  far  climate,  where  our  names  are  strangers, 
For  charitable  succour;  wilt  thou,  then, 
When  in  a  bed  of  straw,  we  shrink  together, 
And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our  heads  ; 
Wilt  thou,  then,  talk  thus  to  me?  Wilt  thou,  then, 
Hush  my  cares  thus,  and  shelter  me  with  love? 
Bel.  Oh!  I  will  love  thee,  even  in  madness  love 

thee: 

Though  my  distracted  senses  should  forsake  me, 
I'd  find  some  intervals,  when  my  poor  heart 
Should  'suage  itself,  and  be  let  loose  to  thine. 
Though  the  bare  earth  be  all  our  resting-place, 
Its  roots  our  food,  some  clift  our  habitation, 
I'll  make  this  arm  a  pillow  for  thine  head; 
And,  as  thou  sighing  liest,  and  swell'd  with  sorrow, 
Creep  to  thy  bosom,  pour  the  balm  oflove 
Into  thy  soul,  and  kiss  thee  to  thy  rest: 
Then  praise  our  God,  and  watch  thee  till  the  morning. 
Jaf.  Hear  this,  you  heavens!  and  wonder  how 

you  made  her : 

Reign,  reign,  ye  mouarchs  that  divide  the  world  ; 
Busy  rebellion  ne'er  will  let  you  know 
Tranquillity  and  happiness  like  mine! 
Like  gaudy  ships  th'  obsequious  billows  fall, 
And  rise  again  to  lift  you  in  your  pride  ; 
They  wait  but  for  a  storm,  and  then  devour  you; 
I,  in  my  private  bark,  already  wreck'd, 
Like  a  poor  merchant  driven  to  unknown  land, 
That  had  by  chance  pack'd  up  his  choicest  treasure 
In  one  dear  casket,  and  sav'd  only  that ; 
Since  I  must  wander  further  on  the  shore,         "} 
Thus  hug  my  little,  but  my  precious  store,        > 
Resolv'd  to  scorn,  and  trust  my  fate  no  more.  ) 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— The  Rialto. 
Enter  JAFFIER. 

Jaf.  I'm  here;   and  thus,   the  shades  of  night 

around  me, 

I  look  as  if  all  hell  were  in  my  heart, 
And  I  in  hell.    Nay,  surely,  'tis  so  with  me  ! — 
For  every  step  I  tread,  methinks  some  fiend 
Knocks  at  my  breast,  and  bids  me  not  be  quiet. 
I've  heard  how  desperate  wretches,  like  myself, 
Have  wander'd  out  at  this  dead  time  of  night, 
To  meet  the  foe  of  mankind  in  his  walk. 
Surel'm  so  curs'd,  that,  though  of  heaven  forsaken, 
No  minister  of  darkness  cares  to  tempt  me. 
Hell,  hell!  why  sleep'st  thou? 

Enter  PIERRE. 

Pier.  Sure  I've  staid  too  long  : 
The  clock  has  struck,  and  I  may  lose  my  proselyte. 
Speak,  who  goes  there? 

Jaf.  A  dog,  that  comes  to  howl 
At  yonder  moon.  What's  he  that  asks  the  question  ? 

Pier.  A  friend  to  dogs,  for  they  are  honest  crea 
tures, 

And  ne'er  betray  their  masters  :  never  fawn 
On  any  that  they  love  not.    Well  met,  friend ; 
Jaffier ! 

Jaf.  The  same. 

Pier.  Where's  Belvidera? 

Jaf.  For  a  day  or  two 
I've  lodg'd  her  privately,  till  I  see  further 
What  fortune  will  do  for  me.     Pr'ythee,  friend, 


If  thou  wouldst  have  me  fit  to  hear  good  counsel, 
Speak  not  of  Belvidera. 

Pier.  Not  of  her ! 

Jaf.  Oh,  no! 

Pier.  Not  name  her !  May  be  I  wish  her  well, 

Jaf.  Whom  well? 

Pier.  Thy  wife;  thy  lovely  Belvidera. 
I  hope  a  man  may  wish  his  friend's  wife  well, 
And  no  harm  done. 

Jaf.  You're  merry,  Pierre. 

Pier.  I  am  so  : 

Thou  shalt  smile,  too,  and  Belvidera  smile: 
We'll  all  rejoice.     Here's  something  to  buy  pins  ; 
Marriage  is  chargeable.  (Gives  him  a  purse.} 

Jaf.  I  but  halfwish'd 

To  see  the  devil,  and  he's  here  already.     Well? 
What  must  this  buy?  Rebellion,  murder,  treason? 
Tell  me,  which  way  I  must  be  damn'd  for  this. 

Pier.  When  last  we  parted,  we'd  no  qualms  like 

these, 

But  entertain'd  each  other's  thoughts  like  men 
Whose  souls  were  well  acquainted.     Is  the  world  . 
Reform'd  since  our  last  meeting?    What  new  mi 
racles 

Have  happen'd?     Has  Priuli's  heart  relented? 
Can  he  be  honest  ? 

Jaf.  Kind  heav'n,  let  heavy  curses 
Gall  his  old  age  ;  cramps,  aches,  rack  his  bones, 
And  bitterest  disquiet  wring  his  heart, 
Oh !  let  him  live,  till  life  becomes  his  burden  : 
Let  him  groan  under  't  long,  linger  an  age 
In  the  worst  agonies  and  pangs  of  death, 
And  find  its  cause,  but  late. 

Pier.  Nay,  couldst  thou  not 
As  well,  my  friend,  have  stretch'd  the  curse  to  all 
The  senate  round,  as  to  one  single  villain  ? 

Jaf.  But  curses  stick  not:    could   I   kill  with 

cursing, 

By  heaven !  I  know  not  thirty  heads  in  Venice 
Should  not  be  blasted.     Senators  should  rot 
Like  dogs  on  dunghills.     Oh !  for  a  curse 
To  kill  with  ! 

Pier.  Daggers,  daggers  are  much  better. 

Jaf.  Ha! 

Pier.  Daggers. 

Jaf.  But  where  are  they  ? 

Pier.  Oh  I  a  thousand 
May  be  dispos'd  of,  in  honest  hands,  in  Venice. 

Jaf.  Thou  talk'st  in  clouds. 

Pier.  But  yet,  a  heart,  half  wrong'd 
As  thine  has  been,  would  find  the  meaning,  Jaffier. 

Jaf.  A  thousand  daggers,  all  in  honest  hands ! 
And  have  not  I  a  friend  will  stick  one  here  ? 

Pier.  Yes,  if  I  thought  thou  wert  not  cherish'd 
T'  a  nobler  purpose,  I  would  be  thy  friend  ; 
But  thou  hast  better  friends ;  friends,  whom  thy 

wrongs 
Have  made  thy  friends  ;  friends,  worthy  to  be  call'd 

so. 

I'll  trust  thee  with  a  secret :  There  are  spirits 
This  hour  at  work. — But  as  thou  art  a  man, 
Whom  I  have  pick'd  and  chosen  from  the  world. 
Swear  that  thou  wilt  be  true  to  what  I  utter  ; 
And  when  I've  told  thee  that  which  only  gods, 
And  men  like  gods,  are  privy  to,  then  swear 
No  chance  or  change  shall  wrest  it  from  thy  bosom. 

Jaf.  When  thou  wouldst  bind  me,  is  there  need 

of  oaths  ? 

For  thou'rt  so  near  my  heart,  that  thou  may'st  see 
Its  bottom,  sound  its  strength  and  firmness  to  thee. 
Is  coward,  fool,  or  villain  in  my  face? 
If  I  seem  none  of  these,  I  dare  believe 
Thou  wouldst  not  use  me  in  a  little  cause, 
For  I  am  fit  for  honour's  toughest  task, 
Nor  ever  yet  found  fooling  was  my  province  ; 
And  for  a  villanous,  inglorious  enterprise, 
I  know  thy  heart  so  well,  I  dare  lay  mine 
Before  thee,  set  it  to  what  point  thou  wilt, 


SCENE  2.] 


VENICE  PRESERVED. 


Pier.  Nay,  'tis  a  cause  thou  wilt  be  fond  of, 

Jaffier ; 

For  it  is  founded  on  the  noblest  basis ; 
Our  liberties,  our  natural  inheritance. 
There's  no  religion,  no  hypocrisy  in't : 
We'll  do  the  business,  and  ne'er  fast  and  pray 

for't; 

Openly  act  a  deed,  the  world  shall  gaze 
With  wonder  at,  and  envy  when  'tis  done. 

Jaf.  For  liberty! 

Pier.  For  liberty,  my  friend. 
Thou  shalt  be  free  from  base  Priuli's  tyranny, 
And  thy  sequester'd  fortunes  heal'd  again : 
I  shall  be  free  from  those  opprobrious  wrongs 
That  press  m-e  now,  and  bend  my  spirit  downward; 
All  Venice  free,  and  every  growing  merit 
Succeed  to  its  just  right :  fools  shall  be  pull'd 
From  wisdom's  seat ;  those  baleful,  unclean  birds, 
Those  lazy  owls,  who,  perch'd  near  fortune's  top, 
Sit  only  watchful  with  their  heavy  wings 
To  cuff  down  new-fledg'd  virtues,  that  would  rise 
To  nobler  heights,   and  make   the  grove  harmo 
nious. 

Jaf.  What  can  I  do? 

Pier.  Caast  thou  not  kill  a  senator? 

Jaf.  Were  there  one  wise  or  honest,  I  could  kill 

him, 

For  herding  with  that  nest  of  fools  and  knaves. 
By  all  my  wrongs,  thoutalk'st  as  if  revenge 
Were  to  be  had ;  and  the  brave  story  warms  me. 

Pier.  Swear  then ! 

Jaf.  I  do,  by  all  those  glittering  stars, 
And  yon  great  ruling  planet  of  the  night ; 
By  all  good  pow'rs  above,  and  ill  below ; 
By  love  and  friendship,  dearer  than  my  life, 
No  pow'ror  death  shall  make  me  false  to  thee. 

Pier.    Here   we  embrace,  and  I'll  unlock  my 

heart. 

A  council's  held  hard  by,  where  the  destruction 
Of  this  great  empire's  hatching:  there  I'll   lead 

thee. 

But  be  a  man  !  for  thou'rt  to  mix  with  men 
Fit  to  disturb  the  peace  of  all  the  world, 
And  rule  it  when  it's  wildest. 

Jaf.  I  give  thee  thanks 
For  this  kind  warning.     Yes,  I'll  be  a  man  ; 
And  charge  thee,  Pierre,  whene'er  thou  seest  my 

fears 

B«tray  me  less,  to  rip  this  heart  of  mine 
Out  of  my  breast,  and  shew  it  for  a  coward's. 
Come,  let's  be  gone,  for  from  this  hour  I  chase 
All  little  thoughts,  all  tender  human  follies 
Out  of  my  bosom :  Vengeance  shall  have  room. 
Revenge ! 

Pier.  And  liberty ! 

Jaf.  Revenge — revenge!  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Aquilina's  House. 
Enter  RENAULT. 

Ren.  Why  was  my  choice  ambition?  the  worst 

ground 
A  wretch  can  build  on  !  It's,  indeed,  at  distance, 


But  we  ne'er  think  how  sandy's  the  foundation, 
What  storm  will  batter,  and  what  tempest  shake  us. 
Who's  there? 

Enter  SPINOSA. 

Spin.  Renault,  good  morrow,  for  by  this  time 
I  think  the  scale  oi  night  has  turn'd  the  balance, 
And  weighs  up  morning.  Has  the  clock  struck 

twelve? 

Ren.  Yes;  clocks  will  go  as  they  are  set;  but 
man, 


Irregular  man  's  ne'er  constant,  never  certain : 
I've  spent  at  least  three  precious  hours  of  dark 
ness 

In  waiting  dull  attendance  :  'tis  the  curse 
Of  diligent  virtue  to  be  mix'd,  like  mine, 
With  giddy  tempers,  souls  but  half  resolv'd, 
Spin.    Hell   seize  that  soul  amongst  us  it  can 

frighten. 

Ren.  What's  then  the  cause  that  I  am  here  alone  ? 
Why  are  not  we  together  1 

Enter  ELLIOT. 

O,  sir,  welcome  ! 

You  are  an  Englishman  ;  when  treason's  hatching, 
One  might  have  thought  you'd  not  have  been  be 
hind-hand. 

In  what  whore's  lap  have  you  been  lolling? 
Give  but  an  Englishman  his  whore  and  ease, 
Beef,  and  a  sea-coal  tire,  he's  your's  for  ever. 

Ell.  Frenchman,  you  are  saucy. 

Ren.  How !  (Puts  his  hand  to  his  sword.) 

Enter  BEDAMAR,  the  Ambassador;  and  the  rest 
of  the  Conspirators.  Spinosa  is  endeavouring  to 
pacify  Elliot;  Bedamar  goes  behind  Elliot  and 
Spinosa. 

Bed.  At  difference  1  Fie! 

Is  this  a  time  for  quarrels?  Thieves  and  rogues 
Fall  out  and  brawl:  should  men  of  your  high  call 
ing. 

Men  separated  by  the  choice  of  Providence 
From  the  gross  heap  of  mankind,  and  set  here 
In  this  assembly  as  in  one  great  jewel, 
T'adorn  the  bravest  purpose  it  e'er  smil'd  on ; 
Should  you,  like  boys,  wrangle  for  trifles  ? 

Ren.  Boys! 

Bed.  Renault,  thy  hand. 

Ren.  I  thought  I'd  given  my  heart 
Long  since  to  every  man  that  mingles  here  ; 
But  grieve  to  find  it  trusted  with  such  tempers, 
That  can't  forgive  my  froward  age  its  weakness. 

Bed.  Elliot,  thou  once  hadst  virtue.     I  have  seen 
Thy  stubborn  temper  bent  with  godlike  goodness, 
Not  half  thus  courted.     'Tis  thy  nation's  glory 
To  hug  the  foe  that  offers  brave  alliance. 

(They  advance  in  front  of  Bedamar,  and  give 

their  hands, ) 

One  more  embrace,  my  friends — we'll  all  embrace. 
United  thus,  we  are  the  mighty  engine 
Must  twist  this  rooted  empire  from  its  basis. 
Totters  not  it  already  1 

Ell.  Would  'twere  tumbling. 

Bed.  Nay,  it  shall  down ;  this  night  we  seal  its 


Enter  PIERRE.— All  bow  to  him. 

Oh,  Pierre,  thou  art  welcome. 
Come  to  my  breast,  for  by  its  hopes  thou  look's 
Lovelily  dreadful,  and  the  fate  of  Venice 
Seems  on  thy  sword  already.     Oh,  my  Mars ! 
The  poets  that  first  feign'd  a  god  of  war, 
Sure  prophesied  of  thee. 

Pier.  Friend,  was  not  Brutus 
(I  mean  that  Brutus,  who  in  open  senate 
Stabb'd  the  first  Caesar  that  usurp'd  the  world,) 
A  gallant  man  ? 

Ren.  Yes,  and  Catiline  too ; 
Though  story  wrong  his  fame :  for  he  conspir'd 
To  prop  the  reeling  glory  of  his  country : 
His  cause  was  good. 

Bed.  And  our's  as  much  above  it, 
As,  Renault,  Ihou'rt  superior  to  Cethegus, 
Or  Pierre  to  Cassins. 

Pier.  Then  to  what  we  aim  at. 
When  do  we  start?  or  must  we  talk  for  ever? 


VENICE  PRESERVED. 


Bed.  No,  Pierre,  the  deed's  near  birth  ;    fate 

seems  to  have  set 

The  business  up,  and  given  it  to  our  care  ; 
I  hope  there's  not  a  heart  or  hand  amongst  us, 
But  is  firm  and  ready. 

All.  All. 
We'll  die  with  Bedamar. 

Bed.  O  men, 

Matchless  !  as  will  your  glory  be  hereafter  : 
The  game  is  for  a  matchless  prize,  if  won  ; 
If  lost,  disgraceful  ruin. 

Pier.  Ten  thousand  men  are  armed  at  your  nod, 
Commanded  all  by  leaders  iit  to  guide 
A  battle  for  tbe  freedom  of  the  world  : 
This  wretched  state  has  starv'd  them  in  its  service; 
And  by  your  bounty  quicken'd,  they're  resolved 
To  serve  your  glory,  and  revenge  their  own  : 
They've  all  their  different  quarters  in  this  city, 
Watch  for  th'  alarm,  and  grumble  'tis  so  tardy. 

Bed.  I  doubt   not,  friend,   but  thy  nn weary 'd 

diligence 

Has  still  kept  waking,  and  it  shall  have  ease ; 
After  this  night  it  is  resolv'd  we  meet 
No  more,  till  Venice  owns  us  for  her  lords. 

Pier.  How  lovelily  the  Adriatic  whore, 
Dress'd  in  her  flames,  will  shine  !  Devouring  flames ! 
Such  as  shall  burn  her  to  the  watery  bottom, 
And  hiss  in  her  foundation. 

Bed.  Now  if  any 

Amongst  us,  that  owns  this  glorious  cause, 
Have  friends  or  interest  he'd  wish  to  save, 
Let  it  be  told  :  the  general  doom  is  seal'd  ; 
But  I'd  forego  the  hopes  of  a  world's  empire, 
Rather  than  wound  the  bowels  of  my  friend. 

Pier.  I  must  confess,  there  you  have  touch'd 

my  weakness. 

I  have  a  friend  ;  hear  it !  such  a  friend, — 
My  heart  was  ne'er  shut  to  him.     Nay,  I'll  tell 

you : 
He  knows  the  very  business  of  this  hour  ; 

(All  start,  and  look  at  each  oilier.) 
But  he  rejoices  in  the  cause,  and  loves  it; 
We've  chang'd  a  vow  to  live  and  die  together, 
And  he's  at  hand  to  ratify  it  here. 

Ren.  How  !  all  betray'd  ! 

Pier.  No  ;   I've  nobly  dealt  with  yOa  ; 
I've  brought  my  all  into  the  public  stock  ; 
I've  but  one  friend,  and  him  I'll  share  amongst 

you : 

Receive  and  cherish  him  ;  or  if,  when  seen 
And  search'd,  you   find  him  worthless:   as  my 

tongue 

Has  lodg'd  this  secret  in  his  faithful  breast, 
To  ease  your  fears,  I  wear  a  dagger  here 
Shall  rip  it  out  again,  and  give  you  rest. — 
Come  forth,  thou  only  good  I  e  er  could  boast. 

Enter  JAFFIER,  with  a  dagger. — All  bow  to  him. 

Bed.  His  presence  bears   the   shew   of  manly 

virtue. 

Jaf.  I  know  you'll  wonder  all,  that  thus  uncall'd, 
I  dare  approach  this  place  of  fatal  councils  ; 
But  I'm  amongst  you,  and  by  heav'n,  it  glads  me 
To  see  so  many  virtues  thus  united 
To  restore  justice,  and  dethrone  oppression. 
Command  this  sword,  if  you  would  have  it  quiet, 
Into  this  breast ;  but,  if  you  think  it  worthy 

(Renault,  Elliot,  and  Spinosa,  observe  Jaffier 

narrowly.) 

To  cut  the  throats  of  reverend  rogues  in  robes, 
Send  me  into  the  curs'd  assembled  senate  : 
It  shrinks  not,  though  I  meet  a  father  there. 
Would  you  behold  this  city  flaming?  here's 
A  hand  that  shall  bear  a  lighted  torch  at  noon 
To  th'  arsenal,  and  set  its  gates  on  fire. 
Ren.  You  talk  this  well,  sir. 
Jaf.  Nay— by  heav'n,  I'll  do  this! 


>ay 


[ACT  If. 

dome,  come,  I  read  distrust  in  all  your  faces  j 

You  fear  me  villain,  and  indeed  it's  odd 

To  hear  a  stranger  talk  thus,  at  first  meeting, 

Of  matters  that  have  been  so  well  debated; 

But  I  come  ripe  with  wrongs,  as  you  with  councils. 

I  hate  this  senate,  am  a  foe  to  Venice  ; 

A  friend  to  none,  but  men  resolv'dlike  me 

To  push  on  mischief.     Oh!  did  you  but  know  me, 

I  need  not  talk  thus! 

Bed.  Pierre,  I  must  embrace  him. 

(Advances  to  Jaffier,  and  embraces  him,) 
My  heart  beats  to  this  man,  as  if  it  knew  him. 

Ren.  I  never  lov'd  these  huggers. 

Jaf.  Still  I  see 
The  cause  delights  ye  not.     Your  friends  survey 

me 

As  I  were  dangerous  ;  but  I  come  arm'd 
Against  all  doubts,  and  to  your  trust  will  give 
A  pledge,   worth  more  than  all  the  world  can  pay 

for. 
My  Belvidera!     Ho  !  my  Belvidera! 

Bed.  What  wonder's  next  ? 

Jaf.  Let  me  entreat  you, 

As  I  have  henceforth  hopes  to  call  you  friends, 
That  all  but  the  Ambassador,  and  this 
Grave  guide  of  councils,  with  ray  friend  that  owns 

me, 
Withdraw  awhile  to  spare  a  woman's  blushes. 

(Bedamar  signs  to  them  to  retire.) 
[Exeunt  aU  but  Bedamar,  Renault,  Jaffier, 
and  Pierre. 

Bed.  Pierre,  whither  will  this  ceremony  lead  us? 

Jaf.  My  Belvidera!  Belvidera! 

Bel.  (Within.)  Who, 

Who  calls  so  loud  at  this  late,  peaceful  hour? 
That  voice  was  wont  to  come  in  gentle  whispers, 
And  till  my  ears  with  the  soft  breath  of  love. 

Enter  BiLLVlDERA. 

Thou  hourly  image  of  my  thoughts,  where  art  thou? 
Jaf.  Indeed  'tis  late. 

Bel.  Alas!  where  ami?  whitheris't  you  lead  me? 
Methinks  I  read  distraction  in  your  face, 
Something  less  gentle  than  the  fate  you  tell  me. 
You  shake  and  tremble,  too  !  your  blood  runs  cold! 
Heav'ns  guard  my  love,  and  bless  his  heart  with 

patience. 

Jaf.  That  I  have  patience,  let  our  fate  bear  wit 
ness. 

Who  has  ordain'd  it  so,  that  thou  and  I 
(Thou,  the  divinest  good  man  e'er  possess'd, 
And  I,  the  wretched'st  of  the  race  of  man) 
This  very  hour,  without  one  tear,  must  part. 
Bel.  Part !  must  we  part  ?  Oh,  am  1  then  for 
saken? 

Why  drag  you  from  me  ? 
Whither  are  you  going? 
My  dear !  my  life  !  mv  love ! 

(Following  him,  and  falling  on  her  knees.) 
Jaf.  Oh,  friends! 
Bel.  Speak  to  me. 
Jaf.  Take  her  from  my  heart, 
She'll  gain  such  hold  else,  I  shall  ne'er  get  loose. 
I  charge  thee  take  her,  but  with  tender's!  care 
Relieve  her  troubles,  and  assuage  her  sorrows. 
Ren.  Rise,  madam,  and  command  amongst  your 
servants. 

(Renault  and  Bedamar  raise  her  up.) 
Jaf.  To  you,  sirs,  and  your  honours,  I  bequeath 

her; 
And  with  her  this,  whene'er  I  prove  unworthy— 

(  Gives  a  dagger  to  Renault.) 
You  know  the  rest — Then  strike  it  to  her  heart ; 
And  tell  her,  he  who  three  whole  happy  years 
Lay  in  her  arms,  and  each  kind  night  repeated 
The  passionate  vows  of  still  increasing  love, 
Sent  that  reward  for  all  her  truth  and  sufferings. 


ACT  III.  SCENE  1.] 
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Bel.  Nay,  take  my  life,   since  he  has  sold  it 

cheaply. 

Oh !  thou  unkind  one  ! 

Never  meet  more  !  have  I  deserv'd  this  from  you? 
Look  on  me,  tell  me,  speak,  thou  fair  deceiver — 
Why  am  I  separated  from  thy  love? 
If  I  am  false,  accuse  me ;  but  if  true, 
Don't,  pr'ythee  don't,  in  poverty  forsake  me  : 
But  pity  the  sad  heart  that's  torn  with  parting. 
Yet  hear  me,  yet  recall  me — 

[Exeunt  Renault,  Bedamar,  and  Belnidera. 
Jaf.  Oh  !  my  eyes, 

Look  not  that  way,  but  turn  yourselves  awhile 
Into  my  heart,  and  be  wean'd  altogether. 
My  friend,  where  art  thou  ? 

Pier.  Here,  my  honour'd  brother. 
Jaf.  Is  Belvidera  gone? 
Pier.  Renault  has  led  her 
Back  to  her  own  apartment ;  but,  by  heav'n, 
Thou  must  not  see  her  more,  till  our  work's  over. 
Jaf.  No! 

Pier.  Not  for  your  life. 
Jaf.  Oh,  Pierre !  wert  thou  but  she, 
How  I  would  pull  thee  down  into  my  heart, 
Gaze  on  thee,  till  my  eye-strings  craek'd  with  love; 
Then,  swelling,  sighing,  raging  to  be  blest, 
Come  like  a  panting  turtle  to  thy  breast ; 
On  thy  soft  bosom  hovering,  bill  and  play, 
Confess  the  cause  why  last  I  fled  away  ; 
Own  'twas  a  fault,  but  swear  to  give  it  o'er, 
And  never  follow  false  ambition  more.       [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Chamber. 
Enter  BELVIDERA. 

Bel.  I'm  sacrific'd !  I'm  sold !  betray'd  to  shame ! 
Inevitable  ruin  has  enclos'd  me  ! 
He  that  should  guard  my  virtue  has  betray'd  it ; 
Left  me !   undone  me !  Oh,  that  I  could  hate  him  ! 
Where  shall  I  go?  Oh,  whither,  whither,  wander? 

Enter  JAFFIER. 

Jaf.  Can  Belvidera  want  a  resting-place, 
When  these  poor  arms  are  ready  to  receive  her? 
There  was  a  time — 

Bel.  Yes,  yes,  there  was  a  time, 
When  Belvidera's  tears,  her  cries,  and  sorrows, 
Were  not  despis'd ;  when,  if  she  chanc'd  to  sigh, 
Or  look'd  but  sad — there  was  indeed  a  time, 
When  Jafiier  would  have  ta'en  her  in  his  arms, 
Eas'd  her  declining  head  upon  his  breast, 
And  never  left  her  till  he  found  the  cause. 

Jaf.  Oh,  Portia,  Portia !  What  a  soul  was  thine ! 

Bel.  That  Portia  was  a  woman  ;  and  when  Brutus, 
Big  with  the  fate  of  Rome,  (heav'n  guard  thy 

safety!) 

Conceal'd  from  her  the  labours  of  his  mind ; 
She  let  him  see  her  blood  was  great  as  his, 
Flow'd  from  a  spring  as  noble,  and  a  heart 
Fit  to  partake  his  troubles  as  his  love. 
Fetch,  fetch  that  dagger  back,  the  dreadful  dower, 
Thou  gav'st  last  night  in  parting  with  me  ;  strike  it 
Here  to  my  heart ;  and  as  the  blood  flows  from  it, 
Judge  if  it  run  not  pure  as  Cato's  daughter's. 

Jaf.  Oh!  Belvidera! 

Bel.  Why  was  I  last  night  deliver'd  to  a  villain? 

Jaf.  Ha !  a  villain  ? 

Bel.  Yes,  to  a  villain  !  Why  at  such  an  hour 
Meets  that  assembly,  all  made  up  of  wretches  1 
Why,  I  in  this  hand,  and  in  that  a  dagger, 
Was  I  deliver'd  with  such  dreadful  ceremonies  ? 
"  To  you,  sirs,  and  to  your  honours,  I  bequeath 
her, 


And  with  her  this:  Whene'er  I  prove  unworthy — 
You  know  the  rest — then  strike  it  to  her  heart. 
Oh  !  why's  that  rest  conceal'd  from  me?  Must  I 
Be  made  the  hostage  of  a  hellish  trust? 
For  such  I  know  I  am  ;  that's  all  my  value. 
But,  by  the  love  and  loyalty  I  owe  thee, 
I'll  free  thee  from  the  bondage  of  the  slaves ; 
Straight  to  the  senate,  tell  'em  all  I  know, 
All  that  I  think,  all  that  my  fears  inform  me. 

Jaf.  Is  this  the  Roman  virtue  ;  this  the  blood 
That  boasts  its  purity  with  Cato's  daughter? 
Would  she  have  e'er  betray'd  her  Brutus  ? 

Bel.  No: 

For  Brutus  trusted  her.    Wert  thou  so  kind, 
What  would  not  Belvidera  suffer  for  thee  ? 

Jaf.  I  shall  undo  myself,  and  tell  thee  all. 
Yet  think  a  little,  ere  thou  tempt  me  further  ; 
Think  I've  a  tale  to  tell  will  shake  thy  nature, 
Melt  all  this  boasted  constancy  thou  talk'st  of, 
Into  vile  tears  and  despicable  sorrows  : 
Then  if  thou  should'st  betray  me  ! — 

Bel.  Shall  I  swear? 

Jaf.  No,  do  not  swear  ;  I  would  not  violate 
Thy  tender  nature  with  so  rude  a  bond ; 
But  as  thou  hop'st  to  see  me  live  my  days, 
And  love  thee  long,  lock  this  within  thy  breast ; 
I've  bound  myself  by  all  the  strictest  sacraments, 
Divine  and  human — 

Bel.  Speak! 

Jaf.  To  kill  thy  father. 

Bel.  My  father! 

Jaf.  Nay,  the  throats  of  the  whole  senate 
Shall  bleed,  my  Belvidera.     He,  amongst  us, 
That  spares  his  father,  brother,  or  his  friend, 
Is  damn'd. 

Bel.  Oh! 

Jaf.    Have  a  care,    and  shrink   not   even   in 

thought; 
For,  if  thou  dost— 

Bel.  I  know  it ;  thou  wilt  kill  me. 
Do;  strike  thy  sword  into  this  bosom ;  lay  me 
Dead  on  the  earth,  and  then  thou  wilt  be  safe. 
Murder  my  father!  though  his  cruel  nature 
Has  persecuted  me  to  my  undoing  ; 
Driven  me  to  basest  wants  ;  can  I  behold  him, 
With  smiles  of  vengeance,  butcher' d  in  his  age  ? 
The  sacred  fountain  of  my  life  destroy'd  ? 
And    canst  thou,  shad  the  blood  that  gave  me 

being  ? 

Nay,  be  a  traitor,  too,  and  sell  thy  country? 
Can  thy  great  heart  descend  so  vilely  low, 
Mix  with    hir'd   slaves,  bravoes,    and    common 

stabbers? 

Join  with  such  a  crew,  and  take  a  ruffian's  wages, 
To  cut  the  throats  of  wretches  as  they  sleep? 

Jaf.    Thou  wrong'st  me,  Belvidera!    I've  en- 

gag'd 

With  men  of  souls  ;  fit  to  reform  the  ills 
Of  all  mankind  :  there's  not  a  heart  amongst  them 
But 's  stout  as  death,  yet  honest  as  the  nature 
Of   man   first  made,    ere   fraud    and  vice  were 
fashion. 

Bel.  What's  he,  to  whose  curs'd  hands  lastnight 

thou  gav'st  me? 

Was  that  well  done?  Oh!  I  could  tell  a  story, 
Would  rouse  thy  lion  heart  out  of  its  den, 
And  make  it  rage  with  terrifying  fury. 

Jaf.  Speak  on,  I  charge  thee. 

Bel.  O,  my  love!  If  e*er 
Thy  Belvidera's  peace  deserv'd  thy  care, 
Remove  me   from  this  place.    Last  night,  last 
night!— 

Jaf.  Distract  me  not,  but  give  me  all  the  truth. 

Bel.  No  sooner  wert  thou  gone,  and  I  alone, 
Left  in  the  power  of  that  old  son  of  mischief; 
No  sooner  was  I  laid  on  my  sad  bed, 
But  that  vile  wretch  approached  me!    Then  m? 
heart 
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Throbb'd  with   its  fears :   Oh,   how   I  wept  and 

sigh'd! 

And  shrunk  and  trembled!  wish'd  in  vain  for  him 
That  should  protect  me  !  Thou,  alas!  wert  gone. 
Jaf.  Patience,   sweet  heav'n,  till  I  make  ven 
geance  sure. 
Bel.  He   drew  the  hideous   dagger  forth,  thou 

gav'st  him, 

And  with  upbraiding  smiles,  he  said,  "  Behold  it ; 
This  is  the  pledge  of  a  false  husband's  love  :" 
And  in  my  arms  then  press'd,  and  would   have 

clasp'd  me: 

But  with  my  cries,  I  scar'd  his  coward  heart, 
Till  he  withdrew,  and  mutter'd  vows  to  hell. 
These  are  thy  friends !  with  these  thy  life,  thy 

honour, 
Thy  love,  all  stak'd,  and  all  will  go  to  ruin. 

Jaf.  No  more:  I  charge  thee  keep  this  secret 

close. 

Clear  up  thy  sorrows  ;  look  as  if  thy  wrongs 
Were  all  forgot,  and  treat  him  like  a  friend, 
As  no  complaint  were  made.    No  more ;  retire, 
Retire,  my  life,  and  doubt  not  of  my  honour ; 
I'll  heal  its  failings,  and  deserve  thy  love. 

Bel.  Oh  !  should  I  part  with  thee,  I  fear  thou 

wilt, 
In  anger  leave  me,  and  return  no  more. 

Jaf.  Return  no  more  !  I  would  not  live  without 

thee 

Another  night,  to  purchase  the  creation. 
Bel.  When  shall  we  meet  again? 
Jaf.  Anon,  at  twelve 
I'll  steal  myself  to  thy  expecting  arms, 
Come  like  a  travell'd  dove,  and  bring  thee  peace. 
Bel.  Indeed! 
Jaf.  By  all  our  loves. 
Bel.  'Tis  hard  to  part ; 
But  sure  no  falsehood  ever  look'd  so  fairly. 
Farewell ;  remember  twelve.  [Exit. 

Jaf.  Let  heav'n  forget  me, 
"When  I  remember  not  thy  truth,  thy  love. 

Enter  PIERRE. 

Pier.  Jaffier! 

Jaf.  Who  calls  ? 

Pier.  A  friend,  that  could  have  wish'd 
T'have  found  thee  otherwise  employed.    What, 

hunt 

A  wife  on  the  dull  soil !     Sure  a  staunch  husband, 
Of  all  hounds  is  the  dullest.     Wilt  thou  never, 
Never  be  wean'd  from  caudles  and  confections'? 
What  feminine  tales  hast  thou  been  list'ning  to, 
Of  unair'd  shirts,  catarrhs,  and  tooth-ache,  got 
By  thin-sol'd  shoes  1     Damnation  !  that  a  fellow, 
Chosen  to  be  a  sharer  in  the  destruction 
Of  a  whole  people,  should  sneak  thus  into  corners 
To  ease  his  fulsome  lusts,  and  fool  his  mind. 

Jaf.  May  not  a  man  then  trifle  out  an  hour 
With  a  kind  woman,  and  not  wrong  his  calling? 

Pier.  Not  in  a  cause  like  our's. 

Jaf.  Then,  friend,  our  cause 
Is  in  adamn'd  condition  ;  for  I'll  tell  thee, 
That  canker-worm,  called   lechery,   has  touch'd 

it; 

'Tis  tainted  vilely.    Wouldst  tbou  think  it?  Re 
nault, 

(That  mortified,  old,  wither'd,  winter  rogue,) 
He  visited  her  last  night,  like  a  kind  guardian : 
Faith !  she  has  some  temptation,  that's  the  truth 
on't. 

Pier.  He  durst  not  wrong  his  trust. 

Jaf.  'Twas  something  late,  though, 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  lady's  chamber. 

Pier.  Was  she  in  bed  ? 

Jaf.  Yes,  faith,  in  virgin  sheets, 
While  as  her  bosom,  Pierre,  dish'd  neatly  up, 
Might  tempt  a  weaker  appetite  to  taste. 


Oh  !  how  the  old  fox  stunk,  I  warrant  thee, 
When  the  rank  fit  was  upon  him  ! 

Pier.  Patience  guide  me ! 
He  us'd  no  violence? 

Jaf.  No,  no  ;  out  on't,  violence ! 
Play'd  with  her  neck,  brush'd  her  with  his  grey 

beard  ; 
But  not  a  jot  of  violence. 

Pier.  Damn  him. 

Jaf.  Ay,  so  say  I ;  but  hush,  no  more  on't. 
All  hitherto  is  well,  and  I  believe 
Myself  no  monster  yet.     Sure  it  is  near  the  hour 
We  all  should  meet  for  our  concluding  orders. 
W7ill  the  ambassador  be  here  in  person  ? 

Pier.  No,  he  has  sent  commission  to  that  villain, 

Renault, 

To  give  the  executing  charge : 
I'd  nave  thee  be  a  man,  if  possible, 
And  keep  thy  temper;  for  a  brave  revenge 
Ne'er  comes  too  late. 

Jaf.  Fear  not,  I  am  cool  as  patience. 

Pier.  He's  yonder,  coming  this  way  through  the 

hall; 
His  thoughts  seem  full. 

Jaf.  Pr'ythee  retire,  and  leave  me 
With  him  alone  ;  I'll  put  him  to  some  trial ; 
See  how  his  rotten  part  will  bear  the  touching. 

Pier.  Be  careful,  then.  [Exit. 

Jaf.  Nay,  never  doubt,  but  trust  me. 
What!  be  a  devil,  take  a  damning  oath 
For  shedding  native  blood !  Can  there  be  a  sin 
In  merciful  repentance?  Oh,  this  villain !  (Retires.) 

Enter  RENAULT. 

Ren.  Perverse  and  peevish!  What  a  slave  is 

man, 

To  let  his  rebel  passions  master  him  ! 
Despatch  the  tool  her  husband— that  were  well. 
Who's  there?  (Jaffier  advances.') 

Jaf.  A  man. 

Ren.  My  friend,  my  near  ally, 
The  hostage  of  your  faith,  my  beauteous  charge, 
is  very  well. 

Jaf.  Sir,  are  you  sure  of  that? 
Stands  she  in  perfect  health?     Beats   her  pulse 

even? 
Neither  too  hot  nor  cold? 

Ren.  What  means  that  question? 

Jaf.  Oh !  women  have  fantastic  constitutions, 
Inconstant  in  their  wishes,  always  wavering, 
And  never  fix'd.     Was  it  not  boldly  done, 
Even  at  first  sight,  to  trust  the  thing  I  lov'd 
(A  tempting  treasure  too)  with  youth  so  fierce 
And  vigorous  as  thine?  but  thou  art  honest. 

Ren.  Who  dares  accuse  me  ? 

Jaf.  Curs'd  be  he  that  doubts 
Thy  virtue  !  I  have  tried  it,  and  declare, 
Were  I  to  choose  a  guardian  of  my  honour, 
I'd  put  it  in  thy  keeping  ;  for  I  know  thee. 

Ren.  Know  me ! 

Jaf.  Ay,  know  thee.    There's  no  falsehood  in 

thee: 

Thou  look'st  just  as  thou  art.     Let  us  embrace. 
Now  wouldst  thou  cut  my  throat,  or  I  cut  thine. 

Ren.  You  dare  not  do  t. 

Jaf.  You  lie,  sir.    (A  noise  without.) 

Ren.  How ! 

Jaf.  No  more : 
'Tis  a  base  world,  and  must  reform,  that's  all. 

Enter  SPINOSA,  ELLIOT,  THEODORE,  DURAND, 
REVILLIDO,  BRAMVEIL,  and  the  rest  of  the  Con 
spirators. 

Ren.  Spinosa!  Theodore! 

Spin.  The  same. 

Ren.  You  are  welcome. 
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Spin.  You  are  trembling,  sir. 
Ren.  'Tis  a  cold  night,  indeed,  and  I  am  aged; 
Full  of  decay  and  natural  infirmities :  (They  retire.) 

Re-enter  PIERRE. 

We  shall  be  warm,  my  friends,  I  hope,  to-morrow. 
Pier.  'Twas  not  well  done  ;  thou  shouldst  have 

stroak'd  him, 

And  not  have  gall'd  him.  (Aside  to  Jaffier.) 

Jaf.  Damn  him,  let  him  chew  on't ! 

(Aside  to  Pierre.) 

Heav'n!  where  ami?  beset  with  cursed  fiends, 
That  wait  to  damn  me  !  What  a  devil's  man, 
When  he  forgets  his  nature  ! 

(  Conspirators  advance.) 
Hush,  my  heart. 
Ren.  My  friends,  'tis  late;  are  we  assembled 

alH 

To-morrow's  rising  sun  must  see  you  all 
Deck'd  in  your  honours.     Are  the  soldiers  ready? 
Pier.  All,  all. 
Ren.  You,  Durand,  with  your  thousand,  must 

possess 

St.  Mark's ;   you,  captain,  know  your  charge  al 
ready ; 

'Tis  to  secure  the  ducal  palace : 
Be  all  this  done  with  the  least  tumult  possible, 
Till  in  each  place  you  post  sufficient  guards  : 
hen   sheathe   your  swords  in  every  breai 


Then 


meet. 


every  breast  you 


Jaf. Oh !  reverend  cruelty !  damn'd  bloody  villain! 

Ren.  During  this  execution,  Durand,  you 
Must  in  the  midst  keep  your  battalia  fast : 
And,  Theodore,  be  sure  to  plant  the  camion 
That  may  command  the  streets ; 
This  done,  we'll  give  the  general  alarm, 
Apply  petards,  and  force  the  ars'nal  gates  ; 
Then  fire  the  city  round  in  several  places, 
Or  with  our  cannon  (if  he  dare  resist) 
Batter  to  ruin.     But  above  all,  I  charge  you, 
Shed  blood  enough ;  spare  neither  sex  nor  age, 
Name  nor  condition  :  if  there  live  a  senator 
After  to-morrow,  though  the  dullest  rogue 
That  e'er  said  nothing,  we  have  lost  our  ends. 
If  possible,  let's  kill  the  very  name 
Of  senator,  and  bury  it  in  blood. 

Jaf.  Merciless,  horrid  slave.  Ay,  blood  enough ! 

Shed  blood  enough,  old  Renault !  how  thoucharm'st 

me !  (Aside.} 

Ren.  But  one  thing  more,  and  then  farewell,  till 

fate 

Join  us  again,  or  sep'rate  us  for  ever. 
Let's  all  remember, 

We  wear  no  common  cause  npon  our  swords  : 
Let  each  man  think  that  on  his  single  virtue 
Depends  the  good  and  fame  of  all  the  rest ; 
Eternal  honour  or  perpetual  infamy. 
You  droop,  sir.  (To  Jajfier.) 

Jaf.  No  ;  with  most  profound  attention 
I've  heard  it  all,  and  wonder  at  thy  virtue. 
Oh,  Belvidera !  take  me  to  thy  arms, 
And  shew  me  where's  my  peace,  for  I  have  lost  it. 
[Aside,  and  exit. 

Ren.  Without  the  least  remorse,  then,  let's  re 
solve 

With  fire  and  sword  t' exterminate  these  tyrants  : 
Under  whose  weight   this  wretched   country  la 
bours  ; 
The  means  are  only  in  our  hands  to  crown  them. 

Pier.  And  may  those  pow'rs  above  that  are  pro 
pitious 
To  gallant  minds,  record  this  cause  and  bless  it. 

Ren.  Thus  happy,  thus  secure  of  all  we  wish  for, 
Should  there,  my  friends,  be  found  among  us  one 
False  to  this  glorious  enterprise,  what  fate, 
What  vengeance  were  enough  for  such  a  villain? 


Ell.  Death  here  without  repentance,  hell  here 
after. 

Ren.  Let  that  be  my  lot,  if,  as  here  I  stand, 
Listed  by  fate  among  her  darling  sons, 
Though  I  had  one  only  brother,  dear  by  all 
The  strictest  ties  of  nature  ;  could  I  have  such  a 

friend 

Join'd  in  this  cause,  and  had  but  ground  to  fear 
He  meant  foul  play ;  may  this  right  hand  drop  from 

me, 

If  I'd  not  hazard  all  my  future  peace, 
And  stab  him  to  the  heart  before  you.     Who, 
Who  would  do  less  1  Wouldst  thou  not,  Pierre, 

the  same  ? 
Pier.  You've  singled  me,  sir,  out  for  this  hard 

question, 

As  if  'twere  started  only  for  my  sake. 
Am  I  the  thing  you  fear?    Here,  here's  my  bosom, 
Search  it  with  all  your  swords.     Am  I  a  traitor? 

Ren.  No  :  but  I  fear  your  late  commended  friend 
Is  little  less.     Come,  sirs,  'tis  now  no  time 
To  trifle  with  our  safety.    Where's  this  Jaffier? 
Spin.  He  left  the  room  just  now,  in  strange  dis 
order. 
Ren.  Nay,  there  is  danger  in  him;  I  observ'd 

him 

During  the  time  I  took  for  explanation : 
He  was  trasported  from  most  deep  attention 
To  a  confusion  which  he  could  not  smother, 
His  looks  grew  full  of  sadness  and  surprise, 
All  which  betray'd  a  wavering  spirit  in  him, 
That  labour' d  with  reluctancy  and  sorrow. 
What's  requisite  for  safety  must  be  done 
With  speedy  execution  :  he  remains 
Yet  in  our  power  :  I,  for  my  own  part,  wear 
A  dagger—    (  Taking  out  the  dagger  Jaf.  gave  him.) 
Pier.  Well  ? 

Ren.  And  I  could  wish  it — 
Pier.  Where? 
Ren.  Buried  in  his  heart. 
Pier.  Away! 

(Takes  the  dagger  from  him  and  puts  it  in 

his  pocket.) 
We're  yet  all  friends  ; 

No  more  of  this,  'twill  breed  ill  blood  among  us. 
Spin.  Let  us  all  draw  our  swords,  and  search  the 

house, 
Pull    him    from    the    dark   hole   where   he   sits 

brooding 
O'er  his  cold  fears,  and  each  man  kill  his  share  of 

him. 
Pier.  Who  talks  of  killing?     Who's  he'll  shed 

the  blood 

That's  dear  to  me  ?  Is't  you,  or  you,  or  you,  sir? 
What!  not  one  speak?  how  you  stand  gaping  all 
On  your  grave  oracle,  your  wooden  god  there  ! 
Yet  not  a  word  ?  Then,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  a  secret ; 
Suspicion's  but  at  best  a  coward's  virtue. 

(To  Renault.) 

Ren.  A  coward !  (Handles  his  sword.) 

Pier.  Put  up  thy  sword,  old  man  ; 
Thy    hand    shakes  at  it.     Come,  let's  heal   this 

breach  ; 
I  am  too  hot :  we  yet  may  all  live  friends. 

Spin.  Till  we  are  safe,  our  friendship  cannot  be 

so. 

Pier.  Again  !  Who's  that? 
Spin.  'Twas  I. 
Theo.  And  I. 
Ren.  And  I. 
All.  And  all. 

Ren.  Who  are  on  my  side  ? 
Spin.  Every  honest  sword. 
Letfs  die  like  men,  and  not  be  sold  like  slaves. 
Pier.  One  such  word  more,  by  heav'n,  I'll  to  the 

senate, 
And  hang  ye  all,  like  dogs,  in  clusters. 

(  They  half  draw  their  swords.) 
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coward  swords  half  out  their 


Why  do  you  not  all  brandish  them  like  mine? 
You  fear  to  die,  and  yet  dare  talk  of  killing. 

Ren.  Go  to  the  senate  and  betray  us !  haste  ! 
Secure  thy  wretched  life ;  we  fear  to  die 
Less  than  thou  dar'st  be  honest.  (Going.) 

Pier.  That's  rank  falsehood. 

(Seizes  Renault's  arm.) 

Fear'st  thou  not  death  ?  Fie  !  there's  a  knavish  itch 
In  that  salt  blood,  an  utter  foe  to  smarting. 
Had  Jaffier's   wife  prov'd  kind,  he'd  still  been 

true. 
Faugh,  how  that  stinks!  Thou  die?  thou  kill  my 

friend? 

Or  thou?  or  thou?  with  that  lean,  wither'd  face? 
Away  !  disperse  all  to  your  several  charges, 
And  meet  to-morrow  where  your  honour  calls  you. 
I'll  bring  that  man  whose  blood  you  so  much  thirst 

for, 

And  you  shall  see  him  venture  for  you  fairly. 
Hence !  hence,  I  say  !  {Exit  Renault  angrily. 

Spin.  I  fear  we've  been  to  blame, 
And  done  too  much. 

Theo.  'Twas  too  far  urg'd  against  the  man  you 

lov'd. 
Rev.  Here,  take  our  swords,  and  crush  them 

with  your  feet. 

Spin.  Forgive  us,  gallant  friend. 
Pier.  Nay,  now  you've  found 
The  way  to  melt  and  cast  me  as  you  will. 
Whence  arose  all  this  discord? 
Oh !  what  a  dangerous  precipice  have  we  'scap'd ! 
How  near  a  fall  was  all  we'd  long  been  building ! 
What  an  eternal  blot  had  stain'd  our  glories, 
If  one,  the  bravest  and  the  best  of  men, 
Had  fall'n  a  sacrifice  to  rash  suspicion, 
Butcher'd    by   those  whose  cause    he   came   to 

cherish ! 

Come  but  to-morrow,  all  your  doubts  shall  end, 
And  to  your  loves  me  better  recommend, 
That  I've  preserv'd  your  fame,  and  sav'd  my 


prese 

friend. 


[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.—Tlie  Rialto. 
Enter  JAFFIER  and  BELVIDERA. 

Jaf.  Where  dost  thou  lead  me  ?  Every  step  I 

move, 

Methinks  I  tread  upon  some  mangled  limb 
Of  a  rack'd  friend.    Oh,  my  charming  ruiii  ! 
Where  are  we  wandering  ? 

Bel.  To  eternal  honour  ; 
To  do  a  deed  shall  chronicle  thy  name 
Among  the  glorious  legends  of  those  few 
That  have  sav'd  sinking  nations.    Thy  renown 
Shall  be  the  future  song  of  all  the  virgins, 
Who  by  thy  piety  have  been  preserv  d 
From  horrid  violation.    Every  street 
Shall  be  adorn'd  with  statues  to  thy  honour  ; 
And  at  thy  feet  this  great  inscription  written, 
"  Remember  him  that  propp'd  the  fall  of  Venice." 

Jaf.  Rather,  remember  him,  who,  after  all 
The  sacred  bonds  of  oaths,  and  holier  friendship, 
In  fond  compassion  to  a  woman's  tears, 
Forgot  his  manhood,  virtue,  truth,  and  honour, 
To  sacrifice  the  bosom  that  reliev'd  him. 
Why  wilt  thou  damn  me? 

Bel.  Oh  ,  inconstant  man  ! 

How  will  you  promise  ;  how  will  you  deceive  ! 
Do,  return  back,  replace  me  in  my  bondage, 
Tell  all  thy  friends  how  dangerously  thou  lov'st 

me, 

And  let  thy  dagger  do  its  bloody  office. 
Or  if  thou  tbink'st  it  nobler,  let  me  live, 


'Till  I'm  a  victim  to  the  hateful  lust 
Of  that  infernal  devil. 
Last  night,  my  love! 

Jaf.  Name,  name  it  not  again  : 
It  shews  a  beastly  image  to  my  fancy, 
Will  wake  me  into  madness. 
Destruction,  swift  destruction, 
Fall  on  my  coward  head  if  I  forgive  him  ! 

Bel.  Delay  no  longer,  then,  but  to  the  senate, 
And  tell  the  dismal'st  story  ever  utter'd  : 
Tell  'em  what  bloodshed,  rapines,  desolations, 
Have  been  prepar'd :  how  near's  the  fatal  hour. 
Save  thy  poor  country,  save  the  reverend  blood 
Of  all  its  nobles,  which  to-morrow's  dawn 
Must  else  see  shed. 

Jaf.  Oh!  think  what  then  may  prove  my  lot: 
By  all  heav'n's  powers,  prophetic  truth  dwells  in 

thee; 
For  every  word. thou  speak'st  strikes  through  my 

heart ; 

Just  what  thou'st  made  me,  take  me,  Belvidera, 
And  lead  me  to  the  place  where  I'm  to  say 
This  bitter  lesson ;  where  I  must  betray 
My  truth,  my  virtue,  constancy,  and  friends. 
Must  I  betray  my  friend?    Ah !  take  me  quickly : 
Secure  me  well  before  that  thought's  renew'd; 
If  I  relapse  once  more,  all's  lost  forever. 

Bel.  Hast  thou  a  friend  more  dear  than  Belvi 
dera? 

Jaf.  No :  thou'rt  my  soul  itself ;  wealth,  friend 
ship,  honour, 

AH  present  joys,  and  earnest  of  all  future, 
Are  summ'd  in  thee, 

Enter  Officers  and  Guards. 

Offi.  Stand!  who  goes  there? 

Bel.  Friends. 

Offi.  But  what  friends  are  you? 

Bel.  Friends  to  the  senate,  and  the  state  of  Ve 
nice. 

Offi.  My  orders  are  to  seize  on  all  I  find 
At  this  late  hour,  and  bring  'em  to  the  council, 
Who  are  now  sitting. 

Jaf.  Sir,  you  shall  be  obey'd. 
Now  the  lot's  cast,  and  fate,  do  what  thou  wilt. 

[Exeunt ,  guarded. 

SCENE  II. — The  Senate-house,  where  appear  sit 
ting,  the  Duke  of  VENICE,   PRIULI,  and  other 
Senators. 

Duke.  Anthony,  Priuli,  senators  of  Venice, 
Speak,  why  are  we  assembled  here  this  night? 
What  have  you  to  inform  us  of,  concerns 
The  state  of  Venice'  honour,  or  it's  safety : 

Pri.  Could  words  express  the  story  I've  to  tell 

you, 

Fathers,  these  tears  were  useless,  these  sad  tears 
That  fall  from  my  old  eyes  ;  but  there  is  cause 
We  all  should  weep,  tear  off  these  purple  robes, 
And  wrap  ourelves  in  sackcloth,  sitting  down 
On  the  sad  earth,  and  cry  aloud  to  heav  n : 
Heav'n  knows,  if  yet  there  be  an  hour  to  come 
Ere  Venice  be  no  more. 

All  Sen.  How! 

Pri.  Nay,  we  stand 
Upon  the  very  brink  of  gaping  ruin. 
Within  this  city's  form'd  a  dark  conspiracy, 
To  massacre  us  all,  our  wives  and  children, 
Kindred  and  friends  ;  our  palaces  and  temples 
To  lay  in  ashes  :  nay,  the  hour  too  fix'd ; 
The  swords,  for  aught  I  know,  drawn  e'en  this  mo 
ment, 

And  the  wild  waste  begun.    From  unknown  hands 
I  had  this  warning  ;  but,  if  we  are  men, 
Let's  not  be  tamely  butcher'd,  but  do  something 
That  may  inform  the  world,  in  after  ages, 
Our  virtue  was  not  ruin'd,  though  we  were. 

(A  noise  without.) 
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Cupt.  Room,  room,  make  room  for  some  pri 
soners.  (  Without.') 

Enter  Officer  and  Guards. 

Duke.  Speak,  there.    What  disturbance? 

Offi.  Two  prisoners  have  the  guards  seiz'd  in  the 

street, 

Who  say,  they  come  t'inform  this  reverend  council 
About  their  present  danger. 

All  Sen.  Give  'em  entrance. 

Enter  JAFFIER,  Captain,  and  Guards. 

Well,  who  are  you? 

Jaf.  A  villain ! 

Would  every  man,  that  hears  me, 
Would  deal  so  honestly,  and  own  his  title. 

Duke.  Tis  rumour'd,  that  a  plot  has  been  con- 

triv'd 

Against  this  state  ;  and  you've  a  share  in't,  too. 
If  you  are  a  villain,  to  redeem  your  honour, 
Unfold  the  truth,  and  be  restor  d  with  mercy. 
Jaf.  Think  not,  that  I  to  save  my  life  came  hi 
ther; 

I  know  its  value  better  ;  but  in  pity 
To  all  those  wretches  whose  unhappy  dooms 
Are  fix'd  and  seal'd.     You  see  me  here  before  you, 
The  sworn  and  covenanted  foe  of  Venice  : 
But  use  me  as  my  dealings  may  deserve, 
And  I  may  prove  a  friend. 

Duke.  The  slave  capitulates  ; 
Give. him  the  tortures. 

Jaf.  That  you  dare  not  do  ; 
Your  fear  won't  let  you,  nor  the  longing  itch 
To  hear  a  story  which  you  dread  the  truth  of: 
Truth,  which  the  fear  of  smart  shall  ne'er  get  from 

me. 
Cowards   are  scar'd  with  threat'nings :  boys  are 

whipp'd 

Into  confessions  ;  but  a  steady  mind 
Acts  of  itself,  ne'er  asks  the  body's  counsel. 
Give  him  the  tortures  !  Name  but  such  a  thing 
Again,  by  heav'n  I'll  shut  these  lips  for  ever. 
Not  all  your  racks,  your  engines,  or  your  wheels, 
Shall  force  a  groan  away,  that  you  may  guess  at. 
Duke.  Name  your  conditions. 
Jaf.  For  myself  full  pardon, 
Besides  the  lives  of  two-and-twenty  friends, 
Whose  names  are  here  enroll'd,     Nay,  let  their 

crimes, 

Be  ne'er  so  monstrous,  I  mast  have  the  oaths 
And  sacred  promises  of  this  reverend  council, 
That,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  senate 
The  thing  I  ask  be  ratified.     Swear  this, 
And  I'll  unfold  the  secret  of  your  danger. 
Duke.  Propose  the  oath. 
Jaf.  By  all  the  hopes 
Ye  have  of  peace  and  happiness  hereafter, 
Swear.    Ye  swear? 

All  Sen.  We  swear.  (All  the  Council  bow.') 

Jaf.  And,  as  ye  keep  the  oath, 
May  you  and  your  posterity  be  bless'd, 
Or  cnrs'd  for  ever. 
AllSen.  Else  be  curs'd  for  ever. 

(They  bow  again.) 

Jaf.  Then  here's  the  list,  and  with't  the  full  dis 
close 
Of  all  that  threatens  you. 

(Delivers  a  paper  to  the  Officer,  who  gives 

it  to  the  Duke.) 
Now,  fate,  thou  hast  caught  me. 

Duke.    Give   order  that  all  diligent  search  be 

made 
To  seize  these  men ;  their  characters  are  public. 

(The  Duke  gives  the  first  paper  to  the  Officer.) 
The  paper  intimates  their  rendezvous 
To  be  at  the  house  of  a  faiu'd  Grecian  eourtezan, 


Call'd  Aquilina ;  see  that  place  secur'd. 

You,  Jaflier,  must  with  patience  bear  till  morning 

To  be  our  prisoner. 

Jaf.  Would  the  chains  of  death 
Had  bound  me  safe,  ere  I  had  known  this  minute ! 
Duke.  Captain,  withdraw  your  prisoner. 
Jaf.  Sir,  if  possible, 
Lead  me  where  my  own  thoughts  themselves  may 

lose  me  ; 

Where  I  may  doze  out  what  I've  left  of  life, 
Forget  myself,  and  this  day's  guilt  and  falsehood, 
"ruel  remembrance!  how  shafl  I  appease  thee? 

[Exit,  guarded. 
Offi.  (Without.)    More  traitors ;    room,  room! 

make  room  there ! 
Duke.  How's  this?  guards! 
Where  are  your  guards  ?  Shut  up  the  gates ;  the 

treason's 
Already  at  our  doors. 

Enter  Officer. 

Offi.  My  lords,  more  traitors, 
Seiz'd  in  the  very  act  of  consultation ; 
Furnish'd  with  arms,  and  instruments  of  mischief. 
Bring  in  the  prisoners. 

Enter  ELLIOT,  THEODORE,  RENAULT,  REVILLIDO, 
PIERRE,  and  other  Conspirators,  in  fetters. 

Pier.  You,  my  lords,  and  fathers 
'As  you  are  pleas'd  to  call  yourselves)  of  Venice  j 
[f  you  sit  here  to  guide  the  course  of  justice, 
Why  these  disgraceful  chains  upon  the  limbs 
That  have  so  often  labour'd  in  your  service? 
Are  these  the  wreaths  of  triumph  ye  bestow 
On  those  that  bring  you  conquest  home,  and  ho 
nours? 

Duke.  Go  on  ;  you  shall  be  heard,  sir. 

Sen.  And  be  hang'd  too,  I  hope. 

Pier.  Are  these  the  trophies  I've  deserv'd  for 

fighting 

Your  battles  with  confederated  powers? 
When  winds  and  seas  conspir'dto  overthrow  you; 
And  brought  the  fleets  of  Spain  to  your  own  har 
bours  ; 
When  yon,  great  duke,  shrunk  trembling  in  your 

palace, 

And  saw  your  wife,  the  Adriatic,  plough'd, 
Like  a  lewd  whore,  by  bolder  prows  than  your's  ; 
Stepp'd  not  I  forth,  and  taught  your  loose  Venetians 
The  task  of  honour,  and  the  way  to  greatness? 
Rais'd  you  from  your  capitulating  fears 
To  stipulate  the  terms  of  sued-for  peace  ? 
And  this  my  recompense  !  If  I'm  a  traitor, 
Produce  my  charge ;  or  shew  the  wretch  that's 

base 
And  brave  enough  to  tell  me  I'm  a  traitor. 

Duke.  Know  you  one  Jaffier? 

(Conspirators  murmur.) 

Pier.  Yes,  and  know  his  virtue. 
His  justice,  truth,  his  general  worth,  and  suffer 
ings, 
From  a  hard  father  taught  me  first  to  love  him. 

Duke.  See  him  brought  forth. 

Enter  JAFFIER,  guarded. 

Pier.  My  friend,  too,  bound !  nay,  then 
Our  fate  has  conquer'd  us,  and  we  must  fall. 
Why  droops  the  man  whose  welfare's   so  much 

mine, 
They're  but  one  thing?    These  reverend  tyrants, 

Jaffier, 
Call  us  traitors ;  art  thou  one,  my  brother? 

Jaf.  To  thee  I  am  the  falsest,  veriest  slave, 
That  e'er  betray'd  a  generous,  trusting  friend, 
And  gave  up  honour  to  be  sure  of  ruin. 
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AH    our    fair  hopes   which   morning  was  t'have 

crown'd, 
Has  this  curst  tongue  o'erthrown. 

Pier.  So,  then,  all's  over  : 
Venice  has  lost  her  freedom,  I  my  life. 
No  more:  Farewell!- 

Duke.  Say  :  will  you  make  confession 
Of  your  vile  deeds,  and  trust  the  senate's  mercy. 
Pier.  Curs'd  be  your  senate  !  curs'd  your  con 
stitution  : 

The  curse  of  growing  factions  and  divisions, 
Still  vex  your  councils,  shake  your  public  safety, 
And  make  the  robes  of  government  you  wear 
Hateful  to  you,  as  these  base  chains  to  me. 
Duke.  Pardon,  or  death? 
Pier.  Death  !  honourable  death ! 
Ren.  Death's  the  best  thing  we  ask,  or  you  can 

give; 
No  shameful  bonds,  but  honourable  death, 

Duke.  Break  up  the  council.    Captain,   guard 

your  prisoners. 

Jaffier,  you're  free,  but  these  must  wait  for  judg 
ment. 

[The    Captain  takes  of  Jaffier' s   chains. 
The  Duke  and  Council  go  away  through 
the  arch.     The  Conspirators,  all  but  Jaf 
fier  and  Pier  re,  go  off,  guarded. 
Pier.  Come,  where's  my  dungeon  ?   Lead  me  to 

my  straw  : 

It  will  not  be  the  first  time  I've  lodg'd  hard 
To  do  the  senate  service. 
Jaf.  Hold,  one  moment. 

Pier.  Who's  he  disputes  the  judgment  of  the  se 
nate? 
Presumptuous  rebel !  (Strikes  Jaffier.)  On! 

(To  Officer.) 

Jaf.  By  heav'n,  you  stir  not ! 
I  must  be  heard ;  I  must  have  leave  to  speak. 
Thou  hast  disgrac'd  me,  Pierre,  by  a  vile  blow : 
Had  not  a  dagger  done  thee  nobler  justice  ? 
But  use  me  as  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  not  wrong 

me ; 

For  I  am  fallen  beneath  the  basest  injuries: 
Yet  look  upon  me  with  an  eye  of  mercy, 
With  pity  and  with  charity  behold  me : 
And  as  there  dwells  a  godlike  nature  in  thee, 
Listen  with  mildness  to  my  supplications. 

Pier.  What  whining  monk  art  thou?  what  holy 

cheat, 

That  wouldst  encroach  upon  my  credulous  ears, 
And  cantst  thus,  vilely?  Hence !  I  know  thee  not: 
Leave,  hypocrite ! 
Jaf.  Not  know  me,  Pierre? 
Pier.  No,  I  know  thee  not.      What  art  thou? 
Jaf.  Jaffier,  thy  friend ;  thy  once-lov'd,  valu'd 

friend ; 
Though  now  deservedly  scorn'd,  and  us'd  most 

hardly. 
Pier.  Thou,  Jaffier!  thou,  my  once-lov'd,  valu'd 

friend ! 
By  heavens,  thou  liest!    the  man  so  call'd,  my 

friend, 

Was  generous,  honest,  faithful,  just,  and  valiant; 
Noble  in  mind,  and  in  his  person  lovely ; 
Dear  to  my  eyes,  and  tender  to  my  heart: 
But  thou, — a    wretched,  base,    false,    worthless 

coward, 

Poor  even  in  soul,  and  loathsome  in  thy  aspect! 
All  eyes  must  shun  thee,  and  all  hearts  detest  thee. 
Pr'ythee  avoid;  nor  longer  cling  thus  round  me, 
Like  something  baneful,  that  my  nature's  chill'd  at. 
Jaf.  I  have  not  wrong'd  thee;  by  these  tears  I 

have  not. 
Pier.  Hast  thou  not  wrong'd  me  ?  Dar'st  thou 

call  thyself 

That  once  lov'd,  valu'd  friend  of  mine, 
And  swear  thou  hast  not  wrong'd  me?   Whence 
these  chains  ? 


Whence  the  vile  death  which  I  may  meet  this  mo~ 

ment? 

Whence  this  dishonour,  but  from  thee,  thou  false 
one? 

Jaf.  All's  true,  yet  grant  one  thing,  and  I've  done 
asking. 

Pier.  What's  that? 

Jaf.  To  take  thy  life,  on  such  conditions 
The  council  have  propos'd :  thou  and  thy  friends 
May  yet  live  long,  and  to  be  better  treated. 

Pier.  Life!  ask  my  life!  confess!  record  myself 
A  villain,  for  the  privilege  to  breathe  ! 
And  carry  up  and  down  this  cursed  city, 
A  discontented  and  repining  spirit, 
Burthensome  to  itself,  a  few  years  longer ; 
To  lose  it,  may  be  at  last,  in  a  lewd  quarrel 
For  some  new  friend,  treacherous  and  false  as  thou 

art! 

No,  this  vile  world  and  I  have  long  been  jangling, 
And  cannot  part  on  better  terms  than  now, 
When  only  men,  like  thee,  are  lit  to  live  in't. 

Jaf.  By  all  that's  just- 
Pier.  Swear  by  some  other  powers, 
For  thou  hast  broke  that  sacred  oath  too  lately. 

Jaf.  Then,  by  that  hell  I  merit,  I'll  not  leave 

thee, 

Till,  to  thyself,  at  least  thou'rt  reconcil'd, 
However  thy  resentment  deal  with  me. 

Pier.  Not  leave  me ! 

Jaf.  No,  thou  shalt  not  force  me  from  thee. 
Use  me  reproachfully,  and  like  a  slave  ; 
Tread  on  me,  buffet  me,  heap  wrongs  on  wrongs 
On  my  poor  head ;  I'll  bear  it  all  with  patience 
Shall  weary  out  thy  most  unfriendly  cruelty  : 
Lie  at  thy  feet,  and  kiss  'em  though  they  spurn 

me, 

Till  wounded  by  my  sufferings,  thou  relent, 
And  raise  me  to  thy  arms,  with  dear  forgiveness. 

Pier.  Art  thou  not — 

Jaf.  What? 

Pier.  A  traitor  ? 

Jaf.  Yes. 

Pier.  A  villain  ? 

Jaf.  Granted. 

Pier.  A  coward,  a  most  scandalous  coward ; 
Spiritless,  void  of  honour;  one  who  has  sold 
Thy  everlasting  fame,  for  shameless  life? 

Jaf.  All,  all  and  more,  much  more :  my  faults 
are  numberless. 

Pier.  And  would'st  thou  have  me  live  on  terms 

like  thine  ? 
Base,  as  thou  art  false — 

Jaf.  No  :  'tis  to  me  that's  granted : 
The  safety  of  thy  life  was  all  I  aim'd  at, 
In  recompense  for  faith  and  trust  so  broken. 

Pier.  I   scorn  it  more,  because  preserv'd  by 

thee; 

And,  as  when  first  my  foolish  heart  took  pity 
On  thy  misfortunes,  sought  thee  in  thy  miseries, 
Reliev'd  thy  wants,  and  rais'd  thee  from  the  state 
Of  wretchedness,  in  which  thy  fate  had  plung'd 

thee, 

To  rank  thee  in  my  list  of  noble  friends, 
All  I  receiv'd,  in  surety  for  thy  truth, 
Were  unregarded  oaths,  and  this,  this  dagger, 
Giv'n  with  a  worthless  pledge,  thou  since  hast 

stol'n  : 

So  I  restore  it  back  to  thee  again  ; 
Swearing  by    all    those  powers  which  thou  hast 

violated, 

Never,  from  this  curs'd  hour,  to  hold  communion, 
Friendship,   or  interest,  with  thee,   though   our 

years 

Were  to  exceed  those  limited  the  world. 
Take  it;  farewell — for  now  I  owe  thee  nothing. 

Jaf.  Say,  thou  wilt  live  then. 

Pier.  For  my  life,  dispose  it 
Just  as  thou  wilt,  because  'tis  what  I'm  tir'd  with. 
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Jaf.  Oh,  Pierre! 

Pier.  No  more. 

Jaf.  My  eyes  won't  lose  sight  of  thee, 
But  languish  after  thee,  and  ache  with  gazing. 

Pier.  Leave  me.     Nay  then,  thus,  thus  I  throw 

thee  from  me ; 

And  curses,  great  as  is  thy  falsehood,  catch  thee. 

[Exit  guarded. 

Jaf.  Amen. 

He's  gone,  ray  father,  friend,  preserver  ! 
And  here's  the  portion  he  has  left  me  : 

(Holds  the  dagger  up.) 

This  dagger.  Well  remember'd  !  with  this  dagger, 
I  gave  a  solemn  vow,  of  dire  importance  ; 
Parted  with  this  and  Belvidera  together. 
Have  a  care,  mem'ry,  drive  that  thought  no  farther : 
No,  I'll  esteem  it  as  a  friend's  last  legacy  ; 
Treasure  it  up  within  this  wretched  bosom, 
Where  it  may  grow  acquainted  with  my  heart, 
That  when  they  meet  they  start  not  from  each  other. 
So,  now  for  thinking.     A  blow ! — call'd  a  traitor, 

villain, 

Coward,  dishonourable  coward  !  faugh  ! 
Oh  !  for  a  long,  sound  sleep,  and  so  forget  it ! 
Down,  busy  devil ! 

Enter  BELVIDERA. 

Bel.  Whither  shall  I  fly  ? 
Where  hide  me  and  my  miseries  together? 
Where's  now  the  Roman  constancy  I  boasted? 
Sunk  into  trembling  fears  and  desperation, 
Not  daring  to  look  up  to  that  dear  face 
Which  us  d  to  smile,  ev'n  on  my  faults  ;  but  down, 
Bending  these  miserable  eyes  on  earth, 
Must  move  in  penance,  and  implore  much  mercy. 

Jaf.   Mercy !    kind  heav'n  has  surely   endless 

stores, 

Hoarded  for  thee,  of  blessings  yet  untasted : 
Oh,  Belvidera !  I'm  the  wretched'st  creature 
E'er  crawl'd  on  earth. 
My  friend  too,  Belvidera,  that  dear  friend, 
Who,  next  to  thee,  was  all  my  health  reioic'd  in, 
Has  us'd  me  like  a  slave,  shamefully  us  d  me  : 
'Twould  break  thy  pitying  heart  to  hear  the  story. 

Bel.  What  has  he  done? 

Jaf.  Before  we  parted, 

Ere  yet  his  guards  had  led  him  to  his  prison, 
Full  of  severest  sorrows  for  his  sufferings, 
With  eyes  o'erflowing,  and  a  bleeding  heart, 
As  at  his  feet  I  kneel'd  and  sued  for  mercy  ; 
With  a  reproachful  hand  he  dash'd  a  blow  : 
He  struck  me,  Belvidera!   by  heav'n,  he  struck 

me! 

Buffetted,  call'd  me  traitor,  villain,  coward  ! 
Am  I  a  coward  ?  Am  I  a  villain  ?  Tell  me : 
Thou'rt  the  best  judge,  and  mad'st  me,  if  I  am  so  ! 
Damnation !  Coward  ! 

Bel.  Oh  !  forgive  him,  Jaffier ; 
And,  if  his  sufferings  wound  thy  heart  already, 
What  will  they  do  to- morrow? 

Jaf.  Ah  !     ' 

Bel.  To-morrow, 
When   thou    shalt  see  him  stretch'd   in  all    the 

agonies 

Of  a  tormenting  and  a  shameful  death  : 
His  bleeding  bowels,  and  his  broken  limbs, 
Insulted  o'er,  by  a  vile,  butchering  villain; 
What  will  thy  heart  do  then?    Oh!   sure   'twill 

stream, 
Like  my  eyes  now. 

Jaf.  What  means  thy  dreadful  story? 
Death,  and  to-morrow! 

Bel.    The  faithless   senators,   'tis   they've  de 
creed  it  : 

They  say,  according  to  our  friends'  request, 
They  shall  have  death,  and  not  ignoble  bondage : 
Declare  their  promis'd  mercy  all  as  forfeited : 


False  to  their  oaths,  and  deaf  to  intercession, 
Warrants  are  pass'd  for  public  death  to-morrow. 
Jaf.  Death!  doom'd  to  die  !  condemn'd  unheard  ! 

unpleaded  ! 

Bel.  Nay,  cruel'st  racks  and  torments  are  pre 
paring 

To  force  confession  from  their  dying  pangs. 
Oh  !  do  not  look  so  terribly  upon  me  ! 
How  your  lips  shake,  and  all  your  facedisorder'd ! 
What  means  my  love? 

Jaf.  Leave  me,  I  charge  thee,  leave  me. — Strong 

temptations 
Wake  in  my  heart. 
Bel.  For  what  ? 
Jaf.  No  more,  but  leave  me. 
Bel.  Why? 

Jaf.  Oh  !  by  heav'n,  I  love  thee  with  that  fond 
ness, 

I  would  not  have  thee  stay  a  moment  longer 
Near  these  curs'd  hands  :  Are  they  not  cold  upon 

thee? 
(Pulls  the  dagger  half  out  of  his  bosom ,  and 

puts  it  back  again.) 

Bel.  No,  everlasting  comfort's  in  thy  arms. 
To  lean  thus  on  thy  breast,  is  softer  ease 
Than  downy  pillows  deck'd  with  leaves  of  roses. 
Jaf.  Alas !  thou  think'st  not  of  the  thorns  'tis 

fill'd  with  : 

Fly,  ere  they  gall  thee.     There's  a  lurking  serpent, 
Ready  to  leap  and  sting  thee  to  the  heart : 
Art  thou  not  terrified? 
Bel.  No. 

Jaf.  Call  to  mind 
What  thou  hast  done,   and    whither    thou    hast 

brought  me. 
Bel.  Ha  ! 

Jaf.  Where's  my  friend  ?  my  friend,  thou  smi 
ling  mischief! 
Nay,  shrink  not,  now  Mis  too  late  ;  thou  should'st 

have  fled 

When  thy  guilt  first  had  cause  ;  for  dire  revenge 
Is  up,  and  raging  for  my  friend.     He  groans  ! 
Hark,  how   he   groans !    his  screams   are  in  my 

ears ! 

Already,  see,  they've  fix'd  him  on  the  wheel, 
And  now  they  tear  him — Murder !  Perjur'd  senate  ! 
Murder — Oh — Hark    thee,    traitress,    thou    hast 

done  this, 

Thanks  to  thy  tears  and  false  persuading  love. 
How  her  eyes  speak  !    Oh,  thou  bewitching  crea 
ture  !  (Feeling  for  his  dagger.) 
Madness  can't  hurt  thee.     Come,  thou  little  trem 
bler, 

Creep  even  into  my  heart,  and  there  lie  safe  : 
Tis  thy  own  citadel.— Ha!— yet  stand  off. 
Heav'n  must  have  justice,  and  my  broken  vows 
Will  sink  me  else  beneath  its  reaching  mercy. 
I'll  wink,  and  then  'tis  done — 

Bel.  What  means  the  lord 

Of  me,  my  life,  and  love?  What's  in  thy  bosom, 
Thou  grasp'st  at  so?  Nay,  why  am  I  thus  treated  ! 
(Jaffier  draws  the  dagger,  and  offers  to 

stab  her.) 

Jaf.  Know,  Belvidera,  when  we  parted  last, 
I  gave  this  dagger  with  thee,  as  in  trust, 
To  be  thy  portion  if  I  e'er  prov'd  felse. 
On  such  condition,  was  my  truth  believ'd  : 
But  now  'tis  forfeited,  and  must  be  paid  for. 

(Offers  to  stab  her  again.) 

Bel.  Oh!  mercy!  (Kneeling.) 

Jaf.  Nay,  no  struggling. 
Bel.  Now  then,  kill  me. 
While  thus  I  cling  about  thy  cruel  neck, 
Kiss  thy  revengeful  lips,  and  die  in  joys 
Greater  than  any  I  can  guess  hereafter. 

(Leaps  on  his  neck,  and  kisses  him.) 
Jaf.  I  am,  I  am  a  coward  ;  witness,  heav'n, 
Witness  it,  earth,  and  every  being,  witness  : 
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'Tis  but  one  blow !  yet,  by  immortal  love, 
I  cannot  longer  bear  a  thought  to  harm  thee. 

(He  throws  away  the  dagger,  and  embraces  her.) 
The  seal  of  providence  is  sure  upon  thee  : 
And  thou  wert  born  for  yet  unheard-of  wonders. 
Oh  !  thou  wert  either  born  to  save  or  damn  me  ! 
By  all  the  power  that's  giv'n  thee  o'er  my  soul, 
By  thy  resistless  tears  and  conquering  smiles, 
By  the  victorious  love  that  still  waits  on  thee, 
Fly  to  thy  cruel  father,  save  my  friend, 
Or  all  our  future  quiet's  lost  for  ever. 
Fall  at  his  feet,  cling  round  his  reverend  knees, 
Speak  to  him  with  thy  eyes,  and  with  thy  tears, 
Melt  his  hard  heart,  and  wake  dead  nature  in  him, 
Crush  him  in  th'  arms,  torture  him  with  thy  soft 
ness  ; 

Nor,  till  thy  prayers  are  granted,  set  him  free, 
But  conquer  him,  as  thou  hast  conquer'd  me. 

[Exeunt. 

ACTV. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  Priuli's  house. 
Enter  PRIULI. 

Pri.  Why,  cruel  heav'n,  have  my  unhappy  days 
Been  lengthen' d  to  this  sad  one  ?  Oh  !  dishonour 
And  deathless  infamy  is  fallen  upon  me. 
Was  it  my  fault  ?  Am  I  a  traitor?  No. 
But  then,  my  only  child,  my  daughter  wedded  : — 
There  my  best  blood  runs  foul,  and  a  disease 
Incurable  has  seiz'd  upon  my  memory. 

Enter  BELVIDERA,  in  a  long  mourning  veil. 

Bel.  He's  there  ;  my  father,  my  inhuman  father, 
That  for  three  years  has  left  an  only  child 
Expos'd  to  all  the  outrages  of  fate, 
And  cruel  ruin  ! — Oh — 

Pri.  What  child  of  sorrow 

Art  thou,  that  com'st  wrapt  up  in  weeds  of  sadness, 
And  mov'st  as  if  thy  steps  were  tow'rds  a  grave? 

Bel.  A  wretch,  who  from  the  very  top  of  happi 
ness 

Am  fall'n  into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery, 
And  want  your  pitying  hand  to  raise  me  up  again. 

Pri.  What  wouldst  thou  beg  for? 

Bel.  Pity  and  forgiveness.  (Throws  up  her  veil.) 
By  the  kind,  tender  names  of  child  and  father, 
Hear  my  complaints,  and  take  me  to  your  love. 

Pri.  My  daughter ! 

Bel.  Yes,  your  daughter! 
And  you've  oft  told  me, 

With  smiles  of  love  and  chaste  paternal  kisses, 
I'd  much  resemblance  of  my  mother. 

Pri.  Don't  talk  thus. 

Bel.  Yes,  I  must,  and  you  must  hear  me  too. 
I  have  a  husband. 

Pri.  Damn  him. 

Bel.  Oh  !  do  not  curse  him  ; 

He  would  not  speak  so  hard  a  word  towards  you, 
On  any  terms,  howe'er  he  deals  with  me. 

Pri.  Ha!  what  means  my  child? 

Bel.  Oh  !  my  husband,  my  dear  husband, 
Carries  a  dagger  in  his  once  kind  bosom, 
To  pierce  the  heart  of  your  poor  Belvidera. 

Pri.  Kill  thee  ! 

Bel.  Yes,  kill  me.    When  he  pass'd  his  faith 
And  covenant  against  your  state  and  senate, 
He  gave  me  up  a  hostage  for  his  truth  : 
With  me  a  dagger  and  a  dire  commission, 
Whene'er  he  fail'd,  to  plunge  it  through  this  bo 
som. 

I  learn't  the  danger,  chose  the  hour  of  love 
T'  attempt  his  heart,  and  bring  it  back  to  honour. 
Great  love  prevail'd,  and  bless'd  me  with  success ! 
He  came,  confess'd,  betray'd  his  dearest  friends 


Forpromis'd  mercy.  Now  they're  doom'dto  suffer. 
Gall'd  with  remembrance  of  what  then  was  sworn, 
If  they  are  lost,  he  vows  t'appease  the  gods 
With  this  poor  life,  and  make  my  blood  the  atone 
ment. 

Pri.  Heav'ns ! 

Bel.  If  I  was  ever  then  your  care,  now  hear  me ; 
Fly  to  the  senate,  save  the  promis'd  lives 
Of  his  dear  friends,  ere  mine  be  made  the  sacrifice. 

Pri.  Oh,  my  heart's  comfort ! 

Bel.  Will  you  not,  my  father  ? 
Weep  not,  but  answer  me. 

Pri.  By  heav'n  I  will. 

Not  one  of  them  but  what  shall  be  immortal. 
Canst  thou  forgive  me  all  my  follies  past? 
I'll  henceforth  be  indeed  a  father  ;  never, 
Never  more  thus  expose,  but  cherish  thee, 
Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life, 
Dear  as  those  eyes  that  weep  in  fondness  o'er  thee. 
Peace  to  thy  heart.     Farewell. 

Bel.  Go,  and  remember, 
'Tis  Belvidera'slife  her  father  pleads  for.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Garden. 
Enter  JAFFIER. 

Jaf.  Final  destruction  seize  on  all  the  world ! 
Bend  down,  ye  heav'ns,  and  shutting  round  this 

earth, 
Crush  the  vile  globe  into  its  first  confusion  ! 

Enter  BELVIDERA. 

Bel.  My  life.  (Meeting  him.) 

Jaf.  My  plague.  (Turning from  her.) 

Bel.  Nay,  then  J  see  my  ruin. 
If  I  must  die  ! — 

Jaf.  Nor  let   the  thoughts  of  death  perplex  thy 

fancy ; 

But  answer  me  to  what  I  shall  demand, 
With  a  firm  temper  and  unshaken  spirit. 

Bel.  I  will,  when  I  have  done  weeping. 

Jaf.  Fie  !  no  more  on't — 
How  long  is't  since  that  miserable  day 
We  wedded  first. 

Bel.  Oh  !  Oh  ! 

Jaf.  Nay,  keep  in  thy  tears, 
Lest  they  unman  me  too. 

Bel.  Heav'n  knows  I  cannot ; 
The  words  you  utter  sound  so  very  sadly, 
The  streams  will  follow. 

Jaf.  Come,  I'll  kiss  'em  dry  then. 

Be  I.  But  was't  a  miserable  day  ? 

Jaf.  A  curs'd  one. 

Bel.  I  thought  it  otherwise;  and  you've  often 

sworn, 

In  the  transporting  hours  of  warmest  love, 
When  sure  you  spoke  the  truth,  you've  sworn  you 
bless'd  it. 

Jaf.  'Twas  a  rash  oath. 

Bel.  Then  why  am  I  not  cnrs'd  too  ? 

Jaf.  No,  Belvidera  ;  by  th'  eternal  truth, 
I  dote  with  too  much  fondness. 

Bel.  Still  so  kind  ? 
Still  then  do  you  love  me  ? 

Jaf.  Man  ne'er  was  blest 
Since  the  first  pair  met,  as  I  have  been. 

Bel.  Then  sure  you  will  not  curse  me  ? 

Jaf.  No,  I'll  bless  thee.  , 
I  came  on  purpose,  Belvidera,  to  bless  thee. 
'Tis  now,  I  think  three  years,  we've  liv'd  together. 

Bel.  And  may  no  fatal  minute  ever  part  us, 
Till,  reverend  grown  for  age  and  love,  we  go 
Down  to  one  grave,  as  our  last  bed,  together  : 
There  sleep  in  peace,  till  an  eternal  morning. 

Jaf.  Did  I  not  say,  I  came  to  bless  thee? 

Bel.  You  did. 


SCENE  3.] 
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Jaf.  Then  hear  me,  bounteous  heav'n: 
Pour   down    your    blessings    on   this    beauteous 

head, 

Where  everlasting  sweets  are  always  springing, 
With  a  continual  giving  hand  : — let  peace, 
Honour,  and  safety, always  hover  round  her! 
Feed  her  with  plenty  ;  let  her  eyes  ne'er  see 
A  sight  of  sorrow,  nor  her  heart  know  mourning  : 
Crown  all  her  days  with  joy,  her  nights  with  rest, 
Harmless  as  her  own  thoughts  ;  and  prop  her  vir 
tue, 

To  bear  the  loss  of  one  that  too  much  lov'd  ; 
And  comfort  her  with  patience  in  our  parting. 

Bel.  How!  parting  ?  parting? 

Jaf.  Yes,  for  ever  part ; 
I  have  sworn,  Belvidera,  by  yon  heav'n, 
That  best  can  tell  how  much  I  lose  to  leave  thee, 
We  part  this  hour  for  ever. 

Bel.  Oh  !  call  back 

Your  cruel  blessing ;    stay  with   me,   and  curse 
me. 

Jaf.  Now  hold,  heart,  or  never. 

Bel.    By  all    the  tender  days  we've  liv'd  to 
gether, 
Pity  my  sad  condition  :  speak,  but  speak. 

Jaf.  Oh  !  Oh  ! 

Bel.  By  these  arms,  that  now  cling  round  thy 

neck, 
By  these  poor  streaming  eyes — 

Jaf.  Murder  !  nnhold  me  : 
Or  by  th'  immortal  destiny  that  doom'd  me 

(Draws  the  dagger.) 

To  this  curs'd  minute,  I'll  not  live  one  longer; 
Resolve  to  let  me  go  or  see  me  fall. — 
Hark  the  dismal  bell  (  Passing  bell  tolls.) 

Tolls  out  for  death  !  I  must  attend  its  call  too ; 
For  my  poor  friend,  my  dying  Pierre,  expects 

me: 

He  sent  a  message  to  require  I'd  see  him 
Before  he  died,  and  take  his  last  forgiveness. 
Farewell,  for  ever. 

Bel.  Leave  thy  dagger  with  me  ; 
JSequeath  me   something.   Not  one  kiss  at  part 
ing? 
Oh  !  my  poor  heart,  when  wiltthou  break? 

(  Going  out.  looks  back  at  him. ) 

Jaf.  Yet  stay : 

We  have  a  child,  as  yet  a  tender  infant : 
Be  a  kind  mother  to  him  when  I  am  gone  : 
Breed  him  in  virtue,  and  the  paths  of  honour, 
But  never  let  him  know  his  father's  story. 
I  charge  thee,   guard  him  from  the  wrongs  my 

fate 

May  do  his  future  fortune,  or  his  name  : 
Now — nearer  yet —          (Approaching  each  other.) 
Oh  !  that  my  arms  were  rivetted 
Thus  round  thee  ever  !    But  my  friend !   ray  oath  ! 
This,  and  no  more.  (Kisses  her.) 

Bel.  Another,  sure  another, 

For  that  poor  little  one  you've  ta'en  such  care  of. 
I'll  giv't  him  truly. 

Jaf.  So,  now  farewell. 

Bel.  For  ever  ? 

Jaf.  Heav'ti  knows,  for  ever;  all   good  angels 
guard  thee.  [Exit. 

Bel.  AH  ill  ones  sure  had  charge  of  me  this  mo 
ment. 

Curs'd  be  my  days,  and  doubly  curs'd  my  nights, 
Oh  !  give  me  daggers,  fire,  or  water  : 
How  I  could  bleed,  how  burn,  how   drown  the 

waves 

Huzzing  and  booming  round  my  sinking  head, 
Till  I  descended  to  the  peaceful  bottom ! 
Oh  !  there's  all  quiet ;  here,  all  rage  and  fury : 
The  air's  too  thin,  and  pierces  my  weak  brain  ; 
I  long  for  thick,  substantial  sleep  ;  hell !  hell ! 
Burst  from  the  centre,  rage  and  roar  aloud, 
If  thon  art  half  so  hot,  so  mad  as  I  am.          [Exit. 


SCENE  III.— A  Sea/old,  and  a  wheel  prepared  for 
the  execution  of  Pierre. 

Enter  Officer,  PIERRE,  Guards,  Executioner,  and 
a  great  Rabble. 

Pier.  My  friend  not  come  yet  ? 


Enter  JAFFIER. 


Jaf.  Oh,  Pierre ! 
Pier.  Yet  nearer. 


(They  embrace.) 


Dear  to  my  arms,  though  thou'st  undone  my  fame, 

I  can't  forget  to  love  thee.     Pr'ythee,  Jaffier, 

Forgive  that  filthy  blow  my  passion  dealt  thee  ; 

I'm  now  preparing  for  the  land  of  peace, 

And  fain  would  have  the  charitable  wishes 

Of  all  good  men,  like  thee,  to  bless  my  journey. 

Jaf.  Good  !    I   am  the   vilest  creature,   worse 

than  e'er 
Suffer'd  the  shameful  fate  thou'rt  going  to  taste  of. 

Off.  The  time  grows   short  ;  your  friends   are 
dead  already. 

Jaf.  Dead! 

Pier.  Yes,  dead,  Jaffier;  they've   all  died  like 

men  too, 
Worthy  their  character. 

Jaf.  And  what  must  I  do  ? 

Pier.  Oh,  Jaffier! 

Jaf.  Speak  aloud  thy  burthen'd  soul, 
And  tell  thy  troubles  to  thy  tortur'd  friend. 

Pier.  Friend  !  Could'st  thou  yet  be  a  friend,  a 

generous  friend, 

I  might  hope  comfort  from  thy  noble  sorrows. 
Heav'n  knows,  I  want  a  friend. 

Jaf.  And  I  a  kind  one, 

That  would  not  thus  scorn  my  repenting  virtue, 
Or  think,  when  he's  to  die,  my  thoughts  are  idle. 

Pier.  No  !  live,  I  charge  thee,  Jaffier. 

Jaf.  Yes,  I  will  live: 
But  it  shall  be  to  see  thy  fall  reveng'd 
At  such  a  rate,  as  Venice  long  shall  groan  for. 

Pier.  Wiltthou? 

Jaf.  I  will,  by  heav'n ! 

Pier.  Then  still  thon'rt  noble, 
And  I  forgive  thee.     Oh— yet— shall  I  trust  thee? 

Jaf.  No  ;  I've  been  false  already. 

Pier.  Dost  thou  love  me  ? 

Jaf.  Rip  up  my  heart,  and  satisfy  thy  doubtings. 

Pier.  Curse  on  this  weakness.  (Weeps.) 

Jaf.  Tears !  Amazement !  Tears  ! 
I  never  saw  thee  melted  thus  before  ; 


And  know  there's  something  lab'ring  in  thy  bosom, 
have  vent:  though  I'm   a  villain,  tell 


That  must  have 


Pier.  Seest  thou  that  engine  ? 

(  Pointing  to  the  wheel. ) 

Jaf.  Why1? 

Pier.  Is't  fit  a  soldier,  who  has  liv'd  with  honour, 
Fought  nations'  quarrels,  and  been  crown'd  with 

conquest, 
Be  expos'd  a  common  carcass  on  a  wheel? 

Jaf.  Ha  ! 

Pier.  Speak!  is't  fitting? 

Jaf.  Fitting  1 

Pier.  Yes;  is't  fitting! 

Jaf.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Pier.  I'd  have  thee  undertake 
Something  that's  noble,  to  preserve  my  memory 
From  the  disgrace  that's  ready  to  attaint  it. 

Off.  The  day  grows  late,  sir. 

Pier.  I'll  make  haste.     Oh,  Jaffier ! 
Though  thou'st  betray'd  me,  do  me  some  way  jus 
tice. 

Jaf.  No  more  of  that :  thy  wishes  shall  be  sa 
tisfied; 

I  have  a  wife,  and  she  shall  bleed :  my  child  too, 
Yield  up  his  little  throat,  and  all 
T'  appease  thee.     (Going  away,  Pierre  holds  him.) 


VENICE  PRESERVED. 
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Pier.  No — this — no  more.  (  Whispers  Jaf.) 

Jaf.  Ha!  is'tthen  so? 

Pier.  Most  certainly, 

Jaf.  I'll  do  it. 

Pier.  Remember. 
Off.  Sir. 

Pier.  Come,  now  I'm  ready. 

(Pierre  and  Jaffier  ascend  the  scaffold.) 
Captain,  you  should  be  a  gentleman  of  honour  ; 
Keep  olFthe  rabble,  that  I  may  have  room 
To  entertain  my  fate,  and  die  with  decency. 
Come.         (  Takes  off  his  gown,  executioner  prepares 

to  bind  him.) 
You'll  think  on't.  (  To  Jaffier.) 

Jaf>  'Twon't  grow  stale  before  to-morrow. 

Pier.  Now,  Jaffier!  now  I'm  going.     Now — 

(Executioner  having  bound  him.) 

Jaf.  Have  at  thee. 

Thou  honest  heart,  then — here —  (Stabs  him.) 

And  this  is  well  too.  (Stabs  himself.) 

Pier.  Now  thou  hast  indeed  been  faithful. 
This  was  done  nobly — We  have  deceiv'd  the  se 
nate. 

Jaf.  Bravely. 

Pier.  Ha,  ha,  ha,— Oh  !  oh  !  (Dies.") 

Jaf.  Now,  ye  curs'd  rulers, 
Thus  of  the  blood  y'have  shed,  I  make  libation, 
And  sprinkle  it  mingling.     May  it  rest  upon  yon, 
And  all  your  race.    Be  henceforth  peace  a  stranger 
Within  your  walls  ;  let  plagues  and  famine  waste 
Your  generation. — Oh,  poor  Belvidera! 
Sir,  I  have  a  wife,  bear  this  in  safety  to  her, 
A  token  that  with  my  dying  breath  I  bless'd  her 
And  the  dear  little  infant  left  behind  me. 
I'm  sick — I'm  quiet. 

(Dies.    Scene  shuts  upon  them.) 

SCENE  IV. — An  Apartment  at  Priulis. 

Enter  BELVIDERA,  distracted;  PRIULI,  and 
Servants. 

Pri.  Strengthen  her  heart  with  patience,  pitying 
heav'n ! 


Bel.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  come,  nay,  come 
to  bed, 

Pr'ythee,  my  love.  The  winds  !  hark  how  they 
whistle ; 

And  the  rain  beats  :  Oh!  how  the  weather  shrinks 
me! 

You  are  augry  now  ;  who  cares?  Pish  !  no  indeed, 

Choose  then  ;  I  say  you  shall  not  go,  vou  shall  not ; 

Whip  your  ill  nature  ;  get  you  gone  then.  Oh  ! 

Are  you  return'd  1  See,  father,  here  he's  come 
again : 

Am  I  to  blame  to  love  him  1  Oh,  thou  dear  one  ! 

Why  do  you  fly  me?  are  you  angry  still  then? 

Jaffier,  where  art  thou?  Father,  why  do  you  thus? 

Stand  oft',  don't  hide  him  from  me.  He's  here 
somewhere, 

Stand  off,  I  say  ;  What,  gone  ?  Remember't,  ty 
rant  : 

I  may  revenge  myself  for  this  trick,  one  day. 

Enter  Officer. 
Pri.  News  ;    what  news  1 

(Officer  whispers  Priuli.) 
Off.  Most  sad,  sir  ; 
Jaffier,  upon  the  scaffold,  to  prevent 
A  shameful  death,  stabb'd  Pierre,  and  next  him 
self; 

Both  fell  together. 
Pri.  Daughter  ! 
Bel.  Ha !  look  there  ! 

My  husband  bloody,  and  his  friend  too  !  Murder  ! 
W4io  has  done  this  1  Speak  to  me,  thou  sad  vision  : 
On  these  poor  trembling  knees  I  beg  it.  Vauish'd — 
Here  they  went  down.  Oh,  I'll  dig,  dig  the  den 

up  ! 

You  sha'n't  delude  me  thus.     Hoa !  Jaffier,  Jaffier, 
Peep  up,  and  give  me  but  a  look.     I  have  him ! 
I've  got  him,  father.     Oh  ! 
My  love  ;  my  dear!  my  blessing!  help  me!  help 

me! 

They  have  hold  on  me,  and  drag  me  to  the  bottom. 

Nay —  now  they  pull  so  hard — farewell.         (  Dies.) 

(  The  Curtain  falls  to  sloiv  music.) 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Rural  Prospect.— Enter  Villagers. 

CHORUS. 

Fly,  neighbours,  fly ! 

The  Dragon's  nigh  ; 

Save,  save  your  lives,  and  fly! 

Away,  away! 

For  if  you  stay, 
Sure  as  a  gun,  you  die. 

Fly,  $c.  [Exeunt. 

(The  Dragon  crosses  the  stage.} 

SCENE  IT.— A  Hall. 
Enter  GUBBINS,  MAUXALINDA,  and  Chorus. 

Gub.  What  wretched  havoc  does  this  Dragon 

make! 

He  sticks  at  nothing  for  his  belly's  sake. 
Feeding  but  makes  his  appetite  the  stronger; 


He'll  eat  us  all,  if  he  'bide  here  much  longer. 
AIR.— GUBBINS. 

Poor  children  three, 

Devoured  he, 
That  could  not  with  him  grapple; 

And,  at  one  sup, 

He  eat  them  up, 
As  one  would  eat  an  apple. 


CHORUS. 

Houses  and  churches, 

To  him  are  geese  and  turkeys. 

Enter  MARGERY. 

Marg.  Oh  !  father,  father  !  as  our  noble  'squire 
Was  sat  at  breakfast  by  his  parlour  fire, 
With  wife  and  children,  all  in  pleasant  tattle, 
The  table  shook,  the  cups  began  to  rattle: 
A  dismal  noise  was  heard  within  the  hall,— 
Away  they  flew  !  the  Dragon  scar'd  them  all  1 
He  drank  up  all  their  coffee  at  a  sup, 
And  next  devonr'd  their  toast  and  butter  up. 

AIR.— MARGERY. 

But  to  hear  the  children  mutter, 
When  they'd  lost  their  toast  and  butter, 
And  to  see  my  lady  moan, 
Oh !  'twould  melt  a  heart  of  stone. 

Here  the  'squire  with  servants  wrangling; 
There  the  maids  and  mistress  jangling  ; 
And  the  pretty  hungry  dears, 
All  together  by  the  ears. 

Scrambling  for  a  barley -cake; 

Oh!  'twould  make  one's  heart  to  ache. 
But  to  hear,  Sfc. 

Gub.  This  Dragon  very  modish,  sure,  and  nice  is; 
What  shall  we  do  in  this  disastrous  crisis? 

Marg.  A  thought,  to  quell  him,  comes  into  my 

head; 
No  waj'  more  proper  than  to  kill  him  dead. 
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Gub.  Oh!  miracle  of  wisdom!  rare  suggestion! 
But  how,  or  who  to  do  it?  that's  the  question. 
Marg.  Not  far  from  hence  there  lives  a  valiant 

knight, 

A  man  of  prowess  great,  and  mickle  might; 
He  has  done  deeds  St.  George  himself  might  brag 

on. 
Maux.  This  very  man  is  he  shall  kill  the  Dragon. 

AIR.— MAUXALINDA. 
He's  a  man  ev'ry  inch,  I  assure  you, 

Stout,  vig'rous,  active,  and  tall; 
There's  none  can  from  danger  secure  you, 

Like  brave  gallant  Moore,  of  Moore-hall. 
No  giant  or  knight  ever  quell' d  him, 

He  fills  all  their  hearts  with  alarms; 


No  virgin  yet  ever  beheld  him., 
But  wish'd  herself  clasp' 'd  11 


in  his  arms. 


CHORUS. 


Let's  go  to  his  dwelling, 
With  yelping  and  yelling, 
And  tell  him  a  sorrowful  ditty; 
Who  knows  but  the  knight, 
With  this  Dragon  may  fight, 
If  he  have  but  a  morselofpity?  [Exeun 

SCENE  III.— Moore  Hall. 
Enter  MOORE  and  his  Companions. 

Moore.  Come,  friends,  let's  circulate  the  cheer 

ful  glass; 

Let  each  true  toper  toast  his  favourite  lass. 
Sound  all  your  instruments  of  joy,  and  play  ! 
drink  and  sing,  and  pass  the  time  away. 

AIR.— MOORE. 

Zeno,  Plato,  Aristotle, 

All  were  lovers  of  the  bottle; 

Poets,  painters,  and  musicians, 

Churchmen,  lawyers,  and  physicians, 
All  admire  a  pretty  lass, 
All  require  a  cheer/iil  glass. 
Every  pleasure  has  its  season, 
Love  and  drinking  are  no  treason. 

Zeno,  Sfc 


Let's 


Enter  GUBBINS,  MARGERY, 
others. 


MAUXALINDA,  anc 


CHORUS. 

Oh !  save  us  all,  (Kneeling.) 

Moore  of  Moore  Hall! 

Or  else  this  cursed  Dragon 
Will  plunder  our  houses, 
Our  daughters  and  spouses, 

And  leave  us  the  devil  a  rag  on. 

AIR. — MARGERY. 

Gentle  knight !  all  knights  exceeding, 
Pink  of  prowess  and  good  breeding, 
Let  a  virgin's  tears  inspire  thee; 
Let  a  maiden's  blushes  fire  thee. 
For  my  father  and  my  mother 't 
For  my  sister  and  my  brother, 
For  my  friends  that  stand  before  thee, 
Thus  I  sue  thee,  thus  implore  thee; 
Thus  I  kiss  thy  valiant  garment, 
Humbly  hoping  there's  no  harm  in't. 

Moore.  (Aside.)  Her  looks  shoot  through  my 

soul,  her  eyes  strike  fire; 
I'm  all  a  conflagration  of  desire. 
Fair  maid,  I  grant  whatever  you  can  ask, 

(To  Marg.) 
The<leed  is  done,  when  once  you  name  the  task. 


Marg.  The  Dragon,  sir!  the  Dragon! 

Moore.  Say  no  more, 
You  soon  shall  see  him  weltering  in  his  gore. 

Marg.  Most  mighty  Moore  !  do  but  this  Drago 

kill, 
All  that  we  have  is  wholly  at  your  will. 

Moore.  The  only  bounty  I  require  is  this  : 
That  thou  may'st  tire  me  with  an  ardent  kiss ; 
That  thy  soft  hands  may  'noint  me  over  night, 
And  dress  me  in  the  morning  ere  I  fight. 

AIR.— MARGERY. 

If  that's  all  you  ask, 

My  sweetest, 

My  featest, 

Completes  t, 

And  neatest, 
I'm  proud  of  the  task. 

Of  love  take  your  fill, 
Past  measure, 
Sok  spring  of  my  pleasure, 

As  long  as  you  will. 

Maux.    (OverJiearing.)    A  forward   lady;    sin 

grows  fond  apace ; 
But  I  shall  catch  her  in  a  proper  place. 

Moore.  Leave  her  with  me ;  conclude  the  Dra 

gon  dead : 
If  I  don't  maul  the  dog,  I'll  lose  my  head. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Moore  and  Marg 

DUETT. 

Moore.  Let  my  dearest  be  near  me, — 
Marg.     I'll  ever  be  near  thee, — 
Moore.  To  warm  me,  to  cheer  me; — 
Marg.     To  warm  thee,  to  cheer  thee; — 
Moore.  To  fire  me,  inspire  me, — 
Marg.     To  fire  thee,  inspire  thee, — 
Bo th .      With  kisses  and  ale. 

Moore.   Your  fears  I' II  abolish. 
Marg.     This  Dragon  demolish. 
Moore.  /'//  work  him ; — 
Marg.    Ay,  work  him; — 
Moore.  I'll  jerk  him;— 
Marg.    Ay,  jerk  him; — 
Both.     From  nostril  to  tail. 

Moore  leads  off  Margery;  MAUXALINDA  enters, 
and  pulls  him  back  by  the  sleeve. 

Maux.    Oh !    villain  !    monster !    devil !    basely 

base! 

low  can  you  dare  to  look  me  in  the  face? 
)id  you    not    swear    last   Christmas  we   should 

marry  ? 

)h  !  'tis  enough  to  make  a  maid  miscarry ! 
Witness  this  piece  of  sixpence,  certain  token 
)f  my  true  heart,  and  your  false  promise  broken. 
Moore.  The  devil's  in  the  woman  1    What's  the 

matter? 
Maux.  Now  you  insult  me  ;  time  was  you  could 

flatter. 
Moore.  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know  what  you 

mean ! 

Maux.  Don't  you  know  Margery,  of  Roth'ram 
Green? 


Moore.  Not  I,  upon  my  honour. 
Maux.  That's  a  lie ! 


Vhat,  do  you  think  I've  neither  ear  nor  eye? 
'illain  !  I  will  believe  my  eyes  and  ears  : 
lie  whom  you  kiss'd,  and  call'd  ten  thousand  dears. 
Let  my  dearest  be  near  me,"  &c.  (Sings,  mocking.) 


ACT  If.  SCENE  1.] 
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Moore.   By  Jove!    I'm  blown. — Zounds!    how 

came  this  about  1 

However,  I'm  resolv'd  to  stand  it  out. 
I  only  of  policy  was  civil ;  ( To  Maux.) 

But,  'faith,  I  hate  her,  as  I  hate  the  devil. 
You're  all  I  value,— witness  this  close  hug, — 
I'm  your's,  and  only  your's. 
Maux.  Ah!  coaxing  pug! 
Moore.   My  pretty  Mauxy,  pr'ythee,  don't  be 

jealous. 
Maux.  Dear  me !  you  men  are  such  bewitching 

fellows ; 

fou  steal  into  our  hearts  bj  sly  degrees, 
Then  make  poor  girls  believe  just  what  you  please. 

AIR. — MOORE. 

By  the  beer  as  brown  as  berry, 
By  the  cyder  and  the  perry, 
Which  so  oft  has  made  us  merry, 
With  a  hey-down,  ho-down  derry, 
Mauxalinda's  I 'II  remain; 
True  blue  will  never  stain. 

Maux.  But,  do  you  really  love  me? 
Moore.  By  this  kiss, 
By  raptures  past,  and  hopes  of  future  bliss. 

DUETT. 

Pigs  shall  not  be 

So  fond  as  we, 
We  will  out-coo  the  turtle-dove; 

Fondly  toying, 

Still  enjoying, 
Sporting  sparrows  we'll  out-love. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Garden. 

Enter  MARGERY. 

AIR. 

Sure,  my  stays  will  burst  with  sobbing, 
And  my  heart  quite  crack  with  throbbing; 
My  poor  eyes  are  red  as  ferrets, 
And  I  ha' n't  a  grain  of  spirits. 
Oh!  I  wouldn't  for  any  money, 
This  vile  beast  should  kill  my  honey. 
Better  kiss  me,  gentle  knight. 
Than  with  dragons  fierce  to  fight. 

Enter  MOORE. 

Moore.  My  Madge !    my  honey-suckle  in   the 

dumps ! 
Marg.   Put  your  hand  here,  and  feel  my  hear 

how't  thumps. 

Moore.  Good  lack-a-day !  how  great  a  palpita 
tion  ! 
Tell  me,  my  dear,  the  cause  of  this  vexation. 

Marg.  An  ugly  dream  has  put  me  in  a  fright: 
I  dreamt  the  Dragon  slew  my  gentle  knight. 
If  such  a  thing  should  happen  unto  thee, 
Oh  !  miserable,  miserable  Margery ! 

Moore.    Don't  fright  thyself  with  dreams,  nr 

girl ;  ne'er  fear  him ; 
I'll  work  his  buff,  if  ever  I  come  near  him. 
I've  such  a  suit  of  spiked  armour  bought, 
Bears,  lions,  dragons,  it  sets  all  at  nought ; 
In  which,  when  I'm  equipp'd,  my  Madge  shall  se 
I'll  scare  the  Dragon,  not  the  Dragon  me — 
But  time  grows  short,  I  must  awhile  away. 
Marg.  Make  haste,  my  dear. 
Moore.  My  duck,  I  will  not  stay.  [Exit 

Enter  MAUXALINDA. 

Maux.  So,  madam,  have  I  found  you  out  at  last 
You  now  shall  pay  full  dear  for  all  that's  past. 


Vere  you  as  fine  as  e'er  wore  silk  or  satin, 
'd  beat  your  harlot's  brains  out  with  my  patten, 
•efore  you  shall  delude  a  man  of  mine. 
Marg.  Who,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  made  him 

thine  1 
Maux.  D'ye  laugh,  you  minx?    I'll  make  you 

change  jour  note, 
)r  drive  your  grinning  grinders  down  your  throat. 

DUETT. 

Insulting  gipsy, 
You're  surely  tipsy, 
Or,  non  se  ipse, 

To  chatter  so: 
Your  too  much  feeding , 
All  rules  exceeding, 
Has  spoil' d  your  breeding — 

Go,  trollop,  go! 

Marg.  Lauk  !  what  a  monstrous  tail  our  cat  has 

got. 
Maux.  Nay,   if  you  brave  me,  then  you  go  to 

pot. 

}ome,  bodkin,  come !  take  Mauxaliuda's  part, 
And  stab  her  hated  rival  to  the  heart. 

(  Goes  to  kill  Margery;  she  swoons.) 

Enter  MOORE,  who  takes  away  the  bodkin. 

Moore.  Why,  what  the  devil  is  the  woman  doing? 
Maux.    To  put  an  end  to   all  your   worship's 

wooing. 
Moore.  'Tis  well  I  came  before  the  whim  went 

further; 

staid  longer,  here  had  sure  been  murther. 
This  cursed  jade  has  thrown  the  girl  in  fits. 
How  dost,  my  dear?  (Margery  recovers.) 

Marg.  Frighted  out  of  my  wits. 
Moore.  But,  fear  her  not ;  for,  by  her  own  con 
fession, 
I'll  bind  her  over  to  the  quarter  session. 

AIR. — MAUXALINDA. 

Oh!  give  me  not  up  to  the  law, 

I'd  much  rather  beg  upon  crutches; 

Once  in  a  solicitor's  paw, 

You  never  get  out  of  his  clutches. 

Marg.  Come,  come,  forgive  her. 

Moore.  Here  my  anger  ends. 

Maux.  And  so  does  mine. 

Moore,  Why,  then,  let's  buss,  and  friends. 

(Kiss  round.) 
TRIO. 

Maux.      Oh!  how  easy  is  a  woman; 

How  deluding  are  you  men  ; 
Oh !  how  rare  to  find  a  true  man, 
Not  so  oft  as  one  in  ten  ! 

Moore.    Oh  !  how  charming  is  a  woman, 
Form'd  to  captivate  us  men; 
Yet  so  eager  to  subdue  man, 
For  each  one  she  covets  ten. 

Marg.     Let's  reward  them  as  they  treat  us; 

Women  prove  sincere  as  men; 
But,  if  they  deceive  and  cheat^  ust 
Let  us  e  en  cheat  them  again. 

All.    Let's  reward  them  as  they  treat  us,  Sf-c. 

Enter  GUBBINS. 

Gub.    Now,  now,  or  never,   save  us,   valiant 

Moore ! 

The  Dragon's  coming — Don't  you  hear  him  roar? 
Moore.  Why,  let  him  roar  his  heart  out,  'tis  no 

matter : 
Stand  clear,  my  friends  ;  this  is  no  time  to  chatter. 
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Gub.  Here,  take  your  spear. 

Moore.  I  scorn  sword,  spear,  or  dart; 
I'm  arra'd  completely  in  a  valiant  heart. 
But  first  I'll  drink,  to  make  me  strong 

mighty, 
Six  quarts  of  ale,  and  one  of  aqua  vitce. 


and 


Fill,  fill,  fill  the  mighty  flagon 
Then  I'll  kill  this  monster  Dragon. 


CHORUS. 


(Drinks.) 


Fill,  fill,  fill  the  mighty  flagon; 
itty  kill,  kill  this  monstrous  Dragon. 


Kitt 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.  —  A  rural  Prospect  near  the  Dragon's 
Den. 

Enter  MOORE  in  armour,  and  MARGERY. 
Moore.   One    bass,    dear    Margery,   and    then 

away. 

Marg.  I  cannot  go,  my  love. 
Moore.  You  must  not  stay. 
Get  up,  sweet  wench,  get  up  in  yonder  tree, 
And  there  securely  you  may  hear  and  see. 

(Margery  gets  up  into  the  tree.) 
Come,  Mr.  Dragon!  or,  by  Jove,  I'll  fetch  you  ; 
I'll  trim  your  rascal's  jacket,  if  I  catch  you. 

AIR.  —  MOORE. 

Dragon,  Dragon,  thus  I  dare  thee: 
Soon  to  atoms  thus  I'll  tear  thee; 

Thus  thy  insolence  subdue. 
But,  regarding  where  my  dear  is, 
Then,  alas!  I  feel  what  fear  is, 

Sweetest  Margery  for  you. 

(Dragon  roars.) 

Moore.  It  is  not  strength  that  always  wins  ; 
Good  wit  does  strength  excel. 
Confound  the  rascal,  how  he  grins! 
I'll  creep  into  this  well.  (Gets  into  the  well.) 

Enter  Dragon,  and  goes  to  the  well. 

Dragon.  What  nasty  dog  has  got  into  the  well, 
Disturbs  my  drink,  and  makes  the  water  smell? 

(Moore  pops  up  his  head,  and  cries  Boh  !  ) 

AIR.—  Dragon. 

Oh,  oh  !  Mr.  Moore, 

You  son  of  a  whore, 

I  wish  I'd  known  your  tricks  before. 


(Moore  gets  out  of  the  well,  encounter 
the  Dragon,  and  kills  him  by  a  kick  o 
the  backside.) 

Dragon.  Oh!  oh!  oh! 

The  devil  take  your  toe  !  (Dies. 

(Margery  descends  from  the  tree. 
Marg.  Oh!  my  champion,  how  d'ye  do? 

(To  Moore. 

Moore.  Oh!  my  charmer,  how  are  you? 
Marg.  Very  well,  thank  you. 
Moore.  I'm  so,  too. 
Your    eyes  were  livid,    and    your   cheeks  wer 

pale; 

But,  now  you  look  as  brisk  as  bottled  ale. 
Give  me  a  buss. 

Marg.  Ah  !  twenty,  if  you  please. 
Moore.    With  all   my  heart,   and  twenty  aflt 
these. 

DUETT. 

My  sweet  honeysuckle,  my  joy  and  delight, 
I'll  kiss  thee  all  day,  and  hug  thee  all  night. 
My  dearest  is  made  of  such  excellent  stuff, 
I  think  I  shall  never  have  kissing  enough. 

Enter  GUBBINS,  MAUXALINDA,  and  Villagers. 
Gub.  Most  mighty  Moore,  what  wonders  has 

thou  done  ! 

Destroy'd  the  Dragon,  and  my  Margery  won. 
The  loves  of  this  brave  knight,  and  my  fair  daugl 

ter, 

In  roratorios  shall  be  sung  hereafter. 
Hegin  your  songs  of  joy  ;  begin,  begin  ; 
And  rend  the  welkin  with  harmonious  din. 

CHORUS. 

Sing,  sing,  and  rorio, 
An  oratorio, 
To  gallant  Moorio 
Of  Moore  Hall. 

To  Margereenia, 
Of  Roth'  ram  Greenia, 
Beauty's  bright  gueenia, 
Bellow  and  bawl. 

CHORUS  OF  CHORUSES. 
Huzza! 


All.    Huzza!  huzza!  huzza  f 


ON  WHICH  THE  FOREGOING  BURLESQUE  OPERA  IS  FOUNDED. 


An  excellent  BALLAD  of  a  most  dreadful  Combat, 
fought  between  Moore,  of  Moore  Hall,  and  the 
Dragon  of  Wantley. — To  a  pleasant  tune  much  in 
request. 

Old  stories  tell,  how  Hercules 

A  dragon  slew  at  Lerna, 
With  seven  heads,  and  fourteen  eyes, 

To  see  and  well  discern-a: 
But,  he  had  a  club  this  Dragon  to  drub, 

Or  he  had  ne'er  don't,  I  warrant  ye : 
But  Moore  of  Moore  Hall,  with  nothing  at  all, 

He  slew  the  Dragon  of  Wantley. 

This  Dragon  had  two  furious  wings, 

Each  one  upon  each  shoulder  ; 
With  a  sting  in  his  tail  as  long  as  a  flail, 

Which  made  him  bolder  and  bolder. 


He  had  long  claws,  and  in  his  jaws 
Four-and-forty  teeth  of  iron ; 

With  a  hide  as  tough  as  any  buff, 
Which  did  him  round  environ. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  the  Trojan  horse, 

With  seventy  men  in  his  belly  1 
This  Dragon  was  not  quite  so  big, 

But  very  near, — I'll  tell  you  : 
Devour'd  he  poor  children  three, 

That  could  not  with  him  grapple; 
And,  at  one  sup,  he  eat  them  up, 

As  one  would  eat  an  apple. 

All  sorts  of  cattle  this  Dragon  did  eat, — 

Some  say  he  eat  up  trees ; 
And  that  the  forest,  sure,  he  would 

Devour  by  degrees: 


BALLAD.] 


THE  DRAGON  OF  WANTLEY. 


For  houses  and  churches,  were  to  him  geese  and 

turkeys; 

He  eat  all,  and  left  none  behind, 
But  some  stones,  dear  Jack,  which  he  could  not 

crack, 
Which  on  the  hills  you'll  find. 

In  Yorkshire,  near  fair  Rotheram, 

The  place,  I  know  it  well, 
Some  two  or  three  miles,  or  thereabouts, 

I  vow,  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  there  is  a  hedge  just  on  the  hill  edge, 

And  Matthew's  house  hard  by  it; 
Oh  !  there  and  then,  was  this  Dragon's  den, 

You  could  not  choose  but  spy  it. 

Some  say  this  Dragon  was  a  witch; 

Some  say  he  was  a  devil; 
For  from  his  nose  a  smoke  arose, 

And  with  it  burning  snivel ; 
Which  he  cast  off,  when  he  did  cough, 

Into  a  well  that  stands  by  ; 
Which  made  it  look,  just  like  a  brook 

Running  with  burning  brandj. 

Hard  by,  a  furious  knight  there  dwelt, 

Of  whom  all  towns  did  ring  ; 

For  he  could  wrestle,  play  at  quarter  staff,  kick, 
cuff,  and  huff, 

Call  son  of  a  w — ,  do  any  kind  of  thing ; 
By  the  tail  and  the  main,  with  his  hands  twain, 

He  swung  a  horse  till  he  was  dead ; 
And  what  is  stranger,  he  for  very  anger, 

Eat  him  all  up  but  his  head. 

These  children,  as  I  told,  being  eat, 

Men,  women,  girls,  and  boys. 
Sighing  and  sobbing,  came  to  his  lodging, 

And  made  a  hideous  noise  : 
"  Oh!  save  us  all,  Moore  of  Moore  Hall, 

Thou  peerless  knight  of  these  woods  ! 
Do  but  slay  this  Dragon,  who  won't  leave  us  a  rag 
on, 

We'll  give  thee  all  our  goods." 

"  Tut,  tut!"  quoth  he,  "  no  goods  I  want, 

But  I  want,  I  want,  in  sooth, 
A  fair  maid  of  sixteen,  that's  brisk  and  clean, 

And  smiles  about  the  mouth  ; 
Hair  black  as  a  sloe,  and  a  skin  white  as  snow, 

With  blushes  her  cheeks  adorning; 
To  'noint  me  o'ernight,  ere  I  go  to  tight, 

And  to  dress  me  in  the  morning*" 

This  being  done,  he  did  engage 

To  hew  this  Dragon  down  ; 
But  first  he  went,  new  armour  to 

Bespeak,  at  Sheffield  town. 
With  spikes  all  about,  not  within,  but  without, 

Of  steel,  so  sharp  and  strong, 
Both  behind  and  before,  arms,  legs,  and  all  o'er, 

Some  five  or  six  inches  long. 

Had  yon  seen  him  in  this  dress, 

How  fierce  he  look'd,  and  how  big. 
You  would  have  thought  him  for  to  DC 

Some  Egyptian  porcupig : 
He  frighted  all,  cats,  dogs,  and  all, 

Each  cow,  each  horse,  and  each  hog ; 
For  fear  they  did  flee,  for  they  took  him  to  be 

Some  strange  outlandish  hedge-hog. 

To  see  the  fight,  all  people  then 

Got  upon  high  trees  and  houses, 
On  churches  some,  and  chimneys  too ; 

But  they  put  on  their  trousers, 


Vot  to  spoil  their  hose.    As  soon  as  he  arose, 

To  make  him  strong  and  mighty, 
le  drank  by  the  tale,  six  pots  of  ale, 

And  a  quart  of  aqua  vitce. 

i  is  not  strength  that  always  wins, 

For  wit  does  strength  excel ; 
>Vhich  made  our  cunning  champion 

Creep  down  into  a  well ; 
Where  he  did  think  this  Dragon  would  drink, 

And  so  he  did  in  truth  ; 
And  as  he  stoop'd  low,    he  rose  up  and  cry'd 

And  hit  him  on  the  mouth. 

Oh  !"  quoth  the  Dragon,  "  p — x  take  you,  come 

out, 

Thou  that  disturb'st  me  in  my  drink:" 
With  that  he  turn'd  and  ****  at  him; 

Good  lack,  how  he  did  stink  ! 
'  Beshrew  thy  soul,  thy  body  is  foul, 

Thy  dung  smells  not  like  balsam  ; 
Thou  son  of  a  w — ,  thou  stink'st  so  sore, 
Sure  thy  diet  is  unwholesome." 

Our  politic  knight,  on  the  other  side, 

Crept  out  upon  the  brink, 
And  gave  the  Dragon  such  a  douse, 

He  knew  not  what  to  think. 

"  By  cock,"  quoth  he,    "say  you   so;   do  you 
see?" 

And  then  at  him  he  let  fly ; 
With  hand,  with  foot,  and  so  they  went  to't, 

And  the  word  it  was  "  Hey,  boys,  hey!" 

"  Your  words,"  quoth  the  Dragon,  "  I  don't  un 
derstand:" 

Then  to  it  they  at  it  fall, 
Like  two  wild  boars  so  fierce ;  I  may 

Compare  great  things  with  small. 
Two  days  and  a  night,  with  this  Dragon  did  fight 

Our  champion  on  the  ground  ; 
Tho'  their  strength  it  was  great,  their  skill  it  was 
neat, 

They  never  had  one  wound. 

At  length,  the  hard  earth  began  to  quake, 

The  Dragon  gave  him  such  a  knock, 
Which    made    him    to    reel,     and    straight    he 
thought 

To  lift  him  as  high  as  a  rock, 
And  then  let  him  fall :  but  Moore  of  Moore  Hall, 

Like  a  valiant  son  of  Mars, 
As  he  came  like  a  lout,  so  he  turn'd  him  about, 

And  hit  him  a  kick  **  ***  **»». 

"  Oh  !"  quoth  the  Dragon,  with  a  deep  sigh, 

And  turn'd  him  six  times  together, 
Sobbing  and  tearing,  cursing  and  swearing, 

Out  of  his  throat  of  leather: 
"  Moore  of  Moore  Hall, — oh  !  thou  rascal ! 

Would  I  had  seen  thee  never ! 
With  the  thing  at  thy  foot  thou  hast  prick'd  my 
**** 

And  I'm  quite  undone  for  ever. 

"  Murder,  murder !"  the  Dragon  cry'd, 

"  Alack,  alack !"  for  grief; 
"  Had  you  but  miss'd  that  place,  you  could 

Have  done  me  no  mischief." 
Then  his  head  he  shak'd,  trembled  and  quak'd, 

And  down  he  laid  and  cry'd  ; 
First  on  one  knee,  then  on  back  tumbled  he, 

So  groan'd,  kick'd,  »***,  and  died. 


THE   LIAR; 

A    FARCE,   IN  TWO   ACTS.— BY  SAMUEL  FOOTE. 


CHARACTERS. 

PAPILLION 

JOHN 

JAMES 

SIR   JAMES   ELLIOT 
OLD  WILDING 
YOUNG   WILDING 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I.— A  Lodging. 
Enter  YOUNG  WILDING  and  PAPILLION. 

Young  W.  And  I  am  now,  Papillion,  perfectly 
equipped  1 

Pap.  Personne  mieux.     Nobody  better. 

Young  W.  My  figure? 
Pap.  Fait  a  peindre. 

Young  W.  My  air! 
Pap.  Libre. 

Young  W.  My  address  1 
Pap.  Parisienne. 

Young  W.  My  hat  sits  easily  under  my  arm ; 
not  like  the  draggled  tail  of  my  tattered  academical 
habit. 

Pap.  Ah  !  bien  autre  chose. 

Young  W.  Wh}1,  then  adieu,  Alma  Mater!  bien 
venue,  la  ville  de  Londres!  farewell  to  the  schools, 
and  welcome  the  theatres ;  presidents,  proctors,  and 
short  commons  with  long  graces,  must  now  give 
place  to  plays,  bagnios,  and  long  tavern  bills,  with 
no  graces  at  all. 

Pap.  Ah !  bravo,  bravo  ! 

Young  W.  How  long  have  you  left  Paris,  Pa- 
pillion? 

Pap.  Twelve,  dirteen  year. 

Young  W.  1  can't  compliment  you  upon  your 
progress  in  English. 

Pap.  The  accent  is  difficile. 

Young  W.  But  here  you  are  at  home. 

Pap.  C'est  vrai. 

Young  W.  No  stranger  to  fashionable  places 

Pap.  O,faite! 


Act  II.— Scene  4. 


MISS  GRANTAM 
MISS  GODFREY 
KITTY 


Young  W.  Acquainted  with  the  fashionable  figures 
of  both  sexes. 
Pap.  Sans  doute. 

Young  W.  Well,  then,  open  your  lecture;  and 
d'ye  hear,  Papillion?  as  you  have  the  honour  to  be 
promoted  from  the  mortifying  condition  of  an 
humble  valet  to  the  important  charge  of  a  private 
tutor,  let  us  discard  all  distance  between  us.  See 
me  ready  to  slake  my  thirst  at  your  fountain  of 
knowledge,  my  Magnus  Apollo. 

Pop.  Here,  then,  I  disclose  my  Helicon  to  my 
poetical  pupil. 

Young  W.  Hey,  Papillion  ! 
Pap.  Sir? 

YoungW.  What  is  this"!  Whyyou  speak  English? 
Pap.  Without  doubt. 
Young  W.  But  like  a  native  ! 
Pap.  To  be  sure.  [this  ? 

Young  W.  And  what  am  T  to  conclude  from  all 
Pap.  But,  to  be  better  understood,  I  believe  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  the 
principal  incidents  of  my  life. 
Young  W.  Pr'ythee,  do. 

Pap.  Why,  then,  you  are  to  know,  sir,  that  my 
former  situation  has  been  rather  above  my  present 
condition,  having  once  sustained  the  dignity  of 
sub-preceptor  (o  one  of  those  cheap  rural  academies 
with  which  our  county  of  York  is  so  plentifully 
stocked. 

Young  W.  Why  this  disguise?  "Why  renounce 
your  country! 

Pap.  TheVe,  sir,  you  make  a  little  mistake :  it 
was  my  country  that  renounced  me. 


SCENE  2.] 


THE  LIAR. 


Young  W.  Explain. 

Pap.  In  an  instant:  upon  quitting  the  school, 
and  first  coming  to  town,  I  got  recommended  to 
the  compiler  of  the  Monthly  Review. 

Young  W.  What,  an  author,  too? 

Pap.  Oh!  a  voluminous  one  !  The  whole  region 
of  the  belles  lettres  fell  under  my  inspection ; 
physic,  divinity,  and  the  mathematics,  my  mistress 
managed  herself.  There,  sir,  like  another  Aristarch, 
I  dealt  out  fame  and  damnation  at  pleasure.  In 
obedience  to  the  caprice  and  commands  of  my 
master,  I  have  condemned  books  I  never  read ; 
and  applauded  the  fidelity  of  a  translation,  without 
understanding  one  syllable  of  the  original.  But  it 
would  not  answer.  Notwithstanding  what  we  say, 
people  will  judge  for  themselves  :  our  work  hung 
upon  hand;  and  all  I  could  get  from  the  publisher 
was  four  shillings  a-week  and  my  small  beer. 
Poor  pittance ! 

Young  W.  Poor,  indeed. 

Pap.  Oh!  half-starved  me. 

Young  W.  What  was  your  next  change? 

Pap.  I  was  mightily  puzzled  to  choose,  when 
chance  threw  an  old  friend  in  my  way,  that  quite 
retrieved  my  affairs. 

Young  W.  Pray,  who  might  he  be? 

Pap.  A  little  bit  of  a  Swiss  genius,  who  had 
been  French  usher  with  me  at  the  same  school  in 
the  country.  I  opened  my  melancholy  story  to  him 
over  threepenny-worth  of  beef-a-la-mode,  in  a  cel 
lar  in  St.  Ann's.  My  little  foreign  friend  pursed 
up  his  lanthorn  jaws,  and,  with  a  shrug  of  contempt, 
<lAh!  maitre  Jean,  vous  n'avez  pas  la  politigue ;  you 
have  no  finesse  ;  to  thrive  here,  you  must  study  the 
folly  of  your  own  country."  '«  How,  monsieur?" 
"Taisez  vous;  keep-a  your  tongue.  Autrefoi,  I 
teach  you  speak  French,  now  I  teach-a  you  to 
forget  English.  Go  vid  me  to  my  logement,  I  vil 
give  you  proper  dress;  den  go  present  yourself  to 
de  same  hotels,  de  very  same  house,  you  vil  find 
all  de  doors  dat  vere  shut  in  your  face  as  footman 
Anglois,  vil  fly  open  demselves  to  a  French  valet- 
de-chambre." 

Young  W.  Well,  Papillion. 

Pop.  Gad !  sir,  I  thought  it  was  but  an  honest 
artifice,  so  I  determined  to  follow  my  friend's  ad- 

Young  W.  Did  it  succeed?  [vice. 

Pap.  Better  than  expectation.  My  tawny  face, 
long  queue,  and  broken  English,  was  &  passe  par  tout. 
Besides,  when  I  am  out  of  place,  this  disguise  pro 
cures  me  many  resources. 

Young  W.  As  how  ? 

Pap.  Why,  at  a  pinch,  sir,  I  am  either  a  teacher 
of  tongues,  a  friseur,  a  dentist,  or  a  dancing- 
master;  these,  sir,  are  hereditary  professions  to 
Frenchmen.  But  now,  sir,  to  the  point:  as  you 
were  pleased  to  be  so  candid  with  me,  I  was  deter 
mined  to  have  no  reserve  with  you.  You  have 
studied  books,  I  have  studied  men:  you  want 
advice,  and  I  have  some  at  your  service. 

Young  W.  Well,  I'll  be  your  customer.  But  let 
us  sally.  Where  do  we  open? 

Pap.  Let  us  see — one  o'clock — it  is  a  fine  day; 
the  Mall  will  be  crowded. 

Young  W.  Allans! 

Pap.  But  I  would,  sir,  crave  a  moment's  audi 
ence,  upon  a  subject  that  may  prove  very  material 

Young  W.  Proceed.  [to  you. 

Pap.  You  will  pardon  my  presumption ;  but  you 
have,  my  good  master,  one  little  foible  that  I  could 
wish  you  to  correct. 

Young  W.  What  is  it?  [well. 

Pap.  And  yet  it  is  a  pitv,  too ;  you  do  it  so  very 

Young  W.  Pr'ythee,  be  plain. 

Pop.  You  have,  sir,  a  lively  imagination,  with  a 
most  happy  turn  for  invention. 

Young  W.  Well ! 

Pap.  But,  now  and  then,  in  your  narratives,  you 


are  hurried,  by  a  flow  of  spirits,  to  border  upon 
the  improbable ;  a  little  given  to  the  marvellous. 

Young  W.  I  understand  you ;  what,  I  am  some 
what  subject  to  lying? 

Pap.  Oh  !  pardon  me,  sir,  I  don't  say  that ;  no, 
no  ;  only  a  little  apt  to  embellish,  that's  all.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  a  fine  gift,  that  there  is  no  disputing; 
but  men  in  general  are  so  stupid,  so  rigorously 
attached  to  matter  of  fact — and,  yet,  this  talent  of 
your's  is  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  poetry ;  and 
why  it  should  not  be  the  same  in  prose,  I  can't  for 
my  life  determine. 

Young  W.  You  would  advise  me,  then,  not  to 
be  quite  so  poetical  in  prose? 

Pap.  Why,  sir,  if  you  would  descend  a  little  to 
the  grovelling  comprehension  of  the  million,  I  think 
it  would  be  as  well. 

Young  W.  I  believe  you  are  right.  But  we  shall 
be  late.  D'ye  hear  me,  Papillion  ?  if  at  any  time 
you  find  me  too  poetical,  give  me  a  hint;  your 
advice  sha'n't  be  thrown  away.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Park. 
Enter  Miss  GRANTAM,  Miss  GODFREY,  and  JOHN. 

Miss  Gr.  John,  let  the  chariot  go  round  to  Spring- 
gardens.  [Exit  John.]  My  dear  Miss  Godfrey, 
what  trouble  I  have  had  to  get  you  out.  Why, 
child,  you  are  as  tedious  as  a  long  mourning.  Do 
you  know,  now,  that  of  all  places  of  public  ren 
dezvous,  I  honour  the  park?  Forty  thousand 
million  of  times  preferable  to  the  playhouse ! 
Don't  you  think  so,  my  dear? 

Mm  Go.  They  are  both  well  in  their  way. 

Miss  Gr.  Way!  why  the  purpose  of  both  is  the 
same,  to  meet  company,  isn't  it?  What,  d'ye 
think  I  go  there  for  the  plays,  or  come  here  for  the 
trees?  ha,  ha!  Well,  that  is  well  enough.  But, 
oh,  geuiini !  I  beg  a  million  of  pardons.  You  are  a 
prude,  and  have  no  relish  for  the  little  innocent 
liberties  with  which  a  fine  woman  may  indulge 
herself  iu  public. 

Mm  Go.  Liberties  in  public ! 

Mm  Gr.  Yes,  child  ;  such  as  encoring  a  song  at 
an  opera,  interrupting  a  play  in  a  critical  scene  of 
distress,  hallooing  to  a  pretty  fellow  across  the  Mall, 
as  loud  as  if  you  were  calling  a  coach.  Why,  do 
you  know,  now,  my  dear,  that  by  a  lucky  stroke 
in  dress,  and  a  few  high  airs  of  my  own  making,  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  gazed  at  and  fol 
lowed  by  as  great  a  crowd,  on  a  Sunday,  as  if  I  were 
the  Tripoli  ambassador. 

Mm  Go.  The  good  fortune,  ma'am?  Surely, 
the  wish  of  every  decent  woman  is  to  be  unnoticed 
in  public. 

Mm  Gr.  Decent!  Oh!  my  dear  queer  creature, 
what  a  phrase  have  you  found  out  for  a  woman  of 
fashion  !  Decency  is,  child,  a  mere  bourgeois,  ple 
beian  quality,  and  fit  only  for  those  who  pay  court 
to  the  world,  and  not  for  us  to  whom  the  world 
pays  court.  Upon  my  word,  you  must  enlarge 
your  ideas:  you  are  a  fine  girl,  and  we  must  not 
have  you  lost ;  I'll  undertake  you  myself.  But  as 
I  was  saying — Pray,  my  dear,  what  was  I  saying? 

Miss  Go.  I  profess  I  don't  recollect. 

Mm  Gr.  Hey  !— Oh,  ah  !  the  Park.  One  great 
reason  for  my  loving  the  Park  is,  that  one  has  so 
many  opportunities  of  creating  connexions. 

Mm  Go.  Ma'am! 

Mm  Gr.  Nay,  don't  look  grave.  Why,  do  you 
know,  that  all  my  male  friendships  are  formed  in 
this  place? 

Mm  Go.  It  is  an  odd  spot:  but  you  must  par 
don  me  if  I  doubt  the  possibility. 

Mm  Gr.  Oh!  I  will  convince  you  in  a  moment, 
for  here  seems  to  be  coming  a  good  smart  figure 
that  I  don't  recollect.  I  will  throw  out  a  lure. 
(Drops  her  handkerchief.) 


THE^LIAK. 


[ACT  I. 


Miss  Go.  Nay,  for  heaven's  sake! 
Minx  Gr.  I  am  determined,  child:  that  is — 
Miss  Go.  You  will  excuse  my  withdrawing. 
Miss  Gr.  Oh  !  please  yourself,  my  dear. 

[Exit  Miss  Go 

Enter  YOUNG  WILDING  with  PAPILLION. 

Young  W.  Your  ladyship's  handkerchief,  ma'am 

Miss  Gr.  I  am,  sir,  concerned  at  the  trouble — 

Young  W.  A  most  happy  incident  for  me,  ma 

dam ;  as  chance  has  given  me  an  honour  in  om 

lucky  minute,  that  the  most  diligent  attention  has 

not  been  able  to  procure  for  me  in  the  whole  tedious 

round  of  a  revolving  year. 

Miss  Gr.  Is  this  meant  to  me,  sir? 

Young  W.  To  whom  else,  madam?    Surely, you 

must  have  marked  my   respectful   assiduity,  my 

uninterrupted  attendance ;  to  plays,  operas,  balls, 

routs,  and  ridottos,  I  have  pursued  you  like  your 

shadow  ;  I  have  besieged  your  door  for  a  glimpse 

of  your  exit  and  entrance,  like  a  distressed  creditor 

who  has  no  arms  againstprivilege  but  perseverance 

Pap.  So,  now  he  is  in  for  it;  stop  him  who  can 

(Aside.) 

Young  W.  In  short,  madam,  ever  since  I  quitted 
America,  which  I  take  now  to  be  about  a  year,  I 
have  as  faithfully  guarded  the  live-long  night,  your 
ladyship's  portal,  as  a  sentinel  the  powder-maga 
zine  in  a  fortified  city. 

Pap.  Quitted  America!  well  pulled.  (Aside.) 
Miss  Gr.  You  have  served  in  America,  then? 
Young  W.  Full  four  years,  ma'am  ;  and,  during 
that  whole  time,  not  a  single  action  of  consequence, 
but  I  had  an  opportunity  to  signalize  myself;  and 
I  think  I  may,   without  vanity  affirm,  I  did  not 
miss  the  occasion.     You  have  heard  of  Quebec,  I 
presume  ? 

Pa/>.What  the  deuceis  he  driving  at  i\ovt1(  Aside.) 

Young  W.  The  project  to  surprise  that  place 

was   thought    a   happy   expedient,    and   the   first 

mounting  the  breach   a  gallant  exploit.     There, 

indeed,  the  whole  army  did  me  justice. 

Miss  Gr.  I  have  heard  the  honour  of  that  con 
quest  attributed  to  another  name. 

Young  W.  The  mere  taking  the  town,  ma'am  ; 
but  that's  a  trifle  :  sieges,  now-a-days,  are  reduced 
to  certainties;  it  is  amazing  how  minutely  exact 
we,  who  know  the  business,  are  at  calculation  ;  for 
instance  now,  we  will  suppose  the  commander-in- 
chief,  addressing  himself  to  me,  were  to  say  : 
"  Colonel,  I  want  to  reduce  that  fortress ;  what  will 
be  the  expense  ?"  "Why,  please  your  highness, 
the  reduction  of  that  fortress  will  cost  you  one 
thousand  and  two  lives,  sixty-nine  legs,  ditto  arms, 
fourscore  fractures,  with  about  twenty  dozen  of 
flesh  wounds." 

Miss  Gr.  And  you  shall  be  near  the  mark  1 
Young  W.  To  an  odd  joint,  ma'am.  But,  ma 
dam,  it  is  not  to  the  French  people  alone  that  my 
feats  are  confined  ;  Cherokees,  Catabaws,  with  all 
the  Aws  and  Ees  of  the  continent,  have  felt  the 
force  of  my  arms. 

Pap.  This  is  too  much,  sir.  (Aside  to  Young  W.) 
Young  W.  Hands  off!     Nor  am  I  less  adroit  at 
a  treaty,  madam,  than  terrible  in  battle. 
Miss  Gr.  And  so  young! 

Young  W.  This  gentleman,  though  a  Frenchman 
and  an  enemy,  I  had  the  fortune  to  deliver  from 
the  Mohawks,  whose  prisoner  he  had  been  for  nine 
years.  He  gives  a  most  entertaining  account  of 
their  laws  and  customs  :  he  shall  present  you  with 
the  wampum-belt,  and  a  scalping  knife.  Will  you 
permit  him,  madam,  just  to  give  you  a  taste  of  the 
military  dance,  with  a  short  specimen  of  their  war- 
whoop  ? 

Pap.  For  heaven's  sake  !     (Aside  to  Young  W.) 

Miss  Gr.  The  place  is  too  public. 

Young  W.  In  short,  madam,   after  having,  ga 


thered  as  many  laurels  abroad  as  would  garnish  a 
Gothic  cathedral  at  Christmas,  I  returned  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  the  well-fought  field.  Here  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  encounter  you :  then  was  the 
victor  vanquished;  what  the  enemy  could  never 
accomplish,  your  eyes  in  an  instant  achieved: 
prouder  to  serve  here  than  commander-in-chief  else 
where  ;  and  more  glorious  in  wearing  your  chains, 
than  in  triumphing  over  the  vanquished  world. 

Miss  Gr.  1  have  got  here  a  most  heroical  lover; 
but  I  see  Sir  James  Elliot  coming,  and  must  dis 
miss  him.  (Aside.}  Well,  sir,  I  accept  the  tender 
of  your  passion,  and  may  find  a  time  to  renew  our 
acquaintance ;  at  present,  it  is  necessary  we  should 
separate. 

Young  W.  "Slave  to  your  will,  I  live  but  to 
obey  you."  But  may  I  be  indulged  with  the 
knowledge  of  your  residence? 

Miss  Gr.  Sir? 

Young  W.  Your  place  of  abode. 

MissGr.  Oh!  sir,  you  can't  want  to  be  acquainted 
with  that ;  you  have  a  whole  year  stood  sentinel  at 
my  ladyship's  portal. 

Young  W.  Madam,  I— I— I— 

Miss  Gr.  Oh !  sir,  your  servant.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
What,  you  are  caught!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  he 
has  a  most  intrepid  assurance.  Adieu,  my  Mars. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  lExit. 

Pap.  That  last  was  an  unlucky  question,  sir. 

Young  W.  A  little  mal-a-propos  I  must  confess. 

Pap.  A  man  should  have  a  good  memory  who 
deals  much  in  this  poetical  prose. 

Young  W.  Pho!  I'll  soon  re-establish  ray  credit. 
But  I  must  know  who  this  girl  is.  Harkye !  Papil- 
lion,  could  not  you  contrive  to  pump  out  of  her 
footman, — I  see  there  he  stands, — the  name  of  his 
mistress  1 

Pap.  I  will  try.  [Exit. 

(  Wilding  retires  up  the  stage.) 

Enter  SIR  JAMES  ELLIOT  and  WILLIAM. 

Sir  J.  Music  and  an  entertainment? 

Wil.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Last  night,  upon  the  water? 

Wil.  Upon  the  water,  last  night. 

SirJ.  Who  gave  it? 

Wil.  That,  sir,  I  can't  say.  [Exit. 

Enter  PAPILLION. 

Young  W.  (Coming  forward.)  Sir  James  Elliot, 
your  most  devoted.  [to  town. 

SirJ.  Ah,  my  dear  Wilding!  you  are  welcome 

Young  W.  You  will  pardon  my  impatience ;  I 
nterrupted  you  ;  you  seemed  upon  an  interesting 
subject. 

Sir  J.  Oh  !  an  affair  of  gallantry. 

Young  W.  Of  what  kind? 

Sir  J.  A  young  lady  regaled  last  night  by  her 
over,  on  the  Thames. 

Young  W.  As  how  7 

Sir  J.  A  band  of  music  in  boats. 

Young  W.  Were  they  good  performers? 

Sir  J.  The  best.  Then  conducted  to  Marble- 
all,  where  she  found  a  magnificent  collation. 

Young  W.  Well  ordered? 

Sir  J.  With  elegance.  After  supper,  a  ball ;  and 
o  conclude  the  night,  a  fire-work. 

Young  W.  Was  the  last  well  designed? 

SirJ.  Superb. 

Young  W.  And  happily  executed? 

Sir  J.  Not  a  single  faux-pas. 

Young  W.  And  you  don't  know  who  gave  it? 

Sir  J.  I  can't  even  guess. 

Young  W.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  J.  Why  do  you  laugh  ? 

Young  W.  Ha,  ha,  ha !     It  was  I. 

SirJ.  You? 
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Pap.  You,  sir? 
Young  W .  Moi—me. 

Pap.  So,  so,  so!  he  is  entered  again.    (Aside.} 
Sir  J.  Why,  you  are  fortunate  to  find  amistres 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

Young  W.   Short!    why,  man,  I  Lave  been  in 

London  these  six  weeks. 

Pap.  O  lord  !  O  lord  !     (Aside.) 

Young  W.  It  is  true,  not  daring  to  encounter 

my  father,  I  have  rarely  ventured  out  but  at  nights 

But  since  the  slory  is  got  abroad,  I  will,  my  dear 

friend,  treat  you  with  all  the  particulars. 

•Sir  J.  I  shall  hear  it  with  pleasure. — This  is  a 
lucky  adventure  :  but  he  must  not  know  he  is  my 
rival.  (Aside.) 

Young  W.    Why,  sir,  between  six   and   seven, 
my  goddess  embarked  at  the  Temple-stairs,  in  one 
of  the  companies'  barges,  gilt  and  hung  with  da 
mask,  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
Pap.  Mercy  on  us!     (Aside.) 
Young  W.  At  the  cabin-door  she  was  accosted 
by  a  beautiful  boy,  who,  in  the  garb  of  a  Cupid, 
paid  her  some  compliments  in  verse  of  my  own 
composing  :  the  conceits  were  pretty  ;  allusions  to 
Venus  and  the  sea — the  lady  and  the  Thames — no 
great  matter;  but,  however,  well-timed,  and  what 
was  better,  well  taken. 
SirJ.  Doubtless. 

Pap.  At  what  a  rate  he  runs!  (Aside.) 
Young  W.  As  soon  as  we  had  gained  the  centre 
of  the  river,  two  boats  full  of  trumpets,  French 
horns,  and  other  martial  music,  struck  up  their 
sprightly  strains  from  the  Surrey  side,  which  were 
echoed  by  a  suitable  number  of  lutes,  flutes,  and 
hautboys,  from  the  opposite  shore.  In  this  state, 
the  oars  keeping  time,  we  majestically  sailed  along, 
till  the  arches  of  the  new  bridge  gave  a  pause,  and 
an  opportunity  for  an  elegant  dessert  in  Dresden 
china,  by  Robinson.  Here  the  repast  closed,  with 
a  few  favourite  airs  from  Eliza,  Tenducci,  and  the 
Mattei. 

Pap.  Mercy  on  ns !     (Aside.) 
Young  W.  Opposite  Lambeth,  I  had  prepared  a 
naval  engagement,  in  which  Boscawen's   victory 
over  the   French  was  repeated:    the   action  was 
conducted  by  one  of  the  commanders  on  that  expe 
dition,  and  not  a  single  incident  omitted. 
Sir  J.  Surely,  you  exaggerate  a  little. 
Pap.  Yes,  yes;  this  battle  will  sink  him.  (Aside.) 
Young  If. "True  to  the  letter,  upon  my  honour! 
I  sha'n't  trouble  you  with  a  repetition  of  our  colla 
tion,    ball,  feu-d' artifice,  with  the  thousand  little 
incidental  amusements  that  chance  or  design  pro 
duced  ;  it  is  enough  to  know,  that  all  that  could 
flatter  the  senses,  tire  the  imagination,  or  gratify  the 
expectation,  was  there  produced  in  a  lavish  abun 
dance. 

Sir  J.  The  sacrifice  was,  I  presume,  grateful  to 
your  deity. 

Young  W.  Upon  that  subject  you  must  pardon 
my  silence. 

Pap.  Modest  creature !     (Aside.) 
Sir  J.  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  success.     For  the 
present  you  will  excuse  me. 

Young  W.  Nay,  but  stay  and  hear  the  conclu 
sion. 

Sir  J.  For  that  I  shall  seize  another  occasion. 

[Exit. 

Pap.  Nobly  performed,  sir. 
Young  W.  Yes,  I  think  happily  hit  off. 
Pap.  May  I  take  the  liberty  to  oiler  one  question  ? 
Young  W.  Freely. 

Pap.  Pray,  sir,  are  you  often  visited  with  these 
•waking  dreams? 

Young  W.  Dreams !  what  dost  mean  by  dreams  ? 
Pap.  These  ornamental  reveries,  these  frolics  of 
fancy,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  vulgar,  would 
be  deemed  absolute  flams. 


Young  W,  \Vhy,PapilIion,  you  have  but  a  poor, 
narrow,  circumscribed  genius. 

Pap.  I  must  own,  sir,  I  have  not  sublimity  suffi 
cient  to  relish  the  full  fire  of  your  Pindaric  muse. 

Young  W.  No  ;  a  plebeian  soul !  But  I  will  ani 
mate  thy  clay  ;  mark  ray  example,  follow  my  steps, 
and  in  time,  thou  mayest  rival  thy  master. 

Pap.  Never,  never,  sir.  I  have  no  talents  to  fight 
battles  without  blows,  and  give  feasts  that  don't 
cost  me  a  farthing.  Besides,  sir,  to  what  purpose 
are  all  these  embellishments]  Why  tell  the  lady 
you  have  been  in  London  a  year] 

Young  W.  The  better  to  plead  the  length,  and 
consequently  the  strength  of  my  passion. 

Pap.  But  why,  sir,  a  soldier? 

Young  W.  How  little  thou  knowest  of  the  sex ! 
Wrhat,  I  suppose  thou  wouldst  have  me  attack 
them  in  mood  and  figure,  by  a  pedantic  classical 
quotation,  or  a  pompous  parade  of  jargon  from  the 
schools?  What,  dost  think  that  women  are  to  be 
got  like  degrees] 

Pap.  Nay,  sir — 

Young  W.  No,  no  ;  the  man  of  war  is  their  man ; 
they  must  be  taken  like  towns,  by  lines  of  approach, 
counterscarps,  angles,  trenches,  cohorns,  and  co 
vert-ways  ;  then  enter  sword  in  hand,  pell-mell. 
Oh  !  how  they  melt  at  the  Gothic  names  of  General 
Swappinback,  Count  Rousomousky,  Prince  Mon- 
tecuculi,  and  Marshal  Fustinburgh  !  Men  may  say 
what  they  will  of  their  Ovid,  their  Petrarch,  and 
their  Waller,  but  I'll  undertake  to  do  more  busi 
ness  by  the  single  aid  of  the  London  Gazette,  than 
by  all  the  sighing,  dying,  crying  crotchets,  that  the 
whole  race  of  rhymers  ever  produced. 

Pap.  Very  well,  sir;  this  is  all  very  lively:  but 
remember  the  travelling  pitcher.  If  you  don't  one 
time  or  other,  under  favour,  lie  yourself  into  some 
confounded  scrape,  I  will  be  content  to  be  hanged. 

Young  W.  Do  you  think  so,  Papillion]  And 
whenever  that  happens,  if  I  don't  lie  myself  out  of 
it  again,  why  then  I  will  be  content  to  be  crucified. 
And  so,  along  after  the  lady.  (Stops  short,  going 
out.)  Zounds!  here  comes  my  father !  I  must  fly. 
Watch  him,  Papillion,  and  bring  me  word  to  the 
Cardigan.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Tavern. 
YOUNG  WILDING  awrfPAPittioN  rising  from  table. 

Young  W.  Gad  !  I  had  like  to  have  run  into  the 
old  gentleman's  mouth. 

Pap.  It  is  pretty  near  the  same  thing;  for  I  saw 
bim  join  Sir  James  Elliot,  so  your  arrival  is  no 
"onger  a  secret. 

Young  W.  Wrell,  then,  I  must  lose  my  pleasure, 
and  you  your  preferment;  I  must  submit  to  the 
dull  decency  of  a  sober  family,  and  you  to  the  cus 
tomary  duties  of  brushing  and  powdering.  But  I 
was  so  fluttered  at  meeting  my  father,  that  I  forgot 
'ue  fair;  pr'ythee,  who  is  she? 

Pap.  There  were  two. 

Young  W.  That  I  saw. 

Pap.  From  her  footman  I  learnt  her  name  was 
Sodfrey. 

Young  W.  And  her  fortune! 

Pap.  Immense. 

Young  W*  Single,  I  hope  ] 

Pap.  Certainly. 

Young  W.  Then  will  I  have  her. 

Pap.  What,  whether  she  will  or  no  ] 

Young  W.  Yes. 

Pap.  How  will  you  manage  that? 

Young  W>  By  making  it  impossible  for  her  to 
marry  any  one  else. 

Pap.  I  don't  understand  you,  sir. 

Young  W.  Oh!  I  shall  only  have  recourse  to 
bat  talent  you  so  mightily  admire.  You  will  see, 
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by  the  circulation  of  a  few  anecdotes,  how  soon  I 
•will  get  rid  of  my  rivals. 

Pap.  At  the  expense]  of  the  lady's  reputation, 
perhaps. 

Young  W.  That  will  be  as  it  happens. 

Pap.  And  have  you  no  qualms,  sir? 

Young  W.  Why,  where1!  the  injury  1 

Pap.  No  injury  to  ruin  her  fame"? 

Young  W.  I  will  restore  it  to  her  again. 

Pap.  How? 

Young  W.  Turn  tinker,  and  mend  it  myself. 

Pap.  Which  way? 

Young  W.  The  old  way ;  solder  it  by  marriage ; 
that,  you  know,  is  the  modern  salve  for  every  sore. 

Enter  Waiter. 

Wait.  An  elderly  gentleman  to  inquire  for  Mr. 
Wilding. 

Young  W.  For  me !  what  sort  of  a  being  is  it  ? 

Wait.  Being,  sir ! 

Young  W.  Ay  ;  how  is  he  dressed? 

Wait.  In  a  tie-wig  and  a  snuff-coloured  coat. 

Pap.  Zooks!   sir,  it  is  your  father. 

Young  W.  Shew  him  up.  [Exit  Waiter. 

Pap.  And  what  must  I  do  ? 

Young  W.  Recover  your  broken  English,  but 
preserve  your  rank  ;  I  have  a  reason  for  it. 

Enter  WILDING. 

Wild.  Your  servant,  sir;  you  are  welcome  to 
town. 

Young  W.  You  have  just  prevented  me,  sir — I 
was  preparing  to  pay  my  duty  to  you. 

Wild.  If  you  thought  it  a  duty,  you  should,  I 
think,  have  sooner  discharged  it. 

Young  W.  Sir! 

Wild.  Was  it  quite  so  decent,  Jack,  to  be  six 
weeks  in  town,  and  conceal  yourself  only  from  me? 

Young  W.  Six  weeks!  I  have  scarcely  been  six 
hours. 

Wild.  Come,  come;  I  am  better  informed. 

Young  W.  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  imposed  upon. 
This  gentleman,  (who  first  give  me  leave  to  have 
the  honour  of  introducing  to  you,)  this,  sir,  is  the 
Marquis  de  Chateau  Briant,  of  an  ancient  house  in 
Britany;  who,  travelling  through  England,  chose 
to  make  Oxford,  for  some  time,  the  place  of  his 
residence,  where  I  had  the  happiness  of  his  ac 
quaintance. 

Wild.  Does  he  speak  English! 

Young  W.  Not  fluently,  but  understands  it  per 
fectly. 

Pap.  Pray,  sir,— (Aside  to  Young  W.) 

Wild.  Any  services,  sir,  that  I  can  render  you 
here,  you  may  readily  command. 

Pap.  Beaucoup  d'honneur. 

Young  W.  This  gentleman,  I  say,  sir,  whose 
quality  and  country  are  sufficient  securities  for  his 
veracity,  will  assure  you  that  yesterday  we  left 
Oxford  together. 

Wild.  Indeed! 

Pap.  C'est  vrai. 

Wild.  This  is  amazing!  I  was,  at  the  same  time, 
informed  of  another  circumstance  too,  that,  I  con 
fess,  made  me  a  little  uneasy,  as  it  interfered  with 
a  favourite  scheme  of  my  own. 

Young  W.  What  could  that  be,  pray,  sir? 

Wild.  That  you  had  conceived  a  violent  affection 
for  a  fair  lady. 

Young  W.  Sir! 

Wild.  And  had  given  her  very  gallant  and  very 
expensive  proofs  of  your  passion. 

Young  W.  Me,  sir! 

Wild.  Particularly  last  night;  music,  collations, 
ball,  and  fire-works. 

Young  W.  Monsieur  le  Marquis  !  And,  pray, 
sir,  who  could  tell  you  all  this  ? 

Wild.  An  old  friend  of  your's. 


Young  W.  His  name,  if  you  please. 

Wild.  Sir  James  Elliot. 

Young  W.  Yes  ;  I  thought  he  was  the  man. 

Wild.  Your  reason. 

Young  W.  Why,  sir,  though  Sir  James  Elliot 
has  a  great  many  good  qualities,  and  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  valuable  man,  yet  he  has  one  fault  which 
has  long  determined  me  to  drop  his  acquaintance. 

Wild.  What  may  that  be? 

Young  W.  Why  you  can't,  sir,  be  a  stranger  to 
his  prodigious  skill  in  the  traveller's  talent. 

Wild.  How ! 

Young  W.  Oh !  notorious  to  a  proverb.  His 
friends,  who  are  tender  of  his  fame,  gloss  over  his 
foihle,  by  calling  him  an  agreeable  novelist ;  and 
so  he  is,  with  a  vengeance.  Why,  he  will  tell  you 
more  lies  in  an  hour,  than  all  the  circulating  libra 
ries,  put  together,  will  publish  in  a  year. 

Wild.  Indeed! 

Young  W.  Oh !  he  is  the  modern  Mandeville  ; 
at  Oxford,  he  was  always  distinguished  by  the  face 
tious  appellation  of  the  Bouncer. 

Wild.  Amazing  ! 

Young  W.  Lord !  sir,  he  is  so  well  understood  in 
his  own  county,  that,  at  the  last  Hereford  assize, 
a  cause  as  clear  as  the  sun,  was  absolutely  thrown 
away  by  his  being  merely  mentioned  as  a  witness. 

Wild.  A  strange  turn. 

Young  W.  Unaccountable.  But  there  I  think 
they  went  a  little  too  far;  for  if  it  had  come  to  an 
oath,  I  don't  think  he  would  have  bounced  neither  ; 
but  in  common  occurrences  there  is  no  repeating 
after  him.  Indeed,  my  great  reason  for  dropping 
him  was,  that  my  credit  began  to  be  a  little  sus 
pected,  too. 

Pap.  Poor  gentleman !   (Aside.) 

Wild.  Why,  I  never  heard  this  of  him. 

Young  W.  That  may  be  ;  but  can  there  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  his  practice  than  the  flam  he  has 
been  telling  you,  of  fire-works,  and  the  lord  knows 
what.  And  I  dare  swear,  sir,  he  was  very  lluent 
and  florid  in  his  description. 

Wild.  Extremely. 

Young  W.  Yes,  that  is  just  his  way  ;  and  not  a 
syllable  of  truth  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending, 
eh,  marquis? 

Pap.  Oh  !  dat  is  all  a  fiction  upon  mine  honour. 

Wild.  Clearly.  I  really  can't  help  pitying  the 
poor  man.  I  have  heard  of  people,  who,  by  long 
habit,  became  a  kind  of  constitutional  liars. 

Young  W.  Your  observation  is  just;  that  is  ex 
actly  his  case. 

Pap.  I'm  sure  it  is  your's.     (Aside. ) 

Wild.  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  I  shall  see  yon  this 
evening? 

Young  W.  The  marquis  has  an  appointment  with 
some  of  his  countrymen,  which  I  have  promised  to 
attend  :  besides,  sir,  as  he  is  an  entire  stranger  in 
town,  he  may  want  my  little  services. 

Wild.  Where  can  I  see  you  in  about  an  hour  ?  I 
have  a  short  visit  to  make,  in  which  you  are  deeply 
concerned. 

Young  W.  I  shall  attend  your  commands ;  but 
where? 

Wild.  Why  here.  Marquis,  I  am  your  obedient 
servant. 

Pap.  Votre  servileur  tres  humble.        [Exit  Wild. 

Young  W.  So,  Papillion  ;  that  difficulty  is  des 
patched.  I  think  I  am  even  with  Sir  James  for  his 
tattlkig. 

Pap.  Most  ingeniously  managed  :  but  are  not 
you  afraid  of  the  consequence? 

Young  W.  I  do  not  comprehend  you. 

Pap.  A  future  explanation  between  the  parties. 

Young  W.  That  may  embarra's  :  but  the  day  is 
distant.  I  warrant  I  will  bring  myself  off. 

Pap.  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  advise. 

Young  W.  Why,  to  say  truth,  I  do  begin  to  find 
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my  system  attended  with  danger.    Give  me  your 
hand,  Papillion,  I  will  reform. 

Pap.  Ah,  sir! 

Young  W.  I  positively  will ;  why  this  practice 
may  in  time  destroy  my  credit. 

Pap.  That  is  pretty  well  done  already.  (Aside.) 
Ay,  think  of  that,  sir. 

Young  W.  Well,  if  I  don't  turn  out  the  merest 
dull  matter-of-fact  fellow — but,  Papillion,  I  must 
scribble  a  billet  to  my  new  flame.  I  think  her 
name  is — • 

Pap.  Godfrey ;  her  father  was  an  Indian  governor 
and  left  her  all  his  wealth ;  she  lives  near  Miss 
Grantam,  by  Grosvenor  Square. 

Young  W.  A  governor!  oh,  oh  !  Bushels  of  ru 
pees,  and  pecks  of  pagodas,  I  reckon.  Well,  I 
long  to  be  rummaging.  But  the  old  gentlemen  will 
soon  return;  I  will  hasten  to  finish  my  letter. 
But,  Papillion,  what  could  my  father  mean  by  a 
visit  in  which  I  am  deeply  concerned? 

Pap.  I  can't  guess. 

Young  W.  I  shall  know  presently.  To  Miss 
Godfrey,  formerly  of  Calcutta,  now  residing  in 
Grosvenor  Square.  Papillion,  I  won't  tell  her  a 
word  of  a  lie. 

Pap.  You  won't,  sir? 

Young  W.  No;  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  de 
ceive  a  lady.  No;  I  will  be  open,  candid,  and 
sincere. 

Pap.  And  if  you  be,  it  will  be  the  first  time. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  Miss  Grantam  s 
house. 

Enter  Miss  GRANTAM  and  Miss  GODFREY. 

Miss  Go.  And  you  really  like  this  gallant  spark? 

Miss  Gr.  Prodigiously.  Oh  !  I'm  quite  in  love 
with  his  assurance.  I  wonder  who  he  is  ;  he  can't 
have  been  long  in  town  ;  a  young  fellow  of  his  easy 
impudence  must  have  soon  made  his  way  to  the 
best  of  company. 

Miss  Go.  By  way  of  amusement,  he  may  prove  no 
disagreeable  acquaintance;  but  you  can't,  surely, 
have  any  serious  designs  upon  him. 

Miss  Gr.  Indeed  but  I  have. 

Miss  Go.  And  poor  Sir  James  Elliot  is  to  be  dis 
carded  at  once? 

Miss  Gr.  Oh  !  no. 

Miss  Go.  What  is  your  intention  in  regard  to  him  1 

Miss  Gr.  Hey  !  I  can't  tell  you.  Perhaps,  if  I 
don't  like  this  new  man  better,  I  may  marry  him. 

Miss  Go.  Thou  art  a  strange,  giddy  girl. 

Miss  Gr.  Quite  the  reverse  ;  a  perfect  pattern  of 
prudence.  Why,  would  you  have  me  less  careful  of 
my  person  than  my  purse? 

Miss  Go.  My  dear! 

Miss  Gr.  W  hy,  I  say,  child,  my  fortune  being  in 
money,  I  have  some  in  India  bonds,  some  in  the 
bank,  some  on  this  loan,  some  on  the  other;  so 
that  if  one  fund  fail,  I  have  a  sure  resource  in  the 
rest. 

Mis*  Go.  Very  true. 

Miss  Gr.  Well,  my  dear,  just  so  I  manage  my 
love  affairs ;  if  I  should  not  like  this  man ;  if  he 
should  not  like  me;  if  we  should  quarrel ;  if,  if — 
or,  in  short,  if  any  of  the  ifs  should  happen,  which 
you  know  break  engagements  every  day,  why,  by 
this  means,  I  shall  never  be  at  a  loss. 

Enter  JOHN. 

John.  A  letter  to  you,  madam.  (To  Miss  G.) 
Sir  James  Elliot  to  wait  on  your  ladyship.  (7'c 
MissGr.)  [Exit 

Miss  Gr.  Lord!  I  hope  he  won't  stay  long  here 
He  comes,  and  seems  entirely  wrapped  up  in  the 
dismals  ;  what  can  be  the  matter  now? 

Miss  Go.  You'll  excuse  me  ?  [Exit 


Enter  SIR  JAMES  ELLIOT. 

SirJ.  In  passing  by  your  door,  I  took  the  liberty, 
nadaui,  of  inquiring  after  your  health. 

Miss  Gr.  Very  obliging.  I  hope,  sir,  you  re- 
.eived  a  favourable  account. 

SirJ.  I  did  not  know  but  you  might  have  caught 
old  last  night. 

Mm  Gr.  Cold !  why,  sir,  I  hope  I  did  not  sleep 
nth  my  chamber  window  open. 

Sir  J.  Madam ! 

Miss  Gr.  Sir ! 

SirJ.  No,  madam;  but  it  was  rather  hazardous 
o  stay  so  late  upon  the  water. 

Miss  Gr.  Upon  the  water ! 

Sir  J.  Not  but  the  variety  of  amusements,  it 
nust  be  owned,  was  a  sufficient  temptation. 

MissGr.  What  can  he  be  driving  at  now?  (Aside.) 

SirJ.  And  pray,  madam,  what  think  you  of 
oung  Wilding?  Is  not  he  a  gay,  agreeable, 
prightly— 

Miss  Gr.  I  never  give  my  opinion  of  people  I 
lon'tknow. 

Sir  J.  You  don't  know  him  1 

Miss  Gr.  No. 

Sir  J.  And  his  father  I  did  not  meet  at  your 
ioor? 

Miss  Gr.  Most  likely  you  did. 

Sir  J.  I  am  glad  you  own  that,  however;  but, 
or  the  son,  you  never — 

Mm  Gr.  Set  eyes  upon  him. 

SirJ.  Really? 

Miss  Gr.  Really. 

Sir  J.  Finely  supported.  Now,  madam,  do  you 
enow  that  one  of  us  is  just  going  to  make  a  very 
idiculous  figure! 

Mm  Gr.  Sir,  I  never  had  the  least  doubt  of  your 
alents  for  excelling  in  that  way. 

Sir  J.  Madam,  you  do  me  honour;  but  it  does 
not  happen  to  fall  to  my  lot  upon  this  occasion, 
lowever. 

Miss  Gr.  And  that  is  a  wonder.  What,  then, 
L  am  to  be  the  fool  of  the  comedy,  I  suppose. 

Sir  J.  Admirably  rallied ;  but  I  shall  dash  the 
ipirit  of  that  triumphant  laugh. 

Mm  Gr.  I  dare  the, .attack.    Come  on,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Know  tbfetf,  and  blush,  if  you  be  not  as 
ost  to  shame  as  dead  to  decency,  that  I  am  no 
stranger  to  all  last  night's  transactions. 

MissGr.  Indeed! 

Sir  J.  From  your  first  entering  the  barge  at  the 
Temple,  to  your  last  landing  at  Whitehall. 

Mm  Gr.  Surprising! 

Sir  J.  Cupids,  collations,  feasts,  fire-works,  all 
lave  reached  me. 

Mm  Gr.  Why  you  deal  in  magic. 
Sir  J.  My  intelligence  is  as  natural  as  it  is  in 
fallible. 

Miss  Gr.  May  I  be  indulged  with  the  name  of 
your  informer? 

SirJ.  Freely,  madam.    Only  the  very  individual 
spark,  to  whose  folly  you  were  indebted  for  this 
gallant  profusion. 
Mm  Gr.  But  his  name  ? 
Sir  J.  Young  Wilding. 
Mm  Gr.  You  had  this  story  from  him  1 
Sir  J.  I  had. 

Mm  Gr.  From  Wilding!   That  is  amazing. 
Sir  J.  Oh,  ho  !  what,  you  are  confounded  at  last! 
and  no  evasion,  no  subterfuge,  no — 

Mm  Gr.  Lookye,  Sir  James ;  what  you  can 
mean  by  this  strange  story,  and  very  extraordinary 
behaviour,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceive; 
but  if  it  be  meant  as  an  artifice  to  palliate  your  infi 
delity  to  me,  less  pains  would  have  answered  your 

purpose. 

Sir  J.  Oh !  madam,  I  know  you  are  provided. 
Miss  Gr.   Matchless  insolence !   as  you    can't 

expect  that  I  should  be  prodigiously  pleased  with 
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the  subject  of  this  visit,  you  won't  be  surprised  at 
my  wishing  it  as  short  as  possible. 

SirJ.  I  don't  wonder  you  feel  pain  at  my  pre 
sence  ;  but  you  may  rest  secure  you  will  have  no  in 
terruption  from  me ;  and  I  really  think  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  part  two  people  so  exactly  formed  for  each 
other.  Your  ladyship's  servant.  (Going.)  But, 
madam,  though  your  sex  secures  you  from  any 
farther  resentment,  yet  the  present  object  of  your 
favour  may  have  something  to  fear.  [Exit. 

Miss  Gr.  Very  well.  To  what  a  pretty  condition 
I  must  have  been  reduced,  if  my  hopes  had  rested 
upon  one  lover !  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— The  Street. 

Enter  WILDING,  YOUNG  WILDING,  and  PAPIL- 
LION. 

Wild.  There,  marquis,  you  must  pardon  me; 
for  though  Paris  may  be  more  compact,  yet  sorely 
London  covers  a  much  greater  quantity.  Oh! 
Jack,  look  at  that  corner  house;  how  d'ye  like 
it? 

Young  W.  Very  well;  but  I  don't  see  anything 
extraordinary. 

Wild.  I  wish,  though,  you  were  the  master  of 
•what  it  contains. 

Young  W.  What  may  that  be,  sir? 

Wild.  The  mistress,  you  rogue  you : — a  fine  girl 
and  an  immense  fortune ;  ay,  and  a  prudent,  sensible 
•wench  into  the  bargain. 

Young  W.  Time  enough  yet,  sir. 

Wild.  I  don't  see  that;  you  are,  lad,  the  last  of 
our  race,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  proba 
bility  of  its  continuance. 

Young  W.  Suppose,  sir,  you  were  to  repeat  your 
endeavours;  you  have  cordially  my  consent. 

Wild.  No;  rather  too  late  in  life  for  that  experi 
ment. 

Young  W.  Why,  sir,  would  you  recommend  a 
condition  to  me,  that  you  disapprove  of  yourself  ? 

Wild.  Why,  sirrah,  I  have  done  my  duly  to  the 
public  and  my  family,  by  producing  you.  Now, 
sir,  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  discharge  your  debt. 

Young  W.  In  the  college  cant,  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  tick  a  little  longer. 

Wild.  Why,  then,  to  be  serious,  son,  this  is  the 
very  business  I  wanted  to  talk  with  you  about.  In 
a  word,  I  wish  you  married;  and,  by  providing  the 
lady  of  that  mansion  for  the  purpose,  I  have  proved 
myself  both  a  father  and  a  friend. 

Young  W.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  question  your 
care;  yet  some  preparation  for  so  important  a 
change — 

Wild.  Oh !  I  will  allow  you  a  week. 

Young  W.  A  little  more  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

Wild.  That  you  may  study  at  leisure. 

Young  W.  Now  all  Europe  is  in  arms,  my  de 
sign  was  to  serve  my  country  abroad. 

Wild.  You  will  be  full  as  useful  to  it  by  recruit 
ing  her  subjects  at  home. 

Young  W.  You  are  then  resolved? 

Wild.  Fixed. 

Young  W.  Positively? 

Wild.  Peremptorily. 

Young  FT.  No  prayers — 

Wild.  Can  move  me. 

Young  W.  How  the  deuce  shall  I  get  out  of  this 
toil?  (Aside.)  But  suppose,  sir,  there  should  be 
an  insurmountable  objection? 

Wild.  Oh !  leave  the  reconciling  that  to  me ;  I 
am  an  excellent  casuist. 

Young  W.  But  I  say,  sir,  if  it  should  be  impos 
sible  to  obey  your  commands  ? 

Wild.  Impossible  !  I  don't  understand  you. 

Young  W.  Oh !  sir,— But  on  my  knees  first  let 
me  crave  your  pardon.  (Kneels.) 


Wild.  Pardon!  for  what? 

Young  W.  I  fear  I  have  lost  all  title  to  your  fu 
ture  favour. 

Wild.  Which  way  ? 

Young  W.  I  have  done  a  deed, — 

Wild.  Let's  hear  it. 

Young  W.  At  Abingdou,  in  the  county  of  Berks. 

Wild.  Well? 

Young  W.  I  am — 

Wild.  What? 

Young  W.  Already  married ! 

Wild.  Married! 

Pap.  Married! 

Young  W.  Married. 

Wild.  And  without  my  consent? 

Young  W.  Compelled;  fatally  forced.  Oh!  sir, 
did  you  but  know  all  the  circumstances  of  my  sad, 
sad  story,  your  rage  would  soon  convert  itself  into 
pity. 

Wild.  What  an  unlucky  event!  But  rise,  and 
let  me  hear  it  all. 

Young  W.  (Rising.)  The  shame  and  confusion 
I  now  feel,  renders  that  task,  at  present,  impossi 
ble;  I  must,  therefore,  rely  for  the  relation  on  the 
good  offices  of  this  faithful  friend. 

Pap.  Me,  sir !  I  never  heard  one  word  of  the 
matter.  (Aside  to  Young  W.)  [ticulars. 

Wild.  Come,  marquis,  favour  me  with  the  par- 
Pop.  Upon  my  vard,  sire,  dis  affair  has  so  shock 
me,  dat  I  am  almost  as  incapable  to  tell  de  tale  as 
your  son.     (To  Young  W.)     Dry-a  your   tears. 
What  can  I  say,  sir?    (Aside  to  him.) 

Young  W.  Anything.    Oh!     (Seems  to  weep.) 

Pap.  You  see,  sare, — 

Wild.  Your  kind  concern  at  the  misfortunes  of 
my  family  calls  for  the  most  grateful  acknowledg 
ment. 

Pap.  Dis  is  great  misfortune,  sans  doute. 

Wild.  But  if  you,  a  stranger,  are  thus  affected, 
what  must  a  father  feel? 

Pap.  Oh!  beanconp;  a  great  deal  more. 

Wild.  But  since  the  evil  is  without  a  remedy,  let 
us  know  the  worst  at  once.  Well,  sir  at  Abingdon — 

Pap.  Yes,  at  Abingdon. 

Wild.  In  the  county  of  Berks. 

Pap.  Dat  is  right,  in  the  county  of  Berks. 

Young  W.  Oh !  oh  ! 

Wild.  Ah  !  Jack,  Jack  ;  are  all  my  hopes  then — 
Though  I  dread  to  ask,  yet  it  must  be  known ;  who 
is  the  girl,  pray,  sir? 

Pap.  De  girl,  sare,— (Aside  t$Young  W.)— Who 
shall  I  say  ? 

Young  W.  Anybody.     (Aside  to  Pap.) 

Pap.  For  de  girl,  I  can't  say,  upon  my  vard. 

Wild.  Her  condition? 

Pap.  Pas  grande  condition;  dat  is  to  be  sure. 
But  dere  is  no  help.  (Aside  to  Young  W.)  Sir,  I 
am  quite  a-ground. 

Wild.  Yes,  I  read  my  shame  in  his  reserve; 
some  artful  hussy. 

Pap.  Dat  may  be.    Vat  you  call  hussy  ? 

Wild.  Or,  perhaps,  some  common  creature.  But 
I'm  prepared  to  hear  the  worst. 

Pap.  Have  you  no  mercy?   ( A  side  to  Young  W.) 

Young  W.  I'll  step  to  your  relief,  sir.  (To  Pap.) 

Pap.  Oh,  lord !  a  happy  deliverance.    (Aside.) 

Young  W.  Though  it  is  almost  death  for  me  to 
speak,  yet  it  would  be  infamous  to  let  the  reputa 
tion  of  the  lady  suffer  by  my  silence.     She  is,  sir, 
of  an  ancient  house  and  unblemished  character. 
Wild.  That  is  something. 

Young  W.  And  though  her  fortune  may  not  be 
equal  to  the  warm  wishes  of  a  fond  father,  yet — 
Wild.  Her  name? 
Young  W.  Miss  Lydia  Sybthorpe. 
Wild.  Sybthorpe — I  never  heard  of  the  name. 
But  proceed. 

Young  W.  The  latter  end  of  last  long  vacation, 
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I  went  with  Sir  James  Elliot  to  pass  a  few  days  at 
a  new  purchase  of  his,  near  Abingdon.  There,  at 
an  assembly,  it  was  my  chance  to  meet  and  dance 
with  this  lady. 

Wild.  Is  she  handsome  ? 

Young  W.  Oh  !  sir,  more  beautiful — 

Wild.  Nay,  no  raptures;  but  go  on. 

Young  W.  But  to  her  beauty  she  adds  polite 
ness,  affability,  and  discretion  ;  unless  she  for 
feited  that  character  by  fixing  her  affection  on  me. 

Wild.  Modestly  observed. 

Young  W.  I  was  deterred  from  a  public  decla 
ration  of  my  passion,  dreading  the  scantiness  of 
her  fortune  would  prove  an  objection  to  you.  Some 
private  interviews  she  permitted. 

Wild.  Was  that  so  decent!  But,  love  and  pru 
dence,  madness  and  reason  ! 

Young  W.  One  fatal  evening,  (the  twentieth  of 
September,  if  I  mistake  not,)  we  were  in  a  retired 
room  innocently  exchanging  mutual  vows,  when 
her  father,  whom  we  expected  to  sup  abroad,  came 
suddenly  upon  us.  I  had  just  time  to  conceal  my 
self  in  a  closet. 

Wild.  What,  unobserved  by  him? 

Young  W.  Entirely.  But,  as  my  ill  stars  would 
have  it,  a  cat,  of  whom  my  wife  is  vastly  fond,  had 
a  few  days  before  lodged  a  litter  of  kittens  in  the 
same  place,  I  unhappily  trod  upon  one  of  the 
brood,  which  so  provoked  the  implacable  mother, 
that  she  flew  at  me  with  the  fury  of  a  tiger. 

Pap.  I  shall  hate  a  cat  as  long  as  I  live. 

Young  W.  The  noise  roused  the  old  gentleman's 
attention ;  he  opened  the  door,  and  there  disco 
vered  your  son. 

Pap.  Unlucky ! 

Young  W.  I  rushed  to  the  door  ;  but,  fatally,  my 
foot  slipped  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  down  I  came 
tumbling  to  the  bottom.  The  pistol  in  my  hand 
went  oft  by  accident ;  this  alarmed  her  three  bro 
thers  in  the  parlour,  who,  with  all  their  servants, 
rushed  with  united  force  upon  me. 

Wild.  And,  so  surprised  you. 

Young  W.  No,  sir;  with  my  sword,  I,  for  some 
time,  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  should  have  in 
evitably  escaped  ;  but,  a  raw-boned,  over-grown, 
clumsy  cook-wench  struck  at  my  sword  with  a 
kitclien-poker,  broke  it  in  two,  and  compelled  me 
to  surrender  at  discretion;  the  consequence  of 
which  is  obvious  enough. 

Wild.  Natural.  The  lady's  reputation,  your  con 
dition,  her  beauty,  your  love,  all  combined  to  make 
marriage  an  unavoidable  measure. 

Young  W.  May  I  hope,  then,  you  rather  think 
me  unfortunate  than  culpable? 

Wild.  Why,  your  situation  is  a  sufficient  excuse ; 
all  I  blame  you  for  is,  your  keeping  it  a  secret  from  ! 
me.  With  Miss  Grantam,  I  shall  make  an  awk- 
ward  figure ;  but  the  best  apology  is  the  truth. 
I'll  hasten  and  explain  it  to  her  all.  Oh !  Jack, 
Jack  !  this  is  a  mortifying  business. 

Young  W.  Most  melancholy.  [Exit  Wild. 

Pap.  I  am  amazed,  sir,  that  you  have  so  care 
fully  concealed  this  transaction  from  me. 

Young  W.  Heyday!  what,  do  you  believe  it,  too? 

Pap.  Believe  it !  why,  is  not  the  story  of  the 
marriage  true? 

Young  W.  Not  a  syllable. 

Pap.  And  the  cat,  and  the  pistol,  and  the  poker? 

Young  W.  All  invention.  And  were  you  really 
taken  in? 

Pap.  Lord,  sir!  how  was  it  possible  to  avoid  it? 
Mercy  on  us !  what  a  collection  of  circumstances 
have  you  crowded  together! 

Young  W.  Genius !  the  mere  effects  of  genius, 
Papillion.  But  to  deceive  yon,  who  so  thoroughly 
know  me! 

Pap.  But,  to  prevent  that  for  the  future,  could 
you.  not  give  your  humble  servant  a  hint  when  you 


are  just  bent  upon  bouncing?  Besides,  sir,  if  you 
recollect  your  fixed  resolution  to  reform — 

Young  W.  Ay ;  as  to  matter  of  fancy,  the  mere 
sport  and  frolic  of  invention  :  but,  in  case  of  neces 
sity, — why,  Miss  Godfrey  was  at  stake,  and  I  was 
forced  to  use  all  my  finesse. 

Enter  WILLIAM  and  JOHN. 

Both  Ser.  A  letter,  sir.  [Exeunt. 

Pap.  (Aside.)  There  are  two  things  in  my  con 
science  my  master  will  never  want, — a  prompt  lie, 
and  a  ready  excuse  for  telling  it. 

Young  W.  Hum!  business  begins  to  thicken 
upon  us  :  a  challenge  from  Sir  James  Elliot,  and  a 
rendezvous  from  the  pretty  Miss  Godfrey.  They 
shall  both  be  observed,  but  in  their  order;  there 
fore,  the  lady  first.  Let  me  see  ;  I  have  not  been 
twenty  hours  in  town,  and  I  have  already  got  a 
challenge,  a  mistress,  and  a  wife :  now,  if  I  can  but 
get  engaged  in  a  chancery  suit,  I  shall  have  my 
hands  pretty  full  of  employment.  Come,  Papillion, 
we  have  no  time  to  idle.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — A  Room,  with  table,  pen,  ink,  paper, 
and  chairs. 

Enter  JOHN,  conducting  in  WILDING. 

John.  My  lady,  sir,  will  be  at  home  immediately ; 
Sir  James  Elliot  is  in  the  next  room  waiting  her 
return. 

Wild.  Pray,  honest  friend,  will  you  tell  Sir  James 
that  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  word  with  him  1 — [Exit 
John.'} — This  unthinking  boy  !  Half  the  purpose  of 
my  life  has  been  to  plan  this  scheme  for  his  happi 
ness,  and  in  one  heedless  hour  has  he  mangled  all. 

Enter  SIR  JAMES  ELLIOT. 

Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  but,  upon  so  interesting  a 
subject,  I  know  you  will  excuse  my  intrusion. 
Pray,  sir,  of  what  credit  is  the  family  of  the  Syb- 
thorpes  in  Berkshire? 

SirJ.  Sir! 

Wild.  I  don't  mean  as  to  property ;  that  I  am  not 
so  solicitous  about ;  bat,  as  to  their  character.  Do 
they  live  in  reputation?  Are  they  respected  iu  the 
neighbourhood? 

Sir  J.  The  family  of  the  Sybthorpes ! 

Wild.  Of  the  Sybthorpes. 

Sir  J.  Really  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Wild.  Not  know! 

Sir  J.  No;  it  is  the  very  first  time  I  have  ever 
heard  of  the  name. 

Wild.  (Aside.)  How  steadily  he  denies  it !  Well 
done,  baronet!  I  find  Jack's"  account  was  a  just 
one. — Pray,  Sir  James,  recollect  yourself. 

Sir  J.  It  will  be  to  no  purpose. 

Wild.  Come,  sir,  your  motive  for  this  affected 
ignorance  is  a  generous,  but  unnecessary  proof  of 
your  friendship  for  my  son ;  but  I  know  the  whole 
affair. 

SirJ.  What  affair? 

Wild.  Jack's  marriage. 

SirJ.  What  Jack  1 

Wild.  My  son  Jack. 

SirJ.  Is  he  married? 

Wild.  Is  he  married  !  why,  yon  know  he  is. 

Sir  J.  Not  I,  upon  my  honour. 

Wild.  Nay,  that  is  going  a  little  too  far:  but,  to 
remove  all  your  scruples  at  once,  he  has  owned  it 
himself. 

SirJ.  He  has! 

Wild.  Ay,  ay,  to  me :  every  circumstance.  Going 
to  your  new  purchase  at  Abingdon  ;  meeting  Lydia 
Sybthorpe  at  the  assembly;  their  private  inter 
views  ;  surprised  by  the  father ;  pistol,  poker,  and 
marriage  ;  in  short,  evesy  particular. 

Sir  J.  And  this  account  yon  had  from  your  son  ? 

Wild.  From  Jack  ;  not  two  hours  ago. 
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Sir  J.  I  wish  you  joy,  sir. 

Wild.  Not  much  of  that,  I  believe. 

SirJ.  Why,  sir,  does  the  marriage  displease  you  ? 

Wild.  Doubtless. 

Sir  J.  Then  I  fancy  you  may  make  yourself  easy. 

Wild.  Why  so? 

Sir  J.  You  have  got,  sir,  the  most  prudent 
daughter-in-law  in  the  British  dominions. 

Wild.  I  am  happy  to  hear  it. 

Sir  J.  For,  though  she  mayn't  have  brought  you 
much,  I'm  sure  she'll  not  cost  you  a  farthing. 

Wild.  Ay  5  exactly  Jack's  account. 

Sir  J.  She'll  be  easily  iointured. 


Wild.  Justice  shall  be  done  her. 

Sir  J.  No  provision  necessary  for  younger  chil 
dren. 

Wild.  No,  sir!  why  not?  I  can  tell  you,  if  she 
answer  your  account,  not  the  daughter  of  a  duke — 

SirJ.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Wild.  You  are  very  merry,  sir. 

Sir  J.  What  an  unaccountable  fellow  ! 

Wild.  Sir? 

Sir  J.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  But,  with  regard 
to  this  marriage, — 

Wild.  Well,  sir? 

Sir  J.  I  take  the  whole  history  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  absolute  fable. 

Wild.  How,  sir? 

Sir  J.  Even  so. 

Wild.  Why,  sir,  do  you  thiuk  my  son  would 
dare  to  impose  upon  me? 

SirJ.  Sir,  he  would  dare  to  impose  upon  any 
body.  Don't  I  know  him ? 

Wild.  What  do  you  know  ? 

Sir  J.  I  know,  sir,  that  his  narratives  gain  him 
more  applause  than  credit ;  and  that,  whether  from 
constitution  or  habit,  there  is  no  believing  a  syl 
lable  he  says. 

Wild.  Oh!  mighty  well,  sir!  He  wants  to  turn 
the  tables  upon  Jack.  But  it  won't  do ;  you  are 
forestalled  ;  your  novels  won't  pass  upon  me. 

SirJ.  Sir? 

Wild.  Nor  is  the  character  of  my  son  to  be 
blasted  with  the  breath  of  a  bouncer. 

SirJ.  What  is  this? 

Wild.  No,  no  ;  Mr.  Mandeville,  it  won't  do ;  you 
are  as  well  known  here  as  in  your  own  county  of 
Hereford. 

Sir  J.  Mr.  Wilding,  but  that  1  am  sore  this  ex 
travagant  behaviour  owes  its  rise  to  some  impudent 
impositions  of  your  son,  your  age  would  scarce 
prove  your  protection. 

Wild.  Nor,  sir,  but  that  I  know  my  boy  equal  to 
the  defence  of  bis  own  honour,  should  he  want  a 
protector  in  this  arm,  withered  and  impotent  as 
you  may  think  it. 

Enter  Miss  GRANTAM. 

Miss  Gr.  Bless  me,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  mean 
ing  of  this  ? 

•Sir  J.  No  more  at  present,  sir ;  I  have  another 
demand  upon  your  son ;  we'll  settle  the  whole  to 
gether. 

Wild.  I  am  sure  he  will  do  you  justice. 

Miss  Gr.  How,  Sir  James  Elliot?  I  flattered  my 
self  that  yon  had  finished  your  visits  here,  sir. 
Must  I  be  the  eternal  object  of  your  outrage?  not 
only  insulted  in  my  own  person,  but  in  that  of  my 
friends  !  Pray,  sir,  what  right— 

Wild.  Madam,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  a  disagree 
able  occasion  brought  me  here :  I  come,  madam, 
to  .renounce  all  hopes  of  being  nearer  allied  to  you, 
my  son,  unfortunately,  being  married  already. 

Miss  Gr.  Married ! 

Sir  J.  Yes,  madam ;  to  a  lady  in  the  clouds ; 
and,  because  I  have  refused  to  acknowledge  her 
family,  this  old  gentleman  has  behaved  in  a  manner 
very  inconsistent  with  his  usual  politeness. 


Wild.  Sir,  I  thought  this  affair  was  to  be  re 
served  for  another  occasion ;  but  you,  it  seems — 

Miss  Gr.  Oh!  is  that  the  business?  Why,  I  be 
gin  to  be  afraid  that  we  are  here  a  little  in  the 
wrong,  Mr.  Wilding. 

Wild.  Madam!    ' 

Miss  Gr.  Your  son  has  just  confirmed  Sir  James 
Elliot's  opinion,  at  a  conference  under  Miss  God 
frey's  window. 

Wild.  Is  it  possible? 

MissGr.  Most  true;  andassigned  twomostwhim- 
sical  motives  for  the  unaccountable  tale. 

Wild.  What  can  they  be? 

MissGr.  An  aversion  for  mn,  whom  he  has  seen 
but  once ;  and  an  affection  for  Miss  Godfrey,  whom 
I  am  almost  sure  he  never  saw  in  his  life. 

Wild.  You  amaze  me ! 

Miss  Gr.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wilding,  your  son  is  a 
most  extraordinary  youth ;  he  has  finely  perplexed 
us  all.  I  think,  Sir  James,  you  have  a  small  obli 
gation  to  him. 

Sir  J.  Which  I  shall  take  care  to  acknowledge 
the  first  opportunity. 

Wild.  You  have  my  consent.  An  abandoned 
profligate  !  Was  his  father  a  proper  subject  for  his 
— But  1  discard  him. 

Miss  Gr.  Nay,  now,  gentlemen,  yon  are  rather 
too  warm  :  I  can't  think  Mr.  Wilding  bad-hearted. 
This  is  a  levity. 

Wild.  How,  madam,  a  levity? 

Miss  Gr.  Take  my  word  for  it,  no  more ;  inflamed 
into  habit  by  the  approbation  of  his  juvenile 
friends.  Will  you  submit  his  punishment  to  me  ? 
I  think  I  have  the  means  in  my  hands,  both  to  sa 
tisfy  your  resentments,  and  accomplish  his  cure 
into  the  bargain. 

Sir  J.  I  have  no  quarrel  to  him,  but  for  the  ill 
offices  he  has  done  me  with  you. 

Miss  Gr.  D'ye  hear,  Mr.  Wilding?  I  am  afraid 
my  union  with  Sir  James  must  cement  the  general 
peace. 

Wild.  Madam,  I  submit  to  any — 

Enter  JOHN. 

John.  Mr.  Wilding,  to  wait  upon  you,  madam. 

[Exit. 

Miss  Gr.  He  is  punctual,  I  find.  Come,  good 
folks,  you  all  act  under  my  direction.  You,  sir, 
will  get  from  your  son,  by  what  means  yon  think 
fit,  the  real  truth  of  the  Abingdon  business.  I  in 
tend  to  produce  another  performer,  who  will  want 
a  little  instruction.  Come,  Sir  James.  Nay,  no  ce 
remony  :  we  must  be  as  busy  as  bees. 

[Exit  with  Sir  J. 

Wild.  This  strange  boy !  But  I  must  command 
my  temper. 

Enter  YOUNG  WILDING. 

Young  W.  (Speaking  as  he  enters.)  People  to 
speak  with  me !  See  what  they  want,  Papillion. 
My  father  here  !  that's  unlucky  enough. 

Wild.  Ha!  Jack,  what  brings  you  here? 

Young  W.  Why,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  wait 
upon  Miss  Grantam,  in  order  to  make  her  some 
apology  for  the  late  unfortunate — 

Wild.  Well,  now,  that  is  prudently  as  well  as 
politely  done.  [approbation. 

Young  W.  I  am  happy  to  meet,  sir,  with  your 

Wild.  I  have  been  thinking,  Jack,  about  my 
daughter-in-law  :  as  the  affair  is  public,  it  is  not  de 
cent  to  let  her  continue  longer  at  her  father's. 

Young  W.  Sir! 

Wild.  Would  it  not  be  right  to  send  for  her  home? 

Young  W.  Doubtless,  sir. 

Wild.  I  think  so.  Why,  then,  to-morrow,  my 
chariot  shall  fetch  her. 

Young  W.  The  devil  it  shall!  (Aside.)— Not 
quite  so  soon,  if  you  please,  sir. 

Wild.  No  !  Why  not? 
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Young  W.  The  journey  may  be  dangerous  in  her 
present  condition. 

Wild.   What's  the  matter  with  her? 

Young  W.  She  is  big  with  child,  sir. 

Wild.  An  audacious— Big  with  child !  That  is 
fortunate.  But,  however,  an  easy  carriage  and 
short  stages  can't  hurt  her. 

Young  W.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  dare  not  Irust  her : 
she  is  six  months  gone. 

Wild.  Nay,  then,  there  may  be  danger,  indeed. 
But  should  not  I  write  to  her  father,  just  to  let  him 
know  that  you  have  discovered  the  secret  1 

Young  W.  By  all  means,  sir ;  it  will  make  him 
extremely  happy. 

Wild.  Why,  then,  I  will  instantly  about  it.  Pray, 
how  do  you  direct  to  him? 

Young  W.  Abingdon,  Berkshire. 

Wild.  True:  but  his  address? 

Young  W.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself,  sir : 
I  shall  write  by  this  post  to  my  wife,  and  will  send 
your  letter  inclosed. 

Wild.  Ay  ay,  that  will  do.  (Going.) 

Young  W.  So,  I  have  parried  that  thrust. 

Wild.  Though,  upon  second  thoughts,  Jack,  that 
will  rather  look  too  familiar  for  an  introductory 
letter. 

Young  W.  Sir! 

Wild.  And  these  country  gentlemen  are  full  of 
punctilios.  No,  I'll  send  him  a  letter  apart;  so 
give  me  his  direction. 

Young  W.  You  have  it,  sir. 

Wild.  Ay,  but  his  name :  I  have  been  so  hurried 
that  I  have  entirely  forgotten  it. 

Young  W.  I  am  sure,  so  have  I.  (Aside.)  His 
name — his  name,  sir — Hopkins. 

Wild.  Hopkins  1 

Young  W.  Yes,  sir. 

Wild.  That  is  not  the  same  name  that  you  gave 
me  before;  that,  if  I  recollect,  was  either  Syp- 
thorpe,  or  Sybthorpe. 

Young  W.  You  are  right,  sir;  that  is  his  pater 
nal  appellation  ;  but  the  name  of  Hopkins  he  took 
for  an  estate  of  his  mother's ;  so  he  is  indiscrimi 
nately  called  Hopkins,  or  Sybthorpe  ;  and,  now  I 
recollect,  I  have  his  letter  in  my  pocket :  he  signs 
himself  Sybthorpe  Hopkins. 

Wild.  (Aside.)  There  is  no  end  of  this  ;  I  must 
stop  him  at  once. — Harkye!  sir,  I  think  you  are 
called  my  son. 

Young  W.  I  hope,  sir,  you  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  it. 

Wild.  And  look  upon  yourself  as  a  gentleman? 

Young  W.  In  having  the  honour  of  descending 
from  you. 

Wild.  And  that  you  think  a  sufficient  pretension  ? 

Young  W.  Sir,  pray,  sir — 

Wild.  And  by  what  means  do  you  imagine  your 
ancestors  obtained  that  distinguishing  title?  by 
their  pre-eminence  in  virtue,  I  suppose. 

Young  W.  Doubtless,  sir. 

Wild.  And  has  it  never  occurred  to  you,  that 
what  was  gained  by  honour  might  be  lost  by  in 
famy  ? 

Young  W.  Perfectly,  sir. 

Wild.  Are  you  to  learn  what  redress  even  the 
imputation  of  a  lie  demands,  and  that  nothing  less 
than  the  life  of  the  adversary  can  extinguish  the 
affront. 

Young  W.  Doubtless,  sir. 

Wild.  Then  how  dare  you  call  yourself  a  gentle 
man?  you,  whose  whole  life  has  been  one  continued 
scene  of  fraud  and  falsity  !  Not  satisfied  with  vio 
lating  the  great  bond  of  society,  mutual  confidence, 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  nature  must  be  invaded, 
and  your  father  made  the  innocent  instrument  to 
circulate  your  abominable  impositions. 

Young  W.  But,  sir— 

Wild,  Within  this  hour  my  life  was  nearly  sacri 


ficed  in  defence  of  your  fame ;  but,  perhaps,  that 
was  your  intention,  and  the  story  of  your  marriage 
merely  calculated  to  send  me  put  of  the  world,  as 
a  grateful  return  for  my  bringing  you  into  it. 

Young  W.  For  heaven's  sake!  sir,— 

Wild.  What  other  motive? 

Young  W.  But,  hear  me,  sir ;  I  own  the  Abing 
don  business — 

Wild.  An  absolute  fiction? 

Young  W.  I  do. 

Wild.  And  how  dare  you — 

Young  W.  I  crave  but  a  moment's  audience. 

Wild.  Goon. 

Young  W.  Previous  to  the  communication  of 
your  intention  for  me,  I  accidentally  met  with  a 
lady,  whose  charms — 

Wild.  So!  what,  here  is  another  marriage 
trumped  up  !  Well,  sir;  and  this  charming  lady, 
residing,  I  suppose,  innubibus — 

Young  W.  No,  sir;  in  London. 

Wild.  Indeed! 

Young  W.  Nay,  more;  and,  at  this  instant,  in 
this  house. 

Wild.  And  her  name? 

Young  W.  Godfrey. 

Wild.  The  friend  of  Miss  Grantam? 

Young  W.  The  very  same,  sir. 

Wild.  Have  you  spoken  to  her? 

Young  W.  Parted  from  her  not  ten  minutes  ago ; 
nay,  am  here  by  her  appointment, 

Wild.  Has  she  favoured  your  address  ? 

Young  W.  Time,  sir,  and  your  approbation  will, 
I  hope. 

Wild.  Lookye,  sir;  as  there  is  some  little  pro 
bability  in  this  story,  I  shall  think  it  worth  farther 
inquiry.  If  I  discover  the  least  falsehood,  the  least 
duplicity,  remember,  you  have  lost  a  father. 

Young  W.  I  shall  submit  without  a  murmur. 

[Exit  Wilding. 
Enter  PAPILLION. 
Well,  Papillion. 

Pap.  Sir,  here  has  been  the  devil  to  pay  within. 

Young  W.  What's  the  matter? 

Pap.  A  whole  legion  of  cooks,  confectioners, 
musicians,  waiters,  and  watermen. 

Young  W.  What  do  they  want? 

Pap.  You,  sir. 

Young  W.  Me  ! 

Pap.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  brought  in  their  bills. 

Young  W.  Bills!  for  what? 

Pap.  For  the  entertainment  yon  gave  last  night 
upon  the  water. 

Young  W.  That  I  gave ! 

Pap.  Yes,  sir ;  you  remember  the  bill  of  fare ; 
but,  however,  I  have  despatched  them  to  your 
lodgings,  with  a  promise  that  you  shall  immediately 
meet  them. 

Young  W.  Oh  !  there  we  shall  soon  rid  our  hands 
of  the  troop.  Now,  Papillion,  I  have  news  for  you. 
My  father  has  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
Abingdon  business. 

Pap.  The  deuce ! 

Young  W.  We  parted  this  moment.  Such  a  scene ! 

Pap.  And  what  was  the  issue? 

Young  W.  Happy,  beyond  my  hopes.  Not  only 
an  act  of  oblivion,  but  a  promise  to  plead  my  cause 
with  the  fair. 

Pap.  With  Miss  Godfrey? 

Young  W.  Who  else?  he  is  now  with  her  in 
another  room.  [this? 

Pap.  And  there  is  no — you  understand  me — in  all 

Young  W.  No,  no ;  that  is  all  over  now ;  my 
reformation  is  fixed. 

Pap.  As  a  weathercock. 

Young  W.  Here  comes  my  father. 

Enter  WILDING  and  Miss  GODFREY. 
Wild.  If,  madam,  he  has  not  the  highest  sense 
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of  the  great  honour  you.  do  him,  I  shall  cease  to  re 
gard  him.  There,  sir ;  make  your  own  acknow 
ledgments  to  that  lady. 

Young  W.  Sir ! 

Wild.  This  is  more  than  you  merit;  but  let  your 
future  belmviour  testify  your  gratitude. 

Young  W.  Papillion!  Madam!  Sir! 

Wild.  What!  is  the  puppy  petrified?  Why 
don't  you  go  up  to  the  lady? 

Young  W.  Up  to  the  lady  !     That  lady? 

Wild.  That  lady !  To  be  sure.  What  other  lady  ? 
To  Miss  Godfrey. 

Young  W,  That  lady  Miss  Godfrey? 

Wild.  What  is  all  this?  Harkye!  sir,  I  see  what 
you  are  at — But,  no  trifling;  this  instant  your  hand 
to  the  contract,  or  tremble  at  the  consequence. 

Young  W.  Sir,  that,  1  hope,  is — might  not  I — to 
be  sure — 

Wild.  No  further  evasions ;  there,  sir. 

Young  W.  Heigho!     (Signs  the  contract.) 

Wild.  Very  well.  Now,  madam,  your  name,  if 
you  please. 

Young  W.  Papillion,  do  you  know  who  she  is? 

Pap.  That's  a  question,  indeed !  Don't  yon,  sir? 

Young  W.  Not  I,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved. 
Enter  JOHN. 

John.  A  young  lady  begs  to  speak  with  Mr. 
Wilding. 

Young  W.  With  me  ! 

Miss  Go.  A  young  lady,  with  Mr.  Wilding! 

John.  Seems  distressed,  madam,  and  extremely 
pressing  for  admittance. 

Miss  Go.  Indeed  !  There  may  be  something  in 
this.  You  must  permit  me,  sir,  to  pause  a  little : 
who  knows  but  a  prior  claim  may  prevent — 

Wild.  How,  sir?  who  is  this  lady? 

Young  W.  It  is  impossible  forme  to  divine,  sir. 

Wild.  Yon  know  nothing  of  her? 

Young  W.  How  should  I  ? 

Wild.  You  hear,  madam. 

Miss  Go.  I  presume  your  son  can  have  no  objec 
tion  to  the  lady's  appearance. 

Young  W.  Not  in  the  least,  madam. 

Miss  Go.  Shew  her  in,  John.  [Exit. 

Wild.  No,  madam ;  I  don't  think  there  is  the 
least  room  for  suspecting  him  ;  he  can't  be  so  aban 
doned  as  to — But,  she  is  here.  Upon  my  word,  a 
sightly  woman ! 

Enter  KlTTY,  as  Miss  Sybthorpe. 

Kitty.  Where  is  he  ?  Oh !  let  me  throw  my  arms 
— my  life — my — 

Young  W.  Heyday ! 

Kitty.  And  could  you  leave  me?  and  for  so  long 
a  space?  Think  how  the  tedious  time  has  lagged 
along. 

Young  W.  Madam! 

Kitty.  But  we  are  met  at  last,  and  now  we  will 
part  no  more. 

Young  W.  The  deuce  we  won't ! 

Kitty.  What!  not  one  kind  look?  no  tender 
word  to  hail  our  second  meeting? 

Young  W.  What  the  devil  is  all  this  ? 

Kitty.  Are  all  your  oaths,  your  protestations, 
come  to  this?  Havel  deserved  such  treatment? 
Quitted  my  father's  house,  left  all  my  friends,  and 
wandered  here  alone  in  search  of  thee,  thou  first, 
last,  only  object  of  my  love. 

Wild.  To  what  can  all  this  tend?  Harkye!  sir, 
unriddle  this  mystery. 

Young  W.  It  is  beyond  me,  I  confess.  Some 
lunatic  escaped  from  her  keeper,  I  suppose. 

Kitty.  Am  I  disowned,  then?  contemned— 
slighted  ? 


Wild.  Hold !  let  me  inquire  into  this  matter  a 
little.  Pray,  madam — You  seem  to  be  pretty  fa 
miliar  here — Do  you  know  this  gentleman  ? 

Kitty.  Too  well. 

Wild.  His  name? 

Kitty.  Wilding. 

Wild.  So  far  she  is  right.  Now,  your's,  if  you 
please? 

Kitty.  Wilding. 

All.  Wilding! 

Wild.  And  how  came  you  by  that  name,  pray? 

Kitty.  Most  lawfully,  sir:  by  the  sacred  band, 
the  holy  tie  that  made  us  one. 

Wild.  What!  married  to  him  ? 

Kitty.  Most  true. 

All.  How? 

Young  W.  Sir,  may  I  never — 

Wild.  Peace,  monster!  One  question  more; 
your  maiden  name? 

Kilty.  Sybihorpe. 

Wild.  Lydia,  from  Abingdon,  in  the  county  of 
Berks  ? 

Kitty.  The  same. 

Wild.  As  I  suspected.  So,  then,  the  whole  story 
is  true,  and  the  monster  is  married  at  last! 

Young  W.  Me,  sir!    By  all  that's— 

Wild.  Eternal  dumbness  seize  thee,  measure 
less  liar ! 

Young  W.  If  not  me,  hear  this  gentleman. 
Marquis — 

Pap.  Not  I !  I'll  be  drawn  into  none  of  your 
scrapes  :  it  is  a  pit  of  your  own  digging,  and  so  get 
i.  Meantime,  I'll  shift  for 


[Exit. 


out  as  well  as  you  can. 
myself. 

Wild.  What  evasion,  now,  monster? 

Miss  Go.  Deceiver ! 

Wild.  Liar! 

Miss  Go.  Imposter! 

Young  W.  Why,  this  is  a  general  combination 
to  distract  me ;  but  I  will  be  heard.  Sir,  you  are 
grossly  imposed  upon ;  the  low  contriver  of  this 
woman's  shallow  artifice  I  shall  soon  find  means  to 
discover;  and,  as  to  you,  madam,  with  whom  I 
have  been  suddenly  surprised  into  a  contract,  I 
must  solemnly  declare,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
set  eyes  on  you. 

Wild.  Amazing  confidence !  Did  not  I  bring  her 
at  your  request? 

Young  W.  No. 

Mm  Go.  Is  not  this  your  own  letter  ? 

Young  W.  No. 

Kitty.  Am  not  I  your  wife  ? 

Young  W.  No. 

Wild.  Did  not  you  own  it  to  me? 

Young  W.  No. 

Kilty.  Hear  me. 

Young  W.  No. 

Miss  Go.  Answer  me. 

Young  W.  No. 

Wild.  Have  not  I— 

Young  W.  No,  no,  no.  Zounds!  yon  are  all 
mad :  and,  if  I  stay,  I  shall  catch  the  infection. 

[Exit. 

Enter  SIR  JAMES  ELLIOT  and  Miss  GRANTAM. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Miss  Gr.  Finely  performed. 

Wild.  If  his  cure  be  complete,  he  will  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  cause;  if  not,  the  punishment 
comes  far  short  of  his  crime.  To  the  ladies,  in 
deed,  no  character  is  so  dangerous  as  that  of  a  liar. 

They  in  the  fairest  frames  can  fix  a  flaw, 
And  vanquish  females  whom  they  never  saw. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Street. 
Enter  DON  LOPEZ,  meeting  FREDERICK. 

Fred.     My  lord,  Don  Lopez. 

Lop.     How  d'ye,  Frederick? 

Fred.  At  your  lordship's  service.1  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  look  so  well,  my  lord;  I  hope  Antonio's 
out  of  danger? 

Lop.  Quite  the  contrary ;  his  fever  increases, 
they  tell  me  ;  and  the  surgeons  are  of  opinion  his 
wound  is  mortal. 

Fred.     Your  son,  Don  Felix,  is  safe,  I  hope? 

Lop.  I  hope  so  too ;  but  they  offer  large  rewards 
to  apprehend  him. 

Fred.   When  heard  your  lordship  from  him  ? 

Lop.  Not  since  he  went.  I  forbad  him  writing 
'till  the  public  news  gave  him  an  account  of 
Antonio's  health.  Letters  might  be  intercepted, 
and  the  place  of  his  abode  discovered  ;  however,  if 
Antonio  dies,  Felix  shall  for  England.  You  have 
been  there  ;  what  sort  of  people  are  the  English  ? 

Fred.  My  lord,  the  English  are,  by  nature, 
what  the  ancient  Romans  were  by  discipline, 
courageous,  bold,  hardy,  and  in  love  with  liberty. 
Liberty  is  the  idol  of  the  English,  under  whose 
banner  all  the  nation  enlists.  Give  but  the  word 
for  liberty,  and  straight  more  armed  legions  would 
appear,  than  France  and  Philip  keep  in  constant 
pay- 


Lop.  I  like  their  principles.  Who  does  not 
wish  for  freedom  in  all  degrees  of  life  ?  though 
common  prudence  sometimes  makes  us  act  against 
it,  as  I  am  now  obliged  to  do  ;  for  I  intend  to 
marry  my  daughter  to  Don  Guzman,  whom  I 
expect  from  Holland  every  day,  whither  he  went 
to  take  possession  of  a  large  estate  left  him  by  his 
uncle. 

Fred.  You  will  not,  surely,  sacrifice  the  lovely 
Isabella  to  age,  avarice,  and  a  fool?  Pardon  the 
expression,  my  lord,  but  my  concern  for  your 
beauteous  daughter  transports  me  beyond  that 
good  manners  which  I  ought  to  pay  to  your  lord 
ship's  presence. 

Lop.  I  can't  deny  the  justness  of  the  character, 
Frederick  ;  but  you  are  not  insensible  what  I  have 
suffered  by  these  wars  ;  and  he  has  two  things 
which  render  him  very  agreeable  to  me  for  a  son- 
in-law,  he  is  rich  and  well-born.  As  for  his  being 
a  fool,  I  don't  conceive  how  that  can  be  any  blot 
in  a  husband,  who  is  already  possessed  of  a  good 
estate.  A  poor  fool,  indeed,  is  a  very  scandalous 
thing ;  and  so  are  your  poor  wits,  in  my  opinion, 
who  have  nothing  to  be  vain  of  but  the  inside  of 
their  skulls.  Now,  for  Don  Guzman,  I  know  I 
can  rule  him  as  I  think  fit;  this  is  acting  the  politic 
part,  Frederick,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  up  the  port  of  this  life. 

Fred.  But  have  you  no  consideration  for  your 
daughter's  welfare,  my  lord? 

Lop.  Is  a  husband  of  twenty  thousand  crowns 
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a  year  no  consideration  1  Now,  I  think  it  a  very 
good  consideration. 

Fred.  One  way,  my  lord.  But  what  will  the 
world  say  of  such  a  match  ? 

Lop.  Sir,  I  value  not  the  world  a  button. 

Fred.  I  cannot  think  your  daughter  can  have 
any  inclination  for  such  a  husband. 

Lop.  There  I  believe  you  are  pretty  much  in  the 
right ;  though  it  is  a  secret  which  I  never  had  the 
curiosity  to  inquire  into,  nor,  I  believe,  ever  shall. 
Inclination,  quotha!  Parents  would  have  a  fine 
time  on't,  if  they  consulted  their  children's  incli 
nations  !  No,  no,  sir,  it  is  not  a  father's  business  to 
follow  his  children's  inclinations  till  he  makes  him 
self  a  beggar. 

Fred.  But  this  is  of  another  nature,  my  lord. 

Lop.  Lookye,  sir,  I  resolve  she  shall  marry  Don 
Guzman,  the  moment  he  arrives;  though  I  could 
not  govern  my  son,  I  will  my  daughter,  I  assure 
you. 

Fred.  This  match,  my  lord,  is  more  preposte 
rous  than  that  which  you  proposed  to  your  son, 
from  whence  arose  this  fatal  quarrel.  Don  An 
tonio's  sister,  Elvira,  wanted  beauty  only;  but 
Guzman  everything  but — 

Lop.  Money,  and  that  will  purchase  everything  ; 
and  so  adieu.  [Exit. 

Fred.  Monstrous!  These  are  the  resolutions 
which  destroy  the  comforts  of  matrimony;  he  is 
rich  and  well-born,  powerful  arguments  indeed  ! 
Could  I  but  add  them  to  the  friendship  of  Don  Fe 
lix,  what  might  I  not  hope?  Bat  a  merchant  and 
a  grandee  of  Portugal,  are  inconsistent  names — 

Enter  LlSSARDO,  in  a  riding  habit. 

Lissardo  !  From  whence  came  you? 

Lis.  That  letter  will  inform  you,  sir. 

Fred.  I  hope  your  master's  safe  ? 

Lis.  I  left  him  so ;  I  have  another  to  deliver 
which  requires  haste.  Your  most  humble  servant, 
sir. 

Fred.  To  Violante,  I  suppose  1 

Lis.  The  same.  [Exit. 

Fred.  (Reads.)  "  Dear  Frederick,  the  two  chief 
blessings  of  this  life  are,  a  friend  and  a  mistress; 
to  be  debarred  the  sight  of  those  is  not  to  live.  /  hear 
nothing  of  Antonio's  death,  and  therefore  resolve  to 
venture  to  thy  house  this  evening,  impatient  to  see 
Violante,  and  embrace  my  friend.  Your's,  FELIX." 
Pray  heaven,  he  come  undiscovered.  Ha !  Colo 
nel  Briton! 

Enter  COLONEL  BRITON,  in  a  riding  habit. 

ColB.  Frederick,  I  rejoice  to  see  thee. 

Fred.  What  brought  you  to  Lisbon,  Colonel! 

Col.B.  Lafortune  de  laguerre,  as  the  French  say  : 
I  have  commanded  these  three  last  years  in  Spain 
but  my  couutry  has  thought  fit  to  strike  up  a  peace, 
and  give  us  good  Protestants  leave  to  hope  for 
Christian  burial ;  so  I  resolved  to  take  Lisbon  in 
my  way  home. 

Fred.  If  you  are  not  provided  of  a  lodging,  Co 
lonel,  pray  command  my  house  while  you  stay. 

ColB.  If  I  were  sure  I  should  not  be  trouble 
some,  I  would  accept  your  offer,  Frederick. 

Fred.  So  far  from  trouble,  Colonel,  I  shall  take 
it  as  a  particular  favour.  What  have  we  here? 

Col.  B.  My  footman.  This  is  our  country  dress, 
you  must  know  ;  which,  for  the  honour  of  Scotland, 
I  make  all  my  servants  wear. 

Enter  GlBBY,  in  a  Highland  dress. 

Gibby.  What  mun  I  do  wi'  the  horses,  and  like 
yer  honour  ?  They  will  tak  cold,  gin  they  stand  in 
the  causeway. 

Fred.  Oh,  I'll  take  care  of  them.  What,  hoa  ! 
Vasquez. 


Enter  VASQUEZ. 

Put  those  horses,  which  that  honest  fellow  will 
shew  you,  into  my  stable,  do  you  hear?  and  feed 
them  well. 

Vas.  Yes,  sir.  Sir,  by  my  master's  orders,  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  obsequious,  humble  servant. 
Be  pleased  to  lead  the  way. 

Gibby.  'Sbleed,  gan  yer  gate,  sir,  and  I  sail  fol 
low  ye  :  Ise  tee  hungry  to  feed  on  compliments. 

[Exit  with  Vasquez. 

Fred.  Ha,  ha!  a  comical  fellow.  Well,  how  do 
you  like  our  country,  Colonel? 

ColB.  Why,  faith,  Frederick,  a  man  might  pass 
his  time  agreeably  enough  withinside  of  a  nun 
nery  ;  but  to  behold  such  troops  of  soft,  plump, 
tender,  melting,  wishing,  nay,  willing  girls,  too, 
through  a  damn'd  grate,  gives  us  Bntous  strong 
temptations  to  plunder.  Ah,  Frederick,  your 
priests  are  wicked  rogues  ;  they  immure  beauty  for 
their  own  proper  use,  and  shew  it  only  to  the  laity  to 
create  desires,  and  intlame  accompts,  that  they  may 
purchase  pardons  at  a  dearer  rate. 

Fred.  I  own  wenching  is  something  more  diffi 
cult  here  than  in  England,  where  women's  liber 
ties  are  subservient  to  their  inclinations,  and 
husbands  seem  of  no  effect,  but  to  take  care  of  the 
children  which  their  wives  provide. 

ColB.  And  does  restraint  get  the  better  of  in 
clination  with  your  women  here?  No,  I'll  be 
sworn  not,  even  in  fourscore.  Don't  I  know  the 
constitution  of  the  Spanish  ladies? 

Fred.  And  of  all  the  ladies  where  you  come 
Colonel ;  you  were  ever  a  man  of  gallantry. 

Col.  B.  Ah,  Frederick,  the  kirk  half  starves  us 
Scotchmen.  We  are  kept  so  sharp  at  home,  that 
we  feed  like  cannibals  abroad.  Harkye,  hast  thou 
never  a  pretty  acquaintance  now,  that  thou  would'st 
consign  over  to  a  friend  for  half  an  hour,  ha? 

Fred.  Faith,  Colonel,  I  am  the  worst  pimp  in 
Christendom ;  you  had  better  trust  to  your  own 
luck  '}  the  women  will  soon  find  you  out,  I  warrant 
you. 

Col.  B.  Ay,  but  it  is  dangerous  foraging  in  an 
enemy's  country  ;  and  since  I  have  some  hopes  of 
seeing  my  own  again,  I  had  rather  purchase  my 
pleasure,  than  run  the  hazard  of  a  stiletto  in  my 
guts.  Wilt  thou  recommend  me  to  a  wife,  then  ; 
one  that  is  willing  to  exchange  her  moidores  for 
English  liberty  ;  ha,  friend  ? 

Fred.  She  must  be  very  handsome,  I  suppose? 
Col.  B.  The  handsomer  the  better ;  but  be  sure 
she  has  a  nose. 

Fred.  Ay,  ay,  and  some  gold. 
Col.  B.  Oh,  very  much  gold ;  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  swallow  the  matrimonial  pill,  if  it  be.  not 
well  gilded. 

Fred.  Pho,  beauty  will  make  it  slide  down 
nimbly. 

Col.  B.  At  first,  perhaps,  it  may ;  but  the  second 
or  third  dose  will  choke  me.  I  confess,  Frederick, 
women  are  the  prettiest  playthings  in  nature;  but 
;old,  substantial  gold,  gives  them  the  air,  the 
mien,  the  shape;  the  grace,  and  beauty  of  a  god 
dess. 

Fred.  And  has  not  gold  the  same  divinity  in 
;heir  eyes,  Colonel? 

Col.  B.  Too  often. 

None  marry  now  for  love  ;  no,  that's  a  jest : 
The  self-same  bargain  serves  for  wife  and  beast. 

Fred.  You  are  always  gay,  Colonel.  Come, 
shall  we  take  a  refreshing  glass  at  my  house,  and 
consider  what  has  been  said? 

Col.  B.  I  have  two  or  three  compliments  to  dis 
charge  for  some  friends,  and  then  1  shall  wait  on 
you  with  pleasure.  Where  do  you  live? 

Fred.  At  yon  corner  house  with  the  green  rails. 
Col.  B.  In  the  close  of  the  evening  I  will  en 
deavour  to  kiss  your  hand.    Adieu. 
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Fred.  I  shall  expect  you  with  impatience. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Don  Lopez's  house. 
Enter  ISABELLA  and  INIS,  her  Maid. 

Inis.  For  goodness'  sake,  madam,  where  are 
you  going  in  this  pet? 

Isa.  Anywhere  to  avoid.matrimouy  ;  the  thought 
of  a  husband  is  terrible  to  me. 

Inis.  Ay,  of  an  old  husband ;  but  if  you  may 
choose  for  yourself,  I  fancy  matrimony  would  be  no 
such  frightful  thing  to  you. 

Isa.  You  are  pretty  much  in  the  right,  Inis  ;  but 
to  be  forced  into  the  arms  of  an  ideot,  who  has^ 
neither  person  to  please  the  eye,  sense  to  charm 
the  ear,  uor  generosity  to  supply  those  defects. 
Ah,  Inis,  what  pleasant  lives  women  lead  in  Eng 
land,  where  duty  wears  no  fetter  but  inclination. 
The  custom  of  our  country  enslaves  us  from  our 
very  cradles  ;  first  to  our  parents,  next  to  our  hus 
bands  ;  and  when  heaven  is  so  kind  to  rid  us  of 
both  these,  our  brothers  still  usurp  authority,  and 
expect  a  blind  obedience  from  us  :  so  that,  maids, 
wives,  or  widows,  we  are  little  better  than  slaves 
to  the  tyrant  man;  therefore,  to  avoid  their  power, 
I  resolve  to  cast  myself  into  a  monastery. 

Inis.  That  is,  you'll  cut  yonr  own  throat,  to 
avoid  another's  doing  it  for  you.  Ah,  madam, 
those  eyes  tell  me  you  have  no  nun's  flesh  about 
you !  A  monastery,  quotha !  where  you'll  wish 
yourself  into  the  green-sickness  in  a  month. 

Isa.  What  care  I]  there  will  be  no  man  to 
plague  me. 

Inis.  No,  nor,  what's  much  worse,  to  please  you 
neither.  Odslife,  madam,  you  are  the  first  woman 
that  ever  despaired  in  a  Christian  country  !  Were 
I  in  your  place — 

Isa.  Why,  what  would  your  wisdom  do  if  you 
were  ? 

Inis.  I'd  embark  with  the  first  fair  wind  with  all 
my  jewels,  and  seek  my  fortune  on  t'other  side  the 
water ;  no  shore  can  treat  you  worse  than  your 
own ;  there's  never  a  father  in  Christendom  should 
make  me  marry  any  man  against  my  will. 

Isa.  I  am  too  great  a  coward  to  follow  your 
advice :  I  must  contrive  some  way  to  avoid  Don 
Guzman,  and  yet  stay  in  my  own  country, 

Enter  DON  LOPEZ. 

Lop.  Must  you  so,  mistress  ?  but  I  shall  take 
care  to  prevent  you.  (Aside.)  Isabella,  whither 
are  you  going,  my  child  ? 

Isa.  To  church,  sir. 

Inis.  The  old  rogue  has  certainly  overheard  her. 
(Aside.) 

Lop.  Your  devotion  must  needs  be  very  strong 
or  your  memory  very  weak,  my  dear ;  why,  ves 
pers  are  over  for  this  night.  Come,  come,  you 
shall  have  a  better  errand  to  church,  than  to  say 
your  prayers  there.  Don  Guzman  is  arrived  in  the 
river,  and  I  expect  him  ashore  to-morrow. 

Isa.  Ha !  to-morrow  ! 

Lop.  He  writes  me  word,  that  his  estate  in  Hol 
land  is  worth  twelve  thousand  crowns  a  year ; 
which,  together  with  what  he  had  before,  will  make 
thee  the  happiest  wife  in  Lisbon. 

Isa.  And  the  most  unhappy  woman  in  the  world. 
Oh,  sir,  if  I  have  any  power  in  your  heart,  if  the 
tenderness  of  a  father  be  not  quite  extinct,  hear  me 
with  patience. 

Lop.  No  objection  against  the  marriage,  and  I 
will  hear  whatsoever  thou  hast  to  say. 

Isa.  That's  torturing  me  on  the  rack,  and  for 
bidding  me  to  groan  ;  upon  my  knees  I  claim  the 
privilege  of  flesh  and  blood.  (Kneels.) 

Lop.  I  grant  it ;  thou  shalt  have  an  arm  full  of 
flesh  and  blood  to-morrow.  Flesh  and  blood, 


quotha  !  heaven  forbid  I  should  deny  thee  flesh  and 
blood,  my  girl. 

Inis.  Here's  an  old  dog  for  you!  (Aside.) 

Isa.  Do  not  mistake  sir ;  the  fatal  stroke 
which  separates  soul  and  body,  is  not  more  ter 
rible  to  the  thoughts  of  sinners,  than  the  name  of 
Guzman  to  my  ear. 

Lop.  Pho,  pho  ;  you  lie,  you  lie ! 

Isa.  My  frighted  heart  beats  hard  against  my 
breast,  as  if  it  sought  a  passage  to  your  feet,  to  beg 
you'd  change  your  purpose. 

Lop.  A  very  pretty' speech  this  ;  if  it  were  turn 
ed  into  blank  verse,  it  would  serve  for  a  tragedy. 
Why,  thou  hast  more  wit  than  I  thought  thou 
hadst,  child.  I  fancy  this  was  all  extempore ; 
I  don't  believe  thou  did'st  ever  think  one  word  on't 
before. 

Inis.  Yes,  but  she  has,  my  lord ;  for  I  have 
heard  her  say  the  same  things  a  thousand  times. 

Lop.  How,  how?  What,  do  you  top  your  se 
cond-hand  jests  upon  your  father,  hussy,  who 
knows  better  what's  good  for  yon  than  you  do 
yourself!  Remember,  tis  your  duty  to  obey. 

Isa.  (Rises.)  I  never  disobeyed  before,  and  wish 
I  had  not  reason  now;  but  nature  has  got  the  bet 
ter  of  my  duty,  and  makes  me  loathe  the  harsli 
commands  you  lay. 

Lop.  Ha,  ha !  very  fine !  Ha,  ha ! 

Isa.  Death  itself  would  be  welcome. 

Lop.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Isa.  I  am  your  daughter,  my  lord,  and  can  boast 
as  strong  a  resolution  as  yourself ;  I'll  die  before 
I'll  marry  Guzman. 

Lop.  Say  you  so?  I'll  try  that  presently.  (Draws.) 
Here,  let  me  see  with  what  dexterity  you  can 
breathe  a  vein  now.  (Offers  her  his  sword.)  The 
point  is  pretty  sharp ;  'twill  do  your  business,  I 
warrant  you. 

Inis.  Bless  me,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  to  put  a 
sword  into  the  hands  of  a  desperate  woman? 

Lop.  Desperate!  ha,  ha,  ha!  you  see  how  des 
perate  she  is.  What,  art  thou  frighted,  little  Bell  1 
ha! 

Isa.  I  confess  I  am  startled  at  your  morals,  sir. 

Lop.  Ay,  ay,  child,  thou  had'st  better  take  the 
man,  he'll  hurt  thee  the  least  of  the  two. 

Isa.  I  shall  take  neither,  sir ;  death  has  many 
doors,  and  when  I  can  live  no  longer  with  pleasure, 
I  shall  find  one  to  let  him  in  at  without  your  aid. 

Lop.  Say'st  thou  so,  my  dear  Bell?  Ods,  I'm. 
afraid  thou  art  a  little  lunatic,  Bell.  I  must  take 
care  of  thee,  child.  (Takes  hold  of  her,  and  pulls  a 
key  out  of  his  pocket.)  I  shall  make  bold  to  secure 
thee,  my  dear.  I'll  see  if  locks  and  bars  can  keep 
thee  till  Guzman  comes.  Go,  get  into  your  cham 
ber.  (Pushes  her  in,  and  locks  the  door.) 

There  Fll  your  boasted  resolution  try — 
And  see  who' II  get  the  better,  you  or  I. 

[Exeunt. 
ACT  II. 
SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Don  Pedro's  house. 

Enter  VlOLANTE,  reading  a  letter,  and  FLORA 
following, 

Flo*  What,  must  that  letter  be  read  again  ? 

Vio.  Yes,  and  again,  and  again,  and  again,  a 
thousand  times  again;  a  letter  from  a  faithful  lo 
ver  can  never  be  read  too  often :  it  speaks  such 
kind,  such  soft,  such  tender  things.  (Kisses  it.) 

Flora.  But  always  the  same  language. 

Vio.  It  does  not  charm  the  less  for  that. 

Flora.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  charms  that  does 
not  change;  and  any  composition  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  letters,  after  the  first  essay,  from  the  same 
hand,  mustbe  dull,  except  a  bank  note,  or  a  bill  of 
exchange. 

Vio,  Thy  taste  is  my  aversion.  (Reads.)  "Jlfy 
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all  that's  charming,  since  life's  not  life,  exiled  from 
thee,  this  night  shall  bring  me  to  thy  arms.  Frede 
rick  and  thee  are  all  I  trust.  These  six  weeks'  ab 
sence  have  been,  in  love' s'accompt ,  six  hundred  years. 
When  it  is  dark,  expect  the  wonted  signal  at  thy 
window;  till  when,  adieu.  Thine,  more  than  his  own. 

FELIX." 

Flora.  Who  would  not  have  said  as  much  to  a 
lady  of  her  beauty,  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  ? 
(Aside.)  Were  I  a  man,  melhiuks,  I  could  have 
said  a  hundred  finer  things. 

Vio.  What  would  you  have  said? 

Flora.  I  would  have  compared  your  eyes  to  the 
stars,  your  teeth  to  ivory,  your  lips  to  coral,  your 
neck  to  alabaster,  your  shape  to — 

Vio.  No  more  of  your  bombast ;  truth  is  the 
best  eloquence  in  a  lover.  What  proof  remains 
ungiven  of  his  love?  When  his  father  threatened 
to  disinherit  him,  for  refusing  Don  Antonio's 
sister,  from  whence  sprung  this  unhappy  quarrel, 
did  it  shake  his  love  for  me1.  And  now,  though 
strict  inquiry  runs  through  every  place,  with  large 
rewards  to  apprehend  him,  does  he  not  venture  all 
for  me  ? 

Flora.  But  you  know,  madam,  your  father,  Don 
Pedro,  designs  you  for  a  nun ;  to  be  sure,  you 
look  very  like  a  nun  :  and  says,  your  grandfather 
left  you  your  fortune  upon  that  condition. 

Vio.  Not  without  my  approbation,  girl,  when  I 
come  to  one-and-twenty,  as  I  am  informed.  But, 
however,  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  that.  Go,  call  in 
Lissardo. 

Flora.  Yes,  madam.  Now  for  a  thousand  ver 
bal  questions.  [Aside,  and  Exit. 

Re-enter  FLORA,  with  LISSARDO. 

Vio.  Well,  and  how  do  you  do,  Lissardo? 

Lis.  Ah,  very  weary,  madam.  Faith  thou 
lookest  wonderous  pretty,  Flora.  (Apart  to  Flora.) 

Vio.  How  came  you? 

Lis.  En  chevalier,  madam,  upon  a  hackney  jade, 
which,  they  told  me,  formerly  belonged  to  an  En 
glish  Colonel.  But  I  should  have  rather  thought 
she  had  been  bred  a  good  Roman  Catholic  all  her 
life-time ;  for  she  down'd  on  her  knees  to  every 
stock  and  stone  we  came  along  by.  My  chops 
water  for  a  kiss,  they  do,  Flora.  (Apart  to  Flora.) 

Flora.  You'd  make  one  believe  you  were  won 
drous  fond  now.  (Apart  to  Lissardo.) 

Vio.  Where  did  you  leave  your  master? 

Lis.  Odd,  if  I  had  you  alone,  housewife,  I'd 
shew  you  how  fond  I  could  be  !  (Apart  to  Flora-} 

Vio.  Where  did  you  leave  your  master? 

Lis.  At  a  little  farm-house,  madam,  about  five 
miles  off.  He'll  be  at  Don  Frederick's  in  the 
evening.  Od,  I  will  so  revenge  myself  of  those 
lips  of  thine.  (Apart  to  Flora.) 

Vio.  Is  he  in  health? 

Flora.  O,  you  counterfeit  wondrous  well.  (Apart 
to  Lissardo.) 

Lis.  No,  every  body  knows  I  counterfeit  very 
ill.  (Apart to  Flora.) 

Vio.  How  say  you?  Is  Felix  ill?  What's  his 
distemper?  Ha! 

Lis.  A  pies  on't,  I  hate  to  be  interrupted. 
(Aside.)  Love,  madam,  love.  In  short,  madam,  I 
believe  he  has  thought  of  nothing  but  your  lady 
ship  ever  since  he  left  Lisbon.  I  am  sure  he  could 
not,  if  I  may  judge  of  his  heart  by  my  own.  (Looks 
lovingly  at  Flora.) 

Vio.  How  came  you  so  well-acquainted  with 
your  master's  thoughts,  Lissardo  ? 

Lis.  By  an  infallible  rule,  madam,  words  are 
the  pictures  of  the  mind,  you  know ;  now,  to  prove 
he  thinks  of  nothing  but  you,  he  talks  of  nothing 
but  you ;  for  example,  madam :  coming  from 
shooting  the  other  day,  with  a  brace  of  partridges 
"Lissardo,"  said  he,  "go  bid  the  cook  roast  m< 


these  Violantes."  I  flew  into  the  kitchen,  full  of 
thoughts  of  thee,  and  cried,  "  Here,  cook,  roast 
me  these  Florellas."  (To  Flora.) 

Flora.  Ha,  ha!  excellent.  You  mimic  your 
master,  then,  it  seems.  (  To  Lissardo.) 

Lis.  I  can  do  everything  as  well  as  my  master 
you  little  rogue.  (To  Flora,)  Another  time,  ma 
dam,  the  priest  came  to  make  him  a  visit,  he  called 
out  hastily,  "Lissardo,"  said  he,  "bring  a  Vio- 
lante  for  my  father  to  sit  down  on,"  Then  he  often 
mistook  my  name,  madam,  and  called  me  Viol  ante  ; 
in  short,  I  heard  it  so  often,  that  it  became  as  fami 
liar  to  me  as  my  prayers. 

Vio.  You  live  very  merrily,  then,  it  seems. 

Lis.  Oh,  exceeding  merry,  madam.  (Kisses  Flo 
ra's  hand.) 

Vio.  Ha!  exceeding  merry?  Had  you  treats 
and  balls? 

Lis.  Oh,  yes,  yes,  madam,  several. 

Flora.  You  are  mad,  Lissardo  ;  you  don't  mind 
what  my  lady  says  to  you.  (Apart  to  Lissardo.) 

Vio.  Ha !  balls?  Is  he  so  merry  in  my  absence? 
(Aside.)  And  did  your  master  dance,  Lissardo? 

Lis.  Dance,  madam?  where,  madam? 

Vio.  Why,  at  those  balls  you  speak  of. 

Lis.  Balls  !  what  balls,  madam? 

Vio.  Why,  sure  you  are  in  love,  Lissardo;  did 
not  you  say,  but  now,  you  had  balls  where  you 
have  been  ? 

Lis.  Balls,  madam !  what  balls,  madam?  Ods- 
life,  I  ask  your  pardon,  madam.  I — I — I  had  mis 
laid  some  wash-balls  of  my  master's,  t'other  day; 
and  because  I  could  not  think  where  I  had  laid 
them,  just  when  he  asked  for  them,  he  very  fairly 
broke  my  head,  madam  ;  and  now  it  seems  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else.  Alas  !  he  dance,  madam  ! 
No,  no,  poor  gentleman,  he  is  as  melancholy  as  an 
unbraced  drum. 

Vio.  Poor  Felix !  There,  wear  that  ring  for 
your  master's  sake  ;  and  let  him  know  I  shall  be 
ready  to  receive  him.  [Exit. 

Lis.  I  shall,  madam.  (Puts  on  the  ring.)  Me- 
thinks  a  diamond  ring  is  a  vast  addition  to  the  lit 
tle  finger  of  a  gentleman.  (Admires  his  hand.) 

Flora.  That  ring  must  be  mine.  (Aside.)  Well, 
Lissardo  ;  what  haste  you  make  to  pay  off  arrears, 
now.  Look  how  the  fellow  stands  ! 

Lis.  'Egad,  methinks  I  have  a  pretty  hand ;  and 
very  white  ;  and  the  shape!  Faith,  I  never  mind 
ed  it  so  much  before.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  very 
fine  shaped  hand,  and  becomes  a  diamond  ring  as 
well  as  the  first  grandee's  in  Portugal. 

Flora.  The  man's  transported !  Is  this  your  love  ? 
This  your  impatience  ? 

Lis.  (Takes  snuff.)  Now,  in  my  mind,  I  take 
snuff  with  a  very  jaunty  air.  Well,  I  am  persua 
ded  I  want  nothing  but  a  coach  and  a  title  to  make 
me  a  very  fine  gentleman. 

Flora.  Sweet  Mr.  Lissardo,  (Curtseys.)  if  I 
may  presume  to  speak  to  you,  without  affronting 
your  little  finger — 

Lis.  Odso,  madam,  I  ask  your  pardon.  Is  it  to 
me  or  to  the  ring,  you  direct  your  discourse,  ma 
dam? 

Flora.  Madam,  good  lack!  How  much  a  dia 
mond  ring  improves  one ! 

Lis.  Why,  though  I  say  it,  I  can  carry  myself 
as  well  as  anybody.  But  what  wert  thou  going  to 
say,  child? 

Flora.  Why,  I  was  going  to  say,  that  I  fancy 
you  had  best  let  me  keep  that  ring ;  it  will  be  a 
very  pretty  wedding  ring,  Lissardo;  would  it  not' 

Lis.  Humph  !  ah !  but — but — but — I  believe  I 
sha'nt  marry  yet  awhile. 

Flora.  You  sha'n't,  you  say  ?  Very  well !  I  sup 
pose  you  design  that  ring  for  Inis  ! 

Lis.  No,  no  ;  I  never  bribe  an  old  acquaintance. 
Perhaps  I  might  let  it  sparkle  iu  the  eyes  of  a 
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stranger  a  little,  till  we  come  to  a  right  under 
standing  ;  but,  then,  like  all  other  mortal  things,  it 
would  return  from  whence  it  came. 

Flora.  Insolent!  Is  that  your  manner  of  dealing? 

Lis.  With  all  but  thee.  Kiss  me,  you  little 
rogue  you.  (Hugs  her.) 

Flora.  Little  rogue !  Pr'ythee,  fellow,  don't  be 
so  familiar;  (Pushes  him  away.)  if  I  may'nt  keep 
your  ring,  I  can  keep  my  kisses. 

Lis.  You  can,  you  say!  Spoke  with  the  air  of  a 
chambermaid. 

Flora.  Replied  with  the  spirit  of  a  serving-man. 

Lis.  Pr'ythee,  Flora,  don't  let  you  and  I  fall 
out !  I  am  in  a  merry  humour,  and  shall  certainly 
fall  in  somewhere. 

Flora.  What  care  I  where  you  fall  in. 

Re-enter  VIOLA  NTE. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  keep  Lissardo  so  long,  Flora, 
when  you  don't  know  how  soon  my  father  may 
awake!  His  afternoon  naps  are  never  long. 

Flora.  Had  Don  Felix  been  with  her,  she  would 
not  have  thought  the  time  long.  These  ladies  con 
sider  nobody's  wants  but  their  own.  (Aside.) 

Vio.  Go,  go,  let  him  out. 

Flora.  Yes,  madam. 

Lis.  I  fly,  madam.     [Exeunt  Lissardo  and  Flora. 

Vio.  The  day  draws  in,  and  night,  the  lover's 
friend,  advances.  Night,  more  welcome  than  the 
sun  to  me,  because  it  brings  my  love. 

Flora.  (Within.)  Ah,  thieves,  thieves  !  murder, 
murder ! 

Vio.  (Shrieks.)  Ah,  defend  me  heaven  !  what  do 
I  hear!  Felix  is  certainly  pursued,  and  will  be  ta 
ken. 

Re-enter  FLORA,  running. 

How  now  !  Why  dost  stare  so  ?  Answer  me  quick 
ly;  what's  the  matter? 

Flora.  Oh,  madam!  as  I  was  letting  out  Lis 
sardo,  a  gentleman  rushed  between  him  and  I, 
struck  down  my  candle,  and  is  bringing  a  dead 
person  in  his  arms  into  our  house. 

Vio.  Ha !  a  dead  person  !  heaven  grant  it  does 
not  prove  my  Felix. 

Flora.  Here  they  are,  madam. 

Vio.  I'll  retire,  till  you  discover  the  meaning  of 
this  accident.  [Exit. 

Enter  COLONEL  BRITON,  with  ISABELLA  in  his 
arms,  whom  he  sets  down  in  a  chair,  and  addresses 
himself  to  Flora. 

Col.  B.  Madam,  the  necessity  this  lady  was  un 
der  of  being  conveyed  into  some  house  with  speed 
and  secrecy,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  any  indecency  I 
might  be  guilty  of,  in  pressing  so  rudely  into  this. 
I  am  an  entire  stranger  to  her  name  and  circum 
stances  ;  would  I  were  so  to  her  beauty,  too! 
(Aside.)  I  commit  her,  madam,  to  your  care,  and 
fly  to  make  her  retreat  secure ;  if  the  street  be 
clear,  permit  me  to  return,  and  learn  from  her  own 
mouth  if  I  can  be  further  serviceable.  Pray,  ma 
dam,  what  is  the  lady  of  this  house  called! 

Flora.  Violaute,  seignior. 

Col.  B.  Are  you  she,  madam? 

Flora.  Only  her  woman,  seignior. 

Col.  B.  Your  humble  servant,  mistress.  Pray 
be  careful  of  the  lady. 

[Gives  her  two  moidores,  and  Exit. 

Flora.  Two  moidores  !  Well,  he  is  a  generous 
fellow.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make  one  careful. 

Re-enter  VIOLANTE. 

Vio.  Was  you  distracted,  Flora,  to  tell  my 
name  to  a  man  you  never  saw  !  Unthinking  wench  ! 
Who  knows  what  this  may  turn  to!  What,  is  the 
lady  dead?  Ah,  defend  me  heaven!  'tis  Isabella, 


sister  to  my  Felix.  What  has  befallen  her!  Pray 
heaven  he's  safe.  Run  and  fetch  some  cold  water. 
Stay,  stay,  Flora  ;  Isabella,  friend,  speak  to  me ; 
oh,  speak  to  me,  or  I  shall  die  with  apprehension. 

Isa.  Oh   hold,  my  dearest  father,  do   not  force 
me  ;  indeed  I  cannot  love  him. 
Vio.  How  wild  she  talks  ! 

Isa.  Ha!  Where  am  I? 

Vio.  With  one  as  sensible  of  thy  pain  as  thou 
thyself  can'st  be. 

Isa.  Viol  ante !  what  kind  star  preserved  and 
lodged  me  here! 

Flora.  It  was  a  terrestrial  star,  called  a  man, 
madam  ;  pray  Jupiter  he  prove  a  lucky  one. 

Isa.  Oh  !  I  remember  now.  Forgive  me,  dear 
Violante  ;  my  thoughts  ran  so  much  upon  the  dan 
ger  I  escaped,  I  forgot. 

Vio.  May  I  not  know  your  story  ! 

Isa.  Thou  art  no  stranger  to  one  part  of  it.  I 
have  often  told  thee  that  my  father  designed  to 
sacrifice  me  to  Don  Guzman,  who,  it  seems,  is  just 
returned  from  Holland,  and  expected  ashore  to 
morrow,  the  day  that  he  has  set  to  celebrate  our 
nuptials,  Upon  my  refusing  to  obey  him,  he  locked 
me  into  my  chamber,  vowing  to  keep  me  there  till 
he  arrived,  and  force  me  to  consent.  I  know  my 
father  to  be  positive,  never  to  be  won  from  his  de 
sign  ;  and  having  no  hope  left  me  to  escape  the 
marriage,  I  leaped  from  the  window  into  the  street. 

Vio.  You  have  not  hurt  yourself,  I  hope  1 

Isa.  No  ;  a  gentleman  passing  by,  by  accident, 
caught  me  in  his  arms  :  at  first,  my  fright  made  me 
apprehend  it  was  my  father,  till  he  assured  me  to 
the  contrary. 

Flora.  He  is  a  very  fine  gentleman,  I  promise 
you,  madam  ;  and  a  well-bred  man,  I  warrant  him. 
I  think  I  never  saw  a  grandee  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  with  a  better  air  in  my  whole  life-time ; 
then  he  opened  his  purse  with  such  a  grace,  that 
nothing  but  his  manner  of  presenting  me  with  the 
gold  could  equal. 

Vio.  There  is  but  one  common  road  to  the  heart 
of  a  servant,  and  'tis  impossible  for  a  generous  per 
son  to  mistake  it.  Go,  leave  us,  Flora.  (Exit  Flo 
ra.)  But  how  came  yon  hither,  Isabella? 

Isa.  I  know  not ;  I  desired  the  stranger  to  con 
vey  me  to  the  next  monastery  ;  but  ere  I  reached 
the  door,  I  saw,  or  fancied  that  I  saw,  Lissardo, 
my  brother's  man  ;  and  the  thought  that  his  mas 
ter  might  not  be  far  off,  flung  me  into  a  swoon, 
which  is  all  that  I  can  remember.  Ha !  what's 
here?  (Takes  up  a  letter.)  "For  Colonel  Briton. 
To  be  left  at  the  post-house  in  Lisbon."  This  must 
be  dropped  by  the  stranger  which  brought  me  hi 
ther. 

Vio.  Thou  art  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  soldier; 
take  care  he  does  not  lay  thee  under  contribution, 
girl. 

Isa.  I  find  he  is  a  gentleman  ;  and  if  he  is  but 
unmarried,  I  could  be  content  to  follow  him  all  the 
world  over.  But  I  shall  never  see  him  more,  I 
fear.  (Sighs  and  pauses.) 

Vio.  What  makes  you  sigh,  Isabella! 

Isa.  The  fear  of  falling  into  my  father's  clutches 
again. 

Vio.  Can  I  be  serviceable  to  you  ! 

Isa.  Yes,  if  you  conceal  me  two  or  three  days. 

Vio.  You  command  my  house  and  secresy. 

Isa.  I  thank  you,  Violante.  I  wish  yon  would 
oblige  me  with  Mrs.  Flora,  awhile. 

Vio.  I'll  send  hereto  you.  I  mast  watch  if  dad 
be  still  asleep,  or  here  will  be  no  room  for  Felix. 

[Exit. 

Isa.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  ails  me  ;  methinks 
I  wish  I  could  find  this  stranger  out. 

Re-enter  FLORA, 
Flora.  Does  your  ladyship  want  me,  madam  ? 
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Isa.  Ay,  Mrs.  Flora,  I  resolve  to  make  you  my 
confidant. 

Flora.  I  shall  endeavour  to  discharge  my  duty, 
madam. 

Isa.  I  doubt  it  not,  and  desire  you  to  accept  this 
as  a  token  of  my  gratitude. 

Flo.  O  dear  signora,  I  should  have  been  your 
humble  servant  without  a  fee. 

Isa.  I  believe  it.  But  to  the  purpose  ;  do  you 
think  if  you  saw  the  gentlemau  which  brought  me 
hither,  you  should  know  Jlim  again? 

Flora.  From  a  thousand,  madam  :  I  have  an  ex 
cellent  memory  where  a  handsome  man  is  con 
cerned.  When  he  went  away,  he  said  he  would 
return  again  immediately.  I  admire  he  comes  not. 

Isa.  Here,  did  you  say  1  You  rejoice  me  ;  though 
I'll  not  see  him,  if  he  comes.  Could  not  you  con 
trive  to  give  him  a  letter  ? 

Flora.  With  the  air  of  a  duenna. 

Isa.  Not  in  this  house  ;  you  must  veil  and  follow 
him.  He  must  not  know  it  comes  from  me. 

Flora.  What,  do  you  take  me  for  a  novice  in 
love  affairs.  Though  I  have  not  practised  the  art 
since  I  have  been  in  Donna  Violante's  service,  yet 
I  have  not  lost  the  theory  of  a  chambermaid.  Do 
you  write  the  letter,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me  : 
here,  here,  here's  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

Isa.  I'll  do  it  in  a  minute.    (Sits  down  to  write.} 

Flora.  Sol  this  is  a  business  after  my  own 
heart;  love  always  takes  care  to  reward  his  la 
bourers,  and  Great  Britain  seems  to  be  his 
favourite  country.  Oh,  I  long  to  see  the  other 
two  moidores  with  a  British  air.  Methinks  there's 
a  grace  peculiar  to  that  nation,  in  making  a  pre 
sent. 

Isa.  So,  I  have  done;  now  if  he  does  but  find 
this  house  again. 

Flor.  If  he  should  not,  I  warrant  I'll  find  him, 
if  he's  in  Lisbon ;  for  I  have  a  strong  possession 
that  he  has  two  more  moidores  as  good  as  ever 
were  told.  (Puts  the  letter  into  her  bosom.') 

Re-enter  ViOLANTE. 

Vio.  Flora,  watch  my  papa ;  he's  fast  asleep  in 
his  study;  if  you  find  him  stir,  give  me  notice. 
{Felix  taps  at  the  window.)  Hark,  I  hear  Felix  at 
the  window,  admit  him  instantly,  and  then  to  your 
post.  [Exit  Flora. 

Isa.  What  say  you,  Violante,  is  my  brother 
come'? 

Vio.  It  is  his  signal  at  the  window. 

Isa.  (Kneels.}  Oh,  Violante,  I  conjure  thee  by 
all  the  love  thou  bear'st  to  Felix,  by  thy  own  ge 
nerous  nature,  nay  more,  by  that  unspotted  virtue 
thou  art  mistress  of,  do  not  discover  to  my  brother 
I  am  here. 

Vio.  Contrary  to  your  desire,  be  assured  I  ne 
ver  shall.  But  where's  the  danger? 

Isa.  Art  thou  born  in  Lisbon,  and  ask  that 
question?  He'll  think  his  honour  blemished  by 
my  disobedience  ;  and  would  restore  me  to  my  fa 
ther,  or  kill  me  ;  therefore,  dear,  dear  girl — 

Vio.  Depend  upon  my  friendship ;  nothing  shall 
draw  the  secret  from  these  lips;  not  even  Felix, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  his  love.  I  hear  him  com 
ing  ;  retire  into  that  closet. 

Isa.  Remember,  Violante,  upon  thy  promise  my 
very  life  depends.  [Exit. 

Vio.  When  I  betray  thee,  may  I  share  thy  fate ! 

Enter  FELIX. 

My  Felix !  my  everlasting  love !  (Runs  into  his 
arms. ) 

Fel.  My  life  !  my  soul !  Violante  ! 

Vio.  What  hazards  dost  thou  run  for  me  ?  Oh, 
how  shall  I  requite  thee  ? 

Fel.  If,  during  this  tedious,  painful  exile,  thy 


thoughts  have  never  wandered  from  thy  Felix, 
thouliast  made  me  more  than  satisfaction. 

Vio.  Can  there  be  room  within  this  heart  for 
any  but  thyself?  No,  if  the  god  of  love  were  lost 
to  all  the  rest  of  humankind,  thy  image  would  se 
cure  him  in  my  breast ;  I  am  all  truth,  all  love,  all 
faith,  and  know  no  jealous  fears. 

Fel.  My  heart's  the  proper  sphere  where  love 
resides  ;  could  he  quit  that,  he  would  be  no  where 
found ;  and  yet,  Violante,  I'm  in  doubt. 

Vio.  Did  I  ever  give  thee  cause  to  doubt,  my 
Felix? 

Fel.  True  love  has  many  fears,  and  fears  as 
many  eyes  as  fame ;  yet  sure  I  think  they  see  no 
fault  in  thee.  (Colonel  Briton  taps  at  the  window.) 
W  h  at' s  th  at  ?  { Taps  again. ) 

Vio.  What?     I  hear  nothing.     (Again.) 

Fel.  Ha!  What  means  this  signal  at  your  win 
dow? 

Vio.  Somewhat,  perhaps,  in  passing  by,  might 
accidentally  hit  it ;  it  can  be  nothing  else. 

Col.  B.  (Within.)  Hist,  hist!  Donna  Violante! 
Donna  Violante ! 

Fel.  They  use  your  name  by  accident  too,  do 
they,  madam?; 

Re-enter  FLORA. 

Flora.  There  is  a  gentleman  at  the  window,  ma 
dam,  which  I  fancy  to  be  the  same  who  brought 
Isabella  hither.  Shall  I  admit  him ?  (Aside  tu 
Viohtnte.) 

Vio.  Admit  distraction  rather!  Thou  art  the 
cause  of  this,  unthinking  wretch  !  (Aside.) 

Fel.  What,  has  Mrs.  Scout  brought  you  fresh  in 
telligence  ?  Death,  I'll  know  the  bottom  of  this 
immediately.  (Offers  to  go.) 

Flora.  Scout!  I  scorn  your  words,  seignior. 

Vio.  Nay,  nay,  nay,  you  must  not  leave  me. 
(Runs  and  catches  hold  of  him.) 

Fel.  Oh !  'tis  not  fair  not  to  answer  the  gentle 
man,  madam.  It  is  none  of  his  fault  that  his  visit 
proves  unseasonable.  Pray  let  me  go;  my  pre 
sence  is  but  a  restraint  upon  you.  (Struggles  to 
get  from  her.) 

Flora.  It  must  be  the  Colonel  ;  now  to  deliver 
my  letter  to  him. 

[Aside  and  exit.     The  Colonel  taps  louder. 

Fel.  Hark,  he  grows  impatient  at  your  delay. 
Why  do  you  hold  the  man  whose  absence  would 
oblige  you?  Pray  let  me  go,  madam.  Consider, 
the  gentleman  wants  you  at  the  window.  Confu 
sion!  (Struggles.) 

Vio.  It  is  not  me  he  wants. 

Fel.  Death!  not  you?  Is  there  another  of  your 
name  in  the  house?  But  come  on,  convince  me  of 
the  truth  of  what  you  say  ;  open  the  window.  If 
his  business  does  not  lie  with  you,  your  conversa 
tion  may  be  heard.  This,  and  only  this,  can  take 
off  my  suspicion.  What,  do  you  pause?  Oh, 
guilt,  guilt!  have  I  caught  you?  Nay,  then,  I'll 
leap  the  balcony.  If  I  remember,  this  way  leads 
to  it.  (Breaks  from  her,  and  goes  to  the  door.) 

Vio.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  hold !  not  for  the  world 
you  enter  there.  Which  way  shall  I  preserve  his 
sister  from  his  knowledge?  (Aside.) 

Fel.  What,  have  I  touch'd  you?  Do  you  fear 
your  lover's  life? 

Vio.  I  fear  for  none  but  you.  For  goodness' 
sake,  do  not  speak  so  loud,  my  Felix.  If  my  fa 
ther  hears  you,  I  am  lost  for  ever.  Felix,  Felix  ! 
your  curiosity  shall  be  satisfied.  (Goes  to  the  win- 
doiv,  throws  up  the  sash.)  Whoe'er  yon  are,  that 
with  such  insolence  dare  use  my  name,  and  give 
the  neighbourhood  pretence  to  reflect  upon  my 
conduct,  I  charge  you  instantly  to  be  gone,  or  ex 
pect  the  treatment  you  deserve. 

Col.  B.  1  ask  pardon,  madam,  and  will  obey  , 
but,  when  I  left  this  house  to-night — 
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Pel.  Good. 

Vio.  You  are  mistaken  in  the  house  I  suppose, 
sir. 

Pel.  No,  no,  he's  not  mistaken  ;  pray,  madam, 
let  the  gentlemau  go  on. 

Vio.  Pray,  be  gone,  sir,  I  know  of  no  business 
you  have  here. 

Col.  B.  I  wish  I  did  not  know  it  either ;  but 
this  house  contains  my  soul,  then  can  you  blame 
my  body  for  hovering  about  it. 

Pel.  Excellent. 

Vio.  I  tell  you  again  you  are  mistaken ;  how 
ever,  for  your  own  satisfaction,  call  to-morrow. 

Pel.  Matchless  impudence!  an  assignation  be 
fore  my  face.  No,  he  shall  not  live  to  meet  your 
wishes.  (Takes  out  a  pistol,  and  goes  towards  the 
window  ;  she  catches  hold  of  him.) 

Vio.  Ah!  (Shrieks.)  Hold,  I  conjure  you. 

Col.  B.  To-morrow's  an  age,  madam.  May  I 
not  be  admitted  to-night? 

Vio.  If  you  be  a  gentleman,  I  command  your 
absence.  Unfortunate,  what  will  my  stars  do  with 
me?  (Aside.) 

Col.  B.  I  have  done— Only  this :  Be  careful  of 
my  life,  for  it  is  in  your  keening. 

[Exit  from  the  window. 

Pel.  Pray  observe  the  gentleman's  request,  ma 
dam  .  (  Walks  from  her. ) 

Vk>.  I  am  all  confusion. 

Pel.  You  are  all  truth,  all  love,  all  faith ;  oh, 
thoa  all  woman!  How  have  I  been  deceived. 
'Sdeath,  could  you  not  have  imposed  upon  me  for 
this  one  night?  Could  neither  my  faithful  love, 
nor  the  hazard  I  have  run  to  see  you,  make  me 
worthy  to  be  cheated  on.  Oh,  thou — 

Vio.  Can  I  bear  this  from  you?     (  Weeps.) 

Pel.  (Repeats.)  «  When  I  left  this  house  to 
night."  To-night,  the  devil !  returned  so  soon  ! 

Vio.  Oh,  Isabella!  what  hast  thou  involved  me 
in?  (Aside.) 

Pel.  (Repeats.)  "This  house  contains  my  soul." 
Oh,  sweet  soul ! 

Vio.  Yet  I  resolve  to  keep  the  secret.  (Aside.) 

Pel.  (Repeats.)  "  Be  careful  of  my  life,  for  'tis 
in  your  keeping."  Damnation! — How  ugly  she 
appears!  (  Looks  at  her.) 

Vio.  Do  not  look  so  sternly  on  me,  but  believe 
me,  Felix,  I  have  not  injured  you,  nor  am  I  false. 

Pel.  Not  false,  not  injured  me?  Oh,  Violante, 
lost  and  abandoned  to  thy  vice!  Not  false!  Oh, 
monstrous ! 

Vio.  Indeed  I  am  not.  There  is  a  cause  which 
I  must  not  reveal.  Oh,  think  how  far  honour  can 
oblige  your  sex  ;  then  allow  a  woman  may  be  bound 
by  the  same  rule  to  keep  a  secret. 

Pel.  Honour !  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  ho 
nour,  thou,  that  canst  admit  plurality  of  lovers? 
A  secret !  ha,  ha,  ha !  his  affairs  are  wondrous  safe, 
•who  trusts  his  secrets  to  a  woman's  keeping;  but 
you  need  give  yourself  no  trouble  about  clearing 
this  point,  madam,  for  you  are  become  so  indif 
ferent  to  me,  that  your  truth  and  falsehood  are  the 
same. 

Vio.  My  love! 

Pel.  My  torment! 

Re-enter  FLORA. 

Flora.  So  I  have  delivered  my  letter  to  the  Co 
lonel,  and  received  my  fee.  Madam,  your  father 
"bade  me  see  what  noise  that  was.  For  goodness 
sake,  sir,  why  do  you  speak  so  loud? 

Pel.  I  understand  my  cue,  mistress ;  my  ab 
sence  is  necessary,  I'll  oblige  you.  (Going,  Vio 
lante  takes  hold  of  him.) 

Vio.  Oh,  let  me  undeceive  you  first. 

Pel.  Impossible. 

Vio.  'Tis  very  possible,  if  I  durst. 

Pel.  Durst !  ha,  ha,  ha  I  durst,  quotha? 


Vio.  But  another  time  I'll  tell  thee  all. 

Pel.  Nay,  now  or  never. 

Vio.  Now  it  cannot  be. 

Pel.  Then  it  shall  never  be.  Thou  most  un 
grateful  of  thy  sex,  farewell. 

[Breaks  from  her  and  exit. 

Vio.  Oh,  exquisite  trial  of  my  friendship!  Yet 
not  even  this  shall  draw  the  secret  from  me. 

That  I' II  preserve,  let  fortune  frown  or  smile; 
And  trust  to  love,  my  love  to  reconcile.       [Exit. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Street. 
Enter  DON  LOPEZ. 

Lop.  "Was  ever  man  thus  plagued  ?  Odsheai  t ' 
I  could  swallow  my  dagger  for  madness  ;  I  know 
not  what  to  think  ;  sure  ^Frederick  had  no  hand  in 
her  escape.  She  must  get  put  of  the  window  ; 
and  she  could  not  do  that  without  a  ladder;  and 
who  could  bring  it  her  but  him?  Ay,  it  must  be 
so.  This  graceless  baggage, — but  I'll  to  Frederick 
immediately  ;  I'll  take  the  alguazil  with  me,  and 
search  his  house ;  and  if  I  find  her,  I'll  use  her, 
by  St.  Anthony,  I  don't  know  how  I'll  use  her. 

[Exit. 

Enter  COLONEL  BRITON,  with  ISABELLA'S  letter 
in  his  hand;  GlBBY  following. 

Col.  B.  Well,  though  I  could  not  see  my  fair  in 
cognita,  fortune,  to  make  me  amends,  has  flung 
another  intrigue  in  my  way.  Oh !  how  I  love  these 
pretty,  kind,  coming  females^  that  won't  give  a 
man  the  trouble  of  racking  his  invention  to  deceive 
them.  This  letter  I  received  from  a  lady  in  a  veil, 
some  duenna,  some  necessary  implement  of  Cupid. 
I  suppose  the  style  is  frank  and  easy,  I  hope  like 
her  that  writ  it.  (Reads.)  "Sir,  I  have  seen  your 
person  and  like  it" — very  concise — "  and  if  you 'II 
meet  me  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  upon  the  Ter- 
riero  de  Passa,  half  an  hour's  conversation  will  let 
me  into  your  mind;"  ha,  ha,  ha !  a  philosophical 
wench ;  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  a  woman 
had  any  business  with  the  mind  of  a  man — "  if 
your  intellects  answer  your  outward  appearance,  the- 
adventure  may  not  displease  you.  I  expect  you' II  not 
attempt  to  see  my  face,  nor  offer  anything  unbecoming 
the  gentleman  I  take  you  for."  Humph  !  the  gentle 
man  she  takes  me  for.  I  hope  she  takes  me  to  be 
flesh  and  blood,  and  then  I  m  sure  I  shall  do  no 
thing  unbecoming  a  gentleman.  Well,  if  I  must 
not  see  her  face,  it  shall  go  hard  if  I  don't  know 
where  she  lives.  Gibby ! 

Gibby.  Here  and  lik  yer  honour. 

Col.  B.  Follow  me  at  a  good  distance,  do  you 
hear,  Gibby? 

Gibby.  In  troth  dee  I,  weel  enough,  sir. 

Col.  B.  I  am  to  meet  a  lady  on  the  Terriero  de 
Passa. 

Gibby.  The  deel  an  mine  eyn  gin  I  ken  her,  sir. 

Col.  B.  But  you  will  when  you  come  there, 
sirrah  ? 

Gibby.  Like  eneugh,  sir;  I  have  as  sharp  an  eyn 
tul  a  bonny  lass  as  ere  a  lad  in  aw  Scotland,  and 
what  muni  dee  wi'her,  sir? 

Col.  B.  Why,  if  she  and  I  part,  you  must  watch 
her  home,  and  bring  me  word  where  she  lives. 

Gibby.  In  troth,  sail  I,  sir,  gin  the  deel  tak  her 
not. 

Col.  B.  Come  along,  then  ;  'tis  pretty  near  the 
time.  I  like  a  woman  that  rises  early  to  pursue 
her  inclination. 

Thus  we  improve  the  pleasures  of  the  day, 
While  tasteless  mortals  sleep  their  time  away. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. — Frederick's  House. 
Enter  INIS  and  LlSSARDO. 

Lis.  Your  lady  run  away,  and  you  know  not  whi 
ther,  say  you  ? 

Inis.  She  never  greatly  cared  for  me  after  find 
ing  you  and  I  together  ;  but  you  are  very  grave, 
methinks,  Lissardo. 

Lis.  (Looking  on  the  ring.)  Not  at  all ;  I  have 
some  thoughts,  indeed,  of  altering  my  course  of 
living ;  there  is  a  critical  minute  in  every  man's 
life,  which,  if  he  can  but  lay  hold  of,  he  may  make 
his  fortune. 

Inis.  Ha!  what  do  I  see?  a  diamond  ring! 
where  the  deuce  had  he  that  ring  ?  (Aside.)  You 
have  got  a  very  pretty  ring  there,  Lissardo. 

Lis.  Ay,  the  trifle  is  pretty  enough ;  but  the 
lady  who  gave  it  to  me  is  a  bona  roba  in  beauty, 
I  assure  vou.  (Cocks  his  hat  and  struts.) 

Inis.  I  can't  bear  this— the  lady !  (Aside.)  What 
lady,  pray? 

Lis.  O  fie  !  there's  a  question  to  ask  a  gentle 
man. 

Inis.  A  gentleman !  Why  the  fellow's  spoil'd  ! 
Is  this  your  love  for  me?  Ungrateful  man,  you'll 
break  my  heart,  so  you  will.  (Bursts  into  tears.) 

Lis.  Poor  tender-hearted  fool.  (Aside.) 

Inis.  If  I  knew  who  gave  you  that  ring,  I'd  tear 
her  eyes  out,  so  I  would. 

Lis.  So,  now  the  jade  wants  a  little  coaxing. 
(Aside.)  Why,  what  dost  weep  for  now,  my  dear, 
ha? 

Inis.  I  suppose  Flora  gave  you  that  ring ;  but 
I'll— 

Lis.  No,  the  devil  take  me  if  she  did  ;  you  make 
me  swear  now.  So,  they  are  all  for  the  ring  ;  but 
I  shall  bob  'em.  (Aside.)  I  did  but  joke  ;  the  ring 
is  none  of  mine,  it  is  my  master's ;  I  am  going  to 
give  it  to  be  new  set,  that's  all ;  therefore  pr'y- 
thee  dry  thy  eyes,  and  kiss  me,  come. 

,  Enter  FLORA,  unobserved. 

Inis.  And  do  you  really  speak  truth  now  ? 
Lis.  Why  do  you  doubt  it  ? 
Flora.  So,  so,  very  well;  I  thought  there  was 
an  intrigue  between  him  and  Inis,  for  all  he  has 
forsworn  it  so  often.  (Aside.) 

Inis.  Nor  ha'n't  you  seen  Flora  since  you  came 
to  town? 

Flora.  Ha !  how  dares  she  mention  my  name? 
(Aside.) 

Lis.  No,  by  this  kiss,  I  ha'n't.  (Kisses  her.) 
Flora.  Here's  a  dissembling  varlet.  (Aside.) 
Inis.  Nor  don't  you  love  her  at  all  ? 
Lis.  Love  the  devil !  why  did  I  not  always  tell 
thee  she  was  my  aversion  ? 

Flora.  Did  you  so,  villain?  (Gives  him  a  box 
on  the  ear.) 

Lis.  Zounds,  she's  here!  I  have  made  a  fine 
piece  of  work  ou't.  (Aside.) 

Inis.  What's  that  for,  ha?     (Goes  up  to  her.) 
Flora.  I  shall  tell  you  by-and-by,  Mrs.  Frippery, 
if  you  don't  get  about  your  business. 

Inis.  Who  do  you  call  Frippery,  Mrs.  Trollop  ? 
Pray  get  about  yonr  business,  if  you  go  to  that ;  I 
hope  you  pretend  to  no  right  and  title  here. 

Lis.  What  the  devil,  do  they  take  me  for  an  acre 
of  land,  that  they  quarrel  about  right  and  title  to 
me?  (Aside.) 

Flora.  Pray  what  right  have  you,  mistress,  to 
ask  that  question  ? 

Inis.  No  matter  for  that,  I  can  shew  a  better 
title  to  him  than  you,  I  believe. 

Flora.  What,  has  he  given  thee  nine  months 
earnest  for  a  living  title  ?  ha,  ha ! 

Inis.  Don't  fling  your  flaunting  jests  at  me,  Mrs. 

Boldface,  for  I  won't  take  'em,  I  assure  you. 

Lis.  So,  now  I  am  as  great  as  the  famed  Alex 


ander.  But  my  dear  Statira  and  Roxana,  don't 
exert  yourselves  so  much  about  me  ;  now  I  fancy 
if  you  would  agree  lovingly  together,  I  might,  in  a 
modest  way,  satisfy  both  your  demands  upon  me. 

Flora.  You  satisfy  !  No,  sirrah,  I  am  not  to  be 
satisfied  so  soon  as  you  think,  perhaps. 

Inis.  No,  nor  I  neither.  What,  do  you  make 
no  difference  between  us? 

Flora.  You  pitiful  fellow,  you!  What!  you 
fancy,  I  warrant,  that  I  gave  myself  the  trouble  of 
dogging  you  out  of  love  to  your  filthy  person;  but 
you  are  mistaken,  sirrah ;  it  was  to  detect  your 
treachery.  How  often  have  you  sworn  to  me  that 
you  hated  Inis,  and  only  carried  fair  for  the  good 
cheer  she  gave  you  ;  but  that  you  could  never  like 
a  woman  with  crooked  legs,  you  said. 

Inis.  How,  how,  sirrah,  crooked  legs !  Ods,  I 
could  find  in  my  heart — (Snatches  up  her  petticoat 

little.) 

Lis.  Here's  a  lying  young  jade,  now.  Pr'ythee, 
my  dear,  moderate  thy  passion.  (Coaxingly.) 

Inis.  I'd  have  you  to  know,  sirrah,  my  legs  were 
never — Your  master,  I  hope,  understands  legs 
better  than  you  do,  sirrah.  (Passionately.)" 

Lis.  My  master,  so.  (Shakes  his  head  and  winks.) 

Flora.  I  am  glad  I  have  done  some  mischief, 
however.  (Aside.) 

Lis.  (To  Inis.)  Art  thou  really  so  foolish  to 
mind  what  an  enraged  woman  says  ?  Don't  you 
see  she  does  it  on  purpose  to  part  you  and  I  ? 
(Runs  to  Flora.)  Could  not  you  find  the  joke  with 
out  putting  yourself  in  a  passion?  you  silly  girl, 
you.  Why  I  saw  you  follow  us  plain  enough,  and 
said  all  this  that  you  might  not  go  back  with  only 
your  labour  for  your  pains  ;  but  you  are  a  revenge 
ful  young  slut  though,  I  tell  you  that ;  but  come, 
kiss  and  be  friends. 

Flora.  Don't  think  to  coax  me,  hang  your  kisses. 

Pel.  (Without.)  Lissardo! 

Lis.  Odsheart,  here's  my  master  ;  the  devil  take 
both  these  jades  for  me,  what  shall  I  do  with  them  ? 
(Aside.)'  ' 

Inis.  Ha !  'tis  Don  Felix's  voice ;  I  would  not 
have  him  find  me  here  with  his  footman  for  the 
world.  (Aside.) 

Fel.  (  Without.)  Why,  Lissardo,  Lissardo! 

Lis.  Coming,  sir.    What  a  plague  will  you  do  ? 

Flora.  Bless  me,  which  vcav  shall  I  get  out? 

Lis.  Nay,  nay,  you  must  e  en  set  your  quarrel 
aside,  and  be  content  to  be  mew'd  up  in  this 
clothes-press  together,  or  stay  where  you  are,  and 
face  it  out ;  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

Flora.  Put  me  anywhere,  rather  than  that ; 
come,  come,  let  me  in.  (He  opens  the  press  and  she 
goes  in.) 

Inis.  I'll  see  her  haug'd  before  I'll  go  into  the 
place  where  she  is.  I'll  trust  fortune  with  my 
deliverance.  Here  used  to  be  apair  of  back  stairs, 
I'll  try  to  find  them  out.  [Exit. 

.Enter  DON  FELIX  and  FREDERICK. 

Fel.  Was  you  asleep,  sirrah,  that  you  did  not 
hear  me  call  ? 

Lis.  I  did  hear  you,  and  answered  you  I  was 
coming,  sir. 

Fel.  Go,  get  the  horses  ready  ;  I'll  leave  Lisbon 
to-night,  never  to  see  it  more. 

Lis.  Heyday,  what's  the  matter  now?        {Exit. 

Fred.  Pray  tell  me,  Don  Felix,  what  has  ruf 
fled  your  temper  thus  ? 

Fel.  A  woman.  Oh,  friend,  who  can  name  wo 
man,  and  forget  inconstancy? 

Fred.  This  from  a  person  of  mean  education 
were  excusable ;  such  low  suspicions  have  their 
source  from  vulgar  conversation  ;  men  of  yonr  po 
liter  taste  never  rashly  censure.  Come,  this  is 
some  groundless  jealousy.  Love  raises  many  fears. 

Fd.  No,  no ;  my  ears  conveyed  the  truth  into 
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my  heart,  and  reason  justifies  my  anger.  Oh,  my 
friend,  Violante's  false,  and  I  have  nothing  left 
but  thee,  in  Lisbon,  which  can  make  me  wish  ever 
to  see  it  more  ;  except  revenge  upon  my  rival,  of 
whom  I  am  ignorant.  Oh,  that  some  miracle  would 
reveal  him  to  me,  that  I  might  through  his  heart 
punish  her  infidelity. 

Re-enter  LISSARDO. 

Lis.  Oh,  sir!  here's  your  father,  Don  Lopez, 
coming  up. 

Fel.  Does  he  know  that  I  am  here  1 

Lis.  I  can't  tell,  sir ;  he  asked  for  Don  Frederick. 

Fred.  Did  he  see  you  1 

Lis.  I  believe  not,  sir  ;  for  as  soon  as  I  saw  him, 
I  ran  back  to  give  my  master  notice. 

Fel.  Keep  out  of  his  sight  then.  [Exit  Lissardo. 
And  dear  Frederick,  permit  me  to  retire  into  the 
next  room,  for  I  know  the  old  gentleman  will  be 
very  much  displeased  at  my  return  without  his 
leave.  [Exit. 

Fred.  Quick,  quick,  be  gone  ;  he  is  here. 

Enter  DON  LOPEZ,  speaking  as  he  enters. 

Lop.  Mr.  Alguazil,  wait  you  without  till  I  call 
for  you.  Frederick,  an  affair  brings  me  here — 
which — requires  privacy — so  that  if  you  have  any 
body  within  ear-shot,  pray  order  them  to  retire. 

Fred.  We  are  private,  my  lord  ;  speak  freely. 

Lop.  Why,  then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  that  you 
had  better  have  pitched  upon  any  man  in  Portugal 
to  have  injured  than  myself. 

Fred.  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Lop.  Though  I  am  old,  I  have  a  son — Alas,  why 
name  I  him?  he  knows  not  the  dishonour  of  my 
house. 

Fred.  Explain  yourself,  my  lord ;  I  am  not 
conscious  of  any  dishonourable  action  to  any  man, 
much  less  to  your  lordship. 

Lop.  'Tis  false  !  you  have  debauched  ray  daugh 
ter. 

Fred.  My  lord,  I  scorn  so  foul  a  charge. 

Lop.  You  have  debauched  her  duty  at  least, 
therefore  instantly  restore  her  to  me,  or,  by  St. 
Anthony,  I'll  make  you. 

Fred.  Restore  her,  my  lord !  where  shall  I  find 
her? 

Lop.  I  have  those  that  will  swear  she  is  here  in 
your  house. 

Fred.  You  are  misinformed,  my  lord  ;  upon  my 
reputation,  I  have  not  seen  Donna  Isabella  since 
the  absence  of  Don  Felix. 

Lop.  Then  pray,  sir,  if  I  am  not  too  inquisitive, 
what  motive  had  you  for  those  objections  you  made 
against  her  marriage  with  Don  Guzman  yesterday  ? 

Fred.  The  disagreeableness  of  such  a  match,  I 
fear'd  would  give  your  daughter  cause  to  curse  her 
duty,  if  she  complied  with  your  demands  ;  that 
was  all,  my  lord. 

Lop.  And  so  you  helped  her  through  the  window, 
to  make  her  disobey. 

Fred.  This  is  insulting  me,  mv  lord,  when  T 
assure  you,  I  have  neither  seen  nor  know  anything 
of  your  daughter  ;  if  she  is  gone,  the  contrivance 
was  her  own,  and  you  may  thank  your  rigour  for  it. 

Lop.  Very  well,  sir;  however,  my  rigour  shall 
make  bold  to  search  your  house.  Here,  call  in 
the  alguazil. 

Flora.  (Peeps.)  The  alguazil!  What,  in  the 
name 'of  wonder,  will  become  of  me? 

Fred.  The  alguazil !  My  lord,  you'll  repent  this. 

Enter  Alguazil  and  Attendants. 

Lop.  No,  sir,   'tis  you  that  will   repent  it.     I 

charge  you,   in  the   king's  name,  to  assist  me  in 

finding  my  daughter.     Be  sure  you  leave  no  part 

of  the  house  unsearched,    Coine,  follow  me.  (Gets 


toivards  the  door  cohere,  Felix  is;-  Frederick  draws, 
and  plants  himself  before  it.) 

Fred.  Sir,  I  must  first  know  by  what  authority 
you  pretend  to  search  my  house,  before  you  enter 
here. 

Alg.  How,  sir,  dare  you  presume  to  draw  you* 
sword  upon  the  representative  of  majesty?  I  am, 
sir,  his  majesty's  alguazil,  and  the  very  quintes 
sence  of  authority ;  therefore  put  up  your  sword, 
or  I  shall  order  you  to  be  knock'd  down  ;  for 
know,  sir,  the  breath  of  an  alguazil  is  as  dangerous 
as  the  breath  of  a  demi-culverin. 

Lop.  She  is  certainly  in  that  room,  by  his  guard 
ing  the  door;  if  he  disputes  your  authority,  knock 
him  down,  I  say. 

Fred.  I  shall  shew  you  some  sport  first.  The 
woman  you  look  for,  is  not  here  ;  but  there  is  some 
thing  in  this  room  which  I'll  preserve  from  your 
sight  at  the  hazard  of  my  life. 

Lop.  Enter,  I  say,  nothing  but  my  daughter  can 
be  there;  force  his  sword  from  him. 

Enter  DON  FELIX. 

Fel.  Villains,  standoff !  assassinate  a  man  in  his 
own  house  1 

Lop.  Oh,  oh,  oh,  misericordia !  what  do  I  see ! 
my  son! 

Alg.  Ha,  his  son!  Here's  five  hundred  pounds 
good,  my  brethren,  if  Antonio  dies  ;  and  that's  ia 
the  surgeon's  power,  and  he's  in  love  with  my 
daughter,  you  know;  so  seize  him. 

Lop.  Hold,  hold  !  Oh  that  ever  I  was  born  ! 

Fred.  Did  I  not  tell  you  you  would  repent,  my 
lord  1  What,  bo  !  within  there. 

Enter  VASQUEZ. 

Arm  yourselves,  and  let  not  a  man  in  or  out  but 
Felix.  [Exit  Vasguez. 

Fel.  Generous  Frederick  ! 

Fred.  Look  ye,  algnazil ;  when  you  would  be 
tray  my  friend  for  filthy  lucre,  I  shall  no  more  re 
gard  you  as  an  officer  of  justice ;  but  as  a  thief 
and  robber,  thus  resist  you. 

Fel.  Come  on,  sir  ;  we'll  shew  you  play  for  the 
five  hundred  pounds. 

Re-enter  VASQUEZ  and  Servants. 

Lop.  Hold,  hold,  alguazil ;  I'll  give  you  the 
five  hundred  pounds;  that  is,  my  Tjond  to  pay, 
upon  Antonio  s  death,  and  twenty  pistoles,  how 
ever  things  go,  for  you  and  these  honest  fellows  to 
drink  my  health. 

Alg.  Say  you  so,  my  lord?  Why,  look  ye,  my 
lord,  I  bear  the  young  gentleman  no  ill-will,  my 
lord;  if  I  but  get  the  five  hundred  pounds,  my 
lord;  why,  look  ye,  my  lord,  'tis  the  same  thing 
to  me  whether  your  son  be  hang'd  or  not,  my 
lord. 

Fel.  Scoundrels !  [Exeunt  Servants. 

Lop.  Ay,  well,  thou  art  a  good-natured  fellow, 
that  is  the  truth  on't;  come,  then,  we'll  to  the 
tavern,  and  sign  and  seal  this  minute.  Oh,  Felix, 
why  wouldst  thou  serve  me  thus?  But  I  cannot 
upbraid  thee  now,  nor  have  I  time  to  talk.  Be 
careful  of  thyself,  for  thou  wilt  break  my  heart. 

[Exeunt  Lopez,  Alguazil,  and  Attendants, 
followed  by  Vasquez. 

Fel.  Now,  Frederick,  though  I  ought  to  thank 
you  for  your  care  of  me,  yet  till  I  am  satisfied  as  to 
my  father's  accusation,  for  I  overheard  it  all,  I 
can't  return  the  acknowledgments  I  owe  you. 
Know  you  aught  relating  to  my  sister? 

Fred.  I  hope  my  faith  and  truth  are  known  to 
you ;  and  here  by  both  I  swear,  I  am  ignorant  of 
every  thing  relative  to  your  father's  charge. 

Fel.  Enough  ;  I  do  believe  thee.  Oh,  fortune  V 
where  will  thy  malice  end  ? 
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[ACT   III. 


Re-enter  VASQUEZ. 


Vas.  Sir,  I  bring  you  joyful  news. 

Pel.  What's  the  matter? 

Vas.  I  am  told  that  Don  Antonio  is  out  of  dan 
ger,  and  now  in  the  palace. 

Fel.  I  wish  it  be  true ;  then  I'm  at  liberty  to 
watch  my  rival,  and"  pursue  my  sister.  Pr'ythee, 
Frederick,  inform  thyself  of  the  truth  of  this  report. 

Fred.  I  will  this  minute-,  do  you  hear!  let  no 
body  in  to  Don  Felix  till  my  return.  (  To  Vasquez.) 

[Exit. 

Vas.  I'll  observe,  sir.  [Exit. 

Flora.  (Peeps.)  They  have  almost  frightened 
me  out  of  my  wits — I'm  sure — Now  Felix  is  alone, 
I  have  a  good  mind  to  pretend  I  came  with  a  mes 
sage  from  my  lady  ;  but  how  then  shall  I  say  I 
came  into  the  cupboard  1 

Re-enter  VAZQUEZ,  who  seems  to  oppose  the  entrance 
of  somebody. 

Vas.  I  tell  you,  madam,  Don  Felix  is  not  here. 
Vio.  (  Within.)  I  tell  you,  sir,  he  is  here,  and 
I  will  see  him. 

Fel.  What  noise  is  that? 

Enter  VIOLA  NTE. 

Vio.  You  are  as  difficult  of  access,  sir,  as  a  first 
minister  of  state. 

Flora.  My  stars!  my  lady  here!  (Shuts  the 
press  close. ) 

Fel.  If  your  visit  was  design'd  to  Frederick, 
madam,  he  is  abroad. 

Vio.  No,  sir,  the  visit  is  to  you. 

Fel.  You  are  very  punctual  in  your  ceremonies, 
madam. 

Vio.  Though  I  did  not  come  to  return  your  visit, 
but  to  take  that  which  your  civility  ought  to  have 
brought  me. 

Fel.  If  my  eyes,  my  ears,  and  my  understanding 
lied,  then  I  am  in  your  debt;  else  not,  madam. 

Fio.  I  will  not  charge  them  with  a  term  so  gross, 
to  say  they  lied,  but  call  it  a  mistake  ;  nay,  call  it 
anything  to  excuse  my  Felix.  Could  I,  think  ye, 
could  I  put  off  my  pride  so  far,  poorly  to  dissemble 
a  passion  which  I  did  not  feel,  or  seek  a  recon 
ciliation  with  what  I  did  not  love?  No  law,  whilst 
single,  binds  us  to  obey ;  but  your  sex  are  obliged 
to  pay  a  deference  to  all  woman  kind. 

Fel.  These  are  fruitless  arguments.  'Tis  most 
certain  thou  wert  dearer  to  these  eyes  than  all  that 
heaven  e'er  gave  to  charm  the  sense  of  man  ;  but  I 
would  rather  tear  them  out,  than  suffer  them  to 
delude  my  reason  and  enslave  my  peace. 

Vio.  Can  you  love  without  esteem  ?  and  where 
is  the  esteem  for  her  you  still  suspect  ?  Oh,  Felix, 
there  is  a  delicacy  in  love,  which  equals  even  a  re 
ligious  faith.  True  love  never  doubts  the  object 
it  adores,  and  sceptics  there  will  disbelieve  their 
sight. 

Fel.  Your  notions  are  too  refined  for  mine,  ma 
dam. 

Re-enter  VASQUEZ. 
How  now,  sirrah,  what  do  you  want? 

Vas.  Only  my  master's  cloak  out  of  this  press, 
sir;  that's  all. 

Fel.  Make  haste  then.  (Vasquez  opens  the  press 
Mnd  sees  Flora. ) 

Vas.  Oh  !  the  devil !  the  devil !  [Exit. 

Flora.  Discover'd!  Nay,  then,  legs  befriend  me. 

[Runs  out. 

Vio.  Ha !  a  woman  conceal'd !  Very  well,  Felix. 

Fel.  A  woman  in  the  press ! 

Re-enter  Li SSARDO. 

How  the  devil  came  a  woman  there,  sirrah  ? 
Ids,  What  shall  I  say  now  ?  (Aside.) 


Vio.  Now,  Lissardo,  shew  your  wit,  to  bring 
your  master  off. 

Lis.  Off,  madam?  Nay,  nay,  nay,  there,  there 
needs  no  great  wit  to,  to,  to  bring  him  off,  madam  ; 
for  she  did,  and  she  did  not  come  as,  as,  as  a,  a,  a 
man  may  say,  directly  to,  to,  to,  speak  with  my 
master,  madam. 

Vio.  I  see  by  your  stammering,  Lissardo,  that 
your  invention  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

Fel.  'Sdeath,  rascal!  speak  without  hesitation, 
and  the  truth  too,  or  I  shall  stick  my  spado  in  your 
guts. 

Vio.  No,  no,  your  master  mistakes ;  he  would 
not  have  you  speak  the  truth. 

Fel.  Madam,  my  sincerity  wants  no  excuse. 

Lis.  I  am  so  confounded  between  one  and  the 
other,  that  I  can't  think  of  a  lie.  (Aside.) 

Fel.  Sirrah,  fetch  me  this  woman  back  instantly ; 
I'll  know  what  business  she  had  here. 

Vio.  Not  a  step ;  your  master  shall  not  be  put  to 
the  blush  ;  come,  a  truce,  Felix.  Do  you  ask  me 
no  more  questions  about  the  window,  and  I'll  for 
give  this. 

Fel.  I  scorn  forgiveness  where  I  own  no  crime  ; 
but  your  soul,  conscious  of  its  guilt,  would  fain 
lay  hold  of  this  occasion  to  blend  your  treason  with 
my  innocence. 

Vio.  Insolent!  Nay,  if  instead  of  owning  your 
fault,  you  endeavour  to  insult  my  patience,  I  must 
tell  you,  sir,  you  don't  behave  yourself  like  that 
man  of  honour  you  would  be  taken  for;  you  ground 
your  quarrel  with  me  upon  your  own  inconstancy; 
tis  plain  you  are  false  yourself,  and  would  make 
me  the  aggressor.  It  was  not  for  nothing  the  fel 
low  opposed  my  entrance.  This  last  usage  has 
given  me  back  my  liberty  ;  and  now  my  father's 
will  shall  be  obeyed  without  the  least  reluctance  ; 
and  so  your  servant.  [Exit. 

Fel.  Oh,  stubborn,  stubborn  heart,  what  wilt 
thou  do?  Her  father's  will  shall  be  obeyed;  ha! 
that  carries  her  to  a  cloister,  and  cuts  off  all  my 
hopes  at  once  ;  by  heaven  she  shall  not,  must  not 
leave  me.  No,  she  is  not  false,  at  least  my  love 
now  represents  her  true,  because  I  fear  to  lose 
her.  Ha,  villain,  art  thou  here  ?  (  Turns  upon  Lis 
sardo.)  Tell  me  this  moment  who  this  woman  was, 
and  for  what  intent  she  was  here  concealed,  or — 

Lis.  Ay,  good  sir,  forgive  me,  and  I'll  tell  you 
the  whole  truth.  (Kneels.) 

Fel.  Out  with  it  then. 

Lis.  It,  it,  it  was  Mrs.  Flora,  sir,  Donna  Vio- 
lante's  woman.  You  must  know,  sir,  we  have 
had  a  sneaking  kindness  for  one  another  a  great 
while.  She  was  not  willing  you  should  know  it ; 
so,  when  she  heard  your  voice,  she  ran  into  the 
clothes-press.  I  would  have  told  you  this  at  first, 
but  I  was  afraid  of  her  lady's  knowing  it;  this  is 
the  truth,  as  I  hope  for  a  whole  skin,  sir. 

Fel.  If  it  be  not,  I'll  not  leave  you  a  whole  bone 
in  it,  sirrah.  Fly !  and  observe  if  Violante  goes 
directly  home. 

Lis.  Yes,  sir,  yes. 

Fel.  Fly,  you  dog,  fly !  [Exit  Lisardo.~]  I  must 
convince  her  of  my  faith.  Oh  !  how  irresolute  is  a 
lover's  heart !  How  absolute  is  a  woman's  power ! 

In  vain  we  strive  their  tyranny  to  quit ; 

In  vain  we  struggle,  for  we  must  submit.       [Exit. 

SCENE  III The  Terriero  de  Passa. 

Enter  COLONEL  BRITON,  and  ISABELLA  veiled; 
GIBBY  at  a  distance. 

Col.  U.^Then  you  say  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
wait  upon  you  home,  madam? 

Isa.  I  say,  it  is  inconsistent  with  my  circum 
stances,  colonel,  and  that  way  impossible  for  me  to 
admit  of  it. 

Col.  B.  Consent  to  go  with  me,  then.     I  lodge 
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at  pne  Don  Frederick's,  a  merchant,  just  by  here: 
he  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  I  dare  confide  in  his 
secresy. 

Isa.  Ha !  does  he  lodge  there  ?  Pray  heaven  1 
am  not  discovered.  (Aside.) 

Col.  B.  What  say  you,  my  charmer  ?  shall  we 
breakfast  together!  I  have  some  of  the  best  tea  in 
the  universe. 

Isa.  Pooh  !  tea!  Is  that  the  best  treat  you  can 
give  a  lady  at  your  lodgings,  Colonel? 

Col.  B.  Well  hinted.  (Aside.}  No,  110,  no;  I 
have  other  things  at  thy  service,  child. 

Isa.  What  are  these  things,  pray? 

Col.  B.  My  heart,  soul,  and  body,  into  the  bar 
gain. 

Isa.  Has  the  last  no  incumbrance  upon  it?  Can 
you  make  a  clear  title,  Colonel? 

Col.  B.  All  freehold,  child  ;  and  I'll  afford  thee 
a  very  good  bargain.  (Embraces  her.) 

Gibby.  O'my  saul,  they  mak  muckle  words  about 
it.  Ise  sair  weary  with  standing;  Ise  e'en  take  a 
sleep.  (Aside.  Lies  down.) 

Isa.  If  I  take  a  lease,  it  must  be  for  life,  Colonel. 

Col.  B.  Thou  shalt  have  me  as  long,  or  as 
little  time  as  thou  wilt,  my  dear.  Come,  let's 
to  my  lodging,  and  we'll  sign  and  seal  this  mi 
nute. 

Isa.  Oh!  not  so  fast,  Colonel ;  there  are  many 
things  to  be  adjusted,  before  the  lawyer  and  the 
parson  comes. 

Col  B.  The  lawyer  and  parson?  No,  no,  you  lit 
tle  rogue;  we  can  finish  our  affairs  without  the 
help  of  the  law,  or  the  gospel. 

Isa.  Indeed,  but  we  can  t,  Colonel. 

ColB.  Indeed!  Why,  bast  thou,  then,  trepanned 
•me  out  of  my  warm  bed  this  morning  for  nothing? 
Why,  this  is  shewing  a  man,  half- famished,  a  well- 
furnished  larder,  then  clapping  a  padlock  on  the 
door,  till  you  starve  him  quite. 

Isa.  If  you  can  find  in  your  heart  to  say  grace, 
Colonel,  you  shall  keep  the  key. 

Col.B.  I  love  to  see  my  meat  before  I  give 
thanks,  madam ;  therefore,  uncover  thy  face,  child, 
and  ['11  tell  thee  more  of  my  mind.  If  I  like  you — 

Isa.  I  dare  not  risk  my  reputation  upon  your  ifs. 
Colonel,  and  so  adieu.  (Going.) 

Col.  B.  Nay,  nay,  nay;  we  must  not  part. 

Isa.  As  you  ever  hope  to  see  me  more,  suspend 
your  curiosity  now  ;  one  step  further  loses  me  for 
•ever.  Shew  yourself  a  man  of  honour,  and  you 
shall  find  me  a  woman  of  honour. 

Col.  B.  Well,  for  once,  I'll  trust  to  a  blind  bar- 

fin,  madam.  [ Kisses  her  hand.  Exit  Isabella.]  But 
shall  be  too  cunning  for  your  ladyship,  if  Gibby 
observes  my  orders.  Methinks,  these  intrigues, 
which  relate  to  the  mind,  are  very  insipid ;  the  con 
versation  of  bodies  is  much  more  diverting.  Ha ! 
what  do  I  seel  my  rascal  asleep  !  Sirrah,  did  not  I 
charge  you  to  watch  the  lady?  and  is  it  thus  you 
observe  my  orders,  you  dog?  (Kicks  Gibby,  who 
shrugs,  rubs  his  eyes,  and  yawns. ) 

Gibby.  That's  true,  and  like  yer  honour ;  but  I 
thought  when  yence  you  had  her  in  yer  ane  bonds, 
ye  might  a  ordered  her  yer  sel  well  enough  without 
me,  an  ye  ken,  an  like  yer  honour. 

Col  B.  Sirrah!  hold  your  impertinent  tongue, 
.and  make  haste  after  her.  If  you  don't  bring  me 
some  account  of  her,  never  dare  to  see  my  face 
again.  [Exit. 

Gibby.  Ay,  tbis  is  bony  wark,  indeed!  to  run 
three  hundred  mile  to  this  wicked  town,  and,  be 
fore  I  can  well  fill  my  weam,  to  be  sent  a  whore- 
hunting  after  this  black  she-devil !  What  gate  sail  I 
gang  to  speer  for  this  wutch  now  1  Ah,  for  a  ruling- 
elder,  or  the  kirk's  treasurer,  or  his  moo;  I'd 
gar  my  master  mak  twa  o'this.  But  I  am  sure 
there's  na  sic  honest  people  here,  or  there  wud  na 
be  sa  mickle  sculddudrie. 


Enter  a  Soldier,  passing  along. 
Good  mon,  did  ye  see  a  woman,  a  lady,  ony  gate 
here  awe  e'en  now  1 

Sol.  Yes,  a  great  many.  WThat  kind  of  a  wo 
man  is  it  you  enquire  after? 

Gibby.  Geud  troth,  she's  na  kenspekle  ;  she's  aw 
in  a  cloud. 

Sol.  What,  'tis  some  Highland  monster,  which 
you  brought  over  with  you,  I  suppose.  I  see  no 
such,  not  I.  Kenspekle,  quotha ! 

Gibby.  Huly,  huly,  mon  ;  the  deel  pike  out  yer 
een,  and  then  ye'll  see  the  bater,  ye  Portiguise  tike. 

Sol.  What  says  the  fellow  1    (Turns  to  Gibby.) 

Gibby.  Say  1  I  say  I  am  a  better  fellow  than  e'er 
stude  upon  your  shanks ;  and  gin  I  beer  mair  o'yer 
din,  deel  o'my  saul,  sir,  but  Ise  crack  your  croon. 

Sol.  Get  you  gone,  you  Scotch  rascal,  and  thank 
your  heathen  dialect,  which  I  don't  understand, 
that  you  ha'n't  your  bones  broke. 

Gibby.  Ay,  an  ye  dinna  understond  a  Scotsman's 
tongue,  Ise  see  gin  ye  can  understond  a  Scotsman's 
gripe.  Wha's  the  better  mon  now,  sir?  (Lays 
hold  of  him,  strikes  up  his  heels,  and  gets  astride  over 
him.) 

VIOL  ANTE  crosses  the  stage,  Gibby  jumps  from  the 
Soldier,  and  runs  up  to  Violante. 

I  vow,  madam,  but  I  am  glad  that  ye  and  I  are 
foregather'd.  [Exit  Soldier. 

Vio.  What  would  the  fellow  have  ? 

Gibby.  Nothing  away,  madam,  no  worth  yer 
heart ;  what  a  muckle  deal  o'mischief  had  you  like 
to  bring  upon  poor  Gibby ! 

Vio.  The  man'  s  drunk. 

Gibby.  In  troth  am  I  not.  And  gin  I  had  no 
found  ye,  madam,  the  laird  knows  when  I  should ; 
for  my  master  bad  me  ne'er  gang  hame  without  ti 
dings  of  ye,  madam. 

Vio.  Sirrah,  get  about  your  business,  or  I'll  have 
your  bones  drubbed. 

Gibby.  Geud  faith,  my  maister  has  e'en  done  that 
t'yer  bonds,  madam. 

Vio.  Who  is  your  master,  sir? 

Gibby.  Mony  a  ane  speers  the  gate  they  ken  right 
weel.  It  is  no  sa  lang  sen  ye  parted  wi'  him.  I 
wish  he  ken  ye  bafe  as  weel  as  ye  ken  him. 

Vio.  Poh !  the  creature's  mad,  or  mistakes  me 
for  somebody  else  ;  and  I  should  be  as  mad  as  he, 
to  talk  to  him  any  longer. 

[Exit  into  Don  Pedro's  House. 

Enter  LISSARDO. 

Lis.  So;  she's  gone  home,  I  see.  What  did  that 
Scotch  fellow  want  with  her?  I'll  try  to  find  it  out ; 
perhaps  I  may  discover  something  that  may  make 
my  master  friends  with  me  again. 

Gibby.  Are  ye  gone,  madam  1  A  deel  scope  in 
yer  company  ;  for  I'm  as  weese  as  I  was.  But  I'll 
bide  and  see  wha's  house  it  is,  gin  I  can  meet  with 
ony  civil  body  to  speer  at.  (Turns  and  sees  Lis- 
sardo.)  My  lad,  wot  ye  wha  lives  here  ? 

Lis.  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza. 

Gibby.  And  did  you  see  a  lady  gang  in  but  now ! 

Lis.  Yes,  I  did. 

Gibby.  And  d'ye  ken  her  tee  1 

Lis.  It  was  Donna  Violante,  his  daughter.  What 
the  devil  makes  him  so  inquisitive  ?  Here  is  some 
thing  in  it,  that's  certain.  (Aside.)  'Tis  a  cold 
morning,  brother;  what  think  you  of  a  dram? 

Gibby.  In  troth,  very  weel,  sir. 

Lis.  You  seem  an  honest  fellow ;  pr'ythee,  let's 
drink  to  our  better  acquaintance. 

Gibby.  Wi'  aw  my  heart,  sir;  gang  your  gate  to 
the  next  house,  and  Ise  follow  ye. 

Lis.  Come  along,  then.  [Exit. 

Gibby.  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza;  Donna  Vio 
lante,  his  daughter;  that's  as  right  as  my  leg,  now. 
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Ise  need  na  mare ;  I'll  tak  a  drink,  and  then  to  my 
maister. 

/'//  bring  him  news  will  mak  his  heart  full  blee  ; 

Gin  he  rewards  it  not,  deel  pimp  for  me.        {Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. —  Violante' s  Lodgings. 

Enter  ISABELLA,  in  a  gay  temper,  and  VIOLANTE, 
out  of  humour. 

Isa.  My  dear,  I  have  been  seeking  you  this  half 
hoar,  to  tell  you  the  most  lucky  adventure. 

Vio.  And  you  have  pitched  upon  the  most  un 
lucky  hour  for  it,  that  you  could  possibly  have 
found  in  the  whole  four-and- twenty. 

Isa.  Hang  unlucky  hours  !  I  won't  think  of  them ; 
I  hope  all  my  misfortunes  are  past. 

Vio.  And  mine  all  to  come. 

Isa.  I  have  seen  the  man  I  like. 

Vio.  And  I  have  seen  the  man  that  I  could  wish 
to  hate. 

Isa.  And  you  must  assist  me  in  discovering  whe 
ther  he  can  like  me  or  not. 

Vio.  You  have  assisted  me  in  such  a  discovery 
already,  I  thank  ye. 

Isa.  What  say  you,  my  dear? 

Vio.  I  say,  I  am  very  unlucky  at  discoveries, 
Isabella  ;  I  have  too  lately  made  one  pernicious  to 
my  ease  ;  your  brother  is  false. 

Isa.  Impossible ! 

Vio.  Most  true. 

Isa.  Some  villain  has  traduced  him  to  you. 

Vio.  No,  Isabella,  I  love  too  well  to  trust  the 
eyes  of  others ;  I  never  credit  the  ill-judging  world, 
or  form  suspicions  upon  vulgar  censures:  no;  Ihad 
ocular  proof  of  his  ingratitude. 

Isa.  Then  I  am  most  unhappy.  My  brother  was 
the  only  pledge  of  faith  betwixt  us ;  if  he  has  for 
feited  your  favour,  I  have  no  title  to  your  friend 
ship. 

Vio.  You  wrong  my  friendship,  Isabella;  your 
own  merit  entitles  you  to  everything  within  my 
power. 

Isa.  Generous  maid  !  But  may  I  not  know  what 
grounds  you  have  to  think  my  brother  false  ? 

Vio.  Another  time.  But,  tell  me,  Isabella ;  how 
can  I  serve  you? 

Isa.  Thus,  then : — The  gentleman  that  brought 
me  hither,  I  have  seen  and  talked  with  upon  the 
Terriero  de  Passa  this  morning ;  and  I  find  him  a 
man  of  sense,  generosity,  and  good-humour:  in 
short,  he  is  everything  that  I  could  like  for  a  hus 
band ;  and  I  have  dispatched  Mrs.  Flora  to  bring 
him  hither.  I  hope  you'll  forgive  the  liberty  I  have 
taken. 

Vio.  Hither!  to  what  purpose? 

Isa.  To  the  great  universal  purpose,  matrimony. 

Vio.  Matrimony !  Why,  do  you  design  to  ask 
him ? 

Isa.  No,  Violante  ;  you  must  do  that  for  me. 

Vio.  I  thank  you  for  the  favour  you  design  me, 
but  desire  to  be  excused :  I  manage  my  own  affairs 
too  ill,  to  be  trusted  with  those  of  other  people. 
I  can't,  formy  life,  admire  your  conduct,  to  encou 
rage  a  person  altogether  unknown  to  you.  'Twas 
very  imprudent  to  meet  him  this  morning;  but 
much  more  so  to  send  for  him  hither,  knowing  what 
inconveniency  you  have  already  drawn  upon  me. 

Isa.  I  am  not  insensible  how  far  my  misfortunes 
have  embarrassed  you ;  and,  if  you  please,  will  sa 
crifice  my  quiet  to  your  own. 

Vio.  Unkindly  urged !  Have  I  not  preferred 
your  happiness  to  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  me? 

Isa.  I  know  thou  hast ;  then  do  not  deny  me  this 
last  request,  when  a  few  hours,  perhaps,  may  ren 
der  my  condition  able  to  clear  thy  fame,  and  bring 
my  brother  to  thy  feet  for  pardon. 


Vio.  I  wish  you  don't  repent  of  this  intrigue.  I 
suppose  he  knows  you  are  the  same  woman  that  he 
brought  in  here  last  night. 

Isa.  Not  a  syllable  of  that:  I  met  him  veiled  ; 
and,  to  prevent  his  knowing  the  house,  I  ordered 
Mrs.  Flora  to  bring  him  by  the  back-door  into  the 
garden. 

Vio.  The  very  way  which  Felix  comes  ;  if  they 
should  meet,  there  would  be  tine  work.  Indeed, 
my  dear,  I  can't  approve  of  your  design. 

Enter  FLORA. 

Flora.  Madam,  the  Colonel  waits  your  pleasnre. 

Vio.  How  durst  you  go  upon  such  a  message, 
mistress,  without  acquainting  me? 

Flora.  So;  I  am  huffed  for  everything. 

Isa.  'Tis  too  late  to  dispute  that,  now,  dear  Vio 
lante  ;  I  acknowledge  the  rashness  of  the  action, 
but  consider  the  necessity  of  my  deliverance. 

Vio.  That,  indeed,  is  a  weighty  consideration : 
well,  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

Isa.  In  the  next  room  I'll  give  you  instructions. 
In  the  meantime,  Mrs,  Flora,  shew  the  Colonel 
into  this.  [Exeunt  Flora,  Isabella,  and  Violante. 

Re-enter  FLORA,  with  COLONEL  BRITON. 

Flora.  The  lady  will  wait  on  you  presently,  sir. 

[Exit. 

Col.  B.  Very  well.  This  is  a  very  fruitful  soil : 
I  have  not  been  here  quite  four-and-twenty  hours, 
and  I  have  three  intrigues  upon  my  hands  already  ; 
but  I  hate  the  chase,  without  partaking  of  the 
game. 

Re-enter  VIOLANTE,  veiled. 

Ha!  a  fine-sized  woman  ;  pray,  heaven,  she  prove 
handsome.  (Aside.}  I  am  come  to  obey  your 
ladyship's  commands. 

Vio.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Colonel? 

Col.  B.  If  you  be  not  very  unreasonable,  indeed, 
madam.  A  man  is  but  a  man.  (Takes  her  hand, 
and  kisses  it. ) 

Vio.  Nay,  we  have  no  time  for  compliments, 
Colonel. 

Col.B.  I  understand  you,  madam.  Montr ezmoi 
votre  chambre.  (  Takes  her  in  his  arms. ) 

Vio.  Nay,  nay,  hold,  Colonel ;  my  bed-chamber 
is  not  to  be  entered,  without  a  certain  purchase. 

Col.  B.  Purchase !  Humph !  this  is  some  kept 
mistress,  I  suppose,  who  industriously  lets  out  her 
leisure  hours.  (Aside.)  Look  you,  madam,  you 
must  consider  we  soldiers  are  not  overstocked  with 
money;  but  we  make  ample  satisfaction  in  love: 
we  have  a  world  of  courage  upon  our  hands  now, 
you  know.  Then,  pr'ythee  use  a  conscience,  and 
I'll  try  if  my  pocket  can  come  up  to  your  price. 

Vio.  Nay,  don't  give  }'ourself  the  trouble  of 
drawing  your  purse,  Colonel ;  my  design  is  levelled 
at  your  person,  if  that  be  at  your  own  disposal. 

Col.  B.  Ay,  that  it  is ;  faith,  madam,  and  I'll 
settle  it  as  firmly  upon  thee — 

Vio.  As  law  can  do  it? 

Col.B.  Hang  law  in  love  affairs ;  thou  shall  have 
right  and  title  to  it  out  of  pure  inclination.  A  ma 
trimonial  hint  again.  (Aside.) 

Vio.  Then  you  have  an  aversion  to  matrimony, 
Colonel?  Did  you  never  see  a  woman,  in  all  your 
travels,  that  you  could  like  for  a  wife? 

Col.  B.  A  very  odd  question.  (Aside.)  Do  yon 
really  expect  that  I  should  speak  truth, now? 

Vio.  I  do,  if  you  expect  to  be  dealt  with,  Co 
lonel.1 

Col.  B.  Why,  then,  yes. 

Vio.  Is  she  in  your  country,  or  this? 

Col.  B.  This  is  a  very  pretty  kind  of  a  catechism !— - 
(Aside.)  In  this  town,  I  believe,  madam. 

Vio.  Her  name  is— 

Col.  B.  Ay,  how  is  she  call'd,  madam? 
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Via.  Nay,  I  ask  you  that,  sir. 

Col.  B.  Oh,  oh  !  why,  she  is  called — Pray,  ma 
dam,  how  is  it  you  spell  your  name? 

Via.  Oh,  Colonel !  I  am  not  the  happy  woman, 
nor  do  I  wish  it. 

Col.  B.  No !  I  am  sorry  for  that.  What  the 
devil  does  she  mean  by  all  these  questions?  (Aside.*) 

Vio.  Come,  Colonel,  for  once  be  sincere ;  per 
haps  you  may  not  repent  it- 

Col.  B.  This  is  like  to  be  but  a  silly  adventure ; 
here's  so  much  sincerity  required.  (Aside.)  Faith, 
madam,  I  have  an  inclination  to  sincerity  ;  but  I'm 
afraid  you'll  call  iny  manners  in  question. 

Vio.  Not  at  all ;  I  prefer  truth  before  compli 
ment,  in  this  affair. 

Col.  B.  Why,  then,  to  be  plain  with  you,  ma 
dam,  a  lady  last  night  wounded  my  heart  by  a  fall 
from  a  window,  whose  person  I  could  be  content 
to  take,  as  my  father  took  my  mother,  till  death  do 
us  part;  but  whom  she  is,  or  how  distinguished, 
whether  maid,  wife,  or  widow,  I  can't  inform  yon. 
Perhaps  you  are  she  1 

Vio.  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspence,  I  am  not  she, 
but  I  can  give  you  an  account  of  her.  That  lady  is 
a  maid  of  condition,  has  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and, 
if  you  are  a  single  man,  her  person  and  fortune  are 
at  your  service. 

Col.  B.  I  accept  the  offer  with  the  highest  trans 
ports  ;  but  say,  my  charming  angel,  art  thou  not  she  1 
(  Offers  to  embrace  her. ) 

Vio.  Once  again,  Colonel,!  tell  you  I  am  not 
she;  but  at  six  this  evening  you  shall  find  her  on 
the  Terriero  de  Passa,  with  a  white  handkerchief 
in  her  hand.  Get  a  priest  ready,  and  you  know 
the  rest. 

Col.  B.  I  shall  infallibly  observe  your  directions, 
madam. 

Re-enter  FLORA,  hastily,  and  whispers  Violante, 
who  starts,  and  seems  surprised. 

Vio.  Ha!  Felix  crossing  the  garden,  say  you? 
what  shall  I  do  now  ? 

Col.  B.  You  seem  surprised,  madam. 

Vio.  Oh,  Colonel!  my  father  is  coming  hither; 
and  if  he  finds  yon  here  I  am  ruined. 

Col.  B.  Odslife,  madam  !  thrust  me  anywhere. 
Can't  I  go  out  this  way? 

Vio.  No,  no,  no ;  he  comes  that  way.  How 
shall  I  prevent  their  meeting?  Here,  here;  step 
into  my  bed-chamber. 

Col.  B.  Oh !  the  best  place  in  the  world,  madam. 

Vio.  And  be  still,  as  you  value  her  you  love. 
Don't  stir  till  you've  notice,  as  ever  you  hope  to 
have  her  in  your  arms. 

Col.  B.  On  that  condition,  I'll  not  breathe.  [Exit. 

Enter  FELIX. 

Fel.  I  wonder  where  this  dog  of  a  servant  is  all 
this  while !  But  she  is  at  home,  I  find.  How  coldly 
she  regards  me !  (Aside.)  You  look,  Violante,  as 
if  the  sight  of  me  were  troublesome  to  you. 

Vio.  Can  I  do  otherwise,  when  you  have  the  as 
surance  to  approach  me,  after  what  I  saw  to-day? 

Fel.  Assurance !  rather  call  it  good-nature,  after 
what  I  heard  last  night.  But  such  regard  to  honour 
have  I  in  my  love  to  you,  I  cannot  bear  to  be  sus 
pected,  nor  suffer  you  to  entertain  false  notions  of 
my  truth,  without  endeavouring  to  convince  you  of 
my  innocence;  so  much  good-nature  have  I  more 
than  you,  Violante.  Pray  give  me  leave  to  ask 
your  woman  one  question ;  my  man  assures  me  she 
was  the  person  you  saw  at  my  lodgings. 

Flora.  I  confess  it,  madam,  and  ask  your  pardon. 

Vio.  Impudent  baggage!  not  to  undeceive  me 
sooner!  What  business  could  you  have  there? 

Fel.  Lissardo  and  she,  it  seems,  imitate  you 
and  I. 


Flora.  I  love  to  follow  the  example  of  my  bet 
ters,  madam. 

Fel.  I  hope  I  am  justified — 

Vio.  Since  we  are  to  part,  Felix,  there  needs  no 
justification. 

Fel.  Methinks  you  talk  of  parting  as  a  thing  in 
different  to  you.  Can  you  forget  how  I  have 
loved? 

Vio.  I  wish  I  could  forget  my  own  passion,  I 
should  with  less  concern  remember  your's.  But, 
for  Mrs.  Flora — 

Fel.  You  must  forgive  her.  Must,  did  I  say  ?  I 
fear  I  have  no  power  to  impose,  though  the  injury 
was  done  tome. 

Vio.  'Tis  harder  to  pardon  an  injury  done  to 
what  we  love  than  to  ourselves;  but,  at  your  re 
quest,  Felix,  I  do  forgive  her.  Go,  watch  my  fa 
ther,  Flora,  lest  he  should  awake,  and  surprise  us. 

Flora.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Fel.  Dost  thou,  then,  love  me,  Violante? 

Vio.  What  need  of  repetition  from  my  tongue, 
when  every  look  confesses  what  you  ask? 

Fel.  Oh!  let  no  man  judge  of  love  but  those 
who  feel  it!  what  wondrous  magic  lies  in  one  kind 
look  !  One  tender  word  destroys  a  lover's  rage,  and 
melts  his  fiercest  passion  into  soft  complaint.  Oh  ! 
the  window,  Violante;  wouldst  thou  but  clear  that 
one  suspicion! 

Vio.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  of  that,  my  Felix;  a 
little  time  shall  bring  thee  perfect  satisfaction. 

Fel.  Well,  Violante,  on  condition  you  think  no 
more  of  a  monastery,  I'll  wait  with  patience  for  this 
mighty  secret. 

Vio.  Ah,  Felix !  love  generally  gets  the  better 
of  religion  in  us  women.  Resolutions  made  in  the 
heat  of  passion  ever  dissolve  upon  reconciliation. 

Re-enter  FLORA,  hastily. 

Flora.  Oh,  madam,  madam,  madam !  my  lord, 
your  father,  has  been  in  the  house,  and  locked  the 
back  door,  and  comes  muttering  to  himself  this 
way. 

Vio.  Then  we  are  caught.  Now,  Felix,  we  are 
undone. 

Fel.  Heaven  forbid !  This  is  most  unlucky !  Let 
me  step  into  your  bed-chamber,  he  won't  look  un 
der  the  bed;  there  I  may  conceal  myself.  (Runs 
to  the  door,  and  pushes  it  open  a  little.) 

Vio.  No,  no,  Felix,  that's  no  safe  place  ;  my  fa 
ther  often  goes  thither;  and,  should  you  cough,  or 
sneeze,  we  are  lost. 

Fel.  Either  my  eye  deceived  me,  or  I  saw  a  man 
within.  I'll  watch  him  close.  (Aside.) 

Flora.  Oh,  invention,  invention!  I  have  it,  ma 
dam.  Here,  here,  sir :  of!'  with  your  sword,  and 
I'll  fetch  you  a  disguise.  [Exit. 

Fel.  She  shall  deal  with  the  devil,  if  she  conveys 
him  out  without  my  knowledge.  (Aside.) 

Vio.  Bless  me  !  how  I  tremble ! 

Re-enter  FLORA,  with  a  riding-hood. 

Flora.  Here,  sir,  put  on  this.  Be  sure  you  don't 
speak  a  word. 

Fel.  Not  for  the  Indies.    (Puts  on  the  hood.) 
Fed.  (Within.)    Why,  how  came  the  garden- 
door  open? 

Enter  DON  PEDRO. 

Ha  !  how  now?  Who  have  we  here? 

Flora.  'Tis  my  mother,  and  please  you,  sir.  (She 
and  Felix  curtsey.) 

Ped.  Your  mother!  By  St.  Andrew,  she's  a 
strapper!  why,  you  are  a  dwarf  to  her.  How 
many  children  have  you,  good  woman  1 

Vio.  Oh,  if  he  speaks  we  are  lost !     (Aside.) 

Flora.  Oh !  dear  seignior,  she  cannot  hear  you ; 
she  has  been  deaf  these  twenty  years. 
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Ped.  Alas,  poor  woman!  "Why,  you  muffle  her 
up  as  if  she  was  blind,  too ;  turn  up  her  hood. 

Vio.  Undone  for  ever !  St.  Antony  forbid.  (Aside.) 
Oh,  sir!  she  has  the  dreadfullest  unlucky  eyes — • 
Pray  don't  look  .upon  them;  I  made  her  keep  her 
hood  shut  on  purpose,  Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Ped.  Eyes !  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  her 
eyes? 

Flora.  My  poor  mother,  sir,  is  much  afflicted 
with  the  colic  ;  and,  about  two  months  ago,  she  had 
it  grievously  in  her  stomach,  and  was  over-per 
suaded  to  take  a  dram  of  filthy  English  Geneva, 
which  immediately  flew  up  into  her  head,  and  caus 
ed  such  a  defluxioninher  eyes,  that  she  could  never 
since  bear  the  day-light. 

Ped.  Say  you  so?  Poor  woman  !  Well,  make 
her  sit  down,  Violante,  and  give  her  a  glass  of  wine. 

Vio.  Let  her  daughter  give  her  a  glass  below, 
sir ;  for  my  part,  she^has  frighten'dme  so,  I  sha'n't 
be  myself  these  two  hours .  I  am  sure  her  eyes  are 
evil  eyes. 

Ped.  Well,  well,  do  so.  Evil  eyes!  there  are 
Ho  evil  eyes,  child. 

Flora.  Come  along,  mother.    (Speaks  aloud.) 

Ped.  Good  bye,  good  woman. 

[Exeunt  Felix  and  Flora. 

Vio.  I'm  glad  he's  gone.     (Aside. ) 

Ped.  Hast  thou  heard  the  news,  Violante? 

Vio.  What  news,  sir? 

Ped.  Why,  Vasquez  tells  me,  that  Don  Lopez's 
daughter,  Isabella,  is  run  away  from  her  father; 
that  lord  has  very  ill  fortune  with  his  children. 
Well,  I'm  glad  my  daughter  has  no  inclination  to 
mankind,  that  my  house  is  plagued  with  no  suitors. 
(Aside.) 

Vio.  This  is  the  first  word  I  ever  heard  of  it :  I 
pity  her  frailty. 

Ped.  Well  said,  Violante.  Next  week  I  intend 
thy  happiness  shall  begin. 

Re-enter  FLORA. 

Vio.  I  don't  intend  to  stay  so  long,  thank  you, 
papa.  (Aside.) 

Ped.  My  lady  abbess  writes  word  she  longs  to 
see  thee,  and  has  provided  everything  in  order  for 
thy  reception.  Thou  wilt  lead  a  happy  life,  my 
girl,  fifty  times  before  that  of  matrimony ;  where 
an  extravagant  coxcomb  might  make  a  beggar  of 
thee,  or  an  ill-natured  surly  dog  break  thy  heart. 

Flora.  Break  her  heart !  She  had  as  good  have 
her  bones  broke  as  to  be  a  nun  ;  I  am  sure  I  had 
rather,  of  the  two.  (Aside.)  You  are  wondrous 
kind,  sir ;  but,  if  I  had  such  a  father,  I  know  what 
I  would  do. 

Ped.  Why,  what  would  you  do,  minx  ?  ha  ? 

Flora.  I  would  tell  him  I  had  as  good  aright  and 
title  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  end  of  the  crea 
tion,  as  he  had. 

Ped.  You  would,  mistress !  who  the  devil  doubts 
it?  A  good  assurance  is  a  chambermaid's  coat  of 
arms ;  and  lying  and  contriving,  the  supporters. 
Your  inclinations  are  on  tiptoe,  it  seems.  If  I  were 
your  father,  housewife,  I'd  have  a  penance  enjoin 
ed  you,  so  strict,  that  yon  should  not  be  able  to  tnrn 
you  in  your  bed  for  a  mouth.  You  are  enough  to 
spoil  your  lady,  house  wife,  if  she  had  not  abundance 
of  devotion. 

Vio.  Fie,  Flora !  are  you  not  ashamed  to  talk 
thus  to  my  father  ?  You  said,  yesterday,  you  would 
be  glad  to  go  with  me  into  the  monastery. 

Flora.  Did  I  ?  I  told  a  great  lie,  then. 

Ped.  She  go  with  thee !  No,  no  ;  she's  enough  to 
debauch  the  whole  convent.  Well,  child,  remem 
ber  what  I  said  to  thee  :  next  week — 

Vio.  Ay,  and  what  I  am  to  do  this,  too.  (Aside.) 
I  am  all  obedience,  sir ;  I  care  not  how  soon  I 
change  my  condition. 

Ped.  Well  said,  Violante.    Well,  child,  I  am 


going  into  the  country  for  two  or  three  daysj  to  set 
tle  some  affairs  with  thy  uncle ;  and  when  I  return, 
we'll  provide  for  thy  happiness,  child.  Good  bye, 
Violante ;  take  care  of  thyself. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro  and  Violante. 
Flora.  So;   now  for  the   Colonel.     Hist,  hist! 
Colonel ! 

Re-enter  COLONEL  BRITON. 

Col.  B.  Is  the  coast  clear! 

Flora.  Yes,  if  you  can  climb  ;  for  you  must  get 
over  the  wash-house,  and  jump  from  the  garden- 
wall  into  the  street. 

Col.  B.  Nay,  nay,  I  don't  value  my  neck,  if  ray 
incognita  answers  but  thy  lady's  promise. 

[Exeunt  Colonel  Briton  and  Flora. 

Re-enter  FELIX. 

Fel.  I  have  lain  perdue  under  the  stairs,  till  I 
watched  the  old  man  out.  (  Violante  opens  the  door.) 
'Sdeath,  I  am  prevented.  "  [Exit. 

Re-enter  VIOLANTE. 

Vio.  Now  to  set  my  prisoner  at  liberty.  (Goes 
to  the  door  where  the  Colonel  was  hid.)  Sir,  sir, 
you  may  appear. 

Re-enter  FELIX,  following  her. 

Fel.  May  he  so,  madam?  I  had  cause  for  my 
suspicion,  I  find.  Treacherous  woman  ! 

Vio.  Ha!  Felix  here!  Nay,  then  all's  discover 
ed.  (Aside.) 

Fel.  (Draws.)  Villain,  whoever  thou  art,  come 
out,  I  charge  thee!  and  take  the  reward  of  thy 
adulterous  errand. 

Vio.  What  shall  I  say?  Nothing  but  the  secret, 
which  I  have  sworn  to  keep,  can  reconcile  this 
quarrel.  (Aside.) 

Fel.  A  coward !  Nay,  then,  I'll  fetch  you  out. 
Think  not  to  hide  thyself:  no;  by  St.  Anthony ! 
an  altar  should  not  protect  thee.  [Exit. 

Vio.  Defend  me,  heaven!  What  shall  I  do?  I 
must  discover  Isabella,  or  here  will  be  murder. 
(Aside.) 

Re-enter  FLORA. 

Flora.  I  have  helped  the  Colonel  off  clear,  ma 
dam.  [Exit. 
Vio.  Sayest  thou  so, my  girl?  Then  I  am  armed. 

Re-enter  FELIX. 

Fel.  Where  has  the  devil,  in  compliance  to  your 
sex,  conveyed  him  from  my  resentment? 

Vio.  Him!  whom  do  you  mean,  my  dear,  in 
quisitive  spark?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  will  yod  never  leave 
these  jealous  whims? 

Fel.  Will  you  never  cease  to  impose  upon  me  ? 

Vio.  You  impose  upon  yourself,  my  dear.  Do 
you  think  I  did  not  see  you?  Yes,  I  did;  and  re 
solved  to  put  this  trick  upon  you. 

Fel.  Trick! 

Vio.  Yes  ;  trick.  I  knew  you'd  take  the  hint, 
and  soon  relapse  into  your  wonted  error.  How 
easily  your  jealousy  is  fired!  I  shall  have  a  blessed 
life  with  vou. 

Fel.  Was  there  nothing  in  it,  then,  but  only  to 
try  me  ? 

Vio.  Won't  you  believe  your  eyes  ? 

Fel.  My  eyes !  no,  nor  my  ears,  nor  any  of  my 
senses ;  for  they  have  all  deceived  me.  Well,  I 
am  convinced  that  faith  is  as  necessary  in  love  as 
in  religion  ;  for  the  moment  a  man  lets  a  woman 
know  her  conquest,  he  resigns  his  senses,  and  sees 
nothing  but  what  she'd  have  him. 

Vio.  And  as  soon  as  that  man  finds  his  love  re 
turned,  she  becomes  as  errant  a  slave  as  if  she  had 
already  said  after  the  priest. 

Fel.  The  priest,  Violante,  would  dissipate  those 
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fears  which  cause  these  quarrels  :  when  wilt  thou 
make  me  happy? 

Vio.  To-morrow  I  will  tell  thee ;  my  father  is 
gone  for  two  or  three  days  to  my  uncle's  :  we  have 
time  enough  to  finish  our  affairs.  But,  pr'ythee, 
leave  me  now,  lest  some  accident  should  bring  my 
father. 

FeL  To-morrow,  then. 

Fly  swift,  ye  hours  and  bring  to-morrow  on! 
But  must  1  leave  you  now,  my  Violante? 

Vio.  You  must,  my  Felix.  We  soon  shall  meet 
to  part  no  more. 

FeL  Oh,  rapt'rous  sounds!  Charming  woman ! 
Thy  words  and  looks  have  fill'd  my  heart 
With  joy,  and  left  no  room  for  jealousy. 
Do  thou,  like  me,  each  doubt  and  fear  remove, 
And  all  to  come  be  confidence  and  love.     [Exeunt . 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — Frederick's  House. 
Enter  FELIX  and  FREDERICK. 
FeL  This  hour  has  been  propitious  !  I  am  recon 
ciled  to  Violante,  and  you  assure  me  Antonio  is 
out  of  danger. 
Fred.  Your  satisfaction  is  doubly  mine. 

Enter  LlSSARDO. 

FeL  What  haste  you  made,  sirrah,  to  bring  me 
word  if  Violante  went  home. 

Lis.  I  can  give  yon  very  good  reasons  for  my 
stay,  sir.  Yes,  sir  ;  she  went  home. 

Fred.  Oh !  your  master  knows  that,  for  he  has 
been  there  himself,  Lissardo. 

Lis.  Sir,  may  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  earl 

FeL  What  have  you  to  say? 

(  Whispers,  and  Felix  seems  uneasy .) 

Fred.  Ha!  Felix  changes  colour  at  Lissardo's 
news.  What  can  it  be  1 

FeL  A  Scotch  footman,  that  belongs  to  Colonel 
Briton,  an  acquaintance  of  Frederick's,  say  you? 
The  devil !  If  she  be  false,  by  heaven  !  I'll  trace 
her.  (  Whispers  Lis.  and  sends  him  off.)  Pr[ythee, 
Frederick,  do  you  know  one  Colonel  Briton,  a 
Scotchman  ? 

Fred.  Yes.    Why  do  you  ask  me  1 

FeL  Nay,  no  great  matter  :  but  my  man  tells  me 
that  he  has  had  some  little  difference  with  a  servant 
of  his,  that's  all. 

Fred.  He  is  a  good,  harmless,  innocent  fellow  ; 
I  am  sorry  for  it.  The  Colonel  lodges  in  my  house ; 
I  knew  him  formerly  in  England,  and  met  him  here 
by  accident  last  night,  and  gave  him  an  invitation 
home.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  good  estate,  besides 
his  commission  ;  of  excellent  principles,  and  strict 
honour,  I  assure  you. 

FeL  Is  he  a  man  of  intrigue  1 

Fred.  Like  other  men,  I  suppose.  Here  he  comes. 

Enter  COLONEL  BRITON. 
Colonel,  I  began  to  think  I  had  lost  yon. 

Col.  B.  And  not  without  some  reason,  if  you 
knew  all. 

FeL  There's  no  danger  of  a  fine  gentleman's  being 
lost  in  this  town,  sir. 

Col.  B.  That  compliment  don't  belong  to  me,  sir ; 
but,  I  assure  you,  I  have  been  very  near  being  run 
away  with. 

Fred.  Who  attempted  it? 

Col.  B.  Faith !  I  know  not ;  only,  that  she  is  a 
charming  woman ;  I  mean,  as  much  as  I  saw  oMier. 

FeL  My  heart  swells  with  apprehension.  (Aside.) 
Some  accidental  rencontre? 

Fred.  A  tavern,  I  suppose,  adjusted  the  matter. 

Col.  B.  A  tavern?  No,  no,  sir,  she  is  above  that 
rank,  I  assure  you;  this  nymph  sleeps  in  a  velvet 
bed,  and  lodgings  every  way  agreeable. 


FeL  How?  a  velvet  bed!  (Aside.)    I  thought 
you  said  but  now,  sir,  you  knew  her  not. 
Col.  B.  No  more  I  don't,  sir. 
FeL  How  came  you,  then,  so  well  acquainted 
with  her  bed? 

Fred.  Ay,  ay!  come,  come,  unfold. 
Col.  B.  Why,  then,  you  must  know,  gentlemen, 
that  I  was  conveyed  to  her  lodgings,  by  one  of 
Cupid's  emissaries,  called  a  chambermaid,  in  a 
chair,  through  fifty  blind  alleys,  who,  by  the  help 
of  a  key,  let  me  into  a  garden. 

FeL  'Sdeath !  a  garden !  This  must  be  Violante's 
garden.  (Aside.) 

Col.  B.  From  thence  conducted  me  into  a  spa 
cious  room,  told  me  her  lady  would  wait  on  me 
presently;  so,  without  unveiling,  modestly  with 
drew. 

FeL   D n   her   modesty !    this    was    Flora. 

(Aside.) 

Fred.  Well,  how  then,  Colonel? 
CoL  B.  Then,  sir,  immediately  from  another 
door  issued  forth  a  lady,  armed  at  both  eyes,  from 
whence  such  showers  of  darts  fell  around  me,  that 
had  I  not  been  covered  with  the  shield  of  another 
beauty,  I  had  infallibly  fallen  a  martyr  to  her 
charms  ;  for,  you  must  know,  I  just  saw  her  eyes 
—eyes,  did  I  say?  No,  no,  hold,  I  saw  but  one 
eye  ;  though,  I  suppose,  it  had  a  fellow  equally  as 
killing. 

FeL  But  how  came  you  to  see  her  bed,  sir? 
'Sdeath  !  this  expectation  gives  a  thousand  racks 
(Aside.) 

CoL  B.  Why,  upon  her  maid's  giving  notice 
her  father  was  coming,  she  thrust  me  into  the  bed 
chamber. 

FeL  Upon  her  father's  coming? 
Col.  B.  Ay,  so  she  said  ;  but,  putting  my  ear  to 
the  key-hole  of  the  door,  I  found  it  was  another 
lover. 

FeL  Confound  the  jilt!  'Twas  she  without  dis 
pute.  (Aside.) 

Fred.  Ah,  poor  Colonel!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
CoL  B.  I  discovered  they  had  had  a  quarrel,  but 
whether  they  were  reconciled  or  not,  I  can't  tell ; 
for  the  second  alarm  brought  the  father  in  good 
earnest,  and  had  like  to  have  made  the  gentleman 
and  I  acquainted;  but  she  found  some  other  strata 
gem  to  convey  him  out. 

FeL  Contagion  seize  her,  and  make  her  body 
ugly  as  her  soul !  There  is  nothing  left  to  doubt  of 
now.  'Tis  plain  'twas  she.  (Fred,  and  CoL  laugh.) 
Sure  he  knows  me,  and  takes  this  method  to  insult 
me.  'Sdeatb  !  I  cannot  bear  it.  (Aside.) 

Fred.  So  when  she  had  dispatched  her  old  lover, 
she  paid  you  a  visit  in  her  bed-chamber;  ha, 
Colonel? 

CoL  B.  No,  plague  take  the  impertinent  puppy, 
he  spoiled  my  diversion ;  I  saw  her  no  more. 

FeL  Very  fine  !    Give  me  patience,  heaven,  or  I 
shall  burst  with  rage.  (Aside.) 
Fred.  That  was  hard. 

CoL  B.  Nay,  what  was  worse— but,  sir,  dear  sir, 
do  hearken  to  this.  (To  Felix.)  The  nymph  that 
introduced  me,  conveyed  me  out  again  over  the  top 
of  a  high  wall,  where  I  ran  the  danger  of  having 
my  neck  broke,  for  the  father,  it  seems,  had  locked 
the  door  by  which  I  entered. 

FeL  That  way  I  missed  him.  D — n  her  inven 
tion.  (Aside.)  Pray,  Colonel,  (CoL  and  Felix 
laugh)—b&,  ha,  ha!  it's  very  pleasant,  ha,  ha ! — was 
this  the  same  lady  you  met  upon  the  Terriero  de 
Passa  this  morning? 

CoL  B.  Faith  !  I  can't  tell,  sir;  I  had  a  design  to 
know  who  that  lady  was,  but  my  dog  of  a  footman, 
whom  I  had  ordered  to  watch  her  home,  fell  fast 
asleep.  I  gave  him  a  good  beating  for  his  neglect, 
and  I  have  never  seen  the  rascal  since. 
Fred.  Here  he  comes. 
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.Enter  GlBBY. 

Col.  B.  Where  have  you  been,  sirrah  ? 

Gibby.  Truth  !  Ise  been  seeking  ye,  and  lik  yer 
honour,  these  twa  hoors  and  mair.  I  bring  thee 
glad  teedings,  sir. 

Col.  B.  What,  have  you  found  the  lady? 

Gibby.  Geud  faith,  ha'  I  sir;  and  she's  called 
Donna  Violante,  and  her  parent  Don  Pedro  de 
Mendoza;  and,  gin  ye  will  gang  wi'  me,  and  lik 
yer  honour,  Ise  make  ye  ken  the  hoose  right 
weel. 

Pel.  Oh,  torture,  torture!  (Aside.) 

Col.  B.  Ha !  Violante !  That's  the  lady's  name 
of  the  house  where  my  incognita  is  :  sure,  it  could 
riot  be  her  ;  at  least,  it  was  not  the  same  house,  I 
am  confident.  (Aside.) 

Fred.  Violante?  'Tis  false;  I  would  not  have 
you  credit  him,  Colonel. 

Gibby.  The  deel  burst  my  bladder,  sir,  gin  I 
lee. 

Fel.  Sirrah,  I  say  you  do  lie,  and  I'll  make  you 
eat  it,  you  dog ;  (kicks  him)  and  if  your  master  will 
justify  you — 

Col.  B.  Not  I,  faith,  sir!  I  answer  for  no 
body's  lies  but  my  own.  If  you  please,  kick  him 
again. 

Gibby.  But  gin  he  does,  Ise  na  tak  it,  sir,  gin 
he  was  a  thousand  Spaniards.  (Walks  about  in  a 
passion. ) 

Col.  B.  I  owed  you  a  beating,  sirrah,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  this  gentleman  for  taking  the  trouble  oft' 
my  hands  ;  therefore,  say  no  more,  d'ye  hear,  sir? 
.(Apart  to  Gibby.) 

Gibby.  Troth  de  I,  sir,  and  feel  tee. 

Fred.  This  must  be  a  mistake,  Colonel  ;  for  I 
know  Violante  perfectly  well,  and  I  am  certain  she 
would  not  meet  you  upon  the  Terriero  de  Passa. 

Col.  B.  Don't  be  too  positive,  Frederick.  Now 
I  have  some  reasons  to  believe  it  was  that  very 
lady. 

Fel.  You'll  very  much  oblige  me,  sir,  if  you'd  let 
me  know  these  reasons. 

Col.  B.  Sir ! 

Fel.  Sir,  I  say  I  have  aright  to  inquire  into  these 
reasons  you  speak  of. 

Col.  B.  Ha,  ha !  really,  sir,  I  cannot  conceive 
how  you,  or  any  man,  can  have  a  right  to  inquire 
into  my  thoughts. 

Ft'l.  Sir,  I  have  a  right  to  everything  that  relates 
to  Violante.  And  he  that  traduces  her  fame,  and 
refuses  to  give  his  reason  for  it,  is  a  villain.  (Draws.) 

Col.  B.  What  the  devil  have  I  been  doing?  Now 
blisters  on  my  tongue  by  dozens !  (Aside.) 

Fred.  Pr'ythee,  Felix,  don't  quarrel  till  you 
know  for  what :  this  is  all  a  mistake,  I'm  positive. 

Col.  B.  Look  you,  sir,  that  I  dare  draw  my  sword, 
I  think  will  admit  of  no  dispute.  But  though  fight 
ing's  my  trade,  I'm  not  in  love  with  it,  and  think 
it  more  honourable  to  decline  this  business  than 
pursue  it.  This  may  be  a  mistake  ;  however,  I'll 
give  you  my  honour  never  to  have  any  affair, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  Violante,  provided  she 
is  your  Violante  ;  but  if  there  should  happen  to  be 
another  of  that  name,  I  hope  you  will  not  engross 
all  the  Violantes  in  the  kingdom. 

Fel.  Your  vanity  has  given  me  sufficient  reason 
to  believe  I'm  not  mistaken.  I'll  not  be  imposed 
upon,  sir. 

Col.  B.  Nor  I  be  bullied,  sir. 

Fel.  Bullied !  'Sdeath !  such  another  word,  and 
I'll  nail  thee  to  the  wall. 

Col.  B.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Spaniard?  (Draws.) 

Gibby.  (Draws.)  Say  na  mair,  mon.  O' my  saul, 
here's  twa  to  twa.  Dinna  fear,  sir,  Gibby  stonds 
by  ye  for  the  honour  of  Scotland.  (Vapours  about.) 

Fred.  (Interposes.)  By  St.  Anthony !  you  sha'n't 
fight  on  bare  suspicion :  be  certain  of  the  injury, 
and  then — 


Fel.  That  I  will  this  moment ;  and  then,  sir,  I 
hope  you  are  to  be  found. 

Col.  B.  Whenever  you  please,  sir.    [Exit  Felix. 

Gibby.  'Sdeath !  sir,  there  ne'er  was  a  Scots 
man  yet  that  sham'd  to  shew  his  face.  (Struts 
about. ) 

Fred.  So,  quarrels  spring  up  like  mushrooms,  in 
a  minute.  Violante  and  he  were  but  just  reconciled, 
and  you  have  furnished  him  with  fresh  matter  of 
falling  out  again ;  and  I  am  certain,  Colonel,  Gibby 
is  in  the  wrong. 

Gibby.  Gin  I  be,  sir,  the  mon  that  tauld  me  leed ; 
and  gin  he  did,  the  deel  be  my  landlord,  hell  my 
winter-quarters,  and  a  rope  my  winding-sheet,  gin 
I  dee  not  lick  him  as  long  as  I  can  baud  a  stick  in 
my  bond,  now  see  ye. 

Col.  B.  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  have  said,  for  the 
lady's  sake  :  but  who  could  divine  that  she  was  his 
mistress?  Pr'ythee,  who  is  this  warm  spark? 

Fred.  He  is  the  son  of  one  of  our  grandees, 
named  Don  Lopez  de  Pimentell,  a  very  honest 
gentleman ;  but  something  passionate  in  what 
relates  to  his  love.  He  is  an  only  son,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  one  reason  for  indulging  his 
passion. 

Col.  B.  When  parents  have  but  one  child,  they 
either  make  a  madman  or  a  fool  of  him. 

Fred.  He  is  not  the  only  child ;  he  has  a  sister  ; 
but  I  think,  through  the  severity  of  his  father,  who 
would  have  married  her  against  her  inclination,  she 
has  made  her  escape  ;  and,  notwithstanding  he  has 
offered  five  hundred  pounds,  he  can  get  no  tidings 
of  her. 

Col.  B.  Ha!  how  long  has  she  been  missing? 

Fred.  Nay,  but  since  last  night,  it  seems. 

Col.  B.  Last  night?  The  very  time  !  (Aside.) 
How  went  she  ? 

Fred.  Nobody  can  tell;  they  conjecture,  through 
the  window. 

Col.  B.  I'm  transported!  This  must  be  the 
lady  I  caught.  (Aside.)  What  sort  of  a  woman 
is  she? 

Fred.  Middle-sized,  a  lovely  brown,  a  fine  pout 
ing  lip,  eyes  that  roll  and  languish,  and  seem 
to  speak  the  exquisite  pleasure  her  arms  could 
give. 

Col. B.  Oh!  I  am  fired  with  the  description! 
'Tis  the  very  she.  (Aside.)  What's  her  name  ? 

Fred.  Isabella.    You  are  transported,  Colonel. 

Col.  B.  I  have  a  natural  tendency  in  me  to  the 
flesh,  thou  know'st ;  and  who  can  hear  of  charms 
so  exquisite,  and  yet  remain  unmoved?  Oh  !  how 
I  long  for  the  appointed  hour !  I'll  to  the  Terriero 
de  Passa,  and  wait  my  happiness;  if  she  fails  to 
meet  me,  I'll  once  more  attempt  to  find  her  at 
Violante's,  in  spite  of  her  brother's  jealousy. 
(Aside.)  Dear  Frederick,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
I  had  forgot  I  was  to  meet  a  gentleman  upon  busi 
ness  at  five ;  I'll  endeavour  to  dispatch  him,  and 
wait  on  you  again  as  soon  as  possible. 

Fred.  Your  humble  servant,  Colonel.         [Exit. 

Col.  B.  Gibby,  I  have  no  business  with  you  at 
present.  [Exit. 

Gibby.  That's  weel.  Now  will  I  gang  and  seek 
this  loon,  and  gar  him  gang  wi'  me  to  Don  Pedro's 
hoose.  Gin  he'll  no  gang  of  himself,  I'se  gar  him 
gang  by  the  lug,  sir.  Godswarbit!  Gibby  hates  a 
lee.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Violante's  Lodgings. 
Enter  VIOLANTE  and  ISABELLA. 

Isa.  The  hour  draws  on,  Violante,  and  now  my 
heart  begins  to  fail  me  ;  but  I  resolve  to  venture, 
for  all  that. 

Vio.  What,  does  your  courage  sink,  Isabella? 

Isa.  Only  the  force  of  resolution  a  little  re 
treated;  but  I'll  rally  it  again,  for  all  that. 
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Enter  FLORA. 


Flora.  Don  Felix  is  coming  up,  madam. 
Isa.  My  brother!     Which  way  shall  I  get  oat? 
Dispatch  him.  as  soon  as  you  can,  dear  Violante. 

[Exit  into  the  closet. 
Vio.  I  will. 

Enter  FELIX,  in  a  surly  humour. 

Felix,  what  brings  you  back  so  soon!     Did  I  not 
say  to-morrow? 

Fel.  My  passion  chokes  me;  I  cannot  speak: 
•Oh  !  I  shall  burst !  (Aside.  Throws  himself  into  a 
chair. ) 

Vio.  Bless  me !  are  you  not  well,  my  Felix  ? 
Pel.  Yes — no — I  don't  know  what  I  am. 
Vio.  Hey-day!     What's  the  matter  now  1  An 
other  jealous  whim! 

Fel.  With  what  an  air  she  carries  it!  I  sweat 
at  her  impudence.  (Aside.) 

Vio.  If  I  were  in  your  place,  Felix,  I'd  choose 
to  stay  at  home  when  these  tits  of  spleen  are  upon 
me,  and  not  trouble  such  persons  as  are  not  obliged 
to  bear  with  them.  (Here  he  affects  to  be  careless  of 
her.) 

Fel.  I  am  very  sensible,  madam,  of  what  you 
mean :  I  disturb  you,  no  doubt ;  but  were  I  in  a 
better  humour,  I  should  not  incommode  you  less  ; 
I  am  but  too  well  convinced  you  could  easily  dis 
pense  with  my  visit. 

Vio.  When  you  behave  yourself  as  you  ought  to 
do,  no  company  so  welcome  :  but  when  you  reserve 
me  for  your  ill-nature,  I  waive  your  merit,  and 
consider  what's  due  to  myself.  And  I  must  be  so 
free  to  tell  you,  Felix,  that  these  humours  of  your's 
will  abate,  if  not  absolutely  destroy,  the  very  prin 
ciple  of  love. 

Fel.  (Rises.}  And  I  must  be  so  free  to  tell  you, 
madam,  that  since  you  have  made  such  ill  returns 
to  the  respect  that  I  have  paid  you,  all  you  do  shall 
be  indifferent  to.  me  for  the  future  ;  and  you  shall 
find  me  abandou  your  empire  with  so  little  difficulty, 
that  I'll  convince  the  world  your  chains  are  not  so 
hard  to  break,  as  your  vanity  would  tempt  you 
to  believe.  I  cannot  brook  the  provocation  you 
give. 

Vio.  This  is  not  to  be  borne.  Insolent !  You 
abandon !  You  !  whom  I  have  so  often  forbade  ever 
to  see  me  more !  Have  you  not  fallen  at  my  feet? 
Implored  my  favour  and  forgiveness  ?  Did  you  not 
trembling  wait,  and  wish,  and  sigh,  and  swear 
yourself  into  my  heart?  Ungrateful  man  !  if  my 
chains  are  so  easily  broken,  as  you  pretend,  thenyou 
are  the  silliest  co"xcomb  living,  you  did  not  break 
them  long  ago ;  and  I  must  think  him  capable  of 
brooking  anything,  on  whom  such  usage  could 
make  no  impression. 

Fel.  I  always  believed,  madam,  my  weakness 
was  the  greatest  addition  to  your  power  ;  you 
would  be  less  imperious,  had  my  inclination  been 
less  forward  to  oblige  yon.  You  have,  indeed, 
forbade  me  your  sight,  but  your  vanity,  even  then, 
assured  you  I  would  return,  and  I  was  fool  enough 
to  feed  that  vanity.  Your  eyes,  with  all  their 
boasted  charms,  have  acquired  the  greatest  glory 
in  conquering  me.  And  the  brightest  passage  of 
your  life  is,  wounding  this  heart  with  such  arms  as 
pierce  but  few  persons  of  my  rank.  (  Walks  about 
in  a  great  passion.) 

Vio.  Matchless  arrogance  !  True,  sir,  I  should 
have  kept  measures  better  with  you,  if  the  conquest 
had  been  worth  preserving ;  but  we  easily  hazard 
what  gives  us  no  pain  to  lose.  As  for  my  eyes, 
you  are  mistaken  if  you  think  they  have  vanquished 
none  but  you  ;  there  are  men,  above  your  boasted 
rank,  who  have  confessed  their  power,  when  their 
misfortune  in  pleasing  you  made  them  obtain  such 
a  disgraceful  victory. 


Fel.  Yes,  madam,  I  am  no  stranger  to  your 
victories. 

Vio.  And  what  you  call  the  brightest  pas 
sage  of  my  life,  is  not  the  least  glorious  part  of 
your's. 

Fel.  Ha,  ha!  don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion, 
madam,  for  I  assure  you,  after  this  day,  I  shall 
give  you  no  trouble.  You  may  meet  your  sparks 
on  the  Terriero  de  Passa,  at  four  in  the  morning, 
without  the  least  regard  to  me  ;  for  when  I 
quit  your  chamber,  the  world  sha'n't  brinz  me 
back. 

Vio.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  your  resolution, 
I  don't  care  how  soon  you  take  your  leave.  But 
what  you  mean  by  the  Terriero  de  Passa,  at  four 
in  the  morning,  I  can't  guess. 

Fel.  No,  no,  no  ;  not  you.  You  were  not  upon 
the  Terriero  de  Passa,  at  four  this  morning  ? 

Vio.  No,  I  was  not;  but  if  I  were,  I  hope  I  may 
walk  where  I  please,  and  at  what  hour  I  please, 
without  asking  your  leave. 

Fel.  Oh,  doubtless,  madam  !  and  you  might  meet 
Colonel  Briton  there,  and  afterwards  send  your 
emissary  to  fetch  him  to  your  house  ;  and,  upon  your 
father's  coming  in,  thrust  him  into  your  bed-cham 
ber — without  asking  my  leave.  'Tis  no  business 
of  mine,  if  you  are  exposed  among  all  the  footmen 
in  town;  nay,  if  they  ballad  you,  and  cry  you 
about  at  a  halfpenny  a-piece — they  may,  without 
my  leave. 

Vio.  Audacious  !  Don't  provoke  me,  don't ; 
my  reputation  is  not  to  be  sported  with  (going 
up  to  him)  at  this  rate.  No,  sir,  it  is  not. 
(Bursts  into  tears.)  Inhuman  Felix  !  Oh,  Isa 
bella!  what  a  train  of  ills  thou  hast  brought  on 
me !  (Aside.) 

Fel.  Hsil  I  cannot  bear  to  see  her  weep.  A 
woman's  tears  are  far  more  fatal  than  our  swords. 
(Aside.)  Oh,  Violante  !— 'Sdeath  !  What  a  dog 
am  I !  Now  have  I  no  power  to  stir. — Dost  thou 
not  know  such  a  person  as  Colonel  Briton?  Pr'ythee 
tell  me,  didst  not  thou  meet  him  at  four  this  morn 
ing,  upon  the  Terriero  de  Passa? 

Vio.  Were  it  not  to  clear  my  fame,  I  would  not 
answer  thee,  thou  black  ingrate  !  But  I  cannot 
bear  to  be  reproached  with  what  I  even  blush  to 
think  of,  much  less  to  act.  By  heaven !  I  have  not 
seen  the  Terriero  de  Passa  this  day. 

Fel.  Did  not  a  Scotch  footman  attack  you  in  the 
street  neither,  Violante  ? 

Vio.  Yes  ;  but  he  mistook  me  for  another,  or  he 
was  drunk,  I  know  not  which. 

Fel.  And  do  you  not  know  this  Scotch  colonel? 
Vio.  Pray  ask  me  no  more  questions  ;  this  night 
shall  clear  my  reputation,  and  leave  yon  without 
excuse  for  your  base  suspicions.  More  than 
this  I  shall  not  satisfy  yon ;  therefore,  pray  leave 
me. 

Fel.  Didst  thou  ever  love  me,  Violante? 
Vio.  I'll  answer  nothing.     You  were  in  haste  to 
be  gone  just  now  ;  I  should  be  very  well  pleased  to 
be  alone,  sir.   (She  sits  doivn,  and  turns  aside.) 

Fel.  I  shall  not  long  interrupt  your  contempla 
tion.  Stubborn  to  the  last.  (Aside.') 

Vio.  Did  ever  woman  involve  herself  as  I  have 
done?  (Aside.) 

Fel.  Now  would  I  give  one  of  my  eyes  to  be 
friends  with  her ;  for  something  whispers  to  my 
soul  she  is  not  guilty.  (Aside.  He  pauses;  then 
pulls  a  chair,  and  sits  by  her  at  a  little  distance, 
looking  at  her  some  time  without  speaking,  then  draws 
a  little  nearer  to  her.)  Give  me  your  hand  at  part 
ing,  however,  Violante,  won't  you?  (He  lays  his 
hand  upon  her  knee  several  times.)  Won't  you — 
won't  you — won't  you? 

Vio.  (Half  regarding  him.)  Won't  I  do  what? 
Fel.  You  know  what  I  would  have,  Violante. 
Oh  !  my  heart ! 
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Vio.  {Smiles.}.  I  thought  my  chains  were  easily 
broke.  (Lays  her  hand  in  his.) 

Fel.  {Draws  his  chair  close  to  her,  and  kisses  her 
hand  in  a  rapture.)  Too  well  thou  kuowest  thy 
strength.  On,  my  charming  angel !  ray  heart  is  all 
thy  own!  Forgive  my  hasty  passion,  'tis  the 
transport  of  a  love  sincere.  Oh!  Violante,  Viol  ante! 

Fed.  (  Within.)  Bid  Sancho  get  a  new  wheel  to 
the  chariot  presently. 

Vio.  Bless  me,  my  father  returned  !  What  shall 
we  do  now,  Felix?  We  are  rained  past  redemp 
tion. 

Fel.  No,  no,  no,  my  love;  I  can  leap  from  the 
closet-window.  {Runs  to  the  door  where  Isabella  is, 
who  closes  it,  and  bolts  herself  in.)  Confusion ! 
somebody  holts  the  door  within-side.  I'll  see  who 
you  have  concealed  here,  if  I  die  for't.  Oh  !  Vio 
lante,  hast  thou  again  sacrificed  me  to  my  rival? 
(Draws.) 

Vio.  By  heaven  !  thou  hast  no  rival  in  my  heart : 
let  that  suffice.  Nay,  sure,  you  will  not  let  my 
father  find  you  here.  Distraction  ! 

Fel.  Indeed  but  I  shall,  except  you  command 
this  door  to  be  opened,  and  that  way  conceal  me 
from  his  sight.  (He  struggles  with  her  to  come  at 
the  door.) 

Vio.  Hear  me,  Felix :  though  I  were  sure  the 
refusing  what  you  ask  would  separate  us  for  ever, 
by  all  that's  powerful  you  shall  not  enter  here. 
Either  you  do  love  me,  or  you  do  not.  Convince 
me  by  your  obedience. 

Fel.  That's  not  the  matter  in  debate:  I  will 
know  who  is  in  this  closet,  let  the  consequence  be 
what  it  will.  Nay,  nay,  nay,  you  strive  in  vain  ;  I 
will  go  in. 

Vio.  You  shall  not  go  in. 

Enter  DON  PEDRO. 

Ped.  Hey-day!  What's  here  to  do?  "I  will 
go  in,"  and  "you  sha'u't  go  in,"  and  "I  will  go 
in."  Why,  who  are  you,  sir  ? 

Fel  'Sdeath  !  What  shall  I  say  now?  (Aside.) 

Ped.  Don  Felix,  pray  what's  your  business  in 
my  house?  Ha,  sir! 

Vio.  Oh,  sir!  what  miracle  returned  you  home 
so  soon?  Some  angel  'twas  that  brought  my  father 
back  to  succour  the  distressed.  This  ruffian,  he, 
I  cannot  call  him  gentleman,  has  committed  such 
an  uncommon  rudeness,  as  the  most  profligate 
wretch  would  be  ashamed  to  own.  As  I  was  at 
iny  devotions  in  my  closet — 

Fel.  Devotions  ! 

Vio.  I  heard  a  loud  knocking  at  my  door,  mixed 
with  a  woman's  voice,  which  seemed  to  imply  she 
was  in  danger.  I  flew  to  the  door  with  the  utmost 
speed,  where  a  lady,  veiled,  rushed  in  upon  me, 
who,  falling  on  her  knees,  begged  my  protection 
from  a  gentleman,  who,  she  said,  pursued  her.  I 
took  compassion  on  her  tears,  and  locked  her  in  this 
closet ;  but,  in  the  surprise,  having  left  open  the 
door,  this  very  person  whom  you  see,  with  his 
sword  drawn,  ran  in,  protesting,  if  I  refused  to  give 
her  up  to  his  revenge,  he'd  force  the  door. 

Fel.  What,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  does  she 
mean  to  do  ?  hang  me !  (Aside.) 

Vio.  I  strove  with  him  till  I  was  out  of  breath, 
and  bad  you  not  come  as  you  did,  he  must  have 
entered.  But  he's  in  drink,  I  suppose,  or  he  could 
not  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  indecorum.  (Signs 
to  Felix.) 

Ped.  I'm  amazed ! 

Fel.  The  devil  never  failed  a  woman  at  a  pinch  : 
what  a  tale  has  she  formed  in  a  minute  !  In  drink, 
quotha!  a  good  hint:  I'll  lay  hold  on't  to  bring 
myself  off.  (Aside.) 

Ped.  Fie,  Don  Felix  !  No  sooner  rid  of  one 
broil,  but  you  are  commencing  another,  To  assault 


a  lady  with  a  naked  sword  derogates  much  from 
the  character  of  a  gentleman,  I  assure  you. 

Fel.  (Counterfeits  drunkenness.)  Who?  I  as 
sault  a  lady  ?  Upon  honour,  the  lady  assaulted  me, 
sir ;  and  would  have  seized  this  body  politic  upon 
the  king's  highway.  Let  her  come  out,  and  deny  it 
if  she  can.  Pray,  sir,  command  the  door  to  be 
opened,  and  let  her  prove  me  a  liar,  if  she  knows 
how. 

Ped.  Ay,  ay !  who  doubts  it,  sir?  Open  the  door, 
Violante,  and  let  the  lady  come  out.  Come,  I  war 
rant  thee  he  sha'n't  hurt  her. 

Fel.  No,  no,  I  won't  hurt  the  dear  creature. 
Now  which  way  will  she  come  off?  (Aside.) 

Vio.  (Unlocks  the  door.)  Come  forth,  madam; 
none  shall  dare  to  touch  your  veil.  I'll  convey  you 
out  with  safety,  or  lose  my  life.  I  hope  she  under 
stands  me.  (Aside.) 

Re-enter  ISABELLA,  veiled,  who  crosses  the  Stage. 

Isa.  Excellent  girl !  [Exit. 

Fel.  The  devil!  a  woman !  I'll  see  if  she  be 
really  so.  (Aside.) 

Vio.  Get  clear  of  my  father,  and  follow  me  to 
the  Terriero  de  Passa,  when  all  mistakes  shall  be 
rectified.  (Apart  to  Felix,  and  exit;  Felix  offers  to 
follow  her.) 

Ped.  (Draws  his  sword.)  Not  a  step,  sir,  till  the 
lady  be  past  your  recoverv  ;  I  never  suffer  the  laws 
of  hospitality  to  be  violated  in  my  house,  sir. 
Come,  sir,  you  and  I  will  take  a  pipe  and  bottle 
together. 

Fel.  D — n  your  pipe,  and  d — n  your  bottle.  I 
hate  drinking  and  smoking  :  and  how  will  you  help 
yourself,  old  Whiskers? 

Ped.  As  to  smoking  or  drinking,  you  have  your 
liberty  ;  but  you  shall  stay,  sir. 

Fel.  But  I  won't  stay;  for  I  don't  like  your 
company :  besides,  I  have  the  best  reason  in  the 
world  for  my  not  staying. 

Ped.  Ay!  What's  that? 

Fel.  Wny,  I  am  going  to  be  married;  and  so 
good  bye. 

Ped.  To  be  married !  it  can't  be !  Why  you  are 
drunk,  Felix! 

Fel.  Drunk  !  Ay,  to  be  sure  !  You  don't  think 
I'd  go  to  be  married  if  I  was  sober.  But  drunk 
or  sober,  I  am  going  to  be  married,  for  all  that; 
and  if  you  won't  believe  me,  to  convince  you,  I'll 
shew  you  the  contract,  old  gentleman. 

Ped.  Ay,  do!  come,  let's  see  this  contract, 
then. 

Fel.  Yes,  yes ;  I'll  shew  you  the  contract ;  I'll 
shew  you  the  contract.  Here,  sir;  here's  the  con 
tract.  (  Draws  a  pistol. ) 

Ped.  (Starts.)  Well,  well,  I'm  convinced ;  go, 
go — pray  go  and  be  married,  sir. 

Fel.  Yes,  yes,  I'll  go;  I'll  go  and  be  married ; 
but  sha'n't  we  take  a  bottle  first? 

Ped.  No,  no ;  pray,  dear  sir,  go  and  be  married. 

Fel.  Very  well,  very  well ;  (going)  but  I  insist 
upon  your  taking  one  glass,  though. 

Pea.  No,  not  now ;  some  other  time.  Consider, 
the  lady  waits. 

Fel.  What  a  cross  old  fool !  First  he  will,  and 
then  he  won't ;  and  then  he  will,  and  then  he  won't. 

[Exit. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Here's  Don  Lopez  de  Pimentell,  to  wait 
on  you,  seignior. 

Ped.  What  the  devil  does  he  want  ?  He  is  not 
going  to  be  married,  too.  Bring  him  up;  [Exit 
Serv.]  he's  in  pursuit  of  his  son,  I  suppose. 

Enter  DON  LOPEZ. 
Lop.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  at  home,  Don  Pedro ; 
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I  was  told  that  you  was  seen  upon  the  road  to 

this  afternoon. 

Ped.  That  might  be,  my  lord  ;  I  had  the  misfor 
tune  to  break  the  wheel  of  my  chariot,  which 
obliged  me  to  return.  What  is  your  pleasure  with 
me,  my  lord  ? 

Lop.  I  am  informed  that  my  daughter  is  in  your 
house. 

Ped.  That's  more  than  I  know,  my  lord;  but 
here  was  your  son,  just  now,  as  drunk  as  an  em 
peror. 

Lop.  My  son  drunk !  I  never  saw  him  in  drink 
in  my  life.  Where  is  he,  pray,  sir? 

Ped.  Gone  to  be  married. 

Lop.  Married!  To  whom?  I  don't  know  that 
he  courted  anybody. 

Ped.  Nay,  I  know  nothing  of  that ;  but  I'm  sure 
he  shewed  me  the  contract.  Within  there  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Bid  my  daughter  come  hither ;  she'll  tell  you  ano 
ther  story,  my  lord. 

Serv.  She's  gone  out  in  a  chair,  sir. 

Ped.  Out  in  a  chair  !     What  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Serv.  As  I  say,  sir ;  and  Donna  Isabella  went 
in  another,  just  before  her. 

Lop.  Isabella! 

Serv.  And  Don  Felix  followed  in  another ;  I 
overheard  them  all  bid  the  chairs  go  to  the  Terriero 
de  Passa. 

Ped.  Ha!  What  business  has  my  daughter  there  ? 
I  am  confounded,  and  know  not  what  to  think. 
Within  there ! 

Lop.  My  heart  misgives  me  plaguily.  Call  me 
an  alguazil,  I'll  pursue  them  straight.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — The  Street  before  Don  Pedro's  House. 
Enter  LISSARDO. 

Lis.  I  wish  I  could  see  Flora :  methinks  I  have 
an  hankering  kindness  after  the  slut.  We  must 
be  reconciled. 

Enter  GlBBY. 

Gibby.  Aw  my  saul,  sir,  but  Ise  blythe  to  find  ye 
here  now. 

Lis.  Ha,  brother ;  give  me  thy  hand,  boy. 

Gibby.  Na  se  fast,  se  ye  me.  Brether  me  ne 
brothers  ;  I  scorn  a  lee  as  muckle  as  a  thief,  se  ye 
now  ;  and  ye  must  gang  intul  this  house  with  me, 
and  justify  to  Donna  Violante's  face,  that  she  was 
the  lady  that  gang'd  in  here  this  morn,  see  ye  me, 
or  the  deel  ha  my  saul,  sir,  but  ye  and  I  shall  be 
twa  folks. 

Lis.  Justify  it  to  Donna  Violante's  face,  quotha! 
for  what  1  Sure,  you  don't  know  what  you  say. 

Gibby.  Troth,  de  I,  sir,  as  weel  as  ye  de ; 
therefore,  come  along,  and  make  no  mair  words 
about  it. 

Lis.  Why,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean?  Don't 
you  consider  vou  are  in  Portugal?  Is  the  fellow 
mad? 

Gibby.  Fellow  !  Ise  none  of  yer  fellow,  sir : 
and  gin  the  place  were  hell,  I'd  gar  ye  de  me  jus 
tice.  (Lissardo  going.)  Nay,  the  deel  a  feet  ye  gang. 
(Lays  hold  of  him,  and  knocks  at  the  door.) 

Lis.  Ha!  Don  Pedro  himself ;  I  wish  I  were 
fairly  oft'.  (Aside.) 

Enter  DON  PEDRO. 

Ped.  How  now?  What  makes  you  knock  so 
loud? 

Gibby.  Gin  this  be  Don  Pedro's  house,  sir,  I 
would  speak  with  Donna  Violante,  his  daughter. 

Ped.  Ha !  What  is  it  you  want  with  my  daugh 
ter,  pray? 

Gibby.  An   she  be  your  daughter,  an  lik  yer 


honour,  command  her  to  come  out,  and  answer  for 
herselfnow,  and  either  justify  or  disprove  what  this 
cheeld  told  me  this  morn. 

Lis.  So,  here  will  be  a  fine  piece  of  work.  (Aside.) 

Ped.  Why,  what  did  he  tell  you,  ha? 

Gibby.  By  my  sol,  sir,  Ise  tell  you  aw  the  truth  ; 
my  master  got  a  pratty  lady  upon  the  how-de-call't 
Passa,  here,  at  five  this  morn,  and  he  gar  me 
watch  her  beam  :  and,  in  truth,  I  lodged  her  here  ; 
and  meeting  this  ill-favoured  thief,  se  ye  me,  I 
speered  who  she  was,  and  he  told  me  her  name 
was  Donna  Violante,  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza's 
daughter. 

Ped.  Ha !  My  daughter  with  a  man  abroad  at 
five  in  the  morning !  Death,  hell,  and  furies !  By 
St.  Anthony,  I'm  undone. 

Gibby.  Wounds,  sir!  ye  put  yer  saint  intul  bony 
company. 

Ped.  Who  is  your  master,  you  dog  you  ? 

Gibby.  You  dog  you  !  'Sbleed,  sir !  don't  call 
names.  I  won't  tell  you  who  my  master  is,  se  ye 
me  now. 

Ped.  And  who  are  you,  rascal,  that  know  my 
daughter  so  well?  Ha !  (To  Lissardo,  and  holding 
up  his  cane.) 

Lis.  What  shall  I  say  to  make  him  give  this 
Scotch  dog  a  good  beating?  (Aside.)  I  know  your 
daughter,  seignior?  Not  I;  I  never  saw  your 
daughter  in  all  my  life. 

Gibby.  (Knocks  him  down  ivith  his  fist.)  Deel 
ha  my  saul,  sar,  gin  ye  get  no  your  carich  for  that 
lee  now. 

Ped.  What,  hoa!     Where  are  all  my  servants! 

Enter  COLONEL  BRITON,  FELIX,  ISABELLA,  and 
VIOLANTE. 

Raise  the  house  in  pursuit  of  my  daughter. 

Col.  B.  Hey-day  1     What's  here  to  do  ? 

Gibby.  This  is  the  loon-like  tik,  an  lik  yer  ho 
nour,  that  sent  me  hame  with  a  lee  this  morn. 

Fel.  This  is  a  day  of  jubilee,  Lissardo;  no  quar 
relling  with  him  this  day. 

Lis.  A  plague  take  his  fists  !  Egad!  these  Britons 
are  but  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Enter  DON  LOPEZ. 

Lop.  So,  have  I  found  you,  daughter?  Then 
you  have  not  hanged  yourself  yet,  I  see. 

Col.  B.  But  she  is  married,  my  lord. 

Lop.  Married!     Zounds  !  To  whom? 

Col.  B.  Even  to  your  humble  servant,  my  lord. 
If  you  please  to  give  us  your  blessing.  (Kneels.) 

Lop.  Why,  harkye,  mistress,  are  you  really 
married  ?  (  To  Isabella. ) 

Isa.  Really  so,  my  lord. 

Lop.  And  who  are  you,  sir?  (To  Colonel  Briton.) 

Col.B.  An  honest  North  Briton,  by  birth,  and  a 
colonel,  by  commission,  my  lord. 

Lop.  An  heretic!  the  devil!  (Holds  up  his  hands.) 

Ped.  She  has  played  you  a  slippery  trick,  indeed, 
my  lord.  Well,  my  girl,  thou  hast  been  to  see  thy 
friend  married.  Next  week  thou  shalt  have  a  better 
husband,  my  dear.  (To  Violante.) 

Fel.  Next  week  is  a  little  too  soon,  sir;  I  hope 
to  live  longer  than  that. 

Ped.  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  You  have  not 
made  a  rib  of  my  daughter  too,  have  you? 

Vio.  Indeed,  but  he  has,  sir,  I  know  not  how; 
but  he  took  me  in  an  unguarded  minute;  when 
my  thoughts  were  not  over-strong  for  a  nunnery, 
father. 

Lop.  Your  daughter  has  played  you  a  slippery 
trick  too,  seignior. 

Ped.  But  your  son  shall  never  be  the  better  for 
it,  my  lord  ;  her  twenty  thousand  pounds  were  left 
on  certain  conditions,  and  I'll  not  part  with  a  shil 
ling. 
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Lop.  But  we  have  a  certain  thing  called  law, 
shall  make  you  do  justice,  sir. 

Ped.  Well,  we'll  try  that:  my  lord,  much  good 
may  it  do  you  with  your  daughter-in-law. 

Lop.  I  wish  you  much  joy  of  your  rib. 

[Exeunt  Pedro  and  Lopez. 

Enter  FREDERICK. 

Fel.  Frederick,  welcome  !  I  sent  for  thee  to  be 
partaker  of  my  happiness  ;  and  pray  give  me  leave 
to  introduce  you  to  the  cause  of  it." 

Fred.  Your  messenger  has   told  me  all,  and  I 
sincerely  share  in  all  your  happiness, 
tit-about,  Fi 


Col.B.  To  the  right- 


rederick;  wish  thy 
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pardon,  and  wish  him  happy  with  my  sister;  for 
love  has  taught  me  to  know,  that  every  man's  hap 
piness  consists  in  choosing  for  himself. 

Lis.  After  that  rule,  I  fix  here.    (To  Flora.') 

Flora.  That's  your  mistake  ;  I  prefer  my  lady's 
service,  and  turn  you  over  to  her  that  pleaded  right 
and  title  to  you  to-day. 

Lis.  Choose,  proud  fool ;  I  sha'n't  ask  you  twice. 

Gibby.  What  say  ye  now,  lass;  will  ye  ge  yer 
hand  to  poor  Gibby  1  (To  Inis.} 

Inis.  That  I  may  not  leave  my  lady,  I  take  you 
at  your  word.  And  though  our  wooing  has  been 
short,  I'll,  by  her  example,  love  you  dearly. 

Fel.  Now,  my  Violante,  I  shall  proclaim  thy 
virtues  to  the  world. 


friend  joy. 

Fred.  I  do,  with  all  my  soul;  and,  madam  I 
congratulate  your  deliverance.  (To  Isabella.)  Your 
suspicions  are  cleared  now,  I  hope,  Felix? 

Fel.  They  are;  and  I  heartily  ask  the  Colonel 


Let  us  no  more  thy  sex's  conduct  blame, 
Since  thou'rt  a  proiif  to  their  eternal  fame 
That  man  has  no  advantage  but  the  name. 


[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Street. 
Enter  VILLEROY  and  CARLOS. 

Car.  This  constancy  of  your's  will  establish  an 
immortal  reputation  among  the  women. 

Vil.  If  it  would  establish  me  with  Isabella — 

Car.  Follow  her,  follow  her :  Troy  town  was  won 
at  last. 

Vil.  I  have  followed  her  these  seven  years,  and 
now  but  live  in  hopes. 

Car.  But  live  in  hopes  !  Why,  hope  is  the  ready 
road,  the  lover's  baiting-place;  and,  for  aught  you 
know,  but  one  stage  short  of  the  possession  of  your 
mistress. 

Vil.  But  my  hopes,  I  fear,  are  more  of  my  own 
making  than  her's ;  and  proceed  rather  from  my 
wishes,  than  auy  encouragement  she  has  given  me. 

Car.  That  I  can't  tell :  the  sex  is  very  various  ; 
there  are  no  certain  measures  to  be  prescribed  or 
followed,  in  making  our  approaches  to  the  women. 
All  that  we  have  to  do,  I  think,  is  to  attempt  them 
in  the  weakest  part.  Press  them  but  hard,  and 
they  will  all  fall  under  the  necessity  of  a  surrender 
at  last.  That  favour  comes  at  once  ;  and,  sometimes, 
when  we  least  expect  it. 

Vil.  I  shall  be  glad  to  find  it  so.  I'm  going  to 
visit  her. 

Car.  What  interest  a  brother-in-law  can  have 
with  her,  depend  upon. 

Vil.  \  know  your  interest,  and  I  thank  you. 
Car.  You  are  prevented  ;  see,  the  mourner  comes  : 
She  weeps,  as  seven  years  were  seven  hours; 


So  fresh,  unfading  is  the  memory 

Of  my  poor  brother's,  Biron's,  death  ; 

I  leave  you  to  your  opportunity.  [Exit  Vil. 

Though  I  have  taken  care  to  root  her  from  our  house, 

I  would  transplant  her  into  Villeroy's. 

There  is  an  evil  fate  that  waits  upon  her, 

To  which  I  wish  him  wedded — only  him : 

His  upstart  family,  with  haughty  brow, 

(Though  Villeroy  and  myself  are  seeming  friends) 

Looks  down  upon  our  house  ;  his  sister  too, 

Whose  hand  I  ask'd,  and  was  with  scorn  refus'd, 

Lives  in  my  breast,  and  fires  me  to  revenge. 

They  bend  this  way. 

Perhaps,  at  last,  she  seeks  my  father's  doors  j 

They  shall  be  shut,  and  he  prepared  to  give 

The  beggar  and  her  brat  a  cold  reception. 

That  boy's  an  adder  in  my  path  : — they  come  ; 

I'll  stand  apart,  and  watch  their  motions.       [Exit. 

Enter  VILLEROY  and  ISABELLA,  with  her^Child. 

Isa.  Why  do  you  follow  me  1  you  know  I  am 
A  bankrupt  every  way  ;  too  far  engaged 
Ever  to  make  return  :  I  own  you  have  been 
More  than  a  brother  to  me,  my  friend  : 
And,  at  a  time  when  friends  are  found  no  more, 
A  friend  to  my  misfortunes. 

Vil.  I  must  be 
Always  your  friend. 

/so.  I  have  known,  and  found  you 
Truly  my  friend  :  and  would  I  could  be  yoar's ; 
But  the  unfortunate  cannot  be  friends  : 
Pray  begone, 

Take  warning,  and  be  happy. 
49 


Vil.  Happiness! 

There's  none  for  me  without  you. 
What  serve  the  goods  of  fortune  for?  To  raise 
My  hopes,  that  you,  at  last,  will  share  them  with  me. 

Isa.  I  must  not  hear  you. 

Vil.  Thus,  at  this  awful  distance,  I  have  served 
A  seven  years'  bondage.     Do  I  call  it  bondage, 
When  I  can  never  wish  to  be  redeem'd? 
No,  let  me  rather  linger  out  a  life 
Of  expectation,  that  you  may  be  mine, 
Than  be  restored  to  the  indifference 
Of  seeing  you,  without  this  pleasing  pain  : 
I've  lost  myself,  and  never  would  be  found, 
But  in  these  arms. 

Isa.  Oh,  I  have  heard  all  this  !— 
But  must  no  more — the  charmer  is  no  more  : 
My  buried  husband  rises  in  the  face 
Of  my  dear  boy,  and  chides  me  for  my  stay: 
Canst  thou  forgive  me,  child? 

Vil.  What  can  I  say  ? 

The  arguments  that  make  against  my  hopes 
Prevail  upon  my  heart,  and  fix  me  more ; 
When  yet  a  virgin,  free,  and  undisposed, 
I  loved,  but  saw  you  only  with  mine  eyes  ; 
I  could  not  reach  the  beauties  of  your  soul: 
I  have  since  lived  in  contemplation, 
And  long  experience  of  your  growing  goodness  : 
What  then  was  passion,  is  my  judgment  now, 
Through  all  the  several  change*  of  your  life, 
Conh'rm'd  and  settled  in  adoring  you. 

Isa.  Nay  then  I  must  begone.     If  you  are  my 

friend, 

If  you  regard  my  little  interest, 
No  more  of  this. 

I'm  going  to  my  father;  he  needs  not  an  excuse 
To  use  me  ill :  pray  leave  me  to  the  trial. 

Vil.  I'm  only  born  to  be  what  you  would  have  me, 
The  creature  of  your  power,  and  must  obey, 
In  every  thing  obey  you.     I  am  going; 
But  all  good  fortune  go  along  with  you. 

Isa.  I  shall  need  all  your  wishes.  (Knocks.} 
Lock'd !  and  fast ! 

Where  is  the  charity  that  used  to  stand 
In  our  forefathers'  hospitable  days 
At  great  men's  doors, 
Like  the  good  angel  of  the  family, 
With  open  arms  taking  the  needy  in, 
To  feed  and  clothe,  to  comfort  and  relieve  them? 
Now  even  their  gates  are  shut  against  their  poor. 
(She  knocks  again.} 

Enter  SAMPSON. 

Samp.  Well,  what's  to  do  now,  I  trow?  You 
knock  as  loud  as  if  you  were  invited;  and  that's 
more  than  I  heard  of;  but  I  can  tell  you,  you  may 
look  twice  about  for  a  welcome  in  a  great  man's 
family,  before  you  find  it,  unless  you  bring  it  along 
with  you. 

J.va.  I  hope  I  bring  my  welcome  along  with  me : 
Is  your  lord  at  home? 

Samp.  My  lord  at  home! 

Isa.  Count  Baldwin  lives  here  still? 

Samp.  Ay,  ay  ;  Count  Baldwin  does  live  here  ; 
and  I  am  his  porter ;  but  what's  that  to  the  purpose, 
good  woman,  of  my  lord's  being  at  home  1 

Isa.  Why,  don't  you  know  me,  friend? 

Samp.  Not  I,  not  I,  mistress  ;  I  may  have  seen 
you  before,  or  so;  but  men  of  employment  must 
forget  their  acquaintance ;  especially  such  as  we 
are  never  to  be  the  better  for.  (Going  to  shut  the 
door. ) 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Handsomer  words  would  become  you, 
and  mend  your  manners,  Sampson :  do  you  know 
who  you  prate  to  ? 

Isa.  I  am  glad  you  know  me,  nurse. 

Nurse.  Marry,  heav'n  forbid !  madam,  that  I 
Viotild  ever  forget  you,  or  my  little  jewel:  pray 
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go  in.  (Isabella goes  in  with  her  child.)  Now,  my 
blessing  go  along  with  you,  wherever  you  go,  or 
whateveryou  are  about.  Fie!  Sampson, how  could'st 
thou  l>e  such  a  Saracen?  A  Turk  would  have  been 
a  betterChristian,  than  to  have  done  so  barbarously 
by  so  good  a  lady. 

Samp.  Why,  look  you,  nurse,  I  know  you  of  old: 
by  your  good  will,  you  would  have  a  finger  in 
everybody's  pie;  but  mark  the  end  on't!  if  I  am 
called  to  account  about  it,  I  know  what  I  have  to 
say. 

Nurse.  Marry  come  up  here  !  say  your  pleasure, 
and  spare  not.  Refuse  his  eldest  son's  widow  and 
poor  child  the  comfort  of  seeing  him  ?  She  does  not 
trouble  him  so  often. 

Samp.  Not  that  I  am  against  it,  nurse,  but  we  are 
but  servants,  \ou  know;  we  must  have  no  likings, 
but  our  lord's,  and  must  do  as  we  are  ordered.  But 
what  is  the  business,  nurse?  You  have  been  in  the 
family  before  I  came  into  the  world  :  what's  the 
reason,  pray,  that  this  daughter-in-law,  who  has  so 
good  a  report  in  everybody's  mouth,  is  so  little  set 
by  by  my  lord? 

Nurse.  Why,  I  tell  you,  Sampson,  more  or  less  ; 
I'll  tell  the  truth,  that's  my  way,  you  know,  with 
out  adding  or  diminishing. 

Samp.  Ay,  marry,  nurse  ! 

Nurse.  My  lord's  eldest  son,  Biron  by  name, 
the  son  of  his  bosom,  and  the  son  that  he  would 
have  loved  best,  if  he  had  as  many  as  king  Pyramus 
of  Troy:  this  Biron,  as  I  was  saying,  was  a  lovely 
sweet  gentleman  ;  and,  indeed,  nobody  could  blame 
his  father  for  loving  him  ;  he  was  a  son  for  the  king 
of  Spain,  heaven  bless  him!  for  I  was  his  nurse. 
But  now  I  come  to  the  point,  Sampson  ;  this  Biron, 
without  asking  the  advice  of  his  friends,  hand  over 
head,  as  young  men  will  have  their  vagaries,  not 
having  the  fear  of  his  father  before  his  eyes,  as  I 
may  say,  wilfully  marries  this  Isabella. 

Samp.  How,  wilfully !  he  should  have  had  her 
consent,  methinks. 

Nurse.  No,  wilfully  marries  her;  and,  which  was 
worse^  after  she  had  settled  all  her  fortune  upon  a 
nunnery,  which  she  broke  out  of  to  run  away  with 
him.  They  say  they  had  the  church's  forgiveness, 
but  I  had  rather  it  had  been  his  father's. 

Samp.  Why,  in  good  truth,  I  think  our  young 
master  was  not  in  the  wrong,  but  in  marrying"  with 
out  a  portion. 

Nurse.  That  was  the  quarrel,  I  believe,  Sampson  : 
upon  this,  my  old  lord  would  never  see  him  ;  dis 
inherited  him  ;  took  his  younger  brother,  Carlos, 
into  favour,  whom  he  never  cared  for  before  ;  and, 
at  last,  forced  Biron  to  go  to  the  siege  of  Candy, 
where  he  was  killed. 

Samp.  Alack-a-day,  poor  gentleman  ! 

Nurse.  For  which  my  old  lord  hates  her,  as  if 
she  had  been  the  cause  of  his  going  there. 

Samp.  Alas,  poor  lady  !  she  has  suffered  for  it ; 
she  has  lived  a  great  while  a  widow. 

Nurse.  A  great  while,  indeed,  for  a  young  woman, 
Sampson. 

Samp.  Gad  so  !  here  they  come  ;  I  won't  venture 
to  be  seen.  (They  retire.) 

Enter  COUNT  BALDWIN,  followed  by  ISABELLA  and 
her  Child. 

C.  Bald.  Whoever  of  your  friends  directed  jrou, 
Misguided  and  abused  you— there's  your  way  : 
What  could  you  expect  from  me? 

Isa.  Oh  !  I  have  nothing  to  expect  on  earth  ! 
But  misery  is  very  apt  to  talk : 
I  thought  I  might  be  heard. 

C.  Bald.  What  can  you  say  ? 
Is  there  in  eloquence,  can  there  be  in  words 
A  recompensing  pow'r,  a  remedy, 
A  reparation  of  the  injuries, 
The  great  calamities,  that  you  have  brought 
On  me  and  mine?  You  have  destroyed  those  hopes 
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I  fondly  raised,  through  my  declining  life, 
To  rest  my  age  upon  ;  and  most  undone  me. 

Isa.  1  have  undone  myself  too. 

C.  Bald.  Speak  it  again  ; 

Say  still  you  are  undone  ;  and  I  will  hear  you, 
With  pleasure  hear  you. 

Isa.  Would  my  ruin  please  you  ?      , 

C.  Bald.  Beyond  all  other  pleasures. 

Isa.   Then  you  are  pleased,  for  I  am  most  un 
done. 

C.Bald.  I  pray'd  but  for  revenge,  and  heav'n 

has  heard, 

And  sent  it  to  my  wishes  :  these  grey  hairs 
Would  have  gone  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave, 
Which  you  have  dug  for  me,  without  the  thought, 
The  thought  of  leaving  you  more  wretched  here. 

Isa.  Indeed  I  am  most  wretched. 
I  lost  with  Biron  all  the  joys  of  life  : 
But  now  its  last  supporting  means  are  gone. 
All  the  kind  helps  that  heav'n  in  pity  raised, 
In  charitable  pity  to  our  wants, 
At  last  have  left  us  :  now  bereft  of  all, 
But  this  last  trial  of  a  cruel  father, 
To  save  us  both  from  sinking.     Oh,  my  child! 
Kneel  with  me,  knock  at  nature  in  his  heart: 
Let  the  resemblance  of  a  once-loved  son 
Speak  iu  this  little  one,  who  never  wrong'd  you, 
And  plead  the  fatherless  and  widow's  cause. 
Oh  !  if  you  ever  hope  to  be  forgiven, 
As  you  will  need  to  be  forgiven  too, 
Forget  our  faults,  that  heaven  may  pardon  your's. 

C.Bald.  How  dare  you  mention  heav'n?     Call 

to  mind 

Your  perjured  vows  ;  your  plighted,  broken  faith 
To  heav'n,  and  all  things  holy  ;  were  you  not 
Devoted,  wedded  to  a  life  recluse, 
The  sacred  habit  on,  profess'd  and  sworn, 
A  votary  for  ever?  Can  you  think 
The  sacrilegious  wretch,  that  robs  the  shrine, 
Is  thunder-proof? 

Isa.  There,  there,  began  my  woes. 
Oh !  had  I  never  seen  my  Biron's  face, 
Had  he  not  tempted  me,  I  had  not  fall'n, 
But  still  continued  innocent  and  free 
Of  a  bad  world,  which  only  he  had  pow'r 
To  reconcile,  and  make  me  try  again. 

C.  Bald.  Your  own  inconstancy 
Reconciled  you  to  the  world  : 
He  had  no  hand  to  bring  you  back  again, 
But  what  you  gave  him.     Circe,  you  prevail'd 
Upon  his  honest  mind ;  and  what  he  did 
Was  first  inspired  by  you. 

Isa.  Not  for  myself,  for  I  am  past  the  hopes 
Of  being  heard,  but  for  this  innocent; 
And  then  I  never  will  disturb  you  more. 

C.  Bald.  I  almost  pity  the  unhappy  child  : 
But  being  your's — 

Isa.  Look  on  him  as  your  son's  ; 
And  let  his  part  in  him  answer  for  mine. 
Oh!  save,  defend  him,  save  him  from  the  wrongs 
That  fall  upon  the  poor  ! 

C.  Bald.  It  touches  me, 
And  I  will  save  him.     But  to  keep  him  safe, 
Never  come  near  him  more. 

Isa.  W  hat !  take  him  from  me  1 
No,  we  must  never  part ;  'tis  the  last  hold 
Of  comfort  I  have  left ;  and  when  he  fails 
All  goes  along  with  him  :  Oh !  could  you  be 
The  tyrant  to  divorce  life  from  my  life? 
I  live  but  in  my  child. 
No,  let  me  pray  in  vain,  and  beg  my  bread 
From  door  to  door,  to  feed  his  daily  wants, 
Rather  than  always  lose  him. 

C.  Bald.  Then  have  your  child,   and  feed  him 


dth  your  prayers.    Away ! 
in  heaven  ha 


Isa.  Then  heaven  have  mercy  on  me  ! 

[Exit,  with  Child. 

C.  Bald.  You  rascal  slave,  what  do  I  keep  you 
for  ?    How  came  this  woman  in  ? 


Samp.  Why,  indeed,  my  lord,  I  did  as  good  as 
tell  her  before,  my  thoughts  upon  the  matter. 

C.  Bald.  Did  you  so,  sir?  Now,  then,  tell  her 
mine :  tell  her  I  sent  you  to  her.  There's  one  more 
to  provide  for.  Begone,  go  all  together.  Take  any 
road  but  this  to  beg  or  starve  in,  but  never,  never 
see  me  more.  [He  drives  them  off  before  him. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— The  Street. 
Enter  VlLLEROY  and  CARLOS,  meeting. 

Vil.  My  friend,  I  fear  to  ask— but  Isabella— 
The  lovely  widow's  tears,  her  orphan's  cries, 
Thy  father  must  feel  for  them?     No ;  I  read, 
I  read  their  cold  reception  in  thine  eyes. 
Thou  pitiest  them,  though  Baldwin — but  I  spare  him 
For  Carlos'  sake  ;  thou  art  no  son  of  his. 
There  needs  not  this  to  endear  thee  more  to  me. 

(Embrace.) 

Car.  My  Villeroy,  the  fatherless,  the  widow, 
Are  terms  not  understood  within  these  gates. 
You  must  forgive  him  ;  sir,  he  thinks  this  woinan 
Is  Biron's  fate,  that  hurried  him  to  death  : 
I  must  not  think  on't,  lest  my  friendship  stagger. 
My  friend's,  my  sister's  mutual  advantage, 
Have  reconciled  my  bosom  to  its  task. 

Vil.  Advantage  !  think  not  I  intend  to  raise 
An  interest  from  Isabella's  wrongs. 
Your  father  may  have  interested  ends 
In  her  undoing  ;  but  my  heart  has  none  ; 
Her  happiness  must  be  my  interest, 
And  that  I  wou.d  restore. 

Car.  Why,  so  I  mean. 

These  hardships,  that  my  father  lays  upon  her, 
I'm  sorry  for,  and  wish  I  could  prevent ; 
But  he  will  have  his  way.     Since  there's  no  hope 
From  her  prosperity,  her  change  of  fortune 
May  alter  the  condition  of  her  thoughts, 
And  make  for  you. 

Vil.  She  is  above  her  fortune. 

Car.  Try  her  again.    Women  commonly  love 
According" to  the  circumstances  they  are  in. 

Vil.  Common  women  may. 
No,  though  I  live  but  in  the  hopes  of  her, 
And  languish  for  th'  enjoyment  of  those  hopes  ; 
I'd  rather  pine  in  a  consuming  want 
Of  what  I  wish,  than  have  the  blessing  mine, 
From  any  reason  but  consenting  love. 
Oh  !  let  me  never  have  it  to  remember, 
I  could  betray  her  coldly  to  comply  : 
When  a  clear  gen'rous  choice  bestows  her  on  me, 
I  know  to  value  the  unequall'd  gift: 
I  would  not  have  it,  but  to  value  it. 

Car.  Take  your  own  way  ;   remember,  what  I 

offer'd 
Came  from  a  friend. 

Vil.  I  understand  it  so. 

I'll  serve  her  for  herself,  without  the  thought 
Of  a  reward.  [Exit. 

Cur.  Agree  that  point  between  you. 
If  you  marry  her  any  way,  you  do  my  business. 
I  know  him  :  what  his  generous  soul  intends 
Ripens  my  plots.    I'll  first  to  Isabella. 
I  must  keep  up  appearances  with  her  too.      [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  House. 

ISABELLA  and  Nurse   discovered.    Isabella's  Son 
at  play. 

Isa.  Sooner  or  later,  all  things  pass  away, 
And  are  no  more.    The  beggar  and  the  king, 
With  equal  steps,  tread  forward  to  their  end; 
The  reconciling  grave 

Swallows  distinction  first,  that  made  us  foes; 
Then  all  alike  lie  down  in  peace  together. 
When  will  that  hour  of  peace  arrive  for  me! 
In  heav'n  I  shall  find  it.    Not  in  heaven, 
If  my  old  tyrant  father  can  dispose 
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Of  things  above.    But  there  his  interest 

May  be  as  poor  as  mine,  and  want  a  friend 

As  much  as  I  do  here.  (  Weeping,} 

Nurse.  Good  madam,  be  comforted. 

Isa.  Do  I  deserve  to  be  this  outcast  wretch, 
Abandon'd  thus,  and  lost?  But  'tis  my  lot, 
The  will  of  heav'n,  and  I  must  not  complain : 
I  will  not  for  myself:  let  me  bear  all 
The  violence  of  your  wrath ;  but  spare  my  child  ; 
Let  not  my  sins  be  visited  on  him. 
They  are  ;  they  must;  a  general  ruin  falls 
On  every  thing  about  me  :  thou  art  lost, 
Poor  nurse,  by  being  near  me. 

Nurse.  I  can  work,  or  beg,  to  do  you  service. 

Isa.  Could  I  forget 

What  I  have  been,  I  might  the  better  bear 
What  I  am  destined  to.     Wild,  hurrying  thoughts 
Start  every  way  from  my  distracted  soul, 
To  find  out  hope,  and  only  meet  despair. 
What  answer  have  I  ? 

Enter  SAMPSON. 

Samp.  Why,  truly,  very  little  to  the  purpose : 
like  a  Jew  as  he  is,  he  says  you  have  had  more 
already  than  the  jewels  are  worth  ;  he  wishes  you 
would  rather  think  of  redeeming  them,  than  expect 
any  more  money  upon  them.  [Exit. 

Isa.  So :  poverty  at  home,  and  debts  abroad ! 
My  present  fortune  bad ;  my  hopes  yet  worse ! 
What  will  become  of  me? 
This  ring  is  all  I  have  left  of  value  now  ; 
'Twas  given  me  by  my  husband ;  his  first  gift 
Upon  our  marriage  :  I've  always  kept  it 
With  my  best  care,  the  treasure  next  my  life  : 
And  now  but  part  with  it  to  support  life, 
Which  only  can  be  dearer.    Take  it,  nurse, 
'Twill  stop  the  cries  of  hunger  for  a  time  : 
Take  care  of  it; 

Manage  it  as  the  last  remaining  friend 
That  would  relieve  us.  [Exit  Nurse.l  Heav'n  can 

only  tell 

Where  we  shall  find  another.    My  dear  boy ! 
The  labour  of  his  birth  was  lighter  to  me 
Than  of  my  fondness  now  ;  my  fears  for  him 
Are  more,  than  in  that  hour  of  hovering  death, 
They  could  be  for  myself.    He  minds  me  not; 
His  little  sports  have  taken  up  his  thoughts. 
Oh,  may  they  never  feel  the  pangs  of  mine! 
Thinking  will  make  me  mad ;  why  must  I  think, 
When  no  thought  brings  me  comfort  1 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Oh,  madam !  you  are  utterly  ruined  and 
undone ;  your  creditors  of  all  kinds  are  come  in 
upon  you ;  they  have  mustered  up  a  regiment  of 
rogues,  that  are  come  to  plunder  your  house,  and 
seize  upon  all  you  have  in  the  world;  they  are 
below.  What  will  you  do,  madam  1 

Isa.  Do  !  nothing!  no,  for  I  am  born  to  suffer. 

Enter  CARLOS. 

Car.  Oh,  sister!  can  I  call  you  by  that  name, 
And  be  the  son  of  this  inhuman  man, 
Inveterate  to  vour  ruin? 
Do  not  think  I  am  akin  to  his  barbarity. 
I  must  abhor  my  father's  usage  of  you. 
Can  you  think 

Of  any  way  that  I  may  serve  you  in? 
But  what  enrages  most  my  sense  of  grief, 
My  sorrow  for  your  wrongs,  is,  that  my  father, 
Foreknowing  well  the  storm  that  was  to  fall, 
Has  order'd  me  not  to  appear  for  yoa. 

Isa.  I  thank  your  pity ;  my  poor  husband  fell 
For  disobeying  him ;  do  not  you  stay 
To  venture  his  displeasure  too  for  me. 

Car.  You  must  resolve  on  something.        f  Exit. 

Isa.  Let  my  fate 

Determine  for  me  ;  I  shall  be  prepared  : 
The  worst  that  can  beiall  me  is  to  die. 


Hark,  they  are  coming :  let  the  torrent  roar : 
It  can  but  overwhelm  me  in  its  fall ; 
And  life  and  death  are  now  alike  to  me. 

[Exeunt,  the  Nurse  leading  the  Child. 

SCENE  III.— Anti-changer  in  Isabella's  house. 
CARLOS  and  VILLEROY,  with  Officers. 

Vil.  No  farther  violence — 
The  debt  in  all  is  but  four  thousand  crowns  ; 
Were  it  ten  times  the  sum,  I  think  you  know 
My  fortune  very  well  can  answer  it. 
You  have  my  word  for  this :  I'll  see  you  paid. 

Offi.  That  s  as  much  as  we  can  desire  ;  so  we 
have  the  money,  no  matter  whence  it  comes. 

Vil.  To-morrow  you  shall  have  it. 

Car.  Thus  far  all's  well. 
And  now  my  sister  comes  to  crown  the  work. 

Isa.  (Within.)  Where  are  those  rav'ning blood 
hounds,  that  pursue 
In  a  full  cry,  gaping  to  swallow  me  ? 

Enter  ISABELLA,  Nurse  and  Child. 
I  meet  your  rage,  and  come  to  be  devour'd; 
Say,  which  way  are  you  to  dispose  of  me; 
To  dungeons,  darkness,  death  ? 

Car.  Have  patience. 

Isa.  Patience! 

Offi.  You'll  excuse  us,  we  are  but  in  our  office. 
Debts  must  be  paid. 

Isa.  My  death  will  pay  you  all.    (Distractedly.} 

Offi.  While  there  is  law  to  be  had,  people  will 
have  their  own. 

Vil.  'Tis  very   fit  they   should;   but  pray  be 

gone. 
To-morrow  certainly —  [Exeunt  Officers. 

Isa.  What  of  to-morrow? 
Must  I  be  reserved  for  fresh  afflictions? 

Vil.  For  long  happiness  of  life,  I  hope. 

Isa.  There  is  no  hope  for  me. 
The  load  grows  light  when  we  resolve  to  bear  : 
I'm  ready  for  my  trial. 

Car.  Pray,  be  calm, 
And  know  your  friends. 

Isa.  My  friends?  Have  I  a  friend? 

Car.  A  faithful  friend  ;  in  your  extremest  need, 
Villeroy  came  in  to  save  you. 

Isa.  Save  me!  How? 

Car.  By  satisfying  all  your  creditors. 

Isa.  Which  way?  for  what? 

Vil.  Let  me  be  understood, 

And  then  condemn  me :  you  have  given  me  leave 
To  be  your  friend  ;  and  in  that  only  name 
I  now  appear  before  you.    I  could  wish 
There  had  been  no  occasion  of  a  friend, 
Because  I  know  you  hate  to  be  obliged  ; 
And  still  more  loath  to  be  obliged  by  me. 

Isa.  'Twas  that  I  would  avoid.  (Aside.) 

Vil.  I'm  most  unhappy  that  my  services 
Can  be  suspected  to  design  upon  you  ; 
I  have  no  further  ends  than  to  redeem  you 
From  fortune's  wrongs  ;  to  shew  myself,  at  last, 
What  I  have  long  profess'd  to  be,  your  friend  : 
Allow  me  that ;  and  to  convince  you  more, 
That  I  intend  only  your  interest, 
Forgive  what  I  have  done,  and  in  amends 
(If  that  can  make  you  any,  that  can  please  you) 
I'll  tear  myself  for  ever  from  my  hopes, 
Stifle  this  flaming  passion  in  my  soul, 
And  mention  my  unlucky  love  no  more. 

Isa.  This  generosity  will  ruin  me.  (Aside.) 

Vil.  Nay,  if  the  blessing  of  my  looking  on  you 
Disturbs  your  peace,  I  will  do  all  I  can 
To  keep  away,  and  never  see  you  more.    (Going.) 

Car.  You  must  not  go. 

Vil.  Could  Isabella  speak 

Those  few  short  words,  I  should  be  rooted  here, 
And  never  move  but  upon  her  commands. 
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Car.  Speak  to  him,  sister ;  do  not  throw  away 
A  fortune  that  invites  you  to  be  happy. 
In  your  extremity  he  begs  your  love  ; 
And  has  deserved  it  nobly.     Think  upon 
Your  lost  condition,  helpless  and  alone. 
Though  now  you  have   a  friend,  the  time  must 

come 

That  you  will  want  one;  him  you  may  secure 
To  be  a  friend,  a  father,  husband  to  you. 

Isa.  A  husband ! 

Car.   You  have  discharged  your  duty   to   the 

dead, 

And  to  the  living :  'tis  a  wilfulness 
Not  to  give  way  to  your  necessities, 
That  force  you  to  this  marriage. 

Nurse.  What  must  become  of  this  poor  inno 
cence?  (To  the  Child.) 

Car.  He  wants  a  father  to  protect  his  youth, 
And  rear  him  up  to  virtue  :  you  must  bear 
The  future  blame,  and  answer  to  the  world, 
When  you  refuse  the  easy,  honest  means 
Of  taking  care  of  him. 

Isa.  Do  not  think  I  need 
Your  reasons,  to  confirm  my  gratitude. — 
I  have  a  soul  that's  truly  sensible 
Of  your  great  worth,  and  busy  to  contrive, 
If  possible,  to  make  you  a  return.      (To  Villeroy.) 

Vil.  Oh,  easily  possible  ! 

Isa.  It  cannot  be  your  way  :  my  pleasures  are 
Buried,  and  cold  in  my  dead  husband's  grave  ; 
And  I  should  wrong  the  truth,  myself,  and  you, 
To  say  that  I  can  ever  love  again. 
I  owe  this  declaration  to  myself : 
But  as  a  proof  that  I  owe  all  ,to  you, 
If,  after  what  I  have  said,  you  can  resolve 
To    think  me  worth  your   love — Where    am  I 

going? 
You  cannot  think  it ;  'tis  impossible. 

Vil.  Impossible ! 

Isa.  You  should  not  ask-me  now,  nor  should  I 

grant ; 

I  am  so  much  obliged,  that  to  consent 
Would  want  a  name  to  recommend  the  gift : 
'Twould  shew  me  poor,  indebted,  and  compell'd, 
Designing,  mercenary  :  and  I  know 
You  would  not  wish  to  think  I  could  be  bought. 

Vil.   Be  bought!    where  is  the  price  that  can 

pretend 

To  bargain  for  you?  Not  in  fortune's  power. 
The  joys  of  heaven,  and  love,  must  be  bestow'd; 
They  are  not  to  be  sold,  and  cannot  be  deserv'd. 

Isa.  Some  other  time  I'll  hear  you  on  this  sub 
ject. 

ViL  Nay,  then  there  is  no  time  so  fit  for  me. 

(Following  her.) 

Since  you  consent  to  hear  me,  hear  me  now  ; 
That  you  may  grant :  you  are  above 

(Takes  her  hand.) 

The  little  forms  which  circumscribe  your  sex  j 
We  differ  but  in  time,  let  that  be  mine. 

Isa.   Youthink'fit 

To  get  the  better  of  me,  and  you  shall ; 
Since  you  will  have  it  so — I  will  be  yours. 

ViL  I  take  you  at  your  word. 

Isa.  I  give  you  all, 

My  hand  :  and  would  I  had  a  heart  to  give  : 
But  if  it  ever  can  return  again, 
'Tis  wholly  yours. 

Vti.  Oh  ecstacy  of  joy  ! 
Leave  that  to  me.    If  all  my  services, 
If  all  that  man  can  fondly  say  or  do, 
Can  beget  love,  love  shall  be  born  again. 
Oh,  Carlos  !  now  my  friend,  andljrother  too  : 
And,  nurse,  I  have  eternal  thanks  for  thee. 

[Exeunt  Nurse  and  Child. 
This  night  you  must  be  mine, 
Let  me  command  in  this,  and  all  my  life 
.Shall  be  devoted  to  you. 


Isa.  On  your  word, 

Never  to  press  me  to  put  oft' these  weeds, 
Which  best  become  my  melancholy  thoughts, 
You  shall  command  me. 

Vil.  Witness,  heaven  and  earth, 
Against  my  soul,  when  I  do  any  thing 
To  give  you  a  disquiet. 

Car.  I  long  to  wish  you  joy. 

Vil.  You'll  be  a  witness  of  my  happiness  1 

Car.  For  once  I'll  be  my  sister's  father, 
And  give  her  to  you. 

Vil  Next  my  Isabella, 
Be  near  my  heart :  I  am  for  ever  yours.    [Exeunt* 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — Count  Baldwin's  House. 
Enter  COUNT  BALDWIN  and  CARLOS. 

C.  Bald.  Married  to  Villeroy,  say'st  thou? 

Car.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Last  night  the  priest  perform'd  his  holy  office, 
And  made  them  one. 

C.  Bald.  Misfortune  join  them ! 
And  may  her  violated  vows  pull  down 
A  lasting  curse,  a  constancy  of  sorrow 
On  both  their  heads, 

Car.  Soon  he'll  hate  her ; 
Though  warm  and  violent  in  his  raptures  novr, 
When  full  enjoyment  palls  his  sicken'd sense, 
And  reason  with  satiety  returns, 
Her  cold  constrain'd  acceptance  of  his  hand 
Will  gall  his  pride,  which  (though  oflateo'er- 

power  d 

By  stronger  passions)  will,  as  they  grow  weak, 
Rise  in  full  force,  and  pour  its  vengeance  on  her. 

C.  Bald.  Now,  Carlos,  take  example  to  thy  aid; 
Let  Biron's  disobedience,  and  the  curse 
He  took  into  his  bosom,  prove  a  warning, 
A  monitor  to  thee,  to  keep  thy  duty 
Firm  and  unshaken. 

Car.  May  those  rankling  wounds, 
Which  Biron's  disobedience  gave  my  father, 
Be  heal'd  by  me! 

C.  Bald.  With  tears  I  thank  thee,  Carlos  ; 
And  may'st  thou  ever  feel  those  inward  joys, 
Thy  duty  gives  thy  father  ;  but,  my  son, 
We  must  not  let  resentment  choke  our  justice  ~, 
'Tis  fit  that  Villeroy  know  he  has  no  claim 
From  me,  in  right  of  Isabella.     Biron, 
(Whose  name  brings  tears)  when  wedded  to  this 

woman, 

By  me  abandon'd,  sunk  the  little  fortune 
His  uncle  left,  in  vanity  and  fondness  : 
I  am  possess'^  of  those  your  brother's  papers, 
Which  now  are  Villeroy's,  and,  should  aught  re 
main, 

In  justice  it  is  his ;  from  me  to  him 
You  shall  convey  them — follow  me,  and  take  them. 
[Exit  Count  Baldwin. 

Car.  Yes,  I  will  take  them ;  but  ere  I  part  with 

them, 

I  will  be  sure  my  interest  will  not  suffer 
By  these  his  high,  refined,  fantastic  notions 
Of  equity  and  right.    What  a  paradox 
Is  man  !  My  father  here,  who  boasts  his  honour, 
And  even  but  now  was  warm  in  praise  of  justice. 
Can  steel  his  heart  against  the  widow's  tears, 
And  infant's  wants  :  the  widow  and  the  infant 
Of  Biron  ;  of  his  son,  his  fav'rite  son. 
'Tis  ever  thus,  weak  minds,  who  court  opinion, 
And  dead  to  virtuous  feeling,  hide  their  wants 
In  pompous  affectation.    Now  to  Villeroy— 
Ere  this  his  friends,  for  he  is  much  belov'd, 
Crowd  to  his  house,  and  with  their  nuptial  songs 
Awake  the  wedded  pair :  I'll  join  the  throng, 
And  in  my  face,  at  least,  bear  joy  and  friendship. 


ISABELLA. 


[ACT  III. 


SCENE  II.— A  Sail  Room  in  ViUeroys  House.    A 

Band  of  Music,  with  MAURICE,  and  other  friends 

of  Villeroy. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Maur.  Where's  your  master,  my  good  friend  ? 

Serv.  Within,  sir, 
Preparing  for  the  welcome  of  his  friends, 

Maur.  Acquaint  him  we  are  here  :  yet  stay, 

[Exit  Servant. 

The  voice  of  music  gently  shall  surprise  him, 
And  breathe  our  salutations  to  his  ear. 
Strike  up  a  strain  to  Villeroy's  happiness, 
To  Isabella's— But  he's  here  already. 

Enter  VILLEROY. 

Vil.  My  friends, 
Welcome  all. 
What  means  this  preparation  ?  (Seeing  the  Music.} 

Maur.  A  slight  token 

Of  our  best  wishes  for  your  growing  happiness. 
You  must  permit  our  friendship — 

Vil.  You  oblige  me — 

Maur.  But  your  lovely  bride, 
That  wonder  of  her  sex,  she  must  appear, 
And  add  new  brightness  to  this  happy  morning. 

Vil.  She  is  not  yet  prepared  ;  and  let  her  will, 
My  worthiest  friend,  determine  her  behaviour; 
To  win,  and  not  to  force  her  disposition, 
Has  been  my  seven  years'  task.     She  will  anon 
Speak  welcome  to  you  all.     The  music  stays. 

(  Villeroy  and  his  friends  seat  themselves.") 

EPITHALAMIUM. 

Woman.  Let  all,  let  ail  be  gay, 

Begin  the  rapturous  lay, 

Let  mirth,  let  mirth  and  joy, 
Each  happy  hour  employ 
Of  this  fair  bridal  day. 

Man .          Ye  love-wing  'd  hours,  your  fligh  t, 

Your  downy  flight  prepare, 
Bring  every  soft  delight 

To  sooth  the  brave  and  fair. 
Hail,  happy  pair,  thus  in  each  other  bless' d; 
Be  ever  free  from  care,  of  evry  joy  pos 
sess1  d  ! 

Vil.  I  thank  you  for  this  proof  of  your  affection  : 
I  am  so  much  transported  with  the  thoughts 
Of  what  I  am,  I  know  not  what  I  do. 
My  Isabella ! — but^  possessing  her, 
Who  would  not  lose  himself? 
Where's  Carlos  now? 
Methinks  I  am  but  half  myself  without  him. 

Maur.  This  is  wonderful !  married,  and  yet  in 
raptures. 

Vil.  Oh,  when  you  all  get  wives,  and  such  as 

mine, 

(If  such  another  woman  can  be  found) 
You  will  rave  too,  dote  on  the  dear  content, 
And  prattle  in  their  praise  out  of  all  bounds. 
I  cannot  speak  my  bliss  !  'Tis  in  my  head, 
7Tis  in  my  heart,  and  takes  up  all  my  soul; 
The  labour  of  my  fancy. 

Enter  ISABELLA  and  Child* 
My  Isabella!  Oh,  the  joy  of  my  heart, 
That  I  have  leave  at  last  to  call  you  mine  ; 
But  let  me  look  upon  you,  view  yon  well. 
This  is  a  welcome  gallantry  indeed ! 
I  durst  not  ask,  but  it  was  kind  to  grant, 
Just  at  this  time  :  Dispensing  with  your  dress 
Upon  this  second  day  to  greet  our  friends. 

Isa.  Black  might  be  ominous  ; 
I  would  not  bring  ill  lack  along  with  me. 

Vil.  Oh  !    if  your  melancholy  thoughts  could 

change 

With  shifting  of  your  dress— Time  has  done  cures 
Incredible  this  way,  and  may  again. 


Isa.  I  could  have  wish'd,  if  you  had  thought  it  fit 
Our  marriage  had  not  been  so  public. 

Vil.  Do  not  you  grudge  me  my  excess  of  love  ; 
That  was  a  cause  it  could  not  be  conceal'd ; 
Besides,  'twould  injure  the  opinion 
I  have  of  my  good  fortune,  having  you  ; 
And  lessen  it  in  other  people's  thoughts. 

Enter  CARLOS. 

My  Carlos  too,  who  came  in  to  the  support 
Of  our  bad  fortune,  has  an  honest  right, 
In  better  times,  to  share  the  good  with  us. 

Car.  I  come  to  claim  that  right,  to  share  your 

j°y ; 

To  wish  you  joy ;  and  find  it  in  myself; 
For  a  friend's  happiness  reflects  a  warmth, 
A  kindly  comfort,  into  every  heart 
That  is  not  envious. 

Vil.  He  must  be  a  friend  indeed, 
Who  is  not  envious  of  a  happiness 
So  absolute  as  mine  :  there's  the  cause  ; 
Thank  her  for  what  I  am,  and  what  must  be  : 

( Music  flourish. ) 

I  see  you  mean  a  second  entertainment. 
My  dearest  Isabella,  you  must  hear 
The  raptures  of  my  friends  ;  from  thee  they  spring  > 
Thy  virtues  have  diffused  themselves  around, 
And  made  them  all  as  happy  as  myself. 

Isa.  I  feel  their  favours  with  a  grateful  heart, 
And  willingly  comply. 

DUETT. 

Take  the  gifts  the  gods  intend  ye  ; 

Grateful  meet  the  proffer' d  joy  ; 
Truth  and  honour  shall  attend  ye  ; 

Charms  that  ne'er  can  change  or  cloy. 

Oh,  the  raptures  of  possessing, 

.Taking  beauty  to  thy  arms ! 

Oh,  the  joy,  the  lasting  blessing, 

When  with  virtue  beauty  charms  I 
Purer  flames  shall  gently  warm  ye  ; 
Love  and  honour  both  shall  charm  thee. 

Car.  You'll  take  my  advice  another  time,  sister- 

Vil.  What  have  you  done  ?     A  rising  smile 
Stole  from  her  thoughts,  just  redd'ning  on  her 

cheek, 
And  you  have  dash'd  it. 

Car.  I'm  sorry  for't. 

Vil.  My  friends,  you  will  forgive   me,   when  I 

own, 

I  must  prefer  her  peace  to  all  the  world? 
Come,  Isabella,  let  us  lead  the  way  ; 
Within  we'll  speak  our  welcome  to  our  friends, 
And  crown  the  happy  festival  with  joy.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room. 
Enter  SAMPSON  and  Nurse. 

Samp.  Ay,  marry,  nurse,  here's  a  master,  in 
deed!  He'll  double  our  wages  for  us.  If  he 
comes  on  as  fast  with  my  lady,  as  he  does  with  his 
servants,  we  are  all  in  the  way  to  be  well  pleased. 

Nurse.  He's  in  a  rare  humour ;  if  she  be  in  as 
good  a  one — 

Samp.  If  she  be?  marry,  we  may  e'en  say,  they 
have  begot  it  upon  one  another. 

Nurse.  Well ;  why  don't  you  go  back  again  to 
your  old  Count  1  You  thought  your  throat  cut,  I 
warrant  you,  to  be  turned  out  of  a  nobleman's  ser 
vice. 

Samp.  For  the  future,  I  will  never  serve  in  a 
house  where  the  master  or  mistress  of  it  lie  single; 
they  are  out  of  humour  with  every  body  when  they 
are  not  pleased  themselves.  Now,  this  matrimony 
makes  every  thing  go  well.  There's  mirth  and 
money  stirring  about  when  those  matters  go  as  they 
should  do. 

Nurse.  Indeed,  this  matrimony,  Sampson — 
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Samp.  Ah,  nurse  !  this  matrimony  is  a  very  good 
thing  ;  but  what,  iiow  my  lady  is  married,  I  hope 
we  snail  have  company  come  to  the  house  :  there's 
something  always  coming  from  one  gentleman  or 
other  upon  those  occasions,  if  my  lady  loves  com 
pany.  This  feasting  looks  well,  nurse. 

Nurse.  Odso,  my  master  !  we  must  not  he  seen- 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  VlLLEROY,  with  a  letter,  and  ISABELLA. 

Vil.  I  must  away  this  moment — see  his  letter, 
Sign'd  by  himself.     Alas  !  he  could  no  more ; 
My  brother's  desperate,  and  cannot  die 
In  peace,  but  in  my  arms. 
fsa.  So  suddenly ! 

Vil.  Suddenly  taken,  on  the  road  to  Brussels, 
To  do  us  honour,  love  ;  unfortunate  ! 
Thus  to  be  torn  from  thee,  and  all  those  charms, 
Though  cold  to  me  and  dead. 

Isa.  I'm  sorry  for  the  cause. 

Vil.  Oh!  could  I  think, 
Could  I  persuade  myself,  that  your  concern 
For  me,  or  for  my  absence,  were  the  spring, 
The  fountain  of  these  melancholy  thoughts, 
My  heart  would  dance,  spite  of  the  sad  occasion, 
And  be  a  gay  companion  in  my  journey  ; 
But— 

Enter  CARLOS. 
My  good  Carlos,  why  have  you  left  my  friends  1 

Car.  They  are  departed  home. 
They  saw  some  sudden  melancholy  news 
Had  stolen  the  lively  colour  from  your  cheek — 
You  had  withdrawn,  the  bride,  alarm'd,  had  ibl- 

low'd ; 

Mere  ceremony  had  been  constraint;  and  this 
Good-natured  rudeness — 

Vil.  Was  the  more  obliging. 
There,  Carlos,  is  the  cause.          (Gives  the  letter.) 

Car.  Unlucky  accident! 

Th'  archbishop  of  Malines,  your  worthy  brother — 
With  him  to-night !  Sister,  will  you  permit  it1. 

Vil.  It  must  be  so. 

Isa.  You  hear  it  must  be  so. 

Vil.  Oh,  that  it  must. 

Cur.  To  leave  your  bride  so  soon  ! 

Vil.  But  having  the  possession  of  my  lore, 
I  am  the  better  able  to  support 
My  absence  in  the  hopes  of  my  return. 

Car.  Your  stay  will  be  but  short  1 

Vil.  It  will  seem  long. 
The  longer  that  my  Isabella  sighs  : 
I  shall  be  jealous  of  this  rival  grief,    ' 
It  takes  so  full  possession  of  thy  heart, 
There  is  not  room  enough  for  mighty  love. 

Enter  Servant,  bows,  and  exit. 
My  horses  wait;  farewell,  my  love  !  You,  Carlos, 
Will  act  a  brother's  part,  till  I  return, 
And  be  the  guardian  here.     All,  all  I  have 
That's  dear  to  me,  I  give  up  to  your  care. 

Car.  And  I  receive  her  as  a  friend  and  brother 

Vil.  Nay,  stir  not,  love,  for  the  night  air  is  cold. 

And  the  dews  fall. — Here  be  our  end  of  parting; 

Carlos  will  see  me  to  my  horse.  [Exit  with  Carlos, 

Isa.  Oh,  may  thy  brother  better  all  thy  hopes, 

Adieu  ! 

A  sudden  melancholy  bakes  my  blood ! 
Forgive  me,  Villeroy ;  I  do  not  find 
That  cheerful  gratitude  thy  service  asks  j 
Yet,  if  I  know  my  heart,  and  sure  I  do, 
'Tis  not  averse  from  honest  obligation. 
I'll  to  my  chamber,  and  to  bed  ;  my  mind, 
My  harass'd  mind  is  weary.  [Exit, 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  Street. 
Enter  BlRON  and  BELFORD. 
Bir.  The  longest  day  will  have  an  end ;  we  are 
got  home  at  last. 


Bel.  We  have  got  our  legs  at  liberty ;  and  li- 
>erty  is  home,  where'er  we  go  ;  though  mine  lies 
most  in  England. 

Bir.  Pray,  let  me  nail  this  yours  ;  for  what  I  can 
command  in  Brussels,  you  shall  find  your  own.  I 
ave  a  father  here,  who,  perhaps,  after  seven  years* 
absence,  and  costing  him  nothing  in  my  travels, 
may  be  glad  to  see  me.  You  know  m}'  story  ;  how 
does  mv  disguise  become  me  ? 

Bel.  Just  as  you  would  have  it;  'tis  natural, 
and  will  conceal  yon. 

.Bir.  To-morrow  you  shall  be  sure  to  find  me 
here,  as  early  as  you  please.  This  is  the  house  ; 
you  have  observed  the  street. 

Bel.  I  warrant  you;  your  directions  will  carry 
me  to  my  lodgings.  [Exit. 

Bir.  Good  night,  my  friend. 
The  long-expected  moment  is  arrived  ; 
And  if  all  here  is  well,  my  past  sorrows 
Will  only  heighten  my  excess  of  joy ; 
And  nothing  will  remain  to  wish  or  hope  for. 

(Knocks.) 
Enter  SAMPSON. 

Sam.  Who's  there?  What  would  you  have? 

Bir.  Is  your  lady  at  home,  friend? 

Samp.  Why,  truly,  friend,  it  is  my  employment 
to  answer  impertinent  questions;  but  for  my  lady's 
being  at  home,  or  no,  that's  just  as  my  lady 
pleases. 

Bir.  But  how  shall  I  know  whether  it  pleases 
her  or  no? 

Samp.  Why,  if  you'll  take  my  word  for  it,  you 
may  carry  your  errand  back  again;  she  never 
pleases  to  see  anybody  at  this  time  of  night,  that 
she  does  not  know  ;  and  by  jour  dress  and  appear 
ance  I  am  sure  you  must  be  a  stranger  to  her. 

Bir.  But  I  have  business  ;  and  you  don't  know 
how  that  may  please  her. 

Samp.  Nay,  if  you  have  business,  she  is  the  best 
judge  whether  your  business  will  please  her  or  no  ; 
therefore  I  will  proceed  in  my  office,  and  know  of 
my  lady  whether  or  no,  she  is  pleased  to  be  at 
home,  or  no.  (Going.) 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Who's  that  you  are  so  busy  withal  ?  Me- 
thinks  you  might  have  found  an  answer  in  fewer 
words;  but,  Sampson,  you  love  to  hear  yourself 
prate  sometimes,  as  well  as  your  betters,  that  I 
must  say  for  you.  Let  me  come  to  him.  Who 
would  you  speak  with,  stranger? 

Bir.  With  you,  mistress,  if  you  could  help  me 
to  speak  to  your  lady. 

Nurse.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  help  you  in  a  civil  way ; 
but  can  nobody  do  your  business  but  my  lady? 

Bir.  Not  so  well;  but  if  you  carry  her  this  ring, 
she'll  know  my  business  better. 

Nurse.  There's  no  love-letter  in  it,  I  hope  ;  you 
look  like  a  civil  gentleman.  In  an  honest  way,  I 
may  bring  you  an  answer.  [Exit. 

Bir.  My  old  nurse,  only  a  little  older;  they  say 
the  tongue  grows  always ;  mercy  on  me !  then 
her's  is  seven  years  longer  since  I  left  her.  Yet 
there  is  something  in  these  servants'  folly  pleases 
me  ;  the  cautious  conduct  of  the  family  appears, 
and  speaks  in  their  impertinence.  Well,  mistress. 

Re-enter  Nurse. 

Ntirse.  I  have  deliver'd  your  ring,  sir.  Pray 
heaven,  you  bring  no  bad  news  along  with  you. 

Bir.  Quite  contrary,  I  hope. 

Nurse.  Nay,  I  hope  so  too ;  but  my  lady  was 
very  much  surprised  when  I  gave  it  her.  Sir,  I 
am  but  a  servant,  as  a  body  may  say  ;  but  if  you'll 
walk  in,  that  I  may  shut  the  doors,  (for  we  keep 
very  orderly  hours  ;)  I  can  shew  you  into  the  par 
lour,  and  help  you  to  an  answer,  perhaps  as  soon 
as  those  that  are  wiser.  [Exit. 
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Bir.  I'll  follow  you. 
Now  all  my  spirits  hurry  to  my  heart, 
And  every  sense  has  taken  the  alarm 
At  this  approaching  interview  ! 
Heavens  !  how  I  tremble  !  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— A  Chamber. 

Enter  ISABELLA. 
Isa.  I've  heard  of  witches,  magic   spells,  and 

charms, 

That  have  made  nature  start  from  her  old  course  ; 
The  sun  has  been  eclipsed,  the  moon  drawn  down 
From  her  career,  still  paler,  and  subdued 
To  the  abuses  of  this  under  world. 
Now  I  believe  all  possible.    This  ring, 
This  little  ring,  with  necromantic  force, 
Has  rais'd  the  ghost  of  pleasure  to  my  fears ; 
Conjur'd  the  sense  of  honour,  and  of  love, 
Into  such  shapes,  they  fright  me  from  myself! 
I  dare  not  think  of  them. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Madam,  the  gentleman's  below. 

Isa.  I  had  forgot,  pray  let  me  speak  with  him  ; 

[Exit  Nurse. 

This  ring  was  the  first  present  of  my  love 
To  Biron,  my  first  husband;  I  must  blush 
To  think  I  have  a  second.     Birou  died 
(Still  to  my  loss)  at  Candy;  there's  my  hope. 
Oh,  do  I  live  to  hope  that  he  died  there? 
It  must  be  so ;  he's  dead,  and  this  ring  left, 
By  his  last  breath,  to  some  known  faithful  friend, 
To  bring  me  back  again  ; 
That's  all  I  have  to  trust  to. 

Enter  BlRON.     (Isabella  looking  at  him.) 
My  fears  were  woman's — I  have  view'd  him  all; 
And  let  me,  let  me  say  it  to  myself, 
I  live  again,  and  rise  but  from  his  tomb. 

Sir.  Have  you  forgot  me  quite  1 

Isa.  Forgot  you ! 

Bir.  Then  farewell  my  disguise,  and  my  misfor 
tunes  ! 
My  Isabella! 

(He  goes  to  her,  she  shrieks,  and  faints.) 

Isa.  Ha! 

Bir.  Oh !  come  again ; 
Thy  Biron  summons  thee  to  life  and  love ; 
Thy  once-loved,  ever-loving  husband  calls — 
Thy  Biron  speaks  to  thee. 
Excess  of  love  and  joy,  for  my  return, 
Has  overpower'd  her.     I  was  to  blame 
To  take  thy  sex's  softness  unprepared ; 
But  sinking  thus,  thus  dying  in  my  arms, 
This  ecstasy  has  made  my  welcome  more 
Than  words  could  say.     Words  may  be  counter 
feit, 

False  coin'd,  and  current  only  from  the  tongue, 
"Without  the  mind ;  but  passion's  in  the  soul, 
And  always  speaks  the  heart. 

Isa.  Where  have  I  been?  Why  do  you  keep  him 

from  me  ? 

I  know  his  voice  ;  my  life,  upon  the  wing, 
Hears  the  soft  lure  that  brings  me  back  again ; 
"J'is  he  himself,  my  Biron. 
Do  I  hold  you  fast, 
Never  to  part  again  ? 
If  I  must  fall,  death's  welcome  in  these  arms. 

Bir.  Live  ever  in  these  arms. 

Isa.  But  pardon  me, 
Excuse  the  wild  disorder  of  my  soul ; 
The  joy,  the  strange  surprising  joy  of  seeing  you, 
Of  seeing  you  again,  distracted  me. 

Bir.  Thou  everlasting  goodness  ! 

Isa.  Answer  me  : 

What  hand  of  Providence  has  brought  you  back 
To  your  own  home  again? 
O,  tell  me  all, 
For  every  thought  confounds  me. 

Bir,  My  best  life  !  at  leisure,  all. 


Isa.  We  thought  you  dead;  kill'd  at  the  siege 
of  Candy. 

Bir.  There  I  fell  among  the  dead  ; 
But  hopes  of  life  reviving  from  my  wounds, 
I  was  preserved  but  to  be  made  a  slave. 
I  often  writ  to  my  hard  father,  but  never  had 
An  answer;  I  writ  to  thee  too. 

Isa.  What  a  world  of  woe 
Had  been  prevented  but  in  hearing  from  you ! 

Bir.  Alas  !  thou  could'st  not  help  me. 

Isa.  You  do  not  know  how  much  I  could  have 

done ; 

At  least,  I'm  sure  I  could  have  suffer'd  all ; 
I  would  have  sold  myself  to  slavery, 
Without  redemption  ;  giv'n  up  my  child, 
The  dearest  part  of  me,  to  basest  wants. 

Bir.  My  little  boy  ! 

Isa.  My  life,  but  to  have  heard 
You  were  alive. 

Bir.  No  more,  my  love  ;  complaining  of  the  past, 
We  lose  the  present  joy.     'Tis  over  price, 
Of  all  my  pains,  that  thus  we  meet  again! 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  tbee. 

Isa.  'Would  I  were  past  the  hearing.    (Aside.) 

Bir.  How  does  my  child,  my  boy,  my  father,  too? 
I  hear  he's  living  still. 

Isa.  Well,  both,  both  well; 
And  may  he  prove  a  father  to  your  hopes, 
Though  we  have  found  him  none. 

Bir.  Come,  no  more  tears. 

Isa.  Seven  long  years  of  sorrow  for  your  loss, 
Have  mourn'd  with  me. 

Bir.  And  all  my  days  to  come 
Shall  be  employ'd  in  a  kind  recompense 
For  thy  afflictions.     Can't  I  see  my  boy  ? 

Isa.  He's  gone  to  bed  ;  I'll  have  him  brought  to 
you. 

Bir.  To-morrow  I  shall  see  him;  I  want  rest 
Myself,  after  this  weary  pilgrimage. 

Isa.  Alas !  what  shall  I  get  for  you  ? 

Bir.  Nothing  but  rest,  my  love!     To-night  I 

would  not 

Be  known,  if  ppsssible,  to  your  family: 
I  see  my  nurse  is  with  you ;  her  weleome 
Would  be  tedious  at  this  time  ; 
To-morrow  will  do  better. 

Isa.  I'll  dispose  of  her,  and  order  every  thing 
As  you  would  have  it.  [ Exit. 

Bir.  Grant  me  but  life,  good  Heav'n,  and  give 

the  means 

To  make  this  wond'rous  goodness  some  amends  ; 
And  let  me  then  forget  her,  if  I  can. 

0  !  she  deserves  of  me  much  more  than  I 
Can  lose  for  her,  though  I  again  could  venture 
A  father,  and  his  fortune,  for  her  love ! 

You  wretched  fathers,  blind  as  fortune  all ! 
Not  to  perceive,  that  such  a  woman's  worth 
Weighs  down  the  portions  you  provide  your  sous. 
What  is  your  trash,  what  all  your  heaps  of  gold, 
Compared  to  this,  my  heartfelt  happiness  ? 
What  has  she,  in  my  absence,  undergone  ! 

1  must  not  think  of  that ;  it  drives  me  back 
Upon  myself,  the  fatal  cause  of  all. 

Enter  ISABELLA. 

Isa.  I  have  obey'd  your  pleasure ;   . 
Every  thing  is  ready  for  you. 

Bir.  I  can  want  nothing  here ;  possessing  thee, 
All  my  desires  are  carry'd  to  their  aim 
Of  happiness  ;  there's  no  room  for  a  wish, 
But  to  continue  still  this  blessing  to  me : 
I  know  the  way,  my  love.     I  shall  sleep  sound, 

Isa.  Shall  I  attend  you  1 

Bir.  By  no  means  ; 

I've  been  so  long  a  slave  to  others'  pride, 
To  learn,  at  least,  to  wait  upon  myself; 
You'll  make  haste  after? 

Isa.  I'll  but  say  my  prayers,  and  follow  you. 

[Exit  Biron. 
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My  prayers !  no,  I  must  never  pray  again. 

Prayers  have  their  blessings,  to  reward  our  hopes, 

Bat  I  have  nothing  left  to  hope  for  more. 

What  Heav'n  could  give  I  have  enjoy'd;  but  now 

The  baneful  planet  rises  on  my  fate, 

And  what's  to  come  is  a  long  life  of  woe  ; 

Yet  I  may  shorten  it — 

I  promised  him  to  follow  —him ! 

Is  he  without  a  name  1  Biron,  my  husband — 

My  husband!    Ha!    What  then  is  Villeroy? 

Oh,  Biron,  hadst  thou  come  but  one  day  sooner ! 

(  Weeping.) 

What's  to  be  done?  for  something  must  be  done. 
Two  husbands !  married  to  both, 
And  yet  a  wife  to  neither.     Hold,  my  brain — 
Ha  !  a  lucky  thought 

Works  the  right  way  to  rid  me  of  them  all ; 
All  the  reproaches,  infamies,  and  scorns, 
That  every  tongue  and  finger  will  find  for  me. 
Let  the  just  horror  of  my  apprehensions 
But  keep  me  warm  ;  no  matter  what  can  come. 
'Tis  but  a  blow,  yet  I  will  see  him  first, 
Have  a  last  look,  to  heighten  my  despair, 
And  then  to  rest  for  ever. 

Re-enter  BlRON,  meeting  her. 
Bir.  Despair,  and  rest  for  ever  ?    Isabella ! 
These  words  are  far  from  thy  condition  ; 
And  be  they  ever  so.     I  heard  thy  voice, 
And  could  not  bear  thy  absence  ;  come,  my  love  ! 
You  have  stay'd  long:  there's  nothing,  nothing  sure 
Now  to  despair  of  in  succeeding  fate. 
Isa.  I  am  contented  to  be  miserable, 
But  not  this  way  :  I've  been  too  long  abused, 
Let  me  sleep  on,  to  be  deceived  no  more. 

Bir.  Look  up,  my  love,  I  never  did  deceive  thee, 
Nor  ever  can  ;  believe  thyself,  thy  eyes 
That  first  inflamed,  and  light  me  to  my  love, 
Those  stars,  that  still  must  guide  me  to  my  joys. 

Isa.  And  me  to  my  undoing :  I  look  round, 
And  find  no  path,  but  leading  to  the  grave. 

Bir.  I  cannot  understand  thee. 

Isa.  If  marriages 

Are  made  in  heav'n,  they  should  be  happier : 
Why  was  I  made  this  wretch'? 

Bir.  Has  marriage  made  thee  wretched? 

Isa.  Miserable,  beyond  the  reach  of  comfort. 

Bir.  Do  I  live  to  hear  thee  say  so  1 

Isa.  Why,  what  did  I  say1? 

Bir.  That  I  have  made  thee  miserable. 

Isa.  No ;  you  are  my  only  earthly  happiness  : 
And  my  false  tongue  belied  my  honest  heart, 
If  it  said  otherwise. 

Bir.  And  yet  you  said, 
Your  marriage  made  you  miserable. 

Isa.  I  know  not  what  I  said ; 
I've  said  too  much,  unless  I  could  speak  all. 

Bir.  Thy  words  are  wild;  my  eyes,  my  ears,  my 

heart, 

Were  all  so  full  of  thee,  so  much  employ'd 
In  wonder  of  thy  charms,  I  could  not  find  it; 
Now  I  perceive  it  plain — 

Isa.  You'll  tell  nobody — 

Bir.  Thou  art  not  well.  - 

Isa.  Indeed  I  am  not ;  I  knew  that  before  5 
But  where's  the  remedy? 

Bir.  Rest  will  relieve  thy  cares ;  come,  come, 

no  more ; 
I'll  banish  sorrow  from  thee. 

Isa.  Banish  first  the  cause. 

Bir.  Heaven  knows  how  willingly. 

Isa.  You  are  the  only  cause. 

Bir.  Am  I  the  cause?  the  cause  of  thy  misfor 
tunes  1 

Isa.  The  fatal  innocent  cause  of  all  my  woes. 

Bir.  Is  this  my  welcome  home?  This  the  reward 
Of  all  my  miseries,  long  labours,  pains, 
And  pining  wants  of  wretched  slavery, 
Which  I've  outlived,  only  in  hopes  of  thee? 


Am  I  thus  paid  at  last  for  deathless  love, 
And  call'd  the  cause  of  thy  misfortunes  now  ? 

Isa.  Inquire  no  more;  'twill  be   explain'd  too 
soon.  (Going  of.) 

Bir.  What !  canst  thou  leave  me  too  ? 

Isa.  Pray  let  me  go : 
For  both  our  sakes,  permit  me. 

Bir.  Rack  me  not  with  imaginations 
Of  things  impossible.     Thou  canst  not  mean 
What  thou  hast  said.     Yet  something  she  must 

mean. 

'Twas  madness  all ;  compose  thyself,  my  love  ! 
The  fit  is  past ;  all  may  be  well  again  : 
Let  us  to  bed. 

Isa.  To  bed  !    You've  raised  the  storm 
Will  sever  us  for  ever. 

Bir.  Nothing  shall  ever  part  us. 

Isa.  Oh !  there's  a  fatal  story  to  be  told ; 
Be  deaf  to  that,  as  heaven  has  been  to  me  ! 
When  thou  shalt  hear  how  much  thou  hast  been 

wrong'd, 

How  wilt  thou  curse  thy  fond  believing  heart, 
Tear  me  from  the  warm  bosom  of  thy  love, 
And  throw  me  like  a  poisonous  weed  away  ! 
All  things  have  their  end. 
When  I  am  dead,  forgive  and  pity  me.          [Exit. 

Bir.  Stay,  my  Isabella  ! 

What  can  she  mean"?     These  doublings  will  dis 
tract  me ; 

Some  hidden  mischief  soon  will  burst  to  light ; 
I  cannot  bear  it — I  must  be  satisfied — 
'Tis  she,  my  wife,  must  clear  this  darkness  to  me. 

She  shall,  if  the  sad  tale  at  last  must  come, 

She  is  my  fate,  and  best  can  speak  my  doom. 

[Exit. 
ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— A  Chamber. 
Enter  BIRON  and  Nurse. 
Bir.  I  know  enough :  th'  important  question 
Of  life  or  death,  fearful  to  be  resolv'd, 
Is  clear'd  to  me  ;  I  see  where  it  must  end, 
And  need  enquire  no  more.     Pray,  let  me  have 
Pen,  ink,  and  paper;  I  must  write  a  while, 
And  then  I'll  try  to  rest — to  rest  for  ever  ! 

[Exit  Nurse. 

Poor  Isabella  !  now  I  know  the  cause, 
The  cause  of  thy  distress,  and  cannot  wonder 
That  it  has  turn'd  thy  brain.    If  I  look  back 
Upon  thy  loss,  it  will  distract  me  too. 
Oh,  any  curse  but  this  might  be  remov'd  ! 
But  'twas  the  rancorous  malignity 

Of  all  ill  stars  combin'd,  of  heav  n  and  fate 

Hold,  hold  my  impious  tongue.     Alas  !  I  rave: 
Why  do  I  tax  the  stars,  or  heav'n,  or  fate? 
My  father  and  my  brother  are  my  fates, 
That  drive  me  to  my  ruin.    They  knew  well 
I  was  alive.     Too  well  they  knew  how  dear 
My  Isabella — Oh  !  my  wife  no  more ! 
How  dear  her  love  was  to  me;  yet  they  stood, 
With  a  malicious  silent  joy,  stood  by, 
And  saw  her  give  up  all  my  happiness, 
The  treasure  of  her  beauty  to  another ; 
Stood  by,  and  saw  her  married  to  another. 
Oh,  cruel  father,  and  unnatural  brother  ! 
I  have  but  to  accuse  you  of  my  wrongs, 
And  then  to  fall  forgotten.     Sleep  or  death 
Sits  heavy  on  me,  and  benumbs  my  pains  : 
Either  is  welcome  ;  but  the  hand  of  death 
Works  always  sure,  and  best  can  close  my  eyes. 

[Exit. 
Enter  Nurse  and  SAMPSON. 

Nurse.  Here's  strange  things  towards,  Sampson : 
what  will  be  the  end  of  'em,  do  you  think? 

Samp.  Nay,  marry,  nurse,  I  can't  see  so  far;  but 
the  law,  I  believe,  is  on  Biron,  the  first  husband's 
side. 

Nurse.  Yes ;  no  question,  he  has  the  law  on  hit 
side. 
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Samp.  For  I  have  heard,  the  law  says,  a  woman 
must  be  a  widow,  all  out  seven  years,  before  she 
can  marry  again,  according  to  law. 

Nurse.  Ay,  so  it  does ;  and  our  lady  has  not 
been  a  widow  altogether  seven  years. 

Samp.  Why,  then,  nurse,  mark  my  words,  and 
say  I  told  you  so :  the  man  must  have  his  wife 
again,  and  all  will  do  well. 

Nurse.  But  if  our  master,  Villeroy,  comes  back 
again— 

Samp.  Why,  if  he  does,  he  is  not  the  first  man 
that  has  had  his  wife  taken  from  him. 

Nurse.  For  fear  of  the  worst,  will  you  go  to  the 
old  Count,  and  desire  him  to  come  as  soon  as  he 
can ;  there  may  be  mischief,  and  he  is  able  to  pre 
vent  it. 

Samp.  Now  you  say  something;  now  I  take  you, 
nurse ;  that  will  do  well,  indeed  ;  mischief  should 
be  prevented;  a  little  thing  will  make  a  quarrel, 
when  there's  a  woman  in  the  way.  I'll  about  it  in 
stantly.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  Chamber.    BIRON  asleep  on  a  couch. 
Enter  ISABELLA. 

Isa.  Asleep  so  soon?  Oh,  happy,  happy  thou, 
"Who  thus  can  sleep  !  I  never  shall  sleep  more. 
If  then  to  sleep  be  to  be  happy,  he, 
"Who  sleeps  tlie  longest,  is  the  happiest; 
Death  is  the  longest  sleep.     Oh  !  have  a  care; 
Mischief  will  thrive  apace.     Never  wake  more, 

(  To  Biron.} 

If  thou  didst  ever  love  thy  Isabella  ; 
To-morrow  must  be  doomsday  to  thy  peace. 
The  siajht  of  him  disarms  ev'n  death  itself, 
And  pleasure  grows  again 
With  looking  on  him.     Let  me  look  my  last; 
But  is  a  look  enough  for  parting  love? 
Sure  I  may  take  a  kiss.     Where  am  I  going? 
Help,  help  me,  Villeroy  !  Mountains  and  seas 
Divide  your  love,  never  to  meet  iny  shame. 
Hark! 

What  noise  was  that?  a  knocking  at  the  gate  ! 
It  may  be  Villeroy.     No  matter  who. 

Bir.  Come,  Isabella,  come. 

Isa.  Hark!  I'm  call'd. 

Bir.  You  stay  too  long  from  me.  [there? 

Isa-  A  man's  voice !  in  my  bed !  How  came  he 
Nothing  but  villany  in  this  bad  world. 
Here's  physic  for  your  fever, 

(Draws  a  dagger,  and  goes  backward  to  the  couch.) 
If  husbands  go  to  heaven, 
Where  do  they  go  that  send  them?  This  to  try— 

(Going  to  stab  him,  he  rises,  she  shrieks.) 
What  do  I  see  ! 

Bir.  Isabella,  arm'd ! 

Isa.  Against  my  husband's  life! 

Bir.  Thou  didst  not  think  it?  [hell, 

Isa.  Madness  has  brought  me  to  the  gates  of 
And  there  has  left  me. 

Bir.  Why  dost  thou  fly  me  so? 

Isa.  I  cannot  bear  his  sight;  distraction,  come, 
Possess  me  all. 

Shake  oft' my  chains,  and  hasten  to  my  aid! 
Thou  art  my  only  cure.  (Running  out.) 

'Bir.  Poor  Isabella!  she's  not  in  a  condition 
To  give  me  any  comfort,  if  she  could; 
Lost  to  herself,  as  quickly  I  shall  be 
To  all  the  world  :  Horrors  come  fast  around  me  ; 
My  mind  is  overcast ;  the  gathering  clouds 
Darken  the  prospect ;  I  approach  the  brink, 
And  soon  must  leap  the  precipice.     Oh  !  heav'n ! 

(Kneels.} 

"While  yet  my  senses  are  my  own,  thus  kneeling, 
Let  me  implore  thy  mercies  on  my  wife : 
Release  her  from  her  pangs;  and  if  my  reason, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  miseries,  sink  before  the  tem 
pest, 

Pardon  those  crimes  despair  may  bring  upon  me. 

(Rises.') 


Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Sir,  there's  somebody  at  the  door  must 
needs  speak  with  you ;  he  won't  tell"  his  name. 

Bir.  I  come  to  him.  [Exit  Nurse. 

'Tis  Belford,  I  suppose  ;  he  little  knows 
Of  what  has  happen'd  here  ;  I  wanted  him, 
Must  employ  his  friendship,  and  then —          [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— The  Street. 
Enter  CARLOS,  PEDRO,  and  three  Ruffians. 

Car.  A  younger  brother ;  I  was  one  too  long 
Not  to  prevent  my  being  so  again. 
We  must  be  sudden.     Younger  brothers  are 
But  lawful  bastards  of  another  name, 
Thrust  out  of  their  nobility  of  birth 
And  family,  and  tainted  into  trades. 
Shall  I  be  one  of  them?  bow,  and  retire, 
To  make  more  room  for  the  unwieldy  heir 
To  play  the  fool  in?  No  ; 
But  how  shall  I  prevent  it?  Biron  comes 
To  take  possession  of  my  father's  love  : 
'Would  that  were  all !  there's  a  birthright,  too, 
That  he  will  seize.     Besides,  if  Biron  lives, 
He  will  unfold  some  practices,  which  I 
Cannot  well  answer,  therefore  he  shall  die  ; 
This  night  must  be  disposed  of:  I  have  means 
That  will  not  fail  my  purpose.    Here  he  comes. 
Enter  BlRON. 

Bir.  Ha!   am  I  beset?  I  Jive  but  to  revenge  me. 
(They   surround  him,  fiyhting :     Villeroy 
enters  tvith  two  Servants;    they  rescue 
h  im  ;  Carlos  an d  h is  party  fly . 

Vil.  How  are  you,  sir?  Mortally  hurt,  I  fear. 
Take  care,  and  lead  him  in.  ['tis 

Bir.  I  thank  you  for  this  goodness,  sir:  though 
Bestow'dupon  a  very  wretch  ;  and  death, 
Though  from  a  villain's  hand,  had  been  to  me 
An  act  of  kindness,  and  the  height  of  mercy ; 
But  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Vil.  Take  care,  and  lead  him  in.    (He  is  led  in.} 

SCENE  IV A  Chamber. 

Enter  ISABELLA.. 

Isa.  Murder  my  husband!  Oh!  I  must  not  dare 
To  think  of  living  on  ;  my  desperate  hand, 
In  a  mad  rage,  may  offer  it  again ; 
Stab  me  any  where  but  there.    Here's  room  enough 
In  my  own  breast  to  act  the  fury  in, 
The  proper  scene  of  mischief. 

(Going  to  stab  herself,  Villeroy  runs  in 
and  prevents  her,  by  taking  the  dagger 
from  her.) 

Vil.  Angels  defend  and  save  thee! 
Attempt  thy  precious  life  ! 
Lay  violent  hands  upon  thy  innocent  self! 

Isa.  Swear  I  am  innocent, and  I'll  believe  you. 
What  would  you  have  with  me  1  Pray  let  me  go. 
Are  you  there,  sir?  You  are  the  very  man 
Have  done  all  this.     You  would  have  made 
Me  believe  you  married  me;  but  the  fool 
Was  wiser. 

Vil.  Dost  thou  not  know  me,  love? 
'Tis  Villeroy,  thy  husband. 

Isa.  I  have  none  ;  no  .husband ;          (  Weeping.) 
Never  had  but  one,  and  he  died  at  Candy. 
Speak,  did  he  not  die  there? 

Vil.  He  did,  my  life. 

Isa.  But  swear  it,  quickly  swear, 

Enter  BlRON,  bloody,  leaning  upon  his  sword. 
Before  that  streaming  evidence  appears, 
In  bloody  proof  against  me. 

(She  seeing  Biron,  swoons;    Villeroy  helps  her.} 

Vil.  Help  there  !  (Sees  Biron.) 

Biron  alive? 

Bir.  The  only  wretch  on  earth  that  must  not  live. 

Vil.  Biron,  or  Villeroy,  must  not,  that's  decreed. 

Bir.  You've  saved  me  from  the  hands  of  mur 
derers  : 
'Would  you  had  not,  for  life's  my  greatest  plague  ! 
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And  then,  of  all  the  world,  you  are  the  man 
I  would  not  be  obliged  to.     Isabella  I 
I  came  to  fall  before  thee:  I  had  died 
Happy,  not  to  have  found  your  Villeroy/  here. 
A  long  farewell,  and  ajast  parting  kiss.  - 

(Kisses  her.} 

Vil.  A  kiss  !  confusion!  it  must  be  your  last. 

Sir.  I  know  it  must.     Here  I  give  up  that  death 
You  but  delav'd  :  since  what  is  past  has  been 
The  work  of  fate,  thus  we  must  finish  it. 
Thrust  home  ;  be  sure.  (Falls.} 

Vil.  Alas  !  he  faints  !  some  help  there  ! 

Sir.  'Tis  all  in  vain  ;  my  sorrows  soon  will  end. 
Oh,  Villeroy  !  let  a  dying  wretch  entreat  you 
To  take  this  letter  to  my  father.     My  Isabella  ! 
Couldst  thou   but  hear  me,  my  last  words  should 

bless  thee. 
I  cannot,  though  in  death,  bequeath  her  to  thee. 

( To  Villeroy.} 

But  could  I  hope  my  boy,  my  little  one, 
Might  find  a  father  in  thee — Oh  !  I  faint ; 
I  can  no  more.     Hear  me,  heav'n  !  Oh  !  support 
My  wife,  my  Isabella  !  Bless  niy  child ! 
And  take  a  poor  unhappy —  (Dies.} 

Vil.  He's  gone ! 

My  care  of  her  is  lost  in  wild  amaze. 
Who  waits  there?  (Exit.) 

Isa.  (Recovering.}    Where  have  I  been?    Me- 

thinks,  I  stand  upon 

The  brink  of  life,  ready  to  shoot  the  gulph 
That  lies  between  me  and  the  realms  of  rest, 
But  still  detain'd,  I  cannot  pass  the  strait; 
Deny'd  to  live,  and  yet  I  must  not  die  ; 
Doom'd  to  come  back,  like  a  complaining  ghost, 
To  my  unbury'd  body.    Here  it  lies  : 

(Throws  herself  by  Sir  on  s  body.} 
My  body,  soul,  and  life !  A  little  dust, 
To  cover  our  cold  limbs  in  the  dark  grave ; 
There,  there  we  shall  sleep  safe  and  sound  together. 

Enter  VlLLEROY,  with  Servants. 

Vil.  Poor  wretch  !  upon  the  ground  !   She's  not 

herself: 
.Remove  her  from  the  body. 

(Servants  going  to  raise  her.} 

Isa.  Never,  never ! 

You  have  divorced  us  once,  but  shall  no  more. 
Help  !  help  me,  Biron  !  Ha!  bloody,  and  dead  ! 
Oh,  murder!  murder!  you  have  done  this  deed. 
Vengeance  and  murder!  Bury  us  together: 
Do  any  thing  but  part  us. 

Vil.  Gently,  gently  raise  her. 
She  must  be  forced  away.         (  They  carry  her  off.) 

Isa.  Oh!  they  tear  me!  Cut  off  my  hands! 
Let  me  leave  something  with  him. 
They'll  clasp  him  fast. 
Oh,  cruel,  cruel  men  ! 
This  you  must  answer  one  day.  (Nurse follows  her.} 

Vil.  Send  for  all  helps  :  all,  all  that  I  am  worth, 
Shall  cheaply  buy  her  peace  of  mind  again. 

(To a  Servant.) 

Enter  COUNT  BALDWIN,  CARLOS,  BELFORD, 
MAURICE,  EG  MONT,  with  Servants. 

C.  Bald.  O  !  do  I  live  to  this  unhappy  day? 
Where  is  my  wretched  son! 

Car.  Where  is  my  brother? 

(  They  see  him,  and  gather  about  the  body.} 

Vil.  I  hope,  in  heav'n, 

Car.  Can'st  thou  pity  him  ? 

Wish  him  in  heav'n,  when  thou  hast  done  a  deed, 
That  must  for  ever  cut  thee  from  the  hopes 
Of  ever  coming  there  ? 

Vil.  I  do  not  blame  you  ; 
You  have  a  brother's  right  to  be  concern'd 
For  his  untimely  death. 

Car.  Untimely  death,  indeed! 

Vil.  But  yet  you  must  not  say  I  was  the  cause. 

Car.  Not  you  the  cause  !  Why,  who  should  mur 
der  him  1 


We  do  not  ask  you  to  accuse  yonrself ; 
But  I  must  say,  that  you  have  murder'd  him;- 
And  will  say  nothing  else,  till  justice  draws 
Upon  our  side,  at  the  loud  call  of  blood, 
To  execute  so  foul  a  murderer. 

Set.  Poor  Biron  !  is  this  thy  welcome  home? 

Maur.  Rise,  sir  ;  there  is  a  comfort  in  revenge, 
Which  is  left  you.  (  To  C.  Baldwin.} 

Car.  Take  the  body  hence.     (Biron  carried  off.) 

C.  Bald.  What  could  provoke  you? 

Vil.  Nothing  could  provoke  me 
To  a  base  murder,  which,  I  find,  you  think 
Me  guilty  of.     I  know  my  innocence ; 
My  servants,  too,  can  witness,  that  I  drew 
My  sword  in  his  defence,  to  rescue  him. 

Bel.  Let  the  servants  be  call'd. 

Eym.  Let's  hear  what  they  can  say. 

Car.  What  they  can  say !   Why,   what  should 

servants  say  ? 

They  are  his  accomplices,  his  instruments, 
And  will  not  charge  themselves.     If  they  could  do 
A  murder  for  his  service,  they  can  lie, 
Lie  nimbly,  and  swear  hard  to  bring  him  off. 
You  say  you  drew  your  sword  in  his  defence  : 
Who  were  his  enemies?  Did  he  need  defence? 
Hath  he  wrong'd  any  one?  Could  he  have  cause 
To  apprehend  a  danger,  but  from  you? 
And  yet  you  rescued  him  ! 
No,  no  ;  he  came 

Unseasonably,  (lhat  was  all  his  crime) 
Unluckily,  to  interrupt  your  sport: 
You  were  new  marry'd,  marry'd  to  his  wife; 
And  therefore  you,  and  she,  and  all  of  you,  ' 
(For  all  of  you  I  must  believe  concern'd) 
Combined  to  murder  him  out  of  the  way. 

Bel.  If  it  be  so — 

Car.  It  can  be  only  so. 

C.fBald.  The  law  will  do  me  justice ;  send  for 
the  magistrate. 

Car.  I'll  go  myself  for  him.  [Exit. 

Vil.  These  strong  presumptions,  I  must  own,  in 
deed, 

Are  violent  against  me  ;  but  I  have 
A  witness,  aud  on  this  side  heav'n,  too.  ' 
Open  that  door. 

(Door  opens,  and  PEDRO  is  brought  for* 

ward  by  Villeroy' s  Servants.} 
Here's  one  can  tell  you  all. 

Ped.  All,  all ;  save  me  but  from  the  rack,  I'll 
confess  all. 

Vil.  You  and  your  accomplices  design'd 
To  murder  Biron?  Speak. 

Ped.  We  did. 

Vil.  Did  you  engage  upon  your  private  wrongs, 
Or  were  employ'd? 

Ped.  He  never  did  us  wrong. 

Vil.  Yon  were  set  OD,  then. 

Ped.  We  were  set  on. 

Vil.  What  do  you  know  of  me? 

Ped.  Nothing,  nothing : 
You  saved  his  life,  and  have  discover'd  rtfe. 

Vil.  He  has  acquitted  me. 
If  you  would  be  resolved  of  any  thing, 
He  stands  upon  his  answer. 

Bel.  Who  set  you  on  to  act  this  horrid  deed? 

C.  Bald.  I'll  know  the  villain  ;  give  me  quick 

his  name, 
Or  I  will  tear  it  from  thy  bleeding  heart. 

Ped.  I  will  confess. 

C.  Bald.  Do,  then. 

Ped.  It  was  my  master;  Carlos,  your  own  son. 

C.Bald.  Oh,  monstrous!  monstrous!  most  un 
natural  ! 

Bel.  Did  he  employ  you  to  murder  his  own  bro 
ther?  [done. 

Ped.  He  did;  and  he  was  with  us  when  'twas 

C.  Bald.  If  this  be  true,  this  horrid,  horrid  tale, 
It  is  but  just  upon  me  ;  Biron's  wrongs 
Must  be  revenged;  and  I  the  cause  of  all ! 
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Maur.  What  will  you  do  with  him  ? 

C.  Bald.  Take  him  apart ; 
I  know  too  much.  [Exit  Pedro,  guarded. 

Vil.  I  had  forgot.     Your  wretched,  dying  son, 
Gave  me  this  letter  for  you. 

(Gives  it  to  C.Baldwin.) 
I  dare  deliver  it.     It  speaks  of  me, 
I  pray  to  have  it  read. 

C.  Said.  You  know  the  hand  ? 

Bel.  I  know  'tis  Biron's  hand. 

C.  Bald.  Pray  read  it.  (B  elf  or  d  reads  the  letter.} 
Sir, — I  find  I  am  come  only  to  lay  my  death  at  your 
door.  I  am  now  going  out  of  the  world,  but  cannot 
forgive  you , nor  my  brother  Carlos,  for  not  hindering 
my  poor  wife,  Isabella,  from  marrying  with  Villeroy; 
when  you  both  knew,  from  so  many  letters,  that  I  was 
alive.  BlRON. 

Vil.  How  !  did  you  know  it,  then? 

C.  Bald.  Amazement  all ! 

Enter  CARLOS,  with  Officers. 
Oh,  Carlos  !  are  you  come?  Your  brother  here, 
Here,  in  a  wretched  letter,  lays  his  death 
To  you  and  me.    Have  you  done  any  thing 
To  hasten  his  sad  end? 

Car.  Bless  me,  sir!  I  do  any  thing?  who,  I? 

C.  Bald.  He  talks  of  letters  that  were  sent  to  us. 
I  never  heard  of  any.     Did  you  know 
He  was  alive? 

Car.  Alive  !  Heaven  knows,  not  I. 

C.  Bald.  Had  you  no  news  of  him,  from  a  report, 
Or  letter,  never? 

Car.  Never,  never,  I. 

Bel.  That's  strange,  indeed:    I  know  he  often 

writ 

To  lay  before  you  the  condition    (To  C.  Baldwin.) 
Of  his  hard  slavery  :  and  more  I  know, 
That  he  had  several  answers  to  his  letters. 
He  said  they  came  from  you :  you  are  his  brother? 

Car.  Never  from  me. 

Bel.  That  will  appear. 
The  letters,  I  believe,  are  still  about  him  ; 
For  some  of  them  I  saw  but  yesterday. 

C.  Bald.  What  did  those  answers  say? 

Bel.  I  cannot  speak  to  the  particulars ; 
But  I  remember  well,  the  sum  of  them 
Was  much  the  same,  and  all  agreed. 
That  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  you  : 
That  'twas  your  barbarous  resolution 
To  let  him  perish  there.  . 

C.  Bald.  Oh,  Carlos !  Carlos !  hadst  thou  been 
a  brother, — 

Car.  This  is  a  plot  upon  me.     I  never  knew 
He  was  in  slavery,  or  was  alive, 
Or  heard  of  him,  before  this  fatal  hour. 

Bel.  There,  sir,  I  must  confront  you. 
He  sent  you  a  letter,  to  my  knowledge,  last  night ; 
And  you  sent  him  word  you  would  come  to  him. 
I  fear  you  came  too  soon. 

C.  Bald.  'Tis  all  too  plain. 
Bring  out  that  wretch  before  him, 

(  Pedro  produced. ) 

Car.  Ha !  Pedro  there  !  Then  I  am  caught,  in 
deed. 

Bel.  You  start  at  sight  of  him; 
He  has  confess'd  the  bloody  deed. 

Car.  Well  then,  he  has  confess'd, 
And  I  must  answer  it. 

Bel.  Is  there  no  more  ? 

Car.  Why?  what  would  you  have  more?  I  know 

the  worst, 
And  I  expect  it. 

C.  Bald.  Why  hast  thou  done  all  this? 

Car,   Why,  that  which  damns  most   men  has 

ruin'd  me ; 

The  making  of  my  fortune.     Biron  stood 
Between  me  and  your  favour;  while  he  lived, 
I  had  not  that ;  hardly  was  thought  a  son, 
And  not  at  all  akin  to  your  estate. 


I  could  not  bear  a  younger  brother's  lot, 
To  live  depending  upon  courtesy. 
Had  you  provided  for  me  like  a  father, 
I  had  been  still  a  brother. 

C.  Bald.  'Tis  too  true  ; 
I  never  loved  thee  as  I  should  have  done  : 
It  was  my  sin,  and  I  am  punish'd  for't. 
Oh,  never  may  distinction  rise  again 
In  families  !  let  parents  be  the  same 
To  all  their  children  ;  common  in  their  care, 
And  in  their  love  of  them.     I  am  unhappy, 
For  loving  one  too  well. 

Vil.  You  knew  your  brother  lived;  why  did  you 

take 
Such  pains  to  marry  me  to  Isabella? 

Car.  I  had  my  reasons  for't. 

Vil.  More  than  I  thought  you  had. 

Car.  But  one  was  this : 
I  knew  my  brother  loved  his  wife  so  well, 
That,  if  he  ever  should  come  home  again, 
He  could  not  long  outlive  the  loss  of  her. 

Bel.  If  you  rely'd  on  that,  why  did  you  kill  him? 

Car.  To  make  all  sure.    Now  you  are  answer'd 

all. 
Where  must  I  go  ?  I  am  tired  of  your  questions. 

C.  Bald.  I  leave  the  judge  to  tell  thee  what  thou 

art; 

A  father  cannot  find  a  name  for  thee. 
Take  him  away.  (  Carlos  led  of.) 

Grant  me,  sweet  heav'n !  the  patience  to  go  through 
The  torment  of  my  cure.     Here,  here  begins 
The  operation.    Alas  !  she's  mad. 

Enter  ISABELLA,  distracted;  andJier  Child  running 

from  her. 

Vil.  My  Isabella,  poor  unhappy  wretch ! 
What  can  I  say  to  her? 

Isa.  Nothing,  nothing;  'tis  a  babbling  world  ; 
I'll  hear  no  more  on't.     When  does  the  court  sit? 
I  have  a  cause  to  try. 
Will  you  not  hear  it?  Then  I  must  appeal 
To  the  bright  throne. — Call  down  the  heav'nly 

powers 
To  witness  how  you  use  me. 

C.  Bald.  Pray,  give  her  way,     She'll  hurt  no 
body. 
Isa.  What  have  you  done  with  him?   He  was 

here  but  now; 

I  saw  him  here.     Oh,  Biron,  Biron!  where, 
Where  have  they  hid  thee  from  me?  He  is  gone. 
But  here's  a  little  flaming  cherubim — 
Will  nothing  do  ?  I  did  not  hope  to  find 
Justice  on  earth ;  'tis  not  in  heav'n  neither. 
Biron  has  watch'd  bis  opportunity — 
Softly ;  he  steals  it  from  the  sleeping  gods, 
And  sends  it  thus — Ha,  ha,  ha !         (Stabs  herself.) 
Now — now  I  laugh  at  you  ;  I  defy  you  all, 
You  tyrant  murderers  ! 
C.  Bald.  Oh,  thou  most  injured  innocence !    Yet 

live, 

Live  but  to  witness  for  me  to  the  world, 
How  much  I  do  repent  me  of  the  wrongs, 
The  unnatural  wrongs,  which  I   have  heap'd  on 

thee, 

And  have  pull'd  down  this  judgment  on  us  all. 
Vil.  Oh,  speak !  speak  but  a  word  of  comfort  to 

me! 
C.  Bald.  If  the  most  tender  father's  care  and 

love 

Of  thee,  and  thy  poor  child,  can  make  amends, 
Oh,  yet  look  up  and  live  ! 
Isa.  Where  is  that  little  wretch  ? 

(They  raise  her.) 

I  die  in  peace,  to  leave  him  to  your  care. 
I  have  a  wretched  mother's  legacy, 
A  dying  kiss  :  pray  let  me  give  it  him, 
My  blessing ;  that,  that's  all  I  have  to  leave  thee. 
Oh,  may  thy  father's  virtues  live  in  thee ! 
And  all  his  wrongs  be  buried  in  my  grave.   (Dies.) 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— The  Park. 
Enter  SIR  JOHN  RESTLESS  and  ROBERT. 

Sir  J.  Sir  John  Restless !  Sir  John  Restless  ! 
thou  hast  played  the  fool  with  a  vengeance.  What 
devil  whispered  thee  to  marry  such  a  woman? 
Robert,  you  have  been  a  faithful  servant,  and  I  va 
lue  you.  Did  your  lady  go  out  at  this  door  here 
into  the  Park,  or  did  she  go  out  at  the  street  door? 

Rob.  This  door,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Robert,  I  will  never  live  in  a  house  again 
that  has  two  doors  to  it. 

Rob.  Sir! 

Sir  J.  I  will  give  warning  to  my  landlord  in 
stantly.  The  eyes  of  Argus  are  uoit  sufficient  to 
watch  the  motions  of  a  wife,  where  there  is  a  street 
door,  and  a  back-door,  to  favour  her  escapes. 

Rob.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  wish — you  will  par 
don  my  boldness,  sir — I  wish  you  would  shake  off 
this  uneasiness  that  preys  upon  your  spirits.  It 
grieves  me  to  the  heart,  it  does,  indeed,  sir,  to  see 
you  in  this  way  :  banish  your  suspicions  :  you  have 
conceived  some  strange  aversion,  I  am  afraid,  to 
my  lady,  sir. 

Sir  J.  No,  Robert,  no  aversion  ;  in  spite  of  me, 
I  dote  upon  her  still. 

Rob.  Then  why  will  yon  not  think  generously, 
sir,  of  the  person  you  love!  My  lady,  I  dare  be 
sworn — 

SirJ.  Is  false  to  me.  That  embitters  my  whole 
life.  I  love  her,  and  she  repays  me  with  ingrati 
tude,  with  perfidy,  with  falsehood,  with — 

Rob.  I  dare  be  sworn,  sir,  she  is  a  woman  of  ho 
nour. 

Sir  J.  Robert,  I  have  considered  you  as  a  friend 


in  my  house  ;  don't  you  betray  me  too  ;  dou't  at 
tempt  to  justify  her. 

Rob.  Dear  sir,  if  you  will  but  give  meleave:  you 
have  been  an  indulgent  master  to  me,  and  I  am  only 
concerned  for  your  welfare.  You  married  my  lady 
for  love. 

SirJ.  Yes  ;  I  married  her  for  love.  When  first 
I  saw  her,  I  was  not  so  much  struck  with  her 
beauty,  as  with  that  air  of  an  ingenuous  mind  that 
appeared  in  her  countenance;  her  features  did  not 
so  much  charm  me  with  their  symmetry,  as  that 
expression  of  sweetness,  that  smile,  that  indicated 
afl'abilitv,  modesty,  and  compliance.  But,  honest 
Robert,  I  was  deceived ;  I  was  not  a  month  mar 
ried,  when  I  saw  her  practising  those  very  smiles 
at  her  glass :  I  was  alarmed ;  I  resolved  to  watch 
her  from  that  moment,  and  I  have  seen  such  things ! 

Rob.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  believe  you  wrong 
her,  and  wrong  yourself:  you  build  on  groundless 
surmises ;  you  make  yourself  unhappy,  and  my  lady 
too  ;  and,  by  being  constantly  uneasy,  and  never 
shewing  her  the  least  love, — you'll  forgive  me,  sir, 
— you  fill  her  mind  with  strange  suspicions,  and  so 
the  mischief  is  done. 

SirJ.  Suspicions,  Robert! 

Rob.  Yes,  sir,  strange  suspicions.  My  lady  finds 
herself  treated  with  no  degree  of  tenderness ;  she 
infers  that  your  inclinations  are  fixed  elsewhere, 
and  so  she  is  become — you  will  pardon  my  blunt 
honesty — she  is  become  downright  jealous ;  as  jea 
lous  as  yourself,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Oh!  Robert,  you  cannot  see,  that  all  her 
pretences  to  suspect  me  of  infidelity  are  merely  a 
counterplot  to  cover  her  own  loose  designs :  it  is 
but  a  gauze  covering,  though  ;  it  is  seen  through, 
and  only  serves  to  shew  her  guilt  the  more. 
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Rob.  Upon  my  word,  Sir  John,  I  cannot  see — 

Sir  J.  No,  Robert,  I  know  you  can't ;  but  I  can. 
Her  suspicions  of  me  all  make  against  her ;  and  yet 
it  is  but  too  true,  that  she  still  is  near  my  heart. 
Oh  !  Robert,  Robert,  when  I  have  watched  her  at 
a  play,  or  elsewhere ;  when  I  have  counted  her 
oglings,  and  her  whisperings,  her  stolen  glances, 
and  her  artful  leer,  with  the  cunning  of  her  sex, 
she  has  pretended  to  be  as  watchful  of  me:  dis 
sembling,  false,  deceitful  woman ! 

Rob.  And  yet,  I  dare  assure  you — 

Sir  J.  No  more  ;  I  am  not  to  be  deceived  !  I 
know  her  thoroughly,  and  now — now— has  she  not 
escaped  out  of  my  house,  even  now? 

Rob.  But  with  no  bad  design. 

Sir  J.  I  am  the  best  judge  of  that;  which  way 
did  she  go?  [Horse-guards. 

Rob.  Across  the  Park,  sir  :  that  way,  towards  the 

SirJ.  Towards  the  Horse  guards!  there — there 
— there!  the  thing  is  evident:  you  may  go  in, 
Robert. 

Rob.  Indeed,  sir,  I — 

Sir  J.  Coin,  I  say ;  go  in. 

Rob.  There  is  no  persuading  him  to  his  own  good 

[Exit. 

Sir  J.  Gone  towards  the  Horse-guards !  my  head 
aches  ;  my  forehead  burns  ;  I  am  cutting  my  horns. 
Gone  towards  the  Horse-guards!  I'll  pursue  her 
thither :  if  I  find  her,  the  time,  the  place,  all  will 
inform  against  her.  Sir  John  !  Sir  John !  you  were 
a  madman  to  marry  such  a  woman.  [Exit. 

Enter  BEVERLEY  and  BELLMONT,  meeting. 

Bev.  Ha!  my  dear  Bellmont!  A  fellow  sufferer 
in  love  is  a  companion  well  met. 

Sell.  Beverley,  I  rejoice  to  see  you. 

Bev.  Well ;  I  suppose  the  same  cause  has  brought 
us  both  into  the  Park  ;  both  come  to  sigh  our  amo 
rous  vows  in  the  friendly  gloom  of  yonder  walk. 
Belinda  keeps  a  perpetual  war  of  love  and  grief, 
and  hope  and  fear,  in  my  heart :  and  let  me  see — 
(Lay*  his  hand  onBelhnont's  breast.)  how  fares  all 
here?  I  fancy  my  sister  is  a  little  busy  with  you. 

Bell.  Busy!  she  makes  a  perfect  riot  there.  Not 
one  wink  the  whole  night.  Oh,  Clarissa!  her  form 
so  animated!  her  eyes  so — 

Bev.  Pr'ythee,  truce ;  I  have  not  leisure  to  at 
tend  to  her  praise  :  a  sister's  praise  too  !  the  great 
est  merit  I  ever  could  see  in  Clarissa  is,  that  she 
loves  you  freely  and  sincerely. 

Bell.  And  to  be  even  with  you,  sir,  your  Be 
linda,  upon  my  soul,  notwithstanding  all  your  la 
vish  praises,  her  highest  perfction,  in  my  mind,  is 
her  sensibility  to  the  merit  of  my  friend. 

Bev.  Oh,  Bellmont!  such  a  girl!  But  tell  me 
honestly,  now,  do  you  think  she  has  ever  betrayed 
the  least  regard  for  me  ? 

Bell.  How  can  you,  who  have  such  convincing 
proofs — how  can  yon  ask  such  a  question?  That 
uneasiness  of  yours,  that  inquietude  of  mind — • 

Bev.  Pr'ythee,  don't  fix  that  character  upon  me. 

Bell.  It  is  your  character,  my  dear  Beverley: 
instead  of  enjoying  the  object  before  you,  yon  are 
ever  looking  back  to  something  past,  or  conjectur 
ing  about  something  to  come,  and  are  your  own  self- 
tormentor. 

Bev.  fto,  no,  no ;  don't  be  so  severe  :  I  hate  the 
very  notion  of  such  a  temper ;  the  thing  is,  when  a 
man  loves  tenderly,  as  I  do,  solicitude  and  anxiety 
are  natural ;  and  when  Belinda's  father  opposes  my 
warmest  wishes — 

Bell.  Why,  yes ;  the  good  Mr.  Blandford  is  wil 
ling  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  me. 

Bev.  The  senseless  old  dotard  ! 

Bell.  Thank  you  for  the  compliment :  and  my  fa 
ther,  the  wise  Sir  William  Bellmont — 

Bev.  Is  a  tyrannical,  positive,  headstrong — 

Bell.  There  again,  I  thank  you.  But,  in  short, 
the  old  couple,  Belinda's  father  and  mine,  have  both 


agreed  upon  the  match.  They  insist  upon  compli 
ance  from  their  children ;  so  that,  according  to 
their  wise  heads,  I  am  to  be  married  off-hand  to 
Belinda,  and  you  and  your  sister,  poor  Clarissa, 
are  to  be  left  to  shift  for  yourselves. 

Bf.v.  Racks  and  torment ! 

Bell.  Racks  and  torment!  Seas  of  milk,  and  ships 
of  amber,  man  !  We  are  sailing  to  our  wished-for 
harbour,  in  spite  of  their  machinations.  I  have 
settled  the  whole  affair  with  Clarissa. 

Bev.  Have  you? 

Bell.  I  have  ;  and  to-morrow  morning  makes  me 
possessor  of  her  charms. 

Bev.  My  dear  boy, give  us  your  hand  :  and  then, 
thou  dear  rogue,  and  then  Belinda's  mine !  Loll 
toll  loll ! 

Bell.  Well  may  you  be  in  raptures,  sir,  for  here, 
here,  here  they  both  come. 

Enter  BELINDA  and  CLARISSA. 

Bev.  "  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps  ;  heav'n  in  her 

eye; 
In  ev'ry  gesture  dignity  and  love." 

Belin.  A  poetical  reception,  truly!  But  can't 
your  passion  inspire  you  to  a  composition  of  your 
own,  Mr.  Beverley? 

Bev.  It  inspires  me  with  sentiments,  madam, 
which  I  can't  find  words  to  express.  Suckling, 
Waller,  Landsdown,  and  all  our  dealers  in  love 
verses,  give  but  a  faint  image  of  a  heart  touched 
like  mine. 

Belin.  Poor  gentleman !  what  a  terrible  taking 
you  are  in !  But  if  the  sonneteers  cannot  give 
an  image  of  you,  sir,  have  you  had  recourse  to  a 
painter,  as  you  promised  me  1 

Bev.  I  have,  Belinda,  and  here,  here  is  the  hum 
ble  portrait  of  your  adorer. 

Belin.  (Takes  thepicture.)  Well ;  there  is  a  like 
ness  :  but,  after  all,  there  is  a  better  painter  than 
this  gentleman,  whoever  he  be. 

Bev.  Abetter!  now  she  is  discontented.  (Aside.) 
Where,  madam,  can  a  better  be  found  ?  If  money 
can  purchase  him — 

Belin.  Oh,  sir !  when  he  draws  for  money,  he 
never  succeeds.  But,  when  pure  inclination  prompts 
him,  then  his  colouring  is  warm,  indeed.  He  gives 
a  portrait  that  endears  the  original — 

Bev.  Such  an  artist  is  worth  the  Indies ! 

Belin.  You  need  not  go  so  far  to  seek  him  :  he 
has  done  your  business  already.  The  limner  I 
mean  is  a  certain  little  blind  god,  called  Love,  and 
he  has  stamped  such  an  impression  of  you  here — 

Bev.  Madam,  your  most  obedient;  and  I  can  tell 
you,  that  the  very  same  gentleman  has  been  at  work 
for  you  too. 

Bell.  (  Who  had  been  talking  apart  with  Clarissa. ) 
Oh  !  he  has  had  a  world  of  business  upon  his  hands, 
for  we  two  have  been  agreeing  what  havoc  he  has 
made  with  us. 

Cla.  Yes  ;  but  we  are  but  in  a  kind  of  fool's  pa 
radise  here :  all  our  schemes  are  but  mere  castle- 
building,  which  your  father,  Mr.  Bellmont,  and,  my 
dear  Belinda,  yours,  too,  are  most  obstinately  de 
termined  to  destroy. 

Bell.  Why,  as  you  say,  they  are  determined  that 
I  shall  have  the  honour  of  Belinda's  hand  in  the 
country  dance  of  matrimony. 

Belin.  Without  considering  that  I  may  like  an 
other  partner  better. 

Bev.  And  without  considering  that  I,  forlorn  as 
I  am,  and  my  sister,  there,  who  is  as  well  inclined 
to  a  matrimonial  game  of  romps  as  any  girl  in 
Christendom,  must  both  of  us  sit  down,  and  bind 
our  brows  with  willow,  in  spite  of  our  strongest  in 
clinations  to  mingle  in  the  group. 

Bell.  But  we  have  planned  our  own  happiness, 
and  with  a  little  resolution  we  shall  be  successful 
in  the  end,  I  warrant  you.  Clarissa,  let  us  take  a 
turn  this  way,  and  leave  that  love-sick  pair  to 
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themselves:  they  are  only  fit  company  for  each 
other,  and  we  may  find  wherewithal  to  entertain 
ourselves. 

Cla.  Let  us  try  :  turn  this  way. 

Bell.  Are  you  going  to  leave  us,  Clarissa? 

Cla.  Only  just  sauntering  into  this  side-walk  : 
we  sha'n't  lose  one  another.  \ExeuntBell.fyClar. 

Bev.  My  sister  is  generously  in  love  with  Bell- 
inont :  I  wish  Belinda  would  act  as  openly  towards 
me.  (Aside.} 

Belin.  Well,  sir!  Thoughtfull !  I'll  call  Mr.  Bell- 
mont  back,  if  that's  the  case. 

Bev.  She  will  call  him  back.  (Aside.) 

Belin.  Am  I  to  entertain  you,  or  you  me? 

Bev.  Madam ! 

Belin.  Madam!  ha,  ha!  Why,  you  look  as  if  you 
were  frightened.  Are  you  afraid  of  being  left  alone 
with  me? 

Bev.  O,  Belinda !  you  know  that  is  the  happiness 
of  my  life  ;  but — 

Belin.  But  what,  sir? 

Bev.  Have  I  done  any  thing  to  offend  you? 

Belin.  To  offend  me? 

Bev.  I  should  have  been  of  the  party  last  night ; 
I  own  I  should ;  it  was  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
me  that  you  were  to  be  there ;  it  was  my  fault,  and 
you,  I  see,  are  piqued  at  it. 

Belin.  I  piqued ! 

Bev.  I  see  you  are  ;  and  the  company  perceived 
it  last  night.  I  have  heard  it  all :  in  mere  resent 
ment,  you  directed  all  your  discourse  to  Mr.  Bell- 
mont. 

Belin.  If  I  did,  it  was  merely  accidental. 

Bev.  No,  it  was  deliberately  done :  forgive  my 
rash  folly  in  refusing  the  invitation ;  I  meant  no 
manner  of  harm. 

Belin.  Who  imagines  you  did,  sir"? 

Bev.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Belinda ;  you  take  of 
fence  too  lightly. 

Belin.  Ha,  ha !  what  have  you  taken  into  your 
head  now?  You  create  for  yourself  imaginary  mis 
understandings,  and  then  are  ever  entering  into  ex 
planations.  But  this  watching  for  intelligence  from 
the  spies  and  misrepresenters  of  conversation,  be 
trays  strong  symptoms  of  jealousy.  I  would  not 
be  married  to  a  jealous  man  for  the  world. 

Bev.  Now  she's  seeking  occasion  to  break  off. 
(Aside.)  Jealousy,  madam,  can  never  get  admis 
sion  into  my  breast.  I  am  of  too  generous  a  tem 
per :  a  certain  delicacy,  I  own  I  have  ;  I  value  the 
opinion  of  my  friends,  and  when  there  are  circum 
stances  of  a  doubtful  aspect,  I  am  glad  to  set  things 
in  their  true  light.  And  if  I  do  so  with  others, 
surely  with  you,  on  whom  my  happiness  depends, 
to  desire  a  favourable  interpretation  of  my  words 
and  actions  cannot  be  improper. 

Belin.  But  these  little  humours  may  grow  up, 
and  gather  into  the  fixed  disease  of  jealousy  at  last. 

LADY  RESTLESS  crosses  the  stage,  and  rings  a  bell 

at  the  door. 

And — there,  now,  there  goes  a  lady,  who  is  a  vic 
tim  to  her  own  fretful  imagination. 

Bev.  Who  is  the  lady,  pray? 

Belin.  My  Lady  Restless.  Walk  this  way,  and 
I  will  give  you  her  whole  character.  I  am  not  ac 
quainted  with  her  ladyship,  but  I  have  heard  much 
of  her.  This  way.  [Exeunt  Belinda  and  Beverley. 

Lady  R.  (Ring sat  the  door.)  What  do  these  ser 
vants  mean?  There  is  something  going  forward 
here.  I  will  be  let  in,  or  I  will  know  the  reason 
why.  (Rings  again.)  But,  in  the  mean  time,  Sir 
John  can  let  any  body  he  pleases  out  at  the  street 
door  :  I'll  run  up  the  steps  here,  and  observe.  [Exit. 

TATTLE  opens  the  door;  MARMALET/O//OM?S  her. 

Tat.  Who  rung  this  bell  ?  I  don't  see  anybody ; 
and  yet  I  am  sure  the  bell  rung.  Well,  Mrs.  Mar- 
jnalet,  you  will  be  going,  I  see. 

Mar.  Yes,  Mrs,  Tattle,  I  am  obliged  to  leave 


yon.  I'll  step  across  the  Park,  and  I  shall  soon 
reach  Grosvenor-square.  When  shall  I  see  you  at 
our  house? 

Tat.  Heaven  knows  when  I  shall  be  able  to  get 
out,  my  lady  leads  us  all  such  lives.  I  wish  I  had 
such  another  place  as  you  have  of  it. 

Mar.  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Tat.  No,  that  you  have  not :  when  shall  I  get 

uch  a  gown,  as  that  you  have  on,  by  my  lady  ?  She 

will  never  fling  off  such  a  thing,  and  give  it  to  a 

poor  servant.     Worry,  worry,  worry,  herself,  and 

every  body  else,  too. 

Re-enter  LADY  RESTLESS. 

Lady  R.  No,  there  is  nobody  stirring  that  way. 
What  do  I  see  1  A  hussy  coming  out  of  my  house ! 

(Aside.) 

Mar.  Well,  I  must  be  gone,  Mrs.  Tattle :  fare 
you  well. 

Lady  R.  She  is  dizened  out  too  !  (Aside.")  Why 
did  you  not  open  the  door,  Tattle,  when  I  rung? 

Tat.  I  came  as  soon  as  possible,  madam. 

Lady  R.  Who  have  you  with  you  here  ?  What 
s  your  business,  Mistress?  (To  Marmalet.) 

Mar.  My  business,  madam? 

Lady  R.  In  confusion  too !  The  case  is  plain. 
You  come  after  Sir  John,  I  suppose? 

Mar.  I  come  after  Sir  John,  madam ! 

Lady  R.  Guilt  in  her  face  !  Yes  ;  after  Sir  John  ; 
and,  Tattle,  you  are  in  the  plot  against  me ;  you 
were  favouring  her  escape,  were  you? 

Tat.  I  favour  her  escape,  madam !  What  occa 
sion  for  that  ?  This  is  Mrs.  Marmalet,  madam,  an 
acquaintance  of  mine,  madam;  as  good  a  kind  of 
body  as  any  at  all. 

Lady  R.  O,  very  fine,  mistress !  you  bring  your 
creatures  after  the  vile  man,  do  you? 

Mar.  I  assure  you,  madam,  I  am  a  very  honest 
girl.  [that  gown  t 

Lady  R.  O  !  I  dare  say  so.    Where  did  you  get 

Mar.  La,  ma'am !  I  came  by  it  honestly ;  my 
Lady  Conquest  gave  it  to  me.  I  live  with  my  Lady 
Conquest,  madam. 

Lady  R.  What  a  complexion  she  has !  How  long 
have  you  lived  in  London  ? 

Mar.  Three  years,  madam. 

Lady  R.  In  London  three  years  with  that  com 
plexion  !  it  can't  be :  perhaps  she  is  painted :  all 
these  creatures  paint.  You  are  all  so  many  paint 
ed  dolls.  (Rubs  her  face  with  a  white  handkerchief.) 
No ;  it  does  not  come  off.  So,  Mrs.  Tattle,  you 
bring  your  fresh  country  girls  here  to  my  house,  do 
you? 

Tat.  Upon  my  credit,  ma'am — 

Lady  R.  Don't  tell  me !  I  see  through  this  af 
fair.  Go  you  about  your  business,  mistress,  and 
let  me  never  see  you  about  my  doors  again.  Go, 
go  your  ways. 

Mar.  Lord,  ma'am,  I  shan't  trouble  your  house ! 
Mrs.  Tattle,  a  good  day.  Here's  a  deal  to  do,  in 
deed!  I  have  as  good  a  house  as  her's  to  go  to, 
whatever  she  may  think  of  herself!  [Exit, 

Lady  R.  There,  there,  there!  see  there!  she 
goes  off  in  a  huff;  the  way  with  them  all.  Ay,  I 
see  how  it  is,  Tattle ;  you  false,  ungrateful — that 
gown  was  never  given  her  by  a  woman;  she  had 
that  from  Sir  John.  Where  is  Sir  John  ? 

Tat.  Sir  John  an't  at  home,  ma'am. 

Lady  R.  Where  is  he  ?  Where  is  he  gone  ?  When 
did  he  go  out? 

Tat.  I  really  don't  know,  ma'am. 
Lady  R.  Tattle,  I  know  you  fib,  now ;  but  I'll  sift 
this  to  the  bottom.     I'll  write  to  my  Lady  Con 
quest,  to  know  the  truth  about  that  girl  that  wa» 
here  but  now. 

Tat.  You  will  find  I  told  you  truth,  ma'am. 

LadyR.  Very  well,  Mrs. Pert.     I'll  go  and  write 

this  moment.    Send  Robert,  to  give  me  an  account 

of  his  master*    Sir  John-  Sir  John,  you  will  distract 

me.  [Exewt, 


ALL  IN  THE  WRONG. 


[ACT   I. 


Re-enter  BELINDA  and  BEVERLEY. 

Belin.  Ay  ;  but  that  quickness,  that  extreme  sen 
sibility,  is  what  I  am  afraid  of.  I  positively  would 
not  have  a  jealous  husband  for  the  world. 

Bev.  By  heaven!  no  eartlily  circumstance  shall 
ever  make  me  think  injuriously  of  you.  Jealousy  ! 
ha,  ha!  it  is  the  most  ridiculous  passion,  ha,  ha? 

Belin.  You  may  laugh,  sir;  but  I  know  your 
over-refining  temper  too  well ;  and  I  absolutely 
will  have  it  in  our  marriage  articles,  that  I  must 
not  be  plagued  with  your  suspicions. 

Bev.  I  subscribe,  ma'am. 

Belin.  I  will  have  no  inquiries  where  I  am  going 
to  visit;  no  following  me  from  place  to  place  ;  and, 
if  we  should  chance  to  meet,  and  you  should  per 
ceive  a  man  of  wit  or  a  pretty  fellow  speaking  to 
me,  I  will  not  have  you  fidgetting  about  on  your 
chair,  knitting  your  brow,  and  looking  at  your 
watch — "  My  dear,  is  it  not  time  to  go  home?  My 
love,  the  coach  is  waiting:"  and  then,  if  you  are 
prevailed  upon  to  stay,  I  will  not  have  you  con 
verse  with  a  "  Yes,  sir,"  and  a  "  No,  sir,  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  and  then  wrangle  with  me  in 
the  carriage  all  the  way  home,  and  not  be  com 
monly  civil  to  me  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  I  po 
sitively  will  have  none  of  this. 

Bev.  Agreed,  ma'am,  agreed ;  I  subscribe  to 
every  thing  you  can  ask.  You  shall  have  what  fe 
male  friends  you  please  ;  lose  your  money  to  whom 
you  please ;  dance  with  what  beau  you  please  ; 
ride  out  with  whom  you  please ;  and,  in  short,  do 
what  you  please,  without  my  attempting  to  bribe 
your  footman  or  your  maid  for  secret  intelligence. 

Belin.  O  lud !  O  lud !  that  is  in  the  very  strain 
of  jealousy.  Deliver  me  !  there  is  my  father  yon 
der,  and  Sir  William  Bellmont  with  him.  Fly  this 
instant;  fly,  Mr.  Beverley,  down  that  walk — any 
where. 

Bev.  You  promise,  then — 

Belin.  Don't  talk  to  me  now;  what  would  you 
be  at?  I  am  yours,  and  only  yours — unalterably  so. 
Fly  !  be  gone!  leave  me,  this  moment. 

Bev.  I  obey  :  I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

Belin.  Now  are  they  putting  their  wise  heads  to 
gether  to  thwart  all  my  schemes  of  happiness  ;  but 
love,  imperious  love,  will  have  it  otherwise. 

.Enter  BLANDFORD  and  SIR  WILLIAM  BELLMONT. 

Bland.  Sir  William,  since  we  have  agreed  upon 
every  thing — 

SirW.  Why,  yes,  Mr.  Blandford,  I  think  every 
thing  is  settled. 

Bland.  Why,  then,  we  have  only  to  acquaint  the 
young  people  with  our  intentions,  and  so  conclude 
the  affair  without  delay. 

Sir  W.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Bland.  As  to  my  girl,  I  don't  mind  her  nonsense 
about  Beverley :  she  must  do  as  I  will  have  her. 

Sir  W.  And  my  son,  too  :  he  must  follow  my  di 
rections.  As  to  his  telling  me  of  his  love  for  Cla 
rissa,  it  is  all  a  joke  with  me.  Children  must  do 
as  their  parents  will  have  them. 

Bland.  Ay,  so  they  must;  and  so  they  shall. 
Hey !  here  is  my  daughter.  So,  Belinda !  Well, 
my  girl,  Sir  William  and  I  have  agreed,  and  you 
are  to  prepare  for  marriage,  that's  all. 

Belin.  With  Mr.  Beverley,  sir? 

Bland.  Mr.  Beverley!  [sir. 

Belin.  You  know,  you  encouraged  him  yourself, 

Bland.  Well,  well,  I  have  changed  my  mind  on 
that  head.  My  friend,  Sir  William,  here,  offers 

Sju  his  son.     Do  as  I  advise  you:  have  a  care, 
elinda,  how  you  disobey  my  commands. 
Belin.  But,  sir — 

Bland.  But,  madam,  I  must  and  will  be  obeyed. 
You  don't  like  him,  you  say;  but  I  like  him,  and 
that's  sufficient  for  you. 
Sir  W.  And  so  it  is,  Mr.  Blandfovd.    If  my  son 


pretended  to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  I  should  let  him 
know  to  the  contrary. 

Belin.  And  can  you,  Sir  William,  against  our  in 
clination,  force  us  both? 

Bland.  Hold  your  tongue,  Belinda;  don't  pro 
voke  me.  What  makes  you  from  home?  Go  your 
ways  back  directly,  and  settle  your  mind.  I  tell 
you  once  for  all,  I  will  have  my  own  way.  Come, 
Sir  William,  we  will  step  to  the  lawyer's  cham 
bers.  Go  home,  Belinda,  and  be  observant  of  my 
commands,  or  I'll  cut  you  oft'  with  a  shilling:  I'll 
see  you  starve,  beg  an  alms,  live  miserable,  die 
wretched  ;  in  short,  suffer  any  calamity,  without 
the  least  compassion  from  me.  If  I  find  you  an  un- 
dutiful  girl,  I  cast  you  oft'  forever.  So  there's  one 
word  for  all.  [Exit.  Sir  William  follows  him. 

Belin.  What  will  become  of  me  1  his  inhumanity 
overcomes  me  quite  :  I  can  never  consent ;  the 
very  sight  of  this  picture  is  enough  to  forbid  it. 
O,  Beverley!  you  are  master  of  my  heart!  I'll  go 
this  instant;  and — heavens!  I  can  scarce  move.  I 
am  ready  to  faint. 

Re-enter  SIR  JOHN  RESTLESS. 

Sir  J.  No  tidings  of  her,  far  or  near. 
Belin.  How  I  tremble  !  I  shall  fall.     No  help? 
SirJ.  What  do  I  see?  a  young  lady  in  distress  ! 
Belin.  Oh! 

(Faints  in  his  arms,  and  drops  the  picture.) 
Sir  J.  She  is  fallen  into  a  fit.    Would  my  ser 
vants  were  in  the  way  ! 

LADY  RESTLESS  appears  at  the  window. 

Lady  R.  Wrhere  can  this  barbarous  man  be  gone 
to?  How!  under  my  very  window  !  (Softlyl) 

Sir  J.  How  cold  she  is  !  quite  cold!  (Lays  his 
hand  on  her  cheek. ) 

Lady  R.  How  familiar  he  is  with  her !    (Softly.) 

Sir  J.  And  yet  she  looks  beautiful  still. 

Lady  R.  Does  she  sol     (Softly.) 

Sir  J.  Her  eyes  open  :  how  lovely  they  look  ! 

Lady  R.  Traitor !     (Softly.) 

SirJ.  Her  cheek  begins  to  colour.  Well,  young 
lady,  how  fare  you  now,  my  dear?  (Softly.) 

Lady  R.  My  dear,  too ! 

Belin.  Heavens!  where  am  I? 

Sir  J.  Repose  yourself  awhile ;  or  will  you  step 
into  rny  house  ? 

Lady  R.  No,  truly,  sha'n't  she.  Vile  man!  I 
will  come  down  to  you  directly,  and  flash  confusion 
in  your  face.  (Softly,  and  exit  from  above.) 

SirJ.  Where  do  you  live,  madam?  [Park. 

Belin.  In  Queen's-square,  sir,  by  the  side  of  the 

Sir  J.  I  will  wait  upon  you  ;  trust  yourself  with 
me.  You  look  much  better  now;  lean  on  my  arm. 
There,  there;  I  will  conduct  you.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  LADY  RESTLESS. 

Lady  R.  Now  I'll  make  one  among  ye.  How  ! 
fled!  gone!  which  way?  Is  not  that  he,  yonder? 
No  ;  he  went  into  my  house,  I  dare  say,  as  I  came 
downstairs.  Tattle!  Tattle!  Robert!  Will  no 
body  answer? 

Re-enter  TATTLE. 

Where  is  Sir  John  ? 

Tat.  La,  ma'am  !  how  should  I  know  ? 

Lady  R.  Did  not  he  go  in  this  moment? 

Tat.  No,  ma'am. 

Lady  R.  To  be  sure,  you  will  say  so.  I'll  follow 
him  through  the  world,  or  I'll  find  him  out.  So, 
so!  what  is  here?  This  is  her  picture,  I  suppose. 
I  will  make  sure  of  this  at  least ;  this  will  discover 
her  to  me,  though  she  has  escaped  me  now.  Cruel, 
false,  deceitful  man !  [Exit. 

Tat.  Poor  lady !  I  believe  her  head  is  turned,  for 
my  part.  Well,  I  am  determined  I'll  look  out  for 
another  place,  that's  a  sure  thing,  I  will.  [Exit. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— Sir  John  Restless's  House. 
Enter  SIR  JOHN  RESTLESS  and  ROBERT. 

SirJ.  Robert,  where  is  your  lady  ? 

Rob.  In  her  own  room,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Any  body  with  her? 

Rob.  I  can't  say,  sir ;  my  lady  is  not  well, 

SirJ.  Not  well !  fatigued  with  rioting  about  this 
town,  I  suppose.  How  loug  has  she  been  at  home  ? 

Rob.  About  an  hour,  sir. 

Sir  J.  About  an  hour  !  Very  well,  Robert;  you 
may  retire.  [Exit  Robert.]  Now  will  I  question 
her  closely.  So,  so,  so  ;  she  comes,  leaning  on  her 
maid.  Finely  dissembled!  finely  dissembled!  But 
this  pretended  illness  shall  not  shelter  her  from  my 
strict  inquiry.  Soft  a  moment:  If  I  could  overhear 
what  passes  between  them ,  it  might  lead  to  the  truth. 
I'll  work  by  stratagem.  The  hypocrite!  how  she 
acts  her  part!  [Exit. 

Enter  LADY  RESTLESS  and  TATTLE. 

Tat.  How  are  you  now,  madam  ? 

Lady  R.  Somewhat  better,  Tattle.  Reach  that 
chair.  Tattle,  tell  me  honestly ;  does  that  girl  live 
with  Lady  Conquest? 

Tat.  She  does,  madam,  upon  my  veracity. 

Lady  R.  Very  well ,  you  will  be  obstinate,  I  see  ; 
but  I  shall  know  the  truth  presently.  I  shall  have 
an  answer  from  her  ladyship,  and  then  all  will  come 
out. 

Tat.  Your  will  hear  nothing,  ma'am,  but  what  I 
have  told  you  already. 

Lady  R.  Tattle,  Tattle,  I  took  you  up  in  the 
country,  in  hopes  gratitude  would  make  you  my 
friend ,  but  you  are  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  them. 
Conceal  all  you  know ;  it  is  of  very  little  conse 
quence.  I  now  see  through  the  whole  affair. 
Though  it  is  the  picture  of  a  man,  yet  I  am  not  to 
be  deceived:  I  understand  it  all.  This  is  some 
former  gallant:  the  creature  gave  this  to  Sir  John, 
as  a  proof  that  she  had  no  affection  for  any  one  but 
himself.  What  art  he  must  have  had  to  induce  her 
to  this  !  I  have  found  him  out  at  last. 

Sir  J.  (Peeps  in.)  What  does  she  say  !  (Aside.) 

Lady  R.  I  have  seen  enough  to  convince  me  what 
kind  of  man  he  is.  The  fate  of  us  poor  women  is 
hard :  we  all  wish  for  husbands,  and  they  are  the 
torment  of  our  lives. 

Tat.  There  is  too  much  truth  in  what  you  say, 
ma'am. 

SirJ.  You  join  her,  do  you,  Mrs.  Iniquity? 
(Aside.) 

Lady  R.  Cruel  laws  of  wedlock !  The  tyrant  hus 
band  may  triumph  in  his  infidelity.  He  may  se 
curely  trample  upon  all  laws  of  decency  and  order : 
it  redounds  to  his  credit,  gives  him  a  fashionable 
air  of  vice  ;  while  a  poor  woman  is  obliged  to  sub 
mit  to  his  cruelty,  She  remains  tied  to  him  for  life, 
even  though  she  has  reason  to  entertain  a  mortal 
hatred  for  him. 

Sir  J.  Oh  !  very  well  argued,  madam.  (Aside.) 

Lady  R.  What  a  pity  it  is,  Tattle,  that  we  can 
not  change  our  husbands  as  we  do  our  ear-rings,  or 
our  gloves ! 

SirJ.  There  is  a  woman  of  spirit!     (Aside.) 

Lady  R.  Tattle,  will  you  own  the  truth  to  me 
about  that  girl  ? 

Tat.  I  really  have  told  you  the  truth,  madam. 

Lady  R.  You  won't  discover,  I  see  :  very  well  j 
you  may  go  down  stairs. 

Tat.  I  assure  your  ladyship— 
Lady  R.  Go  down  stairs. 

Tat.  Yes,  ma'am.  [Exit. 

Lady  R.  Would  I  had  never  seen  my  husband's 
face! 

SirJ.  I  am  even  with  you:  I  have  as  good 
wishes  for  you,  I  assure  you.  (Aside.) 


Lady  R.  This  picture  here  !  Oh,  the  base  man  ! 

Sir  J.  The  picture  of  her  gallant,  I  suppose. 
(Aside.) 

Lady  R.  This  is  really  a  handsome  picture : 
what  a  charming  countenance !  it  is  perfumed,  I 
fancy  :  the  scent  is  agreeable. 

Sir  J.  The  jade  !  how  eagerly  she  kisses  it ! 
'Aside.) 

Lady  R.  Why  had  I  not  such  a  dear,  dear  man, 
nstead  of  the  brute,  the  monster— 

Sir  J.  Monster !  She  does  not  mince  the  matter  : 
plain,  downright  English!  I  must  contain  my  rage, 
and  steal  upon  her  meditations.  So — so — so — 
Aside.) 

Re-enter  SIR  JOHN  RESTLESS,  on  tiptoe. 

Lady  R.  There  is  no  falsehood  in  this  look. 

SirJ.  (Looks  over  her  shoulder.)  Oh!  what  a 
mndsome  dog  she  has  chosen  for  herself!  (Aside.) 

Lady  R.  With  you  I  could  be  for  ever  happy. 

SirJ.  You  could,  could  you?  (Snatches  tha 
licture. ) 

Lady  R.  (Screams.)  Mercy  on  me !  Oh !  is  it 
you,  sir? 

Sir  J.  Now,  madam ;  now,  false  one,  have  I 
caught  you? 

Lady  R.  You  are  come  home  at  last,  I  find,  sir. 

SirJ.  My  Lady  Restless,  my  Lady  Restless, 
what  can  you  say  for  yourself  now; 

Lady  R.  What  can  I  say  for  myself,  Sir  John? 

Sir  J.  Ay,  madam  ;  this  picture — 

Lady  R.  Yes,  sir,  that  picture ! 

Sir  J.  Will  be  evidence— 

Lady  R.  Of  your  shame,  Sir  John. 

Sir  J.  Of  my  shame!  'tis  very  true  what  she 
says.  (Aside.)  Yes,  madam,  it  will  be  an  evi 
dence  of  ray  shame  ;  I  feel  that  but  too  sensibly. 
But  on  your  part — 

Lady  R.  You  own  it  then,  do  you"? 

SirJ.  Own  it!  I  must  own  it,  madam;  though 
onfusion  cover  me,  [  must  own  it:  it  is  what  you 
have  deserved  at  my  hands. 

Lady  R.  I  deserved  it,  Sir  John  !  find  excuses, 
if  you  will.  Cruel,  cruel  man!  to  make  me  this 
return  at  last !  I  cannot  bear  it.  Oh!  oh!  (Cries.) 
Such  black  injustice ! 

Sir  J.  You  may  weep ;  but  your  tears  are  lost : 
they  fall  without  effect.  I  now  renounce  you  for 
ever.  This  picture  will  justify  me  to  the  wide 
world ;  it  will  shew  what  a  base  woman  you  have 
been. 

Lady  R.  What  does  the  man  mean? 

Sir  J.  The  picture  of  your  gallant,  madam.  "  It's 
a  pity,"  you  know,  madam,  "that  a  woman  should 
be  tied  to  a  man  for  life,  even  though  she  has  a  mor 
tal  hatred  to  him." 

Lady  R.  Artful  hypocrite  ! 

SirJ.  "That  she  can't  change  her  husband  as 
she  does  her  ear-rings,  or  her  gloves.  Had  such  a 
dear,  dear  man  fallen  to  my  lot,  instead  of  the 
brute,  the  monster" — Am  I  a  monster  1  I  am,  and 
you  have  made  me  so.  The  world  shall  know  your 
infamy. 

Lady  R.  Oh !  brave  it  out,  sir ;  brave  it  out  to 
the  last.  Harmless,  innocent  man !  you  have  no 
thing  to  blush  for,  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of:  you 
have  no  intrigues,  no  private  amours  abroad.  I 
have  not  seen  any  thing,  not  I» 

Sir  J.  Madam,  I  have  seen,  and  I  now  see,yonr 
paramour. 

Lady  R.  That  air  of  confidence  will  be  of  great 
use  to  you,  sir.  You  have  no  convenient  to  meet 
you  under  my  very  window,  to  loll  softly  in  your 
arms! 

SirJ.  Hey!  how? 

Lady  R.  Her  arm  thrown  carelessly  round  your 
neck  :  your  hand  tenderly  applied  to  her  cheek. 

Sir  J.  'Sdeath !  that's  unlucky  :  she  will  turn  it 
against  me.  (Aside.) 
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You  am  n  confusion,  are  you,  sir?  But 
why  should  you?  You  meant  no  harm — "  You  are 
safe  with  me,  my  dear.  Will  you  step  into  my 
house,  my  love  ?"  Yes,  sir,  you  would  fain  bring 
her  into  my  very  house. 

Sir  J.  My  Lady  Restless,  this  evasion  is  mean 
and  paltry.  You  beheld  a  lady  in  distress. 

Lady  R.  Oh !  I  know  it,  sir ;  and  you,  tender 
hearted  man,  could  caress  her  out  of  mere  compas 
sion  !  you  could  gaze  wantonly  out  of  charity 
from  pure  benevolence  of  disposition,  you  woulc 
convey  her  to  some  convenient  dwelling.  O,  Sir 
John,  Sir  John! 

Sir  J.  Madam,  this  well-acted  passion — 
Lady  R.  Don't  imagine  she  has  escaped  me,  sir 
Sir  J.  You  may  talk  and  rave,  ma'am,  but  I  wil 
find,  by  means  of  this  instrument  here  in  my  hand 
who  your  darling  is.    I  will  go  about  it  straight 
Ungrateful,  treacherous  woman !  [Exit 

Lady  R.  Yes  ;  go  under  that  pretext,  in  pursuit 
of  your  licentious  pleasures.  This  ever  has  beer 
his  scheme  to  cloke  his  wicked  practices.  Aban 
doned  man!  to  face  me  down,  too,  after  what  my 
eyes  so  plainly  beheld!  I  wish  I  could  wring  tha 
secret  out  of  Tattle.  I'll  step  to  my  own  room  di 
rectly,  and  try  by  menaces,  by  wheedling,  by  fair 
means,  by  foul  means,  by  every  means,  to  wrest  i 
from  her.  [Exit 

SCENE  II.— The  Park. 

Enter  SIR  JOHN  RESTLESS,  followed  by  ROBERT 
Sir  J.  Come  hither,  Robert.    Look  at  this  pic 
ture. 

Rob.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Let  me  watch  his  countenance.    (Aside.] 
Well,  well!  dost  thou  know  it,  Robert? 
Rob.  'Tis  a  mighty  handsome  picture,  sir. 
Sir  J.  A  handsome  picture  !     (Aside.) 
Rob.  The  finest  lady  in  the  land  need  not  desire 
a  handsomer  man,  sir. 

Sir  J.  How  well  he  knows  the  purposes  of  it! 

(Aside.)  Well,  well!  honest  Robert,  tell  me  :  well; 

who  is  it  ?  tell  me. 

Rob.  Sir! 

Sir  J.  You  know  whose  picture  it  is ;  I  know 
you  do.  Well,  well ;  who — who — who  is  it? 

Rob.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  it  is  more  than  I  can 
tell. 

Sir  J.  Not  know !     I  am  convinced  you  do ;  so 
own  the  truth  :  don't  be  a  villain,  don't. 
Rob.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  sir — 
SirJ.  Be  an  honest  man  then,  and  tell  me.  Did 
you  never  see  such  a  smooth-faced,  fiery-eyed, 
warm-complexioned,    taper  young    fellow,    here 
about  my  house  1 
Rob.  Never,  sir. 
SirJ.  Not  with  my  wife  ?  to  drink  chocolate  of 
a  morning,  tea  of  an  evening?    Come,  honest  Ro 
bert,  I'll  give  you  a  lease  ot  a  good  farm.    What 
say  you?  A  lease  for  your  life?     Well,  well !  you 
may  take  your  wife's  life  into  the  bargain.    Well ! 
Rob.  Believe  me,  Sir  John,  I  never  saw — 
SirJ.  I'll  add  your  child's  life.     Come,  speak 
out.     Your  own  life,  your  wife's  life,  and  your 
child's!  Now,  now!  a  lease  for  three  lives!    Now 
Robert. 

Rob.  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  I  never  saw  any  such 
a  gentleman. 

SirJ.  Robert,  Robert,  you  are  bribed  by  my  wife. 
Rob.  No,  as  I  am  a  sinner,  sir. 
SirJ.  And  the  worst  of  sinners  you  will  be,  if 
you  are  a  confederate  in  this  plot  against  my  peace 
and  honour.     Reflect  on  that,  Robert. 

Enter  a  Footman. 

Foot.  Pray,  does  not  Sir  John  Restless  live 
somewhere  hereabout?  [with  him? 

•Sir  J.  He  does,  friend ;  what  is  your  business 
Foot.  My  business  is  with  his  lady. 
SirJ.  I  guessed  as  much.  (Aside.) 


Foot.  I  have  a  letter  here  for  my  Lady  Restless, 
sir. 

Sir  J.  A  letter  for  my  lady  !  ft  om  whom,  pray  ? 

Foot.  From  my  Lord  Conquest. 

Sir  J.  My  Lord  Conquest!     Very  well,  friend  : 

you  may  give  the  letter  to  me.     I  am  Sir  John 

Restless;    there  is  my  house.    Let  me  have  the 

letter  :  I  will  take  care  of  it.  [own  hand. 

Foot.  I  was  ordered  to  deliver  it  into  my  lady's 

Sir  J.  The  devil  you  was  !     I  must  have  the 

letter ;  I'll  buy  it  of  the  rascal.  (Aside.)     Here, 

take  this  for  your  trouble,  friend  ;  (giveshim  money) 

and  I'll  take  care  of  the  letter. 

Foot.  I  humbly  thank  your  honour.  [Exit. 

Sir  J.  Now,  now,  now  ;  let  me  see  what  this  is. 
Now,  my  Lady  Restless  ;  now,  false  one,  now  ! — 
(Reads.)  "Madam,  My  Lady  Conquest  being  gone 
into  the  country  for  a  few  days,  I  have  judged  it 
proper  to  send  a  speedy  answer  to  your's,  and  to  assure 
you,  for  your  peace  of  mind,  that  you  need  not  enter 
tain  the  least  suspicion  of  Marmalet,  my  lady's  wo 
man.  She  has  lived  some  years  in  my  family,  and  I 
know  her  by  experience  to  be  an  honest,  trusty  girl, 
incapable  of  making  mischief  between  your  ladyship 
and  Sir  John.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  madam, 
your  very  humble  servant,  CONQUEST."  So,  so,  so  ! 
Marmalet  is  a  trusty  girl !  one  that  will  not  make 
mischief  between  man  and  wife !  that  is  to  say,  she 
will  discover  nothing  against  my  Lady  Restless ! 
for  her  peace  of  mind  he  lets  madam  know  all  this 
too !  She  may  go  on  boldly  now  ;  my  Lady  Con 
quest  is  gone  into  the  country,  Marmalet  is  trusty, 
and  my  lord  has  given  her  the  most  speedy  notice. 
Very  well,  very  well !  proofs  thicken  upon  proofs. 
Shall  I  go  directly  and  challenge  his  lordship?  No, 
no,  that  won't  do.  Watch  him  closely,  that  will 
do  better.  If  I  could  have  a  word  in  private  with 
the  maid :  Robert,  Robert,  come  hither.  Step  to 
my  Lord  Conquest's,  but  with  caution  proceed, 
inquire  there  for  Marmalet,  the  maid. 
Rob.  I  know  her,  sir. 
SirJ.  He  knows  her!  (Aside.) 
Rob.  She  visits  our  Tattle,  sir. 
Sir  J.  Visits  our  Tattle !  it  is  a  plain  case. 
(Aside.)  Inquire  for  that  girl,  but  with  caution : 
tell  her  to  meet  me  privately,  unknown  to  anybody, 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  in  the  Birdcage-walk 
Rob.  I  will,  sir.  [yonder. 

•Sir  /.  And  don't  let  Tattle  see  her.  Tattle  has 
engaged  her  in  her  mistress's  interest.  I  see  how 
it  is.  Don't  let  any  of  my  servants  see  her:  go, 
directly,  Robert.  Now  shall  I  judge  what  regard 
you  have  for  me.  But,  harkye !  come  hither !  a 
word  with  you.  Should  it  be  known  that  this  girl 
converses  with  me  ;  should  my  lady  have  the  least 
item  of  it,  they  will  be  upon  their  guard.  Let  her 
come  wrapped  up  in  darkness;  concealed  from 
every  observer,  with  a  mask  on.  Ay !  let  it  be  with 
a  mask. 

Rob.  A  mask,  Sir  John?  Won't  that  make  her 
be  remarked  the  more  ? 

Sir  J .  No,  no,  let  her  come  masked ;  I  will  make 

every  thing  sure.  Robert,  bring  this  about  for  me, 

and  I  am  your  friend  for  ever. 

Rob.  I  will  do  my  endeavour,  sir.  [Exit. 

Sir  J.  I'll  now  take  a  turn  round  the  Park,  and 

try  if  I  can  find  the  minion  this  picture  belongs  to. 

[Exit. 

Enter  BEVERLEY  and  BELLMONT. 
Bev.  Yes,  they  had  almost  surprised  us ;  but  at 
sight  of  her  father,  Belinda  gave  the  word,  and 
away  I  darted  down  towards  the  canal. 
Bell.  Was  Sir  William  with  him? 
Bev.  Yes  ;  they  had  been  plotting  our  ruin.   But 
we  shall  out-officer  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 

Bell.  Yes  ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  feared  that  we 
shall  not. 

Bev.  Hey!  you  alarm  me;  no  new  mine  sprung! 
Bell.  Nothing  but  the  old  story.  Our  wise  fathers 


SCENE  2.] 


ALL  IN  THE  WRONG. 


are  determined.     At  the  turning  of  yonder  corner, 
they  came  both  full  tilt  upon  Clarissa  and  me. 
Bev.  Well !  and  how — what  passed? 

Bell.  Why,  they  were  scarcely  civil  to  your 
sister.  Sir  William  fixed  his  surly  eye  upon  me 
for  some  time;  at  last  he  began,  "  You  will  run 
counter  to  my  will,  I  see  ;  you  will  be  ever  dang 
ling  after  that  girl :  but  Mr.  Blandford  and  t  have 
agreed  upon  the  match  ;"  and  then  he  peremptorily 
commanded  me  to  take  my  leave  of  Clarissa,  and 
fix  my  heart  upon  your  Belinda. 

Bev.  And  did  you  so  ? 

Bell.  And  did  I  so !  How  can  you  ask  such  a 
question?  "Sir,"  says  I,  "I  must  see  the  lady 
home ;"  and  oft'  I  marched,  arm  in  arm  with  her, 
my  father  bawling  after  me,  and  I  bowing  to  him, 
"  Sir,  your  humble  servant,  I  wish  you  a  good 
morning,  sir."  He  continued  calling  out;  I  kissed 
my  hand  to  him  ;  and  so  we  made  our  escape. 

Ben.  And  where  have  you  left  Clarissa  ? 

Bell,  At  home  ;  at  your  house. 

Bev.  Well,  and  do  you  both  continue  in  the 
same  mind?  is  to-morrow  to  be  your  wedding-day? 

Bell.  Now  are  you  conjuring  up  a  thousand  horrid 
fancies  to  torment  yourself.  But  don't  be  alarmed, 
my  dear  Beverley,  I  shall  leave  you  your  Belinda, 
and  content  myself  with  the  honour  of  being  your 
brother-in-law. 

Bev.  Sir,  the  honour  will  be  to  me — but,  uneasy ! 
La,  ha  !  no,  no ;  I  am  not  uneasy  ;  nor  shall  I  ever 
be  so  again. 

Bell.  Keep  that  resolution,  if  yon  can.  Do  you 
dine  with  us  at  the  club? 

Bev.  With  all  my  heart :  I'll  attend  you. 

Bell.  That's  right ;  let  us  turn  towards  the  Mall, 
and  saunter  there  tiH  dinner. 

Bev.  No,  I  can't  go  that  way  yet.  I  must  inquire 
how  Belinda  does,  and  what  her  father  said  to  her. 
I  have  not  seen  her  since  we  parted  in  the  morning. 

Bell.  And  now,  according  to  custom,  you  will 
make  her  an  apology  for  leaving  her,  when  there 
was  an  absolute  necessity  for  it ;  and  you'll  fall  to 
an  explanation  of  circumstances,  that  require  no 
explanation  at  all,  and  refine  upon  things,  and  tor 
ment  yourself  and  her  into  the  bargain. 

Bev.  Nay,  if  you  begin  with  your  raillery,  I  am 
oft':  your  servant ;  a  Vhonneur.  [Exit. 

Bell.  Poor  Beverley  !  Though  a  handsome  fellow, 
and  of  some  agreeable  talents,  he  has  such  a  strange 
diffidence  in  himself,  and  such  a  solicitude  to  please, 
that  he  is  every  moment  of  his  life  most  ingeniously 
elaborating  his  own  uneasiness. 

Re-enter  SIR  JOHN  RESTLESS. 

Sir  J.  Not  yet,  not  yet;  nobody  like  it  as  yet. 
Ha  !  who  is  that  hovering  about  my  house'!  If  that 
should  be  he  now!  I'll  examine  him  nearer.  (A  side.) 
Pray,  sir— What  the  devil  shall  I  say?  (Aside.)— 
Pray,  sir — 

Bell.  Sir! 

Sir  J.  I  bee  pardon  for  troubling  you,  sir ;  but, 


pray,  what  o'clock  is  it  by  your  watch  1 

Bell.  By  my  watch,  sir  1     I'll  let  you  know  in  a 
moment. 

Sir  J.  Let  me  examine  him  now.  (Aside.  Looks 
at  him,  and  then  at  the  picture.) 

Bell.  Egad !  I  am  afraid  my  watch  is  not  right : 
it  must  be  later.  (Looking  at  his  watch.) 

Sir  J.  It  is  not  like  him.  (Aside.  Comparing  the 
picture.) 

Bell.  It  does  not  go,  I  am  afraid.    (Puts  it  to 
his  ear.) 

Sir  J.  The  eye— No  !  ( Aside. ) 

Bell.  Well,  sir,  by  my  watch  it  wants  a  quarter 
of  three. 

SirJ.  It  is  not  he;  and,  yet — no,  no,  no,  lam 
still  to  seek.  (Aside.) 

Re-enter  BEVERLEY. 

Bev.  Bellmont!  another  word  with  you. 


SirJ.  Here  comes  another;  they  are  all  swarm 
ing  about  my  house.  (Aside.) 

Bev.  I  have  seen  her ;  I  have  seen  Belinda,  my 
boy :  she  will  be  with  Clarissa,  in  the  Park,  imme 
diately  after  dinner,  you  rogue. 

SirJ.  I  want  to  see  his  face;  this  may  be  the 
original.  (Aside.) 

Bev.  Her  father  has  been  rating  her  in  his  usual 
manner;  but  your  marriage  with  my  sister  will 
settle  every  thine. 

Sir  J.  Til  waft  round  him.  (Aside.)  Loll,  toll, 
loll.  (Sings.)  Ha!  it  has  his  air.  (Aside.  Looks 
at  him.)  Loll,  toll,  loll :  (sings)  and  it  has  his  eye. 
(Aside.)  Loll,  toll,  loll.  (Sings.  Walks  to  and  fro.) 

Bev.  Pr'ythee,  Bellmont,  don't  be  such  a  dang 
ling  lover,  but  marry  at  once,  for  the  sake  of  your 
friend. 

Sir  J.  It  has  his  nose  for  all  the  world.  (Aside.) 

Bell.  Do  you  spirit  your  sister  up  to  keep  her 
resolution,  and  to-morrow  puts  you  out  of  all  pain. 

Sir  J.  Loll,  toll,  loll — it  has  his  complexion ; 
the  same  glowing,  hot,  amorous  complexion. 
(Aside.  Sings,  and  looks  uneasy.) 

Bev.  Who  is  this  gentleman! 

Bell.  An  odd  fellow  he  seems  to  be. 

Sir  J.  Loll,  toll,  loll— it  has  his  shoulders.  Loll, 
toll,  loll — ay  !  and  I  fancy  the  mole  upon  the  cheek, 
too.  Loll,  toll,  loll.  [keepers? 

Bev.  He  seems  mad,  I  think.    Where  are  his 

Sir  J.  Begging  your  pardon,  sir;  pray,  (looking 
at  him  and  the  picture)  pray,  sir,  can  you  tell  whe 
ther  we  shall  have  a  Spanish  war? 

Bev.  Not  I,  truly,  sir.  Here  is  a  politician  out 
of  his  senses.  (To  Bellmont.) 

Bell.  He  has  been  talking  to  me  too. 

Sir  J.  He  has  the  mole,  sure  enough.  (Aside.) 

Bev.  Let  us  step  this  way,  to  avoid  this  imper 
tinent  blockhead. 

Sir  J.  Ay  !  he  wants  to  sneak  off.  Guilt,  guilt! 
conscious  guilt !  I'll  make  sure  of  him.  (Aside.) 
Pray,  sir — I  beg  your  pardon,  is  not  your  name 
Wildair? 

Bev.  No,  sir;  Beverley,  at  your  service. 

Sir  J.  Have  you  no  relation  of  that  name? 

Bev.  None. 

Sir  J.  You  are  very  like  a  gentleman  of  that 
name,  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  picture  I  have  here. 
Will  you  give  me  leave  just  to— (  Compares  him 
with  the  picture.) 

Bev.  An  odd  adventure  this,  Bellmont ! 

Bell.  Very  odd,  indeed. 

Bev.  Do  you  find  any  likeness,  sir? 

Sir  J.  Your  head  a  little  more  that  way,  if  you. 
please.  Ay,  ay,  it  is  he  !  Yes,  a  plain  case :  this 
is  my  man,  or,  rather,  this  is  my  wife's  man.  (Aside.) 

Bev.  Did  you  ever  know  anything  so  whimsical? 

Bell.  Never.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  J.  They  are  both  laughing  at  me.  Ay,  and 
I  shall  be  laughed  at  by  the  whole  town,  pointed 
at,  hooted  at,  and  gazed  at !  (Aside.) 

Bev.  What  do  f  see?  'Sdeath!  the  setting  of 
that  picture  is  like  what  I  gave  to  Belinda.  Dis 
traction!  if  it  is  the  same — (Drawing  near  Sir  J.) 

Sir  J.  He  makes  his  approach,  and  means,  I 
suppose,  to  snatch  it  out  of  my  hand.  But  I'll  pre 
vent  him  ;  and  so,  into  my  pocket  it  goes.  There, 
lie  safe  there.  (Aside.) 

Bev.  Confusion  !  he  puts  it  up  in  a  hurry.     Will 


you  be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  favour  me  with  a — 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  wish  you  a  good  day. 

Bev.  With  a  sight  of  that  picture  for  a  moment  ? 

Sir  J.  The  picture,  sir  !     Pho!  a  mere  daub. 

Bev.  A  motive  of  curiosity,  sir. 

Sir  J.  It  is  not  worth  your  seeing.  I  wish  yon 
a  good  day. 

Bell.  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour. 

SirJ.  A  paltry  thing  !  I  have  not  a  moment  to 
spare  ;  my  family  is  waiting  dinner.  Sir,  I  wish  you 
a  good  morning.  (Rims  into  the  house*) 


ALL  IN  THE  WRONG. 


[ACT  Til. 


Bev.  Death  and  fire  !  Bailment,  ray  picture ! 

Bell.  O,  no  ;  no  such  thing. 

Bev.  But  I  am  sure  of  it.     If  Belinda — 

Bell.  What,  relapsing  into  suspicion  again  ? 

Bev.  Sir,  I  have  reason  to  suspect.  She  slights 
me,  disdains  me,  treats  me  with  contempt. 

Bell.  But,  I  tell  you,  that  unhappy  temper  of 
your's — Pr'ythee,  man,  leave  teasing  yourself,  and 
let  us  adjourn  to  dinner. 

Bev.  No,  sir  ;  I  sha'n't  dine  at  all.  I  am  not  well. 

Bell.  Ridiculous!  How  can  you  be  so  absurd? 
I'll  bet  you  twenty  pounds  that  is  not  your  picture. 

Bev.  Done  :  I  take  it. 

Bell.  With  all  my  heart :  and  I'll  tell  you  more  ; 
if  it  be  your's,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  be  as  jealous 
of  her  as  you  please.  Come,  now,  let  us  adjourn. 

Bev.  I  attend  you.  In  the  evening  we  shall 
know  the  truth.  If  it  be  that  I  gave  Belinda,  she 
is  false,  and  I  am  miserable.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  SIR  JOHN  RESTLESS,  peeping  after  them. 

Sir  J.  There  he  goes !  there  he  goes  !  the  de 
stroyer  of  my  peace  and  happiness!  I'll  follow 
him,  and  make  sure  that  he  has  given  me  the  right 
name;  and,  then,  my  Lady  Restless,  the  mine  is 
sprung,  and  I  have  done  with  you  for  ever.  [Exit. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— The  Park. 
Enter  BELINDA  and  CLARISSA. 

Belin.  But  have  you  really  fixed  everything, 
Clarissa?  [me  his. 

Cla.  Positively  ;  and  to-morrow  morning  makes 

Belin.  To-morrow  morning ! 

Cla.  Yes,  to-rnorrow  morning  I  release  Mr.  Bell- 
mont  from  his  fetters,  and  resign  my  person  to  him. 

Belin.  Why,  that  is  what  all  we  poor  women, 
after  all  the  victories  of  our  charms,  all  the  triumphs 
of  our  beauty,  and  all  the  murders  of  our  eyes,  must 
come  to  at  last. 

Cla.  Well,  and  in  that  we  but  imitate  the  men  ; 
don't  we  read  of  their  conquering  whole  kingdoms, 
and  then  submitting  at  last  to  be  governed  by  the 
vanquished? 

Belin.  Very  true;  but  tell  me  now,  am  not  I  a 
rerv  good  girl  to  resign  such  a  man  to  you? 

Cla,  Why,  indeed,  1  must  confess  the  obligation. 

Belin.  Ay  !  but  to  resign  him  for  one  whose  tem 
per  does  not  promise  that  I  shall  live  under  so  mild 
a  government. 

Cla.  How  do  you  mean? 

Belin.  Why,  Mr.  Beverley's  strange  caprices, 
suspicions,  and  unaccountable  whimsies,  are  enough 
to  alarm  one  upon  the  brink  of  matrimony. 

Cla.  Well,  I  vow  I  can't  help  thinking,  Belinda, 
that  you  -are  a  little  subject  to  vain  surmises  and 
suspicions  yourself. 

Belin.  Now,  you  are  an  insincere  girl.  You  know 
I  am  of  a  temper  too  generous,  too  open — 

Cla.  I  grant  all  that ;  but  by  the  constant  repeti 
tion  of  the  same  doubts,  1  should  not  wonder  to 
see  you  most  heartily  jealous  of  him  in  the  end. 

Belin.  Jealous!  O  heavens!  Jealous  indeed  ! 

Cla.  Well,  I  say  no  more.     As  to  my  brother, 
here  he  comes,  and  let  him  speak  for  himself. 
Enter  BEVERLEY  and  BELLMONT. 

Bell.  Well,  upon  my  soul,  Beverley,  you  make 
me  laugh  at  you;  but,  come,  there's  an  end  of  the 
matter.  Ladies,  your  most  obedient.  I  hope  we 
have  not  transgressed  our  time. 

Belin.  Not  in  the  least ;  you  are  both  very  exact. 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 

Bev.  Although  it  be  not  shone  upon. 

Bc.lin.  Athougb.  it  be  not  shone  upon,  Mr.  Bever 
ley !  Why  with  that  dejected  air,  pray,  sir? 

Bell.  There  again,  now!  you  two  are  going  to 
commence  wrangling  lovers  once  more.  Apropos, 
Belinda — now,  Beverley,  you  shall  see — be  so  good, 
ma'am,  as  to  let  me  see  this  gentleman's  picture. 


Belin.  His  picture !  What  can  yon  want  it  for  ? 
You  shall  have  it.  (Searching  her  pocket.) 

Bell.  Now,  Beverley,  do  you  confess  how  wrong 
you  have  been?  (Apart  to  Bev.) 

Bev.  Why,  I  begin  to  see  my  mistake.  Say  not 
a  word  to  her;  she'll  never  forgive  me,  if  you  dis 
cover  my  infirmity.  (Apart.) 

Belin.  It  is  not  in  that  pocket:  it  must  be  here. 
(Searches.) 

Bell.  You  have  been  sad  company  on  account  of 
this  strange  suspicion.  (Apart.) 

Bev.  I  own  it;  let  it  drop  ;  say  no  more.  (Apart.) 

Belin.  Well,  I  protest  and  vow  !  where  can  it 
be?  Come,  gentlemen,  this  is  some  trick  of  your's  ; 
you  have  it  among  ye.  Mr.  Bellmont,  Mr.  Bever 
ley,  pray  return  it  to  me. 

Bev.  No,  ma'am,  it  is  no  trick  of  our's.  (Angrily.) 

Belin.  As  I  live  and  breathe,  I  have  not  got  it. 

Bev.  What  think  you  now,  Bellmont?  (Apart.) 

Bell.  She'll  find  it  presently,  man;  don't  shew 
your  humours  ;  be  upon  your  guard  ;  you'll  undo 
yourself  else.  (Apart.)  Clarissa,  shall  you  and  I 
saunter  down  this  walk? 

Cla.  My  brother  seems  out  of  humour;  what  is 
the  matter  now? 

Bell.  I'll  tell  you  presently  :  let  us  step  this  way. 
[Exit,  with  Clarissa. 

Belin.  Well,  I  declare,  I  don't  know  what  is 
become  of  this  odious  picture. 

Bev.  This  odious  picture !  how  she  expresses  it ! 
(Aside.) 

Belin.  You  may  look  grave,  sir,  but  I  have  it  not. 

Bev.  I  know  you  have  not,  ma'am;  and  though 
you  may  imagine—  [what? 

Belin.  Imagine!  What  do  you  mean?     Imagine 

Bev.  DonVimagine  that  I  am  to  be  led  blindfold 
as  you  please. 

Belin.  Heavens  !  with  what  gravity  that  was  said ! 

Bev.  I  arn  not  to  be  deceived  ;  I  can  see  all  round 

Belin.  You  can?  [me. 

Bev.  I  can,  madam. 

Belin.  Well,  and  how  do  you  like  your  prospect? 

Bev.  Oh !  you  may  think  to  pass  it  off  in  raillery ; 
but  that  picture  I  have  this  day  seen  in  the  hands 
of  another;  in  the  hands  of  the  very  gentleman  to 
whom  yon  gave  it. 

Belin.  To  whom  I  gave  it?  Have  a  care,  sir; 
this  is  another  symptom  of  your  jealous  temper. 

Bev.  But  I  tell  you,  madam,  I  saw  it  in  his  hand. 

Belin.  Who  is  the  gentleman  ?  What's  his  name  ! 

Bev.  His  name,  madam!  'Sdeath!  I  forgot  that 
circumstance.  Though  I  don't  know  his  name? 
madam,  I  know  his  person  ;  and  that  is  sufficient. 

Belin.  Go  on,  sir;  you  are'  making  yourself  very 
ridiculous  in  this  matter.  Ha,  ha  ! 

Bev.  You  may  laugh,  madam  ;  but  it  is  no  laugh 
ing  matter,  that  let  me  assure  vou. 

Belin.  Oh,  brave!  Follow  your  own  notions.  I 
gave  it  away  ;  I  have  scorned  your  present.  Ha, 
ha !  poor  Mr.  Beverley  ! 

Bev.  I  don't  doubt  you,  ma'am:  I  believe  you 
did  give  it  away. 

Belin.  Mighty  well,  sir!  think  so,  if  you  please. 
I  shall  leave  you  to  your  own  imagination  ;  it  will 
find  wherewithal  to  "entertain  you.  Ha,  ha!  the 
self-tormenting  Beverley  !  Yonder  I  see  Clarissa 
and  Mr.  Bellmont.  I  will  join  them  this  instant. 
Your  servant,  sir.  Amuse  yourself  with  your  own 
fancies  :  ha,  ha !  [Exit. 

Bev.  Plague  and  distraction  !  I  can't  tell  what 
to  make  of  this !  She  carries  it  off  with  an  air  of 
confidence.  And,  yet,  if  that  be  my  picture,  which 
I  saw  this  morning,  then  it  is  plain  I  am  only 
laughed  at  by  her. 

Re-enter  BELINDA,  CLARISSA,  and  BELLMONT. 
Belin.  Observe  him  now,  let  us  walk  by  him 
without  taking  any  notice  of  him.    (Apart.) 
All  three.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
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JBev.  Ay,  ay!  you  may  laugh,  ma'am  ;  bat  I  shall 
find  out  all  your  artifices.  I  will  know  the  bottom 
of  it.  That's  the  house  the  gentleman  went  into. 
I'll  wait  on  him  directly.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  Sir  John  Itestless's 

House. 
Enter  LADY  RESTLESS,  meeting  ROBERT. 

Lady  R.  Where  are  you  going,  sir  ? 

Rob.  To  my  master's  room,  madam,  to  leave 
these  clothes  there. 

Lady  R.  Stay,  sir;  stay  a  moment.  (Searches  the 
pockets.)  Where  are  his  letters'? 

Rob.  Letters,  my  lady  !  I  know  of  no  letters  ;  I 
never  touch  his  pockets. 

Lady  R.  I  guessed  you  would  say  so.  You  are 
Sir  John's  agent ;  the  conductor  of  his  schemes. 

Rob.  I,  madam!  [affairs. 

Lady  R.  You,  sir ;  you  are  his  secretary  for  love 

Rob.  I  collect  his  rents,  my  lady,  and — 

Lady  R.  Oh  !  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  deceived.  I 
know  you  are  my  enemy. 

Rob.  Enemy,  my  lady !  I  am  snre,  as  far  as  a 
poor  servant  dare,  I  am  a  friend  to  both. 

Lady  R.  Then  tell  me  honestly,  hare  not  you 
conveyed  his  letters  out  of  my  way? 

Rob.  Indeed,  madam,  not  1. 

Lady  R.  Then  he  has  done  it  himself.  Artful 
man  !  I  never  can  find  a  line  after  him.  Where 
did  you  go  for  him  this  morning? 

Rob.  This  morning ! 

Lady  R.  Ay !  this  morning.  I  know  he  seat  you 
somewhere.  Where  was  it  ? 

Rob.  Upon  my  word,  my  lady — 

Lady  R.  Very  well,  sir  :  I  see  how  it  Is.  You 
are  all  bent  against  me.  I  shall  never  be  at  rest 
till  every  servant  in  this  house  is  of  my  own  choos 
ing.  Is  Tattle  come  home  yet? 

Rob.  No,  madam. 

Lady  R.  Where  can  she  be  gadding?  Hark!  I 
hear  a  rap  at  the  door.  This  is  Sir  John,  I  suppose. 
Stay,  let  me  listen.  I  don't  know  that  voice.  Who 
oanitbe?  Some  of  hislibertine  company,  1  suppose. 

Rob.  My  lady,  if  you  will  believe  me — 

Lady  R.  Hold  your  tongue,  man}  let  toe  hear. 
You  want  to  hinder  me,  do  you? 

Rob.  Indeed,  madam — 

Lady  R.  Hold  your  tongue,  I  say  !  Won't  you 
hold  your  tongue  ?  Go  about  your  business,  sir; 
go  about  your  business.  [Exit  Rob.']  What  does 
he  say?  (Listening.)  I  oan't  hear  a  word.  Who 
is  below  there? 

Enter  TATTLE,  with  a  Capuchin  on. 
So,  Mrs.  Tattle,  who  is  that  at  the  door? 

Tat.  A  gentleman,  madam,  speaking  to  William. 

Lady  R.  And  where  have  you  been,  mistress? 
How  dare  you  go  out  without  my  leave  ? 

Tat.  Dear  my  lady,  don't  be  angry  with  me.  I 
was  so  terrified  about  what  happened  in  the  morn 
ing,  and  your  ladyship  was  in  such  a  perilous  taking 
about  it,  that  I  went  to  desire  Mrs.  Marmalet  would 
justify  herself  and  me. 

Lady  R.  Oh!  very  well,  Mrs.  Busybody.  You 
have  been  there,  have  you?  You  have  been  to 
frame  a  story  among  j'ourselves,  have  you  ;  and  to 
hinder  me  from  discovering?  But  I'll  go  to  my 
Lady  Conquest  myself.  I  have  had  no  answer  to 
my  letter,  and  'tis  you  have  occasioned  it.  Thanks 
to  your  meddling. 

Tat.  Dear  my  lady,  if  you  will  but  give  me  leave : 
I  have  been  doing  you  the  greatest  piece  of  service. 
I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  there  is  something  in 
what  you  suspect  about  Sir  John. 

Lady  R.  Do  you  ?     Why?     How? 

Tat.  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Marmalet,  and  I  have  made 
such  a  discovery ! 

Lady  R.  Have  you,  Tattle  ?  Well !  What  ? 
Speak,  tell  me  ;  what  is  it? 


Tat.  Robert  has  been  there,  madam,  with  a  mes 
sage  from  Sir  John,  who  wants  to  see  her  in  the 
evening ;  and  he  has  desired — 

Lady  R.  Blessings  on  you,  Tattle !  Well,  go 
on  ;  tell  me  all . 

Enter  a  Servant. 

What  do  you  want,  sir?     Who  called  you?     Go 
about  your  business. 

Serv.  Madam,  there  is  a  gentleman  wants  to  speak 
with  Sir  John,  about  a  picture. 

Lady  R.  I  had  forgot  me.  It  was  he  rapped  at 
the  door,  I  suppose. 

Serv.  Yes,  madam. 

Lady  R.  About  a  picture !  This  may  lead  to 
some  further  discovery.  Desire  the  gentleman  to 
step  up  stairs.  [Exit  Serv.]  And  so,  Tattle,  Robert, 
has  been  there? 

Tat.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Lady  R.  And  Sir  John  wants  to  speak  with 
Marmalet  in  the  evening,  and  has  desired — what 
has  he  desired? 

Tat.  He  has  desired,  ma'am — the  poor  girl  does 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it :  she  is  very  sober  and 
discreet,  I  assure  you,  ma'am.  He  has  desired, 
ma'am,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  that  Mrs.  Mar 
malet  will  come  and — 

Lady  R.  How  unlucky  this  is !  The  gentleman 
is  coming.  I  have  a  mind  not  to  see  him  ;  and  yet 
I  will  too.  Tattle,  do  you  step  to  my  room  ;  as 
soon  as  he  goes,  I  will  come  to  you,  and  hear  all 
in  private!  [Exit  Tattled]  In  the  dusk  of  the  even 
ing,  he  desires  to  see  her — abandoned  wretch ! 
Enter  BEVERLEY. 

Bev.  Madam — (Sows.) 

Lady  R.  Pray  walk  in,  sir.  (Courtesies.) 

Bev.  I  wanted  a  word  with  Sir  John  Restless, 
madam. 

iMdy  R.  About  a  picture  ? 

Bev.  Yes,  madam,  a  picture  I  had  given  to  a 
lady  ;  and,  however  insignificant  in  itself,  it  is  to 
me  of  the  highest  consequence,  as  it  may  conduce 
to  the  explanation  of  an  affair  iu  which  the  happi 
ness  of  my  life  is  concerned. 

Lady  R.  The  lady  is  young? 

Bev.  She  is. 

Lady  R.  And  handsome? 

Bev.  In  the  highest  degree.  My  heart  is  devoted 
to  her;  and  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  a  present 
from  me  is  not  of  so  much  value  as  I  could  wish. 
To  be  plain,  ma'am,  I  imagine  she  has  given  the 
picture  away. 

Lady  R.  As  I  guessed  :  my  suspicions  are  just. 

Bev.  Your  suspicions,  madam  !  Did  you  suspect 
it  was  given  to  Sir  John  Restless  ? 

Lady  R.  She  has  given  it  to  Sir  John,  sir,  to 
shew  him  how  little  she  regards  it. 

Bev.  Given  it  to  him? 

Lady  R.  Given  it  to  him,  sir. 

Bev.  Then  I  have  no  further  doubt. 

Lady  R.  He  has  made  me  miserable.  O,  Sir 
John! 'Sir  John!  (Cries.) 

Bev.  She  weeps ;  the  case  is  plain,  and  I  am 
undone. 

Lady  R.  Pray,  sir,  what  is  the  lady's  name  ? 

Bev.  Belinda  Blandford. 

Lady  R.  Belinda  Blandford.  So  far  I  have  dis 
covered.  (Aside.) 

Bev.  Pray,  madam,  have  you  ever  seen  her  ? 

LadyR.  Seen  her,  sir!  yes,  I  have  seen  too  much 
of  her. 

Bev.  You  alarm  me,  madam.  You  have  seen 
nothing  improper,  I  hope  ? 

Lady  R.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  improper : 
but,  pray,  what  ought  one  to  think  of  a  young  lady 
thrown  familiarly  into  a  gentleman's  arms? 

Bev.  In  his  arms,  madam?  Sir  John's  arms? 

Lady  R.  In  Sir  John's !  in  open  day,  in  the  Park*, 
under  my  very  window  ;  most  familiarly,  wantonly 
reclining  in  his  very  arms. 
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Bev.  O,  heavens! 

Lady  R.  He  clasping  her  with  equal  freedom 
round  the  waist. 

Bev.  False,  false,  Belinda! 

Lady  R.  Both  interchanging  fond,  mutual  glances. 

Bev.  O,  madam!  the  whole  is  come  to  light,  and 
I  thank  you  for  the  discovery,  though  I  am  ruined 
by  it.  But  give  me  leave — is  all  this  certain? 

Lady  R.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  sir ;  these  eyes 
beheld  their  meeting. 

Bev.  Saw  it  yourself! 

Lady  R.  Yes,  all,  all,  sir.  Sir  John,  I  know,  is 
capable  of  anything,  and  you  know  what  to  think 
of  Belinda,  as  you  call  her. 

Bel.  I  now  know  whaU.o  think :  I  have  long  had 
reason  to  suspect. 

Lady  R.  You  have,  sir?  Then  the  whole  affair 
is  plain  enough. 

Bev.  It  is  so.  I  meant  an  honourable  connexion 
with  her ;  but — 

Lady  R.  But  you  see,  sir ! 

Bev.  Yes,  I  see,  madam.  You  are  sure  Sir  John 
has  the  picture? 

Lady  R.  Sure,  sir!  it  is  your  own  picture.  I  had 
it  in  my  hands  but  a  moment,  and  he  flew  with 
ardour,  with  impetuosity,  like  a  fury  flew  to  it, 
and  recovered  it  from  me.  What  .could  be  the 
meaning  of  all  that  violence? 

Bev.  The  meaning  is  too  plain. 

Lady  R.  And  then,  sir,  when  charged  and  pressed 
home  with  his  guilt,  most  hypocritically  he  pre 
tended  to  believe  it  the  portrait  of  some  favourite 
of  mine.  But  you  know,  sir,  how  false  that  insinu 
ation  is. 

Bev.  O,  madam!  I  can  justify  you.  Ha,  ha!  that 
is  but  a  poor  evasion,  and  confirms  me  the  more  in 
my  opinion.  I  return  you  many  thanks,  madam, 
and  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Lady  R.  Sir,  I  am  glad  you  thought  it  prudent 
to  speak  to  me  about  this  affair.  If  any  other  cir 
cumstances  should  come  to  your  knowledge,  I  shall 
take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  will  acquaint  me  with 
them;  for,  indeed,  sir,  I  am  very  unhappy. 

Bev.  I  am  in  gratitude  bound  to  you,  and  my  best 
services  you  shall  ever  command.  Madam,  your 
most  obedient.  0,  Belinda,  Belinda  !  [Exit. 

Lady  R.  Now,  Sir  John,  how  will  you  be  able  to 
confront  these  stubborn  facts?  You  are  now  seen 
through  all  your  disguises;  detected  in  your  true 
colours.  Tattle,  within  here,  has  fresh  proofs 
against  you ;  and  your  man,  Robert ;  and  the  whole 
house.  I  mast  hear  Tattle's  story  this  very  moment. 

[Exit. 
SCENE  III.— The  Park. 

Enter  SIR  JOHN  RESTLESS. 

Sir  J.  Yes,  yes ;  he  told  me  his  name  honestly 
enough.  Beverley  is  his  name :  and,  my  Lady 
Restless,  now  your  gallant,  your  paramour  is 
known.  What  do  I  see ?  By  all  my  wrongs,  the 
very  man  again !  Coming  out  of  my  house  before 
my  face ! 

Enter  BEVERLEY  and  ROBERT  from  the  house. 

Bev.  There,  friend;  there  is  something  for  your 
trouble. 

Rob.  I  thank  your  honour.  [Exit. 

Sir  J.  He  bribes  my  servant  too ;  and  the  fellow 
takes  it.  Both  in  their  trade ;  both  in  their  trade. 
(Aside.") 

Bev.  Could  I  have  suspected  her  of  such  treach 
ery?  As  I  could  wish :  I  take  that  to  be  Sir  John 
Restless.  (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  This  is  he  to  whom  I  have  so  many  obli 
gations.  (Aside.) 

Bev.  Well  encountered  :  your  servant,  sir. 

SirJ.  My  servant,  sir!  I  rather  take  it  you  are 
my  lady's  servant. 

Bev,   You,  if  I  don't  mistake,  Sir  John,  arc  a 


pretty   general  servant  of  the  ladies.    Pray,  sir, 
have  not  you  a  picture  of  mine  in  your  pocket? 

SirJ.  That,  I  suppose,  you  have  heard  from  my 
good  lady  within  there? 

Bev.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
more  from  thy  lady. 

Sir  J.  I  don't  in  the  least  doubt  it. 

Bev.  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  work  myself  up  into 
any  choler  about  such  a  trifling  bauble.  Since  the 
lady  has  thought  proper  to  give  it  to  you — 

Sir  J.  Do  her  justice,  pray ;  she  did  not  give 
it;  so  far  she  was  true  to  you.  I  took  it  from 
her,  sir. 

Bev.  Took  it  from  her !  That  shews  he  is  upon 
easy  terms.  (Aside.)It  is  of  no  consequence  to  me  ; 
I  despise  it,  and  you  are  welcome  to  make  what 
use  you  will  of  it.  This  I  will  only  say,  that  you 
have  made  me  miserable. 

Sir  J.  What,  I  have  interrupted  your  happiness  1 

Bev.  You  have. 

Sir  J.  And  no  doubt  you  think  it  cruel  of  me  so 
to  do? 

Bev.  Call  it  by  what  name  you  will ;  you  have 
ruined  me  withthe  woman  I  doated  on  to  distraction. 

Sir  J.  A  candid  declaration  !  And  so,  sir,  you 
doted  on  her,  and  never  reflected  that  you  were 
doing  me  the  least  injury  1 

Bev.  Injury!  I  promise  you,  sir,  I  will  never 
injure  you  again,  and  so  you  may  set  your  mind  at 
peace.  I  here  declare,  I  never  will  hold  further 
intercourse  with  her. 

Sir  J.  O,  that  is  too  late  for  me.  I  have  now 
done  with  her  myself.  You  are  very  welcome  to 
the  lady,  sir  !  you  may  take  her  home  with  you  as 
soon  as  you  please.  I  forswear  her,  and  so  I  shall 
tell  my  lady  this  moment.  (Going.) 

Bev.  That  will  make  her  ladyship  happy,  no 
doubt. 

Sir  J.  Yes,  I  dare  say  you  know  it  will. 

Bev.  She  told  me  as  much,  sir. 

Sir  J.  She  did!  why,  then  you  may  depend  I 
shall  keep  my  word;  and  my  lady  may  depend 
upon  it  too.  And  that  I  suppose  will  make  you 
both  happy,  sir. 

Bev.  My  happiness  is  past  recalling  ;  I  disdain 
all  further  connexion  with  the  lady. 

Sir  J.  Ay,  you  are  tired  of  her? 

Bev.  I  loathe  her,  detest  her,  hate  her  as  much 
as  I  ever  loved  her. 

Sir  J.  And  so  do  I,  d — me  if  I  don't.  And  so  I 
shall  tell  my  lady  this  very  instant.  Your  servant, 
sir.  If  I  can  find  proof  sufficient,  you  shall  hear 
of  me,  I  promise  you.  [Exit. 

Bev.  'Sdeath,ril  seek  her  this  moment,  upbraid 
her  with  her  falsehood,  and  then — by  heavens  1 
I  shall  do  it  with  regret ;  but  were  I  to  be  torn 
piecemeal,  this  shall  be  our  last  interview. 

Enter  BELINDA,  CLARISSA,  and  BELLMONT. 

Belin.  Alas  a  day  !  poor  soul !  see  where  he 
takes  his  melancholy  walk.  Did  not  I  tell  you, 
Clarissa,  that  the  stricken  deer  could  not  quit  this 
place? 

Cla.  And  did  not  I  tell  yon,  Belinda,  that  you 
could  not  keep  away  from  the  pursuit? 

Bell.  Pray,  madam,  do  you  want  to  be  in  at  the 
death,  or  do  you  mean  to  bring  the  poor  thing  to 
life  again? 

Belin.  I!  what  do  you  mean?  You  bring  me 
this  wav. 

Cla.  Well,  if  that  is  the  case  we  had  as  good  go 
home,  for  I  want  my  tea. 

Belin.  Poh  !  not  yet :  it  is  not  six  o'clock. 

Bell.  Cla.  Ha,  ha! 

Belin.  What  do  you  laugh  at? 

Cla.  At  you,  my  dear:  why,  'tis  past  seven. 
O,  Belinda,  you  are  ihe  stricken  deer,  I  find. 

Belin.  Who,  I  !  Not  I,  truly ;  I— 

Cla.  My  dear  Belinda,  I  know  you.    Come,  we 
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will  do  the  good-natured  thing  by  you,  and  leave 
you  to  yourselves.  Success  attend  you.  Come, 
Mr.  Bellmont.  [Exeunt. 

Belin.  Thyrsis,  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train, 
Fair  Sacharissa  lov\l,  but  lov'd  in  vain. 

Bev.  Poh  !  poh  ! 

Belin.  Won't  you  know  me,  sir  ? 

Bev.  Yes,  madam,  I  know  you :  it  is  but  too 
true,  that  I  know  you. 

Belin.  Still  gloomy  and  discontented!  Come, 
come,  under  pain  of  my  displeasure,  brighten  up 
this  moment. 

Bev.  Silly,  idle,  ridiculous  ! 

Belin.  Take  care  of  what  you  are  about.  When 
I  proclaim  a  pardon,  you  had  better  embrace  it, 
than  reduce  yourself  to  the  necessity  of  sighing, 
vowing,  protesting,  writing  to  me,  following  me 
up  and  down,  kneeling  at  my  feet,  imploring  for 
giveness — 

Bev.  Madam,  you  will  never  again  see  me  hum 
bled  to  that  low  degree. 

Belin.  Upon  my  word  '.  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Bev.  O,  you  may  laugh,  ma'am  ;  you  have  too 
long  imposed  upon  my  fond  easy,  credulity.  But 
the  witchery  of  your  charms  is  over. 

Belin.  Very  well,  sir!  and  you  are  your  own 
man  again  1 

Bev.  I  am,  madam,  and  you  may  be  your  own 
woman  again,  or  anybody's  woman,  or  everybody's. 

Belin.  You  grow  rude,  sir ! 

Bel.  It  is  time  to  waive  all  ceremony,  and  tell 
you  plainly,  that  your  falsehood — 

Belin.  My  falsehood,  sir? 

Bev.  Your  falsehood.  I  know  the  whole  story. 
I  loved  you  once,  Belinda,  tenderly  loved  you ; 
and,  by  heaven,  I  swear  it  is  with  sorrow  that  I 
can  no  longer  adore  you.  It  is  with  anguish  that 
I  now  bid  you  an  everlasting  farewell. 

Belin.  Explain  sir:  what  action  of  my  life — 

Bev.  Your  prudence  forsook  you  at  last.  It  was 
too  glaring,  too  manifest  in  open  day  ! 

Belin.  Too  manifest  in  open  day!  Mr.  Beverly, 
I  shall  hate  you, 

Bev.  All  circumstances  combine  against  you  : 
my  picture  given  away  ! 

Belin.  Insolent,  provoking,  wrong-headed  man  ! 
I'll  confirm  him  in  his  error,  to  torment  him  as  he 
deserves.  (Aside.)  Well,  sir,  what  if  I  chose  to 
give  it  away?  I  am  mistress  of  my  own  actions,  am 
I  not! 

Bev.  I  know  that,  ma'am :  I  know  that ;  and  I 
am  not  uneasy, ma' am.  [man? 

Belin.  So  it  seems,  ha,  ha!  why  doyousigh,  poor 

Bev.  Sigh,  madam!  I  disdain  it. 

Belin.  1  am  glad  of  it ;  now  that  is  so  manly ! 
but  pray  watch  yourself  well,  hold  a  guard  upon 
all  your  passions,  otherwise  they  will  make  a  fool 
of  you  again. 

Bev.  And  do  you  take  care  you  don't  expose 
yourself  again.  Lolling  familiarly  in  a  gentleman's 
arms. 

Belin.  Howl 

Bev.  Here,  in  the  Park  !  in  open  day  ! 

Belin.  What  can  this  mean  1 

Bev.  He  inviting  you  to  his  house  ! 

Belin.  Oh  !  1  understand  him  now ;  when  I 
fainted,  all  this  was.  I'll  encourage  his  notion,  to 
be  revenged  of  his  waspish  temper.  (Aside.)  Well, 
sir,  and  what  then? 

Bev.  What  then? 

Belin.  Ha,  ha!  poor  Mr.  Beverly  !  why  should 
you  be  in  a  piteous  taking,  because  I,  in  the  gaiety 
of  my  heart,  give  away  a  picture  I  set  no  value  on, 
or  walk  with  a  gentleman  I  do  set  a  value  on,  or 
lean  on  his  arm,  or  make  the  man  happy  by  letting 
him  draw  on  my  glove  ? 

Bev.  Or  draw  off  your  glove,  madam. 

Belin.  Ay,  or  draw  it  oil'. 

Bev.  Yes,  or — or— or  take  any  other  liberties. 


Belin.  Very  true. 

Bev.  You  may  make  light  of  it,  madam,  but — 

Belin.  Why  yes,  a  generous  temper  always  makes 
light  of  the  favours  it  confers. 

Bev.  And  some  generous  tempers  will  makelight 
of  anything,  to  gratify  their  inclinations.  Madam, 
I  have  done  :  I  abjure  you  ;  eternally  abjure  you, 
(Going.) 

Belin.  Bon  voyage ! 

Bev.  Don't  imagine  that  you  will  see  me  again. 

Belin.  Adieu!  Well,  what,  coming  again  !  Why 
do  you  linger  so?  (Repeats  affectedly.) 

"  Thus  o'er  the  dying  lamp,  the  unsteady  flame 

Hangs  quivering  to  a  point!" 

Bev.  With  what  an  air  she  carries  it !  (Aside.) 
I  have  but  this  one  thing  more  to  tell  you:  by 
heaven  I  loved  you,  to  excess  I  loved  you  :  such 
is  my  weakness,  I  shall  never  quite  forget  you. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  hereafter  I  hear  of  your  happiness, 
and  if  lean  prevent  it,  no  dishonour  shall  befalyou. 

Belin.  Ho,  ho!  well,  my  obliging,  generous, 
Don  Quixote  ;  Ha,  ha.  ha! 

Bev.  Confusion!  Take  notice,  madam,  that  this 
is  the  last  time  of  my  troubling  you. 

Belin.  I  shall  expect  you  to-morrow  morning. 

Bev.  No,  never;  by  heaven,  never! 

Belin.  Exactly  at  ten  ;  your  usual  hour. 

Bev.  May  I  perish  at  your  feet,  if  ever  again — 

Belin.  Oh,  brave  !  but  remember  ten  ;  kneeling, 
beseeching,  imploring,  your  hand  upon  your  heart, 
"  Belinda,  won't  you  forgive  me  1 " 

Bev.  D — nation!  I  have  done:  I  here  bid  ^ou 
an  eternal  adieu  !  farewell  for  ever !  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  Beverley's  House. 
Enter  BEVERLEY. 

Bev.  So,  Belinda,  I  have  escaped  your  snares  : 
I  have  recovered  my  freedom.  And  yet,  if  she 
had  not  proved  false,  what  a  treasure  of  love  and 
happiness  had  I  in  store !  Her  beauty,  pho !  no 
more  of  her  beauty  :  it  is  external,  superficial,  the 
mere  result  of  features  and  complexion.  I  have 
done  with  her;  I'll  think  no  more  of  her.  Oh! 
Belinda!  Belinda! 

Enter  BRUSH. 

Brush.  Please  your  honour —  [amiable! 

Bev.  She,  that  in  every  part  of  life  seemed  so 

Brush.  Sir! 

Bev.  Under  so  fair  a  mask,  to  wear  such  loose 
designs  ! 

Brush.  What  is  he  musing  upon?  (Aside.)  Sir — 

Bev.  I  have  done  with  her  for  ever ;  ay,  for 
ever.  (Hums  a  Tune.)  I  swear  for  ever.  (Sings.) 
Are  you  there,  Brush? 

Brush.  Yes,  your  honour :  here  is  a  letter. 

Bev.  So  unforeseen,  so  unexpected  a  discovery  ! 
Well,  well,  well !  what  did  you  say,  Brush? 

Brush.  A  letter  for  your  honour,  sir. 

Bev.  Give  it  to  me  another  time.  (  Walks  about.) 
I'll  not  make  myself  uneasy  about  her.  [now. 

Brush.  I  fancy  your  honour  will  be  glad  to  have  it 

Bev.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Brush.  It  is  a  letter  from  madam  Belinda,  sir. 

Bev.  Belinda !  I  won't  read  it :  take  it  away. 

Brush.  Hey!  which  way  is  the  wind  now? 
Some  quarrel,  I  suppose;  but  the  falling  out  of 
lovers.  (Aside.)  Must  I  take  it  away,  sir? 

Bev.  I  have  done  with  her  for  ever. 

Brush.  Have  done  with  madam  Belinda,  sir? 

Bev.  Oh  !  Brush,  she  is — 'but  I  will  not  proclaim 
her  shame.  No,  let  me  still  be  tender  of  her.  I 
will  see  her  no  more,  Brush,  that  is  all;  hear 
from  her  no  more  :  she  shall  not  wind  herself  about 
my  heart  again.  I'll  go  out  of  town  directly.  Or 
der  my  chaise  to  the  door. 

Brush.  Had  not.  you  better  defer  it  till  to-mor 
row  morning,  sir?  perhaps  then — 

Bev.  No,  no,  directly  ;  do  a^  I  bid  you. 
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Brush.  Consider,  sir,  if  your  mind  should  change, 
the  trouble  of  coming  back  post  haste— 

Bev.  No,  never ;  I  say  never :  what  I  to  her, 
who  could  smile  on  me,  on  him,  on  a  thousand? 
No  ;  she  shall  know  that  I  am  a  man  ;  and  no  long 
er  the  dupe  of  her  artifice. 

Brush.  But,  sir,  you  know  that  one  solitary 
tear,  which,  after  miserably  chafing  for  it  half  an 
hour  together,  she  will  painfully  distil  from  the 
corner  of  her  eye,  will  extinguish  all  her  rage,  and 
then— 

Bev.  Poh !  poh  !  you  know  nothing  of  the  mat 
ter.  Go  and  order  the  chaise  directly. 

Brush.  Yes,  sir.  I  suppose  a  couple  of  shirts 
will  be  sufficient,  sir?  You  will  hardly  stay  them 
out. 

Bev.  Pack  up  all,  sir.  I  shall  slay  in  the 
country  a  whole  month,  if  it  be  necessary. 

Brush.  An  entire  month,  sir? 

Bev.  I  am  resolved,  fixed,  determined;  and  so 
do  as  I  have  ordered  you.  [Exit  Brush.]  So  shall 
I  disentangle  myself  from  her  entirely,  so  shall  I 
forget  the  fondness  my  foolish  heart  had  conceived 
for  her.  I  hate  her,  loathe  her,  pity  her,  am  sorry 
for  her,  and  love  her  still.  I  must  expel  this 
weakness :  I  will  think  no  more  of  her :  and  yet — 
Brush  !  Brush ! — I  may  as  well  see  her  letter  too  : 
only  to  try  what  her  cunning  can  suggest. 

Re-enter  BRUSH. 
You  may  as  well  leave  the  letter,  Brush. 

Brush.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  thought  as  much.         [Exit. 

Bev,  Now  what  varnish  will  she  put  upon  the  mat 
ter  ?  (Reads.)  "  The  false  gaiety  of  my  heart,  through 
which  my  dear  Beverley  might  have  read  my  real 
anguish  at  our  last  meeting,  has  now  subsided.  If 
you  will  come  to  me,  I  will  not  laugh  at  your  inquie 
tude  of  temper,  but  will  clear  all  your  doubts,  and 
shew  you  how  much  I  am,  my  dearest  Beverley,  un 
alterably  your' s,  BELINDA  BLANDFORD." 
Psha!  poh!  satisfy  my  doubts  !  I  have  no  doubts; 
I  am  convinced.  These  arts  prevail  no  more.  Ha, 
ha;  (Laughs  peevishly.)  "My  dear  Beverky" 
(Reads,  and  tears  the  letter  by  degrees.)  '"realan- 


Beverley,"  ha,  ha!  artful  woman!  " unalterably 
your's."  false !  false!  false  !  (Tears  another  piece.) 
I'll  not  make  myself  uneasy  about  her.  Perfidy! 
treachery!  and  ingratitude!  (Fixes  his  eye ,  looks 
uneasy,  and  tears  the  letter  in  a  violent  passion,) 
Enter  CLARISSA  and  BELLMONT. 

Cla.  So,  brother ! 

Bell.  Beverly! 

Bev.  Sister,  your  servant:  Mr.  Bellmont,your's. 

Cla.  You  seem  melancholy,  brother. 

Bev.  No,  not  I.    I  am  in  very  good  spirits. 

Cla.  Ha,  ha!  my  dear  brother,  that  is  seen 
through  :  you  are  now  upon  the  rack. 

Bev.  What,  about  a  woman  ?  a  false,  ungrateful 
woman? 

Bell.  Whom  you  still  admire.  [minutes. 

Cla.  To  whom  you'll  be  upon  your  knees  in  five 

Bev.  You  are  mistaken:  I  am  going  out  of  town. 

Bell.  But  you  will  take  your  leave. 

Bev.  I  have  done  that,  once  for  all. 

Cla.  Has  not  she  written  to  you  ? 

Bev.  She  has  ;  and  there,  there  you  see  the 
effect  of  her  letter.  You  will  see  that  £  shall  main 
tain  a  proper  firmness  on  the  occasion. 

Bell.  My  dear  Beverley,  have  done  with  this 
mockery  :  you  deceive  yourself. 

Bev.  You  want  to  deceive  me,  sir:  but  it  is  in 
vain.  What,  plead  for  treachery,  for  falsehood, 
for  deceit? 

Cla.  No,  sir;  but  for  my  friend,  my  lovely 
friend,  for  Belinda,  for  truth,  for  innocence. 


Bev.  You  don't  know  all  the  circumstances. 
Cla.  But  we  do  know  all  the  circumstances  ;  and, 
my  dear  brother,  you  have  behaved  very  ill. 

Bev.  Heaven  knows  I  have  not;  andyet,heaven 
knows,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  convinced  I  have. 

Cla.  I  will  be  your  friend,  and  give  you  a  hint. 
We  women  are  soft  and  compassionate  in  our  na 
ture  ;  go  to  her  without  delay,  fall  at  her  feet,  beg 
her  pardon,  drop  a  tear  or  two,  and  all  will  be  well 
again. 

Bev.  Do  you  come  to  make  sport  of  me?  May 
contempt  and  beggary  attend  me ;  may  all  the 
calamities  of  life  befal  me:  may  shame,  confusion, 
and  disquiet  of  heart  for  ever  sting  me,  if  I  hold 
further  intercourse  with  her,  if  I  do  not  put  her 
from  my  thoughts  for  ever!  Did  you  leave  her  at 
home  ? 

Cla.  We  did. 

Bev.  Well,  let  her  stay  there;  it  is  of  no  con 
sequence  to  me.  How  did  she  bear  what  passed 
between  usl 

Cla.  Like  a  sweet  girl  as  she  is ;  she  behaved 
like  an  angel :  I  shall  love  her  better  than  ever  for 
her  good  humour. 

Bev.  Oh  !  I  don't  doubt  her  good  humour.  She 
has  smiles  at  command.  Let  her  smile  or  not 
smile,  'tis  all  alike  to  me.  Did  she  say  anything? 

Cla.  She  told  us  the  whole  story,  and  told  it  in 
tears  too. 

Bev.  Ay,  them  she  can  command  too  !  But  I 
have  no  curiosity  about  her.  Was  she  in  tears? 

Cla.  She  was,  and  wept  bitterly.  How  could 
you,  brother,  behave  so  rashly  to  so  amiable  a 
girl  1  Have  you  a  pleasure  in.  being  the  cause  of 
her  uneasiness  1 

Bev.  I  the  cause !  you  wrong  me,  by  heaven 
you  wrong  me  ;  my  Lady  Restless  was  the  cause. 
She  told  me  such  things ;  she  planted  daggers  in 
my  very  heart. 

'Cla.  You  planted  daggers  in  Belinda's  heart. 
And  it  was  barbarous.  What!  because  a  lady 
has  not  strength  enough  to  bear  up  against  a  father, 
who  is  resolved  to  give  her  away  to  another,  and 
because  she  faints  out  of  excessive  tenderness  for 
you,  and  in  that  distress  meets  accidental  relief 
from  Sir  John  Restless,  at  his  own  door? 

Bev.  How! 

Cla.  And  because  my  Lady  Restless  sees  this 
out  of  her  window,  and  has  a  perverse  talent  of 
misinterpreting  appearances  into  realities,  to  her 
own  disadvantage ;  you  must  therefore  fill  your 
head  with  ungenerous  suspicions?  Oh!  for  shame, 
brother  ;  how  could  you? 

Bev.  But  is  this  all  true  ?  is  it  really  the  case  ? 

Bell.  How  can  you  doubt  it  ?  You  know  Belin 
da  too  well.  It  is  the  case,  man. 

Bev.  May  I  depend  upon  what  you  say  1 

Cla.  You  may. 

Bev.  Then  I'll  fly'  to  her  this  instant,  humble 
myself  to  her,  and  promise  by  all  my  future  life 
to  atone  for  this  brutal  injury. 

Re-enter  BRUSH. 

Brush.  The  chaise  is  at  the  door,  sir. 

Bev.  You  may  put  up  again ;  I  sha'n't  go  out 
of  town. 

Brush.  No,  sir ! 

Bev.  No ;  ha,  ha !  you  may  put  up,  and  let  me 
have  the  chariot  directly. 

Brush.  Yes,  sir.     I  knew  it  would  come  to  this. 

[Exit. 

Bev.  My  dear  sister,  I  am  for  ever  obliged  to 
you  ;  and,  Bellmont,  T  thank  you  too.  How  could 
I  wrong  her  so?  I  shall  behold  her  once  again.  I 
cannot  help  laughing  at  my  own  rashness.  Is  the 
chariot  ready?  I  won't  stay  for  it;  I  am  on  the 
wing,  my  dear  Belinda,  to  implore  forgiveness. 
And  so  she  fainted  away  in  the  Park,  and  my 
Lady  Restless  saw  Sir  John  afford  her  relief! 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  whimsical  enough.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  what 
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a  strange  construction  her  crazy  temper  put  upon 
it!  Ha,  ha!  how  could  the  woman  be  so  foolish? 
(Going,  returns.)  Sir  John  shall  give  me  back  the 
picture,  and  on  my  knees  I  will  once  more  present 
it  to  her.  I'll  find  Sir  John  dire\;tly,  and  then — 
ha,  ha!  how  could  I  be  such  a  madman?  Ha,  ha  ! 
Sister,  your  servant ;  Bellmont,  yours.  Ha,  ha  ! 
what  a  piece  of  work  has  that  foolish  woman  made 
for  us  all !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— An  Apartment  at  Belindas. 
Enter  BELINDA. 

Belin.  This  rash,  unaccountable  man  !  how  could 
he  entertain  such  a  suspicion  1  Ungrateful  Bever- 
ley  !  he  almost  deserves  I  should  never  see  him 
again.  Tippet  !  I  sha'n't  be  easy  till  I  hear  from 
him.  Tippet! 

Enter  TIPPET. 
Is  the  servant  returned  from  Mr.  Beverley's? 

Tip.  Not  yet,  madam. 

Belin.  I  wonder  what  keeps  him.  I  am  upon 
thorns  till  I  see  the  dear  ungenerous  man,  and  ex 
plain  everything  to  him.  Oh,  Mr.  Beverley  !  how 
could  you  treat  me  so  ?  But  I  was  partly  to  blame  ; 
my  Lady  Restless  inflamed  his  mind,  and  I  should 
not  have  trilled  with  his  passion.  Is  the  other 
servant  returned  from  Sir  John  Restless  ? 

Tip.  He  is,  madam. 

Belin.  And  what  answer? 

Tip.  Sir  John  will  wait  upon  you  himself,  ma 
dam,  directly. 

Belin.  Very  well  ;  I  must  get  him  to  set  every 
thing  in  its  true  light,  and  justify  my  conduct  to 
Mr.  Beverley.  And  yet  the  uncertainty  of  Bever- 
ley's  temper  alarms  me  strangely.  His  eternal 
suspicions  !  but  there  is  nothing  in  that :  my  future 
conduct,  my  regard  for  him,  will  cure  that  disease, 
and  then — 

Tip.  I  dare  be  sworn  it  will,  madum. 

Belin.  Yes,  I  think  it  will;  Avhen  he  knows  me 
better,  he  will  learn  to  think  generously  of  me.  On 
my  part,  I  think  I  can  be  sure  he  will  meet  with 
nothing  but  open,  unsuspecting  love. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Sern.  Sir  John  Restless,  madam. 

Belin.  Shew  him  in.  [Exit  Servant. 

Enter  SIR  JOHN  RESTLESS. 

Sir  J.  In  compliance  with  your  commands,  ma 
dam — 

Belin.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the  trouble 
you  have  been  pleased  to  give  yourself.  A  parti 
cular  circumstance  has  happened  in  your  family,  to 
my  utter  disquiet. 

SirJ.  Madam,  there  have  happened  things  in 
my  family,  to  my  utter  disquiet  too. 

Belin.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  sir.  I  have  been 
made  quite  unhappy,  and  must  beg,  as  it  is  in  your 
power,  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  remove 
the  cause  of  my  uneasiness. 

Sir  J.  Whatever  I  can  do,  you  may  command. 

Belin.  Sir,  I  thank  you,  and  must  tell  you  that 
your  lady  has  done  me  the  most  irreparable  injury. 

Sir  J.  She  has  done  the  same  to  me.  My  inju 
ries  are  irreparable  too.  But  how  has  she  injured 
you  madam  ? 

Belin.  She  has  ruined  me,  sir,  with  the  man  I  love 
to  distraction. 

Sir  J.  Now  here  something  else  will  come  to 
light.  (Aside.)  How,  how  has  she  done  that,  ma 
dam  ?  [from  me. 

Belin.  She  has  entirely  drawn  off  his  affections 

SirJ.  And  fixed  them  upon  herself,  I  suppose. 

Belin.  I  don't  say  that,  sir. 

Sir  J.  But  I  dare  say  it,  and  I  believe  it. 

Belin.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  don't  charge  the  lady 
with  anything  of  that  kind :  but  she  has  unac 
countably  taken  it  into  her  head  to  be  jealous  of  me. 

Sir  J.  Jealous  of  you? 

Belin.  Her  ladyship  saw   the   little  offices   of 


civility  I  received  from  yon  this  morning ;  she 
misunderstood  everything,  it  seems,  and  has  told 
the  gentleman,  with  whom  I  was  engaged  in  a 
treaty  of  marriage,  that  improper  freedoms  have 
passed  between  us. 

Sir  J.  Artifice  !  artifice !  her  usual  policy,  ma 
dam,  to  cover  her  own  libertine  ways. 

Belin.  I  don't  mean  to  say  anything  harsh  of  the 
lady.  But  you  know  what  foundation  there  is  for 
this,  and  I  hope  will  do  me  justice. 

Sir  J.  Oh!  madam,  to  the  world;  to  the  wide 
world,  I'll  justify  you.  I  will  wait  upon  the  gen 
tleman.  Who  is  be,  madam?  What's  his  name? 

Belin.  Beverley,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Beverley ! 

Belin.  Yes,  sir ;  you  seem  surprised.  Do  yon 
know  him,  sir? 

SirJ.  Yes,  }'es,  I  know  him  ;  and  he  shall  know 
me  :  my  resentment  he  shall  feel  ;  he  shall  be  an 
swerable  to  me. 

Belin.  Answerable  to  you? 

Sir  J .  To  me,  madam.  I  told  you  at  first  it  was 
a  scheme  to  shelter  herself ;  and  he,  I  suppose,  is 
combined  with  her  to  give  this  turn  to  the  affair, 
and  to  charge  me  with  infidelity.  But  you,  madam, 
can  witness  for  me. 

Belin.  I  can,  sir;  but  can  Mr.  Beverly  be  ca 
pable  of  a  dishonourable  action? 

Sir  J.  That  point  is  clear  enough.  He  has  in 
jured  me  in  the  highest  degree,  destroyed  my 
happiness. 

Belin.  How,  sir!  are  you  sure  of  this? 

Sir  J.  He  has  given  her  his  picture  ;  I  caught 
her  with  her  eyes  rivetted  to  it;  I  heard  her  admi 
ration,  her  praises  of  it,  her  wishes  that  she  had 
been  married  to  such  a  man  ;  I  saw  her  print  a 
thousand  kisses  on  it,  and  in  the  very  fact  I 
wrested  it  out  of  her  hand. 

Belin.  If  I  imagined  him  capable  of  what  you 
say,  I  should  scarcely  be  willing  to  join  myself  to 
him  for  life.  Quarrel  with  me  about  his  picture, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  it  to  another ! 

SirJ.  Lady  Restless  had  the  picture.  With 
out  doubt,  you  must  be  very  happy  with  a  man  of 
such  gallantry. 

Belin.  Happy,  sir!  I  should  be  miserable,  I 
should  be  distracted.  But  do  you  think  you  have 
sufficient  proof? 

Sir  J.  I  have  seen  him  coming  out  of  my  house 
since,  clandestinely,  shunning  every  observant  eye, 
with  the  characters  of  guilt  in  his  face  ;  and  all  the 
discourse  I  had  with  him  served  only  to  convince 
me  the  more. 

Belin.  Abandoned  wretch  !  was  this  the  love  he 
professed  for  me  ?  Sir,  I  have  only  to  hope  you 
will  vindicate  me  in  this  matter.  I  commend 
myself  to  your  honour,  and  I  thank  you  for  this 
favour. 

Sir  J.  Our  evidences  will  mutually  speak  for 
each  other,  and  confound  their  dark  designs.  Ma 
dam,  I  take  my  leave. 

Belin.  Sir,  your  most  obedient. 

Sir  J.  The  gentleman  shall  feel  my  indignation. 

Belin.  You  cannot  treat  him  too  severely. 

Sir  J.  I  will  expose  him,  I  promise  you.  Ma 
dam,  your  humble  servant.  [Exit. 

Belin.  Oh !  Mr.  Beverley,  could  I  have  imagi 
ned  this?  False!  false  man  !  and  yet  how  shall  I 
forget  him?  But  I  will  make  an  effort,  though  it 
pierce  me  to  the  quick.  I  will  tear  him  from  my 
heart.  This  moment  I  will  write  to  him,  and  for 
bid  him  to  see  me  more.  [Exit. 
SCENE  III.— The  Park. 

Enter  SIR  JOHN  RESTLESS. 

Sir  J.  If  I  can   procure  sufficient  evidence,  I 

shall  bring  the  matter  to  a  divorce,  and  make  an 

example   of  them   all.      Would  Marmalet  were 

cornel  this  is  her  time  to  a  moment.    If  I  can 
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[ACT  IV- 


worm  the  secret  oat  of  her — Is  not  that  she  yonder 
Not  quite  day-light  enough  to  distinguish,  but  J 
think  I  perceive   a  person  masked.     Hist!  hist' 
Mrs.  Marmalet ! — She  comes  this  way  :  it  is  she 
Mrs.  Marmalet,  your  servant. 

Enter  a  Person  masked. 

You  are  very  good,  Mrs.  Marmalet — 

Mask.  Bless  my  heart,  I  am  scared  out  of  my 
senses. 

Sir  J.  What's  the  matter  pray  ?  What's  the 
matter? 

Mask.  Oh,  sir!  I  tremble  like  a  leaf.  I  was 
accosted  in  a  rude  manner  by  some  gentleman  yon 
der;  I  can't  stay  here;  let's  go  into  your  house, 
sir,  I  beg  you  will. 

Sir  J.  My  house  ?  Would  not  any  other  house 
do  as  welH 

Mask.  Oh  !  no,  sir,  not  for  the  world. 

SirJ.  Why  my  wife  is  not  at  home,  and  so  I 
think  I  may  venture  :  not  but  I  had  rather  it  were 
elsewhere. 

Mask.  Indeed,  Sir  John,  I  am  frightened  out  of 
my  senses.  You  will  do  me  a  favour  if  you  will 
take  me  into  the  house. 

Sir  J.  Say  no  more  :  it  shall  be  so.     Robert— 

Rob.  (Opens  the  Door.)  Is  that  Sir  John? 

•Sir  J.  Your  lady  is  not  at  home,  Robert,  is  she  ? 

Rob.  No,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Then  do  you  go  in,  and  take  care  that 
nobody  sees  Mrs.  Marmalet  with  me.  Come,  I'll 
shew  you  the  way.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Sir  John  Restless's  House. 
Enter  TATTLE  anrfBEVERLEY. 

Tat .  (As  she  enters.)  Ay,  poor  lady !  she  is  un 
fortunate,  indeed ;  and,  poor  gentleman,  he  is  as 
jealous  as  my  lady,  to  the  full.  There  has  been  a 
deal  to  do  about  that  picture  you  mention,  sir. 

Bev.  That  will  be  explained  presently  :  I'll  wait 
till  he  comes  home.  I  can't  possibly  go  without 
speaking  to  him. 

Tat.  Indeed  you  had  better  not  stay,  sir.  You 
don't  consider  the  mischief  your  being  in  the  house 
may  occasion. 

Bev.  Mischief!  how  do  you  mean? 

Tat.  Lord,  sir !  I  would  not  have  you  stay  for 
the  world:  I  would  not  indeed.  You  can  call 
again  in  an  hour,  sir,  and  you'll  certainly  find  him 
at  home  then.  Bless  my  heart,  sir !  I  fancy  that's 
his  voice.  Do,  dear  sir,  you'll  be  the  ruin  of  my 
lady,  if  he  sees  you  here,  sir,  waiting  in  his  house  ; 
he'll  be  persuaded  you  come  after  my  lady  ;  the 
world  will  never  beat  it  out  of  his  head. 

Bev.  But  I  shall  give  him  to  understand — 

Tat.  He  won't  understand  anything.  Ohlud! 
oh  lud!  he's  coming  up  :  I'll  run  and  look.  [Exit. 

Bev.  What  a  flurry  the  woman  is  in  1  a  foolish 
jade  !  I  must  speak  with  him  now. 

Re-enter  TATTLE. 

Tat.  (Entering.}  It  is  he,  as  I  am  alive,  sir; 
and  there  is  a  woman  in  a  mask  with  him. 

BKV.  A  woman  in  a  mask  !  Zoons!  if  that  should 
be  Belinda!  my  mind  misgives  me  strangely. 
(Aside.) 

Tat.  Do,  dear  sir  ;  you  look  like  a  good-natured 
gentleman ;  let  me  hide  you  out  of  the  way,  sir. 
You  would  not  be  the  destruction  of  a  poor  ser 
vant? 

Bev.  A  mask  coming  home  with  him !  I  must 
know  who  that  is.  I  won't  leave  the  house  with 
out  knowing.  If  I  could  conceal  myself— have 
you  any  private  place,  Mrs.  Tattle? 

Tat.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  mean,  sir.  Letme 
conceal  you  in  that  closet,  till  he  passes  through 
this  room.  He  never  stavs  long  here.  It  won't 
take  you  two  minutes.  Do,  sweet  sir,  I'll  down 
011  my  knees  to  you. 


Bev.  I  must  know  who  it  is.  Come,  dispose  of 
me  as  you  will.  If  this  should  be  Belinda  ! 

[Aside.     Exit. 

Tat.  Heavens  bless  you,  sir,  for  this  goodness ! 
I'll  lock  the  door,  to  make  sure  work  of  it.     I  was 
never  so  frightened  in  my  life.  [Exit. 

Enter  SIR  JOHN  RESTLESS  and  a  Person  masked. 

Sir  J.  Mrs.  Marmalet,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
this  favour.  I  wanted  a  word  or  two  with  you. 

Mask.  So  Robert  informed  me,  sir. 

SirJ.  Did  he  tell  you  my  business  1 

Mask.  No,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Lookye,  then :  if  you  will  gratify  me  in 
what  I  shall  ask,  you  may  command  anything. 
Now  you  may  be  uncovered. 

Mask.  La  !  sir — I  hear  a  noise  :  I  am  afraid 
somebody's  coming;  I  shall  be  seen. 

SirJ.  Hush!  no;  there's  nobody.  If  you  will 
indulge  me  on  this  occasion,  I  am  yours  for  ever. 
Here,  here  is  a  purse  of  money  for  you. 

Mask.  But  if  this  should  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  your  lady,  I  am  ruined  and  undone. 

Sir  J.  No,  no  :  I'll  take  care  of  you. 

Mask.  Will  you,  sir? 

Sir  J.  I  will.  But  come ;  let  me  remove  this 
from  your  face. 

Mask.  But  somebody  may  come. 

Sir  J.  I'll  lock  the  door.  There,  now  we  are 
safe. 

Mask.  But  in  a  little  time,  you'll  make  up  all 
quarrels  with  your  lady,  and  I  shall  be  ruined. 

SirJ.  No,  no,  never  fear ;  I  shall  never  he  re 
conciled  to  her;  I  hate  her,  I  detest  her. 

Lady  R.  Do  you  so,  sir?  (Unmasking.)  Now, 
Sir  John,  what  can  you  say  now,  sir? 

Sir  J.  My  Lady  Restless  !  Confusion !  what 
shall  I  say?  (Aside.) 

LadyR.  O,  Sir  John!  Sir  John !  what  evasion 
have  you  now,  sir?  Can  you  deny  your  guilt  any 
longer? 

SirJ.  That  villain,  Robert,  has  betrayed  me. 
If  you  will  but  have  patience,  this  matter  shall  be 
explained. 

LadyR.  Explained,  sir? 

Sir  J.  Yes,  my  dear,  explained,  and — 

Lady  R.  My  dear,  too  !  the  assurance  of  you  ! 

SirJ.  I  say  my  dear,  for  I  still  regard  you  ;  and 
this  was  all  done  to — to — cure  you  of  your  jea 
lousy  ;  all  done  to  cure  you  of  your  jealousy. 

Lady  R.  A  fine  way  you  have  taken! 

Sir  J.  Yes,  yes  ;  all  to  convince  you  how  ground 
less  your  suspicions  are;  and  then  we  shall  live 
very  happy  together. 

Lady  R.  Ay ! 

Sir  J.  I  had  settled  all  this  on  purpose,  and 
contrived  that  it  should  come  to  your  ears,  and 
then  I  knew  you  would  do  just  as  you  have  done  ; 
and — then — I — I  resolved  to  just  as  I  have  done; 
only  to  hint  to  you,  that  listeners  seldom  hear  any 
good  of  themselves  ;  and  to  shew  you  how  wrong 
it  is  to  be  too  suspicious,  my  dear.  Was  it  not 
well  done?  Ha, ha,  ha! 

LadyR.  And  do  you  laugh  at  me,  too,  sir? 
Make  me  your  sport?  I'll  go  and  get  pen  and  ink 
his  moment. 

Sir  J.  Oh!  do  so, madam  ;  do  so,  ha,  ha  !  you'll 
only  expose  yourself ;  go  and  write,  madam,  ha, 
la,  ha ! 

Lady  R.  I  will,  sir.  (Going.)  The  door  is 
ocked.  This  won't  succeed,  sir.  I  suppose  you 
have  the  key.  Ay  !  I'll  lay  my  life  you  have, 
and  some  one  or  other  of  your  creatures  is  locked 
n  there. 

SirJ.  There,  again  !  This  is  of  a  piece  with  all 
roar  vain  surmises.  Ha,  ha!  you  are  mighty 
iilly,  indeed  you  are. 

Lady  R.  I  will  search  that  closet.  I  am  deter 
mined  I  will. 
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Sir  J.  Do  so,  madam,  do  so.  Ha,  ha  !  I  can't 
but  laugh  at  her. 

Lady  R.  I'll  have  the  door  broken  open,  if  you 
won't  give  me  the  key. 

SirJ.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !     How  you  expose  yourself. 

Lady  R.  Will  you  give  me  the  key,  sir? 

SirJ.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  it  is  too  ridiculous. 

LadyR.  Mighty  well,  sir.  Tattle!  who  waits 
there?  I  will  find  out  all  your  artifices.  Tattle, 
I  say. 

Re-enter  TATTLE. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  key  of  that  closet, 
Tattle  ? 

Tat.  The  key,  ma'am;  I  have  it,  ma'am. 

LadyR.  Give  it  to  me. 

Tat.  That  is,  I  have  it  not,  ma'am.  Don't  have 
it,  ma'am,  don't  ask  for  it.  {Aside  to  her.) 

LadyR.  Don't  ask  for  it !  but  I  will  have  it. 
Give  me  the  key,  this  instant. 

SirJ.  How!  is  she  not  willing  to  give  it  ?  There 
is  something  in  this,  then.  Give  the  key  this  mo 
ment,  you  jade,  give  it  to  me. 

Lady  R.  You  sha'n't  have  it,  sir.  What,  you 
want  to  hinder  me?  Give  the  key  to  me. 

Tat.  Dear  heart !  I  have  lost  it,  ma'am.  Bet 
ter  not  have  it,  ma'am.  (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Give  it  to  me,  this  moment,  I  say. 

Tat.  The  devil  is  in  it ;  there  it  is  then.  Let 
me  make  my  escape.  [Exit. 

Lady  R.  Now,  sir,  we  shall  see  who  you  have. 

SirJ.  Ay,  now  search,  if  you  will.  (Laughing 
at  her.) 

LadyR.  (Unlocking  the  door.)  You  shall  be 
found  out,  I  promise  you. — Oh!  (Screams.) 

Re-enter  B EVER  LEY. 

Bev.  Madam,  your  most  obedient.  (Bows  to  her.) 

Sir  J.  By  all  that's  false,  here  he  is  again. 

Lady  R.  What  in  the  name  of  wonder,  brings 
you  here,  sir  ? 

Sir  J.  Oh,  madam,  you  know  his  business,  and 
I  know  his  business,  and  the  gentleman  knows  his 
business.  There  he  is,  madam ;  there  is  the  gen 
tleman  waiting  for  you;  true  to  his  appointment, 
you  see.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  My  Lady 
Restless,  your  humble  servant.  Is  the  case  plain 
now? 

Bev.  Sir,  however  odd  this  may  appear — 

SirJ.  Ay,  now  settle  it  between  yourselves  ; 
give  it  what  turn  you  will,  sir,  she  will  confirm  it. 
You  need  not  be  afraid,  sir :  you  will  agree  in 
your  story ;  she  is  quick  of  invention,  and  I  dare 
say  you  are  pretty  quick  too. 

Bev.  Sir,  I  must  beg  you  will  put  no  forced  con 
struction  upon  this  matter. 

Sir  J.  And  you  beg  the  same,  madam,  don't  you? 

Bev.  Sir,  I  beg  to  be  heard.  My  business  here 
is  to  desire  you  will  return  me  the  picture  which 
you  have  in  your  possession ;  it  is  now  become 
dear  to  me,  sir. 

Sir  J.  I  dare  say  it  is. 

Bev.  And  must  be  returned. 

SirJ.  It  is  of  equal  value  to  me.  It  shall  rise 
in  evidence  against  you  both. 

Lady  R.  Evidence  against  me  !  Explain  your 
self.  How  did  you  get  in  here?  What's  your  bu 
siness?  What  brought  you  hither?  What's  your 
errand  ? 

Sir  J.  Ay,  sir,  speak ;  how  did  yon  get  in  here  ? 
What's  your  business?  What  brought  you  hither? 
What's  your  errand?  r 

Bev.  Vexation !  I  am  beset  by  them  both  at 
once.  (Aside.) 

SirJ.  Ay,  sir,  explain. 

Bev.  Sir,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  satisfy 
you  entirely.  I  assure  yon,  sir,  and  you  too, 
madam,  that  the  liberty  I  have  taken  with  your 
closet  is  entirely  owing  to  your  maid  Tattle. 

Sir  J.  The  jade  !  I  don't  doubt  it,  sir. 


Bev.  To  prevent,  if  possible,  the  interpretation 
now  put,  upon  seeing  me  in  this  house. 

SirJ.  And  it  was  well  contrived,  sir.  Oh,  my 
Lady  Restless ! 

Lady  R.  By  all  that's  just,  I  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Bev.  Nothing,  upon  my  honour,  sir. 

SirJ.  Oh,  I  knew  you  would  both  agree. 

Bev.  As  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  tell  you  the  real 
fact, 

Sir  J.  You  need  not,  sir ;  I  know  the  real  fact. 

Bev.  I  have  no  time  to  lose  in  frivolous  alterca 
tion  •  I  must  now  desire  the  picture,  directly. 

SirJ.  I  wish  you  a  good  evening. 

Bev.  I  shall  not  stir  without  it.  I  should  be  glad 
you  would  comply  without  a  quarrel.  I  must  be 
obliged  to — 

SirJ.  Ay,  now  her  bully  begins.  (Aside.) 

Bev.  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with.  If  you  don't 
return  it  by  fair  means,  I  shall  be  forced  to  draw. 

SirJ.  She  has  set  him  on  to  cut  my  throat;  but 
I  will  disappoint  her.  She  is  a  worthless  woman, 
and  I  won't  fight  about  her.  There,  sir,  there  is 
your  trinket.  I  shall  have  proof  sufficient  without 
it. 

Bev.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  you  will  have  no 
proof  of  any  transgression  of  mine.  If  you  sus 
pect  your  lady  from  these  appearances,  you  wrong 
her  much,  I  assure  you. 

Lady  R.  Sir,  I  desire  you  will  explain  all  this. 

Bev.  Call  up  your  maid,  madam,  and  then — 

Sir  J.  No,  sir ;  no  more  of  it.  I  am  satisfied. 
I  wish  you  good  night. 

Bev.  When  you  are  willing  to  listen  to  reason,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  convince  you  of  your  error.  Ma 
dam,  you  may  depend  I  shall  do  justice  to  your 
honour  upon  all  occasions.  And  now  I  take  mv 
leave.  [Exit. 

SirJ.  Now,  my  Lady  Restless,  now!  you  are 
thoroughly  known  !  all  your  artifices  are  known  ; 
Mr.  Beverley  is  known ;  my  Lord  Conquest  is 
known. 

LadyR.  My  Lord  Conquest,  sir!  I  despise  all 
your  imputations.  My  Lord  Conquest's  maid,  sir! 
what  can  you  say  to  that  ? 

Sir  J.  Very  well,  madam,  'tis  now  my  turn  to 
write  to  your  brother,  and  I  promise  you  I  will  do  it. 

LadyR.  You  will  write,  sir!  you  will  write! 
ha,  ha  !  You  make  yourself  very  ridiculous;  you 
do  indeed,  ha,  ha  ! 

SirJ.  'Sdealh !  madam,  ami  to  be  insulted  with 
a  contumelious  laugh  into  the  bargain  ? 

Lady  R.  Why,  my  dear,  this  was  all  done — to 
— to — to — cure  you  of  your  jealousy ;  for  I  knew 
you  would  act  as  you  have  done,  and  so  I  resolved 
to  do  as  I  have  done.  Was  it  not  well  done,  my 
dear?  Ha,  ha! 

Sir  J.  D n  !  this  is  to  much ;  it  is  beyond 

all  patience. 

Lady  R.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  the  tables  are  turned,  I 
think.  (Sings  and  laughs.) 

SirJ.  Let  me  tell  you  it  is  no  laughing  matter. 
You  are  a  vile  woman  ;  I  know  you,  and  the  world 
shall  know  you,  I  promise  you  it  shall. 

Lady  R.  I  am  clear  in  my  own  conviction,  and 
your  slander  I  despise ;  nor  shall  your  artifices 
blind  me  or  my  friends  any  longer.  Sir,  as  you 
say,  it  is  no  laughing  matter.  I  promise  you,  you 
shall  never  dishonour  me  again  in  this  house. 

SirJ.  And  I  promise  you,  madam,  that  you 
shall  never  dishonour  me  in  any  house. 

Lady  R.  Injurious,  false,  perfidious  man! 

SirJ.  Deceitful,  wanton,  wanton  woman  ! 

[ Exeunt  severally. 
ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  Mr.  Blandford's. 

Enter  BLANDFORD,   SIR  WILLIAM  BELLMONT, 

and  BELLMONT. 

Bland.  Well,  Sir  William,  we  have  made  a  good 
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day's  work  of  it ;  the  writings  will  be  ready  to 
morrow  morning.  Where  is  Belinda?  I  thought 
she  was  in  this  room. 

Tip.  She  is  gone  to  her  own  room,  sir;  she  is  not 
well. 

Sir  W.  She  has  changed  her  mind,  perhaps.  I 
shall  have  no  faith  in  this  business  till  it  is  all  con 
cluded. 

Bland.  Changed  her  mind!  say  you?  No,  no; 
I  can  depend  upon  her.  I'll  bring  her  to  you  this 
moment,  and  you  and  your  son  shall  hear  a  decla 
ration  of  her  mind  out  of  her  own  lips.  Tippet, 
where  is  Belinda? 

Tip.  I'll  shew  you  the  way,  sir. 

[Exit,  with  Blandford. 

Sir  W.  Now  we  shall  see  what  authority  you 
have  over  your  daughter.  I  have  your  promise, 
George,  if  she  consents,  you  will  be  ready  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  your  father? 

Sell.  Sir,  you  may  depend ;  that  is,  as  far  as 
matters  are  in  my  power;  but  you  know,  as  I  told 
you  already,  the  lady  has  a  settled,  rooted  aver 
sion  to  me. 

Sir  W.  Aversion!  she  can  change  her  mind, 
can't  she?  W omen  have  no  settled  principle  ;  they 
like  to-day  and  dislike  to-morrow.  Besides,  has 
not  her  father  promised  her  to  you  in  marriage  ? — 
If  the  old  gentleman  likes  you,  what  have  you  to 
do  with  her  aversion  1 

Bell.  To  do  with  hi  A  great  deal,  I  am  afraid. 
You  are  not  now  to  learn,  that  when  a  young  lady 
marries  against  her  inclination,  billet-doux,  assig 
nations,  plots,  intrigues,  and  a  terrible  et  ceetera  of 
female  stratagem,  mount  into  her  brain,  and  the 
poor  husband  in  the  mean  time — 

Sir  W.  Come,  lad,  don't  play  the  rogue  with 
your  father.  Did  not  you  promise  me,  if  she  made 
no  objection,  that  there  would  be  no  obstacle  on 
your  part  ? 

Bell.  I  promis'd,  to  be  sure ;  but  yet  I  can't  help 
thinking — 

Sir  W.  And  I  can't  help  thinking  that  you  know 
how  to  equivocate.  Look  you,  George,  your 
words  were  plain,  downright  English,  and  I  ex 
pect  that  you  will  perform  to  the  very  letter.  I 
Lave  fixed  ray  heart  upon  this  match.  Mr.  Bland- 
ford  and  I  have  passed  the  day  at  the  Crown  and 
Rolls,  to  read  over  the  deeds.  I  have  been  dining 
upon  parchment,  as  I  may  say.  I  now  tell  you 
once  for  all,  you  must  be  observant  of  my  will  and 
pleasure. 

Bell.  To  end  all  dispute,  sir,  if  the  lady— She 
will  never  consent;  I  may  safely  promise.  (Aside.) 
If  the  lady,  sir,  can  at  once  forget  her  engagements 
with  my  friend  Beverley — 

Sir  W.  You  will  then  forget  Clarissa ;  fairly 
spoken.  Come,  I  am  satisfied.  And  now,  now 
we  shall  see. 

Re-enter  BLANDFORD,  with  BELINDA. 

Bland.  Odsheart,  I  am  overjoyed,  Sir  William  ; 
my  daughter  is  a  complying  girl,  and  obedient  to 
her  father.  Young  gentleman,  I  give  you  joy. 

Bell.  Death  to  my  hopes !  what  does  he  mean? 
(Aside.} 

Bland.  Sir  William,  give  me  your  hand  upon  it. 
This  will  not  only  be  a  match  of  prudence,  but  of 
inclination. 

Sir  W.  There,  George,  there  is  news  for  you. 

Bell.  Sure  she  won't  bring  this  calamity  upon 
me?  (Aside.)  Can  I  believe  what  I  hear,  ma 
dam'?  will  you  yourself  pronounce  the  sentence? 

Belin.  Sir,  I  must  take  shame  to  myself  that  I 
have  been  so  long  refractory  to  the  dictates  of  the 
best  of  fathers,  and  blind  also  to  your  merits. 

Bland.  Toll  loll  loll. 

Bell.  Confusion!  ( Aside.)  My  merit,  I  fear,  is 
overrated  by  you. 

Belin.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  must   freely  declare 


that  my  heart  has  been  fixed  on  a  worthless  man, 
whom  [  now  renounce ;  and  to  you,  sir,  I  am  ready 
to  resign  myself. 

Bland.  There,  there,  all's  fixed,  and  my  blessing 
attend  you  both. 

Bell.  What  a  dilemma  am  I  brought  into! 
(Aside.) 

SirW.  George,  what's  the  matter,  boy?  You 
a  bridegroom  !  Wounds  !  at  your  age  I  could  cut 
a  caper  over  the  moon  upon  such  an  occasion. 

Bell,  Sir,  I  must  beg  to  be  excused  ;  I  am  more 
slack-mettled,  sir  ;  I  cannot  leap  quite  so  high. 

Sir  W.  Well, well, all  in  goodtime.  Mr.Blarid- 
ford,  where's  the  bottle  you  promised?  I  want  to 
wash  down  the  cobwebs  of  the  law. 

Bland.  In  truth  so  do  I.  Who  waits  there? 
Lay  a  table  in  the  next  room.  Come,  come,  we'll 
go  and  drink  a  bumper  to  the  young  couple. 

Sir  W.  With  all  my  heart ; — George,  you  are  a 
cup  too  low  ;  come  with  us,  my  lad,  we'll  cheer 
your  spirits — come  along,  George.  (Going.) 

Bell.  I  attend  you,  sir.     Is  this  true,  Belinda? 

Belin.  My  real  sentiments,  sir. 

Bell.  Then  you  have  undone  us  all.  [Exit. 

Belin.  Yes,  I  am  resolv'd  at  length,  and  I  will 
punish  his  falsehood  and  ingratitude,  by  obeying 
my  father's  commands.  But  my  friend  Clarissa, 
has  she  deserv'd  this  of  me  ?  Mv  resentments  have 
hurried  me  too  far.  Resume  your  strength,  my 
heart,  and  let  no  sudden  gust  of  passion  make  you 
false  to  friendship  and  to  honour. 

Enter  TlPPET. 
Well,  Tippet,  have  you  done  as  I  ordered  you? 

Tip.  I  have,  madam. 

Belin.  A  vile,  perfidious  man  ! 

Tip.  So  he  is,  madam. 

Belin.  After  all  the  love  I  profess'd  for  him ! 
After  so  many  ardent  vows  and  protestations  as  he 
has  made  me. 

Tip.  After  the  hours  he  has  kneel'd  at  your  feet. 

Belin.  I  will  drive  him  from  my  thoughts  ;  here, 
take  this  letter,  Tippet,  give  it  to  him  with  your 
own  hands. 

Tip.  Yes,  madam. 

Belin.  Where  are  his  letters  ? 

Tip.  Here,  madam.     (Shews  a  large  parcel.) 
'  Belin.  The  bracelet? 

Tip.  I  have  it  safe. 

Belin.  Mighty  well ;  take  them  all  home  to  him. 
And  in  return  bring  me  back  my  foolish  letters  to 
him. 

Tip.  Madam,  I  won't  quit  the  house  without 
them. 

Belin.  That  letter  will  inform  him  that  his  false 
hood  has  compelled  me  into  a  compliance  with  my 
father's  intentions,  and  be  sure  you  confirm  that  to 
him. 

Tip.  He  shall  hear  it  on  every  side  of  his  ears,  I 
warrant  him. 

Belin.  Very  well,  you  may  go  ;  and,  harkye, 
Tippet,  ask  his  man,  as  if  from  yourself,  care 
lessly,  whether  his  master  ever  talk'd  of  me,  and 
what  he  said,  Tippet. 

Tip.  Yes,  madam. 

Belin.  But  I  don't  care  what  he  said ;  I  don't 
want  to  know  anything  about  him  ;  it  does  not  con 
cern  me,  now.  No,  no  ;  let  him  care  as  little  for 
me  as  I  do  for  him  ;  tell  him  I  say  so. 

Tip.  I  sha'n't  forget  it  ma'am. 

Belin.  Tell  him  to  hate  me  as  much  as  I  do  him. 

Tip.  I'll  tell  him  his  own,  I  promise  you,  ma' am. 

Belin.  Very  well ;  that's  all,  get  you  gone. 

Tip.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Belin.  Mind  what  I  have  said. 

Tip.  Trust  to  me. 

Belin.  Don't  forget  a  tittle. 

Tip.  No,  ma'am. 

Belin.  Be  sure  you  tell  him  how  indifferent  I  ain. 
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Tip.  Leave  all  to  me. 

Belin.  You  see,  Tippet,  I  am  quite  unconcerned ; 
the  barbarous  wretch ! 

Tip.  Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  I  see. 

Belin.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  I  am  not  at  all 
uneasy;  you  see  that  I  am  very  gay  upon  it. 
(Laughs  affectedly.} 

Tip.  Yes, ma'am.     (Laughs.) 

Belin.  False!  false  Beverley !  Tell  him  I  will 
never  see  his  face  any  more. 

Tip.  I  am  gone,  ma'am. 

Belin.  That  upon  no  account  will  I  ever  exchange 
a  word  with  him,  hear  from  him,  of  him,  or  have 
anything  of  any  kind  whatever  to  do  with  him.  I'll 
never  see  his  face  again. 

Tip.  I  have  my  lesson,  ma'am.  (Going.) 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Mr.  Beverley,  madam. 
Tip.  My  lady  won't  see  his  face  again. 
Belin.  Yes,  I  think  I  will  see  his  face  once  more, 
shew  him  in.  [Exit  Servant.']    I  will  see  him  once 
more  and  tell  him  all  myself.     You  may  withdraw, 
Tippet. 

Tip.  Yes,  ma'am.  Ah !  she  has  a  hankering 
after  him  still.  (Aside.)  [Exit. 

Belin.  Now  will  I  upbraid  him,  now  tell  him  all 
his  own,  and— 

Enter  BEVERLEY. 

Bev.  Belinda !  how  gladly  do  I  once  again  be 
hold — 

Belin.  And  with  what  resentment  have  not  I  rea 
son  to  behold,  sir? 

Bev.  You  have,  Belinda,  yon  have  reason,  I 
grant  it ;  but  forgive  the  rash  words  my  folly  ut- 
ter'd— 

Belin.  Oh,  sir,  mistake  me  not;  they  are  not 
your  words  I  quarrel  with ;  your  actions,  Mr. 
Beverley,  your  actions,  sir! 

Bev.  They  are  not  to  be  extenuated,  but  here  is 
the  picture  which  caus'd  that  unlucky  mistake  be 
tween  us ;  I  have  recovered  it  from  Sir  John 
Restless. 

Belin.  From  Lady  Restless,  sir. 
Bev.  Madam  ! 

Belin.  Oh !  fie,  sir — no  more  ;  I  have  done. 
Bev.  You  must,  you  must  accept  it.     Thus,  on 
my  knees    I   beg  you   will ; — will   you,   Belinda? 
(Takes  her  hand.) 

Belin.  Leave  me,   sir.     Let  go   my  hand,  Mr. 

Beverlev  ;  your  falsehood,  sir, — 

Bev.  My  falsehood  !     By  all  the— 

Belin.  You  have  destroy'd  my  peace  of  mind  for 

ever ;  nay,  you  yourself  have  forced  me  into  the 

arms  of  another. 

Bev.  What  do  I  hear? 
Belin.  In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  a  father, 
I  have  agreed  to  marry  Mr.  Bellmont. 

Bev.  Mr.  Bellmont !  him  !  marry  him !  it  is  very 
well,  ma'am ;  I  expected  it  would  come  to  this 
and  my  Lady  Restless  is  only  mention'd  on  this 
occasion,  as  a  retort  for  my  accusation  about  Sir 
John  ;  I  understand  it ;  and,  by  heaven!  I  believe 
the  whole  story. 

Belin.  You  do,  sir?  Jt 

Bev.  I  do.     Fool  that  I  was,  to  humble  myself 

to  you!     My  pride  is  now  piqued,  and  I  am  glad 

madam,  as  glad   as  you  can   be  to  break  off  for 

ever. 

Belin.  Oh !  sir,  I  can  be  as  indifferent  on  my 
part.  Then,  sir,  you  have  only  to  send  me  back 
my  letters,  and — 

Bev.  Oh !  agreed,  agreed ;  I'll  go  home  this 
moment,  and  send  them  all ;  and  before  I  go,  ma 
dam,  here  is  your  own  picture,  which  you  hac 
given  me  with  your  own  hands.  Mr.  Bellmon 
will  be  glad  of  it,  or  Sir  John  Restless  will  be 
glad  of  it. 
Belin.  Very  like,  sir.  (Takes  the  picture.)  Ty 


ant,  tyrant  man !  to  treat  me  in  this  barbarous 
manner.  (Cries.) 

Bev.  Tears?  Belinda!  (Approaching.)  Belinda! 

Belin.  No  more  of  your  insidious  arts  ;  I  will 
lear  no  more.  Oh,  my  heart,  myheart  will  break; 
[  did  not  think  it  was  in  your  nature  to  behave  as 
you  have  done  ;  but,  farewell  for  ever.  [Exit. 

Bev.  Belinda  !  hear  me  but  speak.  By  heaven, 
my  Lady  Restless — she's  gone.  'Sdeath  !  I  have 
been  duped  by  her  all  this  time  ;  I  will  now  sum 
mon  up  all  that  is  man  within  me,  and  in  my  turn 
despise  her. 

Re-enter  TIPPET,  with  the  packet  of  letters. 

Tip.  If  you  are  going  home,  sir,  pray  pop  these 
hings  into  your  pocket. 

Bell.  Yes,  I  am  going ;  I  will  leave  this  detested— 

Tip.  This  abominable  place,  sir.  (Lauuhina.\ 

Bev.  This  hell ! 

Tip.  Ha,  ha!  ay,  sir,  this  hell. 

Bev.  This  mansion  of  perfidy,  ingratitude,  and 
fraud. 

Tip.  Very  right,  sir,  let  us  go. 

Bev.  And  yet,  Tippet,  you  must  not  stir;  in 
dulge  me  but  a  little,  it  is  all  a  misunderstanding 
this— - 

Tip.  My  lady  will  have  no  more  to  say  to  these 
things — 

Bev.  Oh !  Tippet,  use  your  interest  with  her, 
keep  them  in  the  house  till  I  return  ;  I  will  clear 
up  this  whole  matter  presently;  I  must  not  lose 
her  thus.  [Exit. 

Tip.  Poor  gentleman  !  he  seems  in  a  lamentable 
way.  Well,  I  fancy  for  my  part  he  is  a  true  lover 
after  all ;  that's  what  I  do,  and  my  young  lady  I 
fear  is— 

Re-enter  BELINDA. 

Madam,  madam,  madam,  you  are  to  blame ;  you 
are  indeed. 

Belin.  Is  he  gone  1 

Tip.  He  is,  madam. 

Belin.  Did  he  say  anything?  was  he  uneasy  1  or 
did  he  carry  it  off  with  a — 

Tip.  Ohf  ma'am,  he  went  away  sighing  short, 
his  heart  throbbing,  his  eyes  brimful!,  his  looks 
pale ;  you  are  to  blame,  you  are  indeed,  madam ; 
I  dare  be  sworn  he  has  never  prov'd  false. 

Belin.  Oh,  Tippet !  could  I  be  sure  of  that — 

Tip.  But  you  are  not  sure  of  the  contrary;  why 
won't  you  see  my  Lady  Restless?  see  her  directly, 
madam ;  go  to  her  now  before  it  is  too  late  ;  be 
fore  the  old  folks,  who  are  now  putting  their  heads 
together,  have  settled  the  whole  affair;  do,  dear 
ma'am,  be  advis'd.  Shall  I  order  you  a  chair? 

Belin.  I  don't  know  what  to  say, — I  am  afraid  I 
love  him  still ;  yes,  I  will  see  my  Lady  Restless; 
I  will  be  thoroughly  info rm'd  of  the  whole  matter. 
Order  my  chair. 

Tip.  Yes,  ma'am;  I  will,  ma'am.  [Exit. 

Belin.  If  I  should  lose  him  through  a  misappre 
hension  of  things,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  forgive 
myself ;  and  if  rightly  inform'd,  the  world  com- 
bin'd  shall  not  induce  me  to  look  on  him  again. 

IJExit. 

Re-enter  SIR  WILLIAM  BELLMONT  and  BELL 
MONT. 

Sir  W.  Well,  George,  everything  is  settled. 

Bell.  But  still,  sir,  I  wish  you  would  consider. 

Sir  W.  At  your  tricks  again? 

Bell.  I  am  above  an  attempt  to  deceive  you;  but 
if  all  circumstances  were  known — I  am  not  fond  of 
speaking  detracting!  y  of  a  young  lady  ;  but  for  the 
honour  of  your  family,  sir,  let  us  desist  from  this 
match. 

Sir  W.  Roguery,  lad !  there's  roguery  in  this. 

Bell.  I  see  you  will  force  me  to  speak  out.  If 
there  is  unhappily  a  flaw  ill  Belinda's  reputation, — 
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Sir  W.  How? 

Bell.  This  is  no  time  to  dissemble.  In  short, 
sir,  my  Lady  Restless,  a  worthy  lady  here  in  the 
neighbourhood,  has  discovered  a  connexion  between 
her  and  Sir  John  Restless  ;  Sir  John  and  lady  Rest 
less  lived  in  perfect  harmony  till  this  affair  broke 
out.  The  peace  of  the  family  is  now  destroyed. 
The  whole  is  come  to  the  knowledge  of  my  friend 
Beverley ;  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  with  a  bleeding 
heart  (for  he  loved  Belinda  tenderly),  he  has  at  last 
mustered  up  resolution,  and  taken  his  final  leave. 

Sir  W.  Ay,  can  this  be  true  ? 

Bell.  It  is  but  too  true  ;  I  am  sorry  to  report  it. 
And  now,  sir,  judge  yourself.  Oh  !  here  comes  Mr. 
Blandford ;  'tis  a  dreadful  scene  to  open  to  him ; 
a  terrible  story  for  the  ear  of  a  father.  You  had 
best  take  no  notice ;  we  need  not  be  accessary  to  a 
young  lady's  ruin ;  it  is  a  family  affair,  and  we 
may  leave  them  to  patch  it  up  among  themselves 
as  well  as  they  can. 

Sir  W.  If  these  things  are  so,  why  then  the  case 
is  altered. 

Re-enter  BLANDFORD. 

Bland.  Hey !  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?  You 
two  look  as  grave! — what's  come  over  you?  For 
my  part,  my  spirits  are  above  proof  with  joy  ;  I 
am  in  love  with  my  daughter  for  her  compliance, 
and  I  fancy  I  shall  throw  in  an  odd  thousand  more 
to  enliven  the  honeymoon. 

SirW.  Mr.  Blandford,  we  are  rather  in  a  hurry, 
I  think.  We  had  better  not  precipitate  matters. 

Bland.  Nay,  if  you  are  for  changing  your  mind 
— Look  you,  sir,  my  daughter  shall  not  be  trifled 
with.  Where  is  she?  Where  is  my  girl?  Who 
answers  there  1 

Re-enter  TlPPET. 

Where's  Belinda? 

Tip.  She  is  not  gone  far,  sir ;  just  stepp'd  out 
upon  a  moment's  business  to  Sir  John  Restless. 

Sir  W.  Gone  to  Sir  John  Restless !     (Aside.) 

Bell.  You  see,  sir.    (To  Sir  William.) 

Bland.  I  did  not  think  she  knew  Sir  John. 

Sir  W.  Yes,  she  knows  him ;  she  has  been  ac 
quainted  with  him  for  some  time  past. 

Bland.  What  freak  has  she  got  in  her  head?  She 
is  not  gone  after  her  Mr.  Beverley,  I  hope. 
Zookers  f  this  has  an  odd  appearance.  I  don't  like 
it;  I'll  follow  her  this  moment. 

Sir  W.  You  are  right;  I'll  attend  you.  Now, 
George,  this  will  explain  everything.  (Aside.) 
Come,  Mr.  Blandford,  this  may  be  an  escape ; 
young  birds  will  wing  their  flight. 

Bland.  Well,  well,  say  no  more;  we  shall  see 
how  it  is.  Come,  Sir  William;  it  is  but  a  step. 

Bell.  (To  Tippet.)  Where  is  Clarissa? 

SirW.  (Looks  back.)  What, loitering,  George? 

Bell.  I  follow  you,  sir,  [Exit  SirW.]  Clarissa 
is  not  gone,  I  hope? 

Tip.  Gone,  sir !  She  is  writing,  and  crying,  and 
wiping  her  eyes,  and  tearing  her  paper,  and  begin 
ning  again,  and  in  such  a  piteous  way. 

Bell.  I  must  see  her;  she  must  come  with  us. 
If  Lady  Restless  persists  in  her  story,  who  knows 
what  turn  this  affair  may  take?  Come,  Mrs.  Tip 
pet,  shew  me  the  way.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Hall  in  the  House  of  Sir  John 
Restless.    A  loud  rap  at  the  door. 

Enter  ROBERT. 

Rob.  What  a  hurry  you  are  in  there!  This  is 
my  lady,  I  suppose.  Where  can  she  have  been? 
Now  for  more  confusion.  If  she  finds  Madam 
Belinda  with  Sir  John,  we  are  all  blown  up 
.again. 

Sir  J.  (Peeping.)  Robert,  Robert!  is  that  your 
lady? 


Rob.  Mercy  on  us  !  She  is  coming,  I  believe, 
sir.  (Looks  out.)  I  see  her  chair  ;  it  is  my  lady. 

Sir  J.  Don't  let  her  know  that  Belinda  is  in  the 
house. 

Rob.  Not  if  I  can  help  it.  Trust  to  me,  sir. 
(Sir  J.  withdraws.)  Here  she  comes.  What  has 
she  been  about  1 

Enter  LADY  RESTLESS,  in  a  Chair. 

Lady R.  (Coming  out  of  the  chair.)  Is  Sir  John 
at  home? 

Rob.  I  fancy  he  is,  my  lady. 

Lady  R.  Has  anybody  been  with  him? 

Rob.  He  has  been  all  alone,  writing  letters  in 
his  study  ;  he  desired  not  to  be  interrupted. 

Lady  R.  I  shall  not  interrupt  him,  I  promise 
him.  You  never  will  tell  me  anything,  Robert;  I 
don't  care  who  comes  after  him.  To-morrow  I 
shall  quit  this  house,  and  then  he  may  riot  in  li 
centious  pleasure.  If  he  asks  for  me,  I  am  not 
well ;  I  am  gone  to  my  own  apartment;  I  hope  to 
see  no  more  of  him.  (Going.) 

Chair.  Shall  your  ladyship  want  the  chair  any 
more  to-night? 

LadyR.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  want.  Leave 
the  chair  there  ;  you  may  wait.  [Exit. 

Chair.  Ay,  always  a  wailing  job.  (Puts  the  chair 
aside.)  [Exeunt  Chairmen  and  Rob. 

Enter  SIR  JOHN  RESTLESS  and  BELINDA. 

Belin.  If  you  will  but  permit  me  to  say  a  word  to 
her — 

Sir  J.  Excuse  me  for  the  present,  I  beg  you  will. 

Belin.  A  short  interview  with  Lady  Restless 
might  clear  up  all  my  doubts.  What  objection  can 
you  have? 

SirJ.  A  million  of  objections.  You  do  not  know 
the  consequence  of  being  seen  in  this  house.  She 
will  interpret  every  thing  her  own  way.  I  am  un 
happy,  madam,  while  you  stay. 

Belin.  There  is  more  crueltyin  your  refusal  than 
you  can  imagine.  Mr.  Beverley's  character  is  in 
question ;  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  me  to  know 
the  whole  truth. 

Sir  J.  You  know  it  all,  madam.  Mr.  Beverley's 
character  is  too  clear.  Proofs  thicken  and  grow 
stronger  every  hour.  Since  the  visit  I  paid  you 
this  very  day,  I  have  made  another  discovery.  I 
found  him  lurking  here  in  my  house. 

Belin.  Found  him  here,  sir? 

SirJ.  Found  him  here.  He  was  lying  in  am 
bush  for  another  amorous  meeting. 

Belin.  If  there  is  no  mistake  in  this  business— 

SirJ.  Mistake  !  May  I  trust  my  own  eyes?  I 
saw  him  ;  I  spoke  to  him  ;  I  taxed  him  with  bis 
guilt.  He  was  concealed  in  her  closet ;  does  that 
amount  to  proof?  Her  maid  Tattle  stationed  him 
there.  My  lady  was  privy  to  it ;  she  favoured  the 
stratagem.  Are  you  satisfied  now,  madam? 

Behn.  The  particulars  of  this  discovery,  Sir 
John,  may  convince  me.  Tell  me  all,  sir;  you  will 
oblige  me. 

Sir  J.  Inquire  no  more  for  the  present.  You 
will  oblige  me,  madam.  Robert  shall  see  you  safe 
home.  I  would  not  have  my  lady  find  us  together. 
I  think  I  hear  her ;  no,  no.  In  a  day  or  two  the 
particulars  will  be  known  to  the  wide  world. 
Where  is  Robert?  he  shall  conduct  you  home. 
My  peace  and  happiness  require  it. 

Belin.  My  peace  and  happiness  are  destroyed 
for  ever.  If  your  story  be  true — • 

Sir  J.  It  is  too  true ;  I  wish  you  a  good  night. 
I  am  miserable  while  you  are  here.  Robert ! 

Belin.  Deliver  me!  I  am  ruined.  I  hear  my  fa 
ther's  voice  ;  what  brings  him  hither?  I  am  un 
done  if  he  finds  me.  Let  me  retire  into  that  room. 

Sir  J.  That  room  will  not  do  j  you  will  be  seen 
there. 

Belin.  Can't  I  go  up  stairs  ?    (Going.) 
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SirJ.  No  ;  I  am  ruined  if  you  go  that  way. — 
Hell  and  distraction !  My  Lady  Restless  coining 
down!  Here,  madam,  here  ;  into  that  chair.  You 
will  be  concealed  there  ;  nobody  will  suspect  you. 

Belin.  Anywhere,  sir ;  put  me  anywhere,  to 
avoid  this  impending  storm.  (Goes  into  the  chair.} 

SirJ.  (Shutting  the  chair.)  This  is  lucky.  lam 
safe  now.  Let  my  lady  come  as  soon  as  she  will. 

Re-enter  LADY  RESTLESS. 

Lady  R.  I  only  wanted  to  say  one  word,  sir. 
Enter  BLANDFORD. 

Bland.  Sir  John,  I  am  obliged  to  intrude  ;  I  am 
told  my  daughter  is  here. 

Lady  R.  There  ;  he  has  heard  it  all. 

Bland.  I  have  heard  that  Belinda  came  to  your 
house,  on  what  business  I  do  not  know.  I  hope, 
Sir  John,  that  you  do  not  harbour  the  girl,  to  dis 
turb  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  father. 

SirJ.  That  imputation,  sir — 

LadyR.  He  does  harbour  her. 

SirJ.  Mr.  Blandford,  I  give  you  my  honour — 

LadyR.  I  know  he  does.  He  has  ruined  your 
daughter  ;  he  has  injured  you,  sir,  as  well  as  me, 
in  the  most  essential  point. 

SirJ.  She  raves;  she  is  mad.    If  you  listen  to 
her— 
Enter  SIR  "WILLIAM  BLANDFORD  amZBEVERLEY. 

Bland.  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  Sir  William. 
This  is  more  than  I  expected. 

SirJ.  And  more  than  I  expected.  There,  ma 
dam,  there  is  your  favourite  again. 

Bev.  My  visit  is  public,  sir.  I  come  to  demand, 
in  the  presence  of  this  company,  an  explanation  of 
the  mischief  you  have  done  me. 

Sir  J.  You  need  not  be  so  public,  sir.  The  clo 
set  is  ready  for  you ;  Tattle  will  turn  the  key,  and 
you  will  there  be  very  safe. 

Lady  R.  How  can  you  persist  in  such  a  fallacy  1 
He  knows,  he  perfectly  well  knows,  it  was  an  ac 
cident  ;  a  mere  blunder  of  the  servant,  entirely 
unknown  to  me. 

Sir  J.  She  was  privy  to  the  whole. 

Bland.  This  is  beside  my  purpose.  I  came  hi 
ther  in  quest  of  my  daughter ;  a  father  demands 
her.  Is  she  here?  Is  she  in  the  house? 

SirJ.  In  this  house,  sir?  Our  families  never 
visited.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  her. 

LadyR.  He  is  acquainted  with  her;  I  saw  him 
clasp  her  in  his  arms.  [all. 

Bland.  In  his  arms !  When  1  Where  ?   Tell  me 

Lady  R.  Yes,  and  now  let  him  give  an  account 
of  himself. 

SirJ.  When  you  have  accounted  for  your  ac 
tions,  madam —  [sir. 

Lady  R.  Render  an  account  to  the  lady's  father, 

Bland.  Yes,  to  her  father.  Account  with  me, 
sir.  When  and  where  was  all  this  1 

LadyR.  This  very  day,  at  noon,  in  the  Park. 

Bev.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world;  I  know 
Belinda  ;  I  can  acquit  her. 

Sir  J.  And  I  proclaim  her  innocence.  We  can 
both  acquit  her.  (Goes  up  to  Bev.) 

Lady  R.  You  are  both  in  a  plot ;  both  combined. 

Sir  J.  It  was  all  harmless  ;  all  inoffensive.  Was 
not  it,  Mr.  Beverley  I 

Bev.  Yes,  all,  all. 

LadyR.  All  guilt,  manifest,  downright  guilt. 

Sir  W.  If  you  all  talk  together,  we  shall  never 
understand. 

Bev.  I  understand  it  all.  Mr.  Blandford,  you 
met  Belinda  in  the  Park  this  morning  ? 

Bland.  I  did,  sir. 

Bev.  You  accosted  her  violently ;  the  harshness 
of  your  language  overpowered  her  spirits  ;  she  was 
ready  to  faint ;  Sir  John  was  passing  by ;  she  was 
going  to  drop  down;  Sir  John  assisted  her  ;  that  is 
the  whole  of  the  story.  Injured  as  I  am,  I  must 


do  justice  to  Belinda's  character.  She  may  treat 
me  with  the  caprice  and  pride  of  insolent  beauty  ; 
but  her  virtue  claims  respect. 

SirJ.  There  now ;  there,  that  is  the  whole  of 
the  story. 

Lady  R.  The  whole  of  the  story !  No,  Sir  John  ; 
you  shall  suppress  nothing  ;  you  could  receive  a 
picture  from  her. 

SirJ.  You,  madam,  could  receive  a  picture; 
and  you,  Mr.  Beverley,  could  present  it. 

Lady  R.  Mr.  Beverley,  you  hear  this. 

Bev.  I  can  justify  you,  madam.  I  gave  your 
lady  no  picture,  Sir  John. 

SirJ.  She  had  it  in  her  hand.  I  saw  her  print 
her  kisses  on  it,  and  in  that  moment  I  seized  it 
from  her. 

Bev.  Belinda  dropped  it  in  the  Park,  when  she 
was  taken  ill ;  I  had  just  given  it  to  her.  Your 
lady  found  it  there. 

LadyR.  I  found  it  on  that  very  spot. 

Bev.  There,  sir  ;  she  found  it. 

SirJ.  I  found  you  locked  up  in  her  cabinet; 
concealed  in  private. 

LadyR.  But  with  no  bad  intent. 

Sir  J.  With  the  worst  intent. 

Bev.  Your  jealousy,  Sir  John,  has  fixed  an  im 
putation  upon  me,  who  have  not  deserved  it;  and 
your  suspicions,  madam,  have  fallen,  like  a  blast 
ing  mildew,  upon  a  lady,  whose  name  was  never 
before  sullied  by  the  breath  of  calumny. 

SirW.  The  affair  is  clear,  as  to  your  daughter, 
Mr.  Blandford.  I  am  satisfied,  and  now  we  need 
not  intrude  any  longer  upon  this  family. 

Enter  BELLMONT  and  CLARISSA. 
Walk  in,  George  ;  every  thing  is  right;  your  fears 
may  now  go  to  rest. 

LadyR.  I  shall  not  stay  another  night  in  this 
house.  Time  will  explain  everything.  Call  my 
chairmen,  there.  Sir  John  has  it  his  own  way  at 
present.  You  have  settled  this  among  yourselves. 
I  shall  now  go  to  my  brother.  Sir  John,  I  have 
no  more  to  say  at  present. 

Sir  J.  You  shall  not  go ;  you  shall  not  quit  this 
house  till  I  consent. 

Lady  R.  Very  well,  sir ;  I  must  be  your  prisoner, 
must  II 

SirJ.  It  is  mine  to  command  here.  No  loose 
escapes  this  night,  no  assignations,  no  intrigues  to 
disgrace  me. 

Lady  R.  Such  inhuman  treatment ;  I  am  glad 
there  are  witnesses  of  your  behaviour.  (Walks 
away.) 

Bland.  I  am  sorry  to  see  all  this  confusion  ;  but 
since  my  daughter  is  not  here —  [find. 

LadyR.  He  knows  where  she  is,  and  so  you  will 

SirJ.  (Coming  forward.)  Your  daughter  is  in 
nocent,  sir,  I  give  you  my  honour.  Where  should 
she  be  in  this  house  1  Lady  Restless  has  occa 
sioned  all  this  mischief.  She  formed  a  story  to 
palliate  her  own  misconduct.  To  her  various  ar 
tifices  you  are  a  stranger ;  but  in  a  few  days  yon 
may  depend  that  I  have  full  proof,  and  in  a  little 
time  everything  will — 

BELINDA  comes  out  of  the  chair. 

Lady  R.  Who  has  proof  now  ?  There,  there  !  in 
his  house  all  the  time. 

Bland.  What  do  I  see  1 

Bev.  Belinda  here ! 

Sir  W.  So,  so  ;  there  is  something  in  it,  I  see. 

SirJ.  Distraction!  this  is  unlucky.  (Aside.) 

Lady  R.  What  say  you  now,  Mr.  Beverley? 
Now,  Mr.  Blandford,  there ;  ocular  demonstration 
for  you. 

Sir  W.  George,  take  Clarissa  as  soon  as  you 
will.  Mr.  Blandford,  you  will  excuse  me,  if  I  now 
decline  any  further  treaty  with  you. 

Bland.  This  abrupt  behaviour,  Sir  William — 

Sir  W.  I  am    satisfied,    sir.     I  am  resolved. 
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Clarissa,  you  have  my  approbation  ;  my  son  is  at 
your  service.  Here,  George,  take  her  and  be  happy. 

Bell.  (Taking  her  hand.)  To  you,  from  this  mo 
ment,  I  dedicate  all  my  future  days. 

Stand.  Very  well  ;  take  your  own  way.  I  can 
still  protect  my  daughter. 

Bev.  And  she  deserves  your  protection.  My 
dear  Belinda,  explain  all  this  ;  I  know  it  is  in  your 
power. 

Belin.  This  generous  behaviour,  sir,  recalls  me 
to  new  life.  You,  I  am  now  convinced,  have 
been  accused  by  my  Lady  Restless  without  found 
ation.  Whatever  turn  her  ladyship's  unhappy  self- 
tormenting  fancy  may  give  to  my  conduct,  it  may 
provoke  a  smile,  but  will  excite  no  other  passion. 

LadyR.  Mighty  fine  !  what  brought  you  to  this 
house? 

Belin.  To  be  a  witness  of  your  folly,  madam,  and 
Sir  John's  into  the  bargain. 

Bell.  That  I  can  vouch  ;  Sir  John  can  fill  his 
mind  with  vain  chimeras,  with  as  apt  a  disposition 
as  his  lady.  Beverley  has  been  represented  in  the 
falsest  colours. 

LadyR,  That  I  admit;  Sir  John  invented  the 
story. 

Bev.  And  Belinda,  madam,  has  been  cruelly  slan 
dered  by  you. 

Sir  J.  She  has  so  ;  that  I  admit. 

Belin.  And  my  desire  to  see  all  this  cleared  up, 
brought  me  to  this  house,  madam.  Now  you  see 
what  has  made  this  confusion. 

Lady  R.  O,  I  expected  these  airs.  You  may 
discuss  the  point  where  you  please  j  I  will  hear  no 
more  upon  the  subject.  [Exit. 

Bland.  Madam,  the  subject  must  be  settled. 

[Follows  her. 

SirJ.  You  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  it,  the 
whole  shall  be  explained  this  moment.  Sir  Wil 
liam,  you  are  a  dispassionate  man,  give  us  your 
assistance.  [Exit. 

SirW.  With  all  my  heart.  George,  you  are  no 
longer  concerned  in  this  business,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it.  [Exit  with  Bellmont. 

Cla.  (To  Beverley.)  Now,  brother,  now  is  your 
time  ;  your  difficulties  are  all  removed.  Sir  John 
suspected  you  without  reason  ;  my  Lady  Restless 
did  the  same  to  Belinda;  you  are  both  in  love,  and 
now  may  do  each  other  justice.  I  can  satisfy  my 
Lady  Restless  and  your  father.  [Exit. 

Bev.  I  see,  I  see  my  rashness.  (Aside.) 

Belin.  I  have  been  terribly  deceived.    (Aside.) 

Bev.  If  she  would  but  forgive  my  folly.  (Aside.) 

Belin.  Why  does  he  not  open  his  mind  to  me  ?  I 
can't  speak  first.  (Aside.) 

Bev.  What  apology  can  I  make  her?  (Aside.) 
Belinda! 

Belin.  Charming !  he  begins.  (Aside,  and  smil 
ing.) 

Bev.  (Approaching)  Belinda !  No  answer.  Be 
linda  ! 

Belin.  Mr.  Beverley.     (Smiles  aside.) 

Bev.  Don't  you  think  you  have  been  very  cruel 
to  me,  Belinda?  (Advancing  towards  her.) 

Belin.  Don't  yon  think  you  have  been  barbarous 
to  me  1  (  Without  looking  at  him.) 

Bev.  I  have  ;  I  grant  it.  Can  you  find  in  your 
heart  to  forgive  me? 

Belin.  (  Without  looking  at  him.)  You  have  kept 
me  on  the  rack  this  whole  day,  and  can  you  won 
der  that  I  feel  myself  unhappy  1 

Bev.  I  am  to  blame;  I  acknowledge  it.  If  you 
knew  how  my  own  heart  reproaches  me,  you  would 
spare  yourself  the  trouble.  With  tears  in  my 
eyes  I  now  speak  to  you ;  I  acknowledge  all  my 
errors. 

Belin.  (Looking  at  him.)  Those  are  not  tears, 
Mr.  Beverley.  (Smiling.) 

Bev.  They  are  ;  you  see  that  they  are. 

Belin.  Ah  !  you  men  can  command  tears. 


Bev.  My  life !  my  angel!  (Kisswg  her  hand.) 
Do  you  forgive  me  ? 

Belin.  No  ;  I  hate  you.  ( Looks  pleased  at  him.) 

Bev.  Now,  I  don't  believe  that.  (Kisses  her 
cheek.)  Do  you  hate  me,  Belinda  ? 

Belin.  How  could  you  let  an  extravagance  of 
temper  get  the  better  of  you?  You  know  the  sin 
cerity  of  my  affection.  Oh,  Mr.  Beverley,  was  it 
not  ungenerous? 

Bav.  It  was  ;  I  own  it ;  on  my  knees  I  own  it. 

Belin.  (Laughing.)  Oh!  proud  man,  have  I 
humbled  you  ?  Since  you  submit  to  my  will  and 
pleasure,  I  think  I  can  forgive  you.  Beg  my  pic 
ture  back  this  moment.  (Shewn  it  to  him.) 

Bev.  (Taking  the  picture.)  I  shall  adore  it  for 
ever,  and  heal  this  breach  with  uninterrupted  love. 

Re-enter  SIR  JOHN  RESTLESS,  LADY  RESTLESS, 

SIR     WILLIAM     BLANDFORD,    BLANDFORD, 

BELLMONT,  and  CLARISSA. 

Sir  J.  (Laughing.)  Why,  yes  ;  it  is  very  clear. 
I  can  now  laugh  at  my  own  folly,  and  my  wife's 
too. 

Lady  R.  There  has  been  something  of  a  mistake, 
I  believe. 

Bev.  You  see,  Sir  John,  what  your  suspicions 
are  come  to.  I  never  was  within  your  doors  be-  , 
fore  this  day  ;  nor  should  I,  perhaps,  have  had  the 
honour  of  speaking  to  your  lady,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  misunderstanding  your  mutual  jealousies  oc 
casioned  between  Belinda  and  me. 

Bland.  And  your  ladyship  has  been  ingenious 
enough  to  work  out  of  those  whimsical  circum 
stances  a  charge  against  my  daughter.  Ha,  ha  ! 

SirJ.  It  is  ever  her  way,  sir.  I  told  you,  my 
dear,  that  you  would  make  yourself  very  ridiculous. 

LadyR.  I  fancy,  sir,  you  have  not  been  behind 
hand  with  me.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  W.  And  now,  Mr.  Blandford,  I  think  we  may 
as  well  let  the  match  go  on  as  we  at  first  intended. 

Bland.  No,  no  more  of  that;  you  have  disposed 
of  your  son.  Belinda,  I  no  longer  oppose  your  in 
clinations,  take  Mr.  Beverley  as  soon  as  you  will. 

SirJ.  Now  let  us  see ;  if  she  agrees  to  marry 
him,  why  then  she  knows  he  is  innocent,  and  I 
shall  be  satisfied.  (Aside.) 

Belin.  If  you  insist  upon  it,  sir. 

Bland.  I  do  insist. 

LadyR.  If  Beverley  accepts  of  her,  all  my  sus 
picions  are  at  an  end.  (Aside.) 

Bev.  Thus  let  me  take  the  bright  reward  of  all 
my  wishes.  (Takes  her  hand.) 

Belin.  Since  it  is  over,  you  have  used  your  au 
thority,  sir,  to  make  me  happy  indeed.  We  have 
both  seen  our  error,  and  frankly  confess  we  have 
both  been  in  the  wro  jg  too. 

Sir  W.  Why,  we  have  been  all  in  the  wrong,  I 
think. 

Sir  J.  It  has  been  a  day  of  mistakes,  but  of  for 
tunate  ones,  conducing  at  last  to  the  advantage  of 
all  parties.  My  Lady  Restless  will  now  be  taught — 

Lady  R.  Sir  John,  I  hope  you  will  be  taught — 

Bland.  Never  mention  what  is  past.  The  wrang 
ling  of  married  people,  about  unlucky  questions 
that  break  out  between  them,  is  like  ihe  lashing 
of  a  top  i  it  only  serves  to  keep  it  up  the  longer. 

Sir  J".  Very  true  ;  and  since  we  have  been  ALL 
IN  THE  WRONG  to-day,  we  will,  for  the  future, 
endeavour  to  be  ALL  IN  THE  RIGHT. 

Bev.  A  fair  proposal,  Sir  John  ;  we  will  make  it 
our  business,  both  you  who  are  married,  and  we 
who  are  now  entering  into  that  state,  by  mutual 
confidence  to  ensure  mutual  happiness. 

The  god  of  love  thinks  we  profane  his  fire, 
When  trifles,  light  as  air,  mistrust  inspire. 
But  where  esteem  and  gen'rous  passions  spring, 
There  reigns  secure,  and  waves  his  purple  wing; 
Gives  homefelt  peace  ;  prevents  the  nuptial  strife  ; 
Endears  the  bliss,  and  oids  it  last  for  life.  [Exeunt. 


ROSINA; 

AN  OPERA,   IN  TWO  ACTS.— BY  MRS.  BROOKE. 


Act  II.— Scene  1. 


CAPTAIN    BELVILLE 
MR.   BELVILLE 
WILLIAM 


CHARACTERS. 

RUSTIC 

IRISHMEN 

VILLAGERS 


DORCAS 
PH(EBE 
ROSINA 


ACT  I.— SCENE  I.— A  Cottage. 
DORCAS,  seated  on  a   bench,  is  spinning;  ROSINA 
and  PHOEBE  are  measuring  corn ;  WILLIAM  enters, 
and  they  sing  the  following 

TRIO. 

When  the  rosy  morn  appearing, 
Paints  ivith  gold  the  verdant  lawn, 

Bees,  on  banks  of  thyme  disporting, 
Sip  the  sweets,  and  hail  the  dawn. 

Warbling  birds,  the  day  proclaiming, 

Carol  sweet  the  lively  strain ; 
They  forsake  their  leafy  dwelling, 

To  secure  the  golden  grain. 

See,  content,  the  humble  gleaner 

Takes  the  scattered  ears  that  fall; 
Mature,  all  her  children  viewing, 
Kindly  bounteous,  cares  for  all. 

(  William  retires  withPh&be.) 
Ros.  See,  my  dear  Dorcas,  what  we  gleaned  yes 
terday  in  Mr.  Belville's  field. 

Dor.  Lord  love  thee  !  but  take  care  of  thyself; 
thou  art  but  tender.  [out  the  lamp  1 

Ros.  Indeed,  it  does  not  hurt  me.     Shall  I  put 
Dor.  Do,  dear;  the  poor  must  be  sparing.  (R<>- 
sina  going  to  put  out  the  lamp,  Dorcas  looks  after 
her  and  sighs;  she  returns  hastily.) 
Ros.  Why  do  you  sigh,  Dorcas  1 
Dor.  I  canno'  bear  it:  it's  nothing  to  Phoebe 
and  me,  but  thou  wast  not  born  to  labour. 

Ros.  Why  should  I  repine  1  Heaven,  which  de 
prived  me  of  my  parents,  and  my  fortune,  left  me 
health,  content,  and  innocence.  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  riches  lead  to  happiness.  Do  you  think  the 
nightingale  sings  the  sweeter  for  being  in  a  gilded 
cage? 
Dor.  Sweeter,  I'll  maintain  it,  than  the  poor 


little  linnet  that  thou  pick'dst  up  half  starved  under 
the  hedge  yesterday,  after  its  mother  had  been  shot, 
and  brought'st  to  life  in  thy  bosom.  Let  me  speak 
to  his  honour;  he's  main  kind  to  the  poor. 

Ros.  Not  for  the  world,  Dorcas ;  I  want  nothing ; 
you  have  been  a  mother  to  me. 

Dor.  Would  I  could!  Would  I  could!  I  ha' 
worked  hard  and  'arn'd  money  in  my  time ;  but  now 
I  am  old  and  feeble,  and  am  pushed  about  by  every 
body.  More's  the  pity,  I  say  ;  it  was  not  so  in  my 
young  time ;  but  the  world  grows  wickeder  every 
day. 

Ros.  Your  age,  my  good  Dorcas,  requires  rest; 
go  into  the  cottage,  whilst  Phoebe  and  I  join  the 
gleaners,  who  are  assembling  from  every  part  of 
the  village. 

Dor.  Many  a  time  have  I  carried  thy  dear  mo 
ther,  an  infant,  in  these  arms  ;  little  did  I  think  a 
child  of  her's  would  live  to  share  my  poor  pittance. 
But  I  won't  grieve  thee.  (  Dorcas  enters  the  cottage.) 
Phce.  What  makes  you  so  melancholy,  Rosina? 
Mayhap  it's  because  you  have  not  a  sweetheart? 
But  you  are  so  proud,  you  won't  let  our  young  men 
come  a-near  you.  You  may  live  to  repent  being  so 
scornful.  (Rosina  retires.) 

AIR.— PHCEBE. 
When  William  at  eve  meets  me  down  at  the  stile, 

How  sweet  is  the  nightingale's  song  ! 
Of  the  day  I  forget  all  the  labour  and  toil, 

Whilst  the  moon  plays  yon  branches  among. 
By  her  beams, without  blushing,  I  hear  him  complain, 

And  believe  every  word  of  her  song: 
You  know  not  how  sweet  'tis  to  love  the  dear  swain, 
Whilst  the  moon  plays  yon  branches  among. 

(During  the  last  stanza,  William  appears, 
and  makes  signs  to  Pho3be;  who   steak 
softly  to  him,  and  they  disappear.) 
•>  1 


ROS1NA. 


[ACT  I. 


Ron.  How  small  a  part  of  my  evils  is  poverty 
And  how  little  does  Phoebe  know  the  heart  she 
thinks  insensible !  the  heart  which  nourishes  a 
hopeless  passion.  I  blest,  like  others,  Belville's 
gentle  virtues,  and  knew  not  that  'twas  love.  Un 
happy,  lost  Rosina ! 

AIR. — ROSINA. 

The  morn  returns,  in  saffron  dresl, 
J3ut  not  to  sad  Rosina  rest. 

The  blushing  morn  awakes  the  strain, 

Awakes  the  tuneful  choir  ; 
But  sad  Rosina  ne'er  again 

Shall  strike  the  sprightly  lyre. 
Rust.  (  Without.)  To  work,  my  hearts  of  oak,  to 
work  ;  here  the  sun  is  half  an  hour  high,  and  not  a 
stroke  struck  yet. 

Enter  RUSTIC,  singing,  followed  by  Reapers. 

AIR. 

Rust.  See,  ye  swains,  yon  streaks  of  red 
Call  you  from  your  slothful  bed; 
Late  you  tilTd  the  fruitful  soil; 
See!  where  harvest  crowns  your  toil! 
Cho.     Late  you  tilVd  the,  fruitful  soil; 

See!  where  harvest  crowns  your  toil! 
Rust.  As  we  reap  the  golden  corn, 

Laughing  plenty  Jills  her  horn: 
What  would  gilded  pomp  avail, 
Should  the  peasant's  labour  fail? 
Cho.      What  would  gilded  pomp  avail 

Should  the  peasant's  labour  fail? 
Rust.  Ripen  d fields  your  cares  repay  ; 
Sons  of  labour,  haste  away; 
Bunding,  see  the  waving  grain 
Crown  the  year,  and  cheer  the  swain, 
Cho.     Bending,  see  the  waving  grain 

Crown  the  year,  and  cheer  the  swain. 
Rush.  Hist !  there's  his  honour.     Where  are  all 
the  lazy  Irishmen,  hired  yesterday  at  market? 
Enter  BEt.VILLE,  followed  by  two  Irishmen, 
llrish.  Is  it  us  he's!  al  king  of,  Paddy?  Then  the 
devil  may  thank  him  for  his  good  commendations. 
Bel.  You  are  too  severe,  Rustic;  the  poor  fel 
lows  came  three  miles  this  morning;  therefore  I 
made  them  stop  at  the  manor-house  to  take  a  little 
refreshment. 

1  Irish.  Bless  your  sweet  face,  my  jewel,  and  all 
those  who  take  your  part.  Bad  luck  to  myself,  if 
I  would  not,  with  all  the  veins  of  my  heart,  split  the 
dew  before  vour  feet  in  a  morning. 

Rust.  If  I  do  speak  a  little  cross,  it's  for  your 
honour's  good.  (  The  Reapers  cut  th<;  corn,  and  make 
it  into  sheaves.  Rosina  follows,  and  gleans.) 

Rust.  What  a  dickens  does  this  girl  do  here? 
Keep  back  ;  wait  till  the  reapers  are  oft'  the  field; 
do  like  the  other  gleaners. 

Ros.  If  I  have  done  wrong,  sir,  I  will  put  what 

I  have  gleaned  down  again.  (She  lets  fall  the  ears.) 

Bel.  How  can  you  be  so  unfeeling,  Rustic?  She 

is  lovely,  virtuous,  and  in  want.     Let  fall  some 

ears,  that  she  may  glean  the  more. 

Rust.  Your  honour  is  too  good  by  half. 
Bel.  No  more :  gather  up  the  corn  she  has  let  fall. 
Do  as  I  command  you.  , 

Rust.  There  ;  take  the  whole  field,  since  his  ho 
nour  chooses  it.  ( Putting  the  corn  into  her  apron.) 

I 


Ros.  I  will  not  abuse  his  goodness. 

[Retires,  gleaning. 

2  Irish.  Upon  my  soul,  now,  his  honour's  no 
churl  of  the  wheat,  whatever  he  may  be  of  the  barley. 

[Exeunt. 

Bel.  (Looking  after  Rosina.)  What  bewitching 
softness  !  There  is  a  blushing,  bashful  gentleness, 
an  almost  infantine  innocence  in  that  lovely  coun 
tenance,  which  it  is  impossible  to  behold  without 
emotion.  She  turns  this  way  :  what  bloom  on  that 
cheek!  'Tis  the  blushing  down  of  the  peach. 


AIR,— BELVILLE. 

Her  mouth,  which  a  smile 
Devoid  of  all  guile, 

Half  opens  to  view, 
Is  the  bud  of  the  rose, 
In  the  morning  that  blows, 
ImpearVd  with  the  dew. 
More  fragrant  her  breath 
Than  the  flow 'r- scented  heath, 
-  A  t  the  dawning  of  day ; 
The  hawthorn  in  bloom, 
The  lily's  perfume, 

Or  the  blossoms  of  May. 
Enter  CAPTAIN  BELVILLE,  in  a  riding-dress. 
Capt.  B.  Good  morrow,  brother ;  you  are  early 
abroad. 

Bel.  My  dear  Charles,  I  am  happy  to  see  you. 
True,  I  find,  to  the  first  of  September. 

Capt.  B.  I  meant  to  have  been  here  last  night, 
but  one  of  my  wheels  broke,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
sleep  at  a  village  six  miles  distant,~~where  I  left  my 
chaise,  and  took  a  boat  down  the  river  at  day-break. 
But  your  corn  is  not  off'  the  ground. 

Bel.  You  know  our  harvest  is  late  in  the  north  ; 
but  you  will  find  all  the  lands  cleared  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain. 

Capt.B.  And  pray,  brother,  how  are  the  part 
ridges  this  season? 

Bd.  There  are  twenty  coveys  within  sight  of  my 
house,  and  the  dogs  are  in  fine  order. 

Capt.B.  The  gamekeeper  is  this  moment  lead 
ing  them  round.  I  am  fired  at  the  sight.  But 
where  is  my  little  rustic  charmer  ?  O  !  there  she  is  : 
I  am  transported.  (Aside.)  Pray,  brother, is  not 
that  the  little  girl,  whose  dawning  beauty  we  ad 
mired  so  much  last  year? 

Bel.  It  is,  and  more  lovely  than  ever.  I  shall 
dine  in  the  field  with  my  reapers  to-day,  brother: 
will  you  share  our  rural  repast,  or  have  a  dinner 
prepared  at  the  manor-house  ? 

Capt.  B.  By  no  means  :  pray  let  me  be  of  your 
party  :  your  plan  is  an  admirable  one,  especially  if 
your  girls  are  handsome.  I'll  walk  round  the  field, 
and  meet  you  at  dinner-time.  [Exit  Belville. 

AIR. 
By  the  dawn  to  the  downs  we  repair, 

With  bosoms  right  jocund  and  qay, 
And  gain  more  than  pheasant  or  hare; 
Gain  health  by  the  sports  of  the  day. 
Mark!  mark!  to  the  right  hand,  prepare! 
See  Diana!  she  points:  see,  they  rise: 
See,  they  float  on  the  bosom  of  air! 
Fire  away !  whilst  loud  echo  replies, 

Fire  away! 

Hark!  the  volley  resounds  to  the  skies; 
Whilst  echo  in  thunder  replies: 
In  thunder  replies, 
And  resounds  to  the  skies, 
Fire  away !  Fire  away !  Fire  away ! 

(Rosina  re-appears,  Captain  Belville  goes 
up  to  her,  gleans  a  few  ears,  and  presents 
them  to  her ;  she  refuses  them,  and  runs 
out;  he  follows  her.) 
Enter  WILLIAM,  speaking  as  he  enters. 
Will.  Lead  the  dors  back,  James  ;  the  Captain 
won't  shoot  to-day.  (Seeing  Rustic  and  Phoebe  be 
hind.')  Indeed,  so  close!  I  don't  half  like  it. 

Enter  RUSTIC  and  PHCEBE. 

Rust.  That's  a  good  girl !  do  as  I  bid  you,  and 
you  sha'n't  want  encouragement.  (He  goes  up  to 
he  Reapers,  and  William  comes  forward.) 

Will.  O  no,  I  dare  sav  she  won't.  So,  Mrs. 
Phoebe ! 

Phce.  And  so,  Mr.  William,  if  you  go  to  that ! 
Witt.  A  new  sweetheart,  I'll  be  sworn  ;  and  a 
>retty  comely  lad  he  is  :  but  he's  rich,  and  that's 
enough  to  win  a  woman. 


SCENE  1.] 


ROSINA. 


Phos.  I  don't  desarve  this  of  you,  William  ;  but 
I'm  rightly  sarved,  for  being  such  an  easy  fool. 
You  think,  mayhap,  I'm  at  my  last  prayers  ;  but 
you  may  find  yourself  mistaken. 

Will.  You  do  right  to  "cry  out  first  ;  you  think, 
belike,  that  I  did  not  see  you  take  that  posey  from 
Harry. 

Phoe.  And  you,  belike,  that  I  did  not  catch  you 
tying  up  one,  of  cornflowers  and  wild  roses,  for 
the  miller's  maid  ;  but  I'll  be  fool'd  no  longer  ;  I 
have  done  with  you,  Mr.  William. 

Will.  I  sha'i/t  break  my  heart,  Mrs.  Phoebe. 
The  miller's  maid  loves  the  ground  I  walk  on. 

DUETT.— WILLIAM  awrfPncEBE. 
Will.  I've  kiss' d  and  I've  prattled  with  fifty  fair 

maids, 

And  chang'd  them  as  oft,  d'ye  see! 
But  of  all  the  fair  maidens  that  dance  on  the 

green, 

The  maid  of  the  mill  for  me. 
Phoe.    There's  fifty  young  men,  who  have  told  me 

fine  tales, 

And  call' d  me  the  fairest  she  : 
But  of  all  the  gay  wrestlers  that  sport  on 

thegreen, 

Young  Harry's  the  lad  for  me. 
Will.  Her  eyes  are  as  black  as  a  sloe  in  the  hedge, 

Her  face  like  the  blossoms  in  May, 
Her  teeth  are  as  white  as  the  new-shorn  flock, 

Her  breath  like  the  new-made  hay. 
Phoe.    He's  tall  and  he's  straight  as  the  poplar  tree, 

His  cheeks  are  as  fresh  as  the  rose  ; 
He  looks  like  a  squire  of  high  degree, 

When  drest  in  his  Sunday  clothes. 
Will.  I've  kiss'd  and  I've  prattled,  Sf-c. 
Phoe.  There's  fifty  young  men,  Sfc. 

[Exeunt  Phce.  and  Will. 

RosiNA  runs  across  the  stage,  CAPTAIN  BELVILLE 
following  her. 

Capt.  B.  Slay  and  hear  me,  Rosina.  Why  will 
you  fatigue  yourself  thus?  Only  homely  girls  are 
born  to  work.  Your  obstinacy  is  vain;  you  shall 
hear  me.  4 

Ros.  Why  do  you  stop  me,  sir?  My  time  is  pre 
cious.  When  the  gleaning  season  is  over,  will  you 
make  up  my  loss? 

Capt.  B.  Yes. 

Ros.  Will  it  be  any  advantage  to  you  to  make 
me  lose  my  day's  work? 

Capt.B.  Yes. 

Ros.  Would  it  give  you  pleasure  to  see  me  pass 
all  my  days  in  idleness? 

Capt.  B.  Yes. 

Ros.  We  differ  greatly  then,  sir.  I  only  wish 
for  so  much  leisure  as  makes  me  return  'to  my 
work  with  fresh  spirit.  We  labour  all  the  week, 
'tis  true  ;  but  then  how  sweet  is  our  rest  on  Sun 
day  ! 

AIR. 

Whilst  with  village  maids  I  stray, 
Sweetly  wears  the  joyous  day ; 
Cheerful  glows  my  artless  breast, 
Mildcontent  the  cons'ant  guest. 

Capt.  B.  Mere  prejudice,  child;  you  will  know 
better.  I  pity  you,  and  will  make  your  fortune. 

Ros.  Let  me  call  my  mother,  sir ;  I  am  young. 
and  can  support  myself  by  my  labour ;  but  she  is 
old  and  helpless,  and  your  charity  will  be  well  be 
stowed.  Please  to  transfer  to  her  the  bounty  you 
intended  for  me. 

Capt.  B.  Why— as  to  that— 

Ros.  I  understand  you,  sir ;  your  compassion 
does  not  extend  to  old  women. 

Capt.  B.  Really — I  believe  not. 

Enter  DORCAS,  from  the  Cottage. 
Ros,  You  are  just  come  in  time,  mother.  I  have 


met  with  a  generous  gentleman,  whose  charity  in 
clines  him  to  succour  youth. 

Dor.  'Tis  very  kind.     And  old  age — 

Ros.  He'll  tell  you  that  himself.  [Exit. 

Dor.  I  thought  so.  Sure,  sure,  'tis  no  sin  to 
be  old. 

Capt.  B.  You  must  not  judge  of  me  by  others, 
honest  Dorcas.  I  am  sorry  for  your  misfortunes, 
and  wish  to  serve  you. 

Dor.  And  to  what,  your  honour,  may  I  owe  this 
kindness? 

Capt.  B.  You  have  a  charming  daughter — 

Dor.  I  thought  as  much.  A  vile  wicked  man ! 
(Aside.) 

Capt.  B.  Beauty  like  her's  might  find  a  thousand 
resources  in  London  ;  the  moment  she  appears 
there,  she  will  turn  every  head. 

Dor.  And  is  your  honour  sure  her  own  won't 
turn  at  the  same  time  ? 

Capt.  B.  She  shall  live  in  affluence,  and  take  care 
of  you  too,  Dorcas. 

Dor.  I  guess  your  honour's  meaning ;  but  you 
are  mistaken,  sir.  If  I  must  be  a  trouble  to  the 
dear  child,  I  had  rather  owe  my  bread  to  her 
labour  than  her  shame. 

[Goes  into  the  Cottage,  and  shuts  the  door. 

Capt.  B.  These  women  astonish  me  ;  but  I  won't 
give  it  up  so. 

Enter  RUSTIC,  crossing  the  stage. 

Capt.  B.  A  word  with  you,  Rustic. 

Rust.  I  am  in  a  great  hurry,  your  honour  ;  I  am 
going  to  hasten  dinner. 

Capt.  B.  I  sha'n't  keep  you  a  minute.  Take  these 
five  guineas. 

Rust.   For  whom,  sirl 

Capt.  B.  For  yourself.     And  this  purse. 

Rust.  For  whom,  sir? 

Capt.  B.  For  Rosina  ;  they  say  she  is  in  distress, 
.and  wants  assistance. 

Rust.  What  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  see  you 
so  charitable!  But  whv  give  me  money,  sir? 

Capt.  B.  Only  to — tell  Rosina  there  is  a  person 
who  is  very  much  interested  in  her  happiness. 

Rust.  How  much  you  will  please  his  honour  by 
this !  He  takes  mightily  to  Rosina,  and  prefers 
her  to  all  the  young  women  in  the  parish. 

Capt.B.  Prefers  her!   Ah!  you  sly  rogue! 

Rust.  Your  honour's  a  wag;  but  I'm  sure  I 
meant  no  harm. 

Capt.  B.  Give  her  the  money,  and  tell  her  she 
shall  never  want  a  friend:  but  not  a  word  to  my 
brother. 

Rust.  All's  safe,  your  honour.  [Exit  Captain 
Belville.']  I  don't  vastly  like  this  business.  At 
the  captain's  age,  this  violent  charity  is  a  little  du- 
berous.  I  am  his  honour's  servant,  and  it's  my 
duty  to  hide  nothing  from  him.  I'll  go  seek  his 
honour  ;  O,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  BELVILLE. 

Bel.  Well,  Rustic,  have  you  any  intelligence  to 
communicate  ? 

Rust.  A  vast  deal,  sir.  Your  brother  begins  to 
make  good  use  of  his  money ;  he  has  given  me  these 
five  guineas  for  myself,  and  this  purse  for  Rosina. 

Bel.  For  Rosina!  'Tis  plain  he  loves  her. 
(Aside.)  Obey  him  exactly  ;  but  as  distress  ren 
ders  the  mind  haughty,  and  Rosina's  situation  re 
quires  the  utmost  delicacy,  contrive  to  execute 
your  commission  in  such  a  manner,  that  she  may 
not  even  suspect  from  whence  the  money  comes. 

Rust.  I  understand  your  honour. 

Bel.  Have  you  gained  any  intelligence  in  respect 
to  Rosina? 

Rust.  I  endeavoured  to  get  all  I  could  from  the 
old  woman's  grand-daughter  ;  but  all  she  kuew  was, 
that  she  was  no  kin  to  Dorcas,  and  that  she  had 
had  a  good  bringing-up  ;  but  here  come  the  reapers 


ROSINA. 


[ACT   II. 


Enter  CAPTAIN  BELVILLE,  followed  by  the  Reapers. 

FINALE. 
Bel.          By  this  fountain  s  flow' ry  side, 

Drest  in  nature's  blooming  pride, 

Where  the  poplar  trembles  high, 

And  the  bees  in  clusters  fly, 
Whilst  the  herdsman  on  the  hill 

Listens  to  the  falling  rill, 

Pride  and  cruel  scorn  away, 

Let  vs  share  the  festive  day. 
/  Taste  our  pleasures  ye  who  may, 
Ros.     J  This  is  Nature's  holyday. 
Bel.      ^  Simple  Nature  ye  who  prize, 
\,  Life's  fantastic forms  despise. 
Cho.         Taste  our  pleasures  ye  who  may, 

This  is  Nature's  holyday. 
Capt.  B.  Blushing  Bell,  with  downcast  eyes, 

Sighs,  and  knows  not  why  she  sighs. 

Tom  is  near  her — we  shall  know — 

How  he  eyes  her — Is't  not  so? 
Cho.         Taste  our  pleasures  ye  who  may, 

This  is  Nature's  holyday. 
Will.        He  is  fond,  and  she  is  shy; 

He  would  kiss  her!— fie!— oh,  fie! 

Mind  thy  sickle,  let  her  be; 

By  and  by  she' II follow  thee. 
Clio.         Busy  censors,  hence  I  away  ! 

This  is  Nature's  holyday. 
Rust.       Now  we'll  quaff  the  nut-brown  ale, 

Then  we'll  tell  the  sportive  tale; 

All  is  jest,  and  all  is  glee, 

All  is  youthful  jollity. 
Cho.         Taste  our  pleasures  ye  who  may, 

This  is  Nature's  holyday. 
Phoe.       Lads  and  lasses,  all  advance, 

Carol  blithe,  and  form  the  dance; 

Trip  it  lightly  while  you  may, 

This  is  Nature's  holyday. 
Cho.         Trip  it  lightly  while  you  may, 

This  is  Nature's  holyday.  (Dance.) 

ACT  II.— SCENE  I.— The  same. 

Enter  RUSTIC. 

Rust.  This  purse  is  the  plague  of  my  life  ;  I  hate 
money  when  it  is  not  my  own.  I'll  e'en  put  in  the 
five  guineas  he  gave  me  for  myself;  I  don't  want 
it,  and  they  do.  They  certainly  must  find  it  there. 
But  I  hear  the  cottage-door  open.  (Puts  the  purse 
on  the  bench,  and  retires.) 

Enter  DORCAS  and  ROSINA,  from   the    Cottage. 
Dorcas  with  a  great  basket  on  her  arm,  filled  with 

skeins  of  thread. 

Dor.  I  am  just  going,  Rosina,  to  carry  this  thread 
to  the  weaver's. 

Ros.  This  basket  is  too  heavy  for  you ;  pray,  let 
me  carry  it.  (Sets  the  basket  on  the  bench.) 

Dor.  No,  no.  (Peevishly.) 

Eos.  If  you  love  me,  only  take  half;  this  evening, 
or  to-morrow  morning,  I  will  carry  the  rest.  (  Takes 
part  of  the  skeins  out  of  the  basket.)  There,  be  angry 
with  me  if  you  please. 

Dor.  No,  my  sweet  lamb,  I  am  not  angry  ;  but 
Leware  of  men. 

Ros.  Have  you  any  doubts  of  my  conduct,  Dorcas  ? 

Dor.  Indeed  I  have  not,  love;  and,  yet,  I  am 
uneasy. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  BELVILLE,  unperceived. 
Go  back  to  the  reapers,  whilst  I  carry  this  thread. 

Ros.  I'll  go  this  moment. 

Dor.  But  as  I  walk  but  slow,  and  'tis  a  good 
way,  you  may  chance  to  be  at  home,  before  me ;  so 

Ros.  I  will.  [take  the  key. 

Capt.  B.  (Aside.)  Rosina  to  be  at  home  before 
Dorcas  !  How  lucky  !  I'll  slip  into  the  house,  and 
wait  her  coming,  if  'tis  till  midnight.  [Exit. 

Dor.  Let  nobody  go  into  the  house. 

Ros.  I'll  take  care. 

Dor.  But  first  I'll  double  lock  the  door.  (Locks 


the  door,  and  going  to  take  up  the  basket,  sees  the 
purse.)     Good  lack  !   What  is  here?  A  purse,  as  I 
Ros.  How !  [live  ! 

Dor.  Come,  and  see  ;  'tis  a  purse,  indeed. 
Ros.  Heavens  !  'tis  full  of  gold. 
Dor.  We  must  put  up  a  bill  at  the  church-gate, 
and  restore  it  to  the  owner.     The  best  way  is  to 
carry  the  money  to  his  honour,  and  get  him  to  keep 
ittill  the  owner  is  (bund.  You  shall  go  with  it,love. 
Ros.  Pray  excuse  me,  I  always  blush  so. 
Dor.  'Tis    nothing   but    childishness :    but  hjs 
honour  will  like  your  bashfulness  better  than  too 
much  courage.  [Exit. 

Ros.  I  cannot  support  his  presence  ;  my  embar 
rassment — my  confusion — a  stronger  sensation  than 
that  of  gratitude  agitates  my  heart.  Yet,  hope,  in 
my  situation,  were  madness. 

AIR.— ROSINA. 
Sweet  transports,  gentle  wishes,  go! 

In  vain  his  charms  have  gain'd  my  heart: 
Since  fortune,  still  to  love  a  foe, 
And  cruel  duty,  bid  us  part. 
Ah!  why  does  duty  chain  the  mind, 
And  part  those  souls  which  love  hasjoin'd? 

Enter  WILLIAM. 

Pray,  William,  do  you  know  of  anybody  that  has 
lost  a  purse  1 

Will.  I  knows  nothing  about  it. 
Ros.  Dorcas,  however,  has  found  one. 
Will.  So  much  the  better  for  she. 
Ros.  You  will  oblige  me  very  much,  if  you  will 
carry  it  to  Mr.  Belville,  and  beg  him  to  keep  it  till 
the  owner  is  found. 

Will.  Since  you  desire  it,  I'll  go :  it  sha'n't  be 
the  lighter  for  my  carrying. 

Ros.  That  I  am  sure  of,  William.  [Exit. 

Enter  PHCEBE. 

Phoe.  There's  William ;  but  I'll  pretend  not  to 
see  him. 

AIR. — PHCEBE. 
Henry  cull'd  the  flow'ret's  bloom, 
Marian  lov'd  the  soft  perfume, 
Had  playful  kiss'd,  but  prudence  near 
Whispered  timely  in  her  ear, 
Simple  Marian,  ah!  beware; 
Touch  them  not,  for  love  is  there. 
(  Throws  away  her  nosegay.     While  she  is  singing, 
William  turns,  looks  at  her,  whistles,  and  plays 
with  his  stick.) 

Will.  That's  Harry's  posy;  the  slut  likes  me 
still.  (Aside.) 

Phce.  That's  a  copy  of  his  countenance,  I'm  sar- 

tin ;  he  can  no  more  help  following  me  nor  he  can 

be  hanged.  (Aside.  William  crosses  again,  singing.) 

Will.  Ofallthefair  maidens  that  dance  on  the  green, 

The  maid  of  the  mill  for  me. 

Phce.  I'm  ready  to  choke  wi'  madness  ;  but  I'll 
not  speak  first,  an  I  die  fort.  (William  sings, 
throwing  up  his  stick,  and  catching  it.) 

Will.  Her  eyes  are  as  black  as  the  sloe  in  the  hedge, 

Her  face  like  the  blossoms  in  May. 
Pho2.  J.  can't  bear  it  no  longer ;  you  vile,  un 
grateful,  parfidions — but  it's  no  matter.  I  can't 
think  what  I  could  see  in  you.  Harry  loves  me, 
and  is  a  thousand  times  more  handsomer.  (Sings, 
sobbing  at  every  word.) 

Of  all  the  gay  wrestlers  that  sport  on  the  green. 
Young  Harry's  the  lad  for  me. 
Will.  He's  yonder  a  reaping:  shall  I  call  him? 
(Offers  to  go.) 

Phce.  IVJy  grandmother  leads  me  the  life  of  a 
dog ;  and  it's  all  along  of  you. 

Will.  Well,  then  she'll  be  better  temper'd  now. 
Phce.  I  did  not  value  her  scolding  of  a  brass  far 
thing,  when  I  thought  as  how  you  were  true  to  me. 
Will.  Wasn't  I  true  to  you !     Look  in  my  face, 
and  say  that. 


SCENE  1.] 


ROS1NA. 


AIR.— WILLIAM. 

When  bidden  to  the  wake  or  fair, 

The  joy  of  each  free-hearted  swain, 
Till  Phoebe  promis'd  to  be  there, 
I  loiter  d,  last  of  all  the  train. 
If  chance  some  fairing  caught  her  eye, 

The  riband  gay,  or  silken  glove, 
With  eager  haste  I  ran  to  buy ; 
For  what  is  gold  compared  to  love? 

j  on  her  bosom  placed, 
lould  Harry's  sweeter  scents  exhale  ! 
Her  auburn  locks  my  riband  grac'd, 
And  flutter' d  in  the  wanton  gale. 
With  scorn  she  hears  me  now  complain, 

Nor  can  my  rustic  presents  move,' 
Her  heart  prefers  a  richer  swain, 

And  gold,  alas !  has  banish' d  love.     (Going.} 
Will.  (Returns.)  Let's  part  friendly  how soraever. 
Bye,  Phoebe:  I  shall  always  wish  you  well. 
'Ph(K.  Bye,  William.     (Cries.) 
Will.  My  heart  begins  to  melt  a  little.    (Aside.) 
I  loved  you  very  well  once,   Phoebe :  but  you  are 
grown  so  cross,  and  have  such  vagaries. 

Phoe.  I'm  sure  I  never  had  no  vagaries  with  you, 
William.  But  go  ;  mayhap  Kate  may  be  angry. 

Will.  And  who  cares  for  she!  I  never  minded 
her  anger,  nor  her  coaxing  neither,  till  you  were 
cross  to  me. 

Phce.  O  the  father!    I  cross  to  you,  William] 
Will.  Did  you  not  tell  me,  this  very  morning 
as  how  you  had  done  wi'  me  1 

Phoe.  One  word's  as  good  as  a  thousand.  Do 
you  love  me,  William? 

Will.  Do  I  love  thee  1  Do  I  love  dancing  on  the 
green  better  than  threshing  in  a  barn?  Do  I  love  a 
wake,  or  a  harvest-home  ? 

Phce.  Then  I'll  never  speak  to  Harry  again  the 
longest  day  I  have  to  live. 

Will.  I'll  turn  my  back  o'the  miller's  maid  th 
first  time  I  meet  her. 

Phoe.  Will  you,  indeed  and  indeed? 
Will.  Marry  will  I ;  and  more  nor  that,  I'll  g 
speak  to  the  parson  this  moment:  I'm  happier — 
Zooks  !  I'm  happier  nor  a  lord  or  a  squire  of  five 
hundred  a-year. 

DUETT.— PH<EBE  and  WILLIAM. 
Phoe.  In  'gaudy  courts,  with  aching  hearts, 

The  great  at  fortune  rail: 
The  hills  may  higher  honours  claim, 

But  peace  is  in  the  vale. 
Will.    See  high-born  dames,  in  rooms  of  state, 

With  midnight  revels  pale  ; 
No  youfh  admires  their  fading  charms, 

For  beauty's  in  the  vale. 
Both.  Amid  the  shades  the  virgin's  sighs 

Add  fragrance  to  the  gale: 
So  they  that  will  may  take  the  hill, 

Since  love  is  in  the  vale.  [Exeunt 

Enter  BELVILLE. 
Bel.  I  tremble  at  the  impression  this  lovely  gir 
has  made  on  my  heart.  My  cheerfulness  has  lef 
me,  and  I  am  grown  insensible  even  to  the  deliciou 
pleasure  of  making  those  happy  who  depend  on  m 
protection. 

AIR. — BELVILLE. 
Ere  bright  Rosina  met  my  eyes, 

How  peaceful  pass' d  the  joyous  day! 
In  rural  sports  I  gain'd  the  prize, 

Each  virgin  listen  d  to  my  lay. 
But  now  no  more  I  touch  the  lyre, 

No  more  the  rustic  sport  can  please  ,* 
/  live  the  slave  of  fond  desire, 

Lost  to  myself,  to  mirth,  and  ease. 
Tim  tree,  that  in  a  happier  hour, 

Its  boughs  extended  o'er  the  plain, 
When  blasted  by  the  lightning's  power, 
Nor  charms  the  eye,  nor  shades  the  swain. 


ince  the  sun  rose,  I  have  been  in  continual  exer- 
ise ;  I  feel  exhansted,  and  will  try  to  rest  a  quarter 
fan  hour  on  this  bank.  (Lies  down  on  a  bank.) 
Gleaners  cross  the  Stage;  Enter  RosiNA. 

AIR.— ROSINA. 

sight  as  thistle-down  moving,  which  floats  on  the  air,. 
Sweet  gratitude's  debt  to  this  cottage  I  bear  : 
)f  autumn's  rich  store  I  bring  home  my  part, 
riie  weight  on  my  Jiead,  but  gay  joy  on  my  heart. 
What  do  I  see?     Mr.  Bel ville  asleep?    I'll  steal 
oftly — at  this  moment  I  may  gaze  on  him  without 
)lushing.   (Lays  down  the  corn,  and  walks  softly  up 
o  him.)     The  sun  points  full  on  this  spot ;  let  me 
"asten  these  branches  together  with  this  riband, 
and  shade  him  from  its  beams ;  yes,  that  will  do. 
But  if  he  should  wake — (takes  tlie  riband  from  her 
lusoin,    and  ties  the  branches  together) — how  my 
heart  beats  !     One  look  more — ah !  I  have  waked: 
dm.  (She  runs  to  the  door  of  the  cottage.) 

Bel.  What  noise  was  that  1     This  riband  I  have 
seen  before,  and  on  the  lovely  Rosina's  bosom. 
Goes  towards  the  cottage,) 

Ros.  I  will  hide  myself  in  the  house.  (Rosina 
opening  the  door,  sees  Capt.  Belville,  and  starts  back.) 
Heavens !  a  man  in  the  house! 

Capt.B.  Now, love  assist  me!  (Comes  out  and 
seizes  Rosina ;  she  breaks  from  him,  and  runs  af 
frighted  across  the  stage ;  Belville  follows ;  Captain 
Belville,  who  comes  out  to  pursue  her,  sees  his  brother 
and  steals  off  at  the  other  side.  Belville  leads  Ro 
sina  back. ) 

Bel.  Why  do  you  fly  thus,  Rosina  1 
Ros.  Where  is  he?     A  gentleman  pursued  me. 
Bel.  Don't  be  alarmed,  'twas  my  brother;   he-- 
could  not  mean  to  oftend  you. 

Ros.  Your  brother!  Why  then  does  he  not  imi 
tate  your  virtues  1  Why  was  he  here  ? 

Bel.  Forget  this ;  you  are  safe.  But  tell  me, 
Rosina,  for  the  question  is  to  me  of  importance, 
have  I  not  seen  you  wear  this  riband  1 

Ros.  Forgive  me,  sir  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  disturb 
you.  I  ouly  meant  to  shade  you  from  the  too  great 
heat  of  the  sun.  [tention? 

Bel.  To   what  motive  do  I  owe  this  tender  at- 
Ros.  Ah,  sir;  do  not  the  whole  village  love  you? 
Bd.  You  tremble;  why  are  you  alarmed? 
DUETT.— BELVILLE  and  ROSINA. 
Bel.  For  you,  my  sweet  maid,  nay,  be  not  afraid,- 

I  feel  an  affection  which  yet  wants  a  name. 
Ros.  When  first — but  in  vain — I  seek  to  explain, 
What  heart  but  must  love  you  ?  I  blush,  fear,. 

and  shame — 
Bel .   Why  thus  timid,  Rosina  ?  still  safe  by  my  side, 

Let  me  be  your  guardian,  protector,  and  guide. 
Ros.  My  timid  heart  pants — still  safe  by  your  side,. 

Be  you  my  protector ,  my  guardian,  my  guide. 
Bel.  Why  thus  timid,  Sfc. 
Ros.  My  timid  heart  pants,  8fc  + 
Bel.  Unveil   your  mind  to   me,   Rosina.      The 
graces  of  your  form,  the  native  dignity  of  your 
mind  which  breaks  through  the  lovely  simplicity 
of  your  deportment,    a  thousand  circumstances- 
concur  to  convince  me  you  were  not  born  a  villager. 
Ros.  To  you,  sir,  I  can  have  no   reserve.     A 
pride,  I  hope   an  honest  one,  made  me  wish  to 
sigh  in  secret  over  my  misfortunes. 
Bel.  They  are  at  an  end. 

Ros.  Dorcas  approaches,  sir;  she  can  best  re 
late  my  melancholy  story. 

Enter  DORCAS. 

Dor.  His  honour  here  1  Good  lack  ! 
Bel.  Will  you  let  me  speak  with  you  a  moment 
alone,  Dorcas? 

Dor.  Rosiua,  take  this  basket. 

[Exit  Rosina  with  the  basket. 
Bel.  Rosina  has  referred  me  to  you,  Dorcas,  for 


ROSINA. 


[ACT   II. 


an  account  of  her  birth,  which  I  have  long  suspect 
ed  to  be  above  her  present  situation. 

Dor.  To  be  sure,  your  honour,  since  the  dear 
child  gives  me  leave  to  speak,  she's  of  as  good  a 
family  as  any  in  England.  Her  mother,  sweet 
lady,  was  my  bountiful  old  master's  daughter, 
'Squire  Welford,  of  Lincolnshire.  His  estate  was 
seiz'd  for  a  mortgage  of  not  half  its  value,  just 
after  young  madam  was  married,  and  she  ne'er  got 
a  penny  of  her  portion. 
Bel.  And  her  father? 

Dor.  Was    a  brave  gentleman  too,    a   colonel. 
His  honour  went  to  the  Eastern  Indies,  to  better 
his  fortune,  and  madam  would  go  with  him.     The 
ship  was  lost,  and  they,  with  all  the  little  means 
they  had,  went  to  the  bottom.     Young  madam  Ro- 
sina  was  their  only  child  ;  they  left  her  at  school ; 
but  when  this  sad  news  came,  the  mistress  did  not 
care  for  keeping  her,  so  the  dear  child  has  shared 
Bel.  But  her  father's  name  ?      [my  poor  morsel. 
Dor.  Martin;  Colonel  Martin. 
Bel.  I  am  too   happy;  he  was  the  friend  of  my 
father's  heart;  a  thousand  times  have  I  heard  him 
lament  his  fate.     Rosina's  virtue^  shall  not  go  un 
rewarded. 

Dor.  Yes,  I  know'd  it  would  be  so.  Heaven 
never  forsakes  the  good  man's  children. 

Bel.  I  have  another  question  to  ask  you,  Dorcas, 
and  answer  me  sincerely;  is  her  heart  free? 

Dor.  To  be  sure,  she  never  would  let  any  of  our 
young  men  come  a-near  her  ;  and  yet — 
Bel.  Speak  ;  I  am  on  the  rack. 
Dor.  I'm  afear'd,    she   mopes   and   she   pines. 
But  your  honour  would  be  angry  ;  I'm  afeard  the 
Captain — 

ite/.Thenmy  foreboding  heart  was  right.  (Aside.) 

Enter  RUSTIC. 

Rust.  Help,  for  heaven's  sake,  sir!     Rosina's 
lost ;  she  is  carried  away. 
Bel.  Rosina! 

Enter  CAPTAIN  BELVILLE. 
Capt.B.  Don't  be  alarm'd;  let  me  go;  I'll  fly 
to  save  her. 

Bel.  With  me,  sir;  I  will  not  lose  sight  of  you. 
Rustic  hasten  instantly  with  our  reapers.  Dorcas, 
you  will  be  our  guide. 

Rust.  Don't  be  frightened,  sir ;  the  Irishmen 
have  rescued  her ;  she  is  just  here.  [Exit. 

Enter  Two  Irishmen. 

1  Irish.  Dry  your  tears,  my  jewel ;  we  have 
done  for  them.  [life. 

Dor.  Have  you  sav'd  her?  I  owe  you  more  than 
I  Irish.  Faith,  good  woman,  you  owe  me  no 
thing  at  all.  I'll  tell  your  honour  how  it  was.  My 
comrades  and  I  were  crossing  the  meadow,  going 
home,  when  we  saw  them  first;  and  hearing  a 
woman  cry,  I  look'd  up,  and  saw  them  putting 
her  into  a  skiff  against  her  will.  Says  I, .Paddy, 
is  not  that  the  clever  little  crater  that  was  glaning 
in  the  field  with  us  this  morning?"  "  "Pis  so, 
sure  enough,"  says  he.  "  By  Si.  Patrick,"  says 
I,  "there's  enough  of  us  to  rescute  her."  With 
that  we  ran  for  the  bare  life,  waded  up  to  the 
knees,  laid  about  us  bravely  with  our  shillelaghs, 
knock' d  them  out  of  the  skiff,  and  brought  her 
back  safe  ;  and  here  she  comes,  my  jewel. 
Re-enter  RUSTIC,  leading  ROSINA,  who  throws 

*  herself  into  Dorcas's  arms. 

Dor.  I  canno'  speak  ;  art  thou  safe? 
Bel.  I  dread  to  find  the  criminal. 
Rust.  Your  honour  need  not  go   far   a-field,  I 
believe ;   it  must  have  been  some   friend   of  the 
Captain's,  for  his  French  valet  commanded  the 
party. 

Capt.B.  I  confess  the  crime;  my  passion  for 
Rosina  hurried  me  out  of  myself. 

Bel.  You  have  dishonoured  me,  dishonoured 
jthe  glorious  profession  you  have  embraced.  But 


begone ;  I  renounce  you  as  my  brother,  and  re 
nounce  my  ill-plac'd  friendship. 

Capt.B.  Your  indignation  is  just;  I  have  of 
fended  almost  past  forgiveness.  Will  the  offer  of 
my  hand  repair  the  injury? 

Bel.  If  Rosina  accepts  it,  I  am  satisfied. 

Ros.  (To  Belviile.}  Will  you,  sir,  suffer— This, 
sir,  is  a  second  insult.  WThoever  offends  the  ob 
ject  of  his  love,  is  unworthy  of  obtaining  her. 

Bel.  This  noble  refusal  paints  your  character. 
I  know  another,  Rosina,  who  loves  you  with  as 
strong,  though  purer  ardour  ; — but  if  allowed  to 
hope — . 

Ros.  Do  not,  sir,  envy  me  the  calm  delight  of 
passing  my  independent  days  with  Dorcas,  in 
whom  I  have  found  a  mother's  tenderness. 

Bel.  Do  you  refuse  me  too,  then,  Rosina? 

Dor.  Yon,  sir?    You? 

Ros.  My  confusion,  my  blushes, — 

Bel.  Then  I  am  happy  !    My  life  !  my  Rosina  I 

Phce.  Do  you  speak  to  his'honour,  William. 

Will.  No  ;  do  you  speak,  Phoebe. 

Phce.  I  am  ashamed ;  William  and  I,  your  ho 
nour — William  prayed  me  to  let  him  keep  me  com 
pany  ;  so  he  gained  my  good  will  to  have  him,  if 
so  be  my  grandmother  consents. 

Will.  If  your  honour  would  be  so  good  to  speak 
to  Dorcas. 

Bel.  Dorcas,  you  must  not  refuse  me  anything 
to-day.  I'll  give  William  a  farm. 

Dor.  Your  honour  is  too  kind ;  take  her,  Wil 
liam,  and  make  her  a  good  husband. 

Will.  That  I  will,  dame.  (Belville  joins  their 
hands ;  they  bow  and  curtsey. ) 

Will,  and  Phce.  Thank  your  honour. 

Will.  What  must  I  do  with  the  purse,  your 
honour  ?  Dorcas  would  not  take  it. 

Bel.  I  believe  my  brother  has  the  best  right. 

Capt.B.  'Tis  your's,  William  ;  dispose  of  it  as 
you  please. 

Will.  Then  I'll  give  it  to  our  honest  Irishmen, 
who  fought  so  bravely  for  Rosina.  [Exeunt  Irishmen. 

Bel.  You  have  made  good  use  of  it,  William  ; 
nor  shall  my  gratitude  stop  here. 

Capt.B.  Allow  me  to  retire,  brother.  When  I 
am  worthy  of  your  esteem,  I  will  return,  and  de 
mand  my  rights  in  your  affection. 

Bel.  You  must  not  leave  us,  brother.  Resume 
the  race  of  honour  ;  be  indeed  a  soldier,  and  be 
more  than  my  brother ;  be  my  friend. 

FINALE. 

Bel.  To  bless,  and  to  be  blest,  be  ours, 

Whatever  our  rank,  whatever  our  powers; 
On  some  her  gifts  kind  fortune  showers, 
Who  reap,  like  us,  in  this  rich  scene. 

Capt.  B.    Yet  those  who  taste  her  bounty  less, 
The  sigh  malevolent  repress, 
And  loud  the  feeling  bosom  bless, 
Which  something  leaves  for  want  to  glean. 

Ros.          How  blest  am  I,  supremely  blest! 
Since  Belville  all  his  soul  exprest, 
And  fondly  clasp' d  me  to  his  breast : 
I  now  may  reap — how  chang'd  the  scene! 
But  ne'er  can  I  forget  the  day, 
When  all  to  want  and  woe  a  prey, 
Soft  pity  taught  his  soul  to  say, 
"  Unfeeling  Rustic,  let  her  glean!" 


<-  i  ne  nearts  _ 

The  heav'ns  such  goodness  must  repay  ; 
Rust.        And  blest  through  many  a  summer's  day, 
Will.     I   Full  crops  you'll  reap  in  this  rich  scene; 
Phoe.   ">  And  O!  when  summer's  joys  are  o'er, 
And  autumn  yields  its  fruits  no  more, 
j  New  blessings  be  there  yet  in  store, 
*-For  winter's  sober  hours  to  glean. 

Cho.         And  O !  when  summer's  joys  are  o'er,  &-c. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  at  Lord  Rakeland's. 
Enter  WILLIAM,  followed  by  LORD  RAKELAND. 

Lord  R.  At  home!  To  be  sure  I  am  ;  how  could 
you  make  any  doubts  about  if?  [Exit  William.] 
Deny  me  to  my  old  acquaintance  and  favourite 
friend,  Tom  Contest ! 

Enter  MR.  CONTEST. 

My  dear  Contest,  I  congratulate  us  both  that  your 
travels  are  completed,  and  that  you  are  come  to 
taste,  for  the  remainder  of  your  life,  the  joys  of your 
own  country. 

Con.  Whether  to  taste  joy  or  sorrow  I  am  yet 
in  doubt ;  for  I  am  uncertain  in  what  manner  I 
shall  be  received  by  my  father. 

Lord  R.  Have  not  you  seen  him  yet  1 
Con.  No  :  nor  dare  I,  till  I  know  in  what  hu 
mour  V-c  ns. 

Lord  R.  In  a  good  one,  you  may  depend  upon 
it ;  for  he  is  very  lately  married. 

Con.  To  my  utter  concern !  I  heard  some  time 
ago,  indeed,  that  it  was  his  design  to  marry  again. 
Pray  can  you  tell  me  who  my  new  mother  is  ? 

Lord  R.  I  am  told  she  is  very  young,  extremely 
lively,  and  prodigiously  beautiful.  I  am  told  too 
that  she  has  been  confined  in  the  country,  dressed 
and  treated  like  a  child,  till  her  present  age  of 
eighteen,  in  order  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 
youth  in  her  mother. 

Con.  But  who  is  her  mother  1  Of  what  family 
is  she? 

Lord  R.  That  I  don't  know  ',  and  I  suppose  your 


father  did  not  consider  of  what  family  she  was, 
but  merely  what  family  she  was  likely  to  bring 
1  im. 

Con.  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  married  on  pur 
pose  to  disinherit  me,  for  having  written  to  him, 
that  I  had  fixed  my  affections  upon  a  widow  of 
small  fortune,  but  one  who  was  so  perfectly  to  my 
wishes,  that  even  his  commands  could  not  force 
me  to  forsake  her. 

Lord  R.  And  were  you  in  earnest? 

Con.  I  thought  I  was  then  :  but  at  present  I  am 
more  hSmble.  I  have  implored  his  pardon  for 
thos'e  hasty  expressions,  and  now  only  presume  by 
supplication  to  obtain  his  approbation  of  my  choice. 

Lord  R.  Is  she  a  foreigner  1 

Con.  No  ;  an  Englishwoman.  We  met  at  Flo 
rence  ;  parted  at  Venice  ;  and  she  arrived  in  Lon 
don  just  four  days  before  me. 

Lord  R.  And  when  will  you  introduce  me  to  her  1 

Con.  Are  you  as  much  a  man  of  gallantry  as 
ever  ?  if  you  are,  you  shall  first  promise  me  not  to 
make  love  to  her. 

Lord  R.  As  to  that,  my  dear  friend,  you  know  I 
never  make  a  promise,  when  I  think  there  is  the 
least  probability  of  my  breaking  it. 

Con.  Then  positively  you  shall  not  see  my  choice 
till  I  am  secure  of  her.  But  I  can  tell  you  what 
I'll  do  :  I'll  introduce  you  to  my  young  mother-in- 
law,  if  you  like. 

Lord  R.  My  dear  friend,  that  will  do  quite  as 
well;  nay,  I  don't  know  if  it  won't  do  better. 
Come,  let  us  go  directly. 

Con.  Hold  f  not  till  I  have  obtained  my  father's 
leave  :  for,  after  offending  him  so  highly  as  not  to 
hear  from  him  these  sis.  months,  I  thought  it  neces- 
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sary  to  send  a  letter  to  him  as  soon  as  I  arrived 
this  morning,  to  beg  his  permission  to  wait  upon 
him.  And  here,  I  suppose,  is  his  auswer. 

Enter  WILLIAM,  who  gives  a  letter  to  Mr.  Contest. 

Wil.  Your  servant  inquired  for  you,  sir,  and  left 
this.  [.Exit. 

Con.  (Reads.)  An  invitation  to  go  to  his  house  im 
mediately.  Why  my  father  tells  me  he  was  only 
married  this  very  morning !  I  heard  he  was  mar 
ried  a  week  ago. 

Lord  R.  And  so  did  I  j  and  so  did  half  the  town. 
His  marriage  has  even  been  in  the  newspapers 
these  three  days.  I  long  to  have  a  kiss  of  the 
bride. 

Con.  Psha,  my  lord !  as  it  is  the  wedding  day, 
I  cannot  think  of  taking  you  now:  it  may  be  im 
proper. 

LordR.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  A  wedding  day 
is  a  public  day;  and  Sir  Adam  knows  upon  what 
familiar  terms  you  and  I  are.  Indeed,  my  dear 
friend,  my  going  will  be  considered  but  as  neigh 
bourly.  1  can  take  no  denial.  I  must  go. 

Con.  Well  if  it  must  be  so,  come  then.  (Going, 
stops.) Notwithstanding  the  cause  I  have  for  rejoic 
ing  at  this  kind  invitation  from  my  father,  still  I 
feel  embarrassed  at  the  thoughts  of  appearing  be 
fore  him,  in  the  presence  of  his  young  wife  ;  for  I 
have  no  doubt  but  she'll  take  a  dislike  to  me. 

Lord  R.  And  if  she  should,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
she'll  take  a  liking  to  me.  So  come  away,  and  be 
in  spirits.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  at  Sir  Adam  Contest's. 

Enter  SIR  AD  AM,  dressed  in  white  clothes  like  a 
bridegroom. 

Sir  A.  Nothing  is  so  provoking  as  to  be  in  a  si 
tuation  where  one  is  expected  to  be  merry ;  it  is 
like  being  asked  in  company  to  tell  a  good  story 
and  to  be  entertaining ;  and  then  you  are  sure  to 
be  duller  than  ever  you  were  in  your  life.  Now, 
notwithstanding  this  is  my  wedding  day,  I  am  in 
such  a  blessed  humour  that  I  should  like  to  make 
every 
But  I 
Contest. 

Enter  LADY  CONTEST,  slowly  and  pensively,  drest 
like  a  bride. 

(Aside.)  Now  I  will  be  in  a  good  humour,  in  spite 
of  all  my  doubts  and  fears. 

Lady  C.  Did  you  send  for  me,  Sir  Adam? 

Sir  Adam.  Yes,  my  dear  ;  your  guardian  is  just 
stept  home  to  bring  his  wife  to  dine  with  us  ;  and  I 
wished  to  have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with 
you.  Sit  down.(T/«?^  sit.)  I  observed,  Lady  Contest, 
(and  it  gave  me  uneasiness)  that  at  church  this 
moming,  while  the  ceremony  was  performing,  you 
looked  very  pale.  You  have  not  yet  wholly  re 
gained  your  colour:  and  instead  of  your  usual 
cheerful  countenance  and  air,  I  perceive  a  pensive, 
dejected — Come,  look  cheerful.  Why  don't  you 
look  cheerful?  Consider,  every  one  should  be 
happy  upon  their  wedding  day,  for  it  is  a  day  that 
seldom  comes  above  once  in  a  person's  life. 

Lady  C.  But  with  you,  Sir  Adam,  it  has  come 
twice. 

Sir  A.  Very  true,  it  has;  and  my  first  was  a  day 
indeed!  I  shall  never  forget  it!  My  wife  was  as 
young  as  you  are  now — 

Lady  C.  And  you  were  younger  than  you  are 
now — 

Sir  A.  (Aside.)  No,  I  won't  be  angry.  She  was 
beautiful  too,  nay  more,  she  was  good ;  she  pos 
sessed  every  quality.  But  this  is  not  a  proper 
topic  on  the  present  occasion  j  and  so,  my  dear, 
let  us  change  the  subject. 


person's  life  in  this  house  a  burthen  to  them, 
won't.    No,  I  won't.    Here  comes  my  Lady 


Lady  C.  Pray,  Sir  Adam,  is  it  true  that  your 
son  is  come  to  town? 

Sir  A.  It  is  ;  and  I  expect  him  every  moment. 

Lady  C.  And  have  you  invited  no  other  company 
all  day  ? 

Sir  A.  Your  guardian  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ploughman,  you  know,  will  be  here ;  and  what 
other  company  would  you  have  ? 

Lady  C.  In  the  country,  we  had  always  fiddles 
and  dancing  at  every  wedding;  and  I  declare  I 
have  been  merrier  at  other  people's  weddings,  than 
I  think  I  am  likely  to  be  at  my  own. 

Sir  A.  If  you  loved  me,  Lady  Contest,  you 
would  be  merry  in  my  company  alone.  Do  you 
love  me?  My  first  wife  loved  me  dearly. 

Lady  C.  And  so  do  I  love  you  dearly  ;  just  the 
same  as  I  would  love  my  father,  if  he  were  alive. 

Sir  A.  (Aside.)  Now  could  I  lay  her  at  my  feet 
for  that  sentence.  But  I  won't,  I  won't.  Answer 
me  this,  would  you  change  husbands  with  any  of 
your  acquaintance? 

Lady  C.  What  signifies  my  answering  such  a 
question  as  that,  when  I  am  sure  not  one  of  my 
acquaintance  would  change  with  me  1 

Sir  A.  What  makes  you  think  sol  Your  equi 
page  will  be  by  far  the  most  splendid  of  any  lady's 
you  will  visit.  I  have  made  good  my  promise  in 
respect  to  your  jewels  too;  and  I  hope  you  like 
them. 

Lady  C.  Like  them !  to  be  sure !  Oh,  my  dear 
Sir  Adam,  they  even  make  me  like  you. 

Sir  A.  A  very  poor  proof  of  your  love,  if  you 
can  give  me  no  other. 

Lady  C.  But  I'll  give  yon  fifty  others. 

Sir  A.  Name  them. 

Lady  C.  First ;  I  will  always  be  obedient  to  you. 

Sir  A.  That's  well. 

Lady  C.  Second ;  I  will  never  be  angry  with 
you,  it  you  should  go  out  and  stay  for  a  month  ; 
nay,  for  a  year  :  or  for  as  long  as  ever  you  like. 

Sir  A.  Sure  I  was  not  born  to  commit  murder? 
I  had  better  go  out  of  the  room.  Oh,  niy  first  wife, 
my  first  wife,  what  a  treasure  was  she !  But  my 
treasure  is  gone '. 

Lady  C.  (They  rise.)  Not  all  your  money  I  hope, 
Sir  Adam  ;  for  my  guardian  told  me  you  had  a 
great  deal. 

Sir  A.  And  did  you  marry  me  for  that?  What 
makes  you  blush?  Come,  confess  to  me  :  for  there 
was  always  a  sincerity  in  your  nature  which 
charmed  me  beyond  your  beauty.  It  was  that  sin 
cerity,  and  that  alone,  which  captivated  me. 

Lady  C.  Then  I  am  surprised  you  did  not  marry 
your  chaplain's  widow,  good  old  Mrs.  Brown. 

Sir  A.  Why  so? 

Lady  C.  Because  I  have  heard  you  say,  there 
was  not  so  sincere  a  woman  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Sir  A.  (Aside.)  And,  egad!  I  almost  wish  I  had 
married  her.  By  what  I  have  now  said,  Lady 
Contest,  I  meant  to  let  you  know,  that  in  compari 
son  with  virtue,  I  have  no  esteem  for  a  youthful  or 
a  beautiful  face. 

Lady  C.  Oh  dear !  how  you  and  I  differ  ;  for  I 
here  declare,  I  do  love  a  beautiful,  youthful  face, 
better  than  I  love  anything  in  the  whole  world. 

Sir  A.  Leave  the  room  ;  leave  the  roominstant- 
ly.  No;  come  back,  come  back,  my  dear.  (Aside.) 
I'll  be  in  a  good  humour  presently,  but  not  just  yet. 
Yes,  I  will  get  the  better  of  it.  I  won't  use  her 
ill :  I  have  swore  at  the  altar  not  to  use  her  ill, 
and  I  will  keep  my  vow.  Pray,  Lady  Contest, 
pray  have  not  you  heard  from  your  mother  yet? 

Lady  C.  Not  a  line,  nor  a  word. 

Sir  A.  It  is  wonderful  that  she  should  not  send 
us  a  proper  address  !  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
every  letter  we  have  sent  to  her  since  she  has 
been  abroad,  has  miscarried.  However,  it  will  be 
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great  joy  and  pride  to  her,  when  she  hears  of  your 
marriage. 

Lady  C.  Yes ;  for  she  always  said  I  was  not 
born  to  make  my  fortune. 

Sir  A.  Which  prediction  I  have  annulled.  And 
after  all, — come  hither,  come  hither, — and,  after  all, 
I  do  not  repent  that  I  have ;  for  although  I  cannot 
say  that  you  possess  all  those  qualifications  which 
my  first  wife  did,  yet  you  behave  very  well,  con 
sidering  your  age. 

Lady  C.  And  I  am  sure  so  do  you,  considering 
yours. 

Sir  A.  All  my  resolution  is  gone,  and  I  can 
keep  my  temper  no  longer.(  Aside.)  Go  into  yornc  own 
chamber  immediately.  {Exit  Lady  C.)  I'll, — I'll 
I'll, — No,  I'll  go  another  way. 

Enter  JOHN. 

John.  My  young  master  and  another  gentleman. 

[Exit* 

Enter  MR.  CONTEST  and  LORD  RAKELAND. 
Con.  (To  Sir  Adam.)  I  kneel,  sir,  for  your  par- 

Sir  A.  You  have  behaved  very  ill;  but  as  you 
appear  sensible  of  it,  I  forgive  vou,  and  am  glad  to 
see  you.  But  I  expect  that  your  future  conduct  shall 
give  proof  of  your  repentance.  My  Lord  Rake- 
land,  I  beg  pardon  for  introducing  this  subject 
before  you ;  but  you  are  not  wholly  unacquainted 
with  it,  I  suppose! 

Lord  R.  Mr.  Contest  has  partly  informed  me. 
(Aside  to  Mr.  Contest.)  Ask  for  your  mother. 

Con.  I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  your  nup 
tials,  sir,  and  I  hope  Lady  Contest  is  well. 

Sir  A.  (Calling  off.)  Desire  Lady  Contest  to 
walk  this  way. 

Lord  R.  I  sincerely  congratulate  you,  too,  Sir 
Adam. 

Sir  A.  Thank  you,  my  lord,  thank  you. 

Enter  LADY  CONTEST.     Sir  Adam  takes  her  by  tJie 
hand,  and  presents  Mr.  Contest  to  her. 

My  dear,  this  is  my  son ;  and  this,  Tom,  is  your 
mother-in-law. 

Lady  C.  Dear  Sir  Adam  !  I  was  never  so  sur 
prised  in  my  life  !  Always  when  you  spoke  of  your 
son,  you  called  him  Tom,  and  Tommy,  and  I  ex 
pected  to  see  a  little  boy. 

Sir  A.  And  have  you  any  objection  to  his  being 
a  man. 

Lady  C.  Oh  no,  I  think  I  like  him  the  better. 
(To  Mr.  Contest.)  Sir,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 

Con.  I  give  your  ladyship  joy. 

Lady  C.  I  shall  be  very  fond  of  him,  Sir  Adam  ; 
I  shall  like  him  as  well  as  if  he  was  my  own. 

Sir  A.  (Aside,)  Now  am  I  in  a  rage,  lest,  seeing 
my  son  a  man,  she  should  be  more  powerfully  re 
minded  that  I  am  old.  But  I  won't ;  no,  I'll  be 
kinder  to  him  for  this  very  suspicion. 

Lord  R.  Sir  Adam,  you  have  not  introduced  me 
to  Lady  Contest. 

Lady  C.  Is  this  another  son? 

Sir  A.  What,  could  you  be  fond  of  him  too? 

Lady  C.  Yes,  I  could.  [own? 

Sir  A.  And  like  him  as  well  as  if  he  were  your 

Lady  C.  Yes,  I  could. 

Sir  A.  But  he  is  not  my  son. 

Lady  C.  But  I  can't  help  thinking  he  is. 

Sir  A .  I  tell  you  he  is  not. 

Lady  C.  Nay,  nay,  you  are  joking ;  I  am  sure 
he  is. 

Sir  A.  I  tell  you  no. 

Lady  C.  Why  he  is  very  like  you.  No,  he  is 
not  so  like  you,  when  you  are  close.  I  beg  ten 
thousand  pardons,  sir,  you  are  not  at  all  like  Sir 
Adam. 

Sir  A.  (Aside.)  Zounds,  now  I  am  jealous  ;  and 


I  am  afraid  my  propensity  will  get  the  better  of  me. 
But  no,  it  sha'n't ;  no,  it  shall  not.  My  lord,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  I  want  half  an  hour's  private 
conversation  with  my  son;  will  you  excuse  us? 

Lord  R.  Certainly,  Sir  Adam,  I  beg  you  will 
make  no  stranger  of  me. 

Sir  A.  (Taking Mr.  Contest  by  the  hand.)  Come, 
Tom.  (Aside.)  There,  now,  I  have  left  them  alone  ; 
and  I  think  this  is  triumphing  over  my  jealousy 
pretty  well.  Well  done,  Sir  Adam,  well  done, 
well  done.  [Exit  with  Mr.  Contest. 

Lord  R.  My  dear  Lady  Contest,  though  I 
acknowledge  I  have  not  the  happiness  to  be  your 
son,  yet  permit  me  to  beg  a  blessing  on  my  knees. 
'Tis  this  ;  tell  me  when  and  where  I  shall  have  the 
happiness  of  seeing  you  again  ? 

Lady  C.  Dear  sir,  without  any  compliment,  the 
happiness  will  be  done  to  me. 

Lord  R.  Enchanting  woman !  appoint  the  time. 

LadyC.  I'll  ask  Sir  Adam. 

Lord  R.  No  ;  without  his  being  present. 

Lady  C.  I  don't  know  if  I  sha'n't  like  that  full 
as  well. 

LordR.  Appoint  a  time,  then,  just  to  play  a 
game  at  cribbage. 

Lady  C.  Or  what  do  you  thing  of  Beggar  my 
Neighbour?  would  not  that  do  as  well? 

Lord  R.  Perfectly  as  well ;  the  very  thing. 

Lady  C.  But  you  must  take  care  how  you  play ; 
for  it  is  a  game  you  may  lose  a  great  deal  of  money 
b7- 

Lord  R.  But  Sir  Adam  must  not  know  of  it. 
(They  retire.) 

Enter  SIR  ADAM. 

Sir  A.  Resolutions  come  and  go;  I  wish  I  could 
have  kept  mine,  and  staid  away  a  little  longer. 
What,  my  lord  here  still!  holding  conversation 
with  this  giddy  woman  1 

Lord  R.  I  assure  you,  Sir  Adam,  I  am  very  well 
pleased  with  Lady  Contest's  conversation. 

Lady  C.  And  I  am  sure,  my  lord,  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  your's. 

Lord  R.  We  have  been  talking  about  a  game 
at  cards. 

Lady  C.  But  you  said  Sir  Adam  was  not  to  be 
of  the  party. 

Lord  R.  Yes,  Sir  Adam  ;  but  not  Mr.  Contest. 

Lady  C.  No,  indeed,  you  said  Sir  Adam. 

Lord  R.  Oh  no  ! 

Lady  C.  (Eagerly.)  Yes,  because,  don't  you  re 
member  I  said,  and  you  made  answer — 

Lord  R.  I  don't  remember  anything. 

Lady  C.  What  don't  you  remember  kneeling  for 
my  blessing  1 

Sir  A.  How!  What! 

Lord  R.  Sir  Adam,  it  would  be  a  breach  of  good 
manners  were  I  to  contradict  Lady  Contest  a  se 
cond  time ;  therefore  I  acknowledge  that  she  is 
right;  and  that  I  have  been  in  the  wrong. 

[Exit,  bowing  with  great  respect. 

Lady  C.  (To  Sir  Adam  apart.)  Won't  you  ask 
him  to  dinner  ? 

Sir  A.  Ask  him  to  dinner!  What  a  difference 
between  you  and  my  first  wife !  Would  she  have 
wished  me  to  ask  him  to  dinner!  would  she  have 
suffered  a  man  to  kneel — 

Lady  C.  I  did  not  suffer  him  to  kneel  a  moment. 

Sir  A.  But  my  first  wife  was  a  model  of  per 
fection,  and  it  is  unjust  to  reproach  you  with  the 
comparison.  Yet  I  cannot  help  saying,  would  she 
had  lived! 

Lady  C.  And  I  am  sure  I  wish  so,  with  all  my 
heart. 

Sir  A.  But  she  was  suddenly  snatched  from  me. 

Lady  C.  How  was  it,  Sir  Adam?  Were  you  not 
at  sea  together?  And  so  a  storm  arose,  and  so  you 
took  to  the  long-boat,  and  she  would  stay  in  the 
ship,  and  so  she  called  to  you,  and  you  would  not 
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go?  and  you  called  to  her,  and  she  would  not 
come.  And  so  jour  boat  sailed,  and  her  ship 
sunk. 

Sir  A.  Don't,  don't ;  I  can't  bear  to  hear  it  re 
peated.  I  loved  her  too  sincerely.  But  the  only 
proof  I  can  now  give  of  my  affection,  is  to  be  kind 
to  her  son ;  and,  as  by  what  he  acknowledged  to 
me,  his  heart  I  perceived  was  bent  upon  marriage, 
I  have  given  him  leave  to  introduce  to  me  the  lady 
on  whom  he  has  fixed  his  choice;  and  if  I  like 
her— 

Lady  C.  Has  he  fixed  his  choice  ?  Who  is  the 
young  lady  1  What  is  her  name? 

Sir  A.  I  did  not  ask  her  name. 

Lady  C.  But  I  hope  you  will  give  your  consent, 
whoever  she  is. 

Sir  A.  And  if  I  do,  in  a  little  time  they  may 
both  wish  I  had  not.  Young  people  are  so  capri 
cious,  they  don't  know  their  own  minds  half  an 
hour.  For  instance,  I  dare  say  you  think  very 
highly  of  that  young  lord  who  was  here  just  now  ; 
but  if  you  were  to  see  him  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  you  would  cease  to  admire  him. 

Lady  C.  I  should  like  to  try.  Do  invite  him 
here  two  or  three  times  a  week,  on  purpose  to  try. 

Sir  A.  My  lady,  that's  an  experiment  I  don't 
wish  to  try. 

Enter  J OH  N. 

John.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ploughman  are  come,  sir, 
and  dinner  is  almost  ready.  [Exit. 

Lady  C.  {Looking  at  her  hand,  gives  a  violent 
scream.)  Oh!  oh  !— Oh  dear  !  Sir  Adam!  Oh  dear ! 
Oh  dear !  Oh  dear ! 

Sir  A.  What's  the  matter"?  What  in  the  name 
of  heaven,  is  the  matter  ? 

Lady  C.  I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  have  not  lost  my 
wedding  ring!  Oh  !  'tis  a  sure  sign  of  some  ill  luck. 

Sir  A.  Here,  John  ! 

Enter  JOHN. 

Go  and  look  for  your  mistress'  wedding  ring ;  she 
has  dropped  it  somewhere  about  the  house. 

Lady  C.  I  am  afraid  it  was  in  the  street,  as  I 
stepped  out  of  my  coach.  Oh !  indeed,  Sir  Adam, 
it  did  not  stick  close.  I  remember  I  pulled  my 
glove  off  just  at  that  time;  go  and  look  there,  John. 
[Exit  John.]  Oh!  Sir  Adam,  some  ill  Inck  will 
certainly  happen  to  one  or  both  of  us ;  you  may 
depend  upon  it. 

Sir  A.  Childish  nonsense!  What  ill  luck  can 
happen  to  us,  while  we  are  good  ? 

Lady  C.  But  suppose  we  should  not  be  good? 

Sir  A .  We  always  may,  if  we  please. 

Lady  C.  I  know  we  may ;  but  then  sometimes 
'tis  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Sir  A.  Come,  don't  frighten  yourself  about 
omens  ;  you'll  find  your  ring  again. 

Lady  C.  Do  you  think  that  young  lord  mayn't 
have  found  itl  Suppose  we  send  to  ask  him? 

Sir  A.  Did  you  miss  it  while  he  was  here1? 

Lady  C.  No,  nor  should  not  have  missed  any 
thing,  if  he  had  staid  till  midnight. 

Sir  A.  Come,  come  to  dinner.  {Going,  stops.) 
But  I  must  say  this  has  been  a  very  careless  thing 
of  you.  My  first  wife  would  not  have  lost  her 
wedding  ring. 

Lady  C.  But,  indeed,  Sir  Adam,  mine  did  not 
fit.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 
SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  at  Sir  Adam  Contest's. 

Enter  LADY  CONTEST,  followed  by  HANNAH. 

Lady  C.  Has  anybody  called  on  me,  since  I  have 
been  out? 

Han.  Yes,  madam,  an  elderly  gentlewoman  : 
but  she  refused  to  \eave  her  name :  she  said  she 


not 


had  particular  business,  and  wanted  to  speak  to 
you  in  private. 

Lady  C.  Then  pray  Jet  me  see  her  when  she 
comes  again. 

Enter  JOHN. 

John.  Lord  Rakeland,  if  your  ladyship  is  not 
engaged. 

Lady  C.  (Aside  to  Hannah.)  Oh,  Hannah  !  Han 
nah!  is  this  the  elderly  gentlewoman?  Oh!  for 
shame,  Hannah  !  However,  poor  Hannah,  don't 
be  uneasy.  I  won't  be  very  angry  with  you.  (To 
John.)  You  may  desire  his  lordship  to  walk  up. 

[Exit  John. 

Han.  Upon  my  word,  my  lady — 

Lady  C.  Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  Hannah;  you. 
know  this  is  the  elderly  gentlewoman,  you  meant ; 
but,  no  matter;  I  am  almost  every  bit  as  well 
pleased.  [Exit  Hannah. 

Enter  LORD  RAKELAND. 

LordR.  My  adorable  Lady  Contest! 

Lady  C.  I  hope  you  are  very  well ;  but  I  need 

t  ask,  for  you  look  charmingly. 

Lord  R.  And  you  look  like  a  divinity  !  I  met  Sir 
Adam  this  moment  in  his  carriage  going  out,  aud 
that  emboldened  me. 

Lady  C.  Yes,  sir,  he  is  gone  out  for  a  little 
while  with  my  guardian  ;  but  he'll  soon  be  back  ; 
I  suppose,  sir,  you  called  to  play  a  hand  of  cards. 

Lord  R.  No  ;  my  errand  was  to  tell  you,  I  love 
you  ;  I  adore  you  ;  and  to  plead  for  your  love  in 
return. 

Lady  C.  But  that  is  not  in  my  power  to  give. 

Lord  R.  You  cannot  possibly  have  given  it  to 
Sir  Adam  ! 

Lady  C.  I  sha'n't  tell  you  what  I  have  done 
with  it. 

Lord  R.  You  could  love  me  ;  I  know  you  could. 

Lady  C.  If  you  were  my  husband  I  would  try: 
and  then,  perhaps,  take  all  the  pains  I  would,  I 
could  not. 

LordR.  Oh!  that  I  were  your  husband!  (Kneel 
ing.) 

Lady  C.  You  would  not  kneel  so  if  you  were. 
Not  even  on  the  wedding  day. 

Lord  R.  No  ;   but  I  would  clasp  you  thus. 

LadyC.  Oh  dear!  Oh  dear;  I  am  afraid  Sir 
Adam's  first  wife  would  not  have  suffered  this  ! 

LordR.  Why  talk  of  Sir  Adam?  Oh  that  you 
were  mine,  instead  of  his  ! 

Lady  C.  And  would  you  really  marry  me,  if  I 
were  single  ? 

LordR.  Would  I?  yes,  this  instant,  were  you 
unmarried,  this  instant,  with  rapture,  I  would  be 
come  your  happy  bridegroom. 

Lady  C.  I  wonder  what  Sir  Adam  would  saj 
were  he  to  hear  you  talk  thus !  He  suspected  you 
were  in  love  with  me  at  the  very  first.  I  can't  say 
I  did  ;  I  suspected  nothing;  but  I  have  found  a 
great  deal. 

Lord  R.  Nothing  to  my  disadvantage  I  hope? 

LadyC.  No;  nor  any  thing  that  shall  be  of  dis 
advantage  to  Sir  Adam. 

Lord  R.  Why  are  you  perpetually  talking  of 
your  husband? 

Lady  C.  Because,  when  I  am  in  your  company, 
I  am  always  thinking  of  him. 

Lord  R.  Do  I  make  you  think  of  your  hus 
band? 

Lady  C.  Yes ;  and  *you  make  me  tremble  for 
him. 

Lord  R.  Never  be  unhappy  about  Sir  Adam. 

Lady  C.  I  won't,  and  he  shall  never  have  cause 
to  be  unhappy  about  me ;  for  I'll  go  lock  myself 
up  till  he  conies  home.  (Going.) 

Lord  R.  (Holding  her.)  What  are  you  alarmed 
at]  Is  there  anything  to  terrify  you,  either  in  my 
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countenance  or  address  1  In  your  presen  ce,  I  feel 
myself  an  object  of  pity,  not  of  terror. 

Enter  JOHN. 

John.  A  lady,  a  stranger,  who,  as  Mrs.  Hannah 
says,  your  ladyship  gave  orders  should  be  admit 
ted. 

Lady  C.  Very  true,  desire  her  to  walk  in  ;  shew 
her  up.  [Exit  John. 

LordR.  Who  is  it? 

Lady  C.  I  don't  know,  I  can't  tell ;  I  thought 
you  had  been  her :  but  I  was  mistaken. 

Lord  R.  Will  she  stay  long! 

Lady  C.  I  don't  know  anything  about  her. 

Lord  R.  Dear  Lady  Contest,  do  not  let  me  meet 
her  on  the  stairs  ;  conceal  me  somewhere  till  she 
is  gone.  Here,  I'll  go  into  this  dressing-room. 

Lady  C.  Then  you  will  hear  our  discourse. 
Lord  R.  No   matter  :  I  will  keep  it  a  secret. 

Lady  C.  No,  no  :  you  must  go  away,  out  of  the 
house. 

Lord  R,  I  can't ;  I  won't :  don't  expose  your 
self  before  the  lady. 

Enter  MRS.  HAMFORD  and  JOHN. — Lord  Rake- 
land  retires  and  listens. 

Mrs.  H.  I  beg  pardon,  madam, — 

Lady  C.  No  apologies,  madam. 

Mrs.  H.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  right. 

Lady  C.  Yes,  madam.  Pray,  are  not  you  the 
lady  who  called  this  afternoon,  and  said  you  had 
particular  business? 

Mrs.  H.  And  are  you  Lady  Contest? 

Lady  C.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  H.  Sir  Adam's  wife  ! 

Lady  C.  Yes,  ma'am,  Sir  Adam's  wife ;  won't  you 
please  to  sit  down  ?  (  They  sit.) 

Mrs.  H.  There  is  then,  Lady  Contest,  a  very 
material  circumstance  in  my  life,  that  I  wish  to  re 
veal  to  you,  and  to  receive  from  you  advice  how 
to  act,  rather  than  by  confiding  in  the  judgment  of 
any  of  my  own  family  ;  be  flattered,  by  their  par 
tiality,  into  a  blameable  system  of  conduct.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  my  present  errand  to  you :  but,  to 
my  great  surprise,  I  find  you  so  very,  very  young. 

Lady  C.  Yes,  ma'am,  thank  heaven  ! 

Mrs.  H.  And  you  are  very  happy,  I  presume  ! 

Lady  C.  Y-e-s,  ma'am,  yes,  very  happy,  all 
things  considered. 

Mrs.  H.  I  am  sorry  then  to  be  the  messenger  of 
news  that  will,  most  probably,  destroy  that  happi 
ness  for  ever. 

Lady  C.  Dear  me!  what  news?  You  frighten 
me  out  of  my  wits  !  (Rising.) 

Mrs.  H.  You  are  now,  Lady  Contest,  newly 
married  ;  in  the  height  of  youth,  health,  prosperity  ; 
an  P.  I  am  the  fatal  object,  who,  in  one  moment,  may 
crush  all  those  joys. 

Lady  C.  Oh  !  then,  pray  don't;  you'll  break  my 
heart  if  you  do.  What  have  I  done,  or  what  has 
happened  to  take  away  from  me  all  my  joys'? 
Where's  my  pocket-handkerchief? 

Mrs.  H.  Here,  take  mine,  and  compose  yourself. 

Lady  C.  Thank  you,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  H.  And  now,  my  dear,  I  will  inform  you  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  flatter  myself  that  you  will 
deal  frankly  with  me,  and  not  restrain  any  of  those 
sensations  which  my  story  may  cause. 

Lady  C.  Dear  madam,  I  never  conceal  any  of  my 
sensations  ;  I  can't  if  I  would. 

Mrs.  H.  Then  what  will  they  be  when  I  tell  you, 
I  am  Sir  Adam  Contest's  wife ;  his  wife,  whom  he 
thinks  drowned ;  but  who  was  preserved  and  re 
stored  to  life,  though  not  till  now  restored  to  my 
own  country. 

Lady  C.  Dear  madam,  I  don't  know  anybody  on 
earth  I  should  be  happier  to  see. 


Mrs.  H.  But,  consider,  my  dear,  you  are  no 
longer  wife  to  Sir  Adam. 

Lady  C.  And  is  that  all  1  Here  take  your  hand 
kerchief  again.  And  come  you  out  of  your  hiding 
place.  (She  goes  to  the  chamber  where  Lord  Rake- 
land  has  concealed  himself.  He  enters  confused,  and 
bowing  to  Mrs.  Hamford.)  Come,  come,  for  you 
need  no  longer  conceal  yourself  now,  or  be  miser 
able  ;  for  I  have  no  longer  a  husband  to  prevent 
my  being  your  wife,  or  to  prevent  me  from  loving 
you;  for,  oh,  oh!  I  do — though  I  durst  not  say  so 
before. 

Mrs.  H.  May  I  inquire  who  this  gentleman  is? 

Lady  C.  A  poor  man  that  has  been  dying  for  love 
of  me,  even  though  he  thought  it  a  sin. 

Lord  R.  I  beg  pardon,  and  promise  never  to  be 
guilty  for  the  future.  I  wish  you  good  evening. 
(Going.) 

Lady  C.  You  are  not  going  away  ? 

Lord  R.  I  have  an  engagement  it  is  impossible 
to  postpone.  Good  evening. 

Lady  C.  But  you  will  soon  come  back,  I  hope ; 
for  I  suppose  you  hold  your  mind  to  be  my  husband  1 

LordR.  Alas  !  that  is  a  happiness  above  my  hopes. 

Lady  C.  Above  your  hopes  1 

Lord  R.  It  is. 

Lady  C.  Then  it  shall  be  beneath  mine. 


JLord  R.  bows  and  exit. 
e  that  you  can  think  of 
parting  with  Sir  Adam  without  the  least  reluctance  1 


Mrs.  H.  And  is  it  possible  that  you  can  think  of 


Lady  C.  Pray,  madam,  when  did  you  see  Sir 
Adam  last  ? 

Mrs.  H.  Above  fifteen  years  ago. 

Lady  C.  He  is  greatly  altered  since  that  time. 

Mrs.  H.  Still  will  my  affection  be  the  same. 

Lady  C.  And  so  it  ought ;  for  he  loves  you  still : 
he  is  for  ever  talking  of  you;  and  declares  he  never 
knew  what  happiness  was  since  he  lost  you.  Oh  ! 
he  will  be  so  pleased  to  change  me  for  you. 

Mrs.  H.  I  hope  you  do  not  flatter  me. 

Lady  C.  I  am  sure  I  don't ;  I  expect  him  at 
home  every  minute,  and  then  you'll  see. 

Mrs.  H.  Excuse  me  :  at  present  I  could  not 
support  an  interview.  I  will  take  my  leave  till  I 
hear  from  you  ;  and  will  confide  in  your  artless  and 
ingenuous  friendship  to  inform  Sir  Adam  of  my 
escape.  [test. 

Lady  C.  You  may  depend  upon  me,  Lady  Con- 
Mr*.  H.  Adieu !     (Going.} 

Lady  C.  Dear  madam,  I  would  insist  on  waiting 
upon  you  down  stairs ;  but  I  won't  stand  upon  any 
ceremony  with  you  in  your  own  house. 

[Exit  Mrs.  H. 

Sir  A.  (Without.)  Nobody  so  plagued  as  I  am 
with  servants. 

Enter  SIR  ADAM. 

Lady  C.  Bless  me,  Sir  Adam,  I  did  not  know 
you  were  come  home. 

Sir  A.  I  have  been  at  home  this  quarter  of  an 
hour.-  The  coachman  has  made  himself  tipsy  on 
the  joyful  occasion  of  our  marriage,  and  was  very 
near  dashing  out  my  brains  in  turning  a  corner. 

Lady  C.  And  is  that  worth  being  in  such  an  ill 
temper  about?  Ah  !  you  would  not  be  so  cross,  if 
you  knew  something. 

Sir  A.  Knew  what?  I  have  a  piece  of  news  to 
tell  you. 

Lady  C.  And  I  have  a  piece  of  news  to  tell  you. 

Sir  A.  Your  mother  is  arrived  in  town:  your 
guardian  heard  so  this  morning,  but  he  did  not 
mention  it  to  me  till  this  moment,  because  he  thinks 
it  is  proper  for  him  to  wait  upon,  and  acquaint  her 
with  our  marriage  in  form,  before  I  throw  myself 
at  her  feet,  to  ask  her  blessing. 

Lady  C.  Very  well ;  with  all  my  heart.  And  now, 
Sir  Adam,  what  do  you  think? 

Sir  A.  What  do  I  think? 

Lady  C.  What  will  you  give,  me   to  tell   you 
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something  that  will  make  you  go  al 
wits  with  joy  ? 

Sir  A.  What  do  you  mean!  Have  I  got  another 
estate  left  me  1 

Lady  C.  No:  something  better. 

Sir  A.  Better  than  that? 

Lady  C.  A  great  deal  better,  you  will  think. 

Sir  A.  Has  the  county  meeting  agreed  to  elect 
me  their  representative? 

Lady  C.  No. 

Sir  A.  What,  anything  better  than  that? 

Lady  C.  A  great  deal  better  than  that;  and 
something  the  most  surprising!  Guess  again. 

Sir  A.  Psha!  I'll  guess  no  more;  I  hate  such 
teazing ;  it  is  unmannerly  :  would  my  first  wife 
have  served  me  so  ? 

Lady  C.  Now  you  have  hit  upon  it. 

Sir  A.  Uponw'haf? 

Lady  C.  Your  first  wife. 

Sir  A.  Ay,  I  shall  never  see  her  like  again ! 

Lady  C.  No,  but  you  may  see  her  ;  for  she  is 
alive,  and  you  may  have  her  home  as  soon  as  you 
please. 

Sir  A.  What  the  deuce  does  the  woman  mean? 

Lady  C.  Your  first  wife — escaped  in  the  long 
boat — as  surprising  a  story  as  Robinson  Crusoe  !  I 
have  seen  her,  and  she  longs  to  see  you, 

Sir  A.  Why,  what  do  you  mean?     Alive? 

Lady  C.  As  much  alive  as  I  am. 

Sir  A.  And  what  does  she  intend  to  do?  Poor 
woman!  poor  creature !  Where  does  she  intend 
to  go? 

Lady  C.  Go?     Come  home,  to  be  sure. 

Sir  A.  Home '.     What  does  she  call  her  home  7 

Lady  C.  You  are  her  home. 

Sir  A.  I  her  home!  Come  to  me !  What  can  I 
do  with  her!  and  what  is  to  become  of  you? 

Lady  C.  Oh  !  never  mind  me. 

Sir  A.  Yes,  but  I  can't  think  to  part  with  you. 
I  can't  think  to  turn  a  poor  young  creature  like  you 
upon  the  wide  world.  Her  age  will  secure  her ; 
she  wo'n't  be  in  half  the  danger.  [suffered. 

Lady  C.  Poor  soul !  if  you  knew  what  she  has 

Sir  A.  And  have  not  I  suffered  too  ?  I  am  sure 
I  have  lamented  her  loss  every  hour  of  my  life ; 
you  have  heard  me. 

Lady  C.  And  yet  you  don't  seem  half  so  much 
pleased  at  her  return  as  I  am. 

Sir  A.  I  cannot  help  being  concerned  to  think, 
what  a  melancholy  twelve  or  fourteen  years  the 
poor  woman  has  experienced — most  likely,  upon 
some  desert  island,  instead  of  being  in  heaven  ! 

Lady  C.  But  if  you  are  concerned  upon  her  ac 
count,  you  ought  to  be  pleased  upon  your  own,  my 
— I  beg  pardon,  I  mean,  Sir  Adam. 

Sir  A.  No,  no,  call  me  "  my  dear ;"  do  not  shew 
reserve  to  me  already ;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  break 
my  heart.  And  if  our  parting  should  give  you  any 
uneasiness — 
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Lady  C.  It  won't  a  bit. 

Sir  A.  No? 

Lady  C.  No :  not  when  I  know  you  are  with  that 
good,  prudent  woman,  your  first  wife.  Will  you 
give  me  leave  to  write  to  her  a  kind  letter  for  you, 
and  invite  her  to  come  hither  directly. 

Sir  A.  You  may  do  as  you  like. 

Lady  C.  Ay,  I  sha'n't  be  with  you  long,  and  so 
you  may  as  well  let  me  have  my  own  way  while  I 
stay.  (She  writes:  he  walks  about,  starts,  and  shews 
various  signs  of  uneasiness.) 

Lady  C.  Here  they  are;  only  a  few  words,  but 
very  kind ;  telling  her  to  "  fly  to  your  impatient 
wishes."  Here,  John, 

Enter  JOHN. 

Take  this   letter   to  Mr.   Millden's  immediately. 
[Exit  John.^     Come,  look  pleased;  consider  how 
charming  it  is  for  old  friends  to  meet. 
Sir  A.  Yes,  if  they  are  not  too  old. 

Enter  MR.  MlLLDEN. 

Mr.  M.  Sir  Adam  Contest,  I  come  to  inform 
you,  that  there  is  a  lady  in  the  next  room  who  has 
been  near  fainting  at  the  sound  of  your  voice. 

Sir  A.  And  I  believe  I  shall  faint  at  the  sound 
of  her's. 

Mrs.  M.  Her  son  is  supporting  her  to  you. 

Enter  MRS.  HAMFORD,  leaning  on  MR.  CONTEST. 

Lady  C.  Dear  Sir  Adam,  fly  and  embrace  your 
first  wife.  Dear  Lady  Contest,  notwithstanding 
his  seeming  insensibility,  he  loves  you  to  distrac 
tion  :  a  thousand  times  has  he  declared  to  me,  he 
did  not  think  there  was  such  a  woman  in  the 
world. 

Sir  A.  .And  I  did  flatter  myself  there  was  not. 

Mrs.H.  Oh!  Sir  Adam! 

Sir  A.  Oh,  my  dear !  If  you  knew  what  I  have 
suffered,  and  what  I  still  suffer  on  your  account, 
you  would  pity  me. 

Lady  C.  (Sobbing.)  Good  b'ye,  Sir  Adam  ;  good 
b'ye  ;  I  did  love  you  a  little  upon  my  word  ;  and  if 
I  was  not  sure  you  were  going  to  be  so  much  hap 
pier  with  your  first  wife,  I  should  never  know  a 
moment's  peace. 

Sir  A.  I  thank  you.  And  at  parting,  all  I  have 
to  request  of  you  is,  that  you  will  not  marry  again 
till  I  die. 

Lady  C.  Indeed,  Sir  Adam,  I  will  not ;  but  then 
you  won't  make  it  long? 

Sir  A.  I  believe  I  sha'n't. 

Lady  C.  And  my  next  husband  shall  be  of  my 
own  age,  but  he  shall  possess,  Sir  Adam,  your 
principles  of  honour.  And  then,  if  my  wedding 
ring  should  unhappily  sit  loose,  I  will  guard  it  with 
unwearied  discretion  :  and  I  will  hold  it  sacred, 
even  though  it  should  pinch  my  finger.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 
SCENE  I.-— A  Village. 

WELLBORN  discovered,  in  tattered  apparel,  knocking 
at  the  Alehouse-door;  TAPWELL  and  FROTH  come 
from  the  house. 

Well.  No  credit?  nor  no  liquor? 

Tap.  Not  a  suck,  sir ; 
Not  the  remainder  of  a  single  can, 
Left  by  a  drunken  porter. 

Froth.  Not  the  dropping  of  the  tap  for  jour 

morning's  draught,  sir : 
7Tis  verity,  I  assure  you. 

Well.  Verity,  you  brach! 
The  devil  turned  precisian  1     Rogue,  what  am  I  ? 

Tap.  Troth,  durst  I  trust  you  with  a  looking- 
glass, 

To  let  you  see  your  trim  shape,  you  would  quit  me, 
And  take  the  name  yourself, 

Well.  Howl  dog!  (Raising  his  cudgel.) 

Tap.  Advance  your  Plymouth  cloak, 
There  dwells,  and  within  call,  if  it  please  your 

worship, 

A  potent  monarch,  call'd  the  constable, 
That  does  command  a  citadel,  call'd  the  stocks ; 
Such  as  with  great  dexterity  will  hale 
Your  threadbare,  tatter'd— 

Well.  Rascal!  slave! 

Froth.  No  rage,  sir. 

Tap.  At  his  own  peril.   Do  not  put  yourself 
In  too  much  heat,  there  being  no  water  near 


To  quench  your  thirst ;  and  other  drink,  I  take  it, 
You  must  no  more  remember ;  not  in  a  dream,  sir. 

Well.  Why,  thou  unthankful  villain,  dar'stthou 

talk  thus? 
Is  not  thy  house,  and  all  thou  hast,  my  gift  1 

Tap.  I  find  it  not  in  chalk ;  and  Timothy  Tapwell 
Does  keep  no  other  register. 

Well.  Am  not  I  he, 

Whose  riots  fed  and  cloth'd  thee  ?    Wert  thou  not 
Born  on  my  father's  land,  and  proud  to  be 
A  drudge  in  his  house  ? 

Tap.  What  I  was,  sir,  it  skills  not  5 
What  you  are  is  apparent ;  but,  since  you 
Talk  of  father,  in  my  hope  it  will  torment  you, 
I'll  briefly  tell  your  story.    Yoar  dead  father, 
Old  Sir  John  Wellborn, 
My  quondam  master,  was  a  man  of  worship ; 
Bore  the  whole  sway  of  the  shire,  kept  a  great 

house, 

Reliev'd  the  poor,  and  so  forth  ;  but  he  dying, 
And  his  estate  coming  to  you, 
Late  master  Francis,  but  now  forlorn  Wellborn — 

Well.  Slave,  stop !  or  I  shall  lose  myself. 

Froth.  Very  hardly ; 
You  cannot  out  of  your  way. 

Tap.  You  were  then  a  lord  of  acres,  the  prime 

gallant, 

And  I  your  under  butler. 
O  you'd  merry  time  oft ;  hawks  and  hounds, 
With  choice  of  running  horses,  mistresses, 
And  other  such  extravagancies,  which 
Your  uncle,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  observing, 
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Resolving  not  to  lose  the  opportunity, 
On  statutes,  mortgages,  and  binding  bonds, 
Awhile  supplied  your  folly,  and,  having  got 
Your  land,  then  left  you. 

[Veil.  Some  curate  hath  penn'd  this  invective, 

mongrel, 
And  you  have  studied  it. 

Tap.  I  have  not  done  yet ; 

Your  land  gone,  and  your  credit  not  worth  a  token, 
You  grew  the  common  borrower;  no  man  'scap'd 

you  ; 

Where  poor  Tim  Tapwell,  with  a  little  stock, 
Some  forty  pounds  or  so,  bought  a  small  cottage ; 
Humbled  mjself  to  marriage  with  my  Froth  here. 

Well.  Hear  me,   ungrateful  hell-hound!       Did 

not  I 

Make  purses  for  you?  Then  you  lick'd  my  boots, 
And  thought  your  holiday  cloak  too  coarae  to  clean 

'em. 

'Twas  I,  that,  when  I  heard  thee  swear,  if  ever 
Thou  couldst  arrive  at  forty  pounds,  thou  wouldst 
Live  like  an  emperor,  twas  I  that  gave  it 
In  ready  gold.     Deny  this,  wretch ! 

Tap.  I  must,  sir; 

For,  from  the  tavern  to  the  taphouse,  all, 
On  forfeiture  of  their  licenses,  stand  bound 
Ne'er  to  remember  who  their  best  guests  were, 
If  they  grew  poor,  like  you. 

Well.  They're  well  rewarded, 
That  beggar  themselves  to  make  such  rascals  rich. 
Thou  viper  !    thankless  viper ! 
But,  since  you're  grown  forgetful,  I  will  help 
Your  memory,  and  beat  you  into  remembrance; 
Not  leave  one  bone  unbroken.  (Beats  him.) 

Tap.  O,O,  O'! 

Froth.  Help,  help ! 

Enter  ALLWORTH. 

Allw.  Hold,  for  my  sake,  hold ; 
Deny  me,  Frank?  They  are  not  worth  your  anger. 

Well.  For  once,  thou  hast  redeem'd  them  from 
this  sceptre,  (Shaking  his  cudgel.) 

But  let  'em  vanish ; 
Nay,  if  you  grumble,  I  revoke  my  pardon. 

(  Wellborn  and  Allworth  talk  apart.) 

Froth.  This  comes  of  your  prating,  husband. 

Tap.  Patience,  Froth; 
There's  law  to  cure  our  bruises. 

[Exeunt  Tap.  andFroth. 

Well.  Sent  to  your  mother  ? 

Allw.  My  lady,  Frank,  my  patroness,  my  all! 
She's  such  a  mourner  for  my  father's  death, 
And,  in  her  love  to  him,  so  favours  me, 
I  cannot  pay  too  much  observance  to  her: 
There  are  few  such  stepdames. 

Well.  'Tis  a  noble  widow, 
And  keeps  her  reputation  pure  and  clear. 
But,  'pr'ythee,  tell  me, 
Has  she  no  suitors'? 

Allw.  E'en  the  best  of  the  shire,  Frank, 
My  lord  excepted  ;  such  as  sue  and  send, 
And  send  and  sue  again  ;  but  to  no  purpose. 
Their  frequent  visits  have  not  gain'd  her  presence ; 
Yet  she's  so  far  from  sullenness  and  pride, 
That,  I  dare  undertake,  you  shall  meet  from  her 
A  liberal  entertainment. 

Weil.  I   doubt  it  not.    Now,  Allworth,  listen 

to  me, 

And  mark  jny  counsel :  I  am  bound  to  give  it. 
Thy  father  was  my  friend ;  and  that  affection 
I  bore  to  him,  in  right  descends  to  thee  ; 
I  will  not  have  the  least  affront  stick  on  thee, 
If  I  with  any  danger  can  prevent  it. 

Allw.  I  thank  your  noble  care  ;  but  pray  you,  in 

what 
Do  I  run  the  hazard? 

Well.  Art  thou  not  in  love  1 
Put  it  not  off  with  wonder. 


Allw.  In  love? 

WelL  You  think  you  walk  in  clouds,  but  are 

transparent. 

I've  heard  all,  and  the  choice  that  you  have  made; 
And,  with  my  finger,  can  point  out  the  north  star 
By  which  the  loadstone  of  your  folly's  guided  ; 
And  to  confirm  this  true,  what  think  you  of 
Fair  Margaret,  the  only  child  and  heir 
Of  cormorant  Overreach?     Dost  blush  and  start, 
To  hear  her  only  nam'd?     Blush  at  your  want 
Of  wit  and  reason. 

Allw.  Howe'er  you  have  discover'd  my  intents, 
You  know  my  aims  are  lawful ;  and,  if  ever 
The  queen  of  flowers,  the  boast  of  spring,  the  rose, 
Sprang  from  an  envious  briar,  I  may  infer 
There  s  such  disparity  in  their  conditions, 
Between  the  goddess  of  my  soul,  the  daughter, 
And  the  base  churl,  her  father. 

Well.  Grant  this  true, 
As  I  believe  it,  canst  thou  ever  hope 
To  enjoy  a  quiet  bed  with  her,  whose  father 
Ruin'd  thy  state  ? 

Allw.  And  your's  too. 

Well.  I  confess  it,  Allworth. 
Or  canst  thou  think,  if  self-love  blind  thee  not, 
That  Sir   Giles   Overreach,    who,    to  make   her 

great 

In  swelling  titles,  without  touch  of  conscience, 
Will  cut  his  neighbour's  throat,   and,  I   hope,  his 

his  own  too, 

Will  e'er  consent  to  make  her  thine  ?    Give  o'er, 
And  think  of  some  course  suitable  to  thy  rank, 
And  prosper  in  it. 

Allw.  You  have  well  advis'd  me. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  yon,  that  are  so  studious 
Of  my  affairs,  wholly  neglect  your  own. 
Remember  yourself,  and  in  what  plight  you  are. 

Well.  No  matter,  no  matter. 

A ttw.  Yes,  'tis  much  material: 
You  know  my  fortune,  and  my  means ;  yet  some 
thing 
I  can  spare  from  myself,  to  help  your  wants. 

(Offers  him  money.) 

Well.  How's  this? 

Allw.  Nay,  be  not  angry. 

Well.  Money  from  thee? 
From  a  boy  ?  one  that  lives 
At  the  devotion  of  a  stepmother, 
And  the  uncertain  favour  of  a  lord  ? 
I'll  eat  my  arms  first.     Howsoe'er  blind  Fortune 
Hath  spent  the  utmost  of  her  malice  on  me, 
Though  I  am  rudely  thrust  out  of  an  alehouse, 
And  thus  accoutred, — know  not  where  to  eat, 
Or  drink,  or  sleep,  but  underneath  this  canopy,—— 
Although  I  thank  thee,  I  disdain  thy  offer. 
No — as  I,  in  my  madness,  broke  my  state, — 
Without  th'  assistance  of  another's  brain, 
In  my  right  wits,  I'll  piece  it ;  at  the  worst, 
Die  thus  and  be  forgotten. 

Allw.  Fare  thee  well.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Hall  m  Lady  Allworth' s  house. 

AMBLE,  ORDER,  FURNACE,  and  WATCHAL-L,  dis 
covered. 

Ord.  Set  all  things  right ;  or,  as  my  name  is 

Order, 

And  by  this  staff  of  office  that  commands  you, 
This  chain  and  double  ruff,  symbols  of  power, 
Whoever  misses  in  his  function, 
For  one  whole  week  makes  forfeiture  of  his  break 
fast, 
And  privilege  in  the  wine-cellar. 

Wat.  You  are  merry, 
Good  master  Steward. 

Fur.  Let  him  ;  I'll  be  angry. 
Amb.  Why,  fellow   Furnace,  'tis  not    twelve 
o'clock  yet, 
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Nor  dinner  taken  up  ;  then,  'tis  allow'd. 
Cooks,  by  their  places,  may  be  choleric. 

Fur.  You  think  you've  spoken  wisely,  goodman 

Amble, 
My  lady's  go-before. 

Ord,  Nay,  nay,  no  wrangling. 

Fur.  Twit  me  with  the  authority  of  the  kitchen! 
At  all  hours,  and  at  all  places,  I'll  be  angry ; 
And,  thus  provok'd,  when  J  am  at  my  prayers 
I  will  be  angry. 

Amb.  There  was  no  hurt  meant. 

Fur.  I'm  friends  with  thee;  and  yet  I  will  be 
angry. 

Wat.  With  whom? 

Fur.  No  matter  whom;  yet,  now  I  think  on't, 
I'm  angry  with  my  lady. 

Amb.  Heaven  forbid,  man ! 

Ord.  What  cause  has  she  given  thee  ? 

Fur.  Cause  enough,  master  Steward, 
I  was  entertain'd  by  her  to  please  her  palate, 
And,  till  she  forswore  eating,  I  perform'd  it. 
Now,  since  our  master,  noble  Allworth,  died, 
Though  I  crack  my  brains  to  find  out  tempting 

sauces, 

When  I  am  three  parts  roasted. 
And  the  fourth  part  parboil 'd,  to  prepare  her  viands, 
She  keeps  her  chamber,  dines  with  a  panada, 
Or  water-gruel,  my  sweat  never  thought  on. 

Ord.  But  your  art  is  seen  in  the  dining-room. 

Fur.  By  whom? 

By  such  as  pretend  love  to  her;  but  come 
To  feed  upon  her.     Yet,  of  all  the  harpies 
That  do  devour  her,  I  am  out  of  charity 
With  none  so  much  as  the  thin-gutted  squire 
That's  stolen  into  commission. 

Ord.  Justice  Greedy  ? 

Fur.  The  same,  the  same.     Meat's  cast  away 

upon  him ; 

It  never  thrives.     He  holds  this  paradox  ; 
Who  eats  not  well,  can  ne'er  do  justice  wall : 
His  stomach's  as  insatiate  as  the  grave. 

(A  knocking  without.} 

Wat.  One  knocks.  [Exit. 

Ord.  Our  late  young  master. 

Enter  WATCHALL  and  ALLWORTH. 

Wat.  Welcome,  sir. 

Fur.  You're  welcome . 
If  you've  a  stomach,  a  cold  bake-meat's  ready. 

Ord.  His  father's  picture  in  little. 

Amb.  We  are  all  your  servants. 

Allw.  At  once  my  thanks  to  all. 
This  is  yet  some  comfort.    Is  my  lady  stirring  1 

Ord.  Her  presence  answers  for  us. 

Enter  LADY  ALLWORTH,  ABIGAIL,  and  TABITHA. 

Lady.  Sort  those  silks  well. 
I'll  take  the  air  alone  : 

[Exeunt  Tabitha  and  Abigail. 
And,  as  I  gave  directions,  if  this  morning 
I'm  visited  by  any,  entertain  them 
As  heretofore  ;  but  say,  in  my  excuse, 
I'mindispos'd. 

Ord.  We  shall,  madam. 

Lady.  Do,  and  leave  me. 

[Exeunt  Watchall,  Furnace,  Order,  and 

Amble. 

Nay,  stay  you,  Allworth.     Tell  me,  how  is't  with 
Your  noble  master"? 

Allw.  Ever  like  himself; 

No  scruple  lessen'd  in  the  full  weight  of  honour. 
He  did  command  me,  pardon  my  presumption, — 
As  his  unworthy  deputy,  to  kiss 
Your  ladyship's  fair  hands. 

Lady.  I'm  honour 'din 

His  favour  to  me.    Does  he  hold  his  purpose 
For  the  low  countries  1 


Allw.  Constantly,  good  madam  ; 
But  will,  in  person,  first  present  his  service. 

Lady.  And  how  approve   you  of  hia   course? 

you're  yet, 

Like  virgin  parchment,  capable  of  any 
Inscription,  vicious  or  honourable  : 
I  will  not  force  your  will,  but  leave  you  free 
To  your  own  election. 

Allw.  Any  form  you  please 
I  will  put  on  ;  but,  mignt  I  make  my  choice, 
With  humble  emulation,  I  would  follow 
The  path  my  lord  marks  to  me. 

Lady.  'Tis  well  answer'd ; 

And  I  commend  your  spirit :  your  father,  Alhvorth, 
My  ever-honour  d  husband,  some  few  hours 
Before  the  will  of  heaven  took  him  from  me, 
Did  commend  you,  e'en  by  the  dearest  ties 
Of  perfect  love  between  us,  to  my  charge ; 
And,  therefore,  when  I  speak,  you  are  bound  to 

hear 
With  such  respect,  as  if  he  Hv'd  in  me. 

Allw.  I  have  found  you. 

Most  honour'd  madam,  more  than  a  mother  to  me  ; 
And,  with  my  utmost  strength  of  care  and  service, 
Will  labour  that  you  may  never  repent 
Your  bounties  shower'd  upon  me. 

Lady.  I  much  hope  it. 

These  were  your  father's  words  :  If  e'er  my  son 
Follow  the  war,  tell  him,  it  is  a  school 
Where  all  the  principles  tending  to  honour 
Are  taught,  if  truly  tbllow'd  ;  but  for  such 
As  repair  thither,  as  a  place  in  which 
They  do  presume  they  may  with  license  practice 
Their  lawless  riots,  they  shall  never  merit 
The  noble  name  of  soldiers. 
To  obey  their  leaders,  and  shun  mutinies  : 
To  bear  with  patience  the  winter's  cold, 
And  summer's  scorching  heat ; 
To  dare  boldly 

In  a  fair  cause  ;  and,  for  their  country's  sake, 
To  run  upon  the  cannon's  mouth  undaunted ; 
These  are  the  essential  parts  make  up  a  soldier ; 
Not  swearing,  dice,  or  drinking. 

Allw.  There's  no  syllable 
You  speak,  but  is  to  me  an  oracle. 

Lady.  To  conclude : 
Beware  ill  company  ;  for,  often,  men 
Are  like  to  those  with  whom  they  do  converse; 
And  from  one  man  I  warn  you,  and  that's  Well 
born; 

Not,  'cause  he's  poor,  that  rather  claims  your  pity; 
But  that  he's  in  his  manners  so  deprav'd, 
And  hath  in  vicious  courses  lost  himself. 
'Tis  true,  your  father  lov'd  him,  while  he  was 
Worthy  the  loving ;  but,  if  he  had  liv'd 
To've  known  him  as  he  is,  he  had  cast  him  off, 
As  you  must  do.  (Noise  without.) 

Somebody  comes.    This  way  ; 
Follow  me  to  my  chamber ;  you  shall  have  gold 
To  furnish  you  like  my  son,  and  still  supplied 
As  I  hear  from  you. 

Allw.  I  am  still  bound  to  you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  WATCHALL,  ORDER,  SIR  GILES  OVER 
REACH,  MARRALL,  GREEDY,  FURNACE,  and 
AMBLE. 

Gree.  Not  to  be  seen ! 

Sir  G.  Still  cloister'd  up !     Her  reason, 
I  hope,  assures  her,  though  she  make  herself 
Close  prisoner  ever  for  her  husband's  loss, 
'Twill  not  recover  him. 

Ord.  Sir,  'tis  her  will ; 

Which  we,  that  are  her  servants,  ought  to  serve, 
And  not  dispute  ;  howe'er,  you're  nobly  welcome; 
And,  if  you  please  to  stay,  that  you  may  think  so, 
There  came,  not  six  days  since,  from  Hull,  a  pipe 
Of  rich  Canary,  which  shall  spend  itself 
For  my  lady's  honour. 
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Gree.  Is  it  of  the  right  race? 

(Sir  G.  and  Mar.  converse  apart.) 

Ord.  Yes,  master  Greedy. 

Amb.  How  his  mouth  runs  o'er! 

Fur.  I'll  make  it  run  and  run. 
Save  your  good  worship. 

Gree.  Honest  master   Cook,  thy  hand;  again, 

how  I  love  thee  ! 
Are  the  good  dishes  still  in  being?  speak,  boy. 

Fur.  If  you've  a  mind  to  feed,  there  is  a  chine 
Of  beef  well  season'd. 

Gree.  Good. 

Fur.  A  pheasant  larded. 

Gree.  That  I  might  now  give  thanks  for't ! 

Fur.  Besides,  there  came  last  night,  from  the 

forest  of  Sherwood, 
The  fattest  stag  I  ever  cook'd. 

Gree.  A  stag,  man  ? 

Fur.  A  stag,  sir  ;  part  of  it  prepar'd  for  dinner, 
And  bak'd  in  puff-paste. 

Gree.  Puff-paste,  too !  Sir  Giles, 
A  ponderous  chine  of  beef !  a  pheasant  larded  ! 
And  red  deer,  too,  Sir  Giles,  and  bak'd  in  puff-  ! 

paste ! 
All  business  set  aside,  let  us  give  thanks  here. 

Sir  G.  (Advancing.)  You  know,  we  cannot. 

Mar.   i  our  worships  are  to  sit  on  a  commission, 
And,  if  you  fail  to  come,  you  lose  the  cause. 

Gree.  Cause  me  no  causes ;    I'll  prove't,    for 

such  a  dinner, 

We  may  put  off  a  commission  ;  you  shall  find  it 
Henrici  decimo  quarto. 

Sir  G.  Fie,  master  Greedy. 

Will  you  lose  me  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  dinner  ? 
No  more,  for  shame !  We  must  forget  the  belly, 
When  we  think  of  profit. 

Gree.  Well,  you  shall  o'er-rule  me. 
I  could  e'en  cry  now.     Do  you  hear,  master  Cook'? 
Sen&  but  a  corner  of  that  immortal  pasty, 
And  I,  in  thankfulness,  will,  by  your  boy, 
Send  you — a  brace  of  threepences. 

Fur.  Will  you  be  so  prodigal  1 

Sir  G.  (To  Ord.)  Remember  me  to  your  lady. 

Enter  WELLBORN. 

Whom  have  we  here  ? 

Well.  You  know  me. 

Sir  G.  I  did  once,  but  now  I  will  not ; 
Thou  art  no  blood  of  mine.     Avaunt !  thou  beggar; 
If  ever  thou  presume  to  cross  me  more, 
I'll  have  thee  cag'd  and  whipp'd.  [Exit. 

Gree.  I'll  grant  the  warrant. 
Think  of  pye-corner,  Furnace  ! 

[Exeunt  Greedy  and  Marrall.     Wellborn  takes 
a  chair,  and  sits  down  in  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

Wat.  Will  you  out,  sir? 
I  wonder  how  you  durst  creep  in. 

Ord.  This  is  rudeness, 
And  saucy  impudence. 

Amb.  Cannot  you  stay 

To  be  serv'd,  among  your  fellows,  from  the  basket, 
But  you  must  press  into  the  hall? 

Fur.  Pr'ythee,  vanish 

Into  some  outhouse,  though  it  be  the  pigsty  ; 
My  scullion  shall  come  to  thee. 

Well.  This  is  rare  ;— 

Enter  ALL  WORTH. 

O,  here's  Tom  Allworth.    Tom ! 

Allw.  We  must  be  strangers  ; 
Nor  would  I  have  you  seen  here,  for  a  million. 

[Exit. 

Well.  Better  and  better.     He  contemns  me,  too. 

Enter  ABIGAIL  and  TABITHA. 
Abi.  (Seeing  Well.)  Mercy  preserve  my  sight! 
What  thing  is  this? 


Tab.  A  wretched  object,  truly. 
Let's  hence,  for  heaven's  sake,  or  I  shall  swoon. 

Abi.  I  begin  to  faint  already. 

[Exeunt  Abigail  and  Tabitha. 

Fur.  Will  you  know  your  way,  sir? 

Amb.  Or  shall  we  teach  it  you, 
By  the  head  and  shoulders  ? 

Well.  No ;  I  will  not  stir ; 
Do  you  mark?  I  will  not.  (Starts  up.)  Let  me  see 

the  wretch 

That  dares  attempt  to  force  me.    Why,  you  slaves, 
Created  only  to  make  legs,  and  cringe  ; 
To  carry  in  a  dish,  and  shift  a  trencher ; 
That  have  not  souls  only  to  hope  a  blessing 
Beyond  your  master's  leaving, — who  advances? 
Who  shews  me  the  way  ?  (Beats  them.) 

All  the  Servants.  Help,  fellows,  help  !     Within 
there ! 

Ord.  Here  comes  my  lady. 

Enter  LADY  ALLWORTH. 

Lady.  How  now?  What  noise  is  this? 

Well.  Madam,  my  designs 
Bear  me  to  you. 

Lady.  To  me? 

Well.  And,  though  I've  met  with 
But  ragged  entertainment  from  your  grooms  here, 
I  hope  from  you  to  receive  that  noble  usage, 
As  may  become  the  true  friend  of  your  husband, 
And  then  I  shall  forget  these. 

Lady.  I'm  amaz'd, 

To  see  and  hear  this  rudeness.     Dar'st  thou  think, 
Though  sworn,  that  it  can  ever  find  belief 
That  I,  who  to  the  best  men  of  this  country 
Denied  my  presence  since  my  husband's  death^ 
Can  fall  so  low,  as  to  exchange  words  with  thee  ? 

Well.  Scorn  me  not,  good  lady ; 
But,  as  in  form  you  are  angelical, 
Imitate  the  heavenly  natures,  and  vouchsafe 
At  the  least  awhile  to  hear  me.    You  will  grant 
The  blood  that  runs  in  this  arm  is  as  noble 
As  that  which  fills  your  veins  :  your  swelling  titles, 
Your  ample  fortune,  with  your  men's  observance 
And  women's  flattery,  are  in  you  no  virtues  ; 
Nor  these  rags,  with  my  poverty,  in  me  vices. 
You  have  a  fair  fame,  and,  I  know,  deserve  it  j 
Yet,  lady,  I  must  say,  in  nothing  more 
Than  in  the  pious  sorrow  you  have  shewn 
For  your  late  noble  husband. 

Ord.  There  he  touch'd  her.  (Aside.) 

Well.  That  husband,  madam,   was  once  in  his 

fortune 

Almost  as  low  as  I ;  want,  debts,  and  quarrels, 
Lay  heavy  on  him :  let  it  not  be  thought 
A  boast  in  me,  though  I  say  I  relieved  him. 
'Twas  I  that  gave  him  fashion ;  mine  the  sword 
That  did  on  all  occasions  second  his  ; 
I  brought  him  on  and  off  with  honour,  lady  ; 
And  when,  in  all  men's  judgments  he  was  sunk*; 
And,  in  his  own  hopes,  not  to  be  buoy'd  up, 
I  stepp'd  unto  him,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
And  set  him  upright. 

Fur.  Are  we  not  base  rogues, 
That  could  forget  this  ?  (Aside  to  Servants.) 

Well.  I  confess  you  made  him 
Master  of  your  estate  ;  nor  could  your  friends, 
Tho'  he  brought  no  wealth  with  him,  blame  you 

for't : 

For  he'd  a  shape,  and  to  that  shape  a  mind 
Made  up  of  all  parts,  either  great  or  noble ; 
So  winning  a  behaviour,  not  to  be 
Resisted,  madam. 

Lady.  'Tis  most  true,  he  had. 
Well.  For  his  sake,  then,  in  that  I  was  his. friend, 
Do  not  contemn  me. 

Lady.  For  what's  past  excuse  me  : 
I  will  redeem  it.          (  Offers  him  her  pocket-book.) 
Well.  Madam,  on  no  terms  : 
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I  will  not  beg  nor  borrow  sixpence  of  you  ; 
But  be  supplied  elsewhere,  or  want  thus  ever. 
One  only  suit  I  make ;  pray,  give  me  leave. 

(Lady  Allworth  signs  to  the  Servants,  who 

retire.) 

I  will  not  tire  your  patience  with  relation 
Of  the  bad  arts  my  uncle  Overreach 
Still  forg'd  to  strip  me  of  my  fair  possessions ; 
Nor  how  he  now  shuts  door  upon  my  want. 
Would  you  but  vouchsafe 

To  your  dear  husband's  friend, — as  well  you  may, 
Your  honour  still  let  free, — but  such  feigu'd  grace, 
As  might  beget  opinion  in  Sir  Giles 
Of  a  true  passion  tow'rds  me,  you  would  see, 
In  the  mere  thought  to  prey  on  me  again, 
When  all  that's  your's  were  mine,  he'd  turn  my 

friend ; 

And,  that  no  rub  might  stay  my  course  to  you, 
Quit  all  my  owings,  set  me  trimly  forth, 
And  furnish'd  well  with  gold:  which  I  should  use, 
I  trust,  to  your  no  shame,  lady  ;  but  Jive 
Ever  a  grateful  debtor  to  your  gentleness. 

Lady.  What!  nothing  else? 

(Offers  her  pocket-book  again.} 

Well.  Nothing :  unless  you  please  to  charge  your 

servants 
To  throw  away  a  little  respect  upon  me. 

Lady.  All  you  demand  is  your's. 

(She  beckons  the  Servants,  who  advance 

a  little.) 

Respect  this  gentleman, 

As  'twere  myself.     Adieu,  dear  Master  Wellborn  ; 
Pray  let  me  see  you  with  your  oftetiest  means  : 
I  am  ever  bound  to  you. 

(  Going,  Wellborn  waiting  on  her. ) 

Ord.  What  means  this,  I  trow! 

Fur.  Mischief  to  us,  if  he  has  malice  in  him. 

Well.  Your  honour's  servant.  (Kisses  her  hand.) 
[Exit  Lady  Allworth. 

All  the  Servants.  (To  Wellborn.)  Ah  !  sweet  sir— 

Well.  Nay,  all's  forgiven,  all  forgotten,  friends  ; 
And,  for  a  lucky  omen  to  my  project, 
Shake  hands,  and  end  all  quarrels  in  the  cellar. 

All  the  Servants.  Agreed,  agreed  !     Still  merry 
Master  Wellborn.       [Exeunt  all  the  Serv. 

Well.  Faith  !  a  right  worthy  and  a  liberal  ludy, 
Who  can  a-t  once  so  kindly  meet  my  purposes, 
And  brave  the  flouls  of  censure,  to  redeem 
Her  husband's  friend  !  When,  by  this  honest  plot, 
The  world  believes  she  means  to  heal  my  wants 
With  her  extensive  wealth,  each  noisy  creditor 
Will  be  struck  mute ;  and  I,  thus  left  at  large 
To  practice  on  my  uncle  Overreach, 
May  work,  perhaps,  the  measure  to  redeem 
My  mortgag'd  fortune,  which  he  stripp'd  me  of, 
When  headlong  dissipation  quell'd  my  reason. 
The  fancy  pleases  :  if  the  plot  succeed, 
'Tis  a  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  indeed.  [Exit. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— The  Skirls  of  Lady  Allworth' s  Park. 
Enter  SlR  GILES  and  MARRALL. 

Sir  G.  He's  gone,  I  warrant  thee;  this  commis 
sion  crush'd  him. 

Mar.  Your  worship  has  the  way  on't,  and  ne'er 

miss 

To  squeeze  these  unthrifts  into  air  :  and,  yet, 
The  chap-fall'n  justice  did  his  part,  returning, 
For  your  advantage,  the  certificate, 
Against  his  conscience  and  his  knowledge  too, 
To  the  utter  ruin 
Of  the  poor  farmer. 

Sir  G.  .'Twas  for  these  good  ends 
I  made  him  a  justice:  he  that  bribes  his  belly, 
Is  certain  to  command  his  soul. 

Mar.  I  wonder  why,  your  worship  having 


The  power  to  put  this  thin-gut  in  commission, 
You  are  not  in  t  yourself. 

Sir  G.  Thou  art  a  fool : 
In  being  out  of  office,  I  am  out  of  danger; 
Where,  if  I  were  a  justice,  besides  the  trouble, 
I  might,  or  out  of  wilfulness  or  error, 
Run  myself  finely  into  a  prcernunire, 
And  so  become  a  prey  to  the  informer. 
No,  I'll  have  none  on't :  'tis  enough  I  keep 
Greedy  at  my  devotion  :  so  he  serve 
My  purposes,  let  him  hang,  or  damn,  I  care  not ; 
Friendship  is  but  a  word. 

Mar.  You  are  all  wisdom. 

Sir  G.  I  would  be  worldly  wise ;  for  the  other 

wisdom. 

That  does  prescribe  us  a  well-govern'd  life, 
And  to  do  right  to  others  as  ourselves, 
I  value  not  an  atom. 

Mar.  What  course  take  you, 
With  your  good  patience,  to  hedge  in  the  manor 
Of  your  neighbour,  Mr.  Frugal?  As  'tis  said, 
He  will  not  sell,  nor  borrow,  nor  exchange  ; 
And  his  land  lying  in  the  midst  of  your  many 

lordships, 
Is  a  foul  blemish. 

Sir  G.  I  have  thought  oft,  Marrall ; 
And  it  shall  take.     I  must  have  all  men  sellers, 
And  I  the  only  purchaser. 

Mar.  Tis  most  fit,  sir. 

Sir  G.  I'll  therefore  buy  some  cottage  near  his 

manor ; 
Which  done,    I'll  make  my  men  break  ope  his 

fences, 

Ride  o'er  his  standing  corn  ;  and,  in  the  night, 
Set  fire  to  his  barns,  or  break  his  cattle's  legs  : 
These  trespasses  draw  on  suits,  and  suits  expenses, 
Which  I  can  spare,  but  will  soon  beggar  him. 
When  I  have  harried  him  thus  two  or  three  year, 
Though  he  sue  in  forma  pauperis,  in  spite 
Of  all  his  thrift  and  care,  he'll  graw  behind-hand. 

Mar.  The  best  I  ever  heard !  I  could  adore  you. 

Sir  G.  Then,  with  the  favour  of  my  man  of  law, 
I  will  pretend  some  title  :  want  will  force  him 
To  put  it  to  arbitrement ;  then,  if  he  sell 
For  half  the  value,  he  shall  have  ready  money, 
And  I  possess  his  land. 

Mar.  Wellborn  was  apt  to  sell,  and  needed  not 
These  fine  arts,  to  hook  him  in. 

Sir  G.  Well  thought  on  ; 

This  varlet,  Marrall,  lives  too  long,  to  upbraid  me 
With -my  close  cheat  put  upon  him.  Will  nor  cold 
Nor  hunger  kill  him? 

Mar.  I  know  not  what  to  think  on't. 
I've  us'd  all  means;  and,  the  last  night,  I  caus'd 
His  host,  the  tapster,  turn  him  out  of  doors  ; 
And  have   been  since  with  all  your  friends   and 

tenants, 

And,  on  the  forfeit  of  your  favour,  charg'd  them. 
Though  a  crust  of  mouldy  tread  would  keep  him 

from  starving, 
Yet  they  should  not  relieve  him. 

Sir  G.  That  was  something,  Marrall ;  but  thou. 

must  go  further, 
And  suddenly,  Marrall. 

Mar.  Where  and  when  you  please,  sir. 

Sir  G.  I'd  have  thee  seek  him  out,  and,  if  thou 

canst, 

Persuade  him  that  'tis  better  steal  than  beg: 
Then,  if  I  prove  be  has  but  robb'd  a  hen-roost, 
Not  all  the  world  shall  save  him  from  the  gallows. 
Do  anything  to  work  him  to  despair, 
And  'tis  thy  master-piece. 

Mar.  I'll  do  my  best,  sir. 

Sir  G.  I'm  now  on  my  main  work,  with  the  Lord 

Lovell, 

The  gallant-minded,  popular,  Lord  Lovell, 
The  minion  of  the  people's  love.     I  hear, 
He's  come  into  the  country ;  and  my  aims  are, 
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To  insinuate  myself  into  his  knowledge, 
And  then  invite  him  to  my  house. 

Mar.  I  have  you : 
This  points  at  my  young  mistress. 

Sir  G.  She  must  part  with 
That  humble  title,  and  be  honourable, 
Right  honourable,  Marrall,  my  right  honourable 

daughter ; 

If  all  I  have,  or  e'er  shall  get,  will  do  it. 
I'll  have  her  well-attended  ;  there  are  ladies 
Of  errant  knights  decay'd,  and  brought  so  low, 
That,  for  cast  clothes  andmeat,  will  gladly  serve  her. 
And  'tis  my  glory,  tho'  I  come  from  the  city, 
To  have  their  issue,  whom  I  have  undone, 
To  kneel  to  mine,  as  bond-slaves. 

Mar.  'Tis  n't  state,  sir. 

Sir  G.  And,  therefore,  I'll  not  have  a  charn^ 

bermaid 

That  ties  her  shoes,  or  any  meaner  office, 
But  such  whose  fathers  were  right  worshipful. 
'Tis  a  rich  man's  pride !  their  having  ever  been 
More  than  a  feud, .a  strange  antipathy, 
Between  us  and  true  gentry. 

Enter  WELLBORN. 
•Mar.  See,  who's  here,  sir. 
Sir  G.  Hence,  monster!  prodigy! 
Well.  Call  me  what  you  will; 
I  am  your  nephew,  sir;  your  sister's  son. 

Sir  G.  Avoid  my  sight !  thy  breath's  infectious, 

rogue ! 

I  shun  thee  as  a  leprosy,  or  the  plague. 
Come  hither,  Marrall.    This  is  the  time  to  work 

him. 

Mar.  I  warrant  you,  sir.  {Exit  Sir  Giles. 

Well.  By  this  light,  I  think,  he's  mad. 
Mar.  Mad?  had  you  ta'en  compassion  on  your 
self, 

Yon,  long  since,  had  been  mad. 
Well.  You've  ta'en  a  course, 
Between  you  and  my  venerable  unole, 
To  make  me  so. 

Mar.  The  more  pale-spirited  you, 
That  would  not  be  instructed.    I  swear  deeply— 
Well.  By  what? 
Mar.  By  my  religion ! 
Well  Thy  religion? 
The  devil's  creed!      But  what  would  you  have 

done? 

Mar.  Before,  like  you,  I  had  outliv'd  my  for 
tunes, 

A  withe  had  serv'd  my  turn  to  hang  myself. 
I'm  zealous  in  your  cause :  pray,  hang  yourself, 
And  presently,  as  you  love  your  credit. 
Well.  I  thank  you. 

Mar.  Will  you  stay  till  you  die  in  a  ditch? 
Or,  if  you  dare  not  do  the  feat  yourself, 
But  that  you'll  put  the  state  to  charge  and  trouble, 
Is  there  no  purse  to  be  cut?  house  to  be  broken? 
Or  market-woman  with  eggs  that  you  may  murder, 
And  so  despatch  the  business  ? 

Well.  Here's  variety, 
I  must  confess ;  but  I'll  accept  of  noue 
Of  all  your  gentle  offers,  I  assure  you. 
Mar.  If  you  like  not  hanging,  drown  yourself; 

take  some  course 
For  your  reputation. 

Well.  'Twill  not  do,  dear  tempter, 
With  all  the  rhetoric  the  fiend  hath  taught  you. 
I  am  as  far  as  thou  art  from  despair ; 
Kay,  I  have  confidence,  which  is  more  than  hope, 
To  live  and  suddenly,  better  than  ever. 

Mar.  Ha,  ha !  these  castles,  you  build  in  the  air, 
Will  not  persuade  me  or  to  give  or  lend 
A  token  to  you. 

Well.  I'll  be  more  kind  to  thee  : 
Come,  thou  shalt  dine  with  me. 
Mar.  With  yoa ! 


Well.  Nay,  more,  dine  gratis. 

Mar.  Under  what  hedge,  I  pray  you?  or  at  whose 

cost? 

Are  they  padders,  or  gipsies,  that  are  your  con 
sorts? 

Well.  Thou  art  incredulous ;  but  thou  shall  dine, 
Not  alone  at  her  house,  but  with  a  gallant  lady ; 
With  me,  and  with  a  lady. 

Mar.  Lad}  !  what  lady  ? 

With  the  lady  of  the  lake,  or  queen  of  fairies? 
For,  I  know,  it  must  be  an  enchanted  dinner. 

Well.  With  the  Lady  All  worth,  kaave. 

Mar.  Nay,  now  there's  hope 
Thy  brain  is  crack'd. 

WelL  Mark  there,  with  what  respect 
I  am  entertained. 

Mar.  With  choice,  no  doubt,  of  dog-whips. 
Why,  dost  thon  ever  hope  to  pass  her  porter? 

Well.  'Tis  not  far  oft',  go  with  me ;  trust  thine 
own  eyes. 

Mar.  Troth,  in  my  hope,  or  my  assurance  rather, 
To  see  thee  curvet  and  mount  like  a  dog  in  a 

blanket, 

If  ever  thon  presume  to  pass  her  threshold, 
I  will  endure  thy  company. 

Well.  Come  along,  then.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — The  Hall  in  Lady  Allworth's  House. 
Enter   WATCHALL,    FURNACE,    ORDER,  AMBLE, 

and  ALLWORTH. 

Allw.  Your  courtesies  o'erwhelm  me :  I  much 

grieve 

To  part  with  such  true  friends  ;  and  yet  find  com 
fort. 

My  attendance  on  my  honourable  lord, 
Whose  resolution  holds  to  visit  my  lady, 
Will  speedily  bring  me  back.          [Exit  Watchaft. 
(Wellborn  and  Marrall  without.} 
Mar.  Dar'st  thou  venture  further? 
Well.  Yes,  yes,  and  knock  again.         (Knocks.) 
Ord.  'Tis  he  ;  disperse. 
A  mb.  Perform  it  bravely. 
fur.  I  know  my  cue,  ne'er  doubt  me. 

[Exeunt  Furnace,  Order,  and  Amble. 

Enter  WATCHALL,  WELLBORN,  and  MARRALL. 

Wat.  Beast  that  I  was,  to  make  you  stay !  Most 

welcome ! 
You  were  long  since  expected. 

Well.  Say  so  much 
To  my  friend,  I  pray  you. 

Wat.  For  your  sake,  I  do,  sir.  [Exit. 

Mar.  For  his  sake ! 

Well.  Mum !  this  is  nothing. 

Mar.  More  than  ever 

I'd  have  believ'd,  though  I   had  found  it  in  my 
primer. 

Allw.  When  I  have  given  you  reasons  for  my 

late  harshness, 

You'll  pardon  and  excuse  me  ;  for,  believe  me, 
Though  now  I  part  abruptly,  in  my  service 
I  will  deserve  it. 

Mar.  Service!  with  a  vengeance  ! 

WelL  I'm  satisfied  :  farewell,  Tom. 

Allvo.  All  joy  stay  with  you.  [Exit. 

Enter  AMBLE. 

Amb.  You're  happily  encounter'd ;  I  ne'er  yet 
Presented  one  so  welcome,  as  I  know 
You  will  be  to  my  lady. 

Mar.  This  is  some  vision  ; 

Or,  sure,  these  men  are  mad,  to  worship  a  dung 
hill; 
It  cannot  be  a  truth. 

Well.  Be  still  a  pagan, 
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An  unbelieving  infidel ;  be  so,  miscreant ! 
And  meditate  on  blankets,  and  on  dog-whips. 

Enter  FURNACE. 

Fur.  I'm  glad  you're  come ;  until  I  know  your 

pleasure, 

I  knew  not  how  to  serve  up  my  lady's  dinner. 
Mar.  His  pleasure!  is  it  possible? 
Well.  What's  thy  will? 
Fur.  Marry,  sir,  I  have 
Some  rails  and  quails,  and  my  lady  will'd  me  ask 

you, 

What  kind  of  sauces  best  affect  your  palate, 
That  I  may  use  my  utmost  skill  to  please  it. 

(  Wellborn  whispers  Furnace.) 
Mar.  The  devil's  enter'd  this  cook :  sauce  for 

his  palate, 

That,  on  my  knowledge, 
Durst  wish  but  cheese-parings  and  brown  bread  on 

Sundays ! 

Well.  That  way  I  like  them  best. 
Fur.  It  shall  be  done,  sir.  [Exit. 

Well.  What  think  you  of  the  hedge  we  shall  dine 

under  ? 
Shall  we  feed  gratis  1 

Mar.  I  know  not  what  to  think ; 
'Pray  you  make  me  not  mad. 

Enter  ORDER  and  WATCHALL. 

Ord.  This  place  becomes  you  not ; 
'Pray  you,  walk,  sir,  to  the  dining-room. 

Well.  I  am  well  here, 
Till  her  ladyship  quits  her  chamber. 

Mar.  Well  here,  say  you? 

'Tis  a  rare  change !  but  yesterday,  you  thought 
Yourself  well  in  a  barn,  wrapp'd  up   in  pease- 
straw. 

Enter  TABITHA  and  ABIGAIL. 

Tab.  O  !  you're  much  wish'd  for,  sir. 

Abi.  .Last  night,  my  lady 

Dreamt  of  you ;  and  her  first  command  this  morn 
ing, 
Was  to  have  notice,  sir,  of  your  arrival. 

Wat.  See,  my  lady.  [Exit  Order. 

Enter  LADY  ALLWORTH. 

Lady.  I  come  to  meet  you,  and  languish'd  till  I 

saw  you : 

This  first  kiss  is  for  form  :  I  allow  a  second 
To  such  a  friend. 

Mar.  To  such  a  friend  !  heaven  bless  me! 
Well.  I'm  wholly  your's;    yet,  madam,  if  you 

please 
To  grace  this  gentleman  with  a  salute — • 

(Puts  Marrall  over  to  Lady  Allworth.} 
Mar.  Salute  me  at  his  bidding! 

(Marrall retreats  towards  the  door.} 
Well.  I  shall  receive  it 
As  a  most  high  favour. 

Lady.  Your  friends  are  ever  welcome  to  me. 
Well.  (Brings  Mar.  back.}   Run  backward  from 

a  lady !  and  such  a  lady  '. 

Mar.  To  kiss  her  foot  is,  to  poor  me,  a  favour 
I  am  unworthy  of.  (  Offers  to  kiss  her  foot.) 

Lady.  Nay,  'pray  you,  rise  ; 
And,  since  you  are  so  humble,  I'll  exalt  you: 
You  shall  dine  with  me  to-day  at  mine  own  table. 
Mar.    Your  ladyship's    table !     I'm  not  good 

enough 
To  sit  at  your  steward's  board. 

Ltidy.  You  are  too  modest ; 
I  will  not  be  denied. 

Enter  ORDER. 
Ord.  Dinner  is  ready  for  your  ladyship. 


Lady.  Come,  Master  Wellborn: 

(  To  Marrall,  who  is  retreating  again,') 
Nay,  keep  us  company. 

Mar.  I  was  never  so  grac'd. 

[Lady  Allworth  and  Wellborn  take  Marrall 
by  the  hand,  and  exit. 

Enter  FURNACE. 

Ord.  So,  we've  play'd  our  parts,  and  are  come 
off' well. 

But  if  I  know  the  mystery,  why  my  lady 

Consented  to  it,  may  I  perish! 
Fur.  Would  I  had 

The  roasting  of  his  heart  that  cheated  him, 

And  forces  the  poor  gentleman  to  these  shifts  ! 

B_y  fire  !  for  cooks  are  Persians,  and  swear  by  it, 

Of  all  the  griping  and  extorting  tyrants 

I  ever  heard  or  read  of,  I  ne'er  met 

A  match  to  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 
Wat.  What  will  you  take 

To  tell  him  so,  fellow  Furnace  1 
Fur.  Just  as  much 

As  my  throat  is  worth ;  for  that  would  be  the  price 
on't. 

To  have  an  usurer  that  starves  himself, 

To  grow  rich,  and  then  purchase,  is  too  common  ; 

But  this  Sir  Giles  feeds  high;  keeps  many  ser 
vants  ; 

Rich  in  his  habit ;  vast  in  his  expenses  ; 

Yet  he,  to  admiration,  still  increases 

In  wealth  and  lordships. 

Ord.  He  frights  men  out  of  their  estates, 

And  breaks  through  all  law-nets,  made  to  curb  ill 
men, 

As  they  were  cobwebs.    No  man  dares  reprove 
him. 

Such  a  spirit  to  dare,  and  power  to  do,  were 
never 

Lodg'd  so  unluckily. 

Enter  AMBLE. 

Amb.  Ha,  ha!  I  shall  burst. 

Ord.  Contain  thyself,  man. 

Fur.  Or  make  us  partakers 
Of  your' sudden  mirth. 

Amb.  Ha,  ha  !  my  lady  has  got 
Such  a  guest  at  her  table  !  this  term-driver,  Marr 
all, 
This  snip  of  an  attorney  ! 

Wat.  What  of  him,  man? 

Amb.  The  knave  feeds  so  slovenly  ! 

Fur.  Is  this  all  1 

Amb.  My  lady 
Drank  to  him  for  fashion' s'sake,  or  to  please  Master 

Wellborn; 

As  I  live,  he  rises  and  takes  up  a  dish, 
In  which  there  were  some  remnants  of  a  boil'd 

capon, 
And  pledges  her  in  white  broth  ! 

Fur.  Nay,  'tis  like 
The  rest  of  his  tribe. 

Amb.  And  when  I  brought  him  wine, 
He  leaves  his  chair,  and,  after  a  leg  or  two, 
Most  humbly  thanks  my  worship.     My  worship ! 

All  the  Servants.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ord.  Risen  already  1 

Fur.  My  lady  frowns. 

Amb.  1  shall  be  chid.  [Exit  Furnace. 

Enter  LADY  ALLWORTH,  WELLBORN,  an«? 
MARRALL. 

Lady.  You  attend  us  well! 
Let  me  have  no  more  of  this ;  I  observ'd  yous 

leering : 

Sir,  I  will  have  you  know,  whom  I  think  worthy 
To  sit  at  my  table, 
When  I  am  present,  is  not  your  companion. 
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Ord.  (Aside.)  Nay,  she'll  preserve  what's  due 
to  her. 

Lady.  (To  Wellborn.)  You  are  master 
Of  your  own  will.    I  know  so  much  of  manners, 
As  not  to  inquire  your  purposes;  in  a  word, 
To  me  you  are  ever  welcome,  as  to  a  house 
That  is  your  own. 

Well.  Mark  that.  (  To  Marrall. ) 

Mar.  With  reverence,  sir, 
And  it  like  your  worship. 

Well.  Trouble  yourself  no  further, 
Dear  madam,  my  heart's  full  of  zeal  and  service  ; 
However  in  my  language  I  am  sparing. 
Come,  Master  Marrall. 

Mar.  I  attend  your  worship. 

[Exeunt  Walchall,  Wellborn,  and  Marrall. 

Lady-  (To  the  Servants.)  I  see  in  your  looks  you 

are  sorry,  and  you  know  me 
An  easy  mistress :  be  merry  ;  I  have  forgot  all. 
Order  and  Amble,  come  with  me :  I  must  give  you 
Further  directions. 

Ord.  What  you  please. 

Amb.  We  are  ready.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  open  Country. 
Enter  WELLBORN  and  MARRALL. 

Well.  I  think  I'm  in  a  good  way. 

Mar.  Good,  sir!  The  best  way ; 
The  certain  best  way. 

Well.  Is't  for  your  ease 
You  keep  your  hat  off? 

Mar.  Ease,  and  it  like  your  worship ! 
I  hope  Jack  Marrall  shall  not  live  so  long, 
To  prove  himself  such  an  unmannerly  beast, 
Though  it  hail  hazel-nuts,  as  to  be  covered 
When 


Well.  (Aside.)  Is  not  this  a  true  rogue, 
That,  out  of  mere  hope  of  a  future  coz  nage, 
Can  turn  thus  suddenly?  'tis  rank  already. 

Mar.  I  know  your  worship's  wise,  and  needs^  no 

counsel ; 

Yet  if,  in  my  desire  to  do  you  service, 
I  humbly  offer  my  advice,  (but  still 
Under  correction)  I  hope  I  shall  not 
Incur  your  high  displeasure. 

Well.  No  ;  speak  freely. 

Mar.  Then,  in  my  judgment,  sir,  my  simple 

judgment, 
(Still  with  your  worship's  favour,)  I  could  wish 

Jou 
abit ;  for  this  cannot  be 
But  much  distasteful  to  the  noble  lady 
That  loves  you : 
I  have  twenty  pounds  here, 
Which,  out  of  my  true  love,  I'll  presently 
Lay  down  at  your  worship's  feet;  'twill  serve  to 

buy  you 
A  riding  suit. 

Well.  But  where's  the  horse  1 
Mar.  My  gelding 

Is  at  your  service :  nay,  you  shall  ride  me, 
Before  your  worship  shall  be  put  to  the  trouble 
To  walk  afoot.     Alas !  when  you  are  lord 
Of  this  lady's  manor,  (as  I  know  you  will  be,) 
You  may  with  the  lease  of  glebe  land,  call'd  Knave's 

Acre, 

A  place  I  would  manure,  requite  your  vassal. 
Well.  I  thank  thy  love  ;  but  will  make  no  use  of 

it. 
Did  I  want  clothes,  think'st  thou  I  could  not  have 

'em 

For  one  word  to  my  lady? 
Mar.  As  I  know  not  that — 
Well.  Come,  I'll  tell  thee  a  secret,  and  so  leave 

thee. 
I'll  not  give  her  the  advantage,  though  she  be 


A  gallant-minded  lady,  after  we're  married 

To  hit  me  in  the  teeth,  and  say,  she  was  forc'd 

To  buy  my  wedding  clothes. 

No,  I'll  be  fumish'd  something  like  myself, 

And  so  farewell.    For  thy  suit  touching  Knave's 

Acre, 
When  it  is  mine,  'tis  thine.  [Exit, 

Mar.  I  thank  your  worship. 
How  was  I  cozen'd  in  the  calculation 
Of  this  mau's  fortune  !  My  master  cozen'd  too  ! 
Whose  pupil  I  am  in  the  art  of  undoing  men ; 
For  that  is   our  profession.    Well,  well,  Master 

Wellborn ; 
You  are  of  a  sweet  nature,  and  fit  again  to  be 

cheated ; 

Which,  if  the  fates  please,  when  you  are  possess'd 
Of  the  land  and  lady,  you  sans  question  shall  be. 
I'll  presently  think  of  the  means. 

(  Walks  by,  musing. ) 

Enter  SIR  GILES,  speaking  as  he  enters. 

Sir  G.  Sirrah,  take  my  horse, 
I'll  walk,  to  get  me  an  appetite;  'tis  but  a  mile; 
And  exercise  will  keep  me  from  being  pursy. 
Ha!  Marrall!  Is  he  conjuring?  Perhaps 
The  knave  has  wrought  the  prodigal  to  do 
Some  outrage  on  himself,  and  now  he  feels 
Compunction  on  his  conscience  for't :  no  matter, 
So  it  be  done.    Marrall !  Marrall ! 

Mar.  Sir? 

Sir  G.  How  succeed  we 
In  our  plot  on  Wellborn  1 

Mar.  Never  better,  sir. 

Sir  G.  Has  he  hang'd  or  drown'd  himself? 

Mar.  No,  sir,  he  lives; 
Lives,  once  more  to  be  made  a  prey  to  you, 
A  greater  prey  than  ever. 

Sir  G.  Art  thou  in  thy  wits? 
If  thou  art,  reveal  this  miracle,  and  briefly. 

Mar.  A  lady,  sir,  is  fallen  in  love  with  him. 

SirG.  With  him!   What  lady? 

Mar.  The  rich  Lady  All  worth. 

Sir  G.  Thou  dolt!  how  dar'st  thou  speak  this? 

Mar.  I  speak  truth, 
And  I  do  so  but  once  a  year,  unless 
It  be  to  you,  sir.    We  din'd  with  her  ladyship, 
I  thank  his  worship. 

Sir  G.  His  worship  ! 

Mar.  As  I  live,  sir, 

I  din'd  with  him,  at  the  great  lady's  table, 
Simple  as  I  stand  here  ;  and  saw  when  she  kiss'd 

him, 
And  would,  at  his  request,  have  kiss'd  me,  too. 

Sir  G.  Why,  thou  rascal ! 
To  tell  me  these  impossibilities. 
Dine  at  her  table !  and  kiss  him!  or  thee ! 
Impudent  varlet !  have  not  I  myself, 
Ten  times  attempted,  since  her  husband's  death, 
In  vain,  to  see  her,  though  I  came  a  suitor? 
And  yet  your  good  solicitorship,  and  rogue  Well 
born, 
Were    brought  into  her   presence— feasted  with 

her! 

But  that  I  know  thee  a  dog  that  cannot  blush, 
This  most  incredible  lie  would  call  up  one 
On  thy  buttermilk  cheeks. 

Mar.  Shall  I  not  trust  my  eyes,  sir, 
Or  taste?  I  feel  her  good  cheer  in  my  belly. 

SirG.  Yon  shall  feel  me,  if  you  give  not  over, 

sirrah ! 

Recover  your  brains  again,  and  be  no  more  gull'd 
With  a  beggar's  plot,  assisted  by  the  aids 
Of  serving-men  and  chambermaids  ; 
Or  I'll  quit  you 
From  my  employments. 

Mar.  Will  yon  credit  this  yet  ? 
On  my  confidence  of  their  marriage,  I  offer'd  Well 
born — 
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{Aside.)  I'd  give  a  crown  now  I  durst  say  his  wor 
ship — 

.      _.    idtwi 
Sir 


and  twenty  pounds. 

Did  you  so,  idiot  1      (Strikes  him  down.) 
Was  this  the  way  to  work  him  to  despair, 
Or  rather  to  cross  me ?  (Beats  him.) 

Mar.  Will  your  worship  kill  me? 

Sir  G.  No,  no ;  but  drive  the  lying  spirit  out  of 
you. 

Mar.  He's  gone. 

Sir  G.  I've  done,  then.    Now,  forgetting 
Your  late  imaginary  feast  and  lady, 
Know  my  Lord  Lovell  dines  with  me  to-morrow: 
Be  careful  nought  be  wanting  to  receive  him  : 
And  bid  my  daughter's  women  trim  her  up, 
Though  they  paint  her,  so  she  catch  the  lord,  I'll 

thank  'em. 
There's  a  piece  for  my  late  blows. 

Mar.  (Aside.)  I  may  yet  cry  quittance  j 
There  may  be  a  time — 

Sir  G.  Do  you  grumble? 

Mar.  No,  sir.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— The  skirts  of  Lady  Allworth' s  Park. 
Enter  LoVELL  and  ALLWORTH. 

Lov.  (Speaking  as  he  enters.)    Drive  the  coach 

round  the  hill:  something  in  private 
I  must  impart  to  Allworth. 

Allw.  O,  my  lord, 

What  sacrifice  of  rev'rence,  duty,  watching, 
Although  I  could  put  off  the  use  of  sleep, 
And  ever  wait  on  your  commands  to  serve  'em ; 
What  dangers,  though  in  ne'er  so  horrid  shapes, 
Nay  death  itself,  though  I  should  run  to  meet  it, 
Can  I,  and  with  a  thankful  willingness,  suffer ; 
But  still  the  retribution  will  fall  short 
Of  your  bounties  shower'd  upon  me. 

Lov.  Nay,  good  youth, 
Till  what  I  purpose  be  put  into  act, 
Do  not  o'erprize  it.     Since  you've  trusted  me 
With  your  soul's  nearest,  nay,  her  dearest  secret, 
Rest  confident,  'tis  in  a  cabinet  lock'd 
Treachery  shall  never  open.     I  have  found  you 
More  zealous  in  your  love  and  service  to  me, 
Than  I  have  been  in  my  rewards. 

Allw.  Still  great  ones, 
Above  my  merit. 
You  have  been 

More  like  a  father  to  me  than  a  master : 
'Pray  you ,  pardon  the  comparison. 

Lov.  I  allow  it ; 

And,  to  give  you  assurance  I  am  pleas'd  in't, 
My  carriage  and  demeanour  to  your  mistress, 
Fair  Margaret,  shall  truly  witness  for  me, 
I  can  command  my  passions. 

Allw.  'Tis  a  conquest 
Few  men  can  boast  of,  when  they  are  tempted 

Oh! 
Lov.  Why  do  you  sigh  1  Can  you  be  doubtful  o 

me? 

By  that  fair  name  I  in  the  wars  have  purchas'd, 
And  all  my  actions,  hitherto  untainted, 
I  will  not  be  more  true  to  mine  own  honour, 
Than  to  thee,  Allworth. 

All.  Were  you  to  encounter  with  a  single  foe, 
The  victory  were  certain  ;  but  to  stand 
The  charge  of  two  such  potent  enemies, 
At  once  assaulting  you,  as  wealth  and  beauty, 
And  those,  too,  seconded  with  power,  is  odds 
Too  great  for  Hercules. 

Lov.  Speak  your  doubts  and  fears, 
Since  you  will  nourish  'em,  in  plainer  language, 
That  I  may  understand  'em. 

Allw.  My  mueh-lov'd  lord,  were  Margaret  onl 

fair, 
You  might  command  your  passion  ; 


)ut,  when  the  well-tun'd  accents  of  her  tongue, 

Make  music  to  you,  and  with  numerous  sounds, 

Assault  your  hearing, 

lippolytus  himself  would  leave  Diana, 

'o  follow  such  a  Venus. 

Lov.  Love  hath  made  you 
'oetical,  Allworth. 

Allw.  Grant  all  these  beat  off, 
Which  if  it  be  in  man  to  do,  you'll  do  it,) 
Hammon,  in  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  steps  in 
Vith  heaps  of  ill-got  gold,  and  as  much  land 
Ls  would  tire 
A  falcon's  wings,  in  one  day  to  fly  over. 

here  release  your  trust : 
Tis  happiness  enough  for  me,  to  serve  you, 
And  sometimes,  with  chaste  eyes,  to  look  upon 
her. 

Lov.  Why,  shall  I  swear  1 

All.  O,  by  no  means,  my  lord. 

Lov.  Suspend 

four  judgment  till  the  trial.    How  far  is't 
Po  Overreach'  house? 

Allw.  At  the  most,  some  half  hour's  riding; 
Fou'll  soon  be  there. 

Lov.  And  you  the  sooner  freed 
From  your  jealous  fears. 

All.  Oh,  that  I  durst  but  hope  it!          [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Hall  in  Sir  Giles's  House. 
Enter  SIR  GILES,  GREEDY,  and  MARRALL. 

Sir  G.  Spare  for  no  cost ;  let  my  dressers  crack 

•with  the  weight 
3f  curious  viands. 

Gree.  Store  indeed's  no  sore,  sir. 

Sir  G.  That  proverb  fits  your  stomach,  Master 
Greedy. 

Gree.  It  does,  indeed,  Sir  Giles :  I  do  not  like  to 
see  a  table  ill-spread,  poor,  meagre,  just  sprinkled 
o'er  with  salads,  sliced  beef,  giblets,  and  pig's  pet 
titoes.  But  the  substantial?  O,  Sir  Giles,  the 
substantial !  The  state  of  a  fat  turkey  now  !  the 
decorum,  the  grandeur  he  marches  in  with!  O,  I 
declare,  I  do  much  honour  a  chine  of  beef !  O,  I  do 
reverence  a  loin  of  veal ! 

Sir  G.  And  let  no  plate  be  seen,  but  what's  pure 

gold, 

Or  such  whose  workmanship  exceeds  the  matter 
That  it  is  made  of:   let  my  choicest  linen 
Perfume   the  room ;    and,   when  we  wash,   the 

water, 

With  precious  powders  mix'd,  so  please  my  lord, 
That  he  may  with  envy  wish  to  bathe  so  ever. 

Mar.  'Twill  he  very  chargeable. 

•Sir  G.  Avaunt,  you  drudge ! 
Now  all  my  labour'd  ends  are  at  the  stake, 
Is't  a  time  to  think  of  thrift?    Call  in  my  daughter. 
Call  in  my  daughter.  [Exit  Marrall. 

And,  Master  Justice,  since  you  love  choice  dishes, 
And  plenty  of  'em — 

Gree.  As  I  do,  indeed,  sir, 
Almost  as  much  as  to  give  thanks  for  'em. 

Sir  G.  I  do  confer  that  providence,  with  my 

power 

Of  absolute  command  to  have  abundance, 
To  your  best  care. 

Gree.  I'll  punctually  discharge  it, 
And  give  the  best  directions.          (Sir  G.  retires*) 
Now  am  I, 

In  mine  own  conceit,  a  monarch ;  at  least, 
Arch-president  o'the  boil'd,  the  roast,  the  bak'd : 
I'd  not  change  my  throne  for  the  Great  Mogul's ; 
For  which  I  will  eat  often ;  and  give  thanks. 
When  my  belly's  braced  up  like  a  drum ;  and  that's 
pure  justice.  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  (Advancing.)  It  must  be  so:    should  the 

foolish  girl  prove  modest, 
She  may  spoil  all :  she  had  it  not  from  me, 
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But  from  her  mother :  I  was  ever  forward, 
As  she  must  be ;  and  therefore  I'll  prepare  her. 

Enter  MARRALL,  followed  by  MARGARET,  and 

Attendants. 
Alone,  Margaret, 
Alone;  and  let  jour  women  wait  without. 

[Exit  Women  and  Mar 
Marq.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 
Sir  G.  Ha !  this  is  a  neat  dressing ! 
These  orient  pearls  and  diamonds  well  plac'd,  too 
The  gown  affects  me  not,  it  should  have  been 
Embroider'd  o'er  and  o'er  with  flowers  of  gold; 
But  these  rich  jewels  and  quaint  fashion  help  it. 
How  like  you  your  new  woman, 
The  Lady  Downfallen? 

Marg.  Well,  for  a  companion ; 
Not  as  a  servant. 

Sir  G.  Is  she  humble,  Meg, 
And  careful,  too,  her  ladyship  forgotten? 
Marg.  I  pity  her  fortune. 
Sir  G.  Pity  her !   Trample  on  her. 
I  took  her  up  in  an  old  tamin  gown, 
E'en  starv'd  for  very  want  of  food,  to  serve  thee, 
And  if  I  understand  she  but  repines 
To  do  thee  any  duty,  though  ne'er  so  servile, 
I'll  pack  her  to  her  knight,  where  I  have  lodg'd 

him, 

Into  the  Counter ;  and  there  let  'em  howl  toge 
ther. 
Marg.  You  know  your  own  ways ;  but  for  me,  I 

blush 

When  I  command  her,  that  was  once  attended 
With  persons  not  inferior  to  myself 
In  birth. 

Sir  G.  In  birth !  Why,  art  thou  not  my  daugh 
ter, 

The  blest  child  of  my  industry  and  wealth  ? 
Part  with  these  humble  thoughts,  and  apt  thyself 
To  the  noble  state  I  labour  to  advance  thee; 
Or,  by  my  hope  to  see  thee  honourable, 
I  will  adopt  a  stranger  to  my  fortunes, 
And  throw  thee  from  my  care :  Do  not  provoke 

me. 

Marg.  I  will  not,  sir;  mould  me  which   way 
you  please. 

Enter  GREEDY,  with  a  napkin  round  his  neck,  and  a 
rolling-pin  in  his  hand. 

Gree.  Sir  Giles,  Sir  Giles ! 

SirG.  How!  interrupted? 

Gree.  'Tis  matter  of  importance. 
The  cook,  sir,  is  self-will'd,  and  will  not  learn 
From  my  experience.     There's  a  fawn  brought  in, 

sir, 

And,  for  my  life,  I  cannot  make  him  roast  it 
TVifh  a  Norfolk  dumpling  in  the  belly  of  it : 
And,  sir,  we  wise  men  know,  that,  without  the 

dumpling, 
Tis  not  worth  three  pence. 

Sir  G.  Would  it  were  whole  in  thy  belly, 
To  stuff  it  out !  Cook  it  any  way :  pr'ythee,  leave 
me. 

Gree.  Without  order  for  the  dumpling? 

Sir  G.  Let  it  be  dumpled 
Which  way  thou  wilt;  or  tell  him,  I  will  scald 

him 
In  his  own  caldron. 

Gree.  I  had  lost  my  stomach 
Had  I  lost  my  dumpling.  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  But  to  our  business,  Meg :  You've  heard 
who  dines  here? 

Meg.  I  have,  sir. 

Sir  G.  'Tis  an  honourable  man ; 
A  lord,  Meg,  and  commands  a  regiment 
Of  soldiers  ;  and,  what's  rare,  is  one  himself, 
A  bold  and  understanding  one  ;  and  to  be 
A  lord,  and  a  good  leader,  in  one  volume, 


Is  granted  unto  few,  but  such  as  rise  up 
The  kingdom's  glory. 

Re-enter  GREEDY,  with  a  toast  and  fork. 
Gree.  I'll  resign  my  office, 
If  I  be  not  better  obey'd. 

Sir  G.  'Slight,  art  thou  frantic? 

Gree.  Frantic!    'twould  make  me  frantic,  and 

stark  mad, 

Were  I  not  a  justice  of  peace  and  quorum,  too, 
Which  this  rebellious  cook  cares  not  a  straw  for. 
There  are  a  dozen  of  woodcocks  : 
He  has  found  out 

A  new  device  for  sauce,  and  will  not  dish  'em 
With  toasts  and  butter. 

Sir  G.  Cook !  rogue,  obey  him ! 
I've  given  the  word :  pray,  now  remove  yourself 
To  a  collar  of  brawn,  and  trouble  me  no  further. 
Gree.  I  will,  and  meditate  what  to  eat  at  dinner. 

[Exit. 

SirG.  And  as  I  said,  Meg,  when  this  gull  dis 
turb 'd  us, 

This  honourable  lord,  this  colonel, 
I  would  have  thy  husband. 

Marg.  There's  too  much  disparity 
Between  his  quality  and  mine,  to  hope  it. 
Sir  G.  I  more  than  hope,  and  doubt  not  to  effect 

it; 

Be  thou  no  enemy  to  thyself:  my  wealth 
Shall  weigh  his  titles  down,  and  make  you  equals. 
Now  for  the  means  to  assure  him  thine,  observe 

me: 

Remember,  he's  a  courtier,  and  a  soldier, 
And  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  therefore,  when 
He  comes  to  woo  you,  see  you  do  not  coy  it  : 
This  mincing  modesty  hath  spoil'd  many  a  match 
By  a  first  refusal,  in  vain  after  hop'd  for. 

Marg.  Y  ou'll  have  me,  sir,  preserve  the  distance 

that 
Confines  a  virgin  ? 

Sir  G.  Virgin  me  no  virgins  ! 
['11  have  you  lose  that  name,  or  you  lose  me  ; 
['11  have  you  private — start  not — I  say,  private  : 
[f  you  are  my  true  daughter, 
You'll  venture  alone  with  one   man,   though  hfc 

came 

Like  Jupiter  and  Semele,  and  come  off,  too : 
And  therefore,  when  he  kisses  you,  kiss  close. 
Mary.  I've  heard  this  is  the  wanton's  fashion, 

sir, 

Which  I  must  never  learn. 
Sir  G.  Learn  any  thing, 

And  from  any  creature,  that  may  make  thee  great ; 
E'en  from  the  devil  himself:  stand  not  on  form ; 
Words  are  no  substances. 

Marg.  With  your  leave,  sir ;  in  worldly  policy, 
This  is  not  the  way  to  make  me  his  wife : 
Vfy  virgin  scruples  overcome  so  soon, 
Cannot  but  assure  him, 
,  that  am  light  to  him,  will  not  hold  weight 
When  tempted  by  others  ;  so,  in  judgment, 
~f,  to  obey  you,  I  forget  my  honour, 
le  must  and  will  forsake  me. 

Sir  G.  How  !  forsake  thee? 
)o  I  wear  a  sword  for  fashion  ?  or  is  this  arm 
Shrunk  up,  or  witber'd?  Does  there  live  a  man, 
)f  that  large  list  I  have  encounter'd  with, 
/an  truly  say  I  e'er  gave  inch  of  ground 
Jot  purchas'd  with  his  blood,  that  did  oppose  me? 
"^orsake  thee !  He  dares  not. 
hough  all  his  captains,  echoes  to  his  will, 
itood  arm'd  by  his  side,  to  justify  the  wrong, 
Lnd  he  himself  at  the  head  of  his  bold  troop  ; 
3pite  of  his  lordship,  and  his  colonelship, 
'd  make  him  render 

bloody  and  a  strict  account,  and  force  him, 
?y  marrying  thee,  to  cure  thy  wounded  honour, 
"leg,  I  have  said  it. 
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Enter  MARRALL,  hastily. 

Mar.  Sir,  sir,  the  man  of  honour's  come, 
Newly  alighted. 

Sir  G.  In  there,  without  reply,  and  wait  my  call 
And  do  as  I  command,  or  thou  art  lost. 

[Exit  Margare\ 

Is  the  loud  music  I  gave  order  for, 
Ready  to  receive  him  ] 

Mar.  'Tis,  sir. 

Sir  Gt  Let  'era  sound 

A  princely  welcome.  [Exit  Marrali 

Roughness,  awhile  leave  me ; 
For  fawning  now,  a  stranger  to  my  nature, 
Must  make  way  for  me.  (Music. 

Enter  MARRALL,  LOVEL,  and  ALL  WORTH,  preceded 
and  followed  by  Servants. 

Lov.  Sir,  you  meet  your  trouble. 

Sir  G.  What  you  are  pleas'd  to  style  so,  is  an 

honour 
Above  my  worth  and  fortunes. 

Re-enter  GREEDY. 

Allw.  (Aside.)  Strange  \  so  humble! 
Sir  G.  A  justice  of  peace,  my  lord. 

(Presents  Greedy  to  him. 
Lov.  Your  hand,  good  sir. 
Gree.  (Aside.)  This  is  a  lord:  some  would  think 

this  a  favour ; 

But  I  had  rather  have  my  hand  in  my  dumpling. 
Sir  G.  Room  for  my  lord. 
Lov.  I  miss,  sir,  your  fair  daughter, 
To  crown  my  welcome. 

Sir  G.  May  it  please  my  lord 
To  taste  a  glass  of  Greek  wine  first ;  and  suddenly 
She  shall  attend,  my  lord. 
Lov.  You'll  be  obey'd,  sir. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Sir  Giles. 
Sir  G.  'Tis  to  my  wish ;  as  soon  as  come,  ask 

for  her. 
Why,  Meg  !  Meg  Overreach ! 

Re-enter  MARGARET. 

How !  tears  in  your  eyes ! 

Ha !  dry  'em  quickly,  or  I'll  dig  'em  out. 

Is  this  a  time  to  whimper  1  meet  that  greatness 

That  flies  into  thy  bosom  ;  think  what  tis 

For  me  to  say,  my  honourable  daughter. 

No  more ;  but  be  instructed,  or  expect — 

Re-enter  LOVELL,  ALLWORTH,  GREEDY,  and 
MARRALL. 

A  fine  girl,  my  lord. 

Lov.  As  I  live,  a  rare  one !  (Salutes  her.) 

All.  He's  ta'en  already  :  I  am  lost. 

Sir  G.  That  kiss 

Came  twanging  oft';  I  like  it :  (Aside.)   Quit  the 
room. 

[Exeunt  Greedy,  Marrall,  and  Allworth. 
A  little  bashful,  my  good  lord,  but  you, 
I  hope,  will  teach  her  boldness. 

Lov.  I  am  happy 
In  such  a  scholar:  but — 

Sir  G.  I  am  too  old  to  learn, 

And  therefore  leave  you  to  yourselves.  Remember. 
[A  side  to  Margaret,  and  Exit. 

Lov.  You  see  fair  lady,  your  lather  is  solicitous 
To  have  you  change  the  barren  name  of  virgin 
Into  a  hopeful  wife. 

Marg.  His  haste,  my  lord, 
Holds  no  power  o'er  my  will. 

Lov.  But  o'er  your  duty. 

Marg.  Which,  forc'd  too  much,  may  break. 

Lov.  Bend  rather,  sweetest : 
Think  of  your  years. 

Marg.  Too  few  to  match  with  yours, 


Sir  G.  Close  at  it !  whispering !  this  is  excel 
lent ! 


Lov.  I  can  advance  you. 

Marg.  To  a  hill  of  sorrow; 
Where  every  hour  I  may  expect  to  fall, 
But  never  hope  firm  footing.     You  are  noble, 
I  of  a  low  descent,  however  rich  ; 
O,  my  good  lord,  I  could  say  more,  but  that 
I  dare  not  trust  these  walls. 

Lov.  Pray  you,  trust  my  ear  then. 

(They  whisper.} 

Re-enter  SIR  GILES,  listening. 

Close  at  it !  whispering  !  this 
ent ! 
And  by  their  postures,  a  consent  on  both  parts. 

Re-enter  GREEDY. 
Gree.  Sir  Giles  !  Sir  Giles  ! 
Sir  G.  The  great  fiend  stop  that  clapper ! 
Gree.  It  must  ring  out,  4sir,  when  my  belly  rings 

noon. 

The  bak'd  meats  are  run  out,  the  roast  turn'd  pow 
der. 

Sir  G.  Stop  your  insatiate  jaws,  or 
I  shall  powder  you. 

Gree.  Beat  me  to  dust,  I  care  not ; 
In  such  a  cause  as  this,  I'll  die  a  martyr. 

Sir  G.  Disturb  my  lord, 
When  he  is  in  discourse? 

Gree.  Is't  a  time  to  talk, 
When  we  should  be  munching? 
SirG.  Mum,  villain;  vanish!  Shall  we  break  a 

bargain 
Almost  made  up  ? 

[Exit,  thrusting  Greedy  of  before  him. 
Lou.  Lady,  I  understand  you, 
And  wish  you  happy  in  your  choice  ;  believe  it, 
['11  be  a  careful  pilot  to  direct 
Your  yet  uncertain  bark  to  a  port  of  safety. 

Marg.  So  shall  your  honour  save  two  lives,  and 

bind  us 
Your  slaves  for  ever. 

Lov.  I'm  in  the  act  rewarded, 
Since  it  is  good  :  Howe'er,you  must  put  on 
An  amorous  carriage  towards  me,  till  our  purpose 
Be  brought  to  the  wish'd  end. 
Marg.  I'm  prone  to  that. 
Lov.  Now  break   we   oft'  our  conference.    Sir 

Giles ! 
Where  is  Sir  Giles? 

Enter  SIR  GILES,  ALLWORTH,  GREEDY,  and 
MARRALL. 

Sir  G.  My  noble  lord  ;  and  how 
)oes  your  lordship  find  her  ! 

Lov.  Apt,  Sir  Giles,  and  coming; 
And  I  like  her  the  better. 
Sir  G.  (Aside.)  So  do  I  too. 
Lov.  Yet  should  we  take  forts  at  the  first  as 
sault, 

Twere  poor  in  the  defendant :  I  will  confirm  her 
liVith  a  love-letter  or  two,  which  I  shall  have 
)eliver'd  by  my  page :  we  must,  for  form,  give 

way  to't, 

Sir  G.  With  all  my  soul. 
i.  towardly  gentleman ! 
rour  hand,   good  Master  Alhvorth :    know    ray 

house 

s  ever  open  to  you. 
Allw.  (Aside.)  'Twas  shut  till  now. 
Sir  G.  (To  Margaret.)  Well  done,  well  done, 

my  honourable  daughter ! 
hou'rtsp  already, — know  this  gentle  youth, 
nd  cherish  him,  my  honourable  daughter ! 
Marg.  I  shall,  with  my  best  care. 
Servants.  (Withotit.)  Room,  room, — make  way 

there  for  my  lady. 
Sir  G.  What  noise  1 
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Gree.  More  stops. 
Before  we  go  to  dinner  !  O  my  guts  ! 

Enter  Servants,  LADY  ALLWORTH,  one?  WELL 
BORN. 

Lady.  (To  Wellborn.)  If  I  find  wellcome, 
You  shall  share  in't,if  not  I'll  back  again; 
For  I  come  arm'd  for  all  can  be  objected. 
Lov.  How!  the  Lady  Allworth? 
Sir  G.  And  thus  attended ! 
Mar.  No,  I  am  a  dolt ; 
The  spirit  of  lies  hath  enter'd  me. 

Lov.  Noble  lady, 

This  is  a  favour,  to  prevent  my  visit, 
The  service  of  my  life  can  never  equal. 

Lady.  My  lord,  I  laid  wait  for  you,  and  much 

hop'd 
You  would  have  made  my  poor  house  your  first 

inn: 

And  therefore,  doubting  that  you  might  forget  me, 
I  borrow'd  so  much  from  my  long  restraint, 
And  took  the  air,  in  person  to  invite  you. 
Lov.  Your  bounties  are  so  great,  they  rob  me, 

madam, 
Of  words  to  give  you  thanks. 

Lady.  Good  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  (Bows  to  him.) 
How  dost  thou,  Marrall  1   Lik'd  you  my  meat  so 

ill, 
You'll  dine  no  more  with  me? 

Gree.  I  will,  when  you  please, 
An'it  like  your  ladyship. 

Lady.  When  you  please,  Master  Greedy ; 
If  meat  can  do't,  you  shall  be  satisfied. 
And  now,  my  lord,  pray  take  into  your  knowledge 
This  gentleman:  howe  er  his  outside's  coarse, 

(Presents  Wellborn.) 
His  inward  linings  are  as  fine  and  fair 
As  any  man's : 

And  howsoe'er  his  honour  carries  him 
To  be  thus  accoutred,  or  what  taint  soe'er, 
For  his  wild  life,  hath  stuck  upon  his  fame, 
He  may  ere  long,  with  boldness  rank  himself 
With  some  that  have  contemn'd  him.    Sir  Giles 

Overreach, 
If  I  am  welcome,  bid  him  so. 

Sir  G.  My  nephew  ! 

He  has  been  too  long  a  stranger  :  faith,  you  have : 
Pray,  let  it  be  mended. 

(Lovell  confers  apart  with  Wellborn.) 
Mar.  Why,  sir,  what  do  you  mean? 
This  is  rogue  Wellborn,  monster,  prodigy, 
That  should  hang,  or  drown  himself;  no  man  of 

worship, 
Much  less  your  nephew. 

Sir  G.  Well,  sirrah,  we  shall  reckon 
For  this  hereafter. 

Mar.  I'll  not  lose  my  joke, 
Though  I  be  beaten  dead  for't.  ^ 

Well.  (Advancing.)  Let  my  silence  plead 
In  my  excuse,  my  lord,  till  better  leisure 
Offer  itself,  to  bear  a  full  relation 
Of  my  poor  fortunes. 
Lov.  I  would  hear,  and  help  'em. 

(Aside  to  Wellborn.) 
Sir  G.  Your  dinner  waits  you. 
Lov,  Pray  you,  lead ;  we  follow. 
Lady.  Dear  Master  Wellborn,  come :  You  are 
my  guest. 
[Takes  Wellborn' s  hand.    Music.    Exeunt. 

all  but  Greedy. 
Gree.  Dear  Master  Wellborn !    so  she  said : 

Heaven,  heaven ! 

If  my  belly  would  give  me  leave,  I  could  ruminate 
All  day  on  this  :  I've  granted  twenty  warrants 
To  have  him  committed,  from  all  the  prisons  in  the 

shire, 

To    Nottingham  gaol!    And   now,  Dear  Master 
Wellborn! 


And,  My  good  nephew!  But  I  play  the  fool, 
To  stand  here  prating,  and  forget  my  dinner. 

Re-enter  MARRALL. 

Are  they  set,  Marrall? 

Mar.  Long  since — Pray  you,  a  word,  sir. 

Greedy.  No  wording  now. 

Mar.  In  troth,  I  must;  My  master, 
Knowing  you  are  his  good  friend,  makes  bold  with 

you 

And  does  entreat  you,  more  guests  being  come  in 
Than  he  expected,  especially  his  nephew, 
The  table  being  full  too,  you  would  excuse  him, 
And  wait  to  sup  with  him  on  the  cold  meat 

Gree.  How !  no  dinner, 
After  all  my  care? 

Mar.  'Tis  but  a  penance  for 
A  meal ;  besides,  you  broke  your  fast — 

Gree.  That  was 

But  a  bit  to  stay  my  stomach.    A  man  in  commis 
sion 
Give  place  to  a  tatterdemalion? 

Mar.  No  big  words,  sir  ! 
Should  his  worship  hear  you, — 

Gree.  Lose  my  dumpling  too, 
And  butter'd  toast  aud  woodcocks? 

Mar.  Come,  have  patience, 

If  you  will  dispense  a  little  with  your  justiceship, 
And  sit  with ; the  maids  below  there,  you'll  have 

dumpling, 
Woodcock,  and  butter'd  toast  too,  by  and  by. 

Gree.  This  revives  me  : 
I  will  gorge  there  sufficiently. 

Mar.  There's  your  way,  sir.          [Exit  Marrall. 

Gree.  I  fear,  we  shall  have  but  short  commons 
below.  I  am  no  cameleon,  to  feed  on  air ;  nor 
Frenchman,  to  feast  on  a  soused  frog,  or  regale  on 
an  ounce  of  beef  in  a  Mediterranean  sea  of  soup  :  I 
love  to  see  the  board  well  spread,  groaning  under 
its  savoury  burden,  sraoking-hot,  from  spit,  fur 
nace,  and  cauldron.  Ods  me,  Sir  Giles  ! 

[Exit  Greedy. 
Enter  SIR  GILES. 

Sir  G.  She's  caught!  O,  woman!  What,  neglect 

my  lord, 

And  all  her  compliments  apply  to  Wellborn ! 
The  garments  of  her  widowhood  laid  by, 
She  now  appears  as  glorious  as  the  spring. 
Her  eyes  fix'd  on  him,  in  the  wine  she  drinks, 
He  being  her  pledge,  she  sends  him  burning  kisses, 
And  sits  on  thorns,  till  she  be  private  with  him. 
She  leaves  my  meat,  to  feed  upon  his  looks ; 
And  if  in  our  discourse  he  be  but  nam'd, 
From  her  a  deep  sigh  follows.    But  why  grieve  I 
At  this?  It  makes  for  me  ;  if  she  prove  his, 
All  that  is  hers  is  mine,  as  I  will  work  him. 

Enter  MARRALL, 

Mar.  Sir  the   whole  board  is  troubled  at  your 

rising. 
Sir  G.  No  matter,  I'll  excuse  it:  'Prythee  Mar~ 

rail, 

Watch  an  occasion  to  invite  my  nephew 
To  speak  with  me  in  private. 

Mar.  Who  !  the  rogue 
The  lady  scorn'd  to  look  on  ! 
Sir  G.  Sirrah,  sirrah ! 

Enter  LOVELL,  MARGARET,  and  ALLWORTH. 

Sir  G.  \(To  Lov.)  My   good  lord,  excuse  my 

manners. 

Lov.  There  needs  none,  Sir  Giles; 
I  may  ere  long  say — father,  when  it  please 
My  dearest  mistress  to  give  warrant  to  it. 

Sir  G.  She  shall  seal  to  it,  my  lord,  and  make 
me  happy.  (Lady  Allworth,  Spc.  without.) 
Lady.  Nay,  Master  Wellborn, — 
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$far.  See,  sir,  she  comes,  and  cannot  be  without 

him. 
Sir  G.  Grosser  and  grosser. 

Enter  LADY  ALLWORTH;  WELLBORN,  and 

Servants. 

Lady.  Provide  my  coach, 
I'll  instantly  away.     My  thanks,  Sir  Giles, 
For  my  entertainment.  (Mar.  whispers  Well.) 

Sir  G.  'Tis  your  nobleness, 
To  think  it  such. 

Lady.  I  must  do  you  a  further  wrong, 
In  taking  away  your  honourable  guest. 

Lov.  1  wait  on  you,  madam :  farewell,  good  Sir 

Giles. 
Lady.  Nay,  come,  Master  Wellborn. 

[Exit  Marrall. 

I  must  not  leave  you  behind  ;  in  sooth  I  must  not. 

Sir  G.  Rob  me  not,  madam,  of  all  joys  at  once  : 

Let  my  nephew  stay  behind;   he  shall  have  my 

coach, 

And  after  some  small  conference  between  us, 
Soon  overtake  your  ladyship. 
Lady.  Stay  not  long,  sir. 
Lov.  Farewell,  dear  Margaret !  You  shall  every 

day 

Hear  from  your  servant,  by  my  faithful  page. 
Allw.  'Tis  a  service  I  am  proud  of. 

[Exeunt  Lovell,  Lady  Allworth,  Allworth, 

and  Servants. 
Sir  G.  Daughter,  to  your  chamber. 

[Exit  Margaret. 
You  may  wonder,  nephew, 
After  so  long  an  enmity  between  us, 
I  should  desire  your  friendship. 

Well.  So  I  do,  sir; 
'Tis  strange  to  me. 

Sir  G.  But  I  will  make  it  no  wonder ; 
And,  what  is  more,  unfold  my  nature  to  you. 
We  worldly  men,  when  we  see  friends  and  kins 
men, 

Past  hope  sunk  in  their  fortunes,  lend  no  hand 
To  lift  'em  up,  but  rather  set  our  feet 
Upon  their  heads,  to  press  'em  to  the  bottom ; 
As  I  must  yield,  with  you  I  practis'd  it ; 
But,  now  I  see  you  in  a  way  to  rise, 
I  can  and  will  assist  you.     This  rich  lady, 
(And  I  am  glad  oft,)  is  enamour'd  of  you. 

Well.  No  such  thing  : 
Compassion  rather,  sir. 

Sir  G.  Well,  in  a  word, 

Because  your  stay  is  short,  I'll  have  you  seen 
No  more  in  this  base  shape  ;  nor  shall  she  say, 
She  married  you  like  a  beggar,  or  in  debt. 

Well.  (Aside.)  He'll  run  into   the   noose,  and 

save  my  labour. 
Sir  G.  You  have  a  trunk  of  rich  clothes  not  far 

hence, 

In  pawn  ;  I  will  redeem  'em  ;  and,  thatno  clamour 
May  taint  your  credit  for  your  petty  debts, 
You  shall  have  wherewithal  to  cut  'em  off, 
And  go  a  freeman  to  the  wealthy  lady. 

Well.  This  done,  sir,  out  of  love,  and  no  ends 

else — 

Sir  G.  As  it  is,  nephew. 
Well.  Binds  me  sttill  your  servant. 
Sir  G.  No  compliments  ;  you're  staid  for.     Ere 

you've  supp'd, 
You  shall  hear  from  me.    My  coach,  knaves,  for 

my  nephew  ! 
To-morrow  I  will  visit  you. 

Well.  Here's  an  uncle 
In  a  man's  extremes  !  How  much  they  do  belie 

you, 
That  say  you  are  hard-hearted. 

Sir  G.  My  deeds,  nephew, 

Shall  speak  my  love ;  what  men  report,  I  weigh 
not.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Lady  Allworth' s  house. 

LOVELL  seated,  sealing  a  letter,  and  ALLWORTH 
waiting  on  him. 

Lov.  'Tis  well.     May  this  succeed  ! 

(Rises  and  advances.) 
I  now  discharge  you 

From  further  service  :  mind  your  own  affairs  ; 
I  hope  they'll  prove  successful. 

Allw.  What  is  blest 

With  your  good  wish,  my  lord,  cannot  but  prosper. 
Let  after-times  report,  and  to  your  honour, 
How  much  I  stand  engaged,  for  I  want  language 
To  speak  my  debt ;  yet,  if  a  tear  or  two 
Of  j°y>  f°r  y°ur  much  goodness,  can  supply 
My  tongue's  defects,  I  could — 

Lov.  Nay,  do  not  melt ; 
This  ceremonial  thanks,  to  me's,  superfluous. 

(Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Sfc.  without.) 
Sir  G.  Is  my  lord  stirring  1 
Lov.  'Tis  he !  O,  here's  your  letter. 

(Gives  a  letter.) 
Let  him  in.         (Allworth  opens  the  door.) 

Enter  SIR  GILES,  GREEDY,  and  MARRALL. 

Sir  G.  A  good  day  to  my  lord  ! 

Lov.  You  are  an  earlj-  riser, 
Sir  Giles. 

Sir  G.  And  reason,  to  attend  your  lordship. 

Lov.  And  you,  too,  Master  Greedy,  up  so  soon  ! 

Gree.  In  troth,  my  lord,  afterlthe  sun  is  up 
I  cannot  sleep :  for  I've  a  foolish  stomach 
That  croaks  for  ^breakfast.    With  your  lordship's 

favour 

I  have  a  serious  cjuestion  to  demand 
Of  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Giles. 

Lov.  Pray  you,  use  your  pleasure.        (Retires.) 

Gree.  How  far,  Sir  Giles,  and  pray  you  answer 

me 

Upon  your  credit,  hold  you  it  to  be 
From  your  manor-house  to  this  of  my  Lady  All- 
worth's  ? 

Sir  G.  Why,  some  four  mile. 

Gree.  How!  four  mile,  good  Sir  Giles — 
Upon  your  reputation,  think  better ; 
For  four  miles'  riding 
Could  not  have  rais'd  so  huge  an  appetite 
As  I  feel  gnawing  on  me. 

Mar.  Whether  you  ride, 
Or  go  afoot,  you're  that  way  still  provided, 
An't  please  your  worship. 

Sir  G.  How  now,  sirrah  1  prating 
Before  my  lord  !  no  deference ;  Go  to  my  nephew, 
See  all  his  debts  discharg'd,  and  help  his  worship 
To  fit  011  his  rich  suit. 

Mar.  I  may  fit  you  too.  [Exit  Marrall. 

Lov.  I  have  writ  this  morning 
A  few  lines  to  my  mistress,  your  fair  daughter. 

Sir  G.  'Twill  fire  her ;  for  she's  wholly  your's 

already. 
Sweet  Master  Allworth,  take  my  ring ;  'twill  carry 

you 
To  her  presence,  I  dare  warrant  you;  and  there 

plead 

For  my  good  lord,  if  you  should  find  occasion. 
That  done,  pray,  ride  to  Nottingham,  get  a  license, 
Still  by  this  token.  (To  Lov.)  I  will  have't  des- 

patch'd, 

And  suddenly,  my  lord,  that  I  may  say, 
My  honourable,  nay,  right  honourable  daughter. 

Gree.  (To  Allworth.)  Take  my  advice,  young 

gentleman  ;  get  your  breakfast ; 
'Tis  unwholesome  to  ride  fasting:  I'll  eat  with 

you, 
And  that  abundantly. 

Sir  G.  Some  fury's  in  that  gut : 
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Huwgry  again !  did  you  not  devour  this  morning 
A  shield  of  brawn,   and  a  barrel  of  Colchester 
oysters? 

Gree.  Why,  that  was,  sir,  only  to  scour  my  sto 
mach, 
A  kind  of  preparative. 

Lov.  Haste  your  return. 

A llw.  I  will  not  fail,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Gree.  Nor  I,  to  line 
My  Christmas  coffer.  {Exit. 

Sir  G.  To  my  wish  ;  (They  sit.}  we're  private. 
I  come  not  to  make  offer  with  my  daughter 
A  certain  portion  ;  that  were  poor  and  trivial  : 
In  one  word  I  pronounce,  all  that  is  mine, 
In  lands  or  leases,  ready  coin  or  goods, 
With  her,  my  lord,  comes  to  you :  nor  shall  you 

have 

One  motive  to  induce  you  to  believe 
I  live  too  long  ;  since  every  year  I'll  add 
Something  unto  the  heap,  which  shall  be  your's 
too. 

Lov.  You  are  a  right  kind  father. 

Sir  G.  You  shall  have  reason 
To  think  me  such. 

How  do  you  like  this  seat  of  Lady  Allworth's? 
It  is  well  wooded  and  well  water'd,  the  acres 
Fertile  and  rich  ;  would  it  not  serve,  for  change, 
To  entertain  your  friends  in  a  summer  progress  "J 
What  thinks  my  noble  lord] 

Lov.  'Tis  a  wholesome  air, 

And  well-built  pile :  and  she  that's  mistress  of  it, 
Worthy  the  large  revenue. 

Sir  G.  She  the  mistress  ! 
It  may  be  so  for  a  time  ;  but,  let  my  lord 
Say  only  that  he  but  likes  it,  and  would  have  it, 
I  say,  ere  long  'tis  his. 

Lov.  Impossible! 

Sir  G.  You  conclude  too  fast,  not  knowing  me, 
Nor  the  engines  that  I  work  by.     'Tis  not  alone 
The  Lady  Allworth's  lands  ;— for  those,  once  Well- 

born's, 

As,  by  her  dotage  to  him,  I  know  they  will  be, 
Shall  soon  be  mine  ; — but  point  out  any  man's 
In  all  the  shire,  and  say  they  lie  convenient 
And  useful  for  your  lordship,  and  once  more 
I  say  aloud  they're  your's.  (They  me.) 

Lov.  I  dare  not  own 

What's  by  unjust  and  crud  means  extorted  ; 
My/ame  and  credit  are  more  dear  to  me, 
Than  thus  to  expose  'em  to  be  censur'd  by 
The  public  voice. 

Sir  G.  You  run,  my  lord,  no  hazard. 
Your  reputation  shall  still  stand  as  fair 
In  all  good  men's  opinions,  as  now : 
For  though  I  do  condemn  report  myself, 
As  a  mere  sound,  I  still  will  be  so  tender 
Of  what  concerns  you,  in  all  points  of  honour, 
That  the  immaculate  whiteness  of  your  fame, 
Shall  ne'er  be  sullied  with  one  taint  or  spot. 
All  my  ambition  is,  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable,  which  my  lord  can  make  her : 
And,  might  I  live  to  dance  upon  my  knee 
A  young  Lord  Lovell,  born  by  her  unto  yon, 
I  write  nil  ultra  to  my  proudest  hopes. 
As  for  possessions  and  annual  rents, 
Equivalent  to  maintain  you  in  the  port 
Your  noble  birth  and  present  state  requires, 
I  do  remove  that  burthen  from  your  shoulders, 
And  take  it  on  mine  own ;  for  though  I  ruin 
The  country,  to  supply  your  riotous  waste, 
The  scourge  of  prodigals,  want,  shall  never  find 
you. 

Lov.  Are  you  not  mov'd  with  the  sad  impreca 
tions 

And  curses  of  whole  families,  made  wretched 
By  your  sinister  practices  1 

Sir  G.  Yes,  as  rocks  are, 
When  foamy  billows  split  themselves  against 


Their  flinty  ribs  ;  or  as  the  moon  is  mov'd, 
Whea  wolves,  with  hunger  pin'd,  howl  at  her 

brightness. 

I'm  of  a  solid  temper,  and  like  these, 
Steer  on  a  constant  course. 

Nay,  when  my  ears  are  pierc'd  with  widows'  cries, 
And  undone  orphans  wash  with  tears  my  threshold, 
I  only  think  what  'tis  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable  ;  and  'tis  a  powerful  charm 
Makes  me  insensible  of  remorse,  or  pity, 
Or  the  least  sting  of  conscience. 

Lov.  I  admire 
The  toughness  of  your  nature. 

Sir  G.  'Tis  for  you, 

My  lord,  and  for  my  daughter,  I  am  marble  ; 
Nay  more,  if  you  will  have  my  character 
In  little,  I  enjoy  more  true  delight 
In  my  arrival  to  my  wealth  these  dark 
And  crooked  ways,  than  you  shall  e'er  take  plea 

sure 

In  spending  what  my  industry  hath  compass'd. 
My  haste   commands  me  hence  j   in   one  word, 

therefore, 
Is  it  a  match,  my  lord  ? 

Lov.  I  hope  that  is  past  doubt  now. 

Sir  G.  Then  rest  secure  ;   not  the  hate  of  all 

mankind  here, 

Nor  fear  of  what  can  fall  on  me  hereafter, 
Shall  make  me  study  aught  but  your  advancement 
One  story  higher  :  an  earl  !  if  gold  can  do  it. 
Doubt  not  my  honour,  nor  my  faith  to  you  ; 
Though  I  am  borne  thus  headlong  by  my  will, 
You  may  make  choice  of  what  belief  you  please, 
To  me  'tis  equal  j  so,  my  lord,  good-morrow, 

[Exit. 

Lov.  He's  gone  :  I  wonder  how  the  earth  can 

bear  him  ! 

I,  that  have  liv'd  a  soldier, 

And  stood  the  enemy's  violent  charge  undaunted, 
To  hear  this  horrid  monster,  am  all  bath'd 
In  a  cold  sweat  :  yet,  like  a  mountain,  he 
Is  no  more  shaken,  than  Olympus  is 
When  angry  Boreas  loads  his  double  head 
With  sudden  drifts  of  snow. 


ALLWORTH. 

Lady.  Save  you,  my  lord. 
Disturb  I  not  y  our  privacy  ? 

Lov.  No,  good  madam  ; 

For  your  own  sake,  I'm  glad  you  came  no  sooner  : 
Since  this  bold,  bad  man,  Sir  Giles  Overreach, 
Made  such  a  plain  discovery  of  himself, 
And  read  this  morning  such  a  devilish  matins, 
That  I  should  think  it  a  sin  next  to  his 
But  to  repeat  it. 

Lady.  I  ne'er  press'd,  my  lord, 
On  others'  privacy  ;  yet,  against  my  will, 
Walking  for  health's  sake,  in  the  gallery  here, 
I  was  made, 

(So  loud  and  vehement  he  was,)  partaker 
Of  his  tempting  offers. 

But,  my  good  lord,  if  I  may  use  my  freedom, 
As  to  an  honour'd  friend,  — 

Lov.  You  lessen  else 
Your  favour  to  me. 

Lady.  I  dare,  then,  say  thus  : 
However  common  men 
Make  sordid  wealth  the  object  and  sole  end 
Of  their  industrious  aims,  'twill  not  agree 
With  those  of  noble  blood,  of  fame,  and  honour. 

Lov.  Madam,  'tis  confess'd  j 
But  what  infer  you  from  it? 

Lady.  This,  my  lord  ; 

I  allow  the  heir  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Margaret, 
A  maid  well  qualified,  and  the  richest  match 
Our  north  part  can  make  boast  of;  yet  she  cannot, 
With  all  that  she  brings  with    her,   sfcop  their 
mouths 
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That  never  will  forget  who  was  her  father  j 
Or  that  my  husband  Allworth's  lands,  and  Well 
born' s, 

(How  wrung  from  both,  needs  no  repetition,) 
Were  real  motives  that  more  work'd  your  lord 
ship 

To  join  your  families,  than  her  form  and  virtues : 
You  may  conceive  the  rest. 

Lov.  I  do,  good  madam, 
And  long  since  have  cousider'd  it. 
And  'tis  my  resolution,  ne'er  to  wed 
With  the  rich  Margaret,  Overreach's  daughter. 

Lady.  (Aside.)  I  am  glad  to  hear  this. 
Why,  then,  my  lord,  pretend  you  marriage  to  her? 
Dissimulation  but  ties  false  knots 
On  that  straight  line,  by  which  you  hitherto 
Have  measur'd  all  your  actions. 

Lov.  I  make  answer, 

And  aptly,  with  a  question.     Wherefore  have  you, 
That,  since  your  husband's  death,   have  liv  d   a 

strict 

And  chaste  nun's  life,  on  the  sudden  given  your 
self 

To  visits  and  entertainments?  Think  yon, madam, 
'Tis  not  grown  public  conference  ?  or  the  favours 
Which  you  so  prodigally  have  thrown  on  Well 
born, 
Incur  not  censure? 

Lady.  I'm  innocent  here;  and,   On  my  life,  I 

swear, 
My  ends  are  good. 

Lov.  So,  on  my  soul,  are  mine 
To  Margaret:  but  leave  both  to  the  event; 
And,  since  this  friendly  privacy  doth  serve 
As  a  fair  offer'd  means  unto  ourselves 
To  search  each  other  further — you  having  shewn 
Your  care  of  me,  I,  my  respect  to  you — 
Deny  me  not,  I  dare  not  yet  say  more, 
An  afternoon's  discourse. 

Lady.  Affected  coyness  might  deny  your  unit; 
But,  such  your  honour,  frankness  snail  become 

me, 

And  bid  my  tongue  avow  my  honest  heart : 
I  shall  attend  your  lordship. 

Lov.  My  heart  thanks  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II — A  Village. 
Enter  FROTH,  and  TAP  WELL,  from  th«  House. 

Tap.  Undone,  undone !   This  was  your  counsel, 
Froth. 

Froth.  Mine !  I  defy  thee :  did  not  Master  Marr- 

all 
(He  has  marr'd  all,  I  am  sure,)  strictly  command 

us, 

On  pain  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach's  displeasure, 
To  turn  the  gentleman  out  of  doors  ? 

Tap.  'Tis  true : 

But  now,  he's  his  uncle's  darling  ;  and  has  got 
Master  Justice  Greedy,  since  he  fill'd  his  belly, 
At  his  commandment  to  do  any  thing. 
Woe,  woe  to  us  ! 

Froth.  He  may  prove  merciful. 

Tap.  Troth,  we  do  not  deserve  it  at  his  hands. 

Froth.  Then,  he  knows  all  the  passages  of  our 

house ; 

As  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods,  and  so  forth. 
When  he  was  rogue  Wellborn,  no  man  would  be 
lieve  him ; 

And  then  his  information  could  not  hurt  us : 
But,  now  he  is  right  worshipful  again, 
Who  dares  but  doubt  his  testimony? 

Tap.  Undone,  undone  I  Methinks 
I  see  thee,  Froth,  already  in  a  cart; 
And  my  hand  hissing, 
If  I  'scape  the  halter,  with  the  letter  R 
Printed  upon  it. 

Froth.  'Would  that  were  the  worst ! 


That  were  but  nine  days'  wonder.    As  for  credit, 
We've  none  to  lose ;  but  we  shall  lose  his  custom  : 
There's  the  devil  on't, 

Tap.  He  has  summon'd  all  his  creditors  by  the 

drum; 

Tis  said,  he  has  found  such  a  new  way 
To  pay  his  old  debts,  as,  'tis  very  likely, 
He  shall  be  chronicled  for  it. 

Froth.  But  are  you  sure  his  worship 
Comes  this  way  to  my  lady's?  (Drum,  andcry  with 
out  of  Brave  Master  Wellborn  !) 

Tap.  Hark !  I  hear  him. 

Froth.  Be  ready  with  your  petition,  and  present 

it 
To  his  good  grace.  (Drum,  and  cry  again.) 

Enter  GREEDY,  WELLBORN,  in  a  rich  habit,  MARR- 
ALL,  Vintner,  Tailor,  with  other  Creditors,  OR 
DER,   FURNACE,  and  AMBLE;    TAPWELL  and 
FROTH,  kneeling,  deliver  a  petition. 
Well.  How's  this?  petition'd  too! 
But  note  what  miracles  the  payment  of 
A  little  trash,  and  a  rich  suit  of  clothes, 
Can  work  upon  these  rascals.     I  shall  be, 
I  think,  Prince  Wellborn. 

Mar.  When  your  worship's  married, 
You  may  be,  I  know  ;  what  I  hope  to  see  you. 
Well.  Then  look  thou  for  advancement. 
Mar.  To  be  known 

Your  worship's  bailiff  is  the  mark  I  shoot  at. 
Well.  And  thou  shalt  hit  it. 
Mar.  Pray  you,  sir,  despatch 
These  needy  followers  ;  and  for  my  admittance, 

(Tapwell  and  Froth  flattering  Justice  Greedy.) 
Provided  you'll  defend  me  from  Sir  Giles, 
Whose  service  I  am  weary  of,  I'll  say  something 
You  shall  give  thanks  for. 

Well.  Fear  me  not  Sir  Giles.  ^ 

(  Well,  and  Mar.  converse  apart.) 
Gree.  (Advancing.)  Who?   Tapwell,  I  remem 
ber  ;  thy  wife  brought  me, 
Last  new  year's  tide,  a  couple  of  fat  turkeys. 
Tap.  And  shall  do,  every  Christmas,  let 

worship 
But  stand  my  friend  now. 

Gree.  How !  with  Master  Wellborn  ? 
I  can  do  any  thing  with  him,  on  such  terms. 
See  you  this  honest  couple?    (To  Well.)    They're 

good  souls 

As  ever  drew  out  spigot.    Have  they  not 
A  pair  of  honest  faces  ? 

Well.  I  o'erheard  you, 
And  the  bribe  he  promis'd.    You  are  cozen'd  in 

'em; 

For,  of  all  the  scum  that  grew  rich  by  my  riots, 
This,  for  a  most  unthankful  knave,  and  this, 
For  a  base  quean  and  thief,  have  worst  deserv'd 

me; 

And  therefore  speak  not  for  them.     By  your  place, 
You're  rather  to  do  me  justice.  Lend  me  your  ear : 
Forget  his  turkeys,  and  call  in  his  license, 
And  every  season  i  will  send  you  venison, 
To  feast  a  mayor  and  corporation. 

Gree.  I'm  chang'd  o'the  sudden  in  my  opinion. 

Mum. 

Come  near ;  (  To  Tap.  and  Froth.)  nearer,  rascal ! 
And,  now  I  view  him  better,  did  you  e'er  see 
One  look  so  like  an  arch  knave  ?  his  very  counte 
nance, 

Should  an  understanding  judge  but  look  upon  him, 
Would  hang  him,  though  he  were  innocent. 
Tap.  $  Froth.  Worshipful  sir,— 
Gree.  No ;  though  the  Great  Turk  came,  instead 

of  turkeys, 

To  beg  my  favour,  I'm  inexorable. 
Thou'st  an  ill  name :  I  here  do  damn  thy  license, 
Forbidding  thee  ever  to  tap  or  draw; 
For  instantly  I  will,  in  mine  own  person, 


your 
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Command  the  constable  to  pull  down  thy  sign, 
And  do't  before  I  eat. 

Froth.  No  mercy  ? 

Gree.  Vanish! 
If  I  shew  any,  may  my  promis'd  venison  choke  me  ! 

Tap.  Unthankful  knaves  are  ever  so  rewarded. 
[Exeunt  Tapwsll  and  Froth. 

Well.  On,  Master  Greedy :  I'll  be  with  you  at 
dinner. 

Gree.  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  stay  long; 
'Tis  almost  ready.  [Exit. 

Well.  Speak :  what  are  you  ? 

Vint.  A  decay'd  vintner,  sir. 
That  might  have  thriv'd,  but  that  your  worship 

broke  me, 

With  trusting  you  with  muscadine  and  eggs, 
And  five-pound  suppers,  with  your  after-drinkings, 
When  you  lodg'd  upon  the  Bankside. 

Well.  I  remember. 

Vint.  I've  not  been  hasty,  nor  e'er  laid  to  arrest 

you; 
And  therefore,  sir, — 

Well.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow  • 
I'll  set  thee  up  again.  (To  .Mar.)  See  his  bill  paid. 
What  are  you? 

Tai.  A  tailor  once,  but  now  mere  botcher. 
I  long  time  gave  you  credit  for  rich  clothes  ; 
But,  you  failing  in  payment, 
I  was  remov'd  from  the  shop-board,  and  confin'd 
Under  a  stall. 

Well.  See  him  paid  :  (to  Marrall)  and  botch  no 
more. 

Tai.  I  ask  no  interest,  sir. 

Well.  Such  tailors  need  not ; 
If  their  bills  are  paid  in  one-and-twenty  years, 
They're  seldom  losers.    See  these  men  disoharg'd. 
(Marrall  settles  with  the  creditors.} 
And,  since  old  debts  are  clear'd  by  a  new  way, 
A  little  bounty  will  not  misbecome  me  : 
There's  something  for  }fou  all. 

(Gives  money  to  all  the  Servants.} 

All  the  Creditors.  Brave  Master  Wellborn ! 

[Exeunt  Creditors. 

Well.  Leave  me,  good  friends  :  attend  upon  your 
lady.  [Exeunt  Amble,  Furnace,  and  Order. 
Now,  Master  Marrall,  what's  the  weighty  secret 
You  promis'd  to  impart? 

Mar.  Sir,  time  nor  place 
Allow  me  to  relate  each  circumstance  ; 
This  only,  in  a  word  :  I  know,  Sir  Giles 
Will  come  upon  you  for  security 
For  all  the  money  which  he  now  has  lent  you ; 
This  you  must  not  consent  to  : 
As  he  grows  in  heat,  as  I  am  sure  he  will, 
Be  you  but  rough,  and  say,  he's  in  your  debt 
Ten  times  the  sum,  upon  sale  of  your  land : 
I'd  a  hand  in't,  I  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
When  you  were  defeated  of  it. 

Well.  That's  forgiven. 

Mar.  I   shall   deserve  it.    Then  urge  him   to 

produce 

The  deed  in  which  you  pass'd  it  over  to  him  ; 
Which,  I  know,  he'll  have  about  him,  to  deliver 
To  the  Lord  Lovell.    I'll  instruct  you  further 
As  I  wait  on  your  worship :  if  I  play  not  my  prize 
To  your  full  content,  and  your  uncle's  much  vex 
ation, 
Hang  up  Jack  Marrall. 

Well.  I  rely  upon  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  Sir  Giles's  house. 

Enter  MARGARET,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  and 
ALLWORTH. 

Allw.  Whether  to  yield  the  first  praise  to  my 

lord's 

Unequall'd  temperance,  or  your  constant  sweetness, 
I  yet  rest  doubtful. 


Marg.  Give  it  to  Lord  Lovell ; 
For  what  in  him  was  bounty,  in  me's  duty. 
I  make  but  payment  of  a  debt  to  which 
My  vows,  in  that  high  office  register'd, 
Are  faithful  witnesses. 

Allw.  'Tis  true,  my  dearest: 
Yet,  when  I  call  to  mind  how  many  fair  ones 
Make  wilful  shipwreck  of  their  faiths  and  oaths, 
To  fill  the  arms  of  greatness;. 
While  you,  with  matchless  virtue,  thus  hold  out, 
Spurning  at  honour,  when  it  comes  to  court  you, — 
I  am  so  tender  of  your  good,  that  faintly 
I  wish  myself  that  right,  you're  pleas'd  to  do  me. 

Marg.  To   me   what's   title,    when   content   is 

wanting? 

Or  the  smooth  brow,  and  wealth, 
Of  a  pleas'd  sire  that  slaves  me  to  his  will; — 
And,  so  his  vain  ambition  may  be  feasted 
By  my  obedience,  and  he  see  me  great, 
Leaves  to  my  soul  nor  faculties  nor  power 
To  make  her  own  election  ? 

Allw.  But  the  dangers 
That  follow  the  repulse— 

Marg.  To  me  they're  nothing : 
Let  Allworth  love,  t  cannot  be  unhappy. 
Suppose  the  worst ;  that,  in  his  rage,  he  kill  me  ; 
A  tear  or  two,  by  you  dropt  on  my  hearse, 
In  sorrow  for  my  fate,  will  call  back  life 
So  far  as  but  to  say,  that  I  die  your's ; 
I  then  shall  rest  in  peace. 

Allw.  Heaven  avert 
Such  trials  of  your  true  affection  to  me ! 
Nor  will  it  unto  you,  that  are  all  mere}', 
Shew  so  much  rigour.    But,  since  we  must  run 
Such  desperate  hazards,  let  us  do  our  best 
To  steer  between  'em. 

Marg.  Lord  Lovell  is  our  friend  ; 
And,  though  but  a  young  actor,  second  me 
In  doing  to  the  life  what  he  has  plotted. 

Enter  SIR  GILES. 
The  end  may  yet  prove  happy.    (Aside.')  Now,  my 

Allworth.  • 

Allw.  (Aside.)  To  your  letter,  and  put  on  a  seem 
ing  anger. 

Marg.  I'll  pay  my  lord  all  debts  due  to  his  title : 
And,  when  with,  terms  not  taking  from  his  honour 
He  does  solicit  me,  I  shall  gladly  hear  him ; 
But,  in  this  peremptory,  nay,  commanding  way, 
To  fix  a  time  and  place,  without  my  knowledge, 
A  priest  to  tie  the  knot  can  ne'er  be  undone 
Till  death  unloose  it,  is  a  confidence 
In  his  lordship  will  deceive  him. 
Allw.  I  hope  better,  good  lady. 
Marg.  Hope,  sir,  what  you  please  ;  for  me, 
I  must  take  a  safe  aad  secure  course :  I  have 
A  father,  and  without  his  full  consent, 
Though  all  lords  of  the  land  kneel'd  for  my  favour, 
I  can  grant  nothing. 

SirG.  (Aside.)  I  like  this  obedience ; 
But  whatsoever  my  lord  writes,  must  and  shall  be 
Accepted  and  embrac'd.     Sweet  Master  Allworth, 
You  shew  yourself  a  true  and  faithful  servant 
To  your  good  lord :  he  has  a  jewel  of  you. 
How  !   frowning.  Meg?  Are  these  looks  to  receive 
A  messenger  from  my  lord?    What's  this?  give 

me  it. 

Marg.  A  piece  of  arrogant  paper. 
Sir  G.  (Reads.)  "Fair  mistress,  from  your  servant 

learn  all  joys 

That  we  can  hope  for,  if  def err' d,  prove  toys~} 
Therefore,  this  instant,  and  in  private,  meet 
A  husband,  that  will  gladly  at  your  feet 
Lay  down  his  honours,  tendering  them  to  you 
With  all  content,  the  church  being  paid  her  due." 
Is  this  the  arrogant  piece  of  paper?  fool ! 
Will  you  still  be  one?  i'the  name  of  madness,  what 
Could  his  good  honour  write  more  to  content  you? 
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Is  there  aught  else  to  be  wish'd,  after  these  two 

That  are  already  offer'd?     Marriage  first, 

And  lawful  pleasure  after.  What  would  you  more? 

Marg.  Why,  sir,  I  would  be  married  like  your 

daughter ; 

Not  hurried  away  i'the  night,  I  kuow  not  whither, 
Without  all  ceremony  ;  no  friends  invited, 
To  honour  the  solemnity. 

Alliv.  An't  please  your  honour, 
For  so,  before  to-morrow,  t  must  style  you, 
My  lord  desires  this  privacy,  in  respect 
His  honourable  kinsmen  are  far  oft', 
And  his  desires  to  have  it  done,  brook  not 
So  long  delay  as  to  expect  their  coming  ; 
And  yet  he  stands  resolv'd,  with  all  due  pomp 
To  have  his  marriage  at  court  celebrated, 
When  he  has  brought  your  honour  up  to  London. 

Sir  G.  He  tells  you  true  ;  'tis  the  fashion,  on  my 

knowledge  : 

Yet  the  good  lord,  to  please  your  peevishness, 
Must  put  it  off,  forsooth  ! 

Marg.  I  could  be  contented, 
Were  you  but  by,  to  do  a  father's  part, 
And  give  me  in  the  church. 

Sir  G.  So  my  lord  have  you, 
What  do  I  care  who  gives  you?     Since  my  lord 
Does  purpose  to  be  private,  I'll  not  cross  him. 
I  know  not,  Master  Allworth,  how  my  lord 
May  be  provided,  and  therefore,  there's  a  purse 
Of  gold :    'twill  serve  this  night's  expense  j    to 
morrow 

I'll  furnish  him  with  any  sums. 
Use  my  ring  to  my  chaplain  ;  he  is  benefic'd 
At  my  manor  of  Got'em,  and  call'd  Parson  Willdo  : 
'Tis  no  matter  for  a  license ;  I'll  bear  him  out  in't. 

Marg.  With  your  favour,  sir,  what  warrant  is 

your  ring? 

He  may  suppose  I  got  that  twenty  ways, 
Without  your  knowledge;  and  then,  to  be  refus'd 
Were  such  a  stain  upon  me  !     If  you  pleas'd,  sir, 
Your  presence  would  do  better. 

Sir  G.  Still  perverse  ! 
I  say  again  I  will  not  cross  my  lord : 
Yet  I'll  prevent  you  too.     Paper  and  ink  there. 

Allw.  Sir,  'tis  ready  here. 

Sir  G.  I  thank  you.     I  can  write,  then,  to  my 
chaplain.  (Sir  Giles*sits  down  and  writes.) 

Allw.  Sir,  sir, 
You  may,  if  you  please,  leave  out  the  name  of  my 

lord, 

In  respect  he  would  be  private,  and  only  write, — 
"  Marry  her  to  this  gentleman." 

Sir  G.  Well  advis'd— 
'Tis  done.    Away ! 

(Gives  Allworth  the  paper;  Margaret  kneels.) 
My  blessing?     Girl,  thou  hast  it : 
Nay,  no  reply.     Begone,  good  Master  Allworth : 
This  shall  be  the  best  night's  work  you  ever  made. 

Allw.  I  hope  so,  sir.      [Exeunt  Marg.  and  Allw. 

Sir  G.  Now  all's  cock-sure. 
Methinks  I  hear  already  knights  and  ladies 
Say,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  how  is  it  with 
Your  honourable  daughter  1 
My  ends,    my  ends  are  compass'd!      Then,   for 

Wellborn 

And  the  lands ;  were  he  once  married  to  the  widow  ; 
I  have  him  here.     (Touching  his  forehead.)    I  can 

scarce  contain  myself, 
I  am  so  full  of  joy ;  nay,  joy  all  over !  [Exit. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— The  Hall  in  Lady  Allworth 's  house. 
Enter  LOVELL  and  LADY  ALLWORTH. 

Lady.  By  this,  you  know  how  strong  the  motives 

were, 
That  did,  my  lord,  induce  me  to  dispense 


A  little  with  my  gravity,  to  advance 

The  plots  and  projects  of  the  down-trod  Wellborn. 

Lov.  What  you  intended,  madam, 
For  the  poor  gentleman,  hath  found  good  success ; 
For,  as  1  understand,  his  debts  are  paid, 
And  he  once  more  furnish'd  for  fair  employment : 
But  all  the  arts  that  I  have  us'd  to  raise 
The  fortunes  of  your  joy  and  mine,  young  Allworth, 
Stand  yet  in  supposition  :  though  I  hope  well; 
For  the  young  lovers  are  in  wit  more  pregnant 
Than  their  years  can  promise. 

Lady.  Though  my  wishes 

Are  with  your's,  my  lord  :  yet  give  me  leave  to  fear 
The  building,  though  well-grounded.     To  deceive 
Sir  Giles,  that's  both  a  lion  and  a  fox 
In  his  proceedings,  were  a  work  beyond 
The  strongest  undertakers ;  not  the  trial 
Of  two  weak  innocents. 

Lov.  Despair  not,  madam  : 
Hard  things  are  compass'd  oft  by  easy  means. 
The  cunning  statesman,  that  believes,  he  fathoms 
The  counsels  of  all  kingdoms  on  the  earth, 
Is  by  simplicity  oft  over-reach'd. 

Lady.  May  he  be  so ! 
The  young  ones  have  my  warmest  wishes  with  them. 

Lov.  O,  gentle  lady,  prove  as  kind  to  me! 
You've  deign'd  to  hear,  now  grant,  my  honest  suit ; 
And  if  you  may  be  won  to  make  me  happy, 
But  join  your  hand  to  mine,  and  that  shall  be 
A  solemn  contract. 

Lady.  I  were  blind  to  my  own  good, 
Should  I  refuse  it;  yet,  my  lord,  receive  me 
As  such  a  one,  the  study  of  whose  whole  life 
Shall  know  no  other  object  but  to  please  you. 

Lov.  If  I  return  not,  with  all  tenderness, 
Equal  respect  to  you,  may  I  die  wretched! 

Lady.  There  needs  no  protestation,  my  lord, 
To  her  that  cannot  doubt. 

Enter  WELLBORN. 
You're  welcome,  sir : 

Well.  And  will  continue 
Such,  in  my  free  acknowledgement  that  I  am 
Your  creature,  madam  ;  and  will  never  hold 
My  life  mine  own,  when  you  please  to  command  it. 

Lov.  It  is  a  thankfulness  that  well  becomes  you. 

Lady.  For  me,  I  am  happy, 
That  my  endeavours  prosper'd.     Saw  you  of  late 
Sir  Giles,  your  uncle? 

Well.  I  heard  of  him,  madam, 
By  his  minister,  Marrall.  He's  grown  into  strange 

passions 

About  his  daughter :  this  last  night,  he  look'd  for 
Your  lordship  at  his  home  ;  but,  missing  you, 
And  Margaret  not  appearing,  he  is  coming 
To  seek  her  here  at  Lady  Allworth' s  house. 
His  wise  head  is  much  perplex'd  and  troubled. 

Lov.  I  hope  my  project  took. 

Lady.  I  strongly  hope  it. 

(Sir  Giles  and  Marrall  without.) 

SirG.  (Without.)  Ha!  find  my  daughter,  thou 

huge  lump  of  nothing, 
I'll  bore  thine  eyes  out  else. 

Well.  May  it  please  your  lordship, 
For  some  ends  of  mine  own,  but  to  withdraw 
A  little  out  of  sight,  though  not  of  hearing, 
You  may,  perhaps,  have  sport.      , 

Lov.  You  shall  direct  me.  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  (Without.)  Idiot!  booby!  booby! 

Mar.  (Without.)  O,  O,  O  ! 

Sir  G.  (Without.)  I  shalL  sol-fa  you,  rogue! 

Mar.  (  Without.)  Sir,  for  what  cause 
Do  you  use  me  thus? 

Enter  SIR  GILES  with  distracted  looks,  driving  in 

MARRALL  before  him. 
Sir  G.  Cause,  slave?    Why,  I  am  angry, 
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And  thou  a  subject  onJy  fit  for  beatina. 

And  so  to  cool  my  chofer.    Look  to  the  writing  : 

Let  but  the  seal  be  broke  upon  the  box 

That  has  slept  in  my  cabinet  these  three  years, 

I'll  rack  thy  soul  for't. 

Mar.  (Aside.)  I  may  yet  cry  quittance ; 
Though  now  I  suffer,  and  dare  not  resist, 

Sir  G.   Lady,  by  your  leave :  did  you  see  my 

daughter,  lady? 

And  the  lord  her  husband?  Are  they  in  your  house? 
If  they  are,  discover,  that  I  may  bid  'em  joy ; 
And,  as  an  entrance  to  her  place  of  honour, 
See  you,  on  her  left  hand,  bending  down  low, 
When  she  nods  on  you  ;  which  you  must  receive 
As  a  special  favour. 

Lady.  When  I  know,  Sir  Giles, 
Her  state  requires  such  ceremony,  I  shall  pay  it ; 
But,  in  the  meantime, 
I  give  you  to  understand,  I  neither  know 
Nor  care  where  her  honour  is. 

Sir  G.  When  you  once  see  her 
Led  and  supported  by  the  lord,  her  husband, 
You'll  be  taught  better.    Nephew, — 

Well.  Well? 

SirG.  No  more! 

Well.  'Tis  all  I  owe  you. 

Sir  G.  Have  your  redeem'd  rags 
Made  you  thus  insolent  ! 

Well.  Insolent  to  you ! 

"Why,  what  are  you,  sir,  pray,  unless  in  years, 
More  than  myself? 

Sir  G.  His  fortune  swells  him  : 
'Tis  rank  !  he's  married. 

Lady.  (Aside.)  This  is  excellent! 

Sir  G.  Sir,  in  calm  language,  though  I  seldom 

use  it, 

I  am  familiar  with  the  cause  that  makes  yon 
Bear  up  thus  bravely  ;  there's  a  certain  buzz 
Of  a  stolen  marriage, — do  you  hear  ! — of  a  stolen 

marriage ; 
In  which,   'tis  said,  there's  somebody  hath  been 

cozen'd; 
I  name  no  parties. 

Well.  Well,  sir,  and  what  follows  ? 

Sir  G.  Marry,  this,  since  you  are  so  peremptory : 

remember, 

Upon  mere  hope  of  your  great  match,  I  lent  you 
Some  certain  monies;  put  me  in  good  security, 
And  suddenly,  by  mortgage  or  by  statute, 
Of  some  of  your  new  possessions,  or  I'll  have  you 
Dragg'd  in  your  lavender  robes  to  the  gaol;  you 

know  me, 
And,  therefore,  do  not  trifle. 

Well.  Can  you  be 

So  cruel  to  your  nephew,  now  he's  in 
The  way  to  rise?     Was  this  the  courtesy 
You  did  me,  in  pure  love,  and  no  ends  else  ? 

Sir  G.    End  me  no  ends !    Engage  the  whole 

estate, 

And  force  your  spouse  to  sign  it ;  you  shall  have 
Three  or  four  thousand  more,  to  roar  and  swagger, 
And  revel  in  drunken  taverns. 

Well.  And  beg  after : 
Mean  you  not  so  ? 

Sir  G.  My  thoughts  are  mine  and  free. 
Shall  I  have  security? 

Well.  No,  indeed,  yon  shall  not ; 
Nor  bond,  nor  bill,  nor  bare  acknowledgement. 
Your  great  looks  fright  not  me. 

Sir  G.  But  my  deeds  shall.      (They  both  draw.) 

Lady.  Help  !  Murder,  murder! 

Enter  AMBLE,    WATCHALL,    and  ORDER,  with 
drawn  swords. 

Sir  G.  Outbrav'd! 

Well.  Let  him  come  on, 

Arm'd  with  his  cut-throat  practices  to  guard  him, 
"With  all  his  wrongs  and  injuries  about  him, 


The  right  that  I  bring  with  me  will  defend  me, 
And  punish  his  extortion. 

Sir  G.  That  I  had  thee 
But  single  in  the  field! 

Lady.  You  may  ;  but  make  not 
My  house  your  quarrelling  scene. 

Sir  G.  Were't  in  a  church, 
By  heaven  and  hell,  I'll  do't! 

( Lady  Allworth  retires.) 

Mar.  (To  Well.')  Now  put  him  to 
The  shewing  of  the  deed. 

Well.  This  rage  is  vain,  sir : 
For  fighting,  fear  not,  you  shall  have  your  hand* 

full 

Upon  the  least  incitement ;  and,  whereas 
You  charge  me  with  a  debt  of  monies  to  you ; 
If  there  be  law,  howe'er  you  have  no  conscience, 
Either  restore  my  land,  or  I'll  recover 
A  debt,  that's  truly  due  to  me  from  you, 
In  value  ten  times  more  than  what  you  challenge. 

Sir  G.  I  in  thy  debt?  O,  impudence  !  Did  I  not 

-  purchase 

The  land  left  by  thy  father?  that  rich  land 
That  had  continued  in  Wellborn's  name 

Enter  two  of  Sir  Giles's  Servants  with  a  box. 
Twenty  descents ;  which,  like  a  riotous  fool, 
Thou  didst  make  sale  of?    O,  you're  come  at  last ! 
(To  the  Servants.) 
Is  not  here  inclos'd 
The  deed  that  does  confirm  it  mine? 

Mar.  Now,  now!          (Lady  Allworth  advances.} 

Well.  I  do  acknowledge  none ;  I  ne'er  pass'd  o'er 
Any  such  land;  I  grant,  for  a  year  or  two, 
You  had  it  in  trust ;  which,  if  you  do  discharge, 
Surrendering  the  possession,  you  shall  ease 
Yourself  and  me  of  chargeable  suits  in  law ; 
Which,  if  you  prove  not  honest,  as  I  doubt  it, 
Must  of  necessity  follow. 

Lady.  In  my  judgment, 
He  does  advise  you  well. 

Sir  G.  Good,  good  !  Conspire 
With  your  new  husband,  lady  ;  second  him 
In  his  dishonest  practices.     But,  when 
This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use, 
You'll  speak  in  an  humbler  ke^y,  and  sue  for  favour. 

Lady.  Never :  do  not  hope  it. 

Well.  Let  despair  first  seize  me. 

Sir  G.  Yet,  to  shut  up  thy  mouth,   and  make 

thee  give 

Thyself  the  lie,  the  loud  lie,  I  draw  out 
The  precious  evidence ;  if  thou  canst  forswear 
Thy  hand  and  seal,  and  make  a  forfeit  of 
Thy  ears  to  the  pillory, — 

(Sir  Giles  unlocks  the  box,  and  takes  out 

the  deed.) 

See  !  here's  that  will  make 
My  interest  clear.     Ha ! 

Lady.  A  fair  skin  of  parchment! 

Well.  Indented,  I  confess,  and  labels  too  ; 
But  neither  wax,   nor  words.      How  ?   thunder 
struck  ! 

Is  this  your  precious  evidence  ?  this,  that  makes 
Your  interest  clear? 

Sir  G.  I  am  o'erwhelm'd  with  wonder! 
What  prodigy  is  this?  What  subtle  devil 
Hath  raz'd  out  the  inscription?  The  wax 
Turn'd  into  dust! 
Do  you  deal  with  witches,  rascal? 
There  is  a  statute  for  you,  which  will  bring^ 
Your  neck  in  a  hempen  circle :  yes,  there  is  ; 
And,  now  'tis  better  thought;  for,  cheater,  know, 
This  juggling  shall  not  save  you. 

Well.  To  save  thee, 
Would  beggar  the  stock  of  mercy. 

(Retires  with  Lady  Allworth.) 

SirG.  Marrall,Marrall! 

Mar.  Sir? 
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Sir  O.  Though  the  witnesses  are  dead,  jour  tes 
timony, 

Help'd  with  an  oath  or  two, — and  for  thy  master, 
Thy  liberal  master,  my  good  honest  servant, 
I  know,  thou  wilt  swear  anything, — to  dash 
This  cunning  sleight: 
The  deed  being  drawn,  too, 
By  thee,  my  careful  Marrall,  and  deliver'd 
When  thou  wast  present,  will  make  good  my  title. 
Wilt  thou  not  swear  this? 

Mar.  I !  No,  I  assure  you!    (Breaks from  him.) 
I  have  a  conscience,  not  sear'd  up,  like  your's  : 
I  know  no  deeds. 

Sir  G.  Wilt  thou  betray  me? 

(Drawing  his  sword.) 

Mar.  Keep  him  (  Wellborn  opposes  him.) 

From  using  of  his  hands ;  I'll  use  my  tongue 
To  his  no  little  torment. 

Sir  G.  Mine  own  varlet 
Rebel  against  me ! 

Mar.  Yes,  and  uncase  you  too. 
The  idiot,  the  patch,  the  slave,  the  booby, 
Your  drudge,  can  now  anatomise  you,  and  lay  open 
All  your  black  plots,  and  level  with  the  earth 
Your  hill  of  pride  ;  and  shake, 
Nay,  pulverize,  the  walls  you  think  defend  you. 

Sir  G.  O !  that  I  had  thee  in  my  gripe  !  I'd  tear 

-     thee 
Joint  after  joint. 

Mar.  1  know  you  are  a  tearer  ; 
But  I'll  have  first  your  fangs  par'd  off,  and  then 
Come  nearer  to  you  ;  when  I  have  discover'd, 
And  made  it  good  before  the  judge,  what  ways, 
And  devilish  practices,  you  us'd  to  cozen  with. 

Well.  All  will  come  out. 

Sir  G.  But  that  I  will  live,  rogue,  to  torture  thee, 
And  make  thee  wish,  and  kneel,  in  vain,  to  die ; 
These  swords  that  keep  thee  from  me,  should  fix 

here, 

Although  they  made  my  body  but  one  wound, 
But  I  would  reach  thee.     I  play  the  fool, 
And  make  my  anger  but  ridiculous : 
There  will  be  a  time  and  place,    there  will  be, 

coward, 
When  you  shall  feel  what  I  dare  do. 

Well.  1  think  so. 

You  dare  do  any  ill ;  yet  want  true  valour, 
To  be  honest  and  repent. 

Sir  G.  They're  words  I  know  not, 
Nor  e'er  will  learn.    Patience,  the  beggar's  virtue, 
Shall  find  no  harbour  here. 

Enter  two  of  Sir  Giles's  Servants. 

Lady.  Whom  have  we  here! 
Sir  G.  After  these  storms, 
At  length,  a  calm  appears.    My  chaplain  comes. 

Enter  Parson  WlLLDO,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"Welcome;  most  welcome! 

There's  comfort  in  thy  looks  !  Is  the  deed  done? 
Is  my  daughter  married?  Say  but  so,  my  chaplain, 
And  I  am  tame. 

Will.  Married  ?     Yes,  I  assure  you. 

Sir  G.  Then  vanish  all  sad  thoughts  ! 
My  doubts  and  fears  are  in  the  titles  drown'd 
Of  my  honourable,  my  right  honourable  daughter. 
Now,  you  that  plot  against  me, 
And  hop'd  to  trip  my  heels  up,  that  coutemn'd  me, 
ible. 


Think  on't  and  tremt 


(Music.) 


Enter  LoVELL,  behind, 

They  come  !     I  hear  the  music. 
A  lane  there,  for  my  lord! 

Well.  This  sudden  heat 
May  yet  be  cool'd,  sir. 

Sir  G.  Make  way  there  for  my  lady  and  my  lord. 

(Music.) 


Enter  two  Servants  of  Sir  Giles's,  MARGARET,  and 
ALLWORTH. 

Marg.  (Kneels.)  Sir,  first  your  pardon,  then  your 

blessing,  with 

Your  full  allowance  of  the  choice  I've  made. 
Not  to  dwell 
Too  long  on  words,  this  is  my  husband. 

Sir  G.  How  ! 

Allw.  So  I  assure  you  :  all  the  rites  of  marriage, 
With  every  circumstance,  are  past: 
And  for  right  honourable  son-in-law,  you  may  say, 
Your  dutiful  daughter. 

Sir  G.  Devil !     Are  they  married? 

Will.  Do  a  father's  part,  and  say,  Heaven  give 
'em  joy ! 

Sir  G.  Confusion  and  ruin !     Speak,  and  speak 

quickly, 
Or  thou  art  dead.  (Seizes  Willdo.') 

Will.  They're  married. 

Sir  G.  Thou  hadst  better 
Have  made  a  contract  with  the  king  of  fiends, 
Than  these.     My  brain  turns  ! 

Will.  Why  this  rage  to  me? 

Is  not  this  your  letter,  sir?  and  these  the  words, — 
"  Marry  her  to  this  gentleman?" 

Sir  G.  It  cannot; 

Nor  will  I  e'er  believe  it — 'Sdeath!  I  will  not, 
That  I,  who  never  left  a  print 
Where  I  have  trod,  for  the  most  curious  search 
To  trace  my  footsteps,  should  be  gull'd  by  children ! 
Baffled  and  fool'd,  and  all  my  hopes  and  labours 
Defeated  and  made  void. 

Well.  As  it  appears, 
You  are  so,  my  grave  uncle.  [Willdo  retires. 

Sir  G.  Village  nurses 

Revenge  their  wrongs  with  curses  ;  I'll  not  waste 
A  syllable,  but  thus  I  take  the  life 
Which,  wretched,  I  gave  to  thee. 

(  Offers  to  kill  Margaret.) 

Lov.  (Stopping  him.)  Hold,  for  your  own  sake! 
If  charity  to  your  daughter  have  quite  left  you  : 
Will  you  do  an  act,  though  in  your  hopes  lost 

here, 

Can  leave  no  hope  for  peace  or  rest  hereafter? 
Consider,  at  the  best,  you're  but  a  man  ; 
And  cannot  so  create  your  aims,  but  that 
They  may  be  cross'd. 

Sir  G.  Lord !  thus  I  spit  at  thee, 
And  at  thy  counsel ;  and  again  desire  thee, 
And  as  thou  art  a  soldier,  if  thy  valour 
Dares  shew  itself  where  multitude  and  example 
Lead  not  the  way,  let's  quit  the  house,  and  change 
Six  words  in  private. 

Lov.  I  am  ready. 

Lady.  Stay,  sir. 
Contest  with  one  distracted  ? 

Well.  You'll  grow  like  him 
Should  you  answer  his  vain  challenge. 

•Sir  G.  Are  you  pale  ? 

Borrow  their  helps  :  though  Hercules  call  it  odds, 
I'll  stand  'gainst  all,  as  I  am,  hemm'd  in  thus. 
Say,  there  were  a  squadron 
Of  pikes,   lin'd  through  with  shot,   when  I   am 

mounted 

Upon  my  injuries,  shall  I  fear  to  charge  'em  ? 
No  :  I'll  through  the  battalia,  and  that  routed, 
I'll  fall  to  execution.  (Attempts  to  draw  his  sword.) 
Ha!  I'm  feeble: 

Some  undone  widow  sits  upon  mine  arm, 
And  takes  away  the  use  oft ;  and  my  sword, 
Glued  to  my  scabbard  with  wrong'd  orphan's  tears 
Will  not  be  drawn. 
Ha  !  what  are  these?  Sure,  hangmen, 
That  come  to  bind  my  hands,  and  then  to  drag  me 
Before  the  judgment-seat.     Now,   they  are  new 

shapes, 

And  do  appear  like  Furies,  with  steel  whips 
To  scourge  my  ulcerous  soul.    Shall  I  then  fall 
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Ingloriously,  and  yield?    No!  spite  of  fate, 
I  will  be  forc'd  to  hell  like  to  myself. 
Though  you  were  legions  of  accursed  spirits, 
Thus  would  I  fly  among  you. 

(He  rushes  madly  towards  his  daughter,  and 
falls  exhausted;  the  Servants  raise  him 
up,  he  recovers,  looks  wildly  around,  then 
sinks  into  their  arms,  and  is  carried  off.) 
Well.  What  arts  didst  use  to  raze  out  the  con 
veyance? 

Mar.  Certain  minerals, 
Incorporated  in  the  ink  and  wax. 
Besides,  he  gave  me  nothing  ;  but  still  fed  me 
With  hopes  and  blows. 
If  it  please  your  worship 

To  call  to  memory,  this  mad  beast  once  caus'd  me 
To  urge  you  or  to  hang,  or  drown,  yourself: 
I'll  do  the  like  to  him,  if  you  command  me. 

Well.  You  are  a  rascal ;  and  he  that  dares  be 

false 

To  a  master,  though  unjust,  will  very  hardly 
Be  true  to  any  other.    Begone ; 
And  look  not  for 

Reward  or  favour  from  me,  till  thou'st  learn'd 
To  mend  thy  wicked  life.  [Exit  Marrall. 

(Allworth  and  Margaret  advance.) 
Marg.  O,  my  poor  father ! 
Allw.  Nay,  weep  not,  dearest;  though  it  shew 

your  piety: 

What  is  decreed  by  heaven,  we  cannot  alter. 
Lot.  And  heaven  here  gives  a  precedent  to  teach 

us, 
That,  when  men  leave  religion,  and  turn  atheists, 


Their  own  abilities  leave  them.    Pray  you,  take 
comfort :  (  To  Margaret. ) 

I  will  endeavour,  you  shall  be  his  guardians 
In  his  distractions.   And  for  your  land,  Wellborn, 
I'll  be  an  umpire 

Between  you  and  this  the  undoubted  heir 
Of  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  For  me,  here's  the  anchor 
That  I  must  fix  on.  (To  Lady  Allworth.) 

Allw.  What  you  shall  determine, 
My  lord,  we  will  allow  of. 

Well.  'Tis  the  language 

That  I  speak  too  ;  but  there  is  something  else, 
Beside  the  re-possession  of  m^  land, 
And  payment  of  my  debts,  that  I  must  practise  : 
I  had  a  reputation,  but  'twas  lost 
In  my  loose  course ;  and  until  I  redeem  it 
Some  noble  way,  I  am  but  half  made  up. 
It  is  a  time  of  action  ;  if  your  lordship 
Will  please  to  confer  a  company  upon  me 
In  your  command,  I  doubt  not,  in  my  service 
To  my  king  and  country,  but  I  shall  do  something 
That  may  make  me  right  again. 

Lov.  Your  suit  is  granted, 
And  you  lov'd  for  the  motion. 

Well.  Nothing,  then,  (To  the  audience.) 

Now  wants  but  your  allowance  ;  and  in  that 
Our  all  is  comprehended;  which,  if  you 
Grant  willingly,  as  a  fair  favour  due 
To  the  poet's,  and  our  labours,  as  you  may, 
(For  we  despair  not,  gentlemen,  of  the  play  :) 
Yon  may  expect,  the  grace  you  shew  to-night, 
Will  teach  us  how  to  act,  our  poets  how  to  write. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  1. — A  Garden  belonging  to  Sciolto's  Palace. 

Enter  ALTAMONT  and  HORATIO. 
Alt.  Let  this  auspicious  day  be  ever  sacred  ; 
No  mourning,  no  misfortunes  happen  on  it : 
Let  it  be  mark'd  for  triumphs  and  rejoicings; 
Let  happy  lovers  ever  make  it  holy, 
Choose  it  to  bless  their  hopes,  and  crown  their 

wishes ; 
This  happy  day,  that  gives  me  my  Calista. 

Hor.  Yes,  Altamont ;  to-day  thy  better  stars 
Are  join'd  to  shed  their  kindest  influence  on  thee  ; 
Sciolto's  noble  hand,  that  rais'd  thee  first, 
Half  dead  and  drooping  o'er  thy  father's  grave, 
Completes  its  bounty,  and  restores  thy  name 
To  that  high  rank  and  lustre  which  it  boasted, 
Before  ungrateful  Genoa  had  forgot 
The  merit  of  thy  god-like  father's  arms  ; 
Before  that  country,  which  he  long  had  serv'd 
In  watchful  councils  and  in  winter  camps, 
Had  cast  oft'  his  white  age  to  want  and  wretched 
ness, 

And  made  their  court  to  factions  by  his  ruin. 
Alt.    Oh,   great  Sciolto !    Oh,   my  more    than 

father ! 

Let  me  not  live,  but  at  thy  very  name 
My  eager  heart  springs  up,  and  leaps  with  joy. 
"When  I  forget  the  vast,  vast  debt  I  owe  thee, — 
(Forget! — but  'tis  impossible)  then  let  me 
Forget  the  use  and  privilege  of  reason  ; 
Be  driven  from  the  commerce  of  mankind, 
To  wander  in  the  desert  among  brutes, 
To  be  the  scorn  of  earth,  and  curse  of  heaven  ! 
Hor,  So  open,  so  unbounded  was  hit*  goodness, 


It  reach'd  even  me,  because  I  was  thy  friend. 
When  that  great  man  I  lov'd,  thy  noble  father, 
Bequeath'd  thy  gentle  sister  to  my  arms, 
His  last  dear  pledge  and  legacy  of  friendship, 


That  happy  tie  made  me  Sciolto's  son  ; 

lall'd  us  his,  and,  with  a  parent's  fondness, 


He 


Indulg'd  us  in  his  wealth,  bless'd  us  with  plenty, 
Heal'd  all  our  cares,  and  sweeten'dlove  itself. 

Alt.  By  heaven,  he  found  my  fortunes  so  abau- 

don'd, 

That  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  raise  'em: 
My  father's  bounty,  and  the  state's  ingratitude, 
Had  stripp'd  him  bare,  nor  left  him  e'en  a  grave. 
Undone  myself,  and  sinking  in  his  ruin, 
I  had  no  wealth  to  bring,  nothing  to  succour  him, 
But  fruitless  tears. 

Hor.  Yet  what  thou  couldst  thou  didst, 
And  didst  it  like  a  son ;  when  his  hard  creditors, 
Urg'd  and  assisted  by  Lothario's  father, 
(Foe  to  thy  house,  and  rival  of  their  greatness,) 
By  sentence  of  the  cruel  law  forbade 
His  venerable  corpse  to  rest  in  earth, 
Thou  gav'st  thyself  a  ransom  for  his  bones  ; 
Heav'n,  who  beheld  the  pious  act,  approv'd  it, 
And  bade  Sciolto's  bounty  be  its  proxy, 
To  bless  thy  filial  virtue  with  abundauce. 

Alt.  But  see,  he  comes,  the  author  of  my  happi 
ness, 

The  man  who  sav'd  my  life  from  deadly  sorrow, 
Who  bids  my  days  be  blest  with  peace  and  plenty, 
And  satisfies  my  soul  with  love  and  beauty. 

Enter  SCIOLTO  ;  he  runs  to  Altamont,  and  embraces 
him. 

Sci.  Joy  to  thee,  AHamont!  Joy  to  myself! 
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Joy  to  this  happy  morn,  that  makes  thee  mine  ; 
That  kindly  grants  what  nature  had  denied  me, 
And  makes  me  father  of  a  son  like  thee. 

Alt.  My  father !  Oh,  let  me  unlade  my  breast, 
Pour  out  the  fulness  of  my  soul  before  you; 
Shew  ev'ry  tender,  ev'ry  grateful  thought, 
This  wondrous  goodness  stirs.   But  'tis  impossible, 
And  utterance  all  is  vile ;   since  I  can  only 
Swear  you  reign  here,  but  never  tell  how  much. 

Sci.  O,  noble  youth  !  I  swear,  since  first  I  knew 

thee, 

Ev'n  from  that  day  of  sorrow  when  I  saw  thee 
Adorn'd  and  lovely  in  thy  filial  tears, 
The  mourner  and  redeemer  of  thy  father, 
I  set  thee  down  and  seal'd  thee  for  my  own  : 
Thou  art  my  son,  ev'n  near  me  as  Calista. 
Horatio  and  Lavinia,too,are  mine  ',(EmbracesHor.) 
All  are  my  children,  and  shall  share  my  heart. 
But  wherefore  waste  we  thus  this  happy  day? 
The  laughing  minutes  summon  thee  to  joy, 


And  with  new  pleasures  court  thee  as  they  pass  ; 
Thy  waiting  bride  e'en  chides  thee  for  delaying, 
And  swears  thou  com'st  not  with  a  bridegroom's 
haste. 

Alt.  Oh !  could  I  hope  there  was  one  thought  of 

Altamont, 

One  kind  remembrance  in  Calista' s  breast, 
The  winds,  with  all  their  wings,  would  be  too  slow 
To  bear  me  to  her  feet.     For,  oh,  my  father ! 
Amidst  the  stream  of  joy  that  bears  me  on, 
Blest  as  I  am,  and  honour'd  in  your  friendship, 
There  is  one  pain  that  hangs  upon  my  heart. 

Sci.  What  means  my  son? 

Alt.  When,  at  your  intercession, 
Last  night,  Calista  yielded  to  my  happiness, 
Just  ere  we  parted,  as  I  seal'd  my  vows 
With  rapture  on  her  lips,  I  found  her  cold 
As  a  dead  lover's  statue  on  his  tomb  ; 
A  rising  storm  of  passion  shook  her  breast, 
Her  eyes  a  piteous  show'r  of  tears  let  fall, 
And  then  she  sigh'd  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 
With  all  the  tend'rest  eloquence  of  love 
I  begg'd  to  be  a  sharer  in  her  grief; 
But  she,  with  looks  averse,  and  eyes  that  froze  me, 
Sadly  reply'd,  her  sorrows  were  her  own, 
Nor  in  a  father's  power  to  dispose  of. 

Sci.  Away !  it  is  the  coz'nage  of  their  sex ; 
One  of  the  common  arts  they  practise  on  us  : 
To  sigh  and  weep  then  when  their  hearts  beat  high 
With  expectation  of  the  coming  joy. 
Thou  hast  in  camps  and  fighting  fields  been  bred, 
Unknowing  in  the  subtleties  of  women  ; 
The  virgin  bride,  who  swoons  with  deadly  fear, 
To  see  the  end  of  all  her  wishes  near, 
When,  blushing,  from  the  light  and  public  eyes, 
To  the  kind  covert  of  the  night  she  flies, 
With  equal  fires  to  meet  the  bridegroom  moves, 
Melts  in  his  arms,  and  with  a  loose  she  loves. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  LOTHARIO  and  RossANO. 

Loth.  The  father,  and  the  husband ! 

Ros.  Let  them  pass. 
They  saw  us  not. 

Loth.  I  care  not  if  they  did  ; 
Erelong  I  mean  to  meet  'em  face  to  face, 
And  gall  'em  with  my  triumph  o'er  Calista. 

Ros,  You  lov'd  her  once. 

Loth.  I  lik'd  her,  would  have  marry'd  her, 
But  that  it  pleas'd  her  father  to  refuse  me, 
To  make  this  honourable  fool  her  husband ; 
For  which,  if  I  forget  him,  may  the  shame 
I  mean  to  brand  his  name  with,  stick  on  mine. 

Ros.  She,  gentle  soul,  was  kinder  than  her  father. 

Loth.Slne  was,  and  oft  in  private  gave  me  hearing ; 
Till,  by  long  list'ning  to  the  soothing  tale, 
At  length  her  easy  heart  was  wholly  mine. 

Ros.  JVe  heard  you  oft  describe  her  haughty,  in 
solent, 


And  fierce  with  high  disdain  :  it  moves  ray  wonder, 
That  virtue  thus  defended,  should  be  yielded 
A  prey  to  loose  desires. 

Loth.  Hear,  then,  I'll  tell  thee  : 
Once,  in  alone  and  secret  hour  of  night, 
When  ev'ry  eye  was  clos'd,  and  the  pale  moon 
And  stars  alone  shone  conscious  of  the  theft, 
Hot  with  the  Tuscan  grape,  and  high  in  blood, 
Haply  I  stole,  unheeded,  to  her  chamber. 

Ros.  That  minute  sure  was  lucky. 
Loth.  Oh,  'twas  great ! 
I  found  the  fond,  believing,  love-sick  maid, 
Loose,  unattir'd,  warm,  tender,  full  of  wishes ; 
Fierceness  and  pride,  the  guardians  of  her  honour 
Were  charm'd  to  rest,  and  love  alone  was  waking. 
Within  her  rising  bosom  all  was  calm, 
As  peaceful  seas  that  know  no  storms,  and  only 
Are  gently  lifted  up  and  down  by  tides. 
I  snatch'd  the  glorious,  golden  opportunity, 
And  with  prevailing,  youthful  ardour,  press'd  her ; 
Till,  with  short  sighs,  and  murmuring  reluctance, 
The  yielding  fair  one  gave  me  perfect  happiness. 
Ev'n  all  the  live-long  night  we  pass'd  in  bliss, 
In  ecstasies  too  fierce  to  last  for  ever  ; 
At  length  the  morn,  and  cold  indifference,  came  ; 
When,  fully  sated  with  the  luscious  banquet, 
I  hastily  took  leave,  and  left  the  nymph 
To  think  on  what  was  past,  and  sigh  alone. 

Ros.  You  saw  her  soon  again? 

Loth.  Too  soon  I  saw  her  : 
For,  oh  !  that  meeting  was  not  like  the  former : 
I  found  my  heart  no  more  beat  high  with  transport, 
No  more  I  sigh'd  and  languish'd  for  enjoyment ; 
'Twas  past,  and  reason  took  her  turn  to  reign, 
While  ev'ry  weakness  fell  before  her  throne. 

Ros.  What  of  the  lady? 

Loth.  With  uneasy  fondness 
She  hung  upon  me,  wept,  and  sigh'd,  and  swore 
She  was  undone  ;  talk'd  of  a  priest  and  marriage ; 
Of  flying  with  me  from  her  father's  power  ; 
Call'd  ev'ry  saint  and  blessed  angel  down, 
To  witness  for  her  that  she  was  my  wife. 
I  started  at  that  name. 

Ros.  What  answer  made  you  1 

Loth.  None  ;  but,  pretending  sudden  pain  and 

illness, 

Escap'd  the  persecution.    Two  nights  since, 
By  message  urg'd,  and  frequent  importunity, 
Again  I  saw  her.     Straight,  with  tears  and  sighs, 
With  swelling  breasts,  with  swooning  and  distrac 
tion, 

With  all  the  subtleties,  and  pow'rful  arts 
Of  wilful  woman  lab'ring  for  her  purpose, 
Again  she  told  the  same  dull,  nauseous  tale. 
Unmov'd,  I  begg'd  her  spare  th'ungrateful  subject, 
Since  I  resolv'<i,  that  love  and  peace  of  mind 
Might  flourish  long  inviolate  betwixt  us, 
Never  to  load  it  with  the  marriage  chain  : 
That  I  would  still  retain  her  in  my  heart, 
My  ever  gentle  mistress,  and  my  friend  ; 
But  for  those  other  names,  of  wife  and  husband, 
They  only  meant  ill  nature,  cares,  and  quarrels. 

Ros.  How  bore  she  this  reply? 

Loth.  At  first  her  rage  was  dumb,  and  wanted 

words ; 
But,  when  the  storm  found  way,  'twas  wild  and 

loud : 

Mad  as  the  priestess  of  the  Delphic  god, 
Enthusiastic  passion  swell'd  her  breast, 
Enlarg'd  her  voice,  and  ruffled  all  her  form. 
Proud,  and  disdainful  of  the  love  I  proff'er'd, 
She  call'd  me  villain  !  monster !  base  betrayer ! 
At  last,  in  very  bitterness  of  soul, 
With  deadly  imprecations  on  herself, 
She  vow'd  severely  ne'er  to  see  me  more  ; 
Then  bade  me  fly  that  minute  :  I  obey'd, 
And,  bowing,  left  her  to  grow  cool  at  leisure. 

Ros.  She  has  relented  since,  else  why  this  mes 
sage, 
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To  meet  the  keeper  of  her  secrets  here, 
This  morning  1 

Loth.  See  the  person  whom  you  nam'd. 

Enter  LuciLLA. 

Well,  my  ambassadress,  what  must  we  treat  of? 
Come  you  to  menace  war  and  proud  defiance, 
Or  does  the  peaceful  olive  grace  your  message  1 
Is  your  fair  mistress  calmer  1  Does  she  soften  ? 
And  must  we  love  again  ?  Perhaps  she  means 
To  treat  in  juncture  with  her  new  ally, 
And  make  her  husband  party  to  th'  agreement. 
Luc.  Is  this  well  done,  my  lord?    Have  you  put 

off 

All  sense  of  human  nature?  Keep  a  little, 
A  little  pity,  to  distinguish  manhood, 
Lest  other  men,  though  cruel,  should  disclaim  you, 
And  judge  you  to  be  number'd  with  the  brutes. 
Loth.  I  see  thou'st  learnt  to  rail. 
Luc.  I've  learn'd  to  weep  : 
That  lesson  my  sad  mistress  often  gives  me  : 
By  day  she  seeks  some  melancholy  shade, 
To  hide  her  sorrows  from  the  prying  world  ; 
At  night  she  watches  all  the  long,  long  hours, 
And  listens  to  the  winds  and  beating  rain, 
With  sighs  as  loud,  and  tears  that  fall  as  fast ; 
Then  ever  and  anon  she  wrings  her  hands, 
And  cries,  false,  false  Lothario ! 

Loth.  Oh,  no  more  ! 

I  swear  thou'lt  spoil  thy  pretty  face  with  crying, 
And  thou  hast  beauty  that  may  make  thy  fortune : 
Some  keeping  cardinal  shall  dote  upon  thee, 
And  barter  his  church  treasure  for  thy  freshness. 

Luc.  What !  shall  I  sell  my  innocence  and  youth, 
For  wealth  or  titles,  to  perfidious  maul 
To  man,  who  makes  his  mirth  of  our  undoing! 
The  base,  profess'd  betrayer  of  our  sex  ! 
Let  me  grow  old  in  all  misfortunes  else, 
Rather  than  know  the  sorrows  of  Calista ! 
Loth.   Does  she  send  thee  to  chide  in  her  be 
half? 

I  swear  thou  dost  it  with  so  good  a  grace, 
That  I  could  almost  love  thee  for  thy  frowning. 
Luc.  Read  there,  my  lord,  there  in  her  own  sad 
lines,  (Giving  a  letter. ) 

Which  best  can  tell  the  story  of  her  woes, 
That  grief  of  heart  which  your  unkindness  gives 

her. 

Loth.  (Reads.}  "  Your  cruelty — Obedience  to  my 
father — give  my  hand  to  Altamont." 
By  heav'n,  'tis  well!  such  ever  be  the  gifts 

(Aside.') 

With  which  I  greet  the  man  whom  my  soul  hates. 
But  to  go  on — "  wish — heart — honour — too  faithless 
— weakness — to-morrow — last  trouble — lost  Calista. 
Women,  I  see,  can  change,  as  well  as  men. 
She  writes  me  here,  forsaken  as  I  am, 
That  I  should  bind  my  brows  with  mournful  willow, 
For  she  has  given  her  hand  to  Altamont : 
Yet  tell  the  fair  inconstant — 
Luc.  How,  my  lord ! 
Loth.  Nay,  no  more  angry  words :  say  to  Calista, 
The  humblest  of  her  slaves  shall  wait  her  plea 
sure; 

If  she  can  leave  her  happy  husband's  arms, 
To  think  upon  so  lost  a  thing  as  I  am. 

Luc.  Alas  !  for  pity,  come  with  gentler  looks  : 
Wound  not  her  heart  with  this  unmanly  triumph  ; 
And  though  you  love  her  not,  yet  swear  you  do  ; 
So  shall  dissembling  once  be  virtuous  in  you. 
Loth.  Ha !  who  comes  here? 
Luc.  The  bridegroom's  friend,  Horatio. 
He  must  not  see  us  here.    To-morrow,  early, 
Be  at  the  garden  gate. 

Loth.  Bear  to  my  love 

My  kindest  thoughts,  and  swear  I  will  not  fail  her. 

(Lothario putting  up  the  letter  hastily,  drops 

it  as  he  goes  out.    Exeunt  Lothario  one 

Rossano  one  way,  Lucilla  another.) 


Enter  HORATIO. 

//or.  Sure  'tis  the  very  error  of  my  eyes; 
Waking,  I  dream,  or  I  beheld  Lothario; 
He  seem'd  conferring  with  Calista's  woman : 
At  my  approach  they  started  and  retir'd. 
What  business  could  he  have  here,  and  with  her? 
[  know  he  bears  the  noble  Altamont 
Profess'd  and  deadly  hate.    What  paper's  this? 

(  Taking  up  the  letter.) 
Ha!  To  Lothario!  'Sdeath  !  Calista's  name  ! 

(  Opens  it  and  reads.} 

1  Your  cruelty  has  at  length  determined  me ;  and 
I  have  resolved  this  morning  to  yield  a  perfect  obe 
dience  to  my  father,  and  to  give  my  handto  Altamont, 
in  spite  of  my  weakness  for  the  false  Lothario.  I  could 
almost  ivish  I  had  that  heart  and  that  honour  to  be 
stow  with  it,  which  you  have  robbed  me  of:" — D — n  ! 
to  the  rest — "  But,  oh!  I  fear,  could  I  relieve  'em,  I 
should  again  be  undone  by  the  too  faithless,  yet  too 
lovely  Lothario.  This  is  the  last  weakness  of  my  pen, 
and  to-morrow  shall  be  the  last  in  which  I  will  indulge 
my  eyes.  Lucilla  shall  conduct  you,  if  you  are  kind 
enough  to  let  me  see  you;  it  shall  be  the  last  trouble 
you  shall  meet  with  from  the  lost  CALISTA." 

The  lost,  indeed !  for  thou  art  gone  as  far 
As  there  can  be  perdition.     Fire  and  sulphur  \ 
Hell  is  the  sole  avenger  of  such  crimes. 
Oh,  that  the  ruin  were  but  all  thy  own ! 
Thou  wilt  even  make  thy  father  curse  his  age  : 
At  sight  of  this  black  scroll,  the  gentle  Altamoiit 
(  For,  oh  !  I  know  his  heart  is  set  upon  thee) 
Shall  droop  and  hang  his  discontented  head, 
Like  merit  scorn'd  by  insolent  authority, 
And  never  grace  the  public  with  his  virtues. 
What  if  I  give  this  paper  to  her  father? 
It  follows  that  his  justice  dooms  her  dead, 
And  breaks  his  heart  with  sorrow;  hard  return 
For  all  the  good  his  hand  has  heap'd  on  us  ! 
Hold,  let  me  take  a  moment's  thought. 

Enter  LAVINIA. 

Lav.  My  lord ! 

Trust  me,  it  joys  my  heart  that  I  have  found  yon. 
Inquiring  wherefore  you  had  left  the  company. 
Before  my  brother's  nuptial  rites  were  ended, 
They  told  me  yon  had  felt  some  sudden  illness. 

Hor.  Itwere  unjust.  No,  let  me  spare  my  friend, 
Lock  up  the  fatal  secret  in  my  breast, 
Nor  tell  him  that  which  will  undo  his  quiet. 

Lav.  What  means  my  lord? 

Hor.  Ha!  said'st  thou,  my  Lavinia? 

Lav.  Alas !  you  know  not  what  you  make  m«. 

suffer. 
Whence  is  that  sigh?    And  wherefore  are  your 

eyes 

Severely  rais'd  to  heav'n  ?  The  sick  man  thus, 
Acknowledging  the  summons  of  his  fate, 
Lifts  up  his  feeble  hands  and  eyes  for  mercy, 
And  with  confusion  thinks  upon  his  audit. 

Hor.  Oh,  no  !  thou  hast  mistook  my  sicknca* 

quite ; 

These  pangs  are  of  the  soul.     Would  I  had  met 
Sharpest  convulsions,  spotted  pestilence, 
Or  any  other  deadly  foe  to  life, 
Rather  than  heave  beneath  this  load  of  thought ! 

Lav.  Alas !  what  is  it  ?  Wherefore  turn  you  from 

me? 

Why  did  you  falsely  call  me  your  Lavinia, 
And  swear  I  was  Horatio's  better  half, 
Since  now  you  mourn  unkindly  by  yourself, 
And  rob  me  of  my  partnership  of  sadness? 

Hor.  Seek  not  to  know  what  I  would  hide  from 

all, 

But  most  from  thee.    I  never  knew  a  pleasure, 
Aught  that  was  joyful,  fortunate,  or  good, 
But  straight  I  ran  to  bless  thee  with  the  tidings, 
And  laid  up  all  my  happiness  with  thee  : 
But  wherefore,  wherefore  should  I  give  thee  pain  f 
I  Then  spare  me,  I  conjure  thee  ;  ask  no  further ; 
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Allow  my  melancholy  thoughts  this  privilege, 
And  let  'ein  brood  in  secret  o'er  their  sorrows. 

Lav.  It  is  enough  ;  chide  not,  and  all  is  well ! 
Forgive  me  if  I  saw  you  sad,  Horatio, 
And  ask'd  to  weep  out  part  of  your  misfortunes  : 
I  wo'not  press  to  know  what  you  forbid  me. 
Yet,  my  lov'd  lord,  yet  you  must  grant  me  this, 
Forget  your  cares  for  this  one  happy  day, 
Devote  this  day  to  mirth,  and  to  your  Altamont ; 
For  his  dear  sake,  let  peace  be  in  your  looks. 
Ev'n  now  the  jocund  bridegroom  waits  your  wishes, 
He  thinks  the  priest  has  but  half  bless'd  his  mar 

riage, 

Till  his  friend  hails  him  with  the  sound  of  joy. 
Hor.  Oh,  never,  never,  never !   Thou  art  inno 
cent: 

Simplicity  from  ill,  pure  native  truth, 
And  candour  of  the  mind,  adorn  thee  ever  ; 
But  there  are  sush,  such  false  ones,  in  the  world 
'Twould  fill  thy  gentle  soul  with  wild  amazement 
To  hear  their  story  told. 
Lav.  False  ones,  my  lord? 
Hor.  Fatally  fair  they  are,  and  in  their  smiles 
The  graces,  little  loves,  and  young  desires  inhabit; 
But  all  that  gaze  upon  'em  are  undone; 
For  they  are  false,  luxurious  in  their  appetites, 
And  all  the  heaven  they  hope  for  is  variety  : 
One  lover  to  another  still  succeeds, 
Another,  and  another  after  that, 
And  the  last  fool  is  welcome  as  the  former ; 
Till  having  lov'd  his  hour  out,  he  gives  place, 
And  mingles  with  the  herd  that  went  before  him. 
Lav.  Can  there  be  such,  and  have  they  peace  ol 

mind? 

Have  they,  in  all  the  series  of  their  changing, 
One  happy  hour  ?  If  women  are  such  things, 
How  was  I  form'd  so  diff'rent  from  my  sex? 
My  little  heart  is  satisfy'd  with  you  ; 
You  take  up  all  her  room,  as  in  a  cottage 
Which  harbours  some  benighted  princely  stranger, 
Where  the  good  man,  proud  of  his  hospitality, 
Yields  all  his  homely  dwelling  to  his  guest, 
And  hardly  keeps  a  corner  for  himself. 

Hor.  Oh,   were  they   all  like  thee,  men  would 

adore  'em, 

And  all  the  business  of  their  lives  be  loving  ; 
The  nuptial  band  should  be  the  pledge  of  peace, 
And  all  domestic  cares  and  quarrels  cease! 
The  world  should  learn  to  love  by  virtuous  rules, 
And  marriage  be  no  more  the  jest  of  fools. 

[Exeunt. 
ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  Hall. 
Enter  CALISTA  and  LUCILLA. 

Cal.  Be  dumb  for  ever,  silent  as  the  grave, 
Nor  let  thy  fond,  officious  love  disturb 
My  solemn  sadness  with  the  sound  of  joy. 
If  thou  wilt  sooth  me,  tell  some  dismal  tale 
Of  pining  discontent,  and  black  despair  ; 
For,  oh  !  I've  gone  around  through  all  my  thoughts, 
But  all  are  indignation,  love,  or  shame, 
And  my  dear  peace  of  mind  is  lost  for  ever. 

Luc.  Why  do  you  follow  still  that  wand'ringfire, 
That  has  misled  your  weary  steps,  and  leaves  you 
Benighted  in  a  wilderness  of  woe, 
That  false  Lothario  ?  Turn  from  the  deceiver,; 
Turn,  and  behold  where  gentle  Altamont, 
Sighs  at  your  feet,  and  wooes  you  to  be  happy. 

Cal.  AVA  ay  !  I  think  not  of  him.     My  sad  soul 
Has  form'd  a  dismal,  melancholy  scene, 
Such  a  retreat  as  I  would  wish  to  find  ; 
An  unfrequented  vale,  o'ergrown  with  trees 
Mossy  and  old,  within  whose  lonesome  shade 
Ravens  and  birds  ill-omen'd  only  dwell : 
No  sound  to  break  the  silence,  but  a  brook 
That  bubbling  winds  among  the  weeds  :  no  mark 
Of  any  human  shape  that  had  been  there, 
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Unless  a  skeleton  of  some  poor  wretch, 
Who  had  long  since,  like  me,  by  love  undone, 
Sought  that  sad  place  out  to  despair  and  die  in. 
Luc.  Alas,  for  pity  ! 
Cal.  There  I  fain  would  hide  me 
From  the  base  world,  from  malice,  and  from  shame; 
For  'tis  the  solemn  counsel  of  my  soul 
Never  to  live  with  public  loss  of  honour  : 
'Tis  fix'd  to  die,  rather  than  bear  the  insolence 
Of  each  affected  she  that  tells  my  story, 
And  blesses  her  good  stars  that  she  is  virtuous. 
To  be  a  tale  for  fools !  Scoru'd  by  the  women, 
Andpity'dby  the  men!  Oh,  insupportable! 

Luc.  Oh,  hear  me,  hear  your  ever  faithful  crea 
ture! 

By  all  the  good  I  wish  you,  by  all  the  ill 
My  trembling  heart  forebodes,  let  me  entreat  you 
Never  to  see  this  faithless  man  again  ; — 
Let  me  forbid  his  coming. 

Cal.  On  thy  life, 

I  charge  thee  no  :  my  genius  drives  me  op  j 
I  must,  I  will  behold  him  once  again  : 
Perhaps  it  is  the  crisis  of  my  fate, 
And  this  one  interview  shall  end  my  cares. 
My  lab'ring  heart,  that  swells  with  indignation, 
Heaves  to  discharge  the  burden ;  that  once  done, 
The  busy  thing  shall  rest  within  its  cell, 
And  never  beat  again. 

Luc.  Trust  not  to  that: 
Rage  is  the  shortest  passion  of  pur  souls  : 
Like  narrow  brooks  that  rise  with  sudden  show'rs, 
It  swells  in  haste,  and  falls  again  as  soon  ; 
Still  as  it  ebbs  the  softer  thoughts  tlow  in, 
And  the  deceiver,  love,  supplies  its  place. 

Cal.  I  have  been  wrong'd  enough  to  arm  my 

temper 

Against  the  smooth  delusion  ;  but,  alas ! 
(Chide  not  my  weakness,  gentle  maid,  but  pity 

me,) 

A  woman's  softness  hangs  about  me  still ; 
Then  let  me  blush,  and  tell  thee  all  my  folly. 
I  swear  I  could  not  see  the  dear  betrayer 
Kneel  at  my  feet  and  sigh  to  be  forgiv  n, 
But  my  relenting  heart  would  pardon  all, 
And  quite  forget  'twas  he  that  had  undone  me. 

[Exit  Lucilla. 

Ha!  Altamont!  Calista,  now  be  wary, 
And  guard  thy  soul's  excesses  with  dissembling: 
Nor  let  this  hostile  husband's  eyes  explore 
The  warring  passions  and  tumultuous  thoughts 
That  rage  within  thee,  and  deform  thy  reason. 

Enter  ALTAMONT. 

Alt.  Be  gone  my  cares,  I  give  you  to  the  winds, 
Far  to  be  borne,  far  from  the  happy  Altamont; 
Calista  is  the  mistress  of  the  year; 
She  crowns  the  seasons  with  auspicious  beauty, 
And  bids  ev'n  all  my  hours  be  good  and  joyful. 

Cel.  If  I  were  ever  mistress  of  such  happiness, 
Oh  !  wherefore  did  I  play  th'  unthrifty  fool, 
And,  wasting  all  on  others,  leave  myself 
Without  one  thought  of  joy  to  give  me  comfort  1 

Alt.  Oh,  mighty  love  !  Shall  that  fair  face  pro 
fane 

This  thy  great  festival  with  frowns  and  sadness  1 
I  swear  it  sha'not  be,  for  I  will  woo  thee 
With  sighs  so  moving,  with  so  warm  a  transport, 
That  thou  shalt  catch  the  gentle  flame  from  me, 
And  kindle  into  joy. 

Cal.  I  tell  tbee,  Altamont, 
Such  hearts  as  ours  were  never  pair'd  above  : 
111- suited  to  each  other, — join'd,  not  match'd  ; 
Some  sullen  influence,  a  foe  to  both, 
Has  wrought  this  fatal  marriage  to  undo  us. 
Mark  but  the  frame  and  temper  of  our  minds, 
How  very  much  we  differ.    Ev'n  this  day, 
That  fills  thee  with  such  ecstasy  and  trarisport, 
To  me  brings  nothing  that  should  make  me  bless  it, 
Or  think  it  better  than  the  day  before, 
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Or  any  other  in  the  course  of  time, 

That  duly  took  its  turn,  and  was  forgotten. 

Alt.  If  to  behold  thee  as  my  pledge  of  happiness, 
To  know  none  fair,  none  excellent,  but  thee  j 
If  still  to  love  thee  with  unweary'd  constancy, 
Through  wrinkled  age,  through  sickness  and  mis 

fortune, 

Through  ev'ry  season,  ev'ry  change  of  life, 
Be  worth  the"  least  return  of  grateful  love, 
Oh,  then  let  my  Calista  bless  this  day, 
And  set  it  down  for  happy. 

Cal.  'Tis  the  day 

In  which  my  father  gave  my  hand  to  Altamont  ; 
As  such,  I  will  remember  it  for  ever. 


Enter  SciOLTO,  HORATIO, 
Set.  Let  mirth   go   on,   let  pleasure  know   no 

pause, 

But  fill  up  ev'ry  minute  of  this  day. 
'Tis  yours,  my  children,  sacred  to  your  loves  ; 
The  glorious  sun  himself  for  you  looks  gay  j 
He  shines  for  Altamont  and  for  Calista, 
Let  there  be  music,  let  the  master  touch 
The  sprightly  string  and  softly-breathing  flute, 
Till  harmony  rouse  ev'ry  gentle  passion, 
Teach  the  cold  maid  to  lose  her  fears  in  love, 
And  the  fierce  youth  to  languish  at  her  feet. 
Begin:  ev'n  age  itself  is  cheer'd  with  music  5 
It  wakes  a  glad  remembrance  of  our  youth, 
Calls  back  past  joys,  and  warms  us  into  transport. 

(Musk.} 

Take  care  my  gates  be  open,  bid  all  welcome  j 
All  who  rejoice  with  me  to-day  are  friends  : 
Let  each  indulge  his  genius,  each  be  glad, 
Jocund,  and  free,  and  swell  the  feast  with  mirth  ; 
The  sprightly  bowl  shall  cheerfully  go  round, 
None  shall  be  grave,  nor  too  severely  wise  ; 
Losses  and  disappointments,  cares  and  poverty, 
The  rich  man's  insolence,  and  great  man's  scorn, 
Iii  wine  shall  be  forgotten  all.     To-morrow 
Will  be  too  soon  to  think  and  to  be  wretched. 
Oh  grant,  ye  pow'rs,  that  I  may  see  these  happy. 
(Pointing  to  Altamont  and  Calista.} 
Completely  blest,  and  I  have  life  enough  ! 
And  leave  the  rest  indifferently  to  fate.      [Exeunt. 
Hor.  What  if,  while  all  are  here  intent  on  re 

velling, 

I  privately  went  forth,  and  sought  Lothario? 
This  letter  may  be  forg'd,  perhaps  the  wantonness 
Of  his  vain  youth,  to  stain  a  lady's  fame  ; 
Perhaps  his  malice  to  disturb  my  friend.  — 
Oh,  no  I  my  heart  forebodes  it  must  be  true. 
Methought,  ev'n  now,  I  mark'd  the  starts  of  guilt 
That  shook  her  soul  ;  though  damn'd  dissimulation 
Screen'd  her  dark  thoughts,  and  set  to  public  view 
A  specious  face  of  innocence  and  beauty. 
With  such  smooth  looks  and  many  a  gentle  word, 
The  first  fair  she  beguil'd  her  easy  lord  ; 
Too  blind  with  love  and  beauty,  to  beware, 
He  fell  unthinking  in  the  fatal  snare  ; 
Nor  could  believe  that  such  a  heavenly  face 
Had  bargain'd  with  the  devil,  to  damn  her  wretched 
race.  [Exit 

SCENE  II.—  The  Garden  of  Sciolto's  Palace. 

Enter  LOTHARIO  andRossANO. 
Loth.  To  tell    thee    then  the  purport  of   my 

thoughts  ; 

The  loss  of  this  fond  paper  would  not  give  me 
A  moment  of  disquiet,  were  it  not 
My  instrument  of  vengeance  on  this  Altamont; 
Therefore  I  mean  to  wait  some  opportunity 
Of  speaking  with  the  maid  we  saw  this  morning. 
Ros.  I  wish  you,  sir,  to  think  upon  the  danger 
Of  being  seen  ;  to-day  their  friends  are  round  'em 
And  any  eye  that  lights  by  chance  on  you, 
Shall  put  your  life  and  safety  to  the  hazard.  [Exeunt 

Enter  HoRATIO. 
Hor,  Still  I  must  doubt  some  mystery  of  mischief, 


ome  artifice  beneath.    Lothario's  father! 
_  knew  him  well ;  he  was  sagacious,  cunning, 
fluent  in  words,  and  bold  in  peaceful  counsels, 
Jut  of  a  cold,  unactive  hand  in  war  ; 
fet,  with  these  coward's  virtues,  he  undid 
Vly  unsuspecting,  valiant,  honest  friend. 
Phis  son,  if  fame  mistakes  not,  is  more  hot, 
VIore  open  and  unartful — 

Re-enter  LOTHARIO  and  ROSSANO. 
Ha  !  he's  here !  (Seeing  him.) 

Loth.  Damnation  !  He  again !     This  second  time 
To-day,  he  has  cross'd  me  like  my  evil  genius. 
Hor.  I  sought  you,  sir. 
Loth.  'Tis  well  then  I  am  found. 
Hor.  'Tis  well  you  are.    The  man  who  wrongs 

my  friend 

To  the  earth's  utmost  verge  I  would  pursue ; 
^o  place,  though  e'er  so  holy,  should  protect  him; 
No  shape  that  artful  fear  e'er  form'd,  should  hide 

him, 

Till  he  fair  answer  made,  and  did  me  justice. 
Loth.  Ha!  dost  thou  know  me?  that  I  am  Lo 
thario  1 

As  great  a  name  as  this  proud  city  boasts  of. 
Who  is  this  mighty  man,  then,  this  Horatio, 
That  I  should  basely  hide  me  from  his  anger, 
Lest  he  should  chide  me  for  his  friend's  displeasure"? 
Hor.  The  brave,  'tis  true,  do  never  shun  the 

light ; 

Just  are  their  thoughts,  and  open  are  their  tempers, 
Still  are  they  found  in  the  fair  face  of  day, 
And  heav'n  and  men  are  judges  of  their  actions. 
Loth.  Such  let  'em  be  of  mine  j  there's  not  a 

purpose 

Which  my  soul  e'er  fram'd,  or  my  hand  acted, 
But  I  could  well  have  bid  the  world  look  on, 
And  what  I  once  durst  do,  have  dar'd  to  justify. 
Hor.  Where  was  this  open  boldness,  this  free 

spirit, 

When  but  this  very  morning  I  surpris'd  thee, 
In  base,  dishonest  privacy,  consulting 
And  bribing  a  poor  mercenary  wretch, 
To  sell  her  lady's  secrets,  stain  her  honour, 
And,  with  a  forg'd  contrivance,  blast  her  virtue  1 — 
At  sight  of  me  thou  fled'st. 
Loth.  Ha!  fled  from  thee? 
Hor.  Thou  fled'st,  and  guilt  was  on  thee  like  a 

thief, 

A  pilferer  descry'd  in  some  dark  corner, 
Who  there  had  lodg'd,  with  mischievous  intent, 
To  rob  and  ravage  at  the  hour  of  rest, 
And  do  a  midnight  murder  on  the  sleepers. 
Loth.  Slave  !  villain ! 

(Offers  to  draw;  Rossano  holds  him.} 
Ros.  Hold,  my  lord!  think  where  you  are, 
Think  how  unsafe  and  hurtful  to  your  honour, 
It  were  to  urge  a  quarrel  in  this  place, 
And  shock  the  peaceful  city  with  a  broil. 

Loth.  Then,  since  thou  dost  provoke  my  ven 
geance,  know 

I  would  not,  for  this  city's  wealth,  for  all 
Which  the  sea  wafts  to  onr  Ligurian  shore, 
But  that  the  joys  I  reap'd  with  that  fond  wanton, 
The  wife  of  Altamont,  should  be  as  public 
As  is  the  noon-day  sun,  air,  earth,  or  water, 
Or  any  common  benefit  of  nature. 
Think'st  thon  I  meant  the  shame  should  be  con- 

ceal'd? 

Oh,  no  !  by  hell  and  vengeance,  all  I  wanted 
Was  some  fit  messenger  to  bear  the  news 
To  the  dull  doating  husband :  now  I  have  found 

him, 
And  thou  art  he. 

Hor.  I  hold  thee  base  enough 
To  break  through  law,  and  spurn  at  sacred  order, 
And  do  a  brutal  injury  like  this. 
Yet  mark  me  well,  young  lord ;  I  think  Calista 
Too  nice,  too  noble,  and  too  great  of  soul, 
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To  be  the  prey  of  such  a  thing  as  thou  art. 
'Twas  base  and  poor,  unworthy  of  a  man, 
To  forge  a  scroll  so  villanous  and  loose, 
And  mark  it  with  a  noble  lady's  name : 
These  are  the  mean  dishonest  arts  of  cowards, 
Who,  bred  at  home  in  idleness  and  riot, 
Ransack  for  mistresses  th'  unwholesome  stews, 
And  never  know  the  worth  of  virtuous  love. 

Loth.  Think'st  thou  I  forg'd  the  letter?    Think 

so  still, 

Till  the  broad  shame  come  staring  in  thy  face, 
And  boys  shall  hoot  the  cuckold  as  he  passes. 

Hor.  Away !  no  woman  could  descend  so  low  : 
A  skipping,  dancing,  worthless  tribe  you  are  ; 
Fit  only  for  yourselves,  you  herd  together ; 
And  when  the  circlingglass  warms  your  vain  hearts, 
You  talk  of  beauties  that  you  never  saw, 
And  fancy  raptures  that  you  never  knew. 

Loth.  But  that  I  do  not  hold  it  worth  my  leisure, 
I  could  produce  such  damning  proof — 

Hor.  %<»  false! 

You  blast  the  fair  with  lies,  because  they  scorn  you, 
Hate  you  like  age,  like  ugliness  and  impotence  : 
Rather  than  make  you  blest,  they  would  die  virgins, 
And  stop  the  propagation  of  mankind. 

Loth.  It  is  the  curse  of  fools  to  be  secure, 
And  that  be  thine  and  Altamont's.     Dream  on  ; 
Nor  think  upon  my  vengeance  till  thou  feel'st  it. 

(Goiny.) 

Hor.  Hold,  sir;  another  word,  and  then  fare 
well. 

Though  I  think  greatly  of  Calista's  virtue, 
And  hold  it  far  beyond  thy  povyer  to  hurt ; 
Yet,  as  she  shares  the  honour  of  my  Altamont, 
That  treasure  of  a  soldier,  bought  with  blood, 
And  kept  at  life's  expense,  I  must  not  have 
(Mark  me,  young  sir)  her  very  name  profan'd. 
Learn  to  restrain  the  licence  of  your  speech  ; 
'Tis  held  you  are  too  lavish.    When  you  are  met 
Among  your  set  of  fools,  talk  of  your  dress, 
Of  dice,  of  whores,  of  horses,  and  yourselves ; 
'Tis  safer,  and  becomes  your  understandings. 

Loth.  What  if  we  pass  beyond  this  solemn  order, 
And,  in  defiance  of  the  stern  Horatio, 
Indulge  our  gayer  thoughts,  let  laughter  loose, 
And  use  his  sacred  friendship  for  our  mirth  ? 
Hor.  'Tis  well,  sir,  you  are  pleasant — 
Loth.  By  the  joys 

Which  my  soul  yet  has  uncontrol'd  pursu'd, 
I  would  not  turn  aside  from  my  least  pleasure, 
Though  all  thy  force  were  arm  d  to  bar  my  way ; 
Butlike  the  birds,  g  ' 

That  haunt  in  woods 
Rifle  the  sweets 
Yet  scorn  to  ask  the  lordly  owner's  leave. 

Hor.  WThat  liberty  has  vain  presumptuous  youth, 
That  thou  shouldst  dare  provoke  me  uuchastis'd? 
But  henceforth,  boy,  I  warn  thee,  shun  my  walks. 
If,  in  the  bounds  of  this  forbidden  place 
Again  thou'rt  found,  expect  a  punishment, 
Such  as  great  souls,  impatient  of  an  injury, 
Exact  from  those  who  wrong  'em  much,  ev'n  death ; 
Or  something  worse :  an  injur'd  husband's  ven 
geance 

Shall  print  a  thousand  wounds,  tear  thy  fine  form, 
And  scatter  thee  to  all  the  winds  of  heav'n. 

Loth.  Is  then  my  way  in  Genoa  prescrib'd 
By  a  dependant  on  the  wretched  Altamont, 
A  talking  sir,  that  brawls  for  him  in  taverns, 
And  vouches  for  his  valour's  reputation? 

Hor.  Away !  thy  speech  is  fouler  than  thy  man 
ners. 
Loth.  Or,  if  there  be  a  name  more  vile,  his  para 

site ; 
A  beggar's  parasite ! 

Hor.  Now  learn  humanity, 

(  Offers  to  strike  him :  Rossano  interposes. 

Since  brntes  and  boys  are  only  taught  with  blows 

.Loth.  Damnation!  ( They  draw. 


torce  were  arm  a  to  oar  my  way ; 
Is,  great  nature's  happy  commoners, 
)ods,  in  meads,  and  flow'ry  gardens, 
5,  and  taste  the  choicest  fruits, 


Ros.  Hold,  this  goes  no  further  here. 

Loth.  Oh,  Rossano! 
3r  give  me  way,  or  thou'rt  no  more  my  friend. 

Ros.  Sciolto  s  servants,  sir,  have  ta' en  th' alarm; 
You'll  be  oppress'd  by  numbers.    Be  advis'd, 
Or  I  must  force  you  hence. 

Loth.  This  wo'not  brook  delay ; 
West  of  the  town  a  mile,  among  the  rocks, 
Two  hours  ere  noon,  to-morrow,  I  expect  thee, 
Thy  single  hand  to  mine. 

Hor.  I'll  meet  thee  there. 

Loth.  To-morrow,  oh,  my  better  stars !  to-mor 
row 

Exert  your  influence  ;  shine  strongly  for  me; 
Tis  not  a  common  conquest  I  would  gain, 
Since  love  as  well  as  arms  must  grace  my  triumph. 
[Exeunt  Lothario  and  Rossano. 

Hor.  Two  hours  ere  noon  to-morrow !  ha !  ere 

that 

He  sees  Calista !  Oh,  unthinking  fool ! 
What  if  I  urg'd  her  with  the  crime  and  danger? 

rk  from  heav'n  remain  unquench'd 
Within  her  breast,  my  breath  perhaps  may  wake  it. 
Could  I  but  prosper  there,  I  should  not  doubt 
My  combat  with  that  loud,  vain-glorious  boaster. 
Were  you,  ye  fair,  but  cautious  whom  ye  trust, 
Did  you  but  think  how  seldom  fools  are  just, 
So  many  of  your  sex  would  not  in  vain 
Of  broken  vows,  and  faithless  men  complain : 
Of  all  the  various  wretches  love  has  made, 
How  few  have  been 
Convinc'd  by  reason 

Pleas'd  to  be  happy,  as  you're  pleas'd  to  bless, 
iscious  of  your  worth,  can  never  love 


by  men  of  sense  betray 'd ! 
,  they  your  pow'r  confess, 


And,  conscious 

you  less. 


{Exit. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  Sciolto's  Palace. 
Enter  SCIOLTO  and  CALISTA. 

Sci.  Now,  by  my  life,  my  honour,  'tis  too  much ! 
Have  I  not  mark'd  thee,  wayward  as  thou  art, 
Perverse  and  sullen  all  this  day  of  joy? 
When  every  heart  was  cheerM,  and  mirth  went 

round, 

Sorrow,  displeasure,  and  repining  anguish 
Sat  on  thy  brow. 

CaL  Is,  then,  the  task  of  duty  half  perform'd? 
Has  not  your  daughter  given  herself  to  Altamont, 
Yielded  the  native  freedom  of  her  will 
To  an  imperious  husband's  lordly  rule, 
To  gratify  a  father's  stern  command  1 

Sci.  Dost  thou  complain? 

Col.  For  pity,  do  not  frown,  then, 
If,  in  despite  of  all  my  vow'd  obedience, 
A  sigh  breaks  out,  or  a  tear  falls  by  chance  : 
For,  oh  !  that  sorrow  which  has  drawn  your  anger, 
Is  the  sad  native  of  Calista's  breast. 

Sci.  Now  by  the  sacred  dust  of  that  dear  saint 
That  was  thy  mother ;  by  her  wondrous  goodness, 
Her  soft,  her  tender,  most  complying  sweetness, 
I  swear,  some  sullen  thought  that  shuns  the  light, 
Lurks  underneath  that  sadness  in  thy  visage. 
But  mark  me  well ;  though,  by  yon  heaven  1  I  love 

thee 

As  much,  I  think,  as  a  fond  parent  can ; 
Yet  shouldst  thou  (which  the  pow'rs  above  forbid ! ) 
E'er  stain  the  honour  of  thy  name  with  infamy, 
I'll  cast  thee  off,  as  one  whose  impious  hands 
Had  rent  asunder  nature's  nearest  ties, 
Which,  once  divided,  never  join  again. 
To-day  I've  made  a  noble  youth  thy  husband ; 
Consider  well  his  worth  ;  reward  his  love  ; 
Be  willing  to  be  happy,  and  thou  art  so.         [Exit. 

Cal.  How  hard  is  the  condition  of  our  sex, 
Through  ev'ry  state  of  life  the  slaves  of  man! 
In  all  the  dear  delightful  days  of  youth 
A  rigid  father  dictates  to  our  wills, 
And  deals  out  pleasure  with  a  scanty  hand. 
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To  his,  the  tyrant  husband's  reign  succeeds  ; 
Proud  with  opinion  of  superior  reason, 
He  holds  domestic  hus'ness  and  devotion 
All  we  are  capable  to  know  ;  and  shuts  us, 
Like  cloister'd  idiots,  from  the  world's  acquaint 
ance, 

And  all  the  joys  of  freedom.    Wherefore  are  we 
Born  with  high  souls,  but  to  assert  ourselves, 
Shake  off  this  vile  obedience  they  exact, 
And  claim  an  equal  empire  o'er  the  world  ? 

(She  sits  down.') 

Enter  HORATIO. 

Hor.  She's  here !  yet,  oh !  my  tongue  is  at  a  loss. 
Teach  me,  some  pow'r,  that  happy  art  of  speech, 
To  dress  my  purpose  up  in  gracious  words  ; 
Such  as  may  softly  steal  upon  her  soul, 
And  never  waken  the  tempestuous  passions. 
By  heav'n,  she  weeps  !     Forgive  me,  fair  Calista, 
(Site  starts  up.) 

If  I  presume  on  privilege  of  friendship, 
To  join  my  grief  to  your's,  and  mourn  the  evils 
That  hurt  your  peace,  and  quench  those  eyes  in 

tears. 

Cal.  To  steal  unlook'd  for  on  my  private  sorrow, 
Speaks  not  the  man  of  honour,  nor  the  friend, 
But  rather  means  the  spy. 

Hor.  Unkindly  said ! 

For,  oh !  as  sure  as  you  accuse  me  falsely, 
I  come  to  prove  myself  Calista's  friend. 

Cal.  You  are  my  husband's  friend,  the  friend  of 

Altamont! 
Hor.  Are  you  not  one  ?    Are  you  not  join'd  by 

heav'n? 

Each  interwoven  with  the  other's  fate  1 
Then  who  can  give  his  friendship  but  to  one? 
Who  can  be  Altamont's  and  not  Calista's  1 

Cal.  Force,  and  the  wills  of  our  imperious  rulers, 
May  bind  two  bodies  in  one  wretched  chain ; 
But  minds  will  still  look  back  to  their  own  choice 
Hor.  When  souls  that  should  agree  to  will  the 

same, 

To  have  one  common  object  for  their  wishes, 
Look  different  ways,  regardless  of  each  other, 
Think  what  a  train  of  wretchedness  ensues  : 
Love  shall  be  banish'd  from  the  genial  bed, 
The  night  shall  all  be  lonely  and  unquiet, 
And  every  day  shall  be  a  day  of  cares. 

Cal.  Then  all  the  boasted  office  of  thy  friendship 
Was  but  to  tell  Calista  what  a  wretch  she  is. 
Alas!  what  needeth  that? 

Hor.  Oh!  rather  say, 

I  came  to  tell  her  how  she  might  be  happy  ; 
To  sooth  the  secret  anguish  of  her  soul ; 
To  comfort  that  fair  mourner,  that  forlorn  one, 
And  teach  her  steps  to  know  the  paths  of  peace. 

Cal.  Say,  thou,  to  whom  this  paradise  is  known 
Where  lies  the  blissful  region?  Mark  my  way  to  it 
For,  oh  !  'tis  sure,  I  long  to  be  at  rest. 

Hor.  Then — to  be  good  is  to  be  happy.     Angel 
Are  happier  than  mankind,  because  they're  better 
Guilt  is  the  source  of  sorrow  ;  'tis  the  fiend, 
IV  avenging  fiend,  that  follows  us  behind 
With  whips  and  stings.  The  blest  know  none  of  this 
But  rest  in  everlasting  peace  of  mind, 
And  find  the  height  of  all  their  heav'n  is  goodness 
Cal.  And  what  bold  parasite's  officious  tongue 
Shall  dare  to  tax  Calista's  name  with  guilt? 

Hor.  None  should  ;  but  'tis  a  busy,  talking  world 
That  with  licentious  breath  blows  like  the  wind, 
As  freely  on  the  palace  as  the  cottage. 

Cal.  What  mystic  riddle  lurks  beneath  thy  words 
Which  thou  wouldst  seem  unwilling  to  express, 
As  if  it  meant  dishonour  to  my  virtue? 
Away  with  this  ambiguous  shuffling  phrase, 
And  let  thy  oracle  be  understood. 
Hor.  Lothario! 

Cal.  Ha!  what  wouldst  thou  mean  by  him? 
Hor.  Lothario  and  Calista !     Thus  they  join 


wo  names,  which  heaven  decreed  should  never 

meet. 

lence  have  the  talkers  of  this  populous  city 
L  shameful  tale  to  tell,  for  public  sport, 

in  unhappy  beauty,  a  false  fair  one, 
,Vho  plighted  to  a  noble  youth  her  faith, 
Vhen  she  had  giv'n  her  honour  to  a  wretch. 

Cal.  Death  and  confusion !  Have  I  liv'd  to  this  ? 
^hus  to  be  treated  with  unmanly  insolence  ! 
'o  be  the  sport  of  a  loose  ruffian's  tongue  ! 
^hus  to  be  us'd  !  thus !  like  the  vilest  creature, 
".'hat  ever  was  a  slave  to  vice  and  infamy  ! 

Hor.  By  honour  and  fair  truth,  you 'wrong  me 

ranch ; 

?or,  on  my  soul,  nothing  but  strong  necessity 
^onld  urge  my  tongue  to  this  ungrateful  office, 
came  with  strong  reluctance,  as  if  death 
lad  stood  across  my  way,  to  save  your  honour, 
four's  and  Sciolto's  ;  your's  and  Altamont's  ; 
jke  one  who  ventures  through  a  burning  pile, 
To  save  his  tender  wife,  with  all  her  brood 
)f  little  fondlings,  from  the  dreadful  ruin. 

Cal.  Is  this  the  famous  friend  of  Altamont, 
?or  noble  worth,  and  deeds  of  arms  renown'd  ? 
is  this, — this  the  tale-bearing  officious  fellow, 
That  watches  for  intelligence  from  eyes  ; 
This  wretched  Argus  of  a  jealous  husband, 
That  fills  his  easy  ears  with  monstrous  tales, 
And  makes  him  toss,  and  rave,  and  wreak  at  length 
Bloody  revenge  on  his  defenceless  wife, 
Who  guiltless  dies,  because  her  fool  ran  mad? 

Hor.  Alas !  this  rage  is  vain ;  for  if  your  fame 
Or  peace  be  worth  your  care,  you  must  be  calm, 
And  listen  to  the  means  are  left  to  save  'em. 
'Tis  now  the  lucky  minute  of  your  fate. 
By  me  your  genius  speaks,  by  me  it  warns  you, 
Never  to  see  that  curs'd  Lothario  more ; 
Unless  you  mean  to  be  despis'd,  be  shunn'd 
By  all  our  virtuous  maids  and  noble  matrons; 
Unless  you  have  devoted  this  rare  beauty 
To  infamy,  diseases,  prostitution — 

Cal.  Dishonour  blast  thee,  base,   unmanner'd 

slave ! 

That  dar'st  forget  my  birth,  and  sacred  sex, 
And  shock  me  with  the  rude,  unhallow'd  sound  ! 

Hor.  Here  kneel,  and  in  the  awful  face  of  heav'n, 
Breathe  out  a  solemn  vow,  never  to  see, 
Nor  think,  if  possible,  on  him  that  ruin'd  thee  ; 
Or,  by  iny  Altamont's  dear  life,  I  swear. 
This  paper, — nay,  you  must  not  fly  — this  paper, 

(Holding  her.) 
This  guilty  paper  shall  divulge  your  shame. 

Cal.  What  mean'st  tbou  by  that  paper?     What 

contrivance 

Hast  thou  been  forging  to  deceive  my  father ; 
To  turn  his  heart  against  his  wretched  daughter ; 
That  Altamont  and  thou  may  share  his  wealth  ? 
A  wrong  like  this  will  make  me  ev'n  forget 
The  weakness  of  my  sex.     Oh !  for  a  sword, 
To  urge  my  vengeance  on  the  villain's  head 
That  forg'd  the  scroll ! 

Hor.  Behold!  Can  this  be  forg'd ? 
See  where  Calista's  name — 

(Shewing  ilie  letter  near.} 

Cal.  To  atoms  thus,          (Snatches  and  tears  it.) 
Thus  let  me  tear  the  vile,  detested  falsehood, 
The  wicked,  lying  vidence  of  shame. 
Hor.  Confusion ! 

Cal.  Henceforth,  thou  officious  fool," 
Meddle  no  more,  nor  dare,  ev'n  on  thy  life, 
To  breathe  an  accent  that  may  touch  my  virtue. 
1  am  myself  the  guardian  of  my  honour, 
And  will  not  bear  so  insolent  a  monitor. 

Enter  ALTAMONT. 
Alt.  Where  is  my  life,  my  love,  my  charming 

bride, 

Joy  of  my  heart,  and  pleasure  of  my  eyes  1 — 
Disorder  d!  and  in  tears  !  Horatio  too 
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My  friend  is  in  amaze.    What  can  it  mean? 
Tell  me,  Calista,  who  has  done  thee  wrong, 
That  my  swift  sword  may  find  out  the  offender* 
And  do  thee  ample  justice. 

Cal.  Turn  to  him. 

Alt.  Horatio! 

Cal.  To  that  insolent. 

Alt.  My  friend ! 

Could  he  do  this?  Have  I  not  fonnd  him  just, 
Honest  as  truth  itself?  and  could  he  break 
The  sanctity  of  friendship  ?  Could  he  wound 
The  heart  of  Altamont  in  his  Calista? 

Cal.  I  thought  what  justice  I  should  find  from 

thee! 

Go  fawn  upon  him,  listen  to  his  tale ; 
Applaud  his  malice  that  would  blast  ray  fame, 
And  treat  me  like  a  common  prostitute. 
Thou  art,  perhaps,  confederate  in  his  mischief, 
And  wilt  believe  the  legend,  if  he  tells  it. 

Alt.  Oh,  impious !  what  presumptuous  wretch 

shall  dare 

To  offer  at  an  injury  like  that? 
Priesthood,  nor  age,  nor  cowardice  itself, 
Shall  save  him  from  the  fury  of  my  vengeance. 

Cal.  The  man  who  dar'd  to  do  it  was  Horatio ; 
Thy  darling  friend;  'twas  Altamont's  Horatio. 
But  mark  me  well :  while  thy  divided  heart, 
Dotes  on  a  villain  that  has  wrong'd  me  thus, 
No  force  shall  drag  me  to  thy  hated  bed. 
Nor  can  my  cruel  father's  pow'r  do  more 
Than  shut  me  in  a  cloister :  there,  well  pleas'd, 
Religious  hardships  will  I  learn  to  bear  ; 
To  fast  and  freeze  at  midnight  hours  of  pray'r: 
Nor  think  it  hard,  within  a  lonely  cell, 
With  melancholy,  speechless  saints  to  dwell; 
But  bless  the  day  I  to  that  refuge  ran, 
Free  from  the  marriage- chain,  and  from  that  tyrant, 
man.  [Exit. 

Alt.  She's  gone;  and,  as  she  went,  ten  thousand 

fires 

Shot  from  her  angry  eyes ;  as  if  she  meant 
Too  well  to  keep  the  cruel  vow  she  made. 
Now,  as  thou  art  a  man,  Horatio,  tell  me, 
What  means  this  wild  confusion  in  thy  looks ; 
As  if  thon  wert  at  variance  with  thyself, 
Madness  and  reason  combating  with  thee, 
And  thou  wert  doubtful  which  should  get  the  better! 

Hor.  I  would  be  dumb  for  ever,  but  thy  fate 
Has  otherwise  decreed  it.     Thou  hast  seen 
That  idol  of  thy  soul,  that  fair  Calista; 
Thou  has  beheld  her  tears. 

Alt.  I  have  seen  her  weep  ; 
I  have  seen  that  lovely  one,  that  dear  Calista, 
Complaining,  in  the  bitterness  of  sorrow, 
That  thou,  my  friend  Horatio,  thou,  bast  wrong'd 
her.  [been  fed 

Hor.  That  I  have  wrong'd  her !     Had  her  eyes 
From  that  rich  stream  which  warms  her  heart,  and 

number'd 

For  every  falling  tear  a  drop  of  blood, 
It  had  not  been  too  much;  for  she  has  ruin'd  thee, 
Ev'n  thee,  my  Altamont.     She  has  undone  thee. 

Alt.  Dost  thou  join  ruin  with  Calista's  name  ? 
What  is  so  fair,  so  exquisitely  good  1 
Is  she  not  more  than  painting  can  express, 
Or  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they  love  1 
Does  she  not  come,  like  wisdom,  or  good  fortune, 
Replete  with  blessings,  giving  wealth  and  honour  1 

Hor.  It  had  been  better  Ihouhadst  liv'd  a  beggar, 
And  fed  on  scraps  at  great  men's  surly  doors, 
Than  to  have  match 'd  with  one  so  false,  so  fatal. 

Alt.  It  is  too  much  for  friendship  to  allow  thee. 
Because  I  tamely  bore  the  wrong  thou  didst  her, 
Thou  dost  avow  the  barb'rous,  brutal  part, 
And  urge  the  injury  ev'n  to  my  face. 

Hor.  I  see  she  has  got  possession  of  thy  heart, 
She  has  charm'd  thee,  like  a  siren,  to  her  bed, 
With  looks  of  love,  and  with  enchanting  sounds  : 
Too  late  the  rocks  and  quicksands  will  appear, 


When  thou  art  wreck'd  upon  the  faithless  shore^ 
Then  vainly  wish  thou  hadst  not  left  thy  friend, 
To  follow  her  delusion. 

Alt.  If  thy  friendship 
Does  churlishly  deny  my  love  a  room, 
It  is  not  worth  my  keeping ;  I  disclaim  it. 

Hor.  Canst  thou  so  soon  forget  what  I've  been 

to  thee? 

I  shar'd  the  task  of  nature  with  thy  father, 
And  form'd  with  care  thy  unexperienc'd  youth 
To  virtue  and  to  arms. 
Thy  noble  father,  oh,  thou  light  young  man  I 
Would  he  have  us'd  me  thus  1  One  fortune  fed  us ; 
For  his  was  ever  mine,  mine  his,  and  both 
Together  dourish'd,  and  together  fell. 
He  call'd  me  friend,  like  thee  :  would  he  have  left 

me 
Thus  for  a  woman,  and  a  vile  one,  too  ? 

All.  Thou  canst  not,  dar'st  not  mean  it!   Speak 

again; 
Say,  who  is  vile;  bat  dare  not  name  Calista. 

Hor.  I  had  not  spoke  at  first,  unless  compell'd, 
And  forc'd  to  clear  myself;  but  since  thus  urg'd, 
I  must  avow,  I  do  not  know  a  viler. 

Alt.  Thou  wert  my  father's  friend ;  he  lov'd  thee 

well; 

A  kind  of  venerable  mark  of  him 
Hangs  round  thee,  and  protects  thee  from  my  ven 
geance. 

I  cannot,  dare  not  lift  my  sword  against  thee, 
But  henceforth  never  let  me  see  thee  more. 

(Going  out.) 

Hor.  I  love  thee  still,  ungrateful  as  thon  art, 
And  must  and  will  preserve  thee  from  dishonour, 
Ev'n  in  despite  of  thee.  (Holds  him.) 

Alt.  Let  go  my  arm. 

Hor.  If  honour  be  thy  care,  if  thon  wouldst  live 
Without  the  name  of  credulous,  wittol  husband, 
Avoid  thy  bride,  shun  her  detested  bed, 
The  joys  it  yields  are  dash'd  with  poison. 

Alt.  Off! 
To  urge  me  but  a  minute  more  is  fatal. 

Hor.  She  is  polluted,  stain'd — 

Alt.  Madness  and  raging! 
But,  hence — 

Hor.  Dishonour'd  by  the  man  yon  hate. 

Alt.  I  pr'ythee,  loose  me  yet,  for  thy  own  sake, 
If  life  be  worth  thy  keeping. 

Hor.  By  Lothario. 

Alt.  Perdition  take  thee,  villain,  for  the  false 
hood!  (Strikes  Mm.) 
Now,  nothing  but  thy  life  can  make  atonement. 

Hor.  A  blow !  thon  hast  us'd  me  well.  (  Draws.) 

Alt.  This  to  thy  heart! 

Hor.  Yet,  hold !  By  heav'n,  his  father's  in  his 

face! 

Spite  of  my  wrongs,  my  heart  runs  o'er  with  ten 
derness, 
And  I  could  rather  die  myself  than  hurt  him. 

Alt.  Defend  thyself;  for  by  my  much -wrong'd 

love, 
I  swear,  the  poor  evasion  shall  not  save  thee. 

Hor.  Yet,  hold  I  thou  know'st  I  dare. 

(They  fight.) 

Enter  LAVINIA,  who  runs  between  their  swords. 

Lav.  My  brother  !  my  Horatio  !  Is  it  possible  ? 
Oh !  turn  your  cruel  swords  upon  Lavinia. 
If  you  must  quench  your  impious  rage  in  blood, 
Behold  my  heart  shall  give  you  all  her  store, 
To  save  those  dearer  streams  that  flow  from  your's. 

Alt.  'Tis  well  thou  hast  found  a  safeguard;  none 

but  this, 
No  pow'r  on  earth,  could  save  thee  from  my  fury. 

Hor.  Safety  from  thee ! 

Away,  vain  boy  !     Hast  thou  forgot  the  rev'rence 
Due  to  my  arm ;  thy  first,  thy  great  example  ; 
Which  pointed  out  thy  way  to  noble  daring, 
And  shew'd  thee  what  is  was  to  be  a  man? 
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Lav.  What  busy,  meddling  fiend,  what  foe  to 

goodness, 
Could  kindle  such  a  discord? 

Hor.  Ask'st  thou  what  made  us  foes?     'Twas 

base  ingratitude, 

'Twas  such  a  sin  to  friendship,  as  heaven's  mercy, 
That   strives    with    man's    untoward,    monstrous 

wickedness, 

Unwearied  with  forgiving,  scarce  could  pardon. 
He  who  was  all  to  me,  child,  brother,  friend, 
With  barb'rous  bloody  malice,  sought  my  life. 

Alt.  Thou  art  my  sister,  and  I  would  not  make 

thee 

The  lonely  mourner  of  a  widow'd  bed  ; 
Therefore,  thy  husband's  life  is  safe  :  but  warn  him, 
No  more  to  know  this  hospitable  roof. 
He  has  but  ill  repaid  Sciolto's  bounty. 
We  must  not  meet ;  'tis  dangerous.     Farewell ! 

(He  is  going,  Lavinia  holds  him.) 

Lav.  Stay,  Altamont ;  my  brother,  stay. 

A  It.  It  cannot,  sha'not  be ;  you  must  not  hold  me. 

Lav.  Look  kindly,  then. 

Alt.  Each  minute  that  I  stay, 
Is  a  new  injury  to  fair  Calista. 
From  thy  false  friendship,  to  her  arms  I'll  fly  : 
Then  own,  the  joys  which  on  her  charms  attend, 
Have  more  than  paid  me  for  my  faithless  friend. 

[Breaks  from  Lavinia,  and  exit. 

Hor.  Oh  !  raise  thee,  my  Lavinia,  from  the  earth. 
It  is  too  much  ;  this  tide  of  flowing  grief, 
This  wond'rous  waste  of  tears,  too  much  to  give 
To  an  ungrateful  friend,  and  cruel  brother. 

Lav.   Is   there   not   cause   for   weeping?     Oh, 

Horatio ! 

A  brother  and  a  husband  were  my  treasure  ; 
'Twas  all  the  little  wealth  that  poor  Lavinia 
Sav'd  from  the  shipwreck  of  her  father's  fortunes. 
One  half  is  lost  already.    If  thou  leav'st  me, 
If  thou  shouldst  prove  unkind  to  me,  as  Altamont, 
Whom  shall  I  find  to  pity  my  distress  ; 
To  have  compassion  on  a  helpless  wanderer, 
And  give  her  where  to  lay  her  wretched  head? 

Hor.  Why  dost  thou  wound  me  with  thy  soft 

complainings? 

Though  Altamont  be  false,  and  use  me  hardly, 
Yet  think  not  I  impute  his  crimes  to  thee. 
Talk  not  of  being  forsaken  ;  for  I'll  keep  thee 
^fext  to  my  heart,  my  certain  pledge  of  happiness. 

Lav.  Then  you  will  love  me  still,  cherish  me  ever, 
And  hide  me  from  misfortune  in  your  bosom? 

Hor.  But  for  the  love  I  owe  the  good  Sciolto, 
From  Genoa,  from  falsehood,  and  inconstancy, 
To  some  more  honest,  distant  clime  I'd  go. 
Nor  would  I  be  beholden  to  my  country, 
For  aught  but  thee,  the  partner  of  my  flight. 

Lav.    And  I  would  follow  thee :    forsake,  for 

thee, 

My  country,  brother,  friends,  ev'n  all  I  have. 
Though  mine's  a  little  all,  yet  were  it  more, 
And  better  far,  it  should  be  left  for  thee, 
And  all  that  I  would  keep  should  be  Horatio. 
So,  when  a  merchant  sees  his  vessel  lost, 
Though  richly  freighted  from  a  foreign  coast, 
Gladly,  for  life,  the  treasure  he  would  give, 
And  only  wishes  to  escape,  and  live : 
Gold,  and  his  gains,  no  more  employ  his  mind  ; 
But,  driving  o'er  the  billows  with  the  wind, 
Cleaves  to  one  faithful  plank,  and  leaves  the  rest/ 
behind.  [Exeunt.  J 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— A  Garden. 
LOTHARIO  and  CALISTA  discovered. 

Loth.  Weep  not,  my  fair ;  but  let  the  god  of  love 
Laugh  in  thy  eyes,  and  revel  in  thy  heart, 
Kindle  again  his  torch,  and  hold  it  high, 
To  light  us  to  new  joys.     Nor  let  a  thought 
Of  discord,  or  disquiet  past,  molest  thee  ; 


But  to  a  long  oblivion  give  thy  cares. 
And  let  us  melt  the  present  hour  in  bliss. 

Cat.  Seek  not  to  sooth  me  with  thy  false  endear 
ments, 

To  charm  me  with  thy  softness  :  'tis  in  vain  : 
Thou  canst  no  more  betray,  nor  I  be  ruin'd. 
The  hours  of  folly  and  of  fond  delight, 
Are  wasted  all,  and  fled  ;  those  that  remain 
Are  doom'd  to  weeping,  anguish,  and  repentanee. 
I  come  to  charge  thee  with  a  long  account 
Of  all  the  sorrows  I  have  known  already, 
And  all  I  have  to  come ;  thou  hast  undone  me. 
Loth.  Unjust  Calista!  dost  thou  call  it  ruin, 
To  love  as  we  have  done ;  to  melt,  to  languish, 
To  wish  for  somewhat  exquisitely  happy, 
And  then  be  blest  ev'n  to  that  wish's  height? 
To  die  with  joy,  and  straight  to  live  again  ; 
Speechless  to  gaze,    and  with  tumultuous   trans 
port — 

Cal.  Oh  !  let  me  hear  no  more ;  I  cannot  bear  it  • 
'Tis  deadly  to  remembrance.     Let  that  night, 
That  guilty  night,  be  blotted  from  the  year; 
For  'twas  that  night  that  gave  me  up  to  shame, 
To  sorrow,  to  the  false  Lothario. 

Loth.  Hear  this,  ye  pow'rs  !  mark,  how  the  fair 

deceiver 

Sadly  complains  of  violated  truth  ; 
She  calls  me  false,  ev'n  she,  the  faithless  she, 
Whom  day  and  night,  whom  heav'n  and  earth, 

have  heard 

Sighing  to  vow,  and  tenderly  protest, 
Ten  thousand  times,  she  would  be  only  mine; 
And  yet,  behold,  she  has  giv'n  herself  away ; 
Fled  from  my  arms,  and  wedded  to  another, 
Ev'n  to  the  man  whom  most  I  hafe  on  earth. 

Cal.  Art  thou  so  base  to  upbraid  me  with  a  crime, 
Which  nothing  but  thy  cruelty  could  cause? 
If  indignation  raging  in  my  soul, 
For  thy  unmanly  insolence  and  scorn, 
Urg'd  me  to  do  a  deed  of  desperation, 
And  wound  myself  to  be  reveng'd  on  thee, 
Think  whom  I  should  devote  to  death  and  hell, 
Whom  curse  as  my  undoer,  but  Lothario  ? 
Hadst  thou  been  just,  not  all  Sciolto's  pow'r, 
Not  all  the  vows  and  pray'rs  of  sighing  Altamont, 
Could  have  prevail'd,  or  won  me  to  forsake  thee. 
Loth.  How  have  I  fail'd  injustice,  or  in  love? 
Burns  not  my  flame  as  brightly  as  at  first? 
Ev'n  now  my  heart  beats  high,  I  languish  for  thee, 
My  transports  are  as  fierce,  as  strong  my  wishes, 
As  if  thou  ne'er  hadst  bless'd  me  with  thy  beautv. 
Cal.  How  didst  thou  dare  to  think  that  I  would 

live 

A  slave  to  base  desires  and  brutal  pleasures, 
To  be  a  wretched  wanton  for  thy  leisure, 
To  toy  and  waste  an  hour  of  idle  time  with  ? 
My  soul  disdains  thee  for  so  mean  a  thought. 
Loth.  The  driving  storm  of  passion  will  liar* 

way. 

And  I  must  yield  before  it.     Wert  thou  calm, 
Love,  the  poor  criminal  whom  thou  hast  doom'd, 
Has  yet  a  thousand  tender  things  to  plead, 
To  charm  thy  rage,  and  mitigate  his  fate. 

Enter  ALTAMONT  behind. 

Alt.  Ha!  Do  Hive  and  wake?  (Aside.) 

Cal.  Hadst  thou  been  true,  how  happy  had  I 

been ! 

Not  Altamont,  but  thou,  hadst  been  my  lord. 
But  wherefore  nam'd  I  happiness  with  thee  ? 
It  is  for  thee,  for  thee,  that  I  am  curs'd  ; 
For  thee  my  secret  soul  each  hour  arraigns  me, 
Calls  me  to  answer  for  my  virtue  stain'd  ; 
My  honour  lost  to  thee  :  for  thee  it  haunts  me 
With  stern  Sciolto  vowing  vengeance  on  me, 
With  Altamont  complaining  for  his  wrongs — 
Alt.  Behold  him  here  !  (Coming  forward.) 

Cal.  Ah!  (Starting.) 

Alt.  The  wretch  !  whom  thou  has  made. 
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Corses  and  sorrows  hast  thou  heap'd  opon  him, 
And  vengeance  is  the  only  good  that's  left. 

(Drawing.} 
Loth.  Thou  hast  ta'en  me  somewhat  unawares, 

'tis  true : 

But  love  and  war  take  turns,  like  day  and  night, 
And  little  preparation  serves  my  turn, 
Equal  to  both,  and  arin'd  for  either  field. 
We've  long  been  foes ;    this   moment   ends   our 

quarrel; 

Earth,  heav'n,  and  fair  Calista,  judge  the  combat  ! 
(They  fight:  Lothario  falls.} 
Oh,  Altamont!  thy  genius  is  the  stronger! 
Thou  hast  prevail  d!     My  fierce,  ambitious  soul 
Declining  droops,  and  all  her  fires  grow  pale  ; 
Yet  let  not  this  advantage  swell  thy  pride  ; 
I  conquer'd  in  my  turn,  in  love  I  triumph'd. 
Those  joys  are  lodg'd  beyond  the  reach  of  fate; 
That  sweet  revenge  comes  smiling  to  my  thoughts, 
Adorns  my  fall,  and  cheers  my  heart  in  dying. 

(PtM.) 

Cal.  And  what  remains  for  me,  beset  with  shame, 
Encompass'd  round  with  wretchedness?  There  is 
But  this  one  way  to  break  the  toil,  and  'scape. 

(She  catches  up  Lothario's  sword,  and  offers  to 
kill  herself;  Altamont  runs  to  her,  andwrests 
it  from  her.) 

Alt.  What  means  thy  frantic  rage  ? 

Cal.  Off!  let  me  go. 

Alt.  Oh  !  thou  hast  more  thanmurder'dme ;  yet 

still, 

Still  art  thou  here !  and  my  soul  starts  with  horror, 
At  thought  of  any  danger  that  may  reach  thee. 

Cal.  Think'st  thou  I  mean  to  live  1  to  be  forgiven? 
Oh,  thou  hast  known  but  little  of  Calista ! 
If  thou  hadst  never  heard  my  shame,  if  only 
The  midnight  moon  and  silent  stars  had  seen  it, 
I  would  not  bear  to  be  reproach'd  by  them, 
But  dig  down  deep  to  find  a  grave  beneath, 
And  hide  me  from  their  beams. 

Sci.  (Within.)  What,  ho !  my  son  ! 

Cal.  Is  it  the  voice  of  thunder,  or  my  father? 
Madness !  Confusion !  let  the  storm  come  on, 
Let  the  tumultuous  roar  drive  all  upon  me ; 
Dash  my  devoted  bark,  ye  surges,  break  it! 
'Tis  for  my  ruin  that  the  tempest  rises. 
When  I  am  lost,  sunk  to  the  bottom  low, 
Peace  shall  return,  and  all  be  calm  again. 

Enter  SciOLTO. 

Sci.  Ev'n  now  Rossano  leap'd  the  garden  wall. 
Ha  !  death  has  been  among  you— Oh,  my  fears  ! 
Last  night  thou  hadst  a  difF  rence  with  thy  friend, 
The  cause  tbou  gav'stme  for  it  was  a  damn'd  one. 
Didst  thou  not  wrong  the  man  who  told  thee  truth  ? 
Answer  me  quick — 

Alt.  Oh  !  press  me  not  to  speak ; 
Ev'n  now  my  heart  is  breaking,  and  the  mention 
Will  lay  me  dead  before  you.     See  that  body, 
And  guess  my  shame !  my  ruin  !  Oh,  Calista ! 

Set.  It  is  enough  !  but  I  am  slow  to  execute, 
And  justice  lingers  in  my  lazy  hand; 
Thus  let  me  wipe  dishonour  from  my  name, 
And  cut  thee  from  the  earth,  thou  stain  to  good 
ness — 
(Offers  to  kill  Calista  ;  Altamont  holds  him.) 

Alt.  Sta^  thee,Sciolto,  thou  rash  father,  stay, 
Or  turn  the  point  on  me,  and  through  my  breast 
Cut  out  the  bloody  passage  to  Calista ; 
So  shall  my  love  be  perfect,  while  for  her 
I  die,  for  whom  alone  I  wish'd  to  live. 

Cal.  No,  Altamont ;  my  heart,  that  scorn'd  thy 

love, 

Shall  never  be  indebted  to  thy  pity. 
Thus  torn,  defac'd,  and  wretched  as  I  seem, 
Still  I  have  something  of  Sciolto's  virtue. 
Yes,  yes,  my  father,  I  applaud  thy  justice  ; 
Strike  home,  and  I  will  bless  thee  for  the  blow  ; 
Be  merciful,  and  free  me  from  my  pain  ; 


'Tis  sharp,  'tis  terrible,  and  I  could  curse 

The  cheerful  day,  men,  earth,  and  heav'n,  and  thee, 

Ev'n  thee,  thou  venerable,  good,  old  man, 

For  being  author  of  a  wretch  like  me. 

Sci.  Thy  pious  care  has  giv'n  me  time  to  think, 
And  sav'd  me  from  a  crime  ;  then  rest,  my  sword  ; 
To  honour  have  I  kept  thee  ever  sacred, 
Nor  will  I  stain  thee  with  a  rash  revenge. 
But,  mark  me  well,  I  will  have  justice  done  ; 
Hope  not  to  bear  away  thy  crimes  unpunish'd  : 
I  will  see  justice  executed  on  thee, 
Ev'n  to  a  Roman  strictness  ;  and  thou,  nature, 
Or  whatsoe'er  thou  art  that  plead'st  within  me, 
Be  still;  thy  tender  strugglings  are  in  vain. 

Cal.  Then  am  I  doom'd  to  live,  and  bear  your 

triumph  ? 

To  groan  beneath  your  scorn  and  fierce  upbraiding? 
Daily  to  be  reproach'd,  and  have  my  misery 
At  morn,  at  noon,  at  night,  told  over  to  me? 
Is  this,  is  this  the  mercy  of  a  father? 
I  only  beg  to  die,  and  he  denies  me. 

Set.  Hence  from  my  sight !  thy  father  cannot 

bear  thee ; 

Fly  with  thy  infamy  to  some  dark  cell, 
Where,  on  the  confines  of  eternal  night, 
Mourning,  misfortune, cares,  and  anguish  dwell; 
Where  ugly  shame  hides  her  opprobrious  head, 
And  death  and  hell  detested  rule  maintain  ; 
There  howl  out  the  remainder  of  thy  life, 
And  wish  thy  name  may  be  no  more  remember'd. 

Cal.  Yes,  I  will  fly  to  some  such  dismal  place, 
And  be  more  curs'd  than  you  can  wish  I  were ; 
This  fatal  form,  that  drew  on  my  undoing, 
Fasting,  and  tears,  and  hardships,  shall  destroy  ; 
Nor  light,  nor  food,  nor  comfort  will  I  know, 
Nor  aught  that  may  continue  hated  life. 
Then  when  you  see  me  meagre,  wan,  and  chang'd, 
Stretch'd  at  my  length,  and  dying  in  my  cave, 
On  that  cold  earth  I  mean  shall  be  my  grave, 
Perhaps  you  may  relent,  and  sighing  say, 
At  length  her  tears  have  wash'd  her  stains  away  ; 
At  length  'tis  time  her  punishment  should  cease ; 
Die,  tbou  poor  suffering  wretch,  and  be  at  peace. 

[Exit. 

Sci.  Who  of  my  servants  wait  there  ? 

Enter  two  or  three  Servants. 
Raise  that  body,  and  bear  it  in.    On  your  lives 
Take  care  my  doors  be  guarded  well,  that  none 
Pass  out,  or  enter,  but  by  my  appointment. 

[Exeunt  Servants,  with  Lothario's  body. 

Alt.  There  is  a  fatal  fury  in  your  visage, 
It  blazes  fierce,  and  menaces  destruction. 
I  tremble  at  the  vengeance  which  you  meditate 
On  the  poor,  faithless,  lovely,  dear  Calista. 

Sci.  Hast  thou  not  read  what  brave  Virginias 

did? 

With  his  own  hand  he  slew  his  only  daughter, 
To  save  her  from  the  fierce  Decemvir's  lust. 
He  slew  her,  yet  unspotted,  to  prevent 
The  shame  which  she  might  know.     Then  what 

should  I  do? 

But  thou  hast  tied  my  hand.     I  won't  kill  her; 
Yet,  by  the  ruin  she  has  brought  upon  us, 
The  common  infamy  that  brands  us  both, 
She  sha'n't  escape. 

Alt.  You  mean  that  she  shall  die  then? 

Sci.  Ask  me  not  what,  nor  how  I  have  resolr'd, 
For  all  within  is  anarchy  and  uproar. 
Oh,  Altamont!  what  a  vast  scheme  of  joy 
Has  this  one  day  destroy'd  ?  Well  did  I  hope 
This  daughter  would  have  bless'd  my  latter  days  ; 
That  I  should  live  to  see  you  the  world's  wonder, 
So  happy,  great,  and  good,  that  none  were  like 

you. 

While  I,  from  busy  life  and  care  set  free, 
Had  spent  the  evening  of  my  age  at  home, 
Among  a  little  prattling  race  of  yours  ; 
There,  like  an  old  man,  talk'd  awhile,  and  then 
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Laid  down  and  slept  in  peace.     Instead  of  this, 
Sorrow  and  shame  must  bring  me  to  my  grave — 
Oh,  damn  her  !  damn  her ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Arm  yourself,  my  lord; 
Rossano,  but  now  escap'd  the  garden, 
Has  gather'd  in  the  street  a  band  of  rioters, 
Who  threaten  you  and  all  your  friends  with  ruin, 
Unless  Lothario  be  return'd  in  safety.  [Exit. 

Sci.  By  heav'n,  their  fury  rises  to  my  wish, 
Nor  shall  misfortune  know  my  house  alone  ; 
But  thou,  Lothario,  and  thy  race,  shall  pay  me 
For  all  the  sorrows  which  my  age  is  curs'd  with. 
I  think  my  name  as  great,  my  friends  as  potent, 
As  any  in  the  state  ;  all  shall  be  summon'd  ; 
I  know  that  all  will  join  their  hands  to  ours, 
And  vindicate  thy  vengeance.     When  our  force 
Is  full  and  arm'd,  we  shall  expect  thy  sword 
To  join  with  us,  and  sacrifice  to  justice.          [Exit. 

Alt-  There  is  a  heavy  weight  upon  my  senses ; 
A  dismal,  sullen  stillness,  that  succeeds 
The  storm  of  rage  and  grief,  like  silent  death, 
After  the  tumult  and  the  noise  of  life. 
Would  it  were  death,  assure  'tis  wondrous  like  it, 
For  I  am  sick  of  living  ;  my  soul's  pall'd, 
She  kindles  not  with  anger  or  revenge ; 
Love  was  th'  informing,  active  fire  within : 
Now  that  is  quench'd,  the  mass  forgets  to  move, 
And  longs  to  mingle  with  its  kindred  earth.  [Exit. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  hung  with  black;  on  one  side 

Lothario's  body  on  a  bier ;  on  the  other  a  table, 

with  a  skull  and  other  bones,  a  book  and  a   lamp 

on  it. 
CALISTA  is  discovered  on  a  couch,  in  black}  her  hair 

hanging  loose  and  disordered.     After  soft  music, 

she  rises  and  comes  forward. 

Col.  'Tis  well !  these  solemn  sounds,  this  pomp 

of  horror, 

Are  fit  to  feed  the  frenzy  in  my  soul. 
Here's  room  for  meditation  ev'n  to  madness, 
Till  the  mind  burst  with  thinking.    This  dull  flame 
Sleeps  in  the  socket.     Sure  the  book  was  left 
To  tell  me  something  ;  for  instruction  then — 
He  teaches  holy  sorrow  and  contrition, 
And  penitence. — Is  it  become  an  art  then? 
A  trick  that  lazy,  dull,  luxurious  gownmen 
Can  teach  us  to  do  over?  I'll  no  more  on't; 

(  Throwing  away  the  book.) 
I  have  more  real  anguish  in  my  heart, 
Thau  all  their  pedant  discipline  e'er  knew. 
What  charnel  has  been  rifled  for  these  bones  ? 
Fie  !  this  is  pageantry  ;  they  look  uncouthly. 
But  what  of  that,  if  he  or  she  that  own'd  'em 
Safe  from  disquiet  sit,  and  smile  to  see 
The  farc»  their  miserable  relics  play? 
But  here's  a  sight  is  terrible  indeed  ! 
Is  this  that  haughty,  gallant,  gay  Lothario, 
That  dear,  perfidious— Ah !— how  pale  he  looks  ! 
And  those  dead  eyes!— How   grim  with  clotted 

blood  !— 

Ascend,  ye  ghosts,  fantastic  forms  of  night, 
In  all  your  diff'rent  dreadful  shapes  ascend, 
And  match  the  present  horror,  if  you  can . 
Enter  SCIOLTO. 

Sci.  This  dead  of  night,  this  silent  hour  of  dark 
ness, 

Nature  for  rest  ordain'd,  and  soft  repose  ; 
And  yet  distraction  and  tumultuous  jars, 
Keep  all  our  frighted  citizens  awake  : 
Amidst  the  gen  ral  wreck,  see  where  she  stands, 

(Pointing  to  Calista.} 

Like  Helen,  in  the  night  when  Troy  was  sack'd, 
Spectatress  of  the  mischief  which  she  made. 

Cal.  It  is  Sciolto !  Be  thyself,  my  soul, 
Be  strong  to  bear  his  fatal  indignation, 


That  he  might  see  thou  art  not  lost  so  far, 
But  somewhat  still  of  his  great  spirit  lives 
In  the  forlorn  Calista. 

Sci.  Thou  wert  once 
My  daughter. 

Cal.  Happy  were  it  I  had  died, 
And  never  lost  that  name. 

Sci.  That's  something  yet ; 
Thou  wert  the  very  darling  of  my  age  : 
I  thought  the  day  too  short  to  gaze  upon  thee, 
That  all  the  blessings  I  could  gather  for  thee, 
By  cares  on  earth,  and  by  my  pray'rs  to  heav'n, 
Were  little  for  my  fondness  to  bestow ; 
Why  didst  thou  turn  to  folly  then,  and  curse  me? 

Cal.  Because  my  soul  was  rudely  drawn  from 

yours, 

A  poor,  imperfect  copy  of  my  father ; 
It  was  because  I  lov  d,  and  was  a  woman. 

Sci.  Hadst  thou  been  honest,  thou  hadst  been  a 

cherubim ; 

But  of  that  joy,  as  of  a  gem  long  lost, 
Beyond  redemption  gone,  think  we  no  more. 
Hast  thou  e'er  dar'd  to  meditate  on  death  ? 

Cal.  I  have,  as  on  the  end  of  shame  and  sorrow. 

Sci.   Ha!  answer    me!   Say,   hast  thou  coolly 

thought? 

'Tis  not  the  stoic's  lessons  got  by  rote, 
The  pomp  of  words,  and  pedant  dissertations, 
That  can  sustain  thee  in  that  hour  of  terror; 
Books  have  taught  cowards  to  talk  nobly  of  it, 
But  when  the  trial  comes  they  stand  aghast ; 
Hast  thou  consider'd  what  may  happen  after  it? 
How  thy  account  may  stand,  and  what  to  answer? 

Cal.  I've  turn'd  my  eyes  inward  upon  myself, 
Where  foul  offence  and  shame  have  laid  all  waste  j 
Therefore  my  soul  abhors  the  wretched  dwelling, 
And  longs  to  find  some  better  place  of  rest. 

Sci.  'Tis  justly  thought,  and  worthy  of  that  spirit 
That  dwelt  in  ancient  Latian  breasts,  when  Rome 
Was  mistress  of  the  world.     I  would  go  on, 
And  tell  thee  all  mj  purpose  ;  but  it  sticks 
Here  at  my  heart,  and  cannot  find  a  way. 

Cal.  Then  spare  the  telling,  if  it  be  a  pain, 
And  write  the  meaning  with  your  poniard  here. 

•Set.  Oh!  truly  guess  d;  seest  thou  this  trembling 

hand?  (Holding  up  a  dagger.) 

Thrice  justice  urg'd — and  thrice  the   slackening 

sinews 

Forgot  their  office,  and  confess'd  the  father. 
At  length  the  stubborn  virtue  has  prevail'd ; 
It  must,  it  must  be  so — Oh  !  take  it  then, 

(Giving  the  dagger.) 
And  know  the  rest  untaught. 

Cal.  I  understand  you. 
It  is  but  thus,  and  both  are  satisfied. 

(She  offers  to  kill  herself;  Sciolto  catcJits 
hold  of  her  arm.) 

Sci.  A  moment,  give  me  yet  a  moment's  space. 
The  stern,  the  rigid  judge  has  been  obey'd ; 
Now  nature,  and  the  father,  claim  their  turns. 
I've  held  the  balance  with  an  iron  hand, 
And  put  off  every  tender  human  thought, 
To  doom  my  child  to  death  ;  but  spare  my  eyes 
The  most  unnat'ral  sight,  lest  their  strings  crack, 
My  old  brain  split,  and  I  grow  mad  with  horror. 

Cal.  Ha  !  is  it  possible  ?  and  is  there  yet 
Some  little,  dear  remain  of  love  and  tenderness 
For  poor,  undone  Calista,  in  your  heart  ? 

Sci.  Oh !  when  I  think  what  pleasure  I  took  in 

thee, 

What  joys  thou  gav'st  me  in  thy  prattling  infancy, 
Thy  sprightly  wit,  and  early  blooming  beauty ; 
How  have  I  stood  and  fed  my  eyes  upon  thee, 
Then,  lifting  up  my  hands  and  wond'ring  bless'd 

thee  ; 

By  my  strong  grief,  my  heart  ev'n  melts  within  me; 
I  could  curse  nature,  and  that  tyrant,  honour, 
For  making  me  thy  father  and  thy  judge ; 
Thou  art  my  daughter  still. 
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Cal.  For  that  kind  word, 
Thus  let  me  fall,  thus  humbly  to  the  earth, 
Weep  on  your  feet,  and  bless  you  for  this  goodness. 
Oh  !  'tis  too  much  for  this  offending  wretch, 
This  parricide,  that  murders  with  her  crimes, 
Shortens  her  father's  age,  and  cuts  him  oft', 
Ere  little  more  than  half  his  years  be  number'd. 

Sci.  Would  it  were  otherwise !  but  thou  must 
die. 

Cal.  That  I  must  die,  it  is  my  only  comfort; 
Death  is  the  privilege  of  human  nature, 
And  life  without  it  were  not  worth  our  taking  : 
Come  then, 

Thou  meagre  shade  :  here  let  me  breathe  my  last, 
Charm'd  with  my  father's  pity  and  forgiveness, 
More  than  if  angels  tun'd  their  golden  viols, 
And  sung  a  requiem  to  my  parting  soul. 

Sci.  I'm  summon'd  hence ;  ere  this  my  friends 

expect  me. 

There  is  I  know  not  what  of  sad  presage, 
That  tells  me  I  shall  never  see  thee  more ; 
If  it  be  so,  this  is  our  last  farewell, 
And  these  the  parting  pangs,  which  nature  feels, 
When   anguish  rends  the  heart-strings. — Oh,  my 
daughter!  [Exit. 

Cal.  Now  think,  thou  curs'd  Calista,  now  behold 
The  desolation,  horror,  blood,  and  ruin, 
Thy  crimes  and  fatal  folly  spread  around, 
That  loudly  cry  for  vengeance  on  thy  head  ; 
Yetheav'n,  who  knows  our  weak  imperfect  natures, 
How  blind  with  passions,  and  how  prone  to  evil, 
Makes  not  too  strict  inquiry  for  offences, 
But  is  aton'd  by  penitence  and  pray'r: 
Cheap  recompense  !  here  'twould  not  be  receiv'd  ; 
Nothing  but  blood  can  make  the  expiation, 
And  cleanse  the  soul  from  inbred  deep  pollution. 
And  see,  another  injur'd  wretch  appears, 
To  call  for  justice  from  my  lardy  hand. 

Enter  ALTAMONT. 
Alt.  Hail  to  you,  horrors !  hail,  thou  house  of 

death ! 

And  thou,  the  lovely  mistress  of  these  shades, 
Whose  beauty  gilds  the  more  than  midnight  dark 
ness, 

And  makes  it  grateful  as  the  dawn  of  day. 
Oh,  take  me  in,  a  fellow  mourner  with  thee, 
I'll  number  groan  for  groan,  and  tear  for  tear; 
And  when  the  fountain  of  thy  eyes  are  dry, 
Mine  shall  supply  the  stream,  and  weep  for  both. 
Cal.  I  know  thee  well,  thou  art  the  injur'd  Alta- 

mont ; 
Thou  com'st  to  urge  me  with  the  wrongs  I've  done 

thee; 

But  know  I  stand  upon  the  brink  of  life, 
And  in  a  moment  mean  to  set  me  free 
From  shame  and  thy  upbraiding. 

Alt.  Falsely,  falsely 
Dost  thou  accuse  me  !  O,  forbid  me  not 
To  mourn  thy  loss, 

To  wish  some  better  fate  had  rul'd  our  loves, 
And  that  Calista  had  been  mine,  and  true. 

Cal.  Oh,  Altamont!  'tis  hard  for  souls  like  mine, 
Haughty  and  fierce,  to  yield  they've  done  amiss. 
But,  oh,  behold!  my  proud,  disdainful  heart 
Bends  to  thy  gentler  virtue.    Yes,  I  own, 
Such  is  thy  truth,  thy  tenderness,  and  love, 
That,  were  I  not  abandon'd  to  destruction, 
With  thee  I  might  have  liv'd  for  ages  bless'd, 
And  died  in  peace  within  thy  faithful  arms. 

Enter  HORATIO. 

Hor.  Now  mourn  indeed,  ye  miserable  pair ! 
For  now  the  measure  of  your  woes  is  full. 
The  great,  the  good  Sciolto  dies  this  moment. 


Cal.  My  father  ! 

Alt.  That's  a  deadly  stroke  indeed. 

Hor.  Not  long  ago,  he  privately  went  forth, 
Attended  but  by  few,  and  those  unbidden. 
I  heard  which  way  he  took,  and  straight  pursu'd 

him  ; 

But  found  him  compass'd  by  Lothario's  faction, 
Almost  alone,  amidst  a  crowd  of  foes. 
Too  late  we  brought  him  aid,  and  drove  them  back ; 
Ere  that,  his  frantic  valour  had  provok'd 
The  death  he  seem'd  to  wish  for  from  their  swords. 

Cal.  And  dost  thou  bear  me  yet,  thou  patient 

earth  ? 

Dost  thou  not  labour  with  thy  mnrd'rous  weight? 
And  you,  ye  glitt'ring,  heav'nly  host  of  stars, 
Hide  your  fair  heads  in  clouds,  or  I  shall  blast  you; 
For  I  am  all  contagion,  death,  and  ruin, 
And  nature  sickens  at  me.     Rest,  thou  world, 
This  parricide  shall  be  thy  plague  no  more ; 
Thus,  thus  I  set  thee  free.  (Stabs  herself.) 

Hor.  Oh,  fatal  rashness  ! 

Enter  SciOLTO,  pale  and  bloody,  supported  by 

.      Servants. 
Cal.  Oh, my  heart! 

Well  may'st  thou  fail ;  for  see,  the  spring  that  fed 
Thy  vital  stream  is  wasted,  and  runs  low. 
My  father!  will  you  now,  at  last,  forgive  me, 
If,  after  all  my  crimes,  and  all  your  sufFrings, 
I  call  you  once  again  by  that  dear  name  ? 
Will  you  forget  my  shame,  and  those  wide  wounds? 
Lift  up  your  hand  and  bless  me,  ere  I  go 
Down  to  my  dark  abode  ! 
Sci.  Alas,  my  daughter ! 
Thou  hast  rashly  ventur'd  in  a  stormy  sea, 
Where  life,  fame,  virtue,  all  were  wreck'd  and  lost. 
But  sure  thou  hast  borne  thy  part  in  all  the  anguish, 
And  smarted  with  the  pain.    Then  rest  in  peace : 
Let  silence  and  oblivion  hide  thy  name, 
And  save  thee  from  the  malice  of  posterity  ; 
And  may'st  thou  find  with  heav'nthe  same  forgive 
ness, 

As  with  thy  father  here. — Die,  and  be  happy. 
Cal.  Celestial  sounds  !  Peace  dawns  upon  my 

soul, 

And  ev'ry  pain  grows  less — Oh,  gentle  Altamont! 
Think  not  too  hardly  of  me  when  I'm  gone ; 
But  pity  me.    Had  I  but  early  known 
Thy  wond'rous  worth,  thou  excellent  young  man, 
We  had  been  happier  both  ;  now  'tis  too  late  ; 
And  yet  my  eyes  take  pleasure  to  behold  thee ; 
Thou  art  their  last  dear  object.     Mercy,  heav'n! 

(Dies.) 

Sci.  Oh,  turn  thee  from  that  fatal  object,  Alta 
mont! 

Come  near,  and  let  me  bless  thee  ere  I  die. 
To  thee  and  brave  Horatio  I  bequeath 
My  fortunes. — Lay  me  by  thy  noble  father, 
And  love  my  memory  as  thou  hast  his  ; 
For  thou  hast  been  my  son. — Oh,  gracious  heav'n! 
Thou  that  hast  endless  blessings  still  in  store 
For  virtue  and  for  filial  piety, 
Let  grief,  disgrace,  and  want  be  far  away; 
But  multiply  thy  mercies  on  his  head. 
Let  honour,  greatness,  goodness,  still  be  with  him, 
And  peace  in  all  his  ways.  (Dies.) 

Hor.  The  storm  of  grief  bears  hard  upon  his 

youth, 

And  bends  him,  like  a  drooping  flow'r  to  earth. 
By  such  examples  are  we  taught  to  prove 
The  sorrows  that  attend  unlawful  love. 
Death,  or  some  worse  misfortune,  soon  divide 
The  injur'd  bridegroom  from  his  guilty  bride. 
If  you  would  have  the  nuptial  union  last, 
Let  virtue  be  the  bond  that  ties  it  fast.      [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Saloon. 

Enter  SEVILLE,  followed  by  COUNT  VALANTIA  and 
GRANADA. 

Sev.  My  lord,  it  was  very  fortunate  the  accident 
happened  so  near  this  house.  Please  to  rest  your 
self  in  this  apartment,  while  I  give  the  necessary 
orders  about  mending  your  carriage.  But  I  am 
afraid  it  cannot  be  refitted  before  to-morrow. 

Count.  No  matter;  besides,  I  shall  be  extremely 
happy  in  seeing  your  lord,  the  Marquis  Almanza. 
Did  not  you  say,  you  expected  him  home  some 
time  to-day? 

Sev.  Yes,  we  expect  him  every  hour.  Has  your 
lordship  any  further  commands  1 

Count.  No ;  only  be  so  kind  as  to  see  to  the  re 
pairing  my  chaise. 

Sev.  I  shall.  [Bows,  and  exit. 

Count.  Well,  here  I  am  in  the  castle  of  Almanza, 
and  so  far  success  has  crowned  my  adventure. 

Gran.  And  what  the  design  of  that  adventure 
can  be,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess.  All  this  stratagem 
and  mystery  looks  very  much  like  some  scheme 
contrived  by  love  ;  and,  if  not  directed  by  love,  is 
something  like  madness. 

Count.  I  have  for  many  years  tried  thy  fidelity, 
and  will  now  confide  in  it.  Love  is  the  source  of 
all  my  schemes. 

Gran.  Do  you  then  not  love  your  intended  bride, 
the  beautiful  Marchioness  ? 

Count.  The  Marchioness  Merida  is  a  charming 
creature,  and  I  loved  her  passionately  ! — to  dis 
traction!  till  I  found  she  loved  me,  and  that  sa 
tiated  my  desires  at  once. 


Gran.  Indeed ! . 

Count.  I  do  not  say,  I  shall  not  marry  the  Mar 
chioness  ;  perhaps  I  may — yes,  I  may  take  her 
fortune  ;  for  you  know,  Granada,  I  have  none  of 
my  own. 

Gran.  I  have  known  it  for  these  six  years,  my 
lord,  ever  since  I  have  been  in  your  service. 

Count.  Yes,  I  once  loved,  I  doated  upon  Me 
rida  ;  but  the  first  time  she  kindly  condescended  to 
declare  her  passion  for  me,  I  fell  asleep.  (  Yawns.) 

Gran.  But  who  can  be  this  new  object  ? 

Count.  Have  not  you  heard  of  the  young  orphan 
Amanthis,  of  whom  so  many  wonderful  conjectures 
have  been  formed? 

Gran.  The  young  lady,  whom  the  Marquis  Al- 
mauza  has  brought  up  from  her  infancy,  and  keeps 
confined  in  a  part  of  this  castle,  and  has  never  suf 
fered  any  living  creature  to  behold  1 

Count.  The  same.  But  I  have  beheld  her — I 
have  written  to  her — I  have  spoken  to  her. 

Gran.  And  would  you,  my  lord,  for  a  poor  or 
phan,  of  whose  birth  and  fortune  all  the  world  are 
ignorant,  resign  the  noble  and  beautiful  Marchio 
ness? 

Count.  Yes  ;  for  I  tell  you  she  loves  me,  and  it 
is  very  troublesome  to  be  beloved.  And  although 
curiosity  and  envy  were  my  sole  motives  for  seek 
ing  to  behold  Amanthis,  yet  after  such  a  sight,  in 
which  perfect  beauty  aud  enchanting  grace,  timid 
innocence  with  matchless  sensibility,  were  all 
united,  never  can  I  forego  the  pleasing  contempla-, 
tion,  or  the  hope,  which  has  allured  ine  to  this  en 
terprise. 

Gran.  But  it  is  by  some  supposed,  that  the  Mar ^ 
quis,  notwithstanding  his  rank  and  fortune,  means, 
to  marry  Amanthis.     Now,  as  he  is  your  friend — « 
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Count.  You  mistake,  Granada ;  the  Marquis  is 
no  friend  of  mine.  He  is,  to  be  sure,  very  obliging 
and  civil  when  we  meet;  but  no  friendship,  thai 
should  deter  a  man  of  gallantry  from  making  him 
miserable,  subsists  between  us. 

Gran.  But,  my  lord,  pray  satisfy  my  curiosity 
how  you  found  means  to  see  her. 

Count.  By  mounting  that  wall,  the  prodigioui 
height  of  which  attracted  your  attention  as  w( 
passed  by  at  a  distance.  That  wall  surrounds  th< 
garden  appropriated  to  Amanthis. 

Gran,  But  how  was  it  possible  for  yon,  to  as 
eend  it? 

Count.  Every  thing  is  to  be  effected  by  perseve 
ranee,  and  b^  money  ;  and  prove  your  skill,  as  ] 
have  proved  mine.  [Exeunt 

Enter  DUKE  MURCIA  and  SEVILLE. 
Duke.  Seville,  you  know,  everybody  knows 
how  fond  I  am  of  my  nephew.  Have  not  I,  from 
his  childhood,  acted  as  a  father  to  him?  Then 
•why  are  the  secret  motives  of  this  wonderful  be 
haviour,  which  has  surprised  all  the  court,  all  his 
friends,  and  all  his  acquaintance,  why  not  (though 
concealed  from  them,)  revealed  to  me? 

Sev.  I  can,  my  lord,  give  you  but  little  light 
upon  the  subject;  everything  relative  to  this  young 
lady  has  ever  been  held  by  the  Marquis  a  mosl 
profound  secret  from  every  part  of  his  family.  I 
have  only  intrusted  tome  the  key  of  a  chamber  ad 
joining  to  her  apartments,  where  J  go  daily  to  re 
ceive  ner  orders,  and  take  to  her  all  those  things 
she  commands,  except  one,  and  that  the  Marquis 
has  positively  prohibited. 

Duke.  And  what  can  that  one  be?  I  am  all  impa 
tience  to  know. 

Sev.  Books  of  every  kind. 
Duke.  Poor  thing  !    Poor  thing  !   Why  how,  in 
snch  solitude,  can  she  pass  her  time  without  read 
ing? 

Sev.  She  reads  a  great  deal,  sir.  The  Marquis 
while  he  is  in  town,  sends  her  books  frequently 
but  they  are  all  of  his  own  hand-writing. 

Duke.  A  man  write  books  to  a  young  woman? 
Why,  you  simpleton,  they  are  love-letters. 

Sev.  No,  indeed,  my  lord  ;  some  are  on  morality, 
some  on  divinity,  and  some  history. 

Duke.  Write  history!  My  nephew  write  books! 
And  pray,  when  you  wait  upon  her,  what  kind  of 
conversation  does  she  hold  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wainscot? 

Sev.  I  never  heard  her  speak. 
Duke.  Did  not  you  say,  you  received  her  com 
mands? 

Sev.  In  writing.  Every  morning  I  find  a  paper, 
on  which  she  or  the  duenna  has  written  her  or 
ders.  Would  you  like  to  see  what  she  has  ordered 
for  to-day  ? 

Duke.  Very  much — certainly —  I  am  much  ob 
liged  to  you. 

Sev.  (Takes  out  a  paper.)  This  is  written  by 
Amanthis  herself. 

Duke.  And  pray,  how  do  you  know  her  hand 
from  the  duenna's  ? 

Sev.  By  the  number  of  letters  she  writes  to  my 
lord,  and  of  which  I  have  the  charge.  (He  gives 
the  paper  to  the  Duke.) 

Duke.  And  what  can  they  be  but  love  letters  ? 
Seville,  your  account  is  a  very  suspicious  one. 
(Reads.)  "  Bring  me  some  pens,  some  paper,  and 
some  pencils,  for  drawing;"  and  who  has  taught  her 
to  write  and  to  draw  ? 

Sev.  Your  nephew,  I  have  no  doubt,  sir ;  and 
many  other  accomplishments  besides. 

Duke.  I  am  out  of  all  patience  !  (Reads  again.) 
"  Dinner  and  supper  at  the  usual  hours ;  and  coffee 
ut  six  o'clock."  (Returning  the  paper.)  Why,  sir, 
your  whole  time  is  employed  in  fetching  and  car- 
Ting. 


Enter  Servant. 


Serv.  My  lord  is  arrived,  and  now  entering  th« 
avenue. 

Duke.  He  is  alone?  He  has  brought  no  com 
pany  with  him,  I  suppose? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  are  two  ladies  in  the  car 
riage.  [Exit. 

Sev.  Ladies  !  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen 
a  lady  in  this  house. 

Duke.  He  has  brought  them  to  shut  up,  I  sup 
pose ;  more  employment  for  you,  Mr.  Seville. 
(Looks  out.)  Oh,  no !  I  see  who  it  is,  a  relation, 
a  distant  relation;  the  Marchioness  Merida. 

Enter  MARQUIS  ALMANZA,   MARCHIONESS 
MERIDA,  and  a  female  Attendant. 

Duke.  So,  nephew,  you  see  I  have  made  free  in 
your  absence.  Did  you  expect  to  find  me  here? 

Marq.  No,  sir;  but  it  gives  me  great  pleasure, 
and  I  regret  I  did  not  come  sooner  on  that  ac 
count. 

Duke.  My  dear  Marchioness,  by  what  strange 
good  fortune  do  I  meet  you  at  the  castle? 

March.  By  my  complying  with  the  request  of 
the  Marquis.  (To  the  Marquis.)  But,  my  lord,  did 
not  one  of  your  servants  acquaint  you  Count  Valan- 
tia  was  here  ? 

Duke.  You  see  what  your  ladyship's  attractions 
are;  he  heard  you  were  coming,  and  so  he  con 
trived  to  be  here  before  you.  Came,  too,  with  the 
pretence  of  having  broken  down  his  carriage  !  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  Very  well,  Marchioness. 

March.  Well,  this  is  an  instance  of  romantic  gal 
lantry,  for  which  I  will  forgive  him  a  thousand 
slights.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  it  diverts  me  beyond  mea 
sure  ;  and  he  really  broke  the  wheel  of  his  carriage 
for  the  purpose  ? 

Sev.  So  I  am  told,  madam. 

Marq.  Seville,  go  immediately  to  the  Count  Va- 
lantia,  and  conduct  him  hither.  [Exit  Seville.]  In 
the  mean  time,  madam,  permit  me  to  shew  you  to 
your  apartments. 

March.  No,  my  lord,  that's  a  ceremony  I  must 
decline.  I  will  merely  adjust  my  dress,  and  be 
with  you  in  less  than  an  hour. 

[Exit,  Attendant  following. 

Duke.  (Aside.)  Now  we  are  by  ourselves,  I 
will — yes,  I  will  open  my  mind  to  him.  Marquis, 
nephew,  I  suppose  you  know  who  I  am  ? 

Marq.  Certainly,  sir.  Did  I  ever  seem  to  for 
get? 

Duke.  You  know,  at  your  father's  death,  I 
adopted  you. 

Marq.  I  know  it,  sir. 

Duke.  And,  in  your  youth,  did  I  suffer  you  to 
squander  your  money?  No.  Did  I  ever  suffer  you 
to  have  any?  No. 

Marq.  No. 

Duke.  Or  did  I  ever  comply  with  any  of  your 
foolish  wishes?  Is  there  a  single  indulgence  you 
can  lay  to  my  charge? 

Marq.  No. 

Duke.  Then,  do  you  not  feel  forme  that  respect, 
that  reverence,  that  fear,  and  that  love,  which  is 
due  for  all  my  kindness  to  you  ? 

Marq.  Yes,  indeed,  sir,  I  do. 

Duke.  I  take  your  word.  I  believe  you  do. 
Who  is  that  young  woman  you  keep  in  a  separate 
part  of  this  house  ?  Is  she  your  mistress,  or  your 
laughter,  or  one  whom  you  mean  to  marry,  and 
by  so  doing  bring  disgrace  upon  your  family?  Or 
do  you  intend — 

Marq.  Dear  sir,  I  have  no  objection  to  reveal  to 
you  what  I  mean  shortly  to  declare  to  all  the  world. 
Duke.  Why,  then,  I  am  under  a  vast  obligation 
:o  you  for  your  confidence  ! 

Marq.  For  these  few  months  past,  I  have  re 
solved  to  change  my  conduct,  in  regard  to  the  per- 
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son  of  whom  you  speak  ;  and  for  that  purpose  did 
I  bring  hither  the  Marchioness  Menda,  as  the 
most  proper  person  of  my  family  to  whom  I  could 
introduce  Amanthis, 

Duke.  But  not  as  your  wife  !  Not  as  your  wife, 
I  hope. 

Mara.  No  ;  as  an  unfortunate  orphan,  whom 
friendship  and  pity  caused  me  to  adopt.  For 
thirteen  years,  I  have  been  possessed  of  this  pre 
cious  charge. 

Duke.  But  why  precious?  Speak  coolly;  don't 
put  yourself  in  a  passion ;  speak  of  her  in  the  same 
language  as  when  you  speak  of  other  women. 

Marq.  I  should,  did  not  I  see  her  unlike  all 
others.  [she  is. 

Duke.  No  more  raptures.     I  want  to  hear  who 

Marq.  Among  the  various  friendships  of  my 
youth,  do  you  not  remember  the  name  of  Alberto? 

Duke.  Certainly;  was  he  not  obliged  to  fly  his 
country,  on  account  of  some  unfortunate  duel,  and 
has  died  in  exile  1 

Marq.  So  it  is  believed.  From  an  affluent  for 
tune,  I  saw  him,  by  unthought-of  casualties,  re 
duced  to  ruin.  I  saw  him  follow  to  the  grave  a 
much- loved  wife  ;  beheld  him  returning  from  that 
fatal  duel,  by  which  his  life  was  forfeited  to  his 
country.  In'this  scene  of  sorrow,  I  softened,  in 
some  sort,  his  agonizing  woes,  by  taking  from  his 
hand,  all  his  poor  distracted  mind  had  left  to  solace 
in,  an  infant  daughter  ;  swearing  to  become  to  her 
that  careful  guardian,  that  tenderparent,  and  that 
faithful  friend,  which  I  have  proved. 

Duke.  Very  careful,  indeed!  But  did  you  pro 
mise  him  to  lock  her  up  ? 

Marq.  The  mode  of  her  education  has  been  an 
after-thought  entirely.  As  Amanthis  grew  up,  I 
saw,  with  dread,  the  charge  I  had  undertaken; 
and  the  reported  death  of  my  friend,  increased  my 
apprehensions  for  my  trust.  I  had  vowed  to  pro 
tect,  to  guard  her.  To  whom  could  I  transfer  the 
oath  ?  and  my  rank  at  court  would  often  take  me 
from  her. 

Duke.  And  do  you  think,  if  she  had  been  an 
ugly  woman,  you  would  have  been  so  thoughtful 
about  your  oath? 

Marq.  Her  danger  had  been  then  less.  Yet 
I'll  not  disguise  my  sentiments  ;  I  love  Amanthis, 
doat  to  distraction  ;  but  the  difference  of  our  ages, 
and  of  our  states,  (proudly)  places  an  insuperable 
bar  between  us. 

Duke.  This  is  the  wisest  sentence  I  have  heard 
you  speak  for  a  long  time. 

Marq.  To  day,  I  restore  Amanthis  to  that  li 
berty  sne  has  never  remembered,  of  course,  not 
once  regretted.  Come,  sir,  I  have  had  one  short 
interview  with  her,  let  me  introduce  you  to  her. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — The  Gardens  belonging  to  the  Marquis. 
Enter  MARQUIS  ALMANZA,  leading  AMANTHIS. 

Marq.  Come  this  way,  my  dear  Amanthis,  and 
do  not  be  thus  agitated.  Wherefore  do  you  weep? 
what  thus  aft'ects  you  ? 

Aman.  Why  will  yon  take  me  from  my  retreat? 
did  not  you  say  I  should  stay  here  as  long  as  I 
was  pleased  with  it  ?  and  as  long  as  I  loved  you? 
Ah !  I  expected  to  stay  here  for  ever. 

Marq.  Hear  me,  Amanthis  :  I  have  hitherto  se 
el  uded  you  from  the  tumult  and  dissipation  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  form  your  heart  and  mind ;  I 
must  now  shew  you  to  the  world  ;  we  were  born 
for  society,  and  you  will  be  the  ornament  and  de 
light  of  that,  which  you  shall  make  your  choice. 

Aman.  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  give  delight, 
but  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  delighted  myself. 

Marq.  Why  not? 

Aman.  Because  I  shall  not  see  you  so  often  as 
I  have  hitherto  done. 

Marq.  Nay,  Amanthia,  I  shall  always  be  your 


friend,  your  father;  you  are  among  those  objects 
I  love. 

Aman,  And  you  are  the  only  object  I  love,  the 
only  one  I  ever  can  love. 

Marq.  Do  not  promise  that ;  when  you  have 
seen  the  world,  some  other,  more  deserving — 

Aman.  Oh!  do  not  go  on!  I  cannot  bear  you 
should  have  such  unjust  suspicions;  do  not  you. 
see  the  world  ?  and  yet  I  am  sure  you  prefer  me 
to  all  the  universe  besides — when  I  am  there; 
why  cannot  you  then  confide  in  me,  as  I  have  done 
ou  ? 

arq.  The  circumstance  is  different;  I  had 
seen  all,  before  I  beheld  you;  you  have  seen  none 
but  me. 

Aman.  Why,  then,  will  you  shew  me  others?  I 
had  rather  like  none  but  you.  Let  me  still  stay 
here.  I  will  do  anything  with  cheerfulness  that 
you  command.  But  when  I  am  in  the  world,  you 
will  not  leave  me  wholly?  I  shall  sometimes  see 
you?  I  hope  so. 

Marq.  Leave  you,  Amanthis  ?  Ah  !  you  little 
think  how  hard  it  would  be  to  leave  you. 

Aman.  Nay,  I  am  convinced  you  love  me — love 
me  dearly  ;  does  not  all  I  possess  come  from  you? 
You  have  even  taught  me  to  think,  to  speak,  and 
to  be  happy.  Yet,  of  all  your  gifts,  that,  the 
most  dear  to  my  heart,  is  a  sentiment  I  feel  for 
you,  and  cannot  tell  what  it  is  ;  I  have  not  power 
to  describe  either  its  tenderness  or  its  force,  'tis 
impossible  I  should  make  you  comprehend  it,  for 
you  never  felt  anything  like  it. 

Marq.  'Tis  gratitude  she  means.  (Aside.)  Among 
the  rest  to  whom  you  will  be  soon  introduced,  is 
my  uncle,  and  I  regard  him  as  my  father. 

Aman.  Oh !  that  s  a  tender  name !  you  have  so 
often  told  me  of  mine,  his  love  for  me,  and  his 
distresses,  that  I  revere  the  name  of  father  even 
in  a  stranger. 

Marq.  I  have  sometimes  mentioned  to  you,  the 
Marchioness  Merida;  she  is  now  in  this  house, 
and  as  soon  as  I  have  introduced  you  to  her,  I  de 
sire  you  will  consider  her  as  your  friend. 

Aman.  My  friend?  "that  is  the  name  you  bid  me 
call  you  by ;  no,  I  cannot  promise  to  call  her 
friend;  one  friend  is  enough  for  me.  (Taking  his 
hand.) 

Marq.  You  will  see  here,  also,  a  young  man 
called  Count  Valantia. 

Aman.  A  young  man !  Oh !  I  bad  forgot  to  tell 
you> — • 

Marq.  What? 

Aman.  Of  ayoungman  I  have  seen.  (Delighted*) 
Marq.  How !    Tell  me  immediately ;  when  did 
he  see  you?  what  has  he  said  to  you? 

Aman.  Not  much  ;  he  sajd  very  little  ;  but  he 
sighed  heavily,  and  sent  a  letter, 
Marq.  Explain  yourself. 

Aman.  It  was  only  about  a  week  ago,  as  I  was 
sitting  by  the  little  bower  near  to  the  garden  wall, 
suddenly  I  heard  an  unknown  voice  call  me  by  my 
name,  it  seemed  to  come  from  the  air.  I  looked 
up,  and  beheld  a  young  man  upon  the  wall.  The 
moment  I  recovered  from  the  fright,  I  asked  him 
what  he  wanted  ?  he  said,  he  came  "  to  look  at 
me ;"  but  that  appeared  so  strange,  I  could  not 
think  it  true  ;  and  then  he  gazed  on  me  so  wildly, 
I  ran  away  and  hid  myself;  on  which  he  drew  a 
letter  from  his  pocket,  and  threw  it  after  me.  I 
would  not  take  it  up  till  he  was  gone  ;  then  I  caught 
it,  and  flew  to  my  apartments,  pleased  beyond  ex 
pression. 

Marq.  Wherefore? 
Aman.  That  I  had  escaped  him. 
Marq,  (Aside.)  Who  could  it  be!   Ah!  I  have 
a  suspicion.    Where  is  the  letter  ? 

Aman.  Here;  I  do  not  understand  it,  perhaps 
you  may.  (Gives  the  letter.) 

Marq.  (Rtading.)  "  Know,  beautiful  Amanthis, 
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vi,ie\  I..K 


rmtof, 

yonr  a\Jmar«r.~  t 
do  von  think  of  this  letter 
Aman,  That  the  paw 
laev 

ing  part  of  At  fcOar.)   "  Then 
mate*  lane  canmot  penetrate."  What  does  he  mean 
by  love*  he  has  left  ont  a  word;  there  is  love  of 


'*  Conceal  this 

Who  does  he 

Marq.  He 

Aman.  Yon!  I  never  should  have  supposed  it; 
perhaps  jom  k»ow,  also,  what  he  meums  by  a 
"  k>Ter."  He  savs,  "  the  most  tender  IOTCF  ;" 
read  and  tell  me  what  he  means  by  a  tender  lover. 
Ah !  yom  laagh,  yom  are  pooled ;  you  don't  know 
**  lover"  is. 

i  I  camwt  madertake  to  be  his  in- 
Bat  tell  me,  Amanthis,  if  by  chance 
you  should  see  this  yonag  man  again,  do  yon  think 


-_*.  Yes,  I  am  sure  I — 

trq.  His  person  then  made  an 
mind  ?  I  suppose  it  was  agree 
Very 


of 
a  wildness  in  his 


Marq.      nt  suppose 
haw  wonld  you  like  him  the*  1 

A  man.  Oh,  very  much !  extremely !  What  makes 
yon  thoughtful,  my  lord? 

Marq.  Come,  Amaathis  we  have  been  together 
a  loajj  time.  Retire  into  vour  apartment  for  a 
morne-t;  111  follow  yon  presentljT  (Goiy.)  Mj 
agitation  is  so  extreme,  •othiag  can  equal  it,  ex 
cept  my 


Aman,  You  look  as  if  yon  had  something  stffl  to 
cay  tome. 

JTaro.Ah!  coald  I  trast  my  heart !  Away;  the 
Minaaaaiii  is  coming  hither  by  appointment.  I 
hear  her,  and  eaaawt  prese*t  yo«  to  her  yet :  I  am 
t>o  r-uch  embarrassed. 

^Imax.  I  hear  BO  oae  ;  bat  if  it  is  your  desire,  I 
wfll  leave  yo*.  [Exit. 

Marq.  With  what  difficulty  have  I  restrained 
mvselffammmlliac  at  her  feet,  and  unfolding  (in  a 
laagaage  of  which  she  is  ignorant)  ' 
transports  which  I  hope  ever  to 


Enter  MARCHIONESS  MEEIDA. 

March.  I  have  see*  her;  I  hare  jut  had  a 
peep  at  her  ;  bat  I  see  nothing  extraordinary. 
She  wants  powder,  roage,  and  a  thousand  adorn- 

Mmrq.  To  rhiagr  oae  atom,  would  be  to  lose  a 
ch^rm. 

March.  That  sentence  proves  the  lover. 

M*rq.  Take  care  what  you  say  ;  reflect  on  the 
difference  of  our  ages ;  that  title  would  make  me 
both  ridiculous  and  guilty. 

March,  By  no  means ;  I  think  a  girl  of  seven- 
tee*,  may  very  wefl  have  a*  affection  for  a  ma*  of 
forty. 

Marq.  I  am  not  fortv,  madam 


March.  The  lover  again  :  one  moment  lamenting 
,  and,  when  reproached  with  it,  proclaim- 


hUage, 


ing  himself  a  youth.  The  whole  matter  is-,  my 
lord,  you  are  not  too  old  to  be  in  lore,  nor  she  too 
young  to  understand  it. 

Marq.  You  wrong  her,  she  is  ignorant. 

March.  So  am  I  too — I  am  in  love. 

Marq.  She  knows  not  what  it  is  ;  never  heard 
of  love,  as  you  would  explain  it.  hat  calls  by  that 
name  gratitude. 

March.  Indeed,  my  dear  Marquis,,  you  hare  no 
penetration. 

Mara.  I  see  Connt  Yalantia  coming  this  way  ; 
yon  will  allow,  at  least,  I  bare  discretion,  and  that 
I  know  when  it  is  politeness  to  retire. 

March.  If  you  should  like  to  be  witness  to  a 
quarrel,  stav  where  you  are. 

Marq.  A  quarrel !  a'n't  yon  on  the  point  of 
marriage  ?  and  did  he  not  break  the  wheels  of  his 

C&TTlat&C* 

Marck.  Yes  :  bnt  I  begin  to  suspect,  that  break 
ing  tie  wheels  of  his  carriage  was  not  upon  my 
account. 

Marq.  No!  on  whose  account  then?  who  has 
hinted  that  it  was  not  upon  yours  \  {Alarmed.) 

March.  Nay,  I  protest  I  'have  not  had  five  mi 
nutes7  conversation  with  any  creature  since  I  came 
into  this  house,  bnt,  I  believe  mv  woman  has. 
with  the  Count's  attendant ;  and  though  she  could 
not  prevail  on  him  to  divulge  his  master's  secret, 
yet,  from  his  silence,  she  could  perceive  I  was  not 
the  object  of  his  present  journey. 

Marq.  Who  then? 

Marck.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  ;  that  is  what  I 
want  to  have  explained. 

Marq.  The  Count  is  here.  Adieu  !  She  has  con 
firmed  my  apprehensions.  [-4 side.  Exit, 

Enter  COUNT  VALANTTA, 

Comnt.  The  Marchioness !  Psha !  (Aside.)  At 
length,  I  find  the  lucky  moment  yon  are  alone,  but 
I  positively  began  to  despair  of  it,  for  you  seem  to 
shun  me. 

March.  Do  you  imagine  I  came  to  this  house  on 
purpose  to  meet  you? 

Com*.  Why  not  as  Ukely,  as  that  I  should  come 
on  purpose  to  meet  you  ! 

March.   Just   the*  same  likelihood,    I   believe. 

4*i*0 

Commt.  And  not  accident,  but  design,  brought 


March.  The  story  of  the  broken  chaise  was  then 
a.  artifice? 

Count.  Only  an  artifice,  to  behold  the  object 
whom  I  adore.  Can  you  reproach  me  for  that  1 

March.  How  came  yon  to  know  I  was  coming? 
the  Marquis  only  invited  me  about  three  hours  be 
fore  we  set  off*. 

Count.  My  Lord — I  forget  his  name,  told  me  of 
it ;  the  Marquis  had  informed  him. 

March.  My  Lord  who? 

Count.  Mj  Lord— (hesitating)— you  don't  know 

March.  Do  you? 

COM*/.  My  Lord  Castile. 

March.  He  is  in  France,  I  protest. 

Com*.  I  know  that ;  I  did  not  mean  him :  I 
meant  his  brother. 

March.  He  has  no  brothers. 

Count.  Then  it  was  his  sister,  or  his  aunt.  No 
matter ;  what  signifies  who  told  me,  as  long  as  I 
am  here — I  am  Tiere,  a'n't  I  ?  A'n't  I  here?  and 
what  could  bring  me  here,  but  you! 

March.  I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  your  designs, 
but  I  can  perceive  from  your  reserve,  embarrass 
ment,  your  very  air  and  voice,  that  you  are  prac 
tising  deceit  with  me. 

Count.  Bnt,  mv  dear  Marchioness,  will  you  be 
so  kind  as  to  acquaint  me,  what  this  deceit  is  ? 

March.  Yon  know  I  can't  tell ;  and  it  is  that 
which  tortures  me.  If  I  did  but  know  in  what 


3.] 
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vou  used  me  fll !     Now,  do  tell  me,  that  I 
fcave  the  pleasure  to  forgive  TOO  ? 
Count.  I  wish  to  heaven   f  had 
wrong  ;  bat  I  cannot  recollect — (  emuadernf .) 


OP  NATURE.  5 

Marq.  He  is  the  man  who  has  thas  sorprised 


I  would  confess  it,  on  purpose  to  oblige  TOO. 

March.  Be  gone,  sir  ;  leave  the  room  ;  jour  im 
pertinence  is  no  lonzer  supportable;  leare  me  in- 
stantlT.  (F»fa*£r 

Coirf.  Iobey7(J8o«,«rf«^^.) 
March,  If  you  go,  if  you  dare  to  leave  me  in  tins 
uncertainty,  ah  ties  between  us  are  for  ever  broke*  ; 
•or  shall  you  ever  come  into  my  p 


(J5T«  refimw.)  How  could  joa  think  of  leaving 
me? 

Cow*.  It  was  yoa  thoaght  of  it. 

Jf  arc*.  I  am  all  confusion  at  the  weakness  I 
have  discovered,  and  wish  to  be  atone—  leave  me. 


Ccmmt.  Do  yoa  mean,  leave  you  ;  or  not  leave 
yoa  ? 

March.  Do  as  yon  please;  I  shall  go  myself. 


Cow/.  And  IH  attend  voa. 
Valantia 
!  to  see 


March.  Ah!  Valantia!  if  yon  loved  me  as  JOB 
me  thas,  would  give  joa 


Is  it  possible?  and  with  that  strange 
kind  of  wOd  behavioor  is  he  admitted  into  com 
pany? 

Marq.  If  yoo  shoald  at  any  time  be  alone  with 
him,  yoo  may  tell  him  yoor  unjiminti  OB  his  be 


m,  yoo  may  te        m  yoor  unjminti  OB     s    e 
haviour  ;  your  sentiments  exactly  sock  as  they  are, 


ever  are  TOOT  thooghts  of  this  yeong  man,  voa  do 

not  rev*i!  them  to  ir.v  nf  yaavaaaBMBBBM  J  and 

tioBofwhat  "  '"' 


Cam*.  Yon  do  not  know  what  passes  in  my 


Coon/.  No.  (JfloV.)  I  shoald  be  very  soar  if 
yoa  did.  [Eat,  himmmj  her  «f . 

SCENE  III.— Apartments  m  the  Cattle. 

Emter  DUKE  MURCIA  amd  MARQUIS  \LMA.SZA. 

Dmte.  I  own  she  is  handsome,  bat  then  she  ha 

*°Marq.  Mv  lord,  I  own  to  yoa,  H  is  only  front 

the  idea  that  I  am  not  beloved  b  v  Amiathi*:  I  can 
hero.;  mromn.1  mmmm 


t *_       -    *  « 

eVtrT  IWPI  tO    Vi-r.-l 

beloved  me,  all  other 
bition,  aD  enjoyment,  bVt'm  her,  I  wooJd  forego 
with  transport;  bat  all  the  affection  she  t*pm»£, 
althooght^nMst  tender  and  endearing,  I  can  see, 

is  bat  inspired  b*  jratitade  :   of  love  she  know* 


Dwke.  Whose  fanlt  is  that?  were  not  JOB  her 
later  1 

Marq.  Certainly. 

Dai*.  And  tnoght  her  everything  bat  what  JOB 
wanted  her  to  learn.  Here  'she  comes ;  111  go 
away.  She  is  very  pretty,  to  be  sore  ;  hot  she 

seeher.    She  agitates  me  as  aneh  as  she  does 
hot  from  a  very  different  sentiment. 


Arnan.  Oh !  I  have  been  so  frightened! 
Jfero.  What's  the  matter? 
Aman   Theyonngman.he  that  I  toWyo.  af,  b 
in  this  boose.    I  am  sore  h  is.  him  ;  OB  crossinr 


to  me,  yet 

body  !  imiafc,  and  then  he  ran  away.  Bot  he  has 
frighienedmesonneh,  and  made  my  heart  feel  so 
strange,  as  it  never  felt  before. 

Marq.  Yonr  heart!  Why  yoor  heart  ? 

^nm^(l^in.BorJHnnio..t.)  The&»hthas 
made  it  beat  qnick. 

Afar,.  Ah!  ft  is  not  fright.  (^JmV.) 

AMOM    And  yet  he  did  not  look  frightfnl  either 
Bis  free  is  very  hBBdamne  ;  his  shm^i^  ml  hb 


My  .dear  Amanthis,  yoa  wffl  see  this 
very  soon  again;  he  is  here  on  a 


Yes. 


Eetioas  i°ed,"andTh^7se«rete\rfmy  heartT  -J 


LJO  L?  a  jocsj  nan  who 


March.  Who  is  that?    My  dear,  tefl  me  who? 


M«eY.)  Havel  at  last  detected  hmt? 
Amam.  Did  yon  oever  see  him  ? 
March.  Yes,  I  believe  I  have. 

And  aVt  yam  afraid  of  him?  Does  he  not 
and  madly?  Lays  his  hand  open  his 
1  sighs?    (i^imy.) 
March.  No,  my  dear;  he  does  not  do  so  with 
me;  he  once  did,  bat  that  time  is  over. 
Amam.  Hot  when  that  time  was,  were  yoa  not 


No;  I  wish  I  had  been. 
Amam.  Bat  JOB  are  not  to  mention  what  I  have 
been  tefling  yoa,  for  fear  it  shoald  grieve  the 
Coont.    IfiimiaJ  I  woald  not  speak  oVk  to  any 
one.     Bat  to  yoa  it  sorely   'i        I     ' 
mtm  enald  not  memm  I  was  not  to  tefl 

No;  I  was  the  proper, 
toteflhto. 

for  he  is  a^re^'TSwhh,^.^^^- 
mHlnf  hewoBldbat  keep  at  a  distance,  I 


March.  What  did  he  say? 
A  mam.  He  bade  me  tell  the 

March.  Andwfllyoa? 
Amam.Ko. 
March.  Why  not? 


Coant  afl  I thooght 
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Aman.  For  fear,  poor  man,  it  should  make  him 
nneasy. 

March.  Oh,  it  won't,  my  dear;  never  fear  that; 
it  will  not  make  him  uneasy  ;  tell  him  you  hate  him. 

Aman.  But  I  don't. 

March.  He  is  coming  this  way. 

Aman.  Ah,  let  me  fly  !    (  Going.) 

March.  Stay  ;  did  not  the  Marquis  command — 

Aman.  True;  and  I'll  stay  and  tell  him  what  I 
think  of  him. 

March.  And  what  is  that? 

Aman.  That  he  makes  me  tremble. 

March.  You  must  not  tell  him  so. 

Aman.  But  he'll  see  it. 

Enter  COUNT  VALANTJA. 

Count.  The  Marchioness  here !  unfortunate ! 
(Aside  ;  then  bowing  to  her.}  I  this  moment  parted 
from  my  lord  the  Marquis  at  the  top  of  the  lawn, 
and  he  charged  me  with  a  commission,  which  was, 
when  I  saw  your  ladyship,  to  tell  you  he  wished 
to  speak  with  you. 

Aman.  Let  me  go  with  you. 

Count.  It  is  some  private  conversation,  which 
the  Marquis,  I  believe,  requires. 

March.  I  have  private  conversation  too  for  him. 
Amanthis,  wait  till  I  return. 

Aman.  (Aside  to  the  Marchioness.}  He  does  not 
look  so  wifdly  as  he  did.  I  am  not  much  afraid. 

March.  Indeed  !  then  I  shall  soon  be  back. 

[Exit  March. 

Count.  (Looking  after  her,  then  falling  on  his 
knees  to  Amanthis.)  Behold  me — 

Aman.  I  durst  not  look  at  you.  (Frightened.) 

Count.  Is  it  terror  you  express  1  how  is  it  pos 
sible  that  my  tender  passion  can  awake  in  that  soft 
bosom  an  alarm?  Do  you  fear  me? 

Aman.  Yes;  but  go  and  behave  thus  to  the 
Marchioness  ;  she  does  not  fear  you. 

Count.  Oh !  do  not  torture  me  with  a  rebuke 
like  that.  'Tis  you  alone  can  make  me  happy ; 
and  if  you  refuse,  you  drive  me  to  despair. 

Aman.  No ;  I  wish  to  give  you  hope. 

Count.  Do  you  bid  me  hope? 

Aman.  Yes. 

Count.  And  you'll  be  kind  ? 

Aman.  To  be  sure  I  will. 

Count.  What  will  you  do  to  prove  it? 

Aman.  Send  for  a  priest  to  comfort  you. 

Count.  A  priest!  Will  you  then  make  me  blest? 

Aman.  If  I  can ;  for  I  assure  you  I  like  you 
rerywell;  and,  did  you  not  behave  so  strangely, 
I  should  like  you  better ;  for  you  are  very  hand 
some  ;  therefore,  be  not  uneasy,  and  thiuk  you  are 
not  admired,  for  I  can  see  that  would  afllict  you 
more  than  anything. 

Count.  You  admire  me  then  1  transporting  hap 
piness  ! 

Aman.  Oh  !  now  you  are  going  to  fright  me 
again.  (Aside.)  I  must  steal  away. 

Count.  You  tremble,  and  look  pale  ;  may  I  in 
terpret  these  sweet  emotions  in  my  favour? 

Aman.  Yes,  if  you  please. 

Count.  You  then  will  make  me  happy  ? 

Aman.  I  will  do  all  I  can. 

Count.  Then  know,  angelic  creature !  you  shall 
find  in  me,  all  that  truth,  that  constancy,  that 
everlasting  flame — 

Aman.  Oh,  terrible !  don't  be  in  such  a  passion, 
pray. 

Count.  These  moments  are  precious!  Vow  never 
again  to  shun  me  ;  never  more  to  look  unkindly  ; 
and  I  swear  the  most  perfect  love. 

Aman.  Here,  smell  of  this  bottle;  it  will  do  you 
good ;  it  will  relieve  your  head.  (Holding  out  a 
smelling  bottle.) 

Count.  What  the  devil  does  she  mean?  (Aside.) 
Enter  MARCHIONESS  MERIDA. 

Aman.  I  am  glad  you  are  returned.  (Running  to 


the  Marchioness,  then  turning  to  the  Sount.)  Bless 
me,  how  calm  he  is  grown  all  at  once ;  you  would 
not  suppose  he  was  the  same  person. 

Count.  Madam— (Confused.) 

Aman.  He  does  not  look  on  you,  as  he  does  on 
me  ;  nor  kneel,  nor  plead. 

Count.  Oh,  the  deuce  take  you  !     (Aside.) 

March.  What,  in  confusion,  Count? 

Aman.  But  I'll  leave  you  alone  with  him,  and 
then  perhaps  he  will.  (Going.) 

Count.  No ;  for  mercy  sake,  don't  leave  us 
alone.  (Aside  to  Amanthis.) 

Aman.  Poor  man,  he  is  afraid  of  you  ;  but  pray 
be  kind  to  him  ;  and  I  dare  say  you  will.  [Exit. 

March.  You  find,  at  last,  your  falsehood  is  de 
tected. 

Count.  I  purposely  exposed  it,  that  you  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  forgiving  me. 

March.  Which  I  will  never  do. 

Count.  Then  I  have  been  at  a  great  deal  of  trou 
ble  for  nothing. 

March.  So  you  will  find ;  for  the  person  you 
love,  loves  another. 

Count.  And  so  does  the  person  you  love  ;  and 
yet  I  don't  reproach  you  with  that. 

March.  Vain  man  !  you  do  not  know  who  I  love. 

Count.  Nor  do  you  know  who  I  love ;  but  I  be 
lieve  you  guess. 

March.  Leave  me. 

Count .  You'll  call  me  back ;  but  now,  positively, 
if  you  do,  I  won't  return.  (Going.) 

March.  To  my  heart  you  never  shall. 

Count.  (Turning  back.)  Did  you  call?  'tis  all  in 
vain ;  I  won't  come  back.  [Exeunt  separately. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — Gardens  belonging  to  the  Castle. 

Enter  DUKE  MURCIA,  and  MARQUIS  ALMANZA, 

meeting. 

Duke.  Nephew,  I  was  going  in  search  of  you, 
for  I  have  something  of  importance  to  communi 
cate  ;  and  yet  I  am  half  afraid  to  tell  it  you. 

Marq.  Dear  sir,  wherefore? 

Duke.  Because  I  know  your  weakness.  Have 
you  heard  that  Count  Valantia  is  in  love  with 
Amanthis? 

Marq.  I  have  ;  she  herself  told  me  so. 

Duke.  But  did  she  tell  you  that  she  was  in  love 
with  him? 

Marq.  No. 

Duke.  I  thought  she  would  not  tell  you  that. 

Marq.  But  I  had  every  reason,  from  her  be 
haviour,  to  imagine  he  was  not  indifferent  to  her. 

Duke.  And  I  am  certain  he  is  not. 

Marq.  But  who  has  told  you  so  ? 

Duke.  Himself. 

Marq.  The  weakest  authority  you  can  have. 

Duke.  But  she  confirmed  it. 

Marq.  Did  she?  Alas!  then  my  hopes  are  in 
deed  at  an  end. 

Duke.  You  know,  I  suppose,  of  the  first  meet 
ing  which  the  Count  and  she  had  this  morning? 

Marq.  Have  they  had  another  since  ? 

Duke.  Two  more  ;  I  was  present  at  the  last,  and 
am  only  this  moment  come  from  it. 

Marq.  Do  not  then  conceal  from  me  one  single 
circumstance  ;  but  depend  upon  my  firmness,  and 
my  courage. 

Duke.  As  I  was  looking  out  of  my  window  into 
the  garden,  I  never  listen,  but  I  sometimes  hear 
what  people  say,  when  they  don't  suspect  I  am 
near; — out  of  my  window  I  saw  and  heard  a  quar 
rel,  and  an  eternal  separation  take  place  between 
the  Count  and  our  relation,  the  Marchioness. 

Marq.  She  then  has  become  acquainted  with  his 
attachment  to  Amanthis  ?  All  is  confirmed  indeed. 

Duke.  And,  as  soon  as  he  had  dismissed  her  in 

disgrace,  I  took  a  walk  in  the  garden,  and  from  a 

.  close  arbour  I  beheld  your  ward  steal  past,  and  the 
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Count  close  at  her  elbow  ;  there  I  overheard,  for 
I  detest  a  listener,  I  overheard  the  Count  beg  for 
compassion,  and  remind  Amanthis  of  a  promise 
•he  had  given  to  make  him  happy ;  on  which  she 
started  and  wept,  and  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
would  have  wept  too,  if  he  could  ;  but  as  he  found 
he  could  not,  he  did  something  equally  worthy  of 
a  lover;  and,  drawing  his  sword,  pointed  it  at  his 
heart.  On  this,  she  screamed  more  violently  than 
if  the  weapon  had  been  aimed  at  her  own ;  and, 
seizing  hold  of  it,  fell  motionless  into  his  arms. 

Marq.  Oh,  heavens  ! 

Duke.  As  soon  as  we  had  recovered  her  from 
her  swoon,  the  Count  informed  me  of  his  love,  and 
that  she  had  given  him  every  hope  she  would  be 
come  his  wife,  but  had  merely  refused  to  name 
the  time ;  which  had  enraged  and  driven  him  to 
such  extremes. 

Marq.  And  what  said  Amanthis  ? 

Duke.  She  looked  at  him  tenderly,  sighed  hea 
vily,  and  shed  a  shower  of  tears.  Then  I,  suppos 
ing  all  things  happily  settled,  wished  them  joy, 
and  came  away. 

Marq.  Thus  at  once  do  I  see  snatched  from  me, 
the  care,  the  project,  the  desire,  the  hope,  and  the 
felicity  of  near  my  whole  past  life.  As  her  father, 
as  her  friend,  I  disapprove  her  choice,  and  will 
tell  her  so ;  but  if  she  persists,  I  yield  ;  nor  shall 
she  ever  know  I  have  a  less  tender  regard  for  her 
than  heretofore.  [Exit. 

Duke.  I  do  think,  for  their  family's  sake,  (as 
nobody  else  will  have  either  of  them),  the  two  con- 
fins  ought  to  marry  one  another. 

Enter  AMANTHIS. 

Aman.  They  told  me  the  Marquis  Almanza  was 
here. 

Duke.  He  is,  I  believe,  with  his  cousin  the  Mar 
chioness.  (Amanthis  going.)  But  stop,  Aman 
this,  and  tell  me,  what  have  you  done  with  Count 
Valantia? 

Aman.  Alas,  poor  man,  do  not  name  him  to  me  ; 
I  think  I  never  shall  recover  the  fright  he  gave  me 
in  your  presence.  Is  it  not  wrong  that  his  friends 
are  not  informed  of  this  strange  disorder  in  his 
mind,  and  desired  to  keep  a  guard  to  watch  him  ? 

Duke.  A  guard!  It  is  the  Marquis,  I  believe, 
who  wants  a  guard  ;  and  now  yon  have  put  me  in 
mind  of  it,  I  don't  know  but  I  may  procure  him 
one. 

Aman.  What  do  you  mean!  Is  the  Marquis 
ilH  (Alarmed.) 

Duke.  Yes  •,  in  the  same  way  the  Count  is. 

Aman.  Oh,  let  me  fly  to  him.  (Going.) 

Duke.  What,  you  are  not  afraid  of  him  1 

Aman.  No  ;  I  will  be  his  guard. 

Duke.  And  do  you  pretend  not  to  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  your  two  lovers'?  do  you  pretend 
not  to  know — that  love,  love  is  their  disorder? 

Aman.  ".Love,  lore,"  ay,  that's  the  word  the 
Count  continually  repeats  ;  and  is  that  the  name  of 
his  disorder? 

Duke.  Yes. 

Aman.  And  of  the  Marquis's  too? 

Duke.  Yes. 

Aman.  And  from  whence  does  it  proceed? 

Duke.  From  you. 

Aman.  From  me  !  Impossible  !  I  am  very  well. 

Duke.  Are  you  ignorant,  or  do  you  only  pretend 
to  be  so  ? 

Aman,  lam,  indeed,  ignorant  of  what  you  mean. 

Duke.  Then  I'll  instruct  you.  Shame  of  the 
Marquis,  to  teach  you  most  of  the  arts,  and  yet 
leave  it  to  his  old  uncle  to  teach  you  the  art  of 
love! 

A  man.  Well,  what  is  it  ?  I  am  impatient  to  know. 

Duke.  And  'tis  so  long  ago  since  I  felt  it,  I  must 
recollect  a  little  before  I  can  tell  you.  Amongst 
1  lie  passions,  us  one  more  troublesome  than  all  the 


rest,  and  yet  more  pleasing  than  any  of  them  :  It 
sometimes  burns  you  with  heat,  and  sometimes 
freezes  you  with  cold ;  it  creates  in  your  mind  a 
constant  desire  to  be  with  one  particular  person  ; 
and  when  you  are  with  them,  you  generally  look 
like  a  fool.  You  think  them  handsome,  though 
they  are  frightfully  ugly  ;  you  think  them  well 
shaped,  though  they  are  crooked ;  wise,  though 
they  are  simpletons  ;  and  you  hope  they  love  you, 
though  you  are  sure  they  do  not. 

A  man.  You  need  not  say  any  more,  sir,  I  think 
I  have  had  the  disorder.  (Looking  confused.) 

Duke.  You  have  it  now. 

Aman.  Yes,  'tis  catching;  and,  I  suppose,  t 
caught  it  of  the  Count,  and  gave  it  to  the  Marquis, 
and  so  we  all  three  have  it. 

Duke.  And  it  is  you  only  who  can  cure  them. 

Aman.  How? 

Duke.  By  marrying  one  of  them. 

Aman.  Is  that  the  way  1 

Duke.  And,  now,  which  of  them  will  you  heal? 

Aman.  Oh!  the  Marquis.     (  With  warmth.) 

Duke.  Hear  me,  madam  :  I  have  listened  to  you 
some  time,  with  patience,  but  now  I  can  bear  no 
more  ;  the  sentiments  you  entertain  for  the  Mar 
quis  are  criminal,  unless  he  were  your  husband. 

Aman.  And  cannot  he  be  sol  what  prevents  it  1 

Duke.  His  noble  birth,  and  your  mean  one. 

Aman.  My  poor  father  was  a  gentleman,  and  the 
Marquis  loved  him. 

Duke.  He  now,  if  living,  is  an  exile,  and  would 
disgrace  our  family. 

Aman.  I  thought  not ;  he  was  unfortunate ;  but 
the  Marquis  ever  taught  me  to  respect  and  reve 
rence  misfortune. 

Duke.  Do  not  flatter  yourself  with  any  hope,  you 
were  not  born  for  each  other;  and  therefore  con 
ceal  from  him  the  affection  you  have  betrayed  to 
me,  and  he,  in  time,  will  conquer  his. 

Aman.  No ;  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  you,  I 
here  make  a  vow.  (Kneeling.)  I  never  will,  never 
can  conceal  from  him  one  emotion  of  my  fluttering 
heart;  that  heart,  which  he,  and  only  he,  has 
taught  to  beat  with  truth,  with  sensibility,  with 
honesty,  with  love. 

Duke.  And  now,  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  hear 
your  resolution,  hear  mine:  If  he  makes  you  his 
wife,  he  forces  me  to  be  no  longer  his  father ;  no, 
nor  will  I  be  even  his  uncle,  nor  even  his  most  dis 
tant  relation.  I  undertook  to  render  you  happy  in 
another  marriage — to  teach  you  how  to  make  the 
man  you  pretend  to  love,  respectable,  and  yourself 
content.  I  undertook  to  instruct  you  how  to  con 
ceal  your  thoughts;  to  laugh  when  you  wished  to 
cry,  and  cry  when  you  wished  to  laugh.  I  would 
have  taught  you  every  scheme,  every  finesse, 
every  deception  ;  in  short,  I  would  have  taught 
you  the  "  art  of  love."  [Exit. 

Aman.  Rather  let  me  die  in  ignorance. 

Enter  MARQUIS  ALMANZA. 
Oh!  my  dear  lord! 

Marq.  Before  1  listen  to  you,  Amanthis,  I  beg 
you  will  attend  to  what  I  have  first  to  say ;  nor  let 
me  receive  from  you  the  smallest  interruption. 

Aman.  You  astonish  me  !  the  alteration  of  your 
voice,  the  severity  of  your  looks  alarm  me.  I  was 
coming  joyfully  to  open  my  heart  to  you  ;  and,  for 
the  first  time,  you  are  not  desirous  to  be  acquaint 
ed  with  it. 

Marq.  That  suspicion,  Amanthis,  is  unjust;  'tis 
injurious.  (Sternly.)  You  shall  know  me  better. 

Aman.  Oh  !  pardon  me,  my  lord  ;  but  indeed 
the  manner  in  which  you  speak  and  look,  gives  me 
apprehensions. — But  proceed,  I  have  done. 

Marq.  You  know,  Amanthis,  I  was  a  father  to 
you  at  an  age  when  your  understanding  could  not 
even  thank  me  for  my  cares.  You  are  first  to 
learn,  there  is  a  sentiment  which  governs  the 
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human  heart  with  more  tyranny,  more  force,  more 
outrage,  and  yet  with  more  softness  than  any  other. 
It  is  called  love ;  and  why  its  name  and  nature  I 
have  thus  long  concealed  from  you,  was  from  the 
apprehension,  that  in  the  solitude  where  you  lived, 
the  sensibility  of  your  heart  might  cause  dangerous 
illusions.  I  have  just  now  been  informed  of  all 
that  has  passed  this  day  since  you  left  your  confine 
ment,  and  of  which  I  imagine  you  thought  me  un 
acquainted,  and  came  now  to  inform  me  ;  but  to 
spare  you  the  declaration,  I  give  you  my  reply 
Avithout  it.  For  these  four  years  I  have  concealed 
a  passion  for  you  of  the  tenderest,  truest  kind ; 
but  your  heart  decides  for  another,  and  I  relinquish 
ray  pretensions.  Yet  do  not  imagine  I  approve 
3'our  choice;  Count  Valantia  is  unworthy  of  you, 
but  you  are  your  own  mistress  ;  and  however  you 
determine,  you  shall  possess  iny  fortune,  and  be 
my  daughter  still. 

A  man.  The  excess  of  my  astonishment  has  alone 
prevented  me  from  interrupting  you  many  times. 
You  accuse  me  in  every  sentence ;  every  word  you 
have  uttered  upbraids  ;  and  your  generosity,  above 
all,  degrades  me.  Did  you  imagine  I  could  accept 
your  favours  while  I  was  wounding  your  peace  of 
mind?  Did  you  suppose  I  could  prefer  to  you  a 
stranger,  who,  if  not  unworthy,  I  could  not  know 
to  be  deserving?  And  yet  this  is  what  you  have 
expected  from  me.  Learn,  my  lord,  to  be  less 
suspicious  ;  affect  less  generosity  and  moderation, 
and  be  less  ungrateful  and  unjust. 

Marq.  Severe  as  your  words  are,  they  inspire  a 
hope  my  heart  had  banished.  Explain  yourself — 
deign. 

Aman.  Explain !  even  now  he  doubts  me. 

Marq.  No  ;  say  but  you  love  me  with  that  pas 
sion  I  have  described,  and  I  will  never  doubt  again. 

Aman.  Ah!  can  I  behold  you  at  my  feet?  you 
to  whom  I  ought  to  kneel  as  my  father  ;  but  whom 
I  would  rather  thus  tenderly  embrace  as  a  lover. 

Marq.  And  does  my  Amanthis  know  what  is 
love ;  yet  feel  it  but  for  me  1  Happiness  unlocked 
for!  O  Alberto!  my  absent  friend,  how  does  my 
heart,  in  this  blest  moment,  regret  all  your  suffer 
ings  with  a  double  force  ;  your  joy,  at  a  moment 
like  the  present,  had  equalled  mine,  and  even 
heightened  this  unexpected  transport. 

Aman.  That  tender  thought  endears  you  more 
than  ever  to  my  heart. 

Marq.  The  recollection  of  my  friends  reminds 
me  of  the  Marchioness.  Amanthis,  to  her  this  dis 
covery  will  give  a  pleasure  you  little  think  of.  I'll 
instantly  go  to  her,  and  make  her  happy  with  the 
news.  Adieu,  my  love  ;  so  far  from  expressing  to 
you  all  that  I  feel  at  present,  I  scarcely  can  com 
prehend  it.  [Exit. 

Aman.  Sure  I  am  now  at  the  height  of  happi 
ness  ;  and  yet  my  lord's  mention  of  my  poor  father, 
cast  for  a  while  a  gloom  over  all  my  joys.  Oh,  my 
dear  father,  why  are  not  you  still  living  to  partake 
our  bliss  !  how  should  I  delight  to  tell  you  all  that 
your  friend  has  done  for  me  !  Ah  !  who  is  coming 
this  way?  a  stranger! — another  follows;  let  me 
avoid  them,  and  fly  to  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Enter  ALBERTO  and  a  Stranger,  dressed  like  Pea 
sants. 

Peasant.  A  young  lady  fled  from  the  place  this 
instant. 

Alb.  Follow  her,  and  prevail  on  her  to  return. 
[Exit  Peasant.]  My  trembling  frame  prevents  the 
office.  Gracious  heaven  !  who  through  various 
calamities  hast  brought  me  to  this  spot,  even  for 
that  benevolence  I  will  bend  in  thanks,  whatever 
be  the  event. 

Enter  Peasant,  leading  AMANTHIS. 

Peasant.  She  is  alarmed,  and  wishes  to  retire 
to  the  castle. 


Alb.  Y 
poor;  I  mean  no 
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do  not  fear  me  because  I  am 
rm  to  any  ;  I  only  wish  to  ask 
which  are  the  apartments  of  Amanthis,  and  how  I 
could  speak  with  her? 

Aman.  I  am  Amanthis. 

Alb.  Indeed!  I  thought  so  by  my  trembling 
heart!  (To  Aman.)  You  are  Amanthis? 

Aman.  Yes,  what  would  you  have  with  me? 

Alb.  (  To  the  Peasant.)  Wait  at  a  little  distance, 
and  let  me  know  if  any  one  is  coming,  that  I  may 
steal  away  unseen.  [Exit Peasant. 

Aman.  Why  these  precautions?  why  send  that 
man  away  who  accompanied  you? 

Alb.  Because  I  wished  to  speak  in  secret  to  you. 

Aman.  Say  what  I  can  do  for  you.  (Aside.)  He 
blushes  to  ask,  and  I'll  prevent  him.  (She  takes 
from  her  neck  a  collar  of  pearls,  and  bracelets  from 
her  arms.)  Here,  this  is  all  I  possess  of  value, 
lake  them,  and  how  much  soever  they  are  worth, 
I  am  sure  I  nevermade  a  better  use  of  them.  Why 
do  you  weep  ? 

Alb.  Because  my  joy  compels  me  :  these  tears, 
young  lady,  express  my  joy,  not  my  sorrow.  I 
find  you  have  a  heart  open  to  compassion ;  take 
back  your  generous  gifts,  for  when  you  kuovv  who 
I  am,  you'll  find  they  would  be  useless  to  me. 

Aman.  Who  are  you?  what  is  your"  name,  your 
occupation,  your  country?  You  are  all  emotion. 
Why  are  you  afraid  to  trust  me?  Do  you  fear  I 
will  betray  you?  No  ;  open  then  your  heart. 

Alb.  To  do  so,  will  recall  to  your  memory  some 
scenes  that  may  affect  you. 

Aman.  What  are  they? 

Alb.  Have  you  preserved  in  your  remembrance 
any  idea  of  the  unhappy  man  to  whom  you  owe 
your  being? 

Aman.  My  father  !  Oh,  heavens !  did  you  know 
him? 

Alb.  You  have  heard  of  him  then? 

A  man.  Yes  ;  and  a  thousand  times  with  my 
tears  I  have  bathed  his  picture,  the  only  treasure 
he  left  me  when  he  went  away.  But  tell  me,  were 
you  with  him  when  he  died  ? 

Alb.  Suppose  he  were  not  dead? 

Aman.  Not!  Oh,  heavens!  You  turn  pale; 
your  eyes  are  filled  with  tears  ;  ah  !  how  could  I  be 
so  long  mistaken?  I  know  you;  I  remember  you. 
(He  opens  his  arms,  and  she  runs  into  them.) 

Alb.  My  daughter  !  my  poor  Amanthis  ! 

Aman.  This  joy  is  too  much  !  my  father !  my 
suffering  father!  (Falls  at  his  feet.)  This  is  the 
happiest  moment  of  my  life. 

Alb.  (Raising  her.)  Alas,  my  child,  repress  this 
ecstasy ,  and  learn  in  what  a  state  of  misery  you 
see  me ;  without  fortune,  without  friends,  without 
support. 

Aman.  Are  you  less  dear  to  me  for  that  ?  be 
sides,  your  state  will  soon  be  changed,  my  Lord 
Almanza  can  do  much.  Within  a  few  days  we 
shall  be  united;  and  you  were  only  wanting  to 
complete  our  happiness. 

Alb.  Are  you  then  ignorant  of  the  horrors  that 
surround  me  ?  A  large  reward  is  published  for  ap 
prehending  me,  and  my  life  must  be  the  conse 
quence.  I  have  travelled  sandy  deserts ;  braved 
the  perils  of  the  most  dangerous  seas  ;  forsook  a 
peaceable  and  safe  asylum,  to  risk  the  snares  laid 
by  my  enemies  here  ;  but  I  came  with  the  hope  to 
find  my  child,  and  never  again  to  lose  her.  I 
knew  not  your  sentiments  for  Almanza.  Pity  my 
error.  I  pleased  myself  with  the  thought,  that  an 
affectionate,  suffering  father,  might  be  more  dear 
to  you  than  all  the  world  besides  ;  and  that,  in  fol 
lowing  him,  and  partaking  his  fate — 

Aman.  Oh,  whitherdo  you  lead  my  imagination? 
Stop,  and  let  me  take  a  view  of  what  I  see  before 
me. 

Alb.  Nay,  be  not  thus  alarmed,  Amanthis.  1 
do  not  command,  nor  even  in  treat.  In  following 
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ine  you  had  surely  been  a  comfort ;  without  for 
tune,  without  friends,  nay,  without  society,  you 
had  atoned  for  them  all.  (Going  to  embrace  her.) 

Aman.  (Falling  at  his  feet.)  In  this  wide  world 
of  sorrow,  I  alone  am  left  to  comfort  you  ;  and  at 
your  feet  I  vow,  though  dying  with  despair,  I'll 
follow  you  to  the  furthermost  part  of  the  universe. 
What  did  I  say  ?  dying !  No,  I  will  live  to  soften 
your  pains,  to  be  a  blessing  to  you. 

Alb.  Do  not  give  me  a  false  hope. 

Aman.  I  do  not.  No,  thus  met,  we  will  never 
part.  But  how  tell  the  news  to — 

Alb.  Almanza  must  not  know  it.  I  depart  this 
very  night.  But  now  consult  your  heart;  if  yon 
repent,  you  have  made  no  promise  ;  I  restore  it  to 
you — speak — pronounce. 

Aman.  I  have  spoken— have  pronounced— have 
promised,  and  will  keep  my  vow. 

Alb.  Then  have  I  found  my  child,  and  found  her 
(embracing  her)  all  my  fondest  wishes  hoped  ! 
Adieu,  my  Amanthis,  till  a  few  minutes  hence, 
when  I  shall  be  at  the  door  which  opens  to  the 
park.  Here  are  two  keys,  take  one  of  them. 
(She  takes  it.)  My  guide,  I  see,  is  coming.  Adieu. 
Was  ever  parent  blest  as  I  am!  [Exit. 

Aman.  "A  few  minutes  hence."  Terrible!— 
What  have  I  done  ?  what  promised?  Oh,  heaven! 
I  am  sinking  under  a  weight  of  misery  ;  a  dullness 
seizes  me ;  my  strength  is  nearly  gone.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  the  Castle. 
Enter   MARCHIONESS  MERIDA. 

March.  In  every  part  of  the  house  I  seek  in  vain 
Amanthis ;  where  can  she  be  ? 

Enter  AMANTHIS,  pale  and  trembling. 

Amanthis,  I  came  here  to  find  you;  the  Marquis 
has  told  me — Oh,  heavens!  what  do  I  see?  you 
are  pale  as  death. 

Aman.  'Tis  nothing,  madam ; — a  sudden  weak 
ness.  What  did  the  Marquis  say? 

March.  His  joy  is  beyond  all  words;  intoxicated 
with  his  bliss,  he  is  this  instant  making  prepara 
tions  for  your  bridal  day  ;  already  the  gates  of  the 
castle  are  thrown  open/ and  nothing  heard  but  re 
joicings. 

A  tnan.  Alas  !  I  am  not  able  to  bear  what  I  feel 
on  the  occasion.  Let  me  retire,  and  in  reflection — 

March.  Go,  and  indulge  the  pleasure  of  reflec 
tion  without  constraint. 

Aman.  Farewell,  dear  Marchioness ;  when  you 
see  my  lord,  tell  him — paint  to  him — 'Adieu. 
(Going.) 

March.  Hark!  is  not  that  Almanza? 

Aman.  Gracious  heaven  forbid.  [Exit. 

March.  No;  why  thus  alarmed?  But  I  will  go 
to  her,  and — (Going.) 

Enter  COUNT  VALANTIA,  meeting  the  Marchioness. 

Count.  I  am  running  from  place  to  place,  in 
quiring  of  every  soul  I  meet,  what  all  this  rejoicing 
is  about  1  and  not  a  creature  has  time  to  tell  me  ; 
perhaps  your  ladyship  will  do  me  that  honour. 

March.  Is  it  possible  you  should  not  know  1 

Count.  I  positively  do  not. 

March.  Nor  can  you  guess  ? 

Count.  No;  unless  it  is  because  I  am  going 
away;  for  I  never  could  be  in  favour  with  the 
master  of  a  house,  if  he  had  a  pretty  woman  in  it. 

March.  Vain,  disappointed  man !  The  rejoicings 
are,  because  the  Marquis  is  shortly  to  be  married 
to  Amanthis. 

Count.  Poor  young  lady  !  poor  young  lady  !  tell 
me  honestly,  now  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart, 
and  tell  me,  if  she  does  not  appear  confused,  sor 
rowful,  uneasy,  and  disturbed?  does  she,  or  does 
she  not? 


March.  Why,  if  I  must  speak,  she  does. 

Count.  Poor  girl,  poor  girl ;  I  protest  I  feel  for 
her. 
Enter  DUKE  MURCIA  and  MARQUIS  ALMANZA. 

Marq.  Amanthis  is  lost,  gone,  stolen  from  me! 

Count.  I  hope  your  lordship  does  not  suspect  me? 

Marq.  I  do  suspect  you — Draw.  (The  Duke 
interposes.) 

March.  (To  the  Duke.)  Dear  my  lord,  don't 
prevent  the  Marquis  ;  is  he  not  in  his  own  house  1 
and  surely  he  may  treat  his  guest  as  he  pleases. 

Duke.  Nephew,  you  must  not  resent  without 
better  proofs;  though  Amanthis  is  fled,  it  must  be 
by  her  own  consent ;  for  was  not  a  key  found  on 
the  inside  the  door  by  which  she  escaped  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  she  unlocked  it  herself. 

Marq.  I  have  lost  her;  what  is  it  to  me,  whe 
ther  by  force  or  fraud  ? 

A  Voice  within.  Amanthis  is  returned ! 
Enter  several  Servants  of  the  house.     77/f  Marquis 

drops  his  sword,  and  runs  impatiently  to  the  door 

at  which  they  entered. 

Marq.  Gracious  heaven! 

Enter  ALBERTO,   superbly  dressed,    leading   in 
AMANTHIS. 

Alb.  'Tis  I  who  am  the  ravisher  ;  and  thus  re 
sign  my  prize  to  one,  whose  right,  by  every  tie  of 
gratitude,  is  superior. 

Marq.  My  Amanthis !  tell  me,  do  I  dream,  or  do 
I  know  that  voice?  Yes,  'tis  my  friend  Alberto! 
(They  embrace.)  And  do  I  receive  Amanthis  from 
thy  hand?  and  can  I  see  you  here,  without  appre 
hensions  for  your  safety  ? 

Alb.  Yes;  for  my  unjust  sentence  is  revoked, 
and  my  misfortunes  at  an  end.  In  the  Indies, 
where  my  distresses  carried  me,  I  did  some  ser 
vice  for  my  native  country,  for  which  I  have  been 
repaid  with  honours,  and  with  riches. 

March.  My  dear  Amanthis,  how  sincerely  do  I 
rejoice  to  see  you  happy  as  you  merit! 

Count.  Madam,  I  sincerely  hope  you  are  happy  • 
and  that  no  remembrance  of  me  may  ever  disturb 
your  tranquillity. 

Duke.  I'll  answer  for  that. 

Marq.  Count,  I  have  to  beg  your  pardon  for  a 
suspicion — 

Count.  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  you  did  me  honour 
by  it ;  where  a  ladv  is  the  subject,  I  like  to  be  sus 
pected. 

Alb.  And  now,  Amanthis,  say  you  pardon  me  the 
momentary  pang  I  gave  you,  while  I  made  trial  of 
my  daughter's  filiallove. 

Aman.  Oh,  my  father!  I  forget  all  my  sorrows 
past,  in  my  present  joy. 

Duke.  I  think  we  seem  all  extremely  happy ; 
every  one,  except  the  poor  Count. 

Count.  The  poor  Count,  sir ! 

Duke.  Yes;  yon  like  to  be  suspected;  and  I 
must  own,  I  suspect  at  this  time — 

Count.  What,  sir? 

Duke.  A  lady  is  in  the  case,  so  don't  be  angry. 

March.  If  I  am  the  object,  I  here  protest — 

Count.  Come  ;  if  you  will  swear  that  you  have 
no  regard  for  me,  and  that  you  will  never,  by  any 
part  of  your  conduct  prove  you  have,  marry  me; 
and  I  will  be  the  most  constant,  faithful  husband — 

March.  You  are  so  indifferent  to  me  at  present, 
I  think  I  may  venture. 

Count.  But  remember,  the  first  time  you  are  in 
love,  I  am  so  no  longer. 

Duke.  Take  him ;  and  at  least  respect  him  that 
he  is  no  hypocrite. 

March.  I  will  take  him ;  for,  with  all  my  care,  I 
might  do  worse.  To  love  with  sincerity  and  judg 
ment,  is  only  reserved  for  superior  minds ;  few 
beings,  such  as  Almanza  and  his  Child  of  Nature. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  Honeycombed  House. 
Enter  POLLY,  with  a  book  in  her  hand. 

Polly.  Well  said,  Sir  George!  O  the  dear  man  ! 
But  so — "  With  these  words  the  enraptur'd  ba 
ronet  (Reading.)  concluded  his  declaration  of 
love." — So  ! — "  But  what  heart  can  imagine, 
(Reading.)  what  toiigue  describe,  or  what  pen  de 
lineate,  the  amiable  confusion  of  Emilia  ?" — Well, 
now  for  it. — "  Reader,  if  thou  art  a  courtly  reader, 
thon  hast  seen,  at  polite  tables,  iced  cream  crim 
soned  with  raspberries  ;  or,  if  thou  art  an  uhcourtlj 
reader,  thou  hast  seen  the  rosy-finger'd  morning 
dawning  in  the  golden  east;" — Dawning  in  the 
golden  east ;  very  pretty — "  Thou  hast  seen,  per 
haps,  (Reading.)  the  artificial  vermillion  on  the 
cheeks  of  Cleora,  or  the  vermillion  of  nature  on 
those  of  Sylvia;  thou  hast  seen — in  a  word,  the 
lovely  face  of  Emilia  was  overspread  with  blushes." 
— This  is  a  most  beautiful  passage,  I  protest; 
well,  a  novel  for  my  money ;  lord,  lord,  my  stupid 
papa  has  no  taste.  He  has  no  notion  of  humour, 
and  character,  and  the  sensibility  of  delicate  feel 
ing.  (Affectedly.')  And  then  mamma — but  where 
was  I? — Oh,  here — "  overspread  with  blushes. 
(Reading.)  Sir  George,  touched  at  her  confusion, 
gently  seized  her  hand,  and  softly  pressing  it  to 
his  bosom,  (Acting  it  as  she  reads.)  where  the  pulses 
of  his  heart  beat  quick,  throbbing  with  tumultuous 
passion,  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice  breathed  out, 
Will  you  not  answer  me,  Emilia?" — tender  crea 
ture  ! — "  She,  half  raising  (Reading  and  acting.) 
her  downcast  eyes,  and  half  inclining  her  averted 
head,  said,  in  faltering  accents — Yes,  sir !"  Well, 
now  ! — "  Then  gradually  recovering,  with  ineffa 
ble  sweetness  she  prepared  to  address  him  ;  when 
Mrs.  Jenkinson  bounced  into  the  room,  threw 


down  a  set  of  China  in  her  hurry,  and  strewed  the 
floor  with  porcelain  fragments  ;  then  turning  Emilia 
round  and  round,  whirled  her  out  of  the  apart 
ment  in  an  instant,  and  struck  Sir  George  dumb 
with  astonishment  at  her  appearance.  She  raved  ; 
but  the  baronet  resuming  his  accustomed  effron 
tery"— 

Enter  Nurse. 
Oh,  nurse,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Well,  and  how — 

Nur.  Well,  chicken. 

Polly.  Tell  me,  tell  me  all  this  instant.  Did  yon 
see  him?  Did  you  give  him  my  letter?  Did 'he 
write?  Will  he  come?  Shall  I  see  him  ?  Have  you 
got  the  answer  in  your  pocket  ?  Have  you — 

Nur.  Blessings  on  her,  how  her  tongue  runs! 

Polly.  Nay,  but  come,  dear  nursee,  tell  me, 
what  did  he  say  ? 

Nur.  Say  ?  why  he  took  the  letter. 

Polly.  Well. 

Nur.  And  kiss'd  it  a  thousand  times,  and  read 
it  a  thousand  times,  and — 

Polly.  Oh,  charming! 

Nur.  And  ran  about  the  room,  and  blest  him 
self,  and,  heaven  preserve  us,  curst  himself,  and — 

Polly.  Very  fine  !  very  fine  ! 

Nur.  And  vowed  he  was  the  most  miserable 
creature  upon  earth,  and  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world,  and — 

Polly.  Prodigiously  fine!  excellent!  My  dear, 
dear  nursee.  (Kissing  her.)  Come,  give  me  the 

Nur.  Letter,  chicken  !  what  letter?          [letter. 

Polly.  The  answer  to  mine.     Come  then  ! 

Nur.  I  have  no  letter.  He  had  such  a  peramble 
to  write,  by  my  troth  I  could  not  stay  for  it. 

Polly.  Psha! 

Nur.  How  soon  you're  affronted  now  ;  he  said 
he'd  send  it  some  time  to-day. 
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Polly.  Send  it  some  time  to-day!  I  wonder, 
now,  (^4*  if  musing.)  how  he  will  convey  it.  Will 
he  squeeze  it,  as  he  did  the  last,  into  the  chicken- 
house  in  the  garden  1  Or  will  he  write  it  in  lemon- 
juice,  and  send  it  in  a  book,  like  blank  paper?  Or 
will  he  throw  it  into  the  house  enclosed  in  an 
orange  ?  Or  will  he—  [has. 

Nur.  Heavens  bless  her,  what  a  sharp  wit  she 

Polly.  I  have  not  read  so  many  books  for  no 
thing.  Novels,  nursee,  novels  !  A  novel  is  the 
only  thing  to  teach  a  girl  life,  and  the  way  of  the 
world,  and  elegant  fancies,  and  love  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 

Nur.  Yes,  yes,  you  are  always  reading  your  sim 
ple  story-books.  The  Ventures  of  Jack  this,  and 
the  History  of  Betsy  t'other,  and  Sir  Humphrys, 
and  women  with  hard  Christian  names.  You  had 
better  read  your  prayer-book,  chicken. 

Polly.  Why  so  I  do;  but  I  am  reading  this  now  ; 
(Looking  into  the  book.)  "  She  raved,  but  the  ba 
ronet" — I  really  think  I  love  Mr.  Scribble  as 
•well  as  Emilia  did  Sir  George.  Do  you  think, 
nursee,  I  should  have  had  such  a  good  notion  of 
love  so  early,  if  I  had  not  read  novels  1  Did  not 
I  make  a  conquest  of  Mr.  Scribble  in  a  single  night 
at  dancing?  But  my  cross  papa  will  hardly  ever 
let  me  go  out;  and  then,  I  know  life  as  well  as  if 
I  had  been  in  the  beau  monde  all  my  days.  I  can 
tell  the  nature  of  a  masquerade  as  well  as  if  I  had 
been  at  twenty.  I  long  for  a  mobbing  scheme  with 
Mr.  Scribble  in  the  two  shilling  gallery,  or  a  snug 
party  a  little  way  out  of  town  in  a  postchaise  ;  and 
then,  I  have  such  a  head  full  of  intrigues  and  con 
trivances.  Oh,  nursee,  a  novel  is  the  only  thing. 

Nur.  Contrivances!  Ay,  marry,  you  have  need 
of  contrivances.  Here  are  your  papa  and  mamma 
fully  resolved  to  marry  you  to  young  Mr.  Ledger, 
Mr.  Simeon  the  rich  Jew's  wife's  nephew,  and  all 
the  while  your  head  runs  upon  nothing  but  Mr. 
Scribble. 

Polly.  A  fiddle-stick's  end  for  Mr.  Ledger  !  I 
tell  you  what,  nursee,  I'll  marry  Mr.  Scribble, 
and  not  marry  Mr.  Ledger,  whether  papa  and 
mamma  choose  it  or  no.  And  how  do  you  think  I'll 
contrive  it? 

Nur.  How,  chicken? 


Polly.  Why,  don't  you  know  ? 
Nur.  No,  indeed. 


Polly.  And  can't  you  guess? 

Nur.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  I. 

Polly.  O  lord,  'tis  the  commonest  thing  in  the 
world.  I  intend  to  elope. 

Nur.  Elope,  chicken?  what's  that! 

Polly.  Why,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  run  away, 
that's  all. 

Nur.  Mercy  on  us  ! — Run  away. 

Polly.  Yes,  run  away,  to  be  sure.  Why  there's 
nothing  in  that,  you  know.  Every  girl  elopes 
when  her  parents  are  obstinate  and  ill-natur'd 
about  marrying  her.  It  was  just  so  with  Betsy 
Thompson,  and  Sally  Wilkins,  and  Clarinda,  and 
Leonora  in  the  History  of  Dick  Careless,  and 
Julia  in  the  Adventures  of  Tom  Ramble,  and  fifty 
others ;  did  not  they  all  elope?  and  so  will  I  too. 
I  have  as  much  right  to  elope  as  they  had;  for  I 
have  as  much  love,  and  as  much  spirit,  as  the 
best  of  them. 

Nur.  Why,  Mr.  Scribble's  a  fine  man  to  be 
sure,  a  gentleman  every  inch  of  him. 

Polly.  So  he  is,  a  dear,  charming  man  !  Will 
you  elope  too,  nursee? 

Nur.  Not  for  the  varsal  world.  Suppose,  now, 
chicken,  your  papa  and  mamma — 

Polly.  What  care  I  for  papa  and  mamma  ?  Have 
not  they  been  married  and  happy  long  enough  ago  ? 
and  are  they  not  still  coaxing,  and  fondling,  and 
kissing  each  other  all  the  daylong?  Where's  my 
dear  love,  (Mimicking.)  my  beauty?  says  papa, 
hobbling  along  with  his  crutch-headed  cane,  and 


his  old  gouty  legs.  Ah,  my  sweeting,  my  precious 
Mr.  Honeycombe,  d'ye  love  your  nown  dear  wife? 
says  mamma  ;  and  then  their  old  eyes  twinkle,  and 
they're  as  loving  as  Darby  and  Joan — Eh  !  nursee. 

Nur.  Oh  fie,  chicken. 

Polly.  And  then,  perhaps,  in  comes  my  utter 
aversion,  Mr.  Ledger,  with  his  news  from  the 
'Change,  and  his  'Change  Alley  wit,  and  his  thirty 
per  cent.  (Mimicking.)  and  stocks  have  risen  one 
and  a  half  and  three-eighths.  I'll  tell  you  what, 
nursee,  they  would  make  fine  characters  for  a  no 
vel,  all  three  of  them. 

Nur.  Ah,  you're  a  graceless  bird  ;  but  I  must 
go  down  stairs,  and  watch  if  the  coast's  clear,  in 
case  of  a  letter. 

Polly.  Could  not  you  go  to  Mr.  Scribble's  again 
after  it? 

Nur.  Again  !  indeed,  Mrs.  Hot-upon't. 

Polly.  Do  now,  my  dear  nursee,  pray  do  ;  and 
call  at  the  circulating  library  as  you  go  along,  for 
the  rest  of  this  novel,  "  The  History  of  Sir  George 
Trueman  and  Emilia;"  and  tell  the  bookseller  to 
be  sure  to  send  me  "  The  British  Amazon,"  and 
"  Tom  Faddle,"  and  the  rest  of  the  new  novels 
this  winter,  as  soon  as  ever  they  come  out. 

Nur.  Ah,  pise  on  your  naughty  novels,  I  say. 

[Exit. 

Polly.  Ay,  go  now,  my  dear  nursee,  go,  there's 
a  good  woman.  What  an  old  fool  it  is ;  with  her 
pise  on  it — and  fie,  chicken — and  no,  by  my  troth. 
(Mimicking.)  Lord!  what  a  strange  house  I  live 
in  ;  not  a  soul  in  it,  except  myself,  but  what  are 
all  queer  animals,  quite  droll  creatures.  There's 
papa  and  mamma,  and  the  old  foolish  nurse. 

Re-enter  Nurse,  with  a  band-box. 
Oh,  nursee,  what  brings  you  back  so  soou  ?  What 
have  you  got  there? 

Nur.  Mrs.  Commode's  'prentice  is  below,  and 
has  brought  home  your  new  cap,  chicken. 

Polly.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see.  ( Opening  the 
box.)  Well,  I  swear  this  is  a  mighty  pretty  cap, 
isn't  it,  nursee  ?  Ha !  what's  this  ?  ( Looking  into 
the  box.)  Oh,  charming!  a  letter!  did  not  I  tell 
you  so?  Let's  see,  let's  see.  (Opening  the  letter 
hastily,  it  contains  three  or  four  sheets.)  Joy  of  my 
soul — only  hope — eternal  bliss.  (Dipping  into  dif 
ferent  places.)  The  cruel  blasts  of  coyness  and  dis- 
dain  blow  out  the  flame  of  love,  but  then  the  virgin 
breath  of  kindness  and  compassion  blows  it  in  again. 
Prodigious  pretty !  isn't  it,  nursee?  (Turning  over 
the  leaves.) 

Nur.  Yes,  that  is  pretty,  but  what  a  deal  there 
is  on't.  It's  an  old  saying  and  a  true  one,  the 
more  there's  said,  the  less  there's  done.  Ah,  they 
wrote  otherguess  sort  of  letters,  when  I  was  a  girl. 
(  While  she  talks,  Polly  reads.) 

Polly.  Lord,  nursee,  if  it  was  not  for  novels  and 
love-letters,  a  girl  would  have  no  use  for  her 
writing  and  reading.  But  what's  here  ?  (Reading.) 
Poetry  !  "  Well  may  I  cry  out  with  Alonzo  in  the 
Revenge — 

'  Where,  didst  thou  steal  those  eyes?  From  heaven? 

Thou  didst,  and  'tis  religion  to  adore  them!'  " 
Excellent !  oh  !  he's  a  dear  man. 

Nur.  Ay,  to  be  sure  ;  but  you  forget  your  let 
ter-carrier  below  ;  she'll  never  bring  you  another, 
if  you  don't  speak  to  her  kindly. 

Polly  Speak  to  her !  why,  I'll  give  her  a  crown, 
woman.  Tell  her  I  am  coming.  I  will  but  just 
read  my  letter  over  five  or  six  times,  and  go  to 
her.  Oh,  he's  a  charming  man  !  (Reading.)  Very 
fine,  very  pretty;  be  writes  as  well  as  Bob  Love 
lace.  (Kissing  the  letter.)  Oh,  dear,  sweet  Mr. 
Scribble !  [Exeunt . 

SCENE  II.— Another  Apartment. 

MR.  and  MRS.   HONEYCOMBE    at  breakfast; 

Honeycombe  reading  the  Newspaper. 

Mrs.  H.  My  dear  !     (Peevishly.} 
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Honey.  What  d'ye  say,  my  love  1  (Still  reading.) 
Mrs.  H.  You  take  no  notice  of  me.     Lay  by  that 

silly  paper — put  it  down — come  then — drink  your 

tea.     You  don't  love  me  now. 

Honey.  Ah!  my  beauty  !  (Looking  very  fondly.} 
Mrs.  H.    Do  you  love   your    own   dear  wife? 


She  knows  I  do.    Don't  you, 


(Tenderly.} 

Honey.  Dearly 
my  beauty? 

Mrs.  H.  Ah,you're  a  dear,  dear  man.  (Rising  and 
kissing  him.}  He  does  loves  her ;  and  he's  her  own 
husband ;  and  she  loves  him  most  dearly  and  ten 
derly,  that  she  does.  (Kissing  him.) 

Honey.  My  beauty  !  I  have  a  piece  of  news  for 

Mrs.H.  What  is  it,  my  sweeting?  [you. 

Honey.  The  paper  here  says,  that  young  Tom 
Seaton,  of  Aldersgate-street,  was  married  yester 
day  at  Bow  Church,  to  Miss  Fairly  of  Cornhill. 

Mrs.H.  A  flaunting,  flaring  hussy;  shea  hus 
band! 

Honey.  But  what  does  my  beauty  think  of  her 
own  daughter? 

Mrs.  H.  Of  our  Polly,  sweeting? 

Honey.  Ay,  Polly ;  what  sort  of  a  wife  d'ye 
think  she'll  make,  my  love  ?  I  concluded  every 
thing  with  Mr.  Simeon  yesterday,  and  expect  Mr. 
Ledger  every  minute. 

Mrs.H.  Think,  iny  sweeting!  why  I  think,  if 
she  loves  him  half  so  well  as  I  do  my  own  dear 
man,  that  she'll  never  suffer  him  out  of  her  sight ; 
that— (They  both  ogle  fondly.}  Oh,  my  dear,  it's 
impossible  to  say  how  dearly  I  love  you.  (Kissing 
and  fondling  him.) 

Enter  LEDGER. 

JLedg.  Hey-day  !  what  now,  good  folks,  what 
now  ?  Are  you  so  much  in  arrear  ?  or  are  you  pay 
ing  off  principal  and  interest  both  at  once  f 

Honey.  My  dear  !  Consider — Mr.  Ledger  is — 

Mrs.  H.  What  signifies  Mr.  Ledger  ?  He  is  one 
of  the  family,  you  know,  my  sweeting. 

Ledg.  Ay,  so  I  am,  never  mind  me,  never  mind 
me.  Though,  by-the-by,  I  should  be  glad  of  some 
body  to  make  much  of  me,  too.  Where's  Miss 
Polly  ? 

Honey.  That's  right,  that's  right.    Here,  John! 

Enter  JOHN. 

Where's  Polly  ?  ' 

John.  In  her  own  room,  sir. 

Honey.  Tell  her  to  come  here  ;  and  hark  ye, 
John,  while  Mr.  Ledger  stays,  I  am  not  at  home  to 
anybody  else.  [Exit  John^ 

Ledg.  Not  at  home !  are  those  your  ways  ?  If  I 
was  to  give  such  a  message  to  my  servant,  I  should 
expect  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  out  against  me 
the  next  day. 

Honey.  Ay,  you  men  of  large  dealings  ;  it  was 
so  with  me,  when  I  was  in  business.  But  where's 
this  girl?  what  can  she  be  about?  My  beauty,  do 
step  yourself,  and  send  her  here  immediately. 

Mrs.H.  I  will,  my  sweeting !  Mr.  Ledger,  your 
servant.  B'ye,  dearest!  [Exit. 

Honey.  Ha,  ha !  you  see,  Mr.  Ledger,  you  see 
what  you  are  to  come  to ;  but  I  beg  pardon,  I 
quite  forgot ;  have  you  breakfasted  ? 

Ledg.  Breakfasted!  ay,  four  hours  ago,  and 
done  an  hundred  tickets  since,  over  a  dish  of  cof 
fee,  at  Jonathan^.  Let  me  see,  (Pulling  out  his 
watch.}  bless  my  soul,  it's  eleven  o'clock  !  I  wish 
Miss  would  come.  It's  transfer-day.  I  must  be 
at  the  Bank,  before  twelve,  without  fail. 

Honey.  Oh,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  POLLY. 

Come,  child!  where  have  you  been  all  this  time ? 
Well,  sir,  I'll  leave  you  together.  Polly,  you'll— 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  Your  servant,  Mr.  Ledger,  your 
servant. 


•,  your 
[Exit. 


Polly.  (Aside.}  What  a  monster  of  a  man  ! 
What  will  the  frightful  creature  say  to  me  ?  I  am 
now,  for  all  the  world,  just  in  the  situation  of  poor 
Clarissa,  and  the  wretch  is  ten  times  uglier  than 
Soames  himself. 

Ledg.  Well,  Miss. 

Polly.  (Aside.}  He  speaks  !  what  shall  I  say  to 
him  ?  Suppose  I  have  a  little  sport  with  him.  I 
will,  I'll  indulge  myself  with  a  few  airs  of  distant 
flirtation  at  first,  and  then  treat  him  like  a  dog. 
I'll  use  him  worse  than  Nancy  Howe  ever  did  Mr. 
Hickman.  Pray,  sir,  (To  Ledger.}  did  you  ever 
read  the  History  of  Emilia? 

Ledg.  Not  I,  Miss,  not  I.  I  have  no  time  to 
think  of  such  things,  not  I.  I  hardly  ever  read 
anything,  except  the  Daily  Advertiser,  or  the  List 
at  Lloyd's ;  nor  write  neither,  except  it's  my 
name,  now  and  then.  I  keep  a  dozen  clerks  for 
nothing  in  the  world  else  but  to  write. 

Polly.  A  dozen  clerks  !     Prodigious  ! 

Ledg.  Ay,  a  dozen  clerks.  Business  must,  be 
done,  Miss  !  We  have  large  returns,  and  the  ba 
lance  must  be  kept  on  the  right  side  you  know. 
In  regard  to  last  year  now — Our  returns  from  the 
first  of  January  to  the  last  of  December,  fifty-nine, 
were  to  the  amount  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  ster 
ling.  We  clear,  upon  an  average,  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  per  cent.  Cast  up  the  twelves  in  sixty 
thousand,  and  you  may  make  a  pretty  good  guess 
at  our  net  profits. 

Polly.  Net  profits ! 

Ledg.  Ay,  Miss,  net  profits  ;  Simeon  and  Led 
ger  are  names  as  well  known  as  any  in  the  Alley, 
and  good  for  as  much  at  the  bottom  of  a  piece  of 
paper.  But  no  matter  for  that,  you  must  know 
that  I  have  an  account  to  settle  with  you,  Miss. 
You're  on  the  debtor  side  in  my  books,  I  can  tell 
you,  Miss. 

Polly    In  your  debt,  Mr.  Ledger! 

Ledg.  Overhead  and  ears  in  my  debt,  Miss. 

Polly.  I  hate  to  be  in  debt  of  all  things ;  pray 
let  me  discharge  you  at  once,  for  I  can't  endure  to 
be  dunn'd. 

Ledg.  Not  so  fast,  Miss,  not  so  fast.  Right 
reckoning  makes  long  friends ;  suppose,  now,  we 
should  compound  this  matter,  and  strike  a  balance 
in  favour  of  both  parties. 

Polly.  How  d'ye  mean  ?  Mr.  Ledger. 

Ledg.  Why  then,  in  plain  English,  Miss,  I  love 
you — I'll  marry  you ;  my  uncle  Simeon  and  Mr. 
Honeycombe  have  settled  the  matter  between 
them  ;  I  am  fond  of  the  match,  and  hope  you  are 
the  same.  There's  the  sum  total. 

Polly.  Is  it  possible  that  I  can  have  any  charms 
for  Mr.  Ledger? 

Ledg.  Charms,  Miss?  You  are  all  over  charms. 
I  like  you,  I  like  your  person,  your  family,  your 
fortune;  I  like  you  altogether.  The  Omniums, 
eh,  Miss!  I  like  the  Omniums,  and  don't  care  how 
large  a  premium  I  give  for  them. 

Polly.  Lord,  sir. 

Ledg.  Come,  Miss,  let's  both  set  our  hands  to 
it,  and  sign  and  seal  the  agreement,  without  loss 
of  time  or  hindrance  of  business. 

Polly.  Not  so  fast,  sir,  not  so  fast ;  right 
reckoning  makes  long  friends,  you  know,  Mr. 
Ledger. 

Ledg.  Miss! 

Polly.  After  so  explicit  and  polite  a  declaration 
on  your  part,  you  will  expect,  no  doubt,  some  suit 
able  returns  on  mine. 

Ledg.  To  be  sure,  Miss,  to  be  sure ;  ay,  ay,  let's 
examine  the  per  contra. 

Polly.  What  you  have  said,  Mr.  Ledger,  has,  I 
take  it  for  granted,  been  very  sincere. 

Ledg.  Very  sincere,  upon  my  credit,  Miss. 

Polly.  For  my  part,  then,  I  must  declare,  how 
ever  unwillingly — 
Ledg.  Out  with  it,  Miss 
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Polly.  That  the  passion  I  entertain  for  you  is 
equally  strong — 

Ledg.  Oh  brave  ! 

Polly.  And  that  I  do,  with  equal,  or  more  sin 
cerity — 

Ledg.  Thank  you,  Miss  ;  thank  you! 

Polly.  Hate  and  detest— 

Ledg.  How  !  how  ! 
'  Polly.  Loathe  and  abhor  you. 

Ledg.  What,  what! 

Polly.  Your  sight  is  shocking  to  me,  your  con 
versation  odious,  and  your  passion  contemptible. 

Ledg.  Mighty  well,  Miss;  mighty  well. 

Polly.  You  are  a  vile  book  of  arithmetic,  a 
table  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  You  are  uglier 
than  a  figure  of  eight,  and  more  tiresome  than  the 
multiplication-table.  There's  the  sum  total. 

Ledg.  Very  fine,  very  fine,  Miss !  Mr.  Honey- 
combe  shall  know  this.  He'll  bring  you  below  par 
again,  I  warrant  you.  [Exit. 

Polly.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  There  he  goes  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
I  have  out-topped  them  all ;  Miss  Howe,  Narcissa, 
Clarinda,  Polly  Barnes,  Sophy  Willis,  and  all  of 
them.  None  of  them  ever  treated  an  odious  fellow 
with  half  so  much  spirit.  This  would  make  an 
excellent  chapter  in  a  new  novel.  But  here  comes 
papa,  in  a  violent  passion,  no  doubt.  No  matter, 
it  will  only  furnish  materials  for  the  next  chapter. 

Enter  HONEYCOMBE. 

Honey.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  extraordi 
nary  behaviour  1  How  dare  you  treat  Mr.  Ledger 
so  ill,  and  behave  so  undutifully  to  your  papa,  and 
mamma?  You  are  a  spoilt  child;  your  mamma 
and  I  have  been  too  fond  of  you. 

Polly.  Lord !  papa,  how  can  you  be  so  angry 
with  me?  I  am  as  dutiful  as  any  girl  in  the  world. 
But  there's,always  an  uproar  in  the  family  about 
marrying  the  daughter;  and  now  poor  I  must  suf 
fer  in  my  turn. 

Honey.  Hark  ye,  Miss  !  Why  did  not  you  re 
ceive  Mr.  Ledger  as  your  lover  ? 

Polly.  Lover!  Oh,  dear  papa!  he  has  no  more 
of  a  lover  about  him!  He  never  so  much  as  cast 
one  languishing  look  towards  me,  never  once  prest 
my  hand,  or  struck  his  breast,  or  threw  himself  at 
my  feet,  or — Lord !  I  read  such  a  delightful  de 
claration  of  love  in  the  new  novel  this  morning. 
First,  papa,  Sir  George  Trueman — 

Honey.  Devil  take  Sir  George  Trueman !  these 
cursed  novels  have  turned  the  girl's  head  ;  isn't 
Mr.  Ledger  a  husband  of  your  papa  and  mamma's 
providing?  and  ar'n't  they  the  properest  persons 
to  dispose  of  you  1 

Polly.  Dispose  of  me!  See  there  now;  why  you 
have  no  notion  of  these  things,  papa !  Your  head's 
so  full  of  trade  and  commerce,  that  you  would  dis 
pose  of  your  daughter  like  a  piece  of  merchandise; 
but  my  heart  is  my  own  property,  and  at  nobody's 
disposal  but  my  own.  Sure,  you  would  not  consign 
me,  like  a  bale  of  silk,  to  Ledger  and  Co.  eh ! 
papa! 

Honey.  Her  impudence  amazes  me.  You're  an 
undutiful— 

Polly.  Not  at  all  undutiful,  papa ;  hut  I  hate 
Mr.  Ledger  ;  I  can't  endure  the  sight  of  him;  nay, 
more,  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  my  heart  is  de 
voted  to  another.  I  have  an  insuperable  passion 
for  him  ;  and  nothing  shall  shake  my  affection  for 
my  dear  Mr.  Scribble. 

Honey.  Mr.  Scribble !  Who's  Mr.  Scribble  1  I'll 
turn  you  out  of  doors;  I'll  have  you  confin'd  to 
your  chamber;  get  out  of  my  sight;  I'll  have  you 
lock'd  up  this  instant. 

Polly.  Lock'd  up  !  I  thought  so.  Whenever  a 
poor  girl  refuses  to  marry  any  horrid  creature  her 
parents  provide  for  her,  then  she's  to  be  lock'd  up 
immediately.  Poor  Clarissa !  Poor  Sophy  Wes 


tern  !  I  am  now  going  to  be  treated  just  as  you 
have  been  before  me. 

Honey.  Those  abominable  books  !  But  you  shall 
have  no  more  novels — Get  along  I  say.  No  pen 
and  ink  to  scrawl  letters — Why  don't  you  go  ? 
Nor  no  trusty  companion — Get  along.  I  11  have 
you  lock'd  up  this  instant,  and  the  key  of  your 
chamber  shall  be  in  your  mamma's  custody. 

Polly.  Indeed,  papa,  you  need  not  give  my 
mamma  so  much  trouble.  I  have — 

Honey.  Get  along,  I  say. 

Polly.  1  have  read  of  such  things  as  ladders  of 
ropes — 

Honey.  Out  of  my  sight! 

Polly.  Or  of  escaping  out  of  the  window,  by  ty 
ing  the  sheets  together ;  or  of  throwing  one's-self 
into  the  street  upon  a  feather-bed — 

Honey.  I'll  turn  you  out  of  doors. 

Polly.  Or  of  being  catch'd  in  a  gentleman's 
arms — 

Honey.  Zounds!  I'll— 

Polly.  Or  of— 

Honey.  Will  you  be  gone  1  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Polly's  Apartment. 
Enter  SCRIBBLE,  disguised  in  a  Livery. 

Scrib.  So  !  In  this  disguise  Mistress  Nurse  has 
brought  me  hither  safe,  and  undiscovered.     Now 
for  Miss  Polly !  here's  her  letter :  a  true  picture 
of  her   nonsensical    self: — "  To   my  dearest  Mr. 
Scribble"  (Reading  the  direction.)    And  the   seal 
two  doves  billing,  with  this  motto : 
We  two, 
When  we  woo, 
Sill  and  coo. 

Pretty  !  and  a  plain  proof  I  shan't  have  much 
trouble  with  her.  I'll  make  short  work  on't :  I'll 
carry  her  off  to-day,  if  possible,  clap  up  a  marriage 
at  once,  and  then  down  upon  our  marrow-bones, 
and  ask  pardon  and  blesing  of  papa  and  mamma. 
(Noise  without.)  Here  she  comes. 

Honey.  (Without.)  Get  along,  I  say  !  Up  to  your 
own  chamber,  hussy ! 

Polly.  (Without.)  Well,  papa,  I  am— 

Scrib.  O  the  devil !  Her  father  coming  up  with 
her!  What  shall  I  do ?  (Running  about.)  Where 
shall  I  hide  myself?  I  shall  certainly  be  discoverd. 
I'll  get  up  the  chimney.  Zounds !  they  are  just 
here  1  Ten  to  one  the  old  cuff  may  not  stay  with 
her.  I'll  pop  into  this  closet.  [Exit. 

Enter  HONEYCOMBE  and  POLLY. 

Honey.  Here,  Mistress  Malapert,  stay  here,  if 
you  please,  and  chew  the  cud  of  disobedience  and 
mischief  in  private. 

Polly.  Very  well,  papa. 

Honey.  Very  well !  Tis  not  very  well :  I  have  a 
good  mind  to  keep  you  upon  bread  and  water  this 
month.  I'll— I'll— But  I'll  say  no  more.  I'll  lock 
you  up,  and  carry  the  key  to  your  mamma:  she'll 
take  care  of  you.  You  will  have  Mr.  Scribble  : 
let's  see  how  he  can  get  to  you  now.  (Shewing  the 
key.)  [Exit,  locking  the  door. 

Polly.  And  so  I  will  have  Mr.  Scribble,  too,  do 
what  you  can,  old  Squaretoes.  I  am  provided 
with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  in  spite  of  their  teeth. 
I  remember  that  Clarissa  had  cunning  drawers 
made  on  purpose  to  secure  those  things,  in  case  of 
an  accident :  I  am  very  glad  I  have  had  caution 
enough  to  provide  myself  with  the  same  implements 
of  intrigue,  though  with  a  little  more  ingenuity^ 
Indeed,  now  they  make  standishes,  and  tea-chests, 
and  dressing-boxes,  in  all  sorts  of  shapes  and 
figures ;  but  mine  are  of  my  own  invention.  Here 
I've  got  an  excellent  ink-horn  in  my  pin-c,ushijn, 
and  a  case  of  pens,  and  some  paper,  in  my  fan : 
(Produces  them.)  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Scribble  im- 
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mediately :  I  shall  certainly  see  him  eaves-dropping 
about  our  door  the  first  opportunity,  and  then  I'll 
toss  it  to  him  out  of  the  window.  (Sits  down  to 
write.} 

Scrib.  (  Putting  his  head  out  of  the  door  of  the  clo 
set.)  A  clear  coast,  I  find.  The  old  codger's  gone, 
and  has  locked  me  up  with  his  daughter :  so  much 
the  better.  Pretty  soul !  what  is  she  about? — 
writing?  A  letter  to  me,  I'll  bet  ten  to  one:  I'll 
go  and  answer  it  in  proprid  persona.  (Comes  for 
ward,  and  stands  behind  Polly,  looking  over  her 
writing.) 

Polly.  (  Writing.}  Me — in — your — arms.  Let  me 
see:  what  have  I  written?  (Reading.)  My  dear 
est  dear,  Mr.  Scribble. 

Scrib.  I  thought  so. 

Polly.  (Reading.)  I  am  now  writing  in  the  most 
cruel  confinement.  Fly  then,  oh  fly  to  me  on  the  wings 
of  love,  release  me  from  this  horrid  gaol,  and  imprison 
me  in  your  arms." 

Scrib.  That  I  will,  with  all  my  heart.  (Embracing 
her.) 

Polly.  Oh!  (Screaming.) 

Scrib.  O,  the  devil !  why  do  you  scream  so?  I 
shall  be  discovered,  in  spite  of  fortune.  (Running 
about.) 

Polly.  Bless  me !  is  it  you  ?  Hush  !  (Running  to 
the  door.)  Here's  ray  father  coming  up  stairs  I  pro 
test ! 

Scrib.  What  the  deuce  shall  I  do?  I'll  run  into 
the  closet  again. 

Polly.  O  no!  he'll  search  the  closet:  jump  out 
of  the  window. 

Scrib.  I  beg  to  be  excused. 

Polly.  Lord!  here's  no  time  to — he's  here  :  get 
under  the  table.  (Scribble  hides.)  Lie  still :  what 
shall  I  say  ?  (Sits  down  by  the  table.) 

Enter  HONEYCOMBE. 

Honey.  How  now,  hussy?  What's  all  this  noise? 

Polly.  Sir!     (A/ecting  surprise.) 

Honey.  What  made  you  scream  so  violently  ? 

Polly.  Scream,  papal 

Honey.  Scream,  papa!  Ay,  scream,  hussy! — 
"What  made  you  scream,  I  say? 

Polly.  Lord,  papa !  I  have  never  opened  my  lips ; 
but  have  been  in  a  philosophical  reverie  ever  since 
you  left  me. 

Honey.  I  am  sure  I  thought  I  heard — But,  how 
now,  hussy?  what's  here?  pens,  ink,  and  paper! 
How  came  you  by  these  ?  So,  so !  fine  contri 
vances  !  (Examining  them.)  And  a  letter  began, 
too  !  Cruel  confinemenl-^-wings  of  love — your  arms. 
(Reading.)  Ah  !  you  forward  slut!  But  I  am  glad 
I  have  discovered  this.  I'll  seize  these  moveables. 
So,  so !  now  write,  if  you  can :  nobody  shall  come 
near  you :  send  to  him,  if  you  can.  Now  see  how 
Mr.  Scribble  will  get  at  you !  Now  I  have  you  safe, 
mistress  !  and  now,  ha,  ha !  now  you  may  make 
love  to  the  table.  Heyday !  what's  here?  a  man ! 
(Seeing Scribble.)  There  was  a  noise,  then  !  Have 
I  caught  you,  madam?  Come,  sir;  come  out  of  your 
hole.  (  Scribble  comes  from  under  the  table.)  A  foot 
man!  Who  the  devil  are  you,  sir?  Where  did  you 
come  from?  What  d'ye  want  ?  How  came  you  here? 
Eh?  sirrah!  [him? 

Scrib.  Sir— I— I— What  the  deuce  shall  I  say 
to  him? 

Honey.  Speak,  rascal ! 

Scrib.  Sir — I — I — I  came  about  a  little  business 
to  Miss  Honeycombe. 

Honey.  Business !  Ay,  you  look  like  a  man  of 
business,  indeed !  What!  you  were  to  carry  this 
scrawl  of  a  love-letter,  I  suppose?  Eh?  sirrah! 

Scrib.  A  lucky  mistake!  1 11  humour  it.  (Aside.) 

Honey.  What's  that  you  mutter?  Whose  livery 
is  this  ?  Who  do  you  belong  to,  fellow  ? 

Scrib.  My  master. 


Honey.  And  who  is  your  master,  sir? 

Scrib.  A  gentleman. 

Polly.  Papa  don't  suspect  who  he  is.  I  must 
speak  for  him.  (Aside.)  This  honest  young  man 
belongs  to  the  gentleman  I  told  you  I  was  devoted 
to,  Mr.  Scribble,  papa. 

Honey.  To  Mr.  Scribble,, does  he?  Very  fine! 

Scrib.  Yes,  sir,  to  Mr.  Scribble ;  a  person  of 
fortune  and  character;  a  man  of  fashion,  sir  !  Miss 
Polly  need  not  blush  to  own  her  passion  for  him  : 
I  don't  know  a  finer  gentleman  about  town  than 
Mr.  Scribble. 

Polly.  Lord,  how  well  he  behaves!  We  shall 
certainly  bam  the  old  gentleman.  (Aside.) 

Honey.  Get  out  of  my  house  this  instant !  I've  a 
good  mind  to  have  you  tossed  in  a  blanket,  or 
dragged  through  a  horse-pond,  or  tied  neck  and 
heels,  and — I've  a  good  mind  to  carrj  you  before 
the  sitting  alderman,  you  dog,  you  ! 

Scrib.  I  won't  give  you  that  trouble,  sir.  Miss 
Honeycombe,  I  kiss  your  hands  :  you  have  no  fur 
ther  commands  for  my  master,  at  present,  ma'am? 
your  compliments,  I  suppose? 

Polly.  Compliments!  My  best  love  to  my  dear 
Mr.  Sc'ribble. 

Scrib.  Pretty  soul ! 

Honey.  This  is  beyond  all  patience!  Out  of  my 
house,  sirrah  !  Where  are  all  my  fellows  ?  I'll  have 
you  thrown  out  of  the  window.  You  shall  be  trun 
dled  down  stairs  headlong,  you  shall. 

Scrib.  Patience,  old  gentleman ;  I  shall  go  out 
of  the  house  the  same  way  I  came  into  it:  and  let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  by  way  of  a  kind  way  at  parting, 
that,  scold  Miss  Polly  ever  so  much,  watch  her  ever 
so  narrowly,  or  confine  her  ever  so  closely,  Mr. 
Scribble  will  have  her,  whether  you  will  or  no.  [Exit. 

Honey.  An  impudent  dog!  I'll  have  his  livery 
stript  over  his  ears,  for  his  insolence.  As  for  you, 
my  young  mistress,  I'll  bring  down  your  high  spirit, 
I  warrant  you!  There,  ma  am!  sit  there,  if  you 
please.  (Forcing  her  into  a  chair.)  We'll  send 
you  the  "Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  or  the  «'  Practice 
of  Piety,"  to  read;  or  a  chair,  a  screen,  or  a 
carpet,  to  work  with  your  needle.  We'll  find  you 
employment :  some  other  books  than  novels,  and 
some  better  company  than  Mr.  Scribble's  footman. 
Have  done  with  your  nonsense,  and  learn  to  make 
a  pudding,  you  baggage  !  [Exit. 

Polly.  Well,  this  is  a  curious  adventure,  truly  ! 
If  I  could  but  make  my  escape  now,  after  all,  it 
would  be  admirable :  I  am  sure  Mr. Scribble  would 
not  go  far  from  the  house.  Let  me  see  :  how  can 
I  manage  it?  Suppose  I  force  the  lock,  or  take  off* 
the  screws  of  it,  or  get  the  door  off  the  hinges  :  I'll 
try.  (Going,  stops.)  Or,  hold;  I  have  a  brighter 
thought  than  any  of  them  :  I'll  set  fire  to  the  house, 
and  so  be  carried  oft',  like  stolen  goods,  in  the  con 
fusion.  A  most  excellent  contrivance  :  I  must  put 
it  in  practice.  (Noise  without.)  Odear!  here's 
somebody  coming. 

After  unlocking  the  door,  enter  Nurse. 

Oh!  nurse,  is  it  you?  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you. 
I  thought  it  had  been  papa,  or  mamma. 

Nur.  Ah,  chicken,  I  have  taken  care  of  your 
mamma.  Mr.  Honeycombe  brought  her  the  key  in 
a  parlous  fury,  with  orders  to  let  nobody  go  near 
you,  except  himself.  But,  madam,  I  can't  choose 
but  laugh,  madam  had  taken  a  glass  extraordinary 
of  her  cordial,  and  I  have  left  her  fast  asleep  in  her 
own  chamber. 

Polly.  The  luckiest  thing  in  the  world.  Now, 
my  dear  nursee,  you  may  let  your  poor  bird  out  of 
her  cage.  Away  !  away,  this  instant ! 

Nur.  Softly,  chicken,  softly  ;  you  ruined  all  with 
Mr.  Scribble,  just  now,  by  making  a  noise,  you 
know. 

Polly.  Lord,  nursee,  I  had  no  power  of  reflection : 
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I  was  quite  frightened.  I  was  as  much  surprised 
as  Sophy  Western,  when  she  saw  Tom  Jones  in  the 
looking-glass. 

Nur.  Hush;  you  shall  steal  off  immediately. 
Your  papa  is  very  busy  with  Mr.  Ledger.  Mr. 
Scribble  is  waiting  with  a  hackney-chair  but  in  the 
next  street ;  you  may  slip  slily  into  it,  and  be  con 
veyed  to  his  lodgings  in  a  trice,  chicken. 

Polly.  And  he  strut  before  the  chair  all  the  way 
in  his  livery,  and  cry,— "  By  your  leave,  sir;  by 
your  leave,  ma'am.  Eh  !  admirable !  Come, 
nursee,  I  long  to  be  in  his  hands. 

[Exit,  following  the  Nurse. 

SCENE  IV.— Mrs.  Honeycombe's  Apartment. 

MRS.  HONEYCOMBE  alone.     Several  phials  on  the 

table,  tcith  labels. 

Mrs.  H.  I  am  not  at  all  well  to-day.  {Yawns, 
as  if  just  waking.)  Such  a  quantity  of  tea  in  a  morn 
ing  makes  one  quite  nervous  ;  andMr.  Honeycombe 
does  not  choose  it  qualified.  I  have  such  a  di/,zi- 
ness  in  my  head,  it  absolutely  turns  round  with  me. 
I  don't  think,  neither,  that  the  hysteric  water  is 
warm  enough  for  my  stomach.  I  must  speak  to 
Mr  Julep,  to  order  me  something  rather  more  com 
fortable. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nur,  Did  you  call,  ma'am? 

Mrs.  H.  Oh!  nurse,  is  it  you?  No;  I  did  not 
call.  Where's  Mr.  Honeycombe'? 

Nur.  Below  stairs,  in  the  parlour,  madam.  I  did 
not  think  she'd  have  wak'd  so  soon  :  If  she  should 
miss  the  key,  now,  before  I've  an  opportunity  to 
lay  it  down  again  !  (Aside.} 

Mrs.  H.  What  d'ye  say,  nurse? 

Nur.  Say,  madam?  Say?  I  say,  I  hope  you're  a 
little  better,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  H.  Oh,  nurse !  I  am  perfectly  giddy  with 
my  nerves,  and  so  low  spirited ! 

Nur.  Poor  gentlewoman !  Suppose  I  give  you  a 
sup  out  of  the  case  of  Italian  cordials,  ma'am,  that 
was  sent  as  a  present  from  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-him, 
in  Cf  utched-Fryars ;  the  Italian  merchant,  with  the 
long  name. 

Mrs.H.  Filthy  poison !  don't  mention  it:  faugh  ! 
I  hate  the  very  names  of  them.  You  know,  nurse, 
I  never  touch  any  cordials,  but  what  come  from 
the  apothecary's.  What  o'clock  is  it  ?  Isn't  it  time 
to  take  my  draught? 

Nur.  By  my  troth,  I  believe  his!  Let  me  see,  I 
believe  this  is  it.  (Takes  up  a  phial,  and  slips  the 
key  upon  the  table.}  "  The  stomachic  draught,  to  be 
taken  an  hour  before  dinner.  For  Mrs.  Honeycombe." 
(Reading  the  label.)  Ay,  this  is  it.  By  my  troth, 
I  am  glad  I've  got  rid  of  the  key  again  !  (Aside.} 

Mrs.  H.  Come,  then ;  give  it  me :  I'm  afraid  I 
can't  take  it:  it  goes  sadly  against  me.  (Vrinking.) 

Honey.  (Without.}  Run,  John,  run  !  after  them 
immediately!  Harry,  do  yon  run,  too!  Stick  close 
to  Mr.  Ledger.  Don't  return  without  them,  for 
your  life ! 

Nur.  Good  lack !  good  lack  !  they're  discover 
ed,  as  sure  as  the  day  !  (Aside.} 

Mrs.  H.  Lord,  nurse !  what's  the  matter? 

Nur.  I  don't  know,  by  my  troth ! 

Enter  HONEYCOMBE. 

Mrs.H.  O,  my  sweeting!  I  am  glad  you  are 
come  :  I  was  so  frighted  about  you!  (Rises,  and 
seems  disordered.} 

Honey.  Zounds !  my  dear — 

Mrs.  H.  O !  don't  swear,  my  dearest. 

Honey.  Zounds !  it's  enough  to  make  a  parson 
swear !  You  have  let  Polly  escape  :  she's  run  away 
with  a  fellow. 

Mrs.  H.  You  perfectly  astonish  me,  my  dear : — 
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I  can't  possibly  conceive — My  poor  head  aches  too, 
to  such  a  degree— Where's  the  key  of  her  chamber? 
(Seems  disordered.} 

Nur.  Here,  madam  ;  here  it  is. 

Honey.  Zounds  !  I  tell  you — 

Mrs.H.  Why,  here's  the  key,  my  sweeting!  It's 
absolutely  impossible  !  it  has  lain  here  ever  since 
you  brought  it  me;  not  a  soul  has  touched  it,hav» 
they,  Nurse?  (Disordered.) 

Nur.  Notacreature;  I'll  take  my  bible  oath  on't. 

Honey.  I  tell  you,  she's  gone;  I'm  sure  on't. 
Mr.  Ledger  saw  a  strange  footman  put  her  into  a 
chair,  at  the  corner  of  the  street;  and  he  and  John, 
and  a  whole  posse,  are  gone  in  pursuit  of  them. 

Mrs  H.  This  is  the  most  extraordinary  circum 
stance  !  it's  quite  beyond  my  comprehension.  But 
my  sweeting  must  not  be  angry  with  his  own  dear 
wife;  it  was  not  her  fault.  (Fondling.) 

Honey.  Nay,  my  love,  don't  trifle  now. 

Ledg.  (Without.)  This  way,  this  way;  bring 
them  along. 

Honey.  Hark!  they're  coming  :  Mr.  Ledger  has 
overtaken  them  ;  they're  here. 

Ledg.  (  Without. )  Here  !  Mr.  Honeycombe  is  in 
this  room  :  come  along. 

Enter  LEDGER,  POLLY,  and  SCRIBBLE,  with 
Servants. 

Ledg.  Here  they  are,  Mr.  Honeycombe :  we've 
brought  them  back  again  :  here  they  are,  madam. 

Honey.  Hussy  !  I  have  a  good  mind  to  turn  you 
out  of  doors  again  immediately :  you  are  a  disgrace 
to  your  family. 

Mrs.  H.  Stay,  my  dear  ;  don't  put  yourself  into 
such  a  passion.  Polly,  let  me  know  the  whole  cir 
cumstances  of  this  affair. 

Honey.  Where  were  you  going?  Tell  me,  for 
certain,  who  this  fellow  belongs  to.  Where  does 
he  live?  Who  is  he? 

Polly.  That  gentleman,  papa;  that  gentleman  is 
no  other  than  Mr.  Scribble. 

Honey.  This  !  is  this  Mr.  Scribble  ? 

Scrib.  The  very  man,  sir,  at  your  service;  an 
humble  admirer  of  Miss  Honeycombe's. 

Polly.  Yes,  papa;  that's  Mr.  Scribble,  the  so 
vereign  of  my  heart — the  sole  object  of  my  affec 
tions. 

Honey.  Why,  this  is  even  worse  than  I  expected. 
What !  what  would  you  run  away  with  a  fellow  in 
livery  ? — a  footman  ? 

Polly.  A  footman !  ha,  ha,  ha !  very  good :  and  so , 
papa,  you  really  believe  he  is  a  footman.  A  footman ! 

Scrib.  A  footman!  eh,  my  dear?  An  errand  boy! 
A  scoundrel  fellow  in  livery  !  Yes ;  I  am  very  like 
a  footman,  to  be  sure  !  (Laughing  with  Polly.) 


Polly.  Why,  papa,  don't  you  know  that  every 
jntleman  disguises  himself  in  the  course  of  an 
Don't  you  remember  that  Bob  Lovelace 


gentle 

amour? 

disguised  himseff  like  an  old  man?  and  Tom  Ramble 

like  an  old  woman  ? 

Honey.  She's  certainly  mad — stark  mad.  Hark 
ye,  sir!  who  are  you?  I'll  have  you  sent  to  the 
compter.  You  shall  give  an  account  of  yourself 
before  my  lord  mayor. 

Scrib.  What  care  I  for  my  lord  mayor? 

Honey.  There !  There's  a  fellow  for  you !  Don't 
care  for  my  lord  mayor  ! 

Scrib.  No,  nor  the  whole  court  of  aldermen. — 
Hark  ye,  sir!  I  am  a  gentleman;  a  gentleman  as 
well  known  as  any  in  the  city. 

Mrs.  H.  Upon  my  word,  I  believe  so.  He  seems 
a  very  proper  gentleman-like — sort  of  a — kind  of  a 
person. 

Ledg.  As  well  known  as  any  in  the  city!  I  don't 
believe  it.  He's  no  good  man :  I  am  sure  he's  not 
known  upon  'Change. 

Scrib.  D — e,  sir !  what  d'ye  mean? 

Ledg.  Oho!  Mr.  Gentleman,  is  it  yon  1  I  thought 
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Apart,  while 
they  are 
stopping 
Scribble. 


I  knew  your  voice  ;  ay,  and  your  face,  too.  Pray, 
sir,  don't  you  live  with  Mr.  Traverse,  the  attorney, 
of  Gracechurch-street?  Did  not  you  come  to  me  last 
week  about  a  policy  of  insurance  ! 

Scrib.  O,  the  devil  !  (Aside.)  I  come  to  you,  sir  ! 
I  never  saw  your  face  before.  (  To  Ledger.) 

Honey.  An  attorney's  clerk  !  Hark  ye,  woman  ! 
(  To  Nurse.)  I  begin  to  suspect.  Have  not  I  heard 
you  speak  of  a  kinsman,  clerk  to  Mr.  Traverse?  — 
Stop  him  ! 

Scrib.  Hands  off,  gentlemen!  Well,  then  ;  I  do 
go  through  a  little  business  for  Mr.  Traverse. 
What  then?  What  have  you  to  say  to  me  now,  sir? 

Polly.  Do,  pray,  mamma,  take 
Mr.  Scribble's  part,  pray  do. 

Nur.  Do,  ma'am;  speak  a  good 
word  for  him. 

Mrs.H.  I  understand  nothing  at 
all  of  the  matter. 

Honey.  Hark  ye,  woman!  He's  your  nephew: 
I'm  sure  on't.  I'll  turn  you  out  of  doors  immedi 
ately.  You  shall  be— 

Nur.  I  beg  upon  my  knees  that  your  honour 
would  forgive  me.  I  meant  no  harm,  heaven  above 
knows.  (Kneeling.) 

Honey.  No  harm!  What!  to  marry  my  daugh 
ter  to  —  I'll  have  you  sent  to  Newgate.  And  you, 
(  To  Polly.)  you  sorry  baggage  !  d'ye  see  what  you 
were  about  1  You  were  running  away  with  a  beggar 
—  with  your  nurse's  nephew,  hussy  !- 

Polly.  Lord,  papa!  what  signifies  whose  nephew 
he  is?  He  may  be  ne'er  the  worse  for  that.  Who 
knows  but  he  may  be  a  foundling,  and  a  gentle 
man's  son,  as  well  as  Tom  Jones  ?  My  mind  is  re 
solved,  and  nothing  shall  ever  alter  it.  [faith  ! 

Scrib.  Bravo,  Miss  Polly  !  A  fine  generous  spirit, 

Honey.  You're  an  impudent  slut  !  You're  undone. 

Mrs.  H.  Nay,  but  look  ye,  Polly  :  mind  me, 
child  :  You  know  that  I  — 

Polly.  As  for  my  poor  mamma  here,  you  see,  sir, 
she  is  a  little  in  the  nervous  way  this  morning. 
When  she  comes  to  herself,  and  Mr,  Julep  s 
draughts  have  taken  a  proper  effect,  she'll  be  con 
vinced  I  am  in  the  right. 

Honey.  Hold  your  impertinence  ! 

Polly.  And  you,  my  angelic  Mr.  Scribble  ! 

Scrib.  Ma  chere  adorable! 

Polly.  You  may  depend  on  my  constancy  and  af 
fection.  I  never  read  of  any  lady's  giving  up  her 
lover,  to  submit  to  the  absurd  election  of  her  pa 
rents.  I'll  have  you,  let  what  will  be  the  conse 
quence.  I'll  have  you,  though  we  go  through  as 
many  distresses  as  Booth  and  Amelia.  As  for  you, 
you  odious  wretch,  (to  Ledger)  how  could  they 
ever  imagine  that  I  should  dream  of  such  a  crea 
ture  1  A  great  he-monster  !  I  would  as  soon  be 
married  to  the  Staffordshire  giant.  I  hate  you  ! 
You  are  as  deceitful  as  Blifil,  as  rude  as  the  Har- 
lowes,  and  as  ugly  as  Dr.  Slop.  [Exit. 

Honey.  She's  downrightraving  —  mad  as  a  March 
hare  !  I'll  put  her  into  Bedlam  !  I'll  send  her  into 
the  country!  I'll  have  her  shut  up  in  a  nunnery  !  — 
I'll— 

Mrs.  H.  Come,  my  sweeting,  don't  make  your 
dear  self  so  uneasy.  Don't  — 

Honey.  As  for  you,  sir—  (  To  Scribble.) 
Scrib.  Sir,  I  know  that  I  ve  done  nothing  con 
trary  to  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  king.    Above  a 


month  ago,  sir,  I  took  lodgings  in  Miss  Polly's  name 
and  mine,  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's  in  the  Fields, 
The  bans  have  been  asked  three  times,  and  I  could 
have  married  Miss  Polly  to-day  :  so  much  for  that. 
And  so,  sir,  your  servant.  If  you  offer  to  detain 
me,  I  shall  bring  my  action  on  the  case  for  false  im 
prisonment,  sue  out  a  bill  of  Middlesex,  and  upon  a 
non  est  inventus,  if  you  abscond,  a  latitat,  then  an 
alias,  apluries,  a  non  omittas,  and  so  on.  Or,  per 
haps  I  may  indict  you  at  the  sessions,  bring  the 
affair  by  certiorari  into  bancum  regis,  et  ccetera,  et 
ccetera,  et  ctetera.  And  now,  stop  me  at  your  peril ! 

[Exit. 

Honey.  I  am  stunned  with  his  jargon,  and  con 
founded  at  his  impudence.  Hark  you,  woman! 
(To  the  Nurse.)  I'll  have  you  committed  to  New 
gate.  I'll — 

Nur.  Mighty  well,  your  honour !  Fine  treatment 
for  an  old  servant,  indeed!  I,  to  be  huffed  and 
dinged  about  at  this  rate !  But,  'tis  an  old  saying, 
and  a  true  one, — Give  a  dog  an  ill  name,  and  hang 
him.  Live  and  learn,  as  they  say.  We  grow  older 
and  older  every  day.  Service  is  no  inheritance  in 
these  ages.  There  are  more  places  than  parish 
churches.  So  you  may  do  as  you  please,  your  ho 
nour.  But  I  shall  look  up  my  things,  give  up  a 
month's  wages,  for  want  of  a  month's  warning,  and 
go  my  ways  out  of  your  house  immediately.  [Exit. 

Honey.  Why,  you  old  beldam,  you  shall  be  burnt 
for  a  witch  :  but  I'll  put  an  end  to  this  matter  at 
once.  Mr.  Ledger,  you  shall  marry  my  daughter 
to-morrow-morning. 

Ledg.  Not  I,  indeed,  my  friend.  I  give  up  my 
interest  in  her :  she'd  make  a  terrible  wife  for  a 
sober  citizen.  Who  can  answer  for  her  behaviour? 
I  would  not  underwrite  her  for  ninety  per  cent. 

[Exit. 

Honey.  See  there !  see  there !  My  girl  is  undone  : 
her  character  is  ruined  with  all  the  world.  These 
d — d  story-books !  What  shall  we  do,  Mrs.  Honey- 
combe?  what  shall  we  do! 

Mrs.  H.  Lookye,  my  dear,  you've  been  wrong  in 
every  particular. 

Honey.  Wrong?  I  wrong! 

Mrs.H.  Quite  wrong,  my  dear;  I  would  not  ex 
pose  you  before  company;  my  tenderness,  you 
know,  is  so  great.  But  leave  the  whole  affair  to 
me :  you  are  too  violent.  Go,  my  dear ;  go,  and 
compose  yourself,  and  I'll  set  all  matters  to  rights. 
(Going,  turns  back.)  Don't  you  do  any  thing  of 
your  own  head,  now :  trust  it  all  to  me,  my  dear ; 
and  I'll  settle  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  you,  and  I, 
and  all  the  world,  shall  be  astonished  and  delighted 
with  it.  [Exit,  muttering. 

Honey.  Zounds !  I  shall  run  mad  with  vexation. 
Was  ever  man  so  heartily  provoked  ?  You  see,  now, 
gentlemen,  (Coming  forward  to  the  audience.)  what 
a  situation  I  am  in.  Instead  of  happiness  and  jol 
lity,  my  friends  and  family  about  me,  a  wedding 
and  a  dance,  and  every  thing  as  it  should  be,  here 
am  I,  left  by  myself ; — deserted  by  my  intended 
son-in-law,  bulliecl  by  an  attorney's  clerk,  affront 
ed  by  my  own  servant,  my  daughter  mad,  my  wife 
in  the  vapours,  and  all  in  confusion.  This  comes 
of  cordials  and  novels.  Zounds  !  your  stomachics 
are  the  devil !  And  a  man  might  as  well  turn  his 
daughter  loose  in  Covent  Garden,  as  trust  the  cul 
tivation  of  her  mind  to  a  circulating  library.  [Exit. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  rocky  Shore,  with  a  Fisherman's  Ca-  j 
bin  in  the  Cliff:  A  violent  tempest,  with  thunder 
and  lightning :  A  Ship  discovered  stranded  on  the 
coast.     After  having  looked  out  of  their  cabin,  as 
if  waiting  for  the  abatement  of  the  storm, — 

Enter  OLD  GOODWIN,  PHILIP,  and  FANNY. 

Philip.  It  blows  a  rank  storm  ;  'tis  well,  father, 
we  hauled  the  boat  ashore  before  the  weather  came 
on  ;  she's  safe  bestowed,  however,  let  what  will 
happen. 

O.  Good.  Ay,  Philip,  we  had  need  be  provident; 
except  that  poor  skift',  my  child,  what  have  we  left 
in  this  world  that  we  can  call  our  own  ? 

Philip.  To  my  thoughts,  now,  we  live  as  happily 
in  this  poor  hut  as  we  did  yonder  in  the  great 
house,  when  you  was  'Squire  Belfield's  principal 
tenant,  and  as  topping  a  farmer  as  any  in  the  whole 
county  of  Cornwall. 

O.Good.  Ah,  child! 

Philip.  Nay,  never  droop;  to  be  sure,  father, 
the  squire  has  dealt  hardly  with  you,  and  a  mighty 
point,  truly,  he  has  gained— the  ruin  of  an  honest 
man.  If  those  are  to  be  the  uses  of  a  great  estate, 
heaven  continue  me  what  I  am! 

Fanny.  Ay,  ay,  brother,  a  good  conscience  in  a 
coarse  drugget,  is  better  than  an  aching  heart  in  a 
silken  gown. 

O.  Good.  Well,  children,  well,  if  you  can  bear 
misfortunes  patientlv,  'twere  an  ill  office  for  me  to 
repine  ;  we  have  long  tilled  the  earth  for  a  subsist 
ence  ;  now,  Philip,  we  must  plough  the  ocean  ;  in 
those  waves  lies  our  harvest;  there,  my  brave  lad, 
we  have  an  equal  inheritance  with  the  best. 

Philip.  True,  father;  the  sea  that  feeds  us,  pro 
vides  us  an  habitation  here  in  the  hollow  of  the 
cliff';  I  trust  the  squire  will  exact  no  rent  for  this 
dwelling.  Alas !  that  ever  two  brothers  should 


have  been  so  opposite,  as  our  merciless  landlord, 
and  the  poor  young  gentleman  they  say  is  now  dead! 

O.  Good.  Sirrah,  I  charge  you,  name  not  that  un 
happy  youth  to  me  any  more.  I  was  endeavouring 
to  forget  him  and  his  misfortunes,  when  the  sight  of 
that  vessel  in  distress  brought  him  afresh  to  my 
remembrance;  for,  it  seems,  he  perished  by  sea  ; 
the  more  shame  upon  him  whose  cruelty  and  injus 
tice  drove  him  thither. — But  come,  the  wind  lulls 
apace  ;  let  us  launch  the  boat,  and  make  a  trip  to 
yonder  vessel;  if  we  can  assist  in  lightening  her, 
perhaps  she  may  ride  it  out. 

Philip.  'Tis  to  no  purpose ;  the  crew  are  coming 
ashore  in  their  boat,  I  saw  them  enter  the  creek. 

O.  Good.  Did  you  sol  Then  do  you  and  your 
sister  step  into  the  cabin,  make  a  good  fire,  and 
provide  such  fish  and  other  stores  as  you  have 
within  ;  I  will  go  down  and  meet  them.  Whoever 
they  may  be,  that  have  suffered  this  misfortune  on 
our  coasts,  let  us  remember,  children,  never  to 
regard  any  man  as  an  enemy,  who  stands  in  need 
of  our  protection.  [Exit. 

Philip.  I  am  strongly  tempted  to'go  down  to  the 
creek  too.  If  father  should  light  on  any  mischief, — 
well,  for  once  in  my  life,  I'll  disobey  him  ;  sister, 
you  can  look  to  matters  within  doors,  I'll  go  round 
by  the  point,  and  be  there  as  soon  as  he. 

Fanny.  Do  so,  Philip,  'twill  be  best.      [Exeunt. 

Enter  OLD  GOODWIN,  followed  by  FRANCIS,  and 

several  Sailors,  carrying  goods  and  chests  from 

the  wreck. 

O.  Good.  This  way,  my  friends,  this  way  ;  there's 
stowage  enough  within  for  all  your  goods. 

Francis.  Come,  bear  a  hand,  my  brave  lads; 
there's  no  time  to  lose  :  follow  that  honest  man, 
and  set  down  your  chests  where  he  directs  you. 

Sailor.  Troth,  I  care  not  how  soon  I'm  quit  of 


mine  ;  'tis  plaguy  heavy, 
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[Exeunt. 
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[ACT  I. 


Enter  Sailors. 

1  Sailor.  Here's  a  pretty  spot  of  work  !  plague 
on't,  what  a  night  has  this  been !  I  thought  this 
d — d  lee-shore  would  catch  us  at  last. 

2 -Sailor.  Why,  'twas  unpossible  to  claw  her  off; 
well,  there's  an  end  of  her — the  Charming  Sally 
privateer!  Poor  soul!  a  better  sea-boat  never 
swam  upon  the  salt  sea. 

3  Sailor.  I  knew  we  should  have  no  luck,  after 
we  took  up  that  woman  there  from  the  packet  that 
sunk  alongside  us. 

I  Sailor.  What,  Madam  Violetta,  as  they  call 
her?  Why,  'tis  like  enough  ;  but,  hush,  here  comes 
our  captain's  nephew  ;  he's  a  brave  lad,  and  a  sea 
man's  friend ;  and,  between  you  and  me — (Boat 
swain's  whistle.) — But  hark,  we  are  called  ;  come 
along.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  BELFIELD  JUNIOR,  and  FRANCIS. 
Belf.jun.  That  ever  fortune  should  cast  us  upon 
this  coast,  Francis. 
Francis.  Sir? 

Belf.jun.  Have  the  people  landed  those  chests 
\ve  brought  off  with  us  in  the  boat  ? 

Francis.  They  have,  sir  ;  an  old  fisherman,  whom 
we  met,  has  shewn  us  here  to  a  cavern  in  the  cliff, 
where  we  have  stowed  them  all  in  safety. 
Belf.jun.  That's  well.     Where's  my  uncle? 
Francis.  On  board  ;  no  persuasions  can  prevail 
on  him  to  quit  the  ship,  which  he  swears  will  lift 
with  the   tide;  his  old  crony,  the  master,  is  with 
him,  and  they  ply  the  casks  so  briskly,   that  it 
seems  a  moot  point  which  fills  the  fastest,  they  or 
the  wreck. 

Belf.jun.  Strange  insensibility  !  but  you  must 
bring  him  off  by  force- then,  if  there  is  no  other  way 
of  saving  him  ;  I  think,  o'  my  conscience,  he  is  as 
indifferent  to  danger  as  the  plank  he  treads  on. 
We  are  now  thrown  upon  my  unnatural  brother's 
estate  ;  that  house,  Francis,  which  you  see  to  the 
•left,  is  his  ;  and  what  may  be  the  consequence  if 
he  and  my  uncle  should  meet,  I  know  not;  for 
such  has  been  Captain  Ironsides'  resentment  on 
my  account,  that  he  has  declared  war  against  the 
very  name  of  Belfield,  and,  in  one  of  his  whimsical 
passions,  you  know,  insisted  on  my  laying  it  aside 
for  ever;  so  that,  hitherto,  I  have  been  known  on 
board  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Lewson. 

Francis.  'Tis  true,  sir ;  and  I  think  'twill  be  ad 
visable  to  continue  the  disguise  as  long  as  you  can. 
As  for  the  old  Captain,  from  the  life  he  always 
leads  on  shore,  and  his  impatience  to  get  on  board 
again,  I  think  'tis  very  possible  an  interview  be 
tween  him  and  your  brother  may  be  prevented. 

Belf.  jun.  I  think  so  too.  Go  then,  Francis,  and 
conduct  the  old  gentleman  hither  ;  I  see  Violetta 
coming.  [Exit  Francis.]  Sure,  there  is  something 
in  that  woman's  story  uncommonly  mysterious. 
Of  English  parents,  born  in  Lisbon,  her  family 
.and  fortune  buried  in  the  earthquake  ;  so  much  she 
freely  tells,  but  more,  I  am  convinced,  remains 
untold,  and  of  a  melancholy  sort ;  she  has  once  or 
twice,  as  I  thought,  seemed  disposed  to  unbosom 
herself  to  me ;  but  it  is  so  painful  to  be  told  of 
sorrows  one  has  not  power  to  relieve,  that  I  have 
hitherto  avoided  the  discourse. 

Enter  VIOLETTA. 

Well,  madam,  melancholy  still?  still  that  face  of 
^sorrow  and  despair?  twice  shipwrecked,  and  twice 
rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death,  do  you  regret 
your  preservation  1  and  have  I  incurred  your  dis 
pleasure  by  prolonging  your  existence? 

Vio.  Not  so,  Mr.  Lewson ;  such  ingratitude  be 
far  from  me.  Can  I  forget,  when  the  vessel  in 
which  I  had  sailed  from  Portugal,  foundered  by 
your  side,  with  what  noble,  what  benevolent  ar 
dour,  you  flew  to  my  assistance.  Regardful  only 
of  my  safety,  your  own  seemed  no  part  of  your 
care. 
gelf.jun.  Oh,  no  more  of  this;  the  preservation 


of  a  fellow  creature  is  as  natural  as  self-defence. 
You  now,  for  the  first  time  in  your  life,  breathe 
the  air  of  England  ;  a  rough  reception  it  has  given 
you;  but  be  not,  therefore,  discouraged;  our 
hearts,  Violetta,  are  more  accessible  than  our 
shores,  nor  can  you  find  inhospitalily  in  Britain, 
save  only  in  our  climate. 

Vio.  These  characteristics  of  the  English  may 
be  just ;  I  take  my  estimate  from  a  less  favourable 
example. 

Belf.jun.  Villany,  madam,  is  the  growth  of 
every  soil;  nor  can  I,  while  yonder  habitation  is 
in  my  view,  forget  that  England  has  given  birth 
to  monsters  that  disgrace  humanity ;  but  this  I 
will  say  for  my  countrymen,  that  where  you  can 
point  out  one  rascal  with  a  heart  to  wrong  you,  I 
will  produce  fifty  honest  fellows,  ready  and  resolute 
to  redress  you. 

Vio.  Ah  !  but  on  what  part  of  the  English  coast 
is  it  that  we  are  now  landed? 

Belf.jun.  On  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 

Vio.  Of  Cornwall  is  it?  You  seem  to  know  the 
owner  of  that  house ;  are  you  well  acquainted  with 
the  country  hereabouts? 

Belf.jun.  Intimately;  it  has  been  the  cradle  of 
my  infancy,  and,  with  little  interruption,  my  resi 
dence  ever  since. 

»  Vio.  You  are  amongst  your  friends,  then,  no 
doubt ;  how  fortunate  is  it,  that  yon  will  have  their 
consolation  and  assistance  in  your  distress  ! 

Belf.jun.  Madam — • 

Vio.  Every  moment  will  bring  them  down  to 
the  very  shores  ;  this  brave,  humane,  this  hospit 
able  people,  will  flock  in  crowds  to  your  relief; 
your  friends,  Mr. Lewson — 

Bdf.jun.  My  friends,  Violetta!  Must  I  confess 
it  to  you?  I  have  no  friends.  Those  rocks — that 
have  thus  scattered  my  treasures, —  those  waves, 
that  have  devoured  them,  to  me  are  not  so  fatal  as 
hath  been  that  man  whom  nature  meant  to  be  my 
nearest  friend. 

Vio.  What!  and  are  you  a  fellow-sufferer,  then? 
Is  this  the  way  you  reconcile  me  to  your  nation  ? 
Are  these  the  friends  of  humankind?  Why  don't 
we  fly  from  this  ungenerous,  this  ungrateful  country? 

Belf.jun.  Hold,  madam!  one  villain,  however 
base,  can  no  more  involve  a  whole  nation  in  his 
crimes,  than  one  example,  however  dignified,  can 
inspire  it  with  his  virtues.  Thank  heaven,  the 
worthless  owner  of  that  mansion  is  yet  without  a 
rival. 

Vio.  You  have  twice  directed  my  attention  to 
that  house ;  'tis  a  lovely  spot ;  what  pity  that  so 
delicious  a  retirement  should  be  made  the  resi 
dence  of  so  undeserving  a  being. 

Belf.jun.  It  is,  indeed,  a  charming  place  ;  and 
was  once  the  seat  of  hospitality  and  honour ;  but 
its  present  possessor,  Andrew  Belfield — Madam ! 
for  heaven's  sake,  what  ails  you?  You  seem  sud 
denly  disordered.  Have  I  said — 

Vio.  No,  'tis  nothing;  don't  regard  me,  Mr. 
Lewson;  I  am  weak,  and  subject  to  these  sur 
prises  ;  I  shall  be  glad,  however,  to  retire. 

Belf.jun.  A  little  repose,  I  hope,  will  relieve 
you  ;  within  this  hut  some  accommodation  may 
be  found.  Lean  on  my  arm.  (Leads  her  to  the 
door  of  the  cabin. ) 

Enter  OLD  GOODWIN. 

O.  Good.  Heaven  defend  me !  do  my  eyes  de 
ceive  me?  'tis  wondrous  like  his  shape,  his  air, 
his  look — 

Belf.jun.  What  is  your  astonishment,  friend? 
Do  you  know  me  1  If  it  was  not  for  that  habit,  I 
should  say  your  name  is  Goodwin. 

O.Good.  'Tis  he!  he  is  alive  !  my  dear  young 
master,  Mr.  Belfield !  Yes,  sir,  my  name  is  Good 
win.  However  changed  my  appearance,  my  heart 
is  still  the  same,  and  overflows  with  joy  at  this  un 
expected  meeting. 
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Belf.jun.  Give  me  thy  hand,  my  old,  my  honest 
friend;  and  is  this  sorry  hole  thy  habitation  1 

O.  Good.  It  is. 

Belf.jun.  The  world,  I  see,  has  frowned  on  thee 
since  we  parted. 

O.  Good.  Yes,  sir;  but  what  are  my  misfortunes'? 
You  must  have  undergone  innumerable  hardships  ; 
and  now,  at  last,  shipwrecked  on  your  own  coast. 
Well,  but  your  vessel  is  not  totally  lost;  and  we 
will  work  night  and  day  in  saving  your  effects. 

Belf.jun,  Oh!  as  for  that,  the  sea  gave  all,  let 
it  take  back  a  part ;  I  have  enough  on  shore  not 
to  envy  my  brother  his  fortune.  But  there  is  one 
blessing,  Master  Goodwin,  I  own  I  should  grudge 
him  the  possession  of— There  was  a  young  lady — 

O.  Good.  What,  sir,  haven't  you  forgot  Miss 
Sophia? 

Belf.jun.  Forgot  her!  my  heart  trembles  while 
I  ask  you,  if  she  is  indeed  as  you  call  her,  Miss 
Sophia"? 

O.  Good.  She  is  yet  unmarried,  though  every 
day  we  expect — 

Belf.jun.  'Tis  enough  !  Fortune,  I  acquit  thee  ! 
Happy  be  the  winds  that  threw  me  on  this  coast, 
and  blest  the  rocks  that  received  me.  Let  my  ves 
sel  go  to  pieces  ;  she  has  done  her  part  in  bearing 
me  hither  ;  while  I  can  cast  myself  at  the  feet  of 
my  Sophia,  recount  to  her  my  unabating  passion, 
and  have  one  fair  struggle  for  her  heart.  [Exeunt. 
Enter  VIOLETTA. 

Vio.  Once  more  I  am  alone.  How  my  heart 
sunk,  when  Lewson  pronounced  the  name  of  Bel- 
field!  It  must  be  he!  it  must  be  my  false,  cruel, 
yet  (spite  of  all  my  wrongs)  beloved  husband ! — 
Ves,  there  he  lives,  each  circumstance  confirms  it : 
Cornwall  the  county;  here  the  sea-coas.t,  and 
these  white  craggy  cliffs;  there  the  disposition  of 
his  seat,  the  grove,  lake,  lawn ;  every  feature  of 
the  landscape  tallies  with  the  descriptions  he  has 
given  me  of  it.  What  shall  I  do,  and  to  whom 
shall  I  complain  ?  When  Lewson  spoke  of  him, 
it  was  with  a  bitterness  that  shocked  me.  I  will 
not  disclose  myself  to  him  ;  by  what  fell  from  him, 
I  suspect  he  is  related  to  Mr.  Belfield  ;  but  hush  ! 
I  talk  to  these  rocks,  and  forget  that  they  have  ears. 
Enter  FANNY. 

Fanny.  Are  you  any  better,  madam  1  Is  the  air 
of  any  service  to  you? 

Vio.  I  am   much  relieved  by  it;  the  beauty  of 

that   place  attracted  my  attention;    and,  if  you 

please,  we  will  walk  further  up  the  hill  to  take  a 

nearer  view  of  it.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Sailors. 

Omnes.  Huzza!  huzza!  huzza! 

1  Sailor.   Lo:ig  life  to  your  honour!  welcome 
ashore,  noble  Captain. 

2  Sailor.  Avast  there,  Jack !    stand  clear,  and 
Jet  his  old  honour  pass;  bless  his  heart,  he  looks 
cheerly,   howsomever;   let  the  world  wag  as  it 
vrill,  he'll  never  flinch. 

3  Sailor.  Not  he;  he's  true  English  oak  to  the 
heart  of  him  ;  and  a  fine  old  seaman-like  figure  he  is. 

Enter  IRONSIDES  and  SKIFF. 

Ironsides.  Ah,  messmates,  we're  all  a-ground  ;  I 
have  been  taking  a  parting  cup  with  the  Charming 
Sally:  she's  gone,  but  the  stoutest  bark  must  have 
an  end ;  master,  here,  and  I  did  all  we  could  to 
lighten  her;  we  took  leave  of  her  in  an  officer-like 
manner. 

ISailor.  Hang  sorrow;  we  know  the  worst  on't: 
'tis  only  taking  a  fresh  cruize  ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I'll  sail  with  Captain  Ironsides  as  far  as  there's 
water  to  carry  me. 

Omnes.  So  we  will  all. 

Ironsides.  Say  ye  so,  my  hearts?  if  the  wind  sits 
that  way,  heist  sail,  say  I ;  old  George  will  make 
one  amongst  you,  if  that  be  all ;  I  hate  an  idle  life. 
So,  so,  away  to  your  work ;  to-morrow  we'll  make 
a  day  on't.  [Exeunt  Sailors. 


Ironsides.  Skiff! 

Skiff.  Here,  your  honour. 

Ironsides.  I  told  you,  Skiff,  how  'twould  be  ;  if 
you  had  luff'd  up  in  time,  as  I  would  have  had 
you,  and  not  made  so  free  with  the  land,  this  mis 
hap  had  never  come  to  pass. 

Skiff.  Lord  love  you,  Captain  Ironsides,  'twas 
a  barrel  of  beef  to  a  biscuit,  the  wind  had  not 
shifted  so  direct  contrary  as  it  did;  who  could  have 
thought  it] 

Ironsides.  Why,  I  could  have  thought  it;  every 
body  could  have  thought  it.  Do  you  consider 
whereabouts  you  are,  inun?  Upon  the  coast  of 
England,  as  I  take  it.  Everything  here  goes  con 
trary  both  by  sea  and  land.  Everything  whips, 
and  chops,  and  changes  about,  like  mad  in  this 
country;  and  the  people,  I  think,  are  as  full  of  va 
garies  as  the  climate. 

Skiff.  Well,  I  could  have  swore — 

Ironsides.  Ay,  so  you  could,  Skiff,  and  so  you 
did,  pretty  roundly  too  ;  but  for  the  good  you  did 
by  it,  you  might  as  well  have  puff'd  a  whiff  of  to 
bacco  in  the  wind's  face. 

Skiff.  Well,  Captain,  though  we  have  lost  our 
ship,  we  haven't  lost  our  all ;  thank  the  fates  we've 
saved  treasure  enough  to  make  all  our  fortunes, 
notwithstanding. 

Ironsides.  Fortunes,  quotha?  W'hat  have  two 
such  ojd  weather-beaten  fellows  as  thee  and  I  are, 
to  do  with  fortune?  or,  indeed,  what  has  fortune 
to  do  with  us?  Flip  and  tobacco  is  the  only  luxury 
we  haye  any  relish  for;  had  we  fine  houses,  could 
we  live  in  them? — a  greasy  hammock  has  been  our 
birth  for  these  fifty  years; — fine  horses  1  could  we 
ride  them"?  and  as  for  the  fair  sex  there,  that  my 
nephew  makes  such  a  pother  about,  I  don't  know 
what  thou  may'st  think  of  the  matter,  Skiff;  but, 
for  my  own  part,  I  should  not  care  if  there  were  no 
such  animals  in  the  creation. 

Enter  BELFIELD  Jius'ioR. 

Belf.jun.  Uncle  ;  what  cheer,  man"? 

Ironsides.  Oh,  Bob,  is  it  thee?  whither  bound 
now,  my  dear  boy? 

Belf.jun.  Why,  how  can  you  ask  such  a  ques 
tion?  We  have  landed  our  treasure,  saved  all  our 
friends,  and  set  foot  upon  English  ground  ;  and 
what  business,  think  you,  can  a  young  fellow  like 
me  have,  but  one? 

Ironsides.  Psha !  you're  a  fool,  Bob ;  these 
wenches  will  be  the  undoing  of  you ;  a  plague  of 
them  altogether,  say  I.  What  are  they  good  for, 
but  to  spoil  company,  and  keep  brave  fellows  from 
their  duty  ?  O'  my  conscience,  they  do  more  mis 
chief  to  the  king's  navy  in  one  twelvemonth,  than 
the  French  have  done  in  ten  ;  a  pack  of — but  J  ha' 
done  with  'em  ;  thank  the  stars,  I  ha'  fairly  washed 
my  hands  of  them ;  I  ha'  nothing  to  say  to  none  of 
them . 

Skiff.  Mercy  be*  good  unto  us  !  that  my  wife 
could  but  hear  your  worship  talk ! 

Belf.jun.  Oh,  my  dear  uncle — 

Ironsides.  But  I'll  veer  away  no  more  good  ad 
vice  after  you ;  so  even  drive  as  you  will,  under 
your  petticoat-sails  ;  black,  brown,  fair,  or  tawny, 
tis  all  fish  that  comes  in  your  net ;  why,  where's 
your  reason,  Bob,  all  this  here  while  1  Where's 
your  religion,  and  be  d — d  to  you? 

Belf.jun.  Come,  come,  my  dear  uncle,  a  truce 
to  your  philosophy.  Go,  throw  your  dollars  into 
yonder  ocean,  and  bribe  the  tempest  to  be  still ; 
you  shall  as  soon  reverse  the  operations  of  nature 
as  wean  my  heart  from  my  Sophia. 

Ironsides.  Hold,  hold,  take  me  right;  if,  by 
Sophia,  you  mean  the  daughter  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Dove,  I  don't  care  if  I  make  one  with  you.  What 
say'stthou,  boy?  shall  it  be  so? 

Belf.jun.  So,  then  you  think  there  may  be  one 
good  woman,  however? 
Ironsides.  Just  as  I  think  there  may  be  one  ho 
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nest  Dutchman,  one  sober  German,  or  one  righteous 
methodist.  Look  ye,  Bob,  so  I  do  but  keep  sin 
gle,  I  have  no  objection  to  other  people's  marry 
ing  ;  but,  on  those  occasions,  I  would  manage  my 
self  as  I  would  my  ship  ;  not  by  running  her  into 
every  odd  creek  and  cranny,  in  the  smuggling 
fashion,  as  if  I  had  no  good  credentials  to  produce ; 
but  play  fairly,  and  in  sight  d'ye  see  ;  and,  when 
ever  a  safe  harbour  opens,  stand  boldly  in,  boy, 
and  lay  her  up  snug,  in  a  good  birth,  once  for  all. 

Belf.jun.  Come  then,  uncle,  let  us  about  it ;  and 
you  may  greatly  favour  my  enterprise,  since  you 
can  keep  the  father  and  mother  in  play,  while  I — 

Ironsides.  Avast,  young  man,  avast !  the  father, 
if  you  please,  without  the  mother  ;  Sir  Benjamin's 
a  passable  good  companion  for  a  landman,  but  for 
my  lad  v — 1 11  have  nothing  to  say  to  my  lady,  she's 
his  wife,  thank  the  stars,  and  not  mine. 

Belf.jun.  Be  it  as  you  will;  I  shall  be  glad  of 
your  company  on  any  terms. 

Ironsides.  Say  no  more  then.  About  ship!  if  you 
are  bound  for  that  port,  I'm  your  mate.  Master, 
look  to  the  wreck  ;  I'm  for  a  fresh  cruize.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— The  Outside  of  Sir  Benjamin  Dove's 

house. 
Enter  BELFIELD  SENIOR,  and  LUCY  WATERS. 

Lucy.  What,  don't  I  know  you  ?  haven't  you 
been  to  me,  of  all  mankind,  the  basest? 

Belf.  Not  yet,  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Sure,  Mr.  Belfield,  you  won't  pretend 
to  deny  it  to  my  face  ! 

Belf.  To  thy  face,  child,  I  will  not  pretend  that 
I  can  deny  anything ;  you  are  much  too  handsome 
to  be  contradicted. 

Lucy.  Pish ! 

Belf.  So,  so. 

Lucy.  Haven't  you,  faithless  as  you  are,  pro 
mised  me  marriage,  over  and  over  again? 

Belf.  Repeatedly. 

Lucy.  And  you  have  now  engaged  yourself  to 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Benjamin  Dove,  have  you  not? 

Belf.  Assuredly. 

Lucy.  Let  me  demand  of  you,  then,  Mr.  Belfield, 
since  you  have  no  honourable  designs  towards  me 
yourself,  why  you  prevented  those  of  an  humbler 
lover,  young  Philip,  the  son  of  your  late  tenant, 
poor  Goodwin? 

Belf.  For  the  very  reasons  yon  state  in  your 
question;  because  I  had  no  honourable  designs, 
and  he  had.  You  disappointed  my  hopes,  and  I 
was  resolved  to  defeat  his. 

Lucy.  And  this  you  thought  reason  sufficient  to 
expel  his  father  from  your  farm  ;  to  persecute  him, 
and  his  innocent  family,  till  you  had  accomplished 
their  ruin,  and  driven  them  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
ocean  for  their  habitation  and  subsistence? 

Belf.  Your  questions,  Miss  Lucy,  begin  to  be 
impertinent. 

Lucy.  Oh,  do  they  touch  you,  sir?  But  I'll  waste 
no  more  time  with  you,  my  business  is  with  your 
Sophia ;  here,  in  the  very  spot  which  you  hope  to 
make  the  scene  of  your  guilty  triumphs,  will  I  ex 
pose  you  to  her  ;  set  forth  your  inhuman  conduct 
to  your  unhappy  brother,  and  detect  the  mean  ar 
tifices  you  have  been  driven  to,  in  order  to  displace 
him  in  her  affections. 

Belf.  You  will? 

Lucy.  I  will,  be  assured;  so  let  them  pass. 

Belf.  Stay,  Lucy,  understand  yourself  a  little 
better.  Didn't  you  pretend  to  Sophia,  that  my 
brother  paid  his  addresses  to  you ;  that  he  had 
pledged  himstjlf  to  marry  you;  nay,  that  he  had — 

Lucy.  Hold,  Mr.  Belfield,  nor  further  explain  a 
transaction,  which,  though  it  reflects  shame  enough 
upon  me,  that  was  your  instrument,  ought  to  cover 
you,  who  was  principal  in  the  crime,  with  treble 
confusion  and  remorse. 


Belf.  True,  child,  it  was  rather  a  disreputable 
transaction ;  and  'tis  therefore  fit  no  part  of  it 
should  rest  with  me  :  I  shall  disavow  it  altogether. 

Lucy.  Incredible  confidence! 

Belf.  We  shall  see  who  will  meet  most  belief  in 
the  world,  you  or  I ;  chuse,  therefore,  your  part ; 
if  you  keep  my  secret,  you  make  me  your  friend; 
if  you  betray  it,  you  have  me  for  your  enemy  ;  and 
a  fatal  one  you  shall  find  me.  Now  enter,  if  you 
think  fit;  there  lies  your  way  to  Sophia.  [Exit  Lucy 
into  the  house.~\  So  !  how  am  I  to  parry  this  blow? 
what  plea  shall  I  use  with  Sophia? — 'twas  the  ar 
dour  of  my  love  ;  anything  will  find  pardon  with  a 
woman,  that  conveys  flattery  to  her  charms.  After 
all,  if  the  worst  should  happen,  and  I  should  be 
defeated  in  this  match,  so  shall  I  be  saved  from 
doing  that,  which,  when  done,  'tis  probable  I  may 
repent  of;  and  I  have  some  intimations  from 
within,  which  tell  me  that  it  will  be  so  :  I  perceive 
that,  in  this  life,  he,  who  is  checked  by  the  rubs 
of  compunction,  can  never  arrive  at  the  summit  of 
prosperity. 

Enter  PATER  SON. 

Paterson.  What,  melancholy,  Mr.  Belfield?  So 
near  your  happiness,  and  so  full  of  thought? 

Belf.  Happiness!  What's  that? 

Paterson.  I'll  tell  you,  sir;  the  possession  of  a 
lovely  girl  with  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  her  lap, 
and  twice  fifty  thousand  virtues  in  her  mind ;  this 
I  call  happiness,  as  much  as  mortal  man  can  merit; 
and  this,  as  I  take  it,  you  are  destined  to  enjoy. 

Belf.  That  is  not  so  certain,  Mr.  Paterson. 
Would  you  believe  it?  that  perverse  hussy,  Lucy 
Waters,  who  left  me  but  this  minute,  threatens  to 
transverse  all  my  hopes,  and  is  gone  this  instant  to 
Sophia  with  that  resolution. 

Paterson.  Impossible !  how  is  Miss  Waters  pro 
vided  or  provoked  to  do  this  ? 

Belf.  Why,  'tis  a  foolish  story,  and  scarce  worth 
relating  to  you  ;  but  you  know,  when  your  letters 
called  me  home  from  Portugal,  I  found  my  younger 
brother  in  close  attendance  on  Miss  Dove ;  and, 
indeed,  such  good  use  had  the  fellow  made  of  his 
time  in  my  absence,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to 
counterwork  his  operations  by  fair  and  open  ap 
proaches  ;  so,  to  make  short  of  the  story,  I  took 
this  girl,  Lucy  Waters,  into  partnership,  and,  by 
a  happy  device,  ruined  him  with  Sophia. 

Paterson.  This,  Mr.  Belfield,  I  neither  know, 
nor  wish  to  know. 

Belf.  Let  it  pass,  then.  Defeated  in  these  views, 
my  brother,  as  you  know,  betook  himself  to  the 
desperate  course  of  privateering,  with  that  old  tar- 
barrel,  my  uncle ;  what  may  have  been  his  fate,  I 
know  not,  but  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  propa 
gate  a  report  of  his  death. 

Paterson.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  Mr.  Belfield  ;  I  wish 
nothing  was  convenient,  that  can  be  thought  dis 
honourable. 

Belf.  Nature,  Mr.  Paterson,  never  put  into  a  hu 
man  composition  more  candour  and  credulity  than 
she  did  into  mine  ;  but  acquaintance  with  life  has 
shewn  me  how  impracticable  these  principles  are  ; 
to  live  with  mankind,  we  must  live  like  mankind  ; 
were  it  a  world  of  honesty,  I  should  blush  to  be  a 
man  of  art. 

Paterson.  And  do  you  dream  of  ever  reaching 
your  journey's  end  by  such  crooked  paths  as  these 
are? 

Belf.  And  yet,  my  most  sage  moralist,  wonder 
ful  as  it  may  seem  to  thee,  true  it  is,  notwithstand 
ing,  that,  after  having  treaded  all  these  by-ways 
and  crooked  alleys,  which  thy  right-lined  appre 
hensions  knows  nothing  of;  after  having  driven  my 
rival  from  the  field,  and  being  almost  in  possession 
of  the  spoil,  still  I  feel  a  repugnance  in  me  that 
almost  tempts  me  to  renounce  my  good  fortune, 
and  abandon  a  victory  I  have  struggled  so  hard  to 
obtain. 
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Paterson.  I  guessed  as  much  ;  'tis  your  Violetta, 
'tis  your  fair  Portuguese,  that  counterworks  your 
good  fortune;  and  I  must  own  to  you,  it  was 
principally  to  save  you  from  that  improvident  at 
tachment,  that  I  wrote  so  pressingly  for  your  re 
turn ;  but  though  I  have  got  your  body  in  safe 
holding,  your  heart  is  still  at  Lisbon ;  and  if  you 
marry  Miss  Dove,  'tis  because  Violetta's  fortune 
was  demolished  by  the  earthquake;  and  Sir  Ben 
jamin's  stands  safe  upon  terra  h'rma. 

Self.  Pr'ythee,  Paterson,  don't  be  too  hard 
upon  me;  sure  you  don't  suspect  that  I  am  mar 
ried  to  Violetta? 

Paterson.  Married  to  Violetta!  Now  you  grow 
much  too  serious,  and 'tis  time  to  put  an  end  to  the 
discourse.  [Exit  into  the  house. 

Belf.  And  you  grow  much  too  quick-sighted, 
Mr.  Paterson,  for  my  acquaintance.  I  think  he 
does  not  quite  suspect  me  of  double-dealing  in  this 
business;  and  yet  I  have  my  doubts:  his  reply  to 
my  question  was  equivocal,  and  his  departure  ab 
rupt ;  1  know  not  what  to  think; — this  I  know, 
that  love  is  a  deity,  and  avarice  a  devil ;  that  Vio 
letta  is  my  lawful  wife;  and  that  Andrew  Belfield 
is  a  villain.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  PATERSON. 

Paterson.  All  abroad  this  fine  day,  not  a  crea 
ture  within  doors. 

Enter  KITTY. 

Kitty.  Mr.  Paterson!  hist!  Mr.  Paterson,  a 
word  in  your  ear,  sweet  sir. 

Paterson.  Curse  oii't,  she  has  caught  me.  Well, 
Mrs.  Kitty? 

Kitty.  Why,  I  have  been  hunting  you  all  the 
house  over  ;  my  lady's  impaiient  to  see  you. 

Paterson.  Oh,  I'm  my  Lady  Dove's  most  obe 
dient  servant.  And  what  are  her  ladyship's  com 
mands,  pray? 

Kitty.  Fie,  Mr.  Paterson ;  how  should  I  know 
what  her  ladyship  wants  with  you?  but  a  secret  it 
is,  no  doubt,  for  she  desires  you  to  come  to  her 
immediately  in  the  garden,  at'  the  bottom  of  the 
yew-tree  walk,  next  the  warren. 

Paterson.  The  devil  she  does'?  What  a  pity  it 
is,  Mrs.  Kitty,  we  can't  cure  your  lady  of  this  turn 
for  solitude;  I  wish  you  would  go  with  me;  your 
company,  probably,  will  divert  her  from  her  con 
templations;  besides,  I  shall  certainly  mistake  the 
place. 

Kitty.  I  go  with  you,  Mr.  Paterson!  a  fine 
thing  truly !  I'd  have  you  to  know  that  my  cha 
racter  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  young  fellows  in 
yew-tree  walks,  whatever  my  lady  may  think  of 
the  matter;  besides,  I've  an  assignation  in  another 
place.  [Exit. 

Paterson.  What  a  devilish  dilemma  am  I  in! 
Why,  this  is  a  peremptory  assignation.  Certain 
it  is,  there  are  some  ladies  that  no  wise  man  should 
be  commonly  civil  to;  here  have  I  been  flattering 
myself  that  I  was  strpaking  a  termagant  into  hu 
mour,  and  all  the  while  have  been  betraying  a  ten 
der  victim  into  love.  Love!  love,  did  I  say?  her 
ladyship's  passion  is  a  disgrace  to  the  name  ;  but 
what  shall  I  do?  'tis  a  pitiful  thing  to  run  away 
from  a  victory ;  but  'tis  frequently  the  case  in  pre 
cipitate  successes,  we  conquer  more  than  we  have 
wit  to  keep,  or  ability  to  enjoy.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— The  Yew-tree  Walk. 
Enter  BELFIELD  JUNIOR. 

Belf.jun.  Now,  could  I  but  meet  my  Sophia 

Where   can   she  have  hid  herself?     Hush !  Lady 
Dove,  as  I  live. 

Enter  LADY  DOVE. 

Lady  D.  So,  Mr.  Paterson,  you're  a  pretty  gen 
tleman,  to  keep  a  lady  waiting  here  ;  why,  how 
you  stand?  Come,  come,  I  shall  expect  a  very 
handsome  atonement  for  this  indecorum.  Why, 
what !  let  me  look.  Ah !  who  have  we  here  ?  ' 


Belf.jun.  A  man,  madam  ;  and,  though  not  your 
man,  yet  one  as  honest  and  as  secret:  come,  come, 
my  lady,  I'm  no  tell-tale ;  be  you  bat  grateful,  this 
goes  no  further. 

Lady  D.  Lost  and  undone!  young  Belfield! 

Belf.jun.  The  same,  but  be  not  alarmed;  we 
both  have  our  secrets ;  I  am,  like  you,  a  votary  to 
love  :  favour  but  my  virtuous  passion  for  Miss  Dove, 
and  take  you  your  Paterson;  I  shall  be  silent  as 
the  grave. 

Lady  D.  Humph! 

Belf.jun.  Nay,  never  hesitate;  my  brother,  I 
know,  had  your  wishes :  but  wherein  has  nature 
favoured  him  more  than  me?  And,  since  fortune 
has  now  made  my  scale  as  heavy  as  his,  why  should 
you  partially  direct  the  beam? 

Lady  D.  Well,  if  it  is  so,  and  that  you  promise 
not  to  betray  me — but  this  accident  has  so  discom 
posed  me  ;  (plague  on't,  say  I !)  don't  press  me  any 
further,  at  present ;  I  must  leave  you  ;  remember 
the  condition  of  our  agreement,  and  expect  my 
friendship.  Oh  !  I  could  tear  your  eyes  out!  [Exit. 

Belf.jun.  Well,  Sir  Benjamin,  keep  your  own 
counsel ,  if  you  are  wise  ;  I'll  do  as  I  would  be  done 
by ;  had  I  such  a  wife  as  Lady  Dove,  I  should  be 
very  happy  to  have  such  a  friend  as  Mr.  Paterson. 

[Exit. 
SCENE  III. — Another  part  of  the  Garden. 

Enter   SOPHIA    DOVE   and   LUCY    WATERS. 

Lucy.  If  there  is  faith  in  woman,  I  have  seen 
young  Belfield;  I  have  beheld  his  apparition;  for 
what  else  could  it  be? 

Sophia,  How?  When?  Where?  I  shall  faint 
with  surprise. 

Lucy.  As  I  crossed  the  yew-tree  walk,  I  saw  him 
pass  by  the  head  of  the  canal,  towards  the  house. 
Alas,  poor  youth!  the  injuries  I  have  done  him 
have  called  him  from  his  grave. 

Sophia.  Injuries,  Miss  Waters!  What  injuries 
have  you  done  him?  Tell  me  ;  for  therein,  perhaps, 
I  mav  be  concerned. 

Lucy.  Deeply  concerned  you  are  :  with  the  most 
penitent  remorse  I  confess  it  to  you,  that  his  affec 
tions  to  you  were  pure,  honest,  and  sincere.  Yes, 
amiable  Sophia,  you  was  unrivalled  in  his  esteem; 
and  I,  who  persuaded  you  to  the  contrary,  am  the 
basest,  the  falsest  of  womankind;  every  syllable  I 
told  you  of  his  engagements  to  me  was  a  malicious 
invention  :  how  could  you  be  so  blind  to  your  own 
superiority,  to  give  credit  to  the  imposition,  and 
suiter  him  to  depart  without  an  explanation  ?  Oh  \ 
that  villain,  that  villain,  his  brother,  has  undone  us 
all  ! 

Sophia.  Villain,  do  you  call  him?  Whither  would 
you  transport  my  imagination  ?  You  hurry  me  with 
such  rapidity  from  one  surprise  to  another,  that  I 
know  not  where  to  fix,  how  to  act,  or  what  to  believe. 

Lucy.  Oh,  madam,  he  is  a  villain  !  a  most  accom 
plished  one  ;  and  if  I  can  but  snatch  you  from  the 
snare  he  has  spread  for  you,  I  hope  it  will,  in  some 
measure,  atone  for  the  injuries  I  have  done  to  you, 
and  to  that  unhappy  youth,  who  now — O,  heavens  ! 
I  see  him  again;  he  comes  this  way;  I  cannot 
endure  his  sight;  alive  or  dead,  I  must  avoid  him. 

[Runs  out. 
Enter  BELFIELD  JUNIOR. 

Belf.jun.  Adorable  Sophia !  this  transport  over 
pays  my  labours.  [me. 

Sophia.  Sir !  Mr.  Belfield,  is  it  you?  Oh !  support 

Belf.jun.  With  my  life,  thou  loveliest  of  women ! 
Behold,  your  poor  adventurer  is  returned:  happy 
past  compute,  if  his  fate  is  not  indifferent  to  you ; 
rich  beyond  measure,  if  his  safety  is  worthy  your 
concern. 

Sophia.  Release  me,  I  beseech  you.  What  have 
I  done  ?  Sure,  you  are  too  generous  to  take  ad 
vantage  of  my  confusion. 

Belf.jun.  Pardon  me,  my  Sophia;  the  advantages 
I  take  from  your  confusion  are  not  to  be  purchased 
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by  the  riches  of  the  east :  I  would  not  forego  the 
transport  of  holding  you  one  minute  in  my  arms  for 
all  that  wealth  and  greatness  have  to  give. 
Enter  LADY  DOVE,  while  Belfield  Junior  is  kneeling 
and  embracing  Sophia. 

Lady  D.  Hey-day!  What's  here  to  do  with  you 

Sophia.  Ah  !  (Shrieks.')  [both? 

Belf.jun.  Confusion!     Lady  Dove  here? 

Lady  D.  Yes,  sir,  Lady  Dove  is  here,  and  will 
take  care  you  shall  have  no  more  garden  dialogues. 
On  yoor  knees  too !  The  fellow  was  not  half  so 
civil  to  me.  (Asidt '.)  Ridiculous!  a  poor,  beggarly 
swabber,  truly  !  As  for  you,  Mrs. — 

Belf.jun.  Hold,  madam  ;  as  much  of  your  fury 
and  foul  language  as  you  please  upon  me";  but  not 
one  hard  word  against  that  lady,  or  by  heavens  ! — 

Lady  D.  Come,  sir,  none  of  your  reprobate 
swearing;  none  of  your  sea-noises  here:  I  would 
my  first  husband  was  alive,  T  would  he  was,  for 
your  sake.  I  am  surprised,  Miss  Dove,  you  have 
no  more  regard  for  your  reputation ;  a  delicate 
swain,  truly,  you  have  chosen  ;  just  thrown  ashore 
from  a  shipwrecked  privateer.  Go,  go;  get  you 
in,  for  shame;  your  father  shall  know  of  these 
goings  on,  depend  on't.  [Exit  Sophiu.~\  As  for  you, 
sir — (As  Lady  Dove  is  going  out,  Belfield  Junior 
stops  her.) 

Belf.jun.  A  word  with  you,  madam  :  is  this  fair 
dealing?  What  would  you  have  said,  if  I  had  broke 
in  thus  upon  you  and  Mr.  Paterson? 

Lady  V.  Mr.  Paterson !  Why,  you  rave.  What 
is  it  you  mean? 

Belf.jun.  Come,  come,  this  is  too  ridiculous ;  you 
know  your  reputation  is  in  my  keeping ;  call  to  mind 
what  passed  between  us  a  while  ago,  and  the  en 
gagement  you  are  under  on  that  account. 

Lady  D.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Belf.jun.  Very  well,  truly;  and  you  think  to 
brave  this  matter  out,  do  you? 

Lady  D.  Most  assuredly;  and  shall  make  Sir 
Benjamin  call  you  to  account,  if  you  dare  to  breathe 
a  word  against  my  reputation.  Incorrigible  cox 
comb  !  to  think  I  would  keep  any  terras  with  you 
after  such  an  event.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Belfield, 
you  are  come  home  no  wiser  than  you  went  out; 
you  missed  the  only  advantage  you  might  have 
taken  of  that  rencontre,  and  now  I  set  you  at  de 
fiance  :  take  heed  to  what  you  say,  or  look  to  hear 
from  Sir  Benjamin. 

Belf.jun.  Oh,  no  doubt  on't!  How  can  Sir  Ben 
jamin  avoid  fighting  for  your  sake,  when  your  lady 
ship  has  so  liberally  equipped  him  with  weapons? 

[Exeunt  severally. 
SCENE  IV.— A  Hall 
Enter  JONATHAN  and  FRANCIS. 

Jon.  And  so,  sir,  'tis  just  as  I  tell  you,  everything 
in  this  family  goes  according  to  the  will  of  the  lady  : 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  one  of  those  that  hate  trouble ; 
I  swim  with  the  stream,  and  make  my  place  as  easy 
as  I  can. 

Francis.  Your  looks,  Mr.  Jonathan,  convince  me 
that  you  live  at  your  ease. 

Jon.  I  do  so ;  and$  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  old 
proverb,  "like  master  like  man,"  you  never  saw 
two  people  more  different  than  I  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Dove.  He,  Lord  help  him!  is  a  little,  peaking, 
puling  thing ;  I  am  a  jolly,  portable  man,  as  you  see. 
It  so  happened,  that  we  both  became  widowers  at 
the  same  time  :  I  knew  when  I  was  well,  and  have 
continued  single  ever  since.  He  fell  into  the  clutches 
of — hark  !  sure,  I  heard  my  lady. 

Francis.  No,  it  was  nothing.  When  did  the  poor 
gentleman  light  upon  this  termagant? 

Jon.  Lack-a-day!  'twas  here  at  the  borough  of 
Knavestown,  when  master  had  the  great  contest 
with  Squire  Belfield,  about  three  years  ago ;  her 
first  husband,  Mr.  Searcher,  was  a  king's  messen 
ger,  as  they  call  it,  and  came  down  express  from  a 


great  man  about  court  during  the  poll  ;  he  caught  a 
surfeit,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  at  the  election- 
dinner;  and,  before  he  died,  his  wife,  that's  now 
my  lady,  came  down  to  see  him  ;  then  it  was  mas 
ter  fell  in  love  with  her.  Egad!  'twas  the  unluckiest 
job  of  all  his  life. 

Sir  B.  (Without.')  Jonathan!     Why,  Jonathan! 

Francis.  Hark  !  you  are  called. 

Jon.  Ay,  ay!  'tis"  only  my  master:  my  lady  tells 
the  servants  not  to  mind  what  Sir  Benjamin  says, 
and  I  love  to  do  as  I  am  bid. 

Francis.  Well,  honest  Jonathan,  if  yon  won't 
move,  I  must:  by  this  time,  I  hope,  my  young: 
master  is  happy  with  your  young  mistress.    [Exit. 
Enter  SIR  BENJAMIN  DOVE. 

Sir  B.  Why,  Jonathan,  I  say  !  Oh  !  are  you  here  ? 
Why  couldn't  you  come  when  I  called  you? 

Jon.  Lack-a-day,  sir!  you  don't  consider  how 
much  easier  it  is  for  you  to  call,  than  for  me  to- 
come. 

Sir  B.  I  think,  honest  Jonathan,  when  I  first 
knew  you,  you  was  a  parish  orphan;  I  'prenticed 
you  out  ;  you  ran  away  from  your  master  ;  I  took 
you  into  my  family  ;  you  married  ;  I  set  you  up  in 
a  farm  of  my  own,  stocked  it  ;  you  paid  me  no  rent  ; 
I  received  you  again  into  my  service,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  my  lady's.  Are  these  things  so,  or  does 
my  memory  fail  me,  Jonathan? 

Jon.  Why,  to  be  sure,  I  partly  remember  some 
what  of  what  your  worship  mentions. 

Sir  B.  If  you  partly  remember  something  of  all 
this,  Jonathan,  don't  entirely  forget  to  come  when 
I  call. 

Ironsides.  (  Without.)  Hoy,  there  !  Within  ? 
What,  nobody  stirring!  all  hands  asleep  ;  all  under 
the  hatches  ! 

Sir  B,  Hey-day  I  Who  the  dickens  have  we  got 
here?  Old  Captain  Ironsides,  as  I  am  a  sinner  f 
Who  could  have  thought  of  this?  Run  to  the  door, 
good  Jonathan  —  nay,  hold,  there's  no  escaping  now. 
What  will  become  of  me  ?  He'll  ruin  everything  \ 
and  throw  the  whole  bouse  into  confusion. 
Enter  IRONSIDES. 

Ironsides.  WThat,  Sir  Ben  !  My  little  knight  of 
Malta!  Give  me  a  buss,  my  boy.  Hold,  hold! 
sure,  I'm  out  of  my  reckoning  ;  let  me  look  a  little 
nearer:  why,  what  mishap  has  befallen  you,  that 
you  heave  out  these  signals  of  distress? 
•  Sir  B.  I'm  heartily  glad  to  see  thee,  my  old 
friend  ;  but  a  truce  to  your  sea-phrases,  for  I  don't 
understand  them  :  what  signals  of  distress  have  I 
about  me? 

Ironsides.  Why,  that  white  flag  there,  at  your 
main-top-mast  head  :  in  plain  English,  what  dost 
do  with  that  clout  about  thy  pate? 

Sir  B.  Clout,  do  you  call  it?  Tis  a  little  en  dis 
habille,  indeed',  but  there's  nothing  extraordinary, 
I  take  it,  in  a  man's  wearing  his  gown  and  cap  in  a 
morning;  'tis  the  dress  I  usually  chnse  to  study  in. 

Ironsides.  And  this  hall  is  your  library,  is  it? 
Ah,  my  old  friend!  my  old  friend!  But  come,  I 
want  to  have  a  little  chat  with  you,  and  thought  to 
have  dropped  in  at  pudding-time,  as  they  say  ;  for 
though  it  may  be  morning  with  thee,  Sir  Ben,  'tis 
mid-day  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

SirB.  Indeed,  is  it  so  late?  But  I  was  fallen 
upon  an  agreeable  tete-a-tete  with  Lady  Dove,  and 
hardly  knew  how  the  time  passed. 

Ironsides.  Come,  come,  'tis  very  clear  how  your 
time  has  passed;  but  what  occasion  is  there  for 
this  fellow's  being  privy  to  our  conversation.  Why 
don't  the  lubber  stir?  What  does  the  fat  lazy  oaf 
stand  staring  at? 

Sir  B.  What  shall  I  say  now  ?  Was  ever  anything 
so  distressing?  (Aside.)  Why,  that's  Jonathan, 
Captain  ;  don't  you  remember  your  old  friend, 
Jonathan? 

Jon.  I  hope  your  honour's  in  good  health  ;  I'm 
glad  to  see  your  honour  come  horn*  again. 
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Ironsides.  Honest  Jonathan,  I  came  to  visit  your 
master,  and  not  you ;  if  you'll  go  and  hasten  dinner, 
and  bring  Sir  Benjamin  his  periwig  and  clothes, 
you'll  do  me  a  very  acceptable  piece  of  service ; 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  friend,  I  haven't  had 
a  comfortable  meal  of  fresh  provision  this  many  a 
day.  [Exit  Jonathan, 

Sir  B.  'Foregad!  you  are  come  to  the  wrong 
house  to  find  one.  (Aside,) 

Ironsides.  And  so,  sir  knight,  knowing  I  was 
•welcome,«and  having  met  with  a  mishap  here,  upon 
your  coast,  I  am  come  to  taste  your  good  cheer, 
and  pass  an  evening  with  you  over  a  tiff  of  punch. 

Sir  B.  The  devil  you  are!  (Aside.)  This  is  very 
kind  of  you  :  there  is  no  man  in  England,  Captain 
Ironsides,  better  pleased  to  see  his  friends  about 
liim  than  I  am. 

Ironsides.  Ay,  ay !  if  I  did'nt  think  I  was  wel 
come,  I  shouldn't  ha'  come. 

Sir  B.  You  may  be  assured  you  are  welcome. 

Ironsides.  I  am  assured. 

Sir  B.  You  are,  by  my  soul ;  take  my  word  for 
it,  you  are. 

Ironsides.  Well,  well,  what  need  of  all  this  cere 
mony  about  a  meal's  meat?  Who  doubts  you? 

Sir  B.  You  need  not  doubt  me,  believe  it :  I'll 
only  step  out  and  ask  my  lady  what  time  she  has 
ordered  dinner ;  or  whether  she  has  made  any  en 
gagement  I'm  not  apprised  of. 

Ironsides.  No,  no :  engagement !  how  can  that 
be,  and  you  in  this  pickle  ?  Come,  come,  sit  down  ; 
dinner  won't  come  the  quicker  for  your  inquiry: 
and  now  tell  me,  how  does  my  god-daughter,  Sophia? 

Sir  B.  Thank  you  heartily,  Captain,  my  daugh 
ter's  well  in  health. 

Ironsides.  That's  well ;  and  how  fares  your  fine 
new  wife?  How  goes  on  matrimony?  Fond  as 
ever,  my  little  amorous  Dove?  always  billing, 
always  cooing  ? 

Sir  B.  No,  Captain,  no :  we  are  totally  altered 
in  that  respect ;  we  shew  no  fondness  now  before 
company  ;  my  lady  is  so  delicate  in  that  particular, 
that  from  the  little  notice  she  takes  of  me  in  public, 
you  would  scarce  believe  we  were  man  and  wife. 

Ironsides.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  why,  'tis  the  very  circum 
stance  would  confirm  it-,  but  I'm  glad  to  hear  it; 
for  of  all  things  under  the  sun  I  most  nauseate  your 
nuptial  familiarities;  and  though,  you  remember,  I 
was  fool  enough  to  dissuade  you  from  this  match, 
I'm  rejoiced  to  hear  you  manage  so  well  and  so 
wisely. 

Sir  B.  No  man  happier  in  this  life,  Captain  ;  no 
man  happier :  one  thing  only  is  wanting  ;  had  the 
kind  stars  but  crowned  our  endearments — 

Ironsides.  What,  my  lady  don't  breed,  then ! 

Sir  B.  Hush,  hush !  for  heaven's  sake,  don't 
speak  so  loud ;  should  my  lady  overhear  you,  it 
might  put  strange  things  into  her  head  ;  oh !  she  is 
a  lady  of  delicate  spirits,  tender  nerves,  quite  weak 
and  tender  nerves;  a  small  matter  throws  her  down  ; 
gentle  as  a  larnb ;  starts  at  a  straw ;  speak  loud, 
and  it  destroys  her:  oh!  my  friend,  you  are  not 
used  to  deal  with  women's  constitutions;  these 
hypochondriac  cases  require  a  deal  of  management ; 
'tis  but  charity  to  humour  them  ;  and  you  cannot 
think  what  pains  it  requires  to  keep  them  always 
quiet  and  in  temper. 

Ironsides.  Ay!  like  enough. 

Lady  D.  (Without.)  Hey-day!  Sir  Benjamin! 

Ironsides.  But  here  comes  my  lady,  and  in  ex 
cellent  temper,  if  her  looks  don't  belie  her. 
Enter  LADY  DOVE. 

Lady  D.  What's  to  do  now,  Sir  Benjamin? 
What's  the  matter,  that  you  send  for  your  clothes 
in  such  a  hurry?  Can't  you  be  contented  to  remain 
as  you  are  ?  Your  present  dress  is  well  enough  to 
stay  at  home  in  ;  and  I  don't  know  that  you  have 
any  call  out  of  doors. 

Ironsides,  Gentle  as  a.  lamb,  Sir  Benjamin. 


Sir  B.  This  attention  of  your's,  my  dear,  is  be 
yond  measure  flattering.  I  am  infinitely  beholden 
to  you  ;  but  you  are  so  taken  up  with  your  concern 
on  my  account,  that  you  overlook  our  old  friend 
and  neighbour,  Captain  Ironsides. 

Lady  D.  Sir  Benjamin,  you  make  yourself  quite 
ridiculous  ;  this  folly  is  not  to  be  endured ;  you  are 
enough  to  tire  the  patience  of  any  woman  living. 

Sir  B.  She's  quite  discomposed,  all  in  a  flutter 
for  fear  I  should  take  cold  by  changing  my  dress. 

Ironsides.  Yes,  I  perceive  she  has  exceeding 
weak  nerves.  You  are  much  in  the  right  to  humour 
her. 

Lady  D.  Sir  Benjamin  Dove,  if  you  mean  that  I 
should  stay  a  minute  longer  in  this  house,  I  insist 
upon  your  turning  that  old  porpoise  out  of  it :  is  it 
not  enough  to  bring  your  nauseous  sea-companions 
within  these  doors,  but.  must  I  be  compelled  to  en 
tertain  them?  Poh!  I  sha'n't  get  the  scent  of  his 
tar-jack»t  out  of  my  nostrils  this  fortnight. 

Sir  B.  Hush,  my  dear  Lady  Dove  !  for  heaven's 
sake,  don't  shame  and  expose  me  in  this  manner! 
How  can  I  possibly  turn  an  honest  gentleman  out 
of  my  doors,  who  has  given  me  no  offence  in  life? 

Lady  D.  Marry,  but  he  has,  though  ;  and  great 
offence  too !  I  tell  you,  Sir  Benjamin,  you  are 
made  a  fool  of.  [posed. 

Sir  B.  Nay,  now,  my  dear,  sweet  love,  be  com- 

LadyD.  Yes,  forsooth!  and  let  ayoung,  rambling, 
raking  prodigal  run  away  with  your  daughter. 

SirB.  How!  What? 

Lady  D.  A  fine  thing,  truly,  to  be  composed — 

Ironsides.  Who  is  it  your  ladyship  suspects  of 
such  a  design  ? 

Lady  D.  Who,  sir  ?  Why,  who  but  your  nephew 
Robert?  You  flattered  us  with  a  false  hope  he  was 
dead;  but,  to  our  sorrow,  we  find  him  alive,  and 
returned;  and  now  you  are  cajoling  this  poor, 
simple,  unthinking  man,  while  your  wild  Indian, 
your  savage  there,  is  making  off  with  his  daughter. 

Sir  B.  Mercy  on  us !  What  am  I  to  think  of  all 
this? 

Ironsides.  What  are  you  to  think !  Why,  that  it 
is  a  lie ;  that  yon  are  an  ass ;  and  that  your  wife  is 
a  termagant.  My  nephew  is  a  lad  of  honour,  and 
scorns  to  run  away  with  any  man's  daughter,  or 
wife  either;  though,  I  think,  there's  little  danger 
of  that  here.  As  for  me,  sooner  than  mess  with 
such  a  vixen,  I'd  starve  ;  and  so,  Sir  Benjamin,  I 
wish  you  a  good  stomach  to  your  dinner.  [Exit. 

Lady  D.  Insolent,  unmannerly  brute!  Was  ever 
the  like  heard?  And  you  to  stand  tamely  by  !  I 
declare,  I'vje  a  great  mind  to  raise  the  servants 
upon  him,  since  I  have  no  other  defenders.  Thus 
am  I  for  ever  treated  by  your  scurvy  companions  ! 

Sir  B.  Be  pacified,  my  dear ;  am  I  in  fault  ?  But, 
for  heaven's  sake  !  what  is  become  of  my  daughter? 

Lady  D.  Yes,  you  can  think  of  your  daughter; 
but  she  is  safe  enough  for  this  turn.  I  have  ta,ken 
care  of  her  for  one  while,  and  thus  I  am  rewarded 
for  it.  Am  I  a  vixen?  am  I  a  termagant?  Oh! 
had  my  first  husband — had  my  poor,  dear,  dead 
Mr.  Searcher  heard  such  a  word,  he  would  have 
rattled  him !  But  he— what  do  I  talk  of?  he  was  a 
man:  yes,  yes,  he  was,  indeed,  a  man.  Asforyou — 

Sir  B.  Strain  the  comparison  no  further,  Lady 
Dove  ;  there  are  particulars,  I  dare  say,  in  whiqh  I 
fall  short  of  Mr.  Searcher.. 

Lady  D.  Short  of  him  !  I'll  tell  you  what,  Sir 
Benjamin  ;  I  valued  the  dear  greyhouad  that  hung 
at  his  button-hole,  more  than  I  do  all  the  foolish 
trinkets  your  vanity  has  lavished  on  me. 

Sir  B.  Your  ladyship,  doubtless,  was  the  paragon 
of  wives :  I  well  remember,  when  the  poor  man  laid 
ill,  at  my  borough  of  Knavestown,  how  you  came 
flying  on  the  wings  of  love,  by  the  Exeter  waggon, 
to  visit  him  before  he  died. 

Lady  D.  I  understand  your  sneer,  sir,  and  I 
despise  it ;  there  is  one  condition  only,  upon  which 


you  may  regain  my  forfeited  opinion  ;  young  Bel- 
field,  who,  with  this  old  fellow,  has  designs  in  hand 
of  a  dangerous  nature,  has  treated  me  with  an  in 
dignity  still  greater  than  what  you  have  been  a 
witness  to.  Shew  yourself  a  man  upon  this  occa 
sion,  Sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  B.  Anything,  dearest,  for  peace  sake. 

Lady  D.  Peace  sake!  Jt  is  war,  and  not  peace, 
which  1  require.  But  come,  if  you'll  walk  this  way, 
I'll  lay  the  matter  open  to  you.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. —  The  Sea-shore  before  Goodwins  cabin. 
Enter  VioLETTA  and  FANNY. 

Via.  And  when  is  this  great  match  of  Mr.  Bel- 
field's  to  be?  [day. 

Fanny.  Alas,  madam!  we  look  to  hear  of  it  every 

Vio.  You  seem  to  consider  this  event,  child,  as 
a  misfortune  to  yourself:  however  others  may  be 
affected  by  Mr.  Belfield's  marrying  Miss  Dove,  to 
you,  I  conceive,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  indifference. 

Fanny.  I  have  been  taught,  madam,  to  consider 
no  event  as  matter  of  indifference  to  me,  by  which 
good  people  are  made  unhappy.  Miss  Sophy  is  the 
best  young  lady  living:  Mr.  B'el field  is — 

Vio.  Hold,  Fanny,  do  step  into  the  house;  in 
my  writing-box  you  will  find  a  letter  sealed,  but 
without  a  direction  ;  bring  it  to  me.  [Exit  Fanny.~\ 
I  have  been  writing  to  this  base  man,  for  I  want 
fortitude  to  support  an  interview.  What  if  I 
unbosomed  myself  to  this  girl,  and  entrusted  the 
letter  to  her  conveyance?  She  seems  exceedingly 
honest,  and,  for  one  of  so  mean  a  condition,  un 
commonly  sensible  ;  I  think  I  may  safely  confide 
in  her.  Well,  Fanny? 

Enter  FANNY. 

Fanny.  Here  is  your  letter,  madam. 

Vio.  I  thank  you  :  I  trouble  you  too  much  ;  but 
thou  art  a  good-natured  girl,  and  your  attention  to 
me  shall  not  go  unrewarded. 

Fanny.  I  am  happy  to  wait  upon  you.  I  wish  I 
could  do  or  say  anything  to  divert  you ;  but  my 
discourse  can't  be  very  amusing  to  a  lady  of  your 
sort ;  and  talking  of  this  wedding  seems  to  have 
made  you  more  melancholy  than  you  was  before. 

Vio.  Come  hither,  child ;  you  have  remarked  my 
disquietude,  I  will  now  disclose  to  you  the  occasion 
of  it :  you  seem  interested  for  Miss  Dove ;  I  too 
am  touched  with  her  situation ;  you  tell  me,  she  is 
the  best  young  lady  living. 

Fanny.  Ob,  madam !  if  it  were  possible  for  an 
angel  to  take  a  human  shape,  she  must  be  one. 

Vio.  "Tis  very  well:  I  commend  your  zeal  ;  you 
are  speaking  now  of  the  qualities  of  her  mind? 

Fanny.  Wot  of  them  alone  ;  she  has  not  only  the 
virtues,  but  the  beauties,  of  an  angel. 

Vio.  Indeed!  Pray  tell  me,  is  she  so  very 
handsome  ? 

Fanny.  As  fine  a  person  as  you  could  wish  to  see. 

Vio.  Tall? 

Fanny.  About  your  size. 

Vio.  Fair,  or  dark  complexioned? 

Fanny.  Of  a  most  lovely  complexion ;  'tis  her 
greatest  beauty,  and  all  pure  nature,  I'll  be  answer 
able  ;  then  her  eyes  are  so  soft,  and  so  smiling!  and 
as  for  her  hair — 

Vio.  Hey-day !  Why,  where  are  you  rambling, 
child?  I  am  satisfied;  I  make  no  doubt  she  is  a 
consummate  beauty,  and  that  Mr.  Belfield  loves 
her  to  distraction.  (Aside.)  I  don't  like  this  girl  so 
well  as  I  did  ;  she  is  a  great  talker ;  I  am  glad  I 
did  not  disclose  my  mind  to  her.  I'll  go  in,  and 
determine  on  some  expedient.  [Exit. 

Fanny.  Alas,  poor  lady!  as  sure  as  can  be,  she 
has  been  crossed  in  love;  nothing  in  this  world 
besides  could  make  her  so  miserable ;  but,  sure,  I 
see  Mr.  Francis!  If  falling  in  love  leads  to  such 
misfortunes,  'tis  fit  I  should  get  out  of  his  way. 

[Exit. 


THE  BROTHERS.  [Acx  III. 

Enter  FRANCIS  and  PHILIP. 

Francis.  Wasn't  that  your  sister,  Philip,  that 
ran  into  the  cabin  ? 

Philip.  I  think  it  was. 

Francis.  You've  made  a  good  day's  work  on't; 
the  weather  coming  about  so  fair,  I  think  we've 
scarce  lost  anything  of  value,  but  the  ship  :  didn't 
you  meet  the  old  captain,  as  you  came  down  to  the 
creek? 

Philip.  I  did;  he  has  been  at  Sir  Benjamin 
Dove's  here,  at  Cropley  Castle,  and  is  come  back 
in  a  curious  humour. 

Francis.  So,  so  !  I  attended  my  young  master 
thither  at  the  same  time ;  how  came  they  not  to 
return  together? 

Philip.  That  I  can't  tell. — Come,  let's  go  in, 
and  refresh  ourselves.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Garden. 
Enter  SOPHIA  DOVE  and  LUCY  WATERS. 

Sophia.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  Miss  Lucy  Waters, 
these  are  strong  facts  which  you  tell  me  ;  and  I  do 
believe,  that  no  prudent  woman  would  engage  with 
a  man  of  Mr.  Andrew  Belfield's  disposition :  but 
what  course  am  I  to  follow?  and  how  am  I  to 
extricate  myself  from  the  embarrassments  of  tny 
situation  ? 

Lucy.  Truly,  madam,  you  have  but  one  refuge 
that  I  know  of. 

Sophia.  And  that  lies  in  the  arms  of  a  young  ad 
venturer !  O  Lucy,  Lucy !  this  is  a  flattering  pre 
scription,  calculated  rather  to  humour  the  patient, 
than  to  remove  the  disease. 

Lucy.  Nay,  but  if  there  is  a  necessity  for  your 
taking  this  step — 

Sophia.  Ay  I  necessity  is  grown  strangely  com 
modious  of  late,  and  always  compels  us  to  do  the 
very  thing  we  have  most  a  mind  to. 

Lucy.  Well,  madam,  but  common  humanity  to 
young  Mr.  Belfield — you  must  allow,  he  has  been 
hardly  treated. 

Sophia.  By  me,  Lucy? 

Lucy.  Madam!  No,  madam,  not  by  you;  but 
'tis  charity  to  heal  the  wounded,  though  you  have 
not  been  a  party  in  the  fray. 

Sophia.  I  grant  yon.  You  are  a  true  female  phi 
losopher  ;  you  would  let  charity  recommend  you  a 
husband,  and  a  husband  recommend  you  to  charity. 
But  I  won't  reason  upon  the  matter  ;  at  least,  not 
in  the  humour  I  am  now,  nor  at  this  particular  time  : 
no,  Lucy,  nor  in  this  particular  spot ;  for  here  it 
was,  at  this  very  hour,  yesterday  evening,  young 
Belfield  surprised  me. 

Lucy.  And  see,  madam,  punctual  to  the  same 
lucky  moment,  he  comes  again :  let  him  plead  his 
own  cause  ;  you  need  fear  no  interruption  ;  my  lady 
has  too  agreeable  an  engagement  of  her  own,  to 
endeav  our  at  disturbing  those  of  other  people.  [Exit . 
Enter  BELFIELD  JUNIOR. 

Belf.jun.  Have  I  then  found  thee,  loveliest  of 
women?  Oh,  Sophia!  report  has  struck  me  to  the 
heart,  if,  as  I  am  told,  to-morrow  gives  you  to  my 
brother,  this  is  the  last  time  I  am  ever  to  behold 
you. 

Sophia.  Why  so,  Mr.  Belfield?  Why  should  our 
separation  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  alli 
ance? 

Belf.jun.  Because  I  have  been  ambitious,  and 
cannot  survive  the  pangs  of  disappointment. 

Sophia.  Alas,  poor  man  !  but  you  know  where  to 
bury  your  disappointments  ;  the  sea  is  still  open  to 
you,  and  take  my  word  for  it,  Mr.  Belfield,  the 
man  who  can  live  for  three  years,  ay!  or  three 
months,  in  separation  from  the  woman  of  bis  heart, 
need  be  under  no  apprehensions  for  his  life,  let 
what  will  befal  her. 

Belf.jun.  Cruel,  insulting  Sophia!  when  I  last 
parted  from  you,  I  flattered  myself,  I  had  left  some 
impression  on  your  heart;  but  in  every  event  of 
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my  life,  I  meet  a  base,  injurious  brother ;  the  ever 
lasting  bar  to  my  happiness.  I  can  support  it  no 
longer;  and  Mr.  Belh'eld,  madam,  never  can,  never 
shall,  be  your's. 

Sophia.  How,  sir!  Never  shall  be  mine?  What 
do  you  tell  me?  There  is  but  that  man  on  earth 
with  whom  I  can  be  happv  ;  and,  if  my  fate  is  such, 
that  he  is  never  to  be  mine,  the  world,  and  all  it 
contains,  will  for  ever  after  be  indifferent  to  me. 

Belf.jun.  I  have  heard  enough  ;  farewell! 

Sophia,  Farewell,  sagacious  Mr.  Belh'eld!  the 
next  fond  female  who  thus  openly  declares  herself 
to  you,  will,  I  hope,  meet  with  a  more  gallant  re 
ception  than  F  have  done. 

Belf.jun.  How,  what!  Is't  possible?  O  heavens  ! 

Sophia.  What,  you've  discovered  it  at  last?  Oh, 
fie  upon  you ! 

Belf.jun.  Thus,  thus,  let  me  embrace  my  un 
expected  blessing!  Come  to  my  heart,  my  fond 
o'erflowing  heart !  and  tell  me,  once  again,  that  my 
Sophia  will  be  only  mine  ! 

Sophia.  O  man,  man  !  all  despondency  one  mo 
ment,  all  rapture  the  next.  No  question  now  but 
you  conceive  every  difficulty  surmounted,  and  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  run  into  each  other's 
arms,  make  a  fashionable  elopement,  and  be  happy 
for  life  ;  and  I  must  own  to  you,  Mr.  Belfield,  were 
there  no  other  condition  of  our  union,  even  this 
project  should  not  deter  me;  but  I  have  better 
hopes,  provided  you  will  be  piloted  by  me;  for, 
believe  me,  my  good  friend,  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  this  coast  than  you  are. 

Belf.jun.  I  doubt  not  your  discretion,  and  shall 
implicitly  surrender  myself  to  your  guidance. 

Sophia.  Give  me  a  proof  of  it  then,  by  retreating 
from  this  place  immediately  ;  'tis  my  father's  hour 
for  walking,  and  I  would  not  have  you  meet;  be 
sides,  your  brother  is  expected. 

Belf.jun.  Ay!  that  brother,  my  Sophia,  that 
brother  brings  vexation  and  regret  whenever  he  is 
named ;  but  I  hope  I  need  not  dread  a  second  injury 
in  your  esteem;  and  yet,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but 
if  I  were  addicted  to  superstition — 

Sophia.  And  if  I  were  addicted  to  anger,  I  should 
quarrel  with  you  for  not  obeying  my  injunctions 
with  more  readiness. 

Belf.jun.  I  will  obey  thee,  and,  yet,  'tis  difficult. 
Those  lips,  which  thus  have  blest  me,  cannot  dis 
miss  me  without — 

Sophia.  Nay,  Mr.  Belfield,  don't  you — well, 
then — Mercy  upon  us  !  who's  coming  here  ? 

Belf.jun.  How!  Oh,  yes!  never  fear;  'tis  a 
friend  ;  'tis  Violetta ;  'tis  a  lady  that  I — 

Sophia.  That  you  what,  Mr.  Belfield?  What  lady- 
is  it?  I  never  saw  her  in  my  life  before. 

Belf.jun.  No  ;  she  is  a  foreigner  ;  born  in  Portu 
gal,  though  of  an  English  family;  the  packet,  in 
which  she  was  coming  to  England,  foundered 
alongside  of  our  ship,  and  I  was  the  instrument  of 
saving  her  life.  I  interest  myself  much  in  her  hap 
piness,  and  1  beseech  you,  for  my  sake,  to  be  kind 
to  her.  [Exit. 

Sophia.  He  interests  himself  much  in  her  happi 
ness  ;  he  beseeches  me,  for  his  sake,  to  be  kind  to 
her !     What  am  I  to  judge  of  all  this? 
Enter  VlOLETTA. 

Vio.  Madam,  I  ask  pardon  for  this  intrusion,  but 
I  have  business  with  you  of  a  nature  that— I  pre 
sume  I'm  not  mistaken,  you  are  the  young  lady  I 
have  been  directed  to,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Benja 
min  Dove? 

Sophia.  I  am,  madam ;  but  won't  yon  please  to 
repose  yourself  in  the  house  1  I  understand  you 
are  a  stranger  in  this  country.  May  I  beg  to  know 
what  commands  you  have  for  me?  Mr.  Belfield 
has  made  me  acquainted  with  some  circumstances 
relative  to  your  story,  and  for  his  sake,  madam,  I 
shall  be  proud  to  render  you  any  service  in  my 
power. 


Vio.  For  Mr.  Belfield's  sake,  did  you  say,  ma 
dam  ?  Has  Mr.  Belfield  named  me  to  you,  madam  ? 

Sophia.  Is  there  any  wonder  in  that,  pray? 
Vio.  No,  none  at  all.     In  any  man  else  such 
confidence  would  surprise  me ;  but  in  Mr.  Belfield 
'tis  natural ;  there  is  no  wondering  at  what  he  does. 

Sophia.  You  must  pardon  me,  I  find  we  think 
differently  of  Mr.  Belfield;  he  left  me  but  this 
minute,  and,  in  the  kindest  terms,  recommended 
you  to  my  friendship. 

Vio.  'Twas  he  then  that  parted  from  you  as  I 
came  up  :  I  thought  so,  but  I  was  too  much  agitated 
to  observe  him,  and,  I  am  confident,  he  is  too  guilty 
to  dare  to  look  upon  me. 

Sophia.  Why  so,  madam?  For  heaven's  sake, 
inform  me  what  injuries  you  have  received  from 
Mr.  Belfield.  I  must  own  to  you,  I  am  much  inter 
ested  in  finding  him  to  be  a  man  of  honour. 

Vio.  I  know  your  situation,  madam,  and  I  pity 
it;  Providence  has  sent  me  here,  in  lime,  to  save 
you,  and  to  tell  you — 

Sophia.  What?  To  tell  me  what?  Oh,  speak  ! 
or  I  shall  sink  with  apprehension. 

Vio.  To  tell  you  that  he  is  my  husband. 

Sophia.  Husband!  Your  husband?  What  do  I 
hear?  ungenerous,  base,  deceitful  Belfield!  I 
thought  he  seemed  confounded  at  your  appearance ; 
everything  confirms  his  treachery,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  the  truth  of  what  you  tell  me. 

Vio.  A  truth  it  is,  madam,  that  I  must  ever  re 
flect  on  with  the  most  sorrowful  regret. 

Sophia.  Come,  let  me  beg  you  to  walk  towards 
the  house.  I  ask  no  account  of  this  transaction  of 
Mr.  Belfield's ;  I  would  fain  banish  his  name  from 
my  memory  for  ever,  and  you  shall,  this  instant,  be 
a  witness  to  his  peremptory  dismission.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Another  part  of  the  Garden. 
Enter  BELFIELD  JUNIOR,  and  PATERSON. 

Belf.jun.  And  so,  sir,  these  are  her  ladyship's 
commands,  are  they? 

Paterson.  This  is  what  I  am  commissioned  by 
Lady  Dove  to  tell  you.  What  report  shall  I  make 
to  her? 

Belf.jun.  Even  what  you  please,  Mr.  Paterson  : 
mould  it,  and  model  it  to  your  liking;  put  as  many 
palliatives  as  you  think  proper,  to  sweeten  it  to  her 
ladyship's  taste,  so  you  do  but  give  her  to  under 
stand  that  I  neither  can,  nor  will,  abandon  my 
Sophia.  Cease  to  think  of  her  indeed!  What 
earthly  power  can  exclude  her  idea  from  my 
thoughts?  I  am  surprised  Lady  Dove  should  think 
of  sending  me  such  a  message  ;  and  I  wonder,  sir, 
that  you  should  consent  to  bring  it. 

Paterson.  Sir! 

Belf.jun.  Nay,  Mr.  Paterson,  don't  assume  such 
a  menacing  air,  nor  practise  on  my  temper  too  far 
in  this  business.  I  know  both  your  situation  and 
my  own ;  consider,  sir,  mine  is  a  cause  that  would 
animate  the  most  dastardly  spirit ;  your's  is  enough 
to  damp  the  most  courageous.  [Exit. 

Paterson.  A  very  short  and  sententious  gentle 
man  !  but  there  is  truth  in  his  remark  ;  mine  is 
but  a  sorry  commission  after  all :  the  man's  in  the 
right  to  fight  for  his  mistress;  she's  worth  the  ven 
ture,  and  if  there  was  no  way  else  to  be  quit  of 
mine,  I  should  be  in  the  right  to  fight  too.  Egad  ! 
I  don't  see  why  aversion  shouldn't  make  me  as 
desperate,  as  love  makes  him.  Hell  and  fury ! 
here  comes  my  Venus! 

Enter  LADY  DOVE. 

Lady  D.  Well,  Paterson,  what  says  the  fellow 
to  my  message? 

Paterson.  Says,  madam !  I'm  ashamed  to  tell  you 
what  he  says;  he's  the  arrantest  boatswain  that 
ever  I  conversed  with. 

Lady  D.  But  tell  me  what  he  says. 

Paterson.  Everything,  that  scandal  and  scurrility 
can  utter  against  you.  [me? 

Lady  D,  Against  me!  What  could  he  say  against 
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Paterson.  Modestj  forbids  me  to  tell  you. 

Lady  D.  Oh,  the  vile  reprobate !  I,  that  have 
been  so  guarded  in  my  conduct,  so  discreet  in  my 
partialities,  as  to  keep  them  secret,  even  from  my 
own  husband;  but,  I  hope,  he  didn't  venture  to 
abuse  my  person? 

Paterson.  No,  madam,  no  ;  had  he  proceeded  to 
such  lengths,  I  couldn't,  in  honour,  have  put  up 
with  it;  I  hope  I  have  more  spirit  than  to  suffer 
any  reflections  upon  your  ladyship's  personal  ac 
complishments.  , 

Lady  D.  Well,  but  did  yon  say  nothing  in  de 
fence  of  my  reputation  ? 

Paterson.  Nothing. 

Lady  D.  No? 

Paterson.  Not  a  syllable',  trust  me  for  that:  'tis 
the  wisest  way  upon  all  tender  topics  to  be  silent ; 
for  he,  who  takes  upon  himself  to  defend  a  lady's 
reputation,  only  publishes  her  favours  to  the  world ; 
and,  therefore,  I  would  always  leave  that  office  to 
a  husband.  [heart — 

Lady  D.  'Tis  true  ;  and  if  Sir  Benjamin  Tiad  any 

Paterson.  Come,  come,  my  deaf  lady,  don't  be 
too  severe  upon  Sir  Benjamin  ;  many  men  of  no 
better  appearance  than  Sir  Benjamin,  have  shewn 
themselves  perfect  heroes  :  I  know  a  whole  family 
that,  with  the  limbs  of  ladies,  have  the  hearts  of 
lions.  Who  can  tell  but  your  husband  may  be  one 
of  this  sort? 

Lady  D.  Ah  !— 

Paterson.  Well,  but  try  him  ;  tell  him  how  you 
have  been  used,  and  see  what  his  spirit  will  prompt 
him  to  do.  Apropos!  here  the  little  gentleman 
comes  ;  if  he  won't  fight,  'tis  but  what  you  expect; 
if  he  will,  who  can  tell  where  a  lucky  arrow  may 
bit?  [Exit. 

Enter  SIR  BENJAMIN  DOVE. 

Lady  D.  Sir  Benjamin,  I  want  to  have  a  little 
discourse  in  private  with  you. 

Sir  B.  With  me,  my  lady? 

Lady  D.  With  yon,  Sir  Benjamin ;  'tis  upon  a 
matter  of  a  very  serious  nature ;  pray  sit  down  by 
me.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  my  dear,  but  I  have 
observed  of  late,  with  much  concern,  a  great  abate 
ment  in  your  regard  for  me. 

Sir  B.  Oh,  fie,  my  lady!  Why  do  you  think  so? 
What  reason  have  you  for  so  unkind  a  suspicion? 

Lady  D.  'Tis  in  vain  for  you  to  deny  it.  I  am 
convinced  you  have  done  loving  me. 

Sir  B.  Well,  now,  I  vow,  my  dear,  as  I  am  a 
sinner,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Lady  D.  Lookye,  Sir  Benjamin,  love,  like  mine, 
is  apt  to  be  quick-sighted,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  I 
am  not  deceived  in  my  observations. 

Sir  B.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  my  Lady  Dove,  you 
accuse  me  wrongfully. 

Lady  D.  Mistake  me  not,  my  dear,  I  do  not  ac 
cuse  you,  I  accuse  myself;  I  am  sensible  there  are 
faults  and  imperfections  in  ray  temper. 

Sir  B.  Oh !  trifles,  my  dear*;  mere  trifles ! 

Lady  D.  Come,  come,  I  know  you  have  led  but 
an  uncomfortable  life  of  late  ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  I 
have  been  innocently,  in  some  degree,  the  cause 
of  it. 

Sir  B.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  contradict  your  lady 
ship,  if  you  are  pleased  to  say  so. 

Lady  D.  I  am  sure  it  has  been  as  I  say  :  my  over 
fondness  for  you  has  been  troublesome  and  vexa 
tious  ;  you  hate  confinement,  I  know  you  do  ;  you 
are  a  man  of  spirit,  and  formed  to  figure  in  the 
world. 

Sir  B.  Oh !  you  flatter  me. 

Lady  D.  Nay,  nay,  there's  no  disguising  it :  you 
sigh  for  action;  your  looks  declare  it :  this  alteration 
in  your  habit  and  appearance  puts  it  out  of  doubt ; 
there  is  a  certain  quickness  in  your  eye;  'twas  the 
first  symptom  that  attracted  my  regards  ;  and,  I  am 
mistaken,  Sir  Benjamin,  if  you  do  not  possess  as 
much  courage  as  any  man. 


Sir  B.  Your  ladyship  does  me  honour. 

Lady  D.  I  do  you  justice,  Sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  B.  Why,  I  believe,  for  the  matter  of  courage, 
I  have  as  much  as  mv  neighbours  ;  but  'tis  of  a 
strange  perverse  quality;  for,  as  some  spirits  rise 
with  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter,  my 
courage,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  greatest  when 
there  is  least  call  for  it. 

Lady  D.  Oh!  you  shall  never  make  me  believe 
this,  Sir  Benjamin.  You  could'nt  bear  to  see  me 
ill  used;  I'm  positive  you  couldn't. 

Sir  B.  'Tis  as  well,  however,  not  to  be  too  sure 
of  that.  (Aside.} 

LadyD.  You  cou'dn't  be  so  mean-spirited,  as 
to  stand  by  and  hear  your  poor  dear  wife  abused 
and  insulted,  and — 

SirB.  Oh,  no,  by  no  means;  'twould  break  my 
heart ;  but  who  has' abused  you,  and  insulted  you, 
and — 

LadyD.  Who?  why  this  young  Belfield,  that  I 
told  you  of. 

SirB.  Oh,  never  listen  to  him!  a  woman  of 
your  years  should  have  more  sense  than  to  mind 
what  such  idle  young  fleers  can  say  of  you. 

LadyD.  (Rising.)  My  years,  Sir  Benjamin! 
Why,  you  are  more  intolerable  than  he  is  ;  but  let 
him  take  his  course  ;  let  him  run  away  with  your 
daughter ;  it  shall  be  no  further  concern  of  mine 
to  prevent  him. 

Sir  B.  No,  my  dear,  I've  done  that  effectually. 

LadyD.  How  so,  pray? 

Sir  B.  By  taking  care  she  sha'n't  run  away  with 
my  estate  at  the  same  time.  Some  people  lock 
their  daughters  up,  to  prevent  their  eloping  ;  I've 
gone  a  wiser  way  to  work  with  mine,  let  her  go 
loose,  and  locked  up  her  fortune. 

LadyD.  And,  o'  my  conscience,  I  believe  you 
mean  to  do  the  same  by  your  wife  ;  turn  her  loose 
upon  the  world,  as  you  do  your  daughter;  leave 
her  to  the  mercy  of  every  freebooter  ;  let  her  be 
vilified  and  abused— her  honour,  her  reputation, 
mangled  and  torn  by  every  paltry,  privateering  fel 
low,  that  fortune  casts  upon  your  coast. 

Sir  B.  Hold,  my  lady,  hold  ;  young  Belfield  did 
not  glance  at  your  reputation,  I  hope. — Did  be  ? 

LadyD.  Indeed,  but  he  did  though ;  and  there 
in  I  think  every  wife  has  a  title  to  her  husband's 
protection. 

Sir  B.  True,  my  dear  ;  'tis  our  duty  to  plead, 
bnt  yours  to  provide  us  with  the  brief. 

LadyD.  There  are  some  insults,  Sir  Benjamin, 
that  no  man  of  spirit  ought  to  put  up  with ;  and 
the  imputation  of  being  made  a  wittol  of,  is  the 
most  unpardonable  of  any. 

SirB.  Right,  my  dear  ;  even  truth,  you  know, 
is  not  to  be  spoke  at  all  times. 

LadyD.  How,  sir,  would  you  insinuate  anything 
to  the  disparagement  of  my  fidelity?  Butchuse 
your  side,  quarrel  you  must,  either  with  him  or 
with  me. 

SirB.  Oh,  if  that  is  the  alternative,  what  a  deal 
of  time  have  we  wasted.  Step  with  me  into  the 
library,  and  I'll  pen  him  a  challenge  immediately. 

[Exeunt. 
ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I. — The  Cabin,  with  a  View  of  the  Sea,  as 

before. 
Enter  PHILIP,  and  LUCY  WATERS. 

Philip.  How  I  have  loved  you,  Lucy,  and  what 
I  have  suffered  on  your  account,  you  know  well 
enough  ;  and  you  shou'dn't  now,  when  I  am  strug 
gling  to  forget  you,  come  to  put  me  in  mind  of 
past  afflictions.  Go,  go,  leave  me,  T  pray  you, 
leave  me. 

Lucy.  Nay,  Philip,  but  hear  me. 

Philip.  Hear  you,  ungrateful  girl!  you  know  it 
has  been  all  my  delight  to  hear  you,  to  see  you, 
and  to  sit  by  your  side, — for  hours  I  have  done  it; 
for  whole  days  together.  But  those  days  are  past; 
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I  must  labour  now  for  my  livelihood,  and,  if  you 
rob  me  of  my  time,  you  wrong  me  of  my  subsist 
ence. 

Lucy.  O,  Philip!  I  am  undone  if  you  don't  pro 
tect  me  ! 

Philip.  Ah,  Lucy  !  that  I  fear  is  past  prevention. 
Lucy.  No,  Philip,  no!  lam  innocent,  and  there 
fore  persecuted  by  the  most  criminal  of  men.  I 
have  disclosed  all  Mr.  Belfield's  artifices  to  Miss 
Sophia,  and  now  am  terrified  to  death.  I  saw  him 
follow  me  out  of  the  Park,  as  I  was  coming  hither, 
and  I  dare  not  return  home  alone;  indeed,  Philip, 
I  dare  not. 

Philip.  Well,  Lucy,  step  in  with  me,  and  fear 
nothing  ;  I  see  the  squire  is  coming.  He,  who 
can  refuse  his  protection  to  a  woman,  may  he 
never  taste  the  blessings  a  woman  can  bestow ! 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  BELFIELD  SENIOR. 

Belf.  Ay,  'tis  she  !  confusion  follow  her  !  How 
perversely  has  she  traversed  my  projects  with  So 
phia  !  By  all  that's  resolute,  I'll  be  revenged !  My 
brother,  too,  returned — vexatious  circumstance! 
there  am  I  foiled  again.  Since  first  I  stepped  out 
of  the  path  of  honour,  what  have  I  obtained  ?  O, 
treachery !  treachery  !  if  thou  can'st  not,  in  this 
world,  make  us  happy,  better  have  remained  that 
dull  formal  thing,  an  honest  man,  and  trusted  to 
what  the  future  might  produce. 

Enter  PHILIP. 
So,  fellow,  who  are  you  1 

Philip.  A  man, sir;  an  honest  man. 
Self.  A  saucy  one,  raethinks. 
Philip.  The  injurious  are  apt  to  think  so  ;  how 
ever,  I  ask  pardon.     As  your  riches  make  you  too 
proud,  my  honesty,  perhaps,  makes  me  too  bold. 
Belf.  O,  I  know  you  now  :  you  are  son  to  that 
old  fellow  I  thought  proper  to  discharge  from  my 
farm.    Please  to  betake  yourself  from  the  door  of 
your  cabin  ;  there's  a  young  woman  within  I  must 
have  a  word  with.  [with — 

Philip.  If  'tis  Lucy  Waters  vou  would  speak 
Belf.  If,  rascal !  It  is  Lucy  Waters  that  I  would 
speak  with — that  I  will  speak  with — and,  spite  of 
your  insolence,  compel  to  answer  whatever  I 
please  to  ask,  and  go  with  me  wherever  I  please 
to  carry  her. 

Philip.  Then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you,  poor  as  I  am, 
she  is  under  my  protection.  You  see,  sir,  I  am 
armed;  you  have  no  right  to  force  an  entrance 
here,  and,  while  I  have  life,  you  never  shall. 

Belf.  Then  be  it  at  your  peril,  villain,  if  you  op 
pose  me.  (  They  fight.) 

Enter  PATERSON,  who  beats  down  their  swords. 
Paterson.  For  shame,   Mr.  Belfield!  what   are 
you  about — tilting  with  this  peasant! 
Belf.  Paterson,  standoff. 
Paterson.  Come,  come,  put  up  your  sword. 

Belf.  D n,  sir !  what  do  you  mean  1    Do  you 

turn  against  me  ?    Give  way,  or,  by  my  soul,  I'll 
run  you  through. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  IRONSIDES  and  SKIFF. 
Ironsides.  Heyday,  what  the  devil  ails  you  all ! 
I  thought  the  whole  ship's  company  had  sprung  a 
mutiny.  Master  and  I  were  taking  a  nap  together 
for  good  fellowship ;  and  you  made  such  a  d — d 
clattering  and  clashing,  there's  no  sleeping  in  peace 
for  you. 

Belf.  Come,  Mr.  Paterson,  will  yon  please  to 
bear  me  company,  or  stay  with  your  new  acquaint 
ance  1 

Ironsides.  Oh,  ho,  my  righteous  nephew !  is  it 
you  that  are  kicking  up  this  riot?  Why,  you  un 
gracious  profligate,  would  you  murder  an  honest 
lad  at  the  door  of  his  own  house?  his  castle— his 
castellum.  Are  these  your  fresh-water  tricks? 

Belf.  Your  language,  Captain  Ironsides,  sa 
vours  strongly  of  your  profession ;  and  I  hold 


3oth  you,  your  occupation,  and  opinion,  equally 
vulgar  and  contemptible. 

Ironsides.  My  profession!  Why,  what  have  you 
to  say  to  my  profession,  you  unsanctified  whelp, 
you?  I  hope  it  is  an  honest  vocation  to  fight  the 
enemies  of  one's  country:  you,  it  seems,  are  for 
murdering  friends :  I  trust  it  is  not  for  such  a  skip 
jack  as  thee  art  to  fleer  at  my  profession.  Master, 
did'st  ever  hear  the  like? 

Skiff.  Never,  never,  captain  ;  for  my  own  part, 
I  am  one  of  few  words  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I 
always  thought  that  to  be  a  brave  seaman,  like  your 
honour,  was  the  greatest  title  an  Englishman  can 
wear. 

Irotisides.  Why,  so  it  is,  Skiff;  ahem! 

Belf.  Well,  sir,  I  leave  you  to  the  enjoyment  of 
your  honours ;  so,  your  servant.  Sirrah,  I  shall 
find  a  time  for  you.  (  Belfield  is  going  out.) 

Ironsides.  Hark  ye,  sir ;  come  back :  one  more 
word  with  you. 

Belf.  Well,  sir! 

Ironsides.  Your  father  was  an  honest  gentleman  : 
your  mother,  though  I  say  it  that  should  not  say 
it,  was  an  angel ;  my  eyes  ache  when  I  speak  of 
her:  ar'n't  you  ashamed,  sirrah,  to  disgrace  such 
parents?  My  nephew,  Bob,  your  brother,  is  an 
honest  lad,  and  as  brave  as  ever  stepped  between 
stem  and  stern ;  a'  has  a  few  faults,  indeed,  as  who 
is  free?  But  yon,  Andrew,  you  are  as  false  as  a 
quicksand,  and  as  full  of  mischief  as  afire-ship. 

Paterson.  Come,  Mr.  Belfield,  for  heaven's  sake, 
let  us  go  home.  [Exit,  with  Belfield. 

Ironsides.  Hark  ye,  Philip,  I  forgot  to  ask  yon 
what  all  this  stir  was  about.  [form  you. 

Philip.  Sir,  if  you  please  to  walk  in,  I  will  in- 

Ironsides.  With  all  my  heart:  a  pragmatical, 
impertinent  coxcomb  !  Come,  master,  we'll  fill  a 
pipe,  and  hear  the  lad's  story  withindoors.  I  ne 
ver  yet  was  ashamed  of  my  profession,  and  I'll  take 
care  my  profession  shall  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  me.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— The  Garden. 
Enter  BELFIELD  JUNIOR,  and  SOPHIA. 

Belf.jun.  Madam!  madam!  will  you  vouchsafe 
to  give  me  a  hearing? 

Sophia.  Unless  you  could  recall  an  act  no  earth 
ly  power  can  cancel,  all  attempt  at  explanation  is 
vain. 

Belf.jun.  Yet,  before  we  part  for  ever,  obstinate, 
inexorable  Sophia,  tell  me  what  is  my  offence  1 

Sophia.  Answer  yourself  that  question,  Mr.  Bel- 
field;  consult  your  own  heart;  consult  your  Vio- 
letta. 

Belf.jun.  Now,  on  my  life,  she's  meanly  jealous 
ofVioletta;  that  grateful  woman  has  been  warm 
in  her  commendations  of  me,  and  her  distempered 
fancy  turns  that  candour  into  criminality.  (Aside.) 

Sophia.  Ha!  he  seems  confounded!  guilty, be 
yond  all  doubt.  (Aside.} 

Belf.jun.  By  heaven,  I'll  no  longer  be  the  dupe 
to  these  bad  humours !  Lucy  Waters,  Violetta, 
every  woman  she  sees  or  hears,  alarms  her  jea 
lousy,  overthrows  my  hopes,  and  rouses  every  pas 
sion  into  fury.  Well  madam,  at  length  I  see  what 
you  allude  to  :  I  shall  follow  your  advice,  and  consult 
my  Violetta; — nay,  more,  consult  my  happiness; 
for,  with  her,  at  least,  I  shall  find  repose;  with 
you,  I  plainly  see,  there  can  be  none. 

Sophia.  'Tis  very  well,  sir  ;  the  only  favour  you 
can  now  grant  me  is  never  to  see  you  again  :  for, 
after  what  has  passed  between  us,  every  time  you 
intrude  into  my  company,  you  will  commit  an  in 
sult  upon  good  breeding  and  humanity. 

Belf.jun.  Madam,  I'll  take  care  to  give  you  no 
further  offence.  [Exit. 

Sophia.  Oh,  my  poor  heart  will  break  ! 
Enter  SIR  BENJAMIN  DOVE. 

Sir  B.  Hey-day,  Sophia!  what's  the  matter?— 
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What  ails  my  child  ?  Who  has  offended  you  !  Did 
not  I  see  the  younger  Belfield  part  from  you  just 
now? 

Sophia.  O,  sir!  if  you  have  any  love  for  me, 
don't  name  that  base  treacherous  wretch  to  me  any 
more.  [Exit. 

Sir  B.  Upon  my  word,  I  am  young  Mr.  Bel- 
field's  most  obsequious  servant;  a  very  notable 
confusion,  truly,  he  has  been  pleased  to  make  in 
niy  family!  Lady  Dove  raves,  Sophia  cries:  my 
wifecallshimasaucy  impudent  fellow;  my  daugh 
ter  says  he's  a  base  treacherous  wretch;  from  all 
which  1  am  to  conclude,  that  he  has  spoke  too  plain 
truths  to  the  one,  and  told  too  many  lies  to  the 
other.  Lady  Dove  has  peremptorily  insisted  upon 
my  giving  him  a  challenge;  but,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  had  no  great  stomach  to  the  business,  till  this 
fresh  provocation  :  I  perceive  now,  I  am  growing 
into  a  most  unaccountable  rage  ;  'tis  something  so 
different  from  what  I  ever  felt  before,  that,  for 
what  I  know,  it  may  be  courage,  and  I  mistake  it 
for  anger.  I  never  did  quarrel  with  any  man,  and 
hitherto,  no  man  ever  quarrelled  with  me.  Egad, 
if  I  once  break  the  ice,  it  sha'n't  stop  here;  if 
young  Belfield  does  not  prove  me  a  coward,  Lady 
Dove  shall  see  that  I  am  a  man  of  spirit.  Sure,  I 
see  my  gentleman  coming  here  again  !  (Steps  aside.) 
Enter  BELFIELD,  JUNIOR. 

Belf.jun.  What  meanness,  what  infatuation  pos 
sesses  me,  that  I  should  resolve  to  throw  myself 
once  more  in  her  way  ! — but  she's  gone,  and  yet  I 
may  escape  with  credit. 

Sir  B.  Ay ;  there  he  is,  sure  enough !  By  the 
mass,  I  don't  like  him!  I'll  listen  a  while, and  dis 
cover  what  sort  of  a  humour  he  is  in. 

Belf.jun.  I  am  ashamed  of  this  weakness:  I  am 
determined  to  assume  a  proper  spirit,  and  act  as 
becomes  a  man  upon  this  occasion. 

Sir  B.  Upon  my  soul,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it. 

Belf.jun.  Now  am  I  so  distracted  between  love, 
rage,  and  disappointment,  that  I  could  find  in  my 
heart  to  sacrifice  her,  myself,  and  all  mankind. 

SirB.  Lord  ha'  mercy  upon  us  !  I'd  better  steal 
off,  and  leave  him  to  himself. 

Belf.jun.  And  yet,  perhaps,  all  this  may  proceed 
from  an  excess  of  fondness  in  my  Sophia. 

Sir  B.  Upon  my  word,  you  are  blest  with  a  most 
happy  assurance ! 

Belf.jun.  Something  may  have  dropped  from 
Violante  to  alarm  her  jealousy  ;  and,  working  upon 
the  exquisite  sensibility  of  her  innocent  mind,  may 
have  brought  my  sincerity  into  question. 

Sir  B.  I  don't  understand  a  word  of  all  this. 

Belf.jun.  Now  could  I  fall  at  her  feet  for  par 
don,  though  I  know  not  in  what  I  have  offended  : 
I  have  not  the  heart  to  move.  Fie  upon  it !  What 
an  arrant  coward  has  love  made  me  ! 

SirB.  A  coward,  does  he  say?  I  am  heartily 
rejoiced  to  hear  it ;  if  I  must  needs  come  to  action, 
pray  heaven,  it  be  with  a  coward!  I'll  even  take 
him  while  he  is  in  the  humour,  for  fear  he  should 
recover  his  courage,  and  I  lose  mine.  So,  sir ! 
your  humble  servant,  Mr.  Belfield!  I'm  glad  I  have 
found  you,  sir. 

Bdf.jun.  Sir  Benjamin,  your  most  obedient. 
Pray,  what  are  your  commands,  now  you  have 
found  me? 

Sir  B.  Hold  !  hold !  don't  come  any  nearer : 
don't  you  see  I  am  in  a  most  prodigious  passion  ? 
Fire  and  fury !  what's  the  reason  you  have  made 
all  this  disorder  in  my  house!  my  daughter  in 
tears  ;  my  wife  in  fits  ;  every  thing  in  an  uproar ; 
and  all  your  doing !  Do  you  think  I'll  put  up  with 
this  treatment?  If  you  suppose  you  have  a  coward 
to  deal  with,  you'll  find  yourself  mistaken — greatly 
mistaken,  let  me  tell  you,  sir!  Mercy  upon  me, 
what  a  passion  I  am  in!  In  short,  Mr.  Beltield, 
the  honour  of  my  house  is  concerned,  and  I  must 
and  will  have  satisfaction.  (Aside.)  I  think  this  is 


pretty  well  to  set  in  with:  I'm  horribly  out  of  breath. 
What  great  fatigues  do  men  of  courage  undergo  ! 

Belf.jun.  Look  ye,  Sir  Benjamin,  I  don't  rightly 
comprehend  what  you  would  be  at;  but,  if  vou 
think  I  have  injured  you,  few  words  are  best ;  dis 
putes  between  men  of  honour  are  soon  adjusted. 
I'm  at  your  service,  in  any  way  you  think  fit. 

Sir  B.  How  you  Hy  out,  now  !  Is  that  giving  me 
the  satisfaction  I  require?  I  am  the  person  injured 
in  this  matter,  and,  as  such,  have  a  right  to  be  in  a 
passion  ;  but  I  see  neither  right  nor  reason,  why 
you,  who  have  done  the  wrong,  should  be  as  angry 
as  I  who  have  received  it. 

Belf.jun.  (Aside.)  I  suspect,  I  have  totally  mis 
taken  this  honest  gentlemen  ;  he  only  wants  to  build 
some  reputation  with  his  wife  upon  this  rencounter, 
and  'twould  be  inhuman  not  to  gratify  him. 

SirB.  What  shall  I  do  now?  Egad,  I  seem  to 
have  posed  him  !  This  plaguy  sword  sticks  so  hard 
in  the  scabbard !  Well,  come  forth,  rapier  ;  'tis  but 
one  thrust ;  and  what  should  a  man  fear,  that  has 
Lady  Dove  for  his  wife? 

Belf.jun.  Heyday!  is  the  man  mad?  Put  up 
your  sword,  Sir  Benjamin ;  put  it  up,  and  don't 
expose  yourself  in  this  manner. 

SirB.  You  shall  excuse  me,  sir;  I  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  drawing  it,  and  am  determined 
now  to  try  what  metal  it's  made  of.  So,  come  on, 
sir ! 

Belf.jun.  Really,  this  is  too  ridiculous :  f  tell 
you,  Sir  Benjamin,  I  am  in  no  humour  for  these 
follies.  I've  done  no  wrong  to  you,  or  yours  ;  on 
the  contrary,  great  wrong  has  been  done  to  me : 
but  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you,  so,  pray  put  up  your 
sword. 

Sir  B.  And  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Belfield,  'tis  in  vain 
to  excuse  yourself.  The  less  readiness  he  shews, 
so  much  the  more  resolution  I  feel. 

Belf.jun.  Wei),  sir  knight,  if  such  is  your  hu 
mour,  I  won't  spoil  your  longing.  So,  have  at  you  ! 
Enter  LADY  DOVE. 

Lady  D.  Ah!     (Shrieks.) 

Belf.jun.  Hold,  hold,  Sir  Benjamin !  I  never 
fight  in  ladies'  company. 

SirB.  Oh,  my  lady!  is  it  you?  Don't  be  alarm 
ed,  my  dear;  'tis  all  over  :  a  small  fracas  between 
this  gentleman  and  myself,  that's  all ;  don't  be 
under  any  surprise ;  I  believe  the  gentleman  has 
had  enough  :  I  believe  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with 
my  behaviour,  and,  I  persuade  myself,  you  will 
have  no  cause  in  future  to  complain  of  his.  Mr. 
Belfield,  this  is  Lady  Dove. 

Belf.jun.  Madam,  to  a  generous  enemy,  'tis 
mean  to  deny  justice,  or  withhold  applause.  You 
are  happy  in  the  most  valiant  of  defenders,  gentle 
as  you  may  find  him  in  the  tender  passions ;  to  a 
man,  madam,  he  acquits  himself  like  a  man.  Sir 
Benjamin  Dove,  in  justice  to  your  merit,  I  am  ready 
to  make  any  submission  to  this  lady  you  shall  please 
to  impose.  If  you  suffer  her  to  bully  you  after 
this,  you  deserve  to  be  hen-pecked  all  the  days  of 
your  life.  (Aside  to  Sir  B.) 

Sir  B.  Say  no  more,  my  dear  Bob  ;  I  shall  love 
you  for  this  the  longest  hour  I  have  to  live. 

Belf.jun.  If  I  have  done  you  any  sersice,  promise 
me  only  one  hour's  conversation  with  your  lovely 
daughter,  and  make  what  use  of  me  you  please. 

SirB.  Here's  my  hand;  you  shall  have  it; 
leave  us.  [Exit  Belfield,  Junior. 

Lady  D.  What  am  I  to  think  of  all  this  ?  It  can't 
well  be  a  contrivance  ;  and  yet,  'tis  strange,  that 
yon  little  animal  should  have  the  assurance  to  face 
a  man,  and  to  be  so  bashful  at  a  rencontre  with  a 
woman ! 

Sir  B.  Well,  Lady  Dove,  what  are  you  musing 
upon?  You  see,  you  are  obeyed;  the  honour  of 
your  family  is  vindicated  :  slow  to  enter  into  these 
affairs,  being  once  engaged,  I  pertinaciously  con 
duct  them  to  an  issue. 
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Lady  D.  Sir  Benjamin,  I — I — • 

SirB.  Here,  Jonathan,  do  yea  hear!  set  nay 
things  ready  in  the  library  ;  make  haste. 

Lady  D.  1  say,  Sir  Benjamin,  I  think — 

Sir  B.  Well,  let's  hear  what  it  is  you  think? 

Lady  D.  Bless  us  all !  why, you  snap  one  up  so! 
I  say,  I  think,  my  dear,  you  have  acquitted  your 
self  tolerably  well,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

SirB.  Humph!  you  think  I  have  done  tolerably 
well ;  I  think  so  too :  do  you  apprehend  me  ? 
Tolerably!  for  this  business,  that  you  think  toler 
ably  well  done,  is  but  half  concluded,  let  me  tell 
you  :  nay,  what  some  would  call  the  toughest  part 
of  the  undertaking,  remains  unfinished ;  but,  I  dare 
say,  with  your  concurrence,  I  shall  find  it  easy 

CHOUgh. 

Lady  D.  What  is  it  you  mean  to  do  with  my  con 
currence!  what  mighty  project  does  your  wise 
brain  teem  with? 

Sir  B.  Nay,  now  I  reflect  on't  again,  I  dont 
think  there'll  be  any  need  of  your  concurrence ; 
for,  nolens  or  volens,  I'm  determined  it  shall  be 
done.  In  short,  this  it  is  : — I  am  unalterably  re 
solved,  from  this  time  forward,  Lady  Dove,  to  be 
sole  and  absol  ute  in  this  house  ; — master  of  my  own 
servants,  father  to  my  own  child,  and  sovereign 
lord  and  governor,  madam,  over  my  own  wife  ! 

Lady  D.  You  are? 

SirB.  lam.  Gods!  gods!  what  a  pitiful,  con 
temptible  figure  does  a  man  make  under  petticoat 
government !  I  am  determined  to  be  free. 

Enter  PATERSON,  and  whispers  Lady  Dove. 
Ha!  how's  this,  Mr.  Paterson!  What  liberties  are 
these  you  take  with  my  wife,  and  before  my  face? 
No  more  of  these  freedoms,  I  do  beseech  you,  sir, 
as  you  expect  to  have  to  answer  it  to  a  husband,  who 
will  have  no  secrets  whispered  to  his  wife,  to  which 
he  is  not  privy ;  nor  any  appointments  made,  in 
which  he  is  not  a  party. 

Paterson.  Heyday !    what  a  change  of  govern 
ment  is  here !  Egad,  I'm  very  glad  on't.     Sir  Ben- 
1'arnin,  I  see  you  are  busy  about  family  ail'airs  ;  so 
'11  wait  on  you  some  other  time.  [Exit. 

Lady  Dove.  What  insolence  is  this,  Sir  Benja 
min?  what  ribaldry  do  you  shock  my  ears  with! 
Let  me  pass,  sir;  I'll  stay  no  longer  in  the  same 
room  with  you. 

Sir  B.  Not  in  the  same  room,  nor  under  the  same 
roof,  shall  you  long  abide,  anless  you  reform  your 
manners ;  however,  for  the  present,  you  must  be 
content  to  stay  where  you  are. 

Lady  D.  What,  sir  !  will  you  imprison  me  in 
my  own  house?  I'm  sick  ;  I'm  ill ;  I'm  suffocated  ; 
I  want  air :  I  must  and  will  walk  into  the  garden. 

Sir  B.  Then,  madam,  you  must  find  some  better 
weapon  than  your  fan  to  parry  my  sword  with  :  this 
pass  I  defend:  what,  dost  think,  after  having  en 
countered  a  man,  I  shall  turn  my  back  on  a  woman  ? 
No,  madam ;  I  have  ventured  my  life  to  defend 
your  honour ;  'twould  be  hard  if  I  wanted  spirit  to 
protect  my  own.  To-morrow,  madam,  you  leave 
this  house  for  ever. 

Lady  D.  Will  you  break  my  heart,  you  tyrant? 
Will  you  turn  me  out  of  doors,  to  starve,  you  bar 
barous  man  ? 

Sir  B.  Oh !  never  fear ;  you  will  fare,  to  the 
full,  as  well  as  you  did  in  your  first  husband's  time  ; 
in  your  poor,  dear,  dead  Mr.  Searcher's  time.  You 
told  me  once,  that  you  pri/ed  the  paltry  greyhound 
that  hung  at  his  button-hole,  more  than  all  the  jew 
els  my  folly  had  lavished  upon  you.  I  take  you  at 
your  word;  you  shall  have  your  bauble,  and  I  will 
take  back  all  mine ;  they'll  be  of  no  use  to  you 
hereafter. 

LadyD.  O,  Sir  Benjamin!  Sir  Benjamin!  for 
mercy  s  sake  turn  me  not  out  of  your  house !  I  will 
be  obedient,  gentle,  and  complying,  for  the  future; 
don't  shame  me ;  on  my  knees,  I  beseech  you, 
don't. 


Enter  BEL FI ELD,  SENIOR. 

Sir  B.  Mr.  Belfield,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see 
you;  don't  go  back,  sir;  you  catch  us,  indeed,  a 
little  unawares  ;  but  these  situations  are  not  un 
common  in  well-ordered  families  :  rewards  and  pu 
nishments  are  the  life  of  government;  and  the  au 
thority  of  a  husband  must  be  upheld. 

Belf.  I  confess,  Sir  Benjamin,  I  was  greatly  sur 
prised  at  finding  Lady  Dove  in  that  attitude  ;  but  I 
never  pry  into  family  secrets  :  I  had  much  rather 
suppose  your  lady  was  on  her  knees  to  intercede 
with  you  in  my  behalf,  than  be  told  she  was  reduced 
to  that  humble  posture  for  any  reason  that  affects 
herself. 

Sir  B.  Sir,  you  are  free  to  suppose  what  you 
please  for  Lady  Dove ;  I'm  willing  to  spare  you 
that  trouble  on  my  account;  and,  therefore,  I  tell 
you  plainly,  if  you  will  sign  and  seal  your  articles 
this  night,  to-morrow  morning  Sophia  shall  be 
your's.  I'm  resolved,  that  the  self-same  day  which 
consecrates  the  redemption  of  my  liberty,  shall  con 
firm  the  surrender  of  your's. 

Lady  D.  O,  Mr.  Belfield!  I  beseech  you,  inter 
cede  with  this  dear  cruel  man  in  my  behalf!  Would 
you  believe,  that  he  harbours  a  design  of  expelling 
me  his  house,  on  the  very  day,  too,  when  he  pur 
poses  celebrating  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter! 

Belf.  Come,  Sir  Benjamin,  I  must  speak  to  you 
now  as  a  friend  in  the  nearest  connexion :  I  beg 
you  will  not  damp  our  happiness  with  so  melan 
choly  an  event.  I  will  venture  to  pledge  myself 
for  her  ladyship. 

Sir  B.  Well,  for  your  sake,  perhaps,  I  may  pro 
long  her  departure  for  one  day  ;  but  I'm  determin 
ed,  if  she  does  stay  to-morrow,  she  shall  not  pre 
side  at  table  ;  if  'tis  only  to  shew  the  company  what 
a  refractory  wife,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  spirit, 
may  be  brought  to  submit  to.  Our  wives,  Mr. 
Belfield,  may  tease  us,  and  vex  us,  and  still  escape 
with  impunity ;  but,  if  once  they  thoroughly  pro 
voke  us,  the  charm  breaks,  and  they  are  lost  for 
ever.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— The  Sea  Coast. 
Enter  OLD  GOODWIN  and  FANNY. 
O.Good.  What  you  tell  me,  Fanny,  gives  me 
great  concern ;  that  Mr.  Francis  should  think  to 
seduce    the  innocence  of  my  child,  for   a  paltry 
bribe  !  What  can  have  passed  to  encourage  him  to 
put  such  an  affront  upon  you? 

Fanny.  Till  this  proposal,  which  I  tell  you  of, 
I  always  took  Mr.  Francis  for  one  of  the  best-be 
haved,  modestest  young  men,  I  had  ever  met 
with. 

O,  Good.  To  say  the  truth,  Fanny,  so  did  I; 
but  the  world  is  full  of  hypocrisy,  and  our  ac 
quaintance  with  him  has  been  very  short. 

Enter  FRANCIS. 

Hark  ye,  young  man,  a  word  with  you.    What  is 
it  I  or  my  "children  have  done  to  offend  you? 
Francis.  Offend  me !  what  is  it  you  mean  ? 
O.  Good.  When  your  vessel  was  stranded  upon 
our  coast,  did  we  take  advantage  of  your  distress! 
On  the  contrary,  wasn't  this  poor  hut  thrown  open 
to  your  use,  as  a  receptacle  for  your  treasures, 
and  a  repose  for  your  fatigues  !  Have  either  those 
treasures,  or  that  repose,  been  invaded?     Whom 
amongst  you  have  we  robbed  or  defrauded! 

Francis.  None,  none ;  your  honesty  has  been  as 
conspicuous  as  your  hospitality-. 

O.  Good.  Why,  then,  having  received  no  injury, 
do  you  seek  to  do  one?  an  injury  of  the  basest  na 
ture.  You  see  there  a  poor  girl,  whose  only  por 
tion  in  this  world  is  her  innocence,  and  of  that  you 
have  sought  to — 

Francis.  Hold;  nor  impute  designs  to  me  which 
I  abhor.  You  say  your  daughter  has  no  portion 
but  her  innocence  ;  assured  of  that,  I  ask  none 
else  ;  and  if  she  can  forgive  the  stratagem  I  have 
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made  use  of,  I  am  ready  to  atone  for  it  by  a  life 
devoted  to  her  service. 

O.  Good.  Well,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  lind  you  are 
the  man  I  took  you  for,  and  cannot  discommend 
your  caution;  so,  that,  if  you  like  my  daughter, 
and  Fanny  is  consenting — But,  soft !  who  have  we 
got  here? 

Fanny.  I  wish  Mr.  Patersori  was  further  off,  for 
interrupting  us  just  now. 

Enter  PATERSON. 

Paterson.  Pray,  good  people,  isn't  there  a  lady 
with  you,  of  the  name  of  Violetta? 

O.  Good.  There  is. 

Paterson.  Can  you  direct  me  to  her?  I  have  bu 
siness  with  her  of  the  utmost  consequence. 

O.  Good.  Fanny,  you  and  Mr.  Francis  step  in, 
and  let  the  lady  know.  [Exeunt  Fanny  and  Fran 
cis.]  If  it's  no  offence,  Mr.  Paterson,  allow  me  to 
ask  you,  whether  there  is  any  hope  of  our  young 
gentleman  here,  who  is  just  returned,  succeeding 
in  his  addresses  to  Miss  Dove? 

Paterson.  Certainly  none,  Master  Goodwin. 

G.  Good.  I'm  heartily  sorry  for  it. 

Paterson.  I  find  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  rea 
sons  which  make  against  it  ;  but  how  are  you  in 
terested  in  his  success? 

O.  Good.  I  am  a  witness  of  his  virtues  ;  and, 
consequently,  not  indifferent  to  his  success.  [Exit. 
Enter  VlOLETTA. 

Paterson.  Madam,  I  presume  your  name  is 
Violetta? 

Vio.  It  is,  sir. 

Paterson.  I  wait  upon  you,  madam,  at  Miss 
Dove's  desire,  and  as  a  particular  friend  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Belfield's. 

Vio.  Sir! 

Paterson.  Madam ! 

Vio.  Pray,  proceed. 

Paterson.  To  entreat  the  "favour  of  your  com 
pany  at  Cropley  Castle,  upon  business,  wherein 
that  lady  and  gentleman  are  intimately  concerned ; 
I  presume,  madam,  you  guess  what  I  mean? 

Vio.  Indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  easily  guess  how  I 
can  possibly  be  a  party  in  any  business  between 
Miss  Dove  and  Mr.  Belfield.  I  thought  all  inter 
course  between  those  persons  was  now  entirely  at 
an  end. 

Paterson.  Oh,  no,  madam ;  by  no  means :  the 
affair  is  far  from  being  at  an  end. 

Vio.  How,  sir  !  not  at  an  end? 

Paterson.  No,  madam;  on  the  contrary,  from 
Sir  Benjamin's  great  anxiety  for  the  match,  and, 
above  all,  from  the  very  seasonable  intelligence 
you  was  so  good' to  communicate  to  Miss  Sophia, 
I  am  not  without  hopes  that  Mr.  Andrew  Belfield 
will  be  happy  enough  to  conquer  all  her  scruples, 
and  engage  her  to  consent  to  marry  him. 

Vio.  Indeed!  but  pray,  sir,  those  scruples  of 
Miss  Dove's,  which  you  flatter  yourself  Mr.  Bel- 
field  will  so  happily  conquer,  how  is  it  that  ladies 
in  this  country  reconcile  themselves  to  such  mat 
ters?  I  should  have  thought  such  an  obstacle  ut 
terly  insurmountable. 

Paterson.  Why,  to  be  sure,  madam,  Miss  Dove 
has  had  some  doubts  and  difficulties  to  contend 
with ;  but  duty,  you  know — and,  as  I  said  before, 
you,  madam,  you  have  been  a  great  friend  to  Mr. 
Belfield,  you  have  forwarded  matters  surprisingly. 

Vio.  It  is  very  surprising,  truly,  if  I  have. 

Paterson.  You  seem  greatly  staggered  at  what 
I  tell  you.  I  see  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  princi 
ples  upon  which  young  ladies  frequently  act  in  this 
country  ;  I  believe,  madam,  in  England,  as  many, 
or  more,  matches  are  made  from  pique,  than  for 
love ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  take  this  of  Miss 
Dove's  to  be  one  of  that  sort.  There  is  a  certain 
person,  you  know,  who  will  feel  upon  this  occasion. 

Vio.  Yes ;  I  well  know  there  is  a  certain  per 
son,  who  will  feel  upon  this  occasion ;  but,  are 


the  sufferings  of  that  unhappy  one  to  be  converted 
into  raillery  and  amusement? 

Paterson.  Oh,  madam,  the  ladies  will  tell  you, 
that  therein  consists  the  very  luxury  of  revenge  ! 
But,  I  beseech  you,  have  the  goodness  to  make 
haste,  my  friend,  Mr.  Belfield,  may  stand  in  need 
of  your  support. 

Vio.  Thus  insulted,  I  can  contain  myself  no 
longer.  Upon  what  infernal  shore  am  I  cast  1  Into 
what  society  of  demons  am  I  fallen  f  that  a  woman 
whom,  by  an  act  of  honour,  I  would  have  redeemed 
from  misery  and  ruin,  should  have  the  insolence, 
the  inhumanity,  to  invite  me  to  be  a  spectatress  of 
her  marriage  with  my  own  husband! 

Paterson.  With  your  husband  !  What  do  I  hear? 
Is  Mr.  Andrew  Belfield  your  husband? 

Vio.  Ay,  do  you  doubt  it?  'Would  I  could  say 
he  was  not ! 

Paterson.  Just  heaven !  you  then  are  the  Vio 
letta,  you  are  the  Portuguese  lady  I  have  heard  so 
much  of,  and  married  to  Mr.  Belfield. — Base  and 
perfidious!  Why,  madam,  both  Miss  Dove  and 
myself  conceived  that  'twas  the  young  adventurer 
with  whom  you  suffered  shipwreck,  that — 

Vio.  What,  Lewson !  the  brave,  generous,  ho 
nourable  Lewson? 

Paterson.  Lewson !  Lewson !  as  sure  as  can  be, 
you  mean  young  Belfield  ;  for  now  the  recollection 
strikes  me,  that  I've  heard  he  took  that  name  be 
fore  he  quitted  England.  That  Lewson,  madam, 
whom  we  believed  you  married  to,  is  Robert  Bel- 
field,  the  younger  brother  to  your  husband. 

Vio.  Mercy  defend  me!  into  what  distress  had 
this  mutual  mistake  nearly  involved  us. 

Paterson.  Come  then,  madam,  let  us  lose  no 
time,  but  fly,  with  all  despatch,  to  Cropley  Castle; 
I  have  a  postchaise  waiting,  which  will  convey  us 
thither,  in  a  few  minutes  ;  but  before  we  go,  I'll 
step  in  and  direct  these  good  people  to  find  young 
Belfield,  and  send  him  after  us.  Old  Ironsides 
and  all  must  be  there.  [Exit. 

Vio.  Let  me  reflect  upon  my  fate — wedded,  be 
trayed,  abaridoned !  at  once  a  widow  and  a  wife, 
all  that  my  soul  held  dear,  in  the  same  hour  ob 
tained  and  lost.  O  false,  false  Belfield!  Strong, 
indeed,  must  be  that  passion,  and  deeply  seated  in 
my  heart,  which  even  thy  treachery  could  not 
eradicate  !  Twice  shipwrecked  !  twice  rescued 
from  the  jaws  of  death !  Just  heaven !  I  do  not, 
dare  not,  murmur ;  nor  can  I  doubt  but  that  thy 
hand  invisibly  is  stretched  forth  to  save  me  ;  and, 
through  this  labyrinth  of  sorrow,  to  conduct  me  to 
repose.  Re-enter  PATERSON. 

Paterson.  Now,  madam,  if  you  will  trust  your 
self  to  my  convoy,  I'll  bring  you  into  harbour, 
where  you  shall  never  suffer  shipwreck  more. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— Sir  Benjamin  Dove's  House. 
Enter  SIR  BENJAMIN  and  LADY  DOVE. 

Sir  B.  Upon  these  terms  and  stipulations,  Lady 
Dove,  I  consent  to  your  remaining  at  Cropley 
Castle.  Enjoy  you  your  own  prerogative,  and 
leave  me  in  possession  of  mine  ;  above  all  things, 
my  dear,  I  must  insist  that  Mr.  Paterson  be  hence 
forward  considered  as  my  friend  and  companion, 
and  not  your  ladyship's. 

Lady  D.  Nay,  but  indeed  and  indeed,  my  dear 
Sir  Benjamin,  this  is  being  too  hard  with  me,  to 
debar  me  the  common  gratifications  of  every  woman 
of  distinction ;  Mr.  Paterson,  you  know,  is  my 
very  particular  friend. 

Sir  B.  'Tis  for  his  being  so  very  particular,  my 
dear,  that  I  object  to  him. 

Lady  D.  Friendship,  Sir  Benjamin,  is  the  vir 
tuous  recreation  of  delicate  and  susceptible  minds ; 
would  you  envy  me  that  innocent  pleasure?  Why, 
you  know,  my  dearest,  that  your  passion  for  me, 
which  was  once  so  violent,  is  now  softened  and 
subsided  into  mere  friendship. 
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SirB.  True,  my  dear;  and,  therefore,  I  am 
afraid,  lest  my  love  having,  by  easy  degrees,  slack 
ened  into  friendship,  his  friendship  should,  by  as 
natural  a  transition,  quicken  into  love ;  say  no 
more,  therefore,  upon  this  point,  but  leave  me  to 
Mr.  Paterson,  and  Mr.  Paterson  to  me  :  go,  send 
Sophia  to  me — Oh,  here  she  comes:  your  ladyship 
need  not  be  present  at  our  conference;  I  think  my 
own  daughter,  surely,  belongs  to  my  province,  and 
not  vours.  Good  morning  to  you.  [Exit  Lady  I). 

Enter  SOPHIA. 

Well,  daughter,  are  you  prepared  to  comply  with 
my  desires,  and  give  your  hand  to  Andrew  Bel- 
field,  this  morning? 
•Sophia.  Sir! 

Sir  B.  My  heart  is  fixed  upon  this  event ;  I 
have  watched  late  and  early  to  bring  it  to  bear; 
and  you'll  find,  my  child,  when  you  come  to  peruse 
your  marriage  settlement,  how  tenderly  I  have 
consulted  your  happiness  in  this  match. 

.  Sophia.  Alas  !  I  should  never  think  of  searching 
for  happiness  amongst  deeds  and  conveyances  ;  'tis 
the  man,  and  not  the  money,  that  is  likely  to  de 
termine  my  lot. 

SirB.  Well,  and  is  not  Mr.  Belfield  a  man?  a 
fine  man,  as  I  take  it  he  is,  and  a  fine  estate  I'm 
sure  he  has  got.  Then,  consider,  likewise,  how 
this  alliance  will  accommodate  matters  in  the  bo 
rough  of  Knavestown,  where  I  and  my  family  have 
stood  three  contested  elections  with  his,  and  lost 
two  of  them ;  that  sport  will  now  be  at  an  end ; 
and  our  interests  will  be  consolidated  by  this  match, 
as  well  as  our  estates. 

Sophia.  Still  you  mistake  my  meaning;  I  talk 
of  the  qualities  of  a  man,  you  of  his  possessions  ; 
I  require  in  a  husband,  good  morals,  good  nature, 
and  good  sense  ;  what  has  all  this  to  do  wilh  con 
tiguous  estates,  connected  interests,  and  contested 
elections? 

SirB.  I  don't  rightly  understand  what  you 
would  have,  child;  but  this  I  well  know,  that  if 
money  alone  will  not  make  a  woman  happy,  'twill 
always  purchase  that  that  will.  I  hope,  Sophy, 
you've  done  thinking  of  that  rambling,  idle  young 
fellow,  Bob  Belfield. 

Sophia.  Perish  all  thought  of  him  for  ever ! 
Nothing  can  be  more  contrary,  more  impossible 
in  nature,  than  iny  union  with  young  Belfield. — 
Age,  ugliness,  ill-nature,  bring  any-thing  to  my 
arms,  rather  than  him. 

Sir  B.  But  why  so  angry  with  him,  child?  This 
violent  detestation  and  abhorrence,  is  as  favour 
able  a  symptom  as  any  reasonable  lover  could  wish 
for.  Enter  PATERSON. 

Paterson.  Joy  to  you,  Sir  Benjamin!  all  joy  at 
tend  you  both  ;  the  bridegroom  by  this  time  is  ar 
rived  ;  we  saw  his  equipage  enter  the  avenue,  as 
ours  drove  into  the  court. 

Sir  B.  Mr.  Paterson,  sir,  I  know  not  if  yet  your 
friend  is  to  be  a  bridegroom,  I  find  my  daughter, 
here,  so  cold  and  uncomplying,  for  my  own  part,  I 
.don't  know  how  I  shall  look  Mr.  Belfield  in  the  face. 

Paterson.  Fear  nothing,  Sir  Benjamin;  make 
haste  and  receive  your  son-in-law  ;  I  have  news 
to  communicate  to  miss  Dove,  which  I  am  con 
fident  will  dispose  her  to  comply  with  your  wishes. 

Sir  B.  Well,  sir,  I  shall  leave  her  to  your  tutor 
age.  This  obliging  gentleman  undertakes  not  only 
for  my  wife,  but  my  daughter  too.  [Exit. 

Sophia.     I  am  surprised,  Mr.  Paterson — 

Paterson.  Hold,  madam,  for  one  moment ;  I 
have  made  a  discovery  of  the  last  importance  to 
your  welfare  ;  you  are  in  an  error  with  regard  to 
young  Belfield.  Violetta,  the  lady  you  believed 
him  married  to,  is  here  in  the  house;  I  have 
brought  her  hither  at  your  request ;  and  from  her 
I  learn,  that  the  elder  brother  is  her  husband — he 
,who,  this  very  morning,  but  for  my  discovery,  had 
been  yours  also. 


Sophin.  What's  this  you  tell  me,  sir  ?  Where 
is  this  lady — where  is  Violetta?  where  is  young 
Belfield? 

Paterson.  Violetta,  madam,  I  have  put  under 
safe  convoy  ;  and  by  this  time,  your  waiting  woman 
has  lodged  her  privately  in  the  closet  of  your  bed 
chamber:  there  you  will  find  her,  and  learn  the 
whole  process  of  this  providential  escape.  I'll  only 
speak  a  word  to  Sir  Benjamin,  and  come  to  you 
without  any  further  delay.  ,  [Exit  Sophia. 

Enter  SIR  BENJAMIN  DOVE  and  BELFIELD,  SEN. 

Sir  B.  Well,  Mr.  Paterson,  what  says  my 
daughter? 

Paterson.  Every  thing  that  becomes  an  obedient 
daughter  to  say:  so,  that  if  this  gentleman  is  not 
made  completely  happy  within  this  hour,  the  fault 
will  lie  at  his  door,  and  not  with  Miss  Sophia. 

Sir  B.  This  is  good  news,  Paterson  ;  but  I  am 
impatient  to  have  the  ceremony  concluded  ;  the 
bells  are  ringing,  the  parson  is  waiting,  and  the 

auipages  are  at  the  door:  step  up  to  Sophia,  and 
1  her  to  hasten  ;  and  hark  ye,  my  friend,  as  you 
go  by  Lady  Dove's  door,  give  her  a  call ;  do  you 
mind  me,  only  call  at  the  door :  don't  you  go  in  • 
she's  busy  at  work  upon  a  large  parcel  of  ribbons' 
which  I've  given  her  to  make  into  wedding  favours  • 
she'll  be  very  angry  if  you  go  into  her  chamber! 
Go,  go,  get  you  gone.  [Exit  Paterson. 

Belf.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  Sir  Benjamin,  that 
Mr.  Paterson  is  become  so  necessary  an  agent  in 
the  female  affairs  of  your  family  ?  I  confess  to  you 
my  pride  is  wounded,  when  I  find  I  am  to  thank 
him  for  your  daughter's  consent  to  marry  me.  The 
man  that  can  prevail  upon  a  woman  to  act  against 
her  liking,  what  may  he  not  persuade  her  to  do 
with  it? 

Sir  B.  Your  remark  is  just :  Paterson  has  cer 
tainly  some  secret  faculty  of  persuasion ;  and  all 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  'tis  better  to  see  your 
danger  before  marriage,  than  to  be  feeling  it  out, 
as  I  have  done,  afterwards. 
Enter  CAPTAIN  IRONSIDES  and  BELFIELD,  JUN. 

Sir  B.  What,  old  acquaintance,  are  you  come  to 
rejoice  with  me  on  this  occasion?  Bob  Belfield 
too,  as  I  live  !  you  are  both  heartily  welcome.  I 
could  have  spared  their  visit  notwithstanding. 
(Aside.) 

Belf.  My  brother  here  ?  vexation ! 

Belf.  jun.  Sir  Benjamin !  I  come  now  to  claim 
your  promise  of  one  hour's  conversation  with  your 

Sir  B.  The  devil  you  do  !  fdauehter 

Belf.  Ridiculous  ! 

Belf.  jun.  To  you,  sir,  obligations  of  this  sort 
may  be  matter  of  ridicule  :  but  while  I  religiously 
observe  all  promises  I  make  to  others,  I  shall  ex 
pect  others  to  be  as  observant  of  those  they  make 
to  me. 

Belf.  Sir,  I  have  a  most  profound  veneration  for 
your  principles,  and  am  happy  to  find  your  under 
standing  so  much  cultivated  by  travel;  but,  in  spite 
of  your  address,  you  will  find  it  rather  difficult  to 
induce  me  to  waive  my  right  in  Miss  Dove,  in  favour 
of  a  professed  adventurer. 

Belf.  jun.  Shameless,  unfeeling  man  !  an  adven 
turer  do  you  call  me?  You,  whose  unbrotherly 
persecution  drove  me  to  this  hazardous,  this  humi 
liating  occupation  ? 

Ironsides.  Sirrah  !  Bob !  no  reflections  upon  pri 
vateering  ;  it  has  lined  your  pockets  well,  you  young 
rogue ;  and  you  may  tell  your  fine  brother  there, 
that  we  have  landed  treasure  enough  upon  his  estate 
to  buy  the  fee-simple  of  it :  ay,  and,  for  what  I 
know,  of  Sir  Wiseacre's  here  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  B.  What's  that  yon  say,  Captain  Ironsides  ? 
Let's  have  a  word  in  a  corner  with  you. 

Belf.  Look  ye,  sir,  if  you  conceive  yourself 
wronged  by  me,  there  is  but  one  way.  You  know 
your  remedy. 
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Belf.jun.  I  know  your  meaning,  brother  ;  and,  to 
demonstrate  how  much  greater  my  courage  is  than 
your's,  I  must  confess  to  you,  1  dare  not  accept 
your  proposal.  [believe. 

Sir  B.  No,  no,  I've  given  him  enough  of  that,  I 

Ironsides.  Bob  Belfield,  if  T  did  not  know  thee 
for  a  lad  of  mettle,  I  should  not  tell  what  to  make 
of  all  this  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  understand  none  of 
your  scruples  and  refinements,  not  I ;  a  man  is  a 
man  ;  and  if  1  take  care  to  give  an  aft'ront  to  no 
man,  J  think  I  have  a  right  to  take  an  affront  from 
no  man. 

SirB.  Come,  gentlemen,  suspend  your  dispute; 
here  comes  my  daughter — let  her  decide  betwixt 
yon. 

Belf.jun.  Let  me  receive  my  sentence  from  her 
lips,  and  I  will  submit  to  it. 

Enter  SOPHIA,  PATERSON,  and  LADY  DOVE. 

Sir  B.  Here's  a  young  gentleman,  daughter,  that 
•will  take  no  denial ;  he  comes  to  forbid  the  bans 
just  when  you  are  both  going  into  the  church  to  be 
married. 

Sophia.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  something  extra 
ordinary.  What  are  the  gentleman's  reasons  for 
this  behaviour? 

Sir  B.  He  claims  a  sort  of  promise  from  me  that 
he  should  be  indulged  in  an  hour's  conversation 
•with  you,  before  you  give  your  hand  to  his  brother. 

Sophia.  An  hour's  conversation!  What  little  that 
gentleman  can  have  to  say  to  me,  I  believe,  may  be 
said  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Self.  I  think,  brother,  this  conversation  don't 
promise  a  great  deal. 

Sophia.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  own  to  this 
gentleman,  and  the  company  present,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  I  entertained  the  highest  opinion 
of  his  merit.  Nay,  I  will  not  scruple  to  confess 
that  I  had  conceived  a  regard  for  him  of  the  ten- 
derest  sort. 

Ironsides.  And  pray,  young  lady,  how  came  my 
nephew  to  forfeit  your  good  opinion? 

Sophia.  By  a  conduct,  sir,  that  must  for  ever  for 
feit,  not  my  esteem  only,  but  your's,  and  all  man 
kind's  :  I  am  sorry  to  be  his  accuser ;  but  I  will 
appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Belfield,  who  are  his  brother, 
whether  it  is  reconcilable  either  to  honour  or  huma 
nity,  to  prosecute  an  affair  of  marriage  with  one 
woman,  when  you  are  previously  and  indispensably 
engaged  to  another? 

Self.  Humph! 

Sophia.  Yet  this,  sir,  is  the  treatment  I  received : 
judge,  therefore,  if  I  can  desire  or  consent  to  have 
any  long  conversation  with  a  gentleman,  who  is 
under  such  engagements;  nay,  whom  I  can  prove 
actually  married  to  another  woman,  in  this  very 
house,  and  ready  to  vouch  the  truth  of  what  I  as 
sert.  Judge  for  me,  Mr.  Belfield,  could  you  be 
lieve  any  man  capable  of  such  complicated,  such 
inconceivable  villany  ? 

Belf.  Heavens !  This  touches  me  too  closely. 

Sir  B.  Sir,  I  would  fain  know  what  excuse  you 
can  have  for  this  behaviour!  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  I 
don't  understand  it. 

Lady  D.  Oh,  fie  !  fie  upon  you,  Mr.  Belfield !  I 
wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  shew  your  face  in 
this  family. 

Sir  B.  Who  desired  you  to  put  in  your  oar  1 

Ironsides.  Why,  sirrah,  would  not  one  wife  con 
tent  you]  'Tis  enough,  in  all  reason,  for  one  man; 
is  it  not,  Sir  Benjamin  1  [accuse  me. 

Belf.jun.  Sir,  when  it  is  proved  I  am  married, 

Ironsides.  Look  ye,  Bob,  I  don  t  blame  you  for 
marrying ;  'twas  an  indiscretion,  and  I  can  forgive 
it;  but  to  deny  it,  is  a  meanness,  and  I  abhor  it. 

Sophia.  Mr.'  Belfield,  do  you  say  nothing  upon 
this  occasion  1 

Belf.  Paterson,  I  am  struck  to  the  heart  -,  I  can 
not  support  my  guilt!  I  am  married  to  Violetta  ; 
save  me  the  confusion  of  relating  it :  this  disho 


nourable  engagement  for  ever  I  renounce;  nor  will 
I  rest  till  I  have  made  an  atonement  to  an  injured 
wife.  Madam,  I  beg  leave  to  withdraw  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Belf.  jun.  Hold,  sir !  this  contrivance  is  of  your 
forging  ;  you  have  touched  me  too  near  ;  and  now, 
if  you  dare  draw  your  sword,  follow  me. 

Sophia.  Hold,  gentlemen  !  you  forget  the  lady  is 
now  in  the  house  ;  she  is  a  witness  that  will  effec 
tually  put  an  end  to  your  dispute :  I  will  conduct 
her  hither.  [Exit. 

Belf.jun.  I  agree  to  it. 

Ironsides.  Harkye,  nephew  ;  I  shrewdlv  suspect 
you  have  been  laying  a  train  to  blow  yourself  up : 
if  once  Bob  conies  fairly  alongside  of  you,  you'll 
find  your  quarters  too  hot  to  hold  you.  I  never 
yet  found  my  boy  out  in  a  lie,  and  sha'n't  tamely 
see  a  lie  imposed  upon  him  ;  for,  while  he  is  honest, 
and  I  have  breath,  he  shall  never  want  a  friend  to 
stand  by  him,  or  a  father  to  protect  him. 

Belf.  Mr.  Paterson,  explain  my  story  :  I  will  de 
part  this  instant  in  search  of  Violetta. 

Enter  SOPHIA  and  VIOLETTA. 
Sophia.  Stay,  I  conjure  you!  stay,  turn,  and  look 
back  upon  this  lady,  before  you  go.     (Presenting 
Violetta.) 
Belf.  My  wife ! 

Sophia.  Yes,  sir,  your  wife,  and  my  unanswer 
able  witness. 

Sir  B.  Heyday !  here's  a  turn  ! 
Ironsides.  I  thought  how  'twould  be. 
Vio.  Yes,  sir,  your  faithful,  your  forsaken  wife. 
Sophia.    Thank  heaven,  that  I  can  add,   your 
only  wife  ! 

Belf.  How  shall  I  look  upon  you?  What  shall  I 
say?  Where  shall  I  hide  my  confusion?  Oh,  take 
me  to  your  arras,  and,  in  that  soft  shelter,  let  me 
find  forgiveness  and  protection. 

Vio.  Be  this  your  only  punishment !  and  this  ! 
Belf.jun.  Was  it  then  a  sister  I  preserved  from 
death  1  [pardon  too  1 

Belf.  What's  this  I  hear?  Oh,  brother!  can  you 
Belf.  jun.  Be  indeed  a  brother,  and  let  this  pro 
vidential  event  be  the  renovation  of  our  friendship. 
Belf.  What  shall  I  say  to  you,  madam  ?  (  To  So 
phia.)     Paterson,  you  know  my  heart:  bear  wit 
ness  to  its  remorse.     By  heaven,  my  secret  reso 
lution  was  instantly  to  have  departed  in  search  of 
this  my  injured  wife  ;  but  I'm  not  worthy  even  of 
your  resentment  ;  here  is  one  that  merits  and  re 
turns  your  love.    (Turning  to  his  brother.} 

Ironsides.  Come,  god-daughter,  we  can  never  say 
the  fleet's  fairly  come  to  an  anchor  while  the  admi 
ral's  ship  is  out  at  sea.  (Presenting  Belfield,  Ju 
nior.)  My  nephew  here  is  as  honest  a  lad  as  lives, 
and  loves  you  at  the  soul  of  him  ;  give  him  your 
hand,  and  I'll  broach  the  last  chest  of  dollars  to 
make  him  a  fortune  deserving  of  you.  What  say 
you,  my  old  friend  1 

Sir  B.  Here's  ray  hand  ;  I've  spoke  the  word; 
she's  his  own.  Lady  Dove,  I  won't  hear  a  syllable 
to  the  contrary. 

Ironsides.  Then,  the  galleon  is  thy  own,  boy. 
What  should  an  old  fellow  like  me  do  with  money? 
Give  me  a  warm  nightcap,  a  tiff  of  punch,  and  an 
elbow-chair  in  your  chimney  corner,  and  I'll  lay  up 
for  the  remainder  of  my  days. 

Belf.jun.  How  shall  I  give  utterance  to  my  gra 
titude,  or  my  love? 

Belf.  Now  are  you  all  assembled  to  overwhelm 
me  with  confusion.     Like  some  poor  culprit,  sur 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  I  stand  convicted 
and  appalled.     But  all  your  wrongs  shall  be  re 
dressed  ;  my  whole  life  shall  be  employed  in  acts 
of  justice  and  atonement.   Virtue,  and  this  virtuous 
woman,  were  my  first  ruling  passions. 
Now  they  resume  their  social,  soft  controul, 
A  nd  love  and  happiness  possess  my  soul. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  at  Mr.  Placid's. 
Enter  MR.  PLACID  and  MR.  SOLUS. 

Placid.  You  are  to  blame. 

Solus,  I  say  the  same  by  you. 

Placid.  And  yet  your  singularity  pleases  me  ;  for 
you  are  the  first  elderly  bachelor  I  ever  knew,  who 
did  not  hug  himself  in  the  reflection  that  he  was  not 
in  the  trammels  of  wedlock. 

Solus.  No  ;  I  am  only  the  first  elderly  bachelor 
who  has  truth  and  courage  enough  to  confess  his 
dissatisfaction. 

Placid.  And  you  really  wish  you  were  married? 

Solus.  I  do.  I  wish  still  more,  that  I  had  been 
married  thirty  years  ago.  Oh !  I  wish  a  wife  and 
half-a-score  children  would  now  start  up  around 
me,  and  bring  along  with  them  all  that  affection 
which  we  should  have  had  for  each  other  by  being 
earlier  acquainted.  But  as  it  is,  in  my  present 
state,  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  world  I  care  a 
straw  for;  and  the  world  is  pretty  even  with  me, 
for  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  creature  in  it  who 
cares  a  straw  for  me. 

Placid,  Psha!  you  have  in  your  time  been  a  man 
of  gallantry;  and,  consequently,  must  have  made 
many  attachments. 

Solus.  Yes,  such  as  men  of  gallantry  usually 
make.  I  have  been  attached  to  women  who  have 
purloined  my  fortune,  and  to  men  who  have  par 
taken  of  the  theft :  I  have  been  in  as  much  fear  of 


my  mistress  as  you  are  of  your  wife. 
Plaeid.  Is  that  possible  { 


Solus.  Yes;  and  without  having  one  of  those 
tender  delicate  ties  of  a  husband,  as  an  excuse 
for  my  apprehension.  I  have  maintained  chil 
dren — 

Placid.  Then  why  do  you  complain  for  the  want 
of  a  family  ? 

Solus.  I  did  not  say  I  ever  had  any  children ;  I 
said  I  had  maintained,  them  ;  but  I  never  believed 
they  were  mine ;  for  I  could  have  no  dependence 
upon  the  principles  of  their  mother :  and  never  did 
I  take  one  of  those  tender  infants  in  my  arms,  that 
the  forehead  of  my  valet,  the  squint  eye  of  my  apo 
thecary,  or  the  double-chin  of  my  chaplain  did  not 
stare  me  in  the  face,  and  damp  all  the  fine  feelings 
of  the  parent,  which  I  had  just  called  up. 

Placid.  But  those  are  accidents  which  may  occur 
in  the  marriage  state. 

Solus.  In  that  case  a  man  is  pitied,  in  mine  he  is 
only  laughed  at. 

Placid.  I  wish  to  heaven  I  could  exchange  the 
pity  which  my  friends  bestow  on  me,  for  the  mer 
riment  which  your  ill  fate  excites. 

Solus.  You  want  but  courage  to  be  envied, 

Placid.  Does  any  one  doubt  my  courage  1 

Solus.  No.  If  a  prince  were  to  offend  you  you 
would  challenge  him,  I  have  no  doubt, 

Placid.  But  if  my  wife  offend  me,  I  am  obliged 
to  make  an  apology.  Was  not  that  her  voice  ?  I 
hope  she  has  not  overheard  our  conversation. 

Solus.  If  she  have,  she'll  be  in  an  ill  humour. 

Placid.  That  she  will  be,  whether  she  have  heard 
it  or  not. 

Solus.  Well,  good  day.  I  don't  like  to  be  driven 
from  my  fixed  plan  of  wedlock ;  and,  therefore,  I 
56 
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won't  be  a  spectator  of  jour  mutual   discontent. 
(Going.) 

Placid.  But  before  you  go,  Mr.  Solus,  permit 
ine  to  remind  you  of  a  certain  concern  that,  I  think, 
would  afford  you  much  more  delight  than  all  you 
can,  at  this  time  of  life,  propose  to  yourself  in  mar 
riage.  Make  happy  by  your  beneficence,  a  near 
relation  whom  the  truest  affection  has  drawn  into 
that  state,  but  who  is  denied  the  blessing  of  com 
petency  to  make  the  state  supportable. 

Solus.  You  mean  my  nephew,  Irwin  ?  But  do 
not  you  acknowledge  he  has  a  wife  and  children? 
Did  not  he  marry  the  woman  he  loved,  and  has  he 
not,  at  this  moment,  a  large  family,  by  whom  he  is 
beloved?  And  is  he  not,  therefore,  with  all  his 
poverty,  much  happier  than  I?  He  has  often  told 
me,  when  I  have  reproached  him  with  his  indiscreet 
marriage,  "  that  in  his  wife  he  possessed  king 
doms!  Do  you  suppose  I  will  give  any  part  of 
my  fortune  to  a  man  who  enjoys  such  extensive 
domains  1  No :  let  him  preserve  his  territories, 
and  I  will  keep  my  little  estate  for  my  own  use. 

[Exit. 
Placid.  John,  John ! 

Enter  JOHN. 

Has  your  mistress  been  inquiring  for  me  ? 

John.  Yes,  sir;  my  lady  asked  just  now,  if  I 
knew  who  was  with  you? 

Placid.  Did  she  seem  angry? 

John.  No,  sir;  pretty  well. 

Placid.  You  scoundrel,  what  do  you  mean  by 
"pretty  well?"  (In  anger.) 

John.  Much  as  usual,  sir. 

Placid.  And  do  you  call  that  "pretty  well?" 
You  scoundrel,  I  have  a  great  mind — 

Enter  MRS.  PLACID,  speaking  as  she  enters. 

Mrs.  P.  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Placid?  What 
is  all  this  noise  about?  You  know  I  hate  a  noise. 
What  is  the  matter? 

Placid.  My  dear,  I  was  only  finding  fault  with 
that  blockhead. 

Mrs.  P.  Pray,  Mr.  Placid,  do  not  find  fault  with 
anybody  in  this  house.  But  I  have  something 
which  I  must  take  you  very  severely  to  task  about, 
sir. 

Placid.  No,  my  dear,  not  just  now,  pray. 

Mrs.  P.  Why  not  now? 

Placid.  (Looking  at  his  ivatch.}  Because  dinner 
•will  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes.  I  am  very  hungry, 
and  it  will  be  cruel  of  you  to  spoil  my  appetite. 
John,  is  the  dinner  on  table? 

Mrs.  P.  No,  John,  don't  let  it  be  served  yet. 
Mr.  Placid,  you  shall  first  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 
(Sitting  doivn.)  [Exit  John. 

Placid.  But  then  I  know  I  sba'n't  be  able  to  eat 
a  morsel. 

Mrs.  P.  Sit  down.  (He  sits.}  I  believe,  Mr. 
Placid,  you  are  going  to  do  a  very  silly  thing.  I  am 
afraid  you  are  going  to  lend  some  money? 

Placid.  Well,  my  dear,  and  suppose  I  am? 

Mrs.  P.  Then  I  don't  approve  of  people  lending 
their  money. 

Placid.  But,  my  dear,  I  have  known  you  approve 
of  borrowing  money  ;  and,  once  in  our  lives,  what 
should  we  have  done  if  everybody  had  refused  to 
lend? 

Mrs.  P.  That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  And 
now,  I  desire  you  will  hear  what  I  say,  without 
speaking  a  word  yourself. 

Placid.  Well,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  P.  Now  mind  you  don't  speak  till  I  have 
done.  Our  old  acquaintance,  Captain  Irwin  and 
Lady  Eleanor,  his  wife,  (with  whom  we  have  lived 
upon  very  intimate  terms,  to  be  sure,  while  we 
were  in  America,)  are  returned  to  London,  and  I 
find  you  have  visited  them  very  frequently. 


Placid. Hot  above  two  or  three  times,  upon  my 
word  ;  for  it  hurts  me  to  see  them  in  distress,  and 
I  forbear  to  go. 

Mrs.  P.  There  !  you  own  they  are  in  distress ;  I 
expected  as  much.  Now,  own  to  me  that  they  have 
asked  you  to  lend  them  money. 

Placid.  I  do  own  it,  I  do  own  it.  Now,  are  you 
satisfied? 

Mrs.  P.  No ;  for  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  have 
promised  they  shall  have  it. 

Placid.  No,  upon  my  word,  I  have  not  promised. 

Mrs.  P.  Then  promise  me  they  shall  not. 

Placid.  Nay,  my  dear,  you  have  no  idea  of  their 
distress. 

Mrs.  P.  Yes,  I  have;  and  'tis  that  which  makes 
me  suspicious. 

Placid.  His  regiment  is  now  broken  ;  all  her 
jewels  and  little  baubles  are  disposed  of;  he  is  in 
such  dread  of  his  old  creditors,  that,  in  the  lodging 
they  have  taken,  he  passes  by  the  name  of  Middle- 
ton.  They  have  three  more  children,  my  dear,  than 
when  we  left  them  in  New  England ;  and  they  have 
in  vain  sent  repeated  supplications,  both  to  his 
uncle  and  her  father,  for  the  smallest  bounty. 

Mrs.  P.  And  is  not  Lord  Norland,  her  father,  a 
remarkably  wise  man,  and  a  good  man  ?  And  ought 
you  to  do  for  them  what  he  has  refused? 

Placid.  They  have  offended  him ;  but  they  have 
never  offended  me. 

Mrs.  P.  I  think  'tis  an  offence  to  ask  a  friend  for 
money,  when  there  is  no  certainty  of  returning  it. 

Placid.  By  no  means ;  for,  if  there  were  a  cer 
tainty,  even  an  enemy  might  lend. 

Mrs.  P.  But  I  insist,  Mr.  Placid,  that  they  shall 
not  find  a  friend  in  you  upon  this  occasion.  What 
do  you  sav,  sir? 

Placid.\After  a  struggle.)  No,  my  dear,  they 
shall  not. 

Mrs.  P.  Positively  shall  not? 

Placid.  Positively  shall  not — since  they  have 
found  an  enemy  in  you. 

Enter  JOHN. 

John.  Dinner  is  on  table. 

Placid.  Ah  !  I  am  not  hungry  now. 

Mrs.  P.  What  dp  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Placid  ? 
I  insist  on  your  being  hungry. 

Placid.  Oh,  yes !  I  have  a  very  excellent  appe 
tite.  I  shall  eat  prodigiously. 

Mrs.  P.  You  had  best.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  at  Mr.  Harmony's. 
Enter  MR.  HARMON v ,  followed  by  Miss  SPINSTER. 

Miss  S.  Cousin,  cousin  Harmony,  I  will  not  for 
give  you  for  thus  continually  speaking  in  the  behalf 
of  every  servant  whom  you  find  me  offended  with. 
Your  philanthropy  becomes  insupportable;  and, 
instead  of  being  a  virtue,  degenerates  into  a  vice. 

Har.  Dear  madam,  do  not  upbraid  me  for  a  con 
stitutional  fault. 

Miss  S.  Very  true ;  you  had  it  from  your  in 
fancy.  I  have  heard  your  mother  say  you  were 
always  foolishly  tender-hearted,  and  never  shewed 
one  of  those  discriminating  passions  of  envy,  ha 
tred,  or  revenge,  to  which  all  her  other  children 
were  liable. 

Har.  No :  since  I  can  remember,  I  have  felt  the 
most  unbounded  affection  for  all  my  fellow-crea 
tures.  I  even  protest  to  you,  dear  madam,  that,  as 
I  walk  along  the  streets  of  this  large  metropolis, 
so  warm  is  my  heart  towards  every  person  who 
passes  me,  that  I  long  to  say,  "  How  do  you  do?" 
and  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  to  them  all.  Some 
men  I  should  like  even  to  stop  and  shake  hands 
with;  and  some  women  I  should  like  even  to  stop 
and  kiss. 

Miss  S,  How  can  you  be  so  ridiculous  ? 
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Har.  Nay,  'tis  truth ;  and  I  sincerely  lament  that 
human  beings  should  be  such  strangers  to  one  ano 
ther  as  we  are.  We  live  in  the  saine  street,  with 
out  knowing  one  another's  necessities  ;  and  often 
times  meet  and  part  from  each  other  at  church,  at 
coffee-houses,  play-houses,  and  all  public  places, 
without  ever  speaking  a  single  word,  or  nodding 
"  Good  bye  !"  though  'tis  a  hundred  chances  to  ten 
we  never  see  one  another  again. 

Miss  S.  Let  me  tell  you,  kinsman,  all  this  pre 
tended  philanthropy  renders  you  ridiculous.  There 
is  not  a  fraud,  a  theft,  ->r  hardly  any  vice  committed, 
that  you  do  not  take  the  criminal's  part,  shake  your 
head,  and  cry,  "  Provisions  are  so  scarce!"  And 
no  longer  ago  than  last  Lord  Mayor's  day,  when  you 
were  told  that  Mr.  Alderman  Ravenous  was  ill  with 
an  indigestion,  you  endeavoured  to  soften  the  mat 
ter,  by  exclaiming,  "Provisions  are  so  scarce!" 
But,  above  all,  I  condemn  that  false  humanity, 
which  induces  you  to  say  many  things  in  conver 
sation  which  deserve  to  stigmatize  you  with  the 
character  of  deceit. 

Har.  This  is  a  weakness,  I  confess.  But  though 
my  honour  sometimes  reproaches  me  with  it  as  a 
fault,  my  conscience  never  does  ;  for  it  is  by  this 
very  failing  that  I  have  frequently  made  the  bitter 
est  enemies  friends.  Just  by  saying  a  few  harmless 
sentences,  which,  though  a  species  of  falsehood  and 
deceit,  yet,  being  soothing  and  acceptable  to  the 
person  offended,  J  have  immediately  inspired  him 
with  lenity  and  forgiveness  ;  and  then,  by  only  re 
peating  the  self-same  sentences  to  his  opponent,  I 
have  known  hearts  cold  and  closed  to  each  other, 
warmed  and  expanded,  as  every  human  creature's 
ought  to  be. 

Enter  SMI. 


Sam.  Mr.  Solus. 
Miss  S.  I  cannot  think 


[Exit. 
Mr.  Harmony,  why  you 
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keep  company  with  that  old  bachelor;  he  is  a  man, 
of  all  others  on  earth,  I  dislike;  and  so  I  am  ob 
liged  to  quit  the  room,  though  I  have  a  thousand 
things  to  say.  [Exit  angrily. 

Enter  SOLUS. 

Har.  Mr.  Solus,  how  do  you  do? 

Solus,  I  am  very  lonely  at  home  ;  will  you  come 
and  dine  with  me  ? 

Har.  Now  you  are  here,  you  had  better  stay  with 
me :  we  have  no  company ;  only  my  cousin,  Miss 
Spinster,  and  myself. 

Solus.  No,  I  must  go  home :  do  come  to  my 
house. 

Har.  Nay,  pray  stay:  what  objection  can  you 
have? 

Solus.  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  your  relation, 
Miss  Spinster,  is  no  great  favourite  of  mine ;  and  I 
don't  like  to  dine  with  you,  because  I  don't  like 
her  company. 

Har.  That  is  to  me  surprising! 

Solus.  Why,  old  bachelors  and  old  maids  never 
agree;  we  are  too  much  alike  in  our  habits;  we 
know  our  own  hearts  so  well,  we  are  apt  to  disco 
ver  every  foible  we  would  wish  to  forget,  in  the 
symptoms  displayed  by  the  other.  Miss  Spinster 
is  peevish,  fretful,  and  tiresome,  and  I  am  always 
in  a  fidget  when  I  am  in  her  company. 

Har.  How  different  are  her  sentiments  of  you! 
for  one  of  her  greatest  joys  is  to  be  in  your  com 
pany.  (Solus  starts  and  smiles.)  Poor  woman  !  she 
has,  to  be  sure,  an  uneven  temper — 
Solus.  No,  perhaps  I  am  mistaken. 
Har.  But  I  will  assure  you,  I  never  see  her  in 
half  such  good  humour  as  when  you  are  here ;  for  I 
believe  you  are  the  greatest  favourite  she  has. 

Solus.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her,  and  I 
certainly  am  mistaken  about  her  temper.  Some 
people,  if  they  look  ever  so  cross,  are  good-natured 
in  the  main;  and  I  dare  say  she  is  so.  Besides, 


she  never  has  had  a  husband  to  sooth  and  soften 
her  disposition  ;  and  there  should  be  some  allow 
ance  made  for  that. 

Har.  Will  you  dine  with  us? 

Solus.  I  don't  care  if  I  do.  Yes,  I  think  I  will. 
I  must,  however,  step  home  first;  but  I'll  be  back 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  My  compliments  to  Miss 
Spinster,  if  you  should  see  her  before  I  return. 

[Exit. 
Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lady  begs  to  know,  sir,  if  you  have 
invited  Mr.  Solus  to  dine;  because,  if  you  have, 
she  shall  go  out.  [Exit. 

Enter  MlSS  SPINSTER. 

Har.  Yes,  madam,  I  could  not  help  inviting  him  ; 
for,  poor  man,  his  own  house  is  in  such  a  state  for 
want  of  proper  management,  he  cannot  give  a  com 
fortable  dinner  himself. 

Miss  S.  And  so  he  must  spoil  the  comfort  of  mine. 

Har.  Poor  man,  poor  man  !  after  all  the  praises 
he  has  been  lavishing  upon  you. 

Miss  S.  What  praises  ? 

Har.  I  won't  tell  you;  for  you  won't  believe 
them. 

Miss  S.  Yes,  I  shall.  Oh,  no  !  now  I  recollect, 
this  is  some  of  your  invention. 

Har.  Nay,  I  told  him  it  was  his  invention;  for 
he  declared  you  looked  better  last  night  than  any 
other  lady  at  the  opera. 

Miss  S.  No,  this  sounds  like  truth  :  and,  depend 
upon  it,  though  I  never  liked  the  manners  of  Mr. 
Solus  much,  yet — 

Har.  Nay,  Solus  has  his  faults. 

Miss  S.  So  we  have  all. 

Har.  And  will  you  leave  him  and  me  to  dine  br 
ourselves? 

MissS.  Oh,  no!  I  cannot  be  guilty  of  such  ill 
manners,  though  I  talked  of  it.  Besides,  poor  Mr. 
Solus  does  not  come  so  often,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  not  to  shew  him  all  the  civility  we  can.  For 
my  part,  I  have  no  dislike  to  the  man  ;  and,  if  taking 
a  bit  of  dinner  with  us  now  and  then  can  oblige 
either  you  or  him,  I  should  be  to  blame  to  make 
any  objection.  Come,  let  us  go  into  the  drawing- 
room  to  receive  him.  f 

Har.  Ay  !  this  is  right :  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  at  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Irwin. 
MR.IRWIN  and  LADY  ELEANOR  IRWIX  discovered. 

Lady  E.  My  dear  husband,  my  dear  Irwin,  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  you  thus  melancholy.  Is  this 
the  joy  of  returning  to  our  native  country,  after  a 
nine  years'  banishment? 

Irwin.  Yes;  for  I  could  bear  my  misfortunes, 
my  wretched  poverty,  with  patience,  in  aland  where 
our  sorrows  were  shared  by  those  about  us;  but 
here,  in  London,  where  plenty  and  ease  smile  upon 
every  face;  where,  by  birth,  you  clain  distinction, 
and  I  by  services  :  here  to  be  in  want ;  to  be  obliged 
to  take  another  name  in  shame  of  our  own ;  to  trem 
ble  at  the  voice  of  every  stranger,  for  fear  he  should 
be  a  creditor;  to  meet  each  old  acquaintance  with  an 
averted  eye,  because  we  would  not  feel  the  pang  of 
being  shunned  :  to  have  no  reward  for  all  this,  even 
in  a  comfortable  home-,  but  there,  to  see  our  chil 
dren  looking  up  to  me  for  that  support  I  have  not 
in  iny  power  to  give,  can  I — can  I  love  them  and 
you,  and  not  be  miserable? 

Lady  E.  And  yet  I  am  not  so.  And  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  doubt  my  love  to  you  or  them. 

Irwin.  I  met  my  uncle  this  morning,  and  was 
mean  enough  to  repeat  my  request  to  him  ;  he  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  told  me  my  distresses 
were  the  result  of  ray  ambition,  in  marrying  tho 
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daughter  of  a  nobleman,  who  himself  was  too  am 
bitions  ever  to  pardon  us. 

Lady  E.  Tell  me  no  more  of  what  he  said. 

Irwm.  This  was  a  day  of  trials  :  I  saw  your  father 
too. 

Lady  E.  My  father  !  Lord  Norland  !  Oh,  hea 
vens  ! 

Irwin.  He  passed  me  in  his  carriage. 

Lady  E.  I  envy  you  the  blessing  of  seeing  him. 
For,  oh! — excuse  my  tears — he  is  my  father  still. 
How  did  he  look? 

Irwin.  As  well  as  he  did  at  the  time  I  used  to 
watch  him  from  his  house  to  steal  to  you.  But  I 
am  sorry  to  acquaint  you,  that,  to  guard  himself 
against  all  returning  love  for  you,  he  has,  I  am  in 
formed,  adopted  a  young  lad,  on  whom  he  bestows 
every  mark  of  that  paternal  affection,  of  which  you 
lament  the  loss. 

Lady  E.  May  the  young  man  deserve  his  ten 
derness  better  than  I  have  done!  may  he  never 
disobey  him !  may  he  be  a  comfort,  and  cherish  his 
benefactor's  declining  years  !  and  when  his  youth 
ful  passions  teach  him  to  love,  may  they  not,  like 
mine,  teach  him  disobedience ! 

Enter  THOMAS,  with  a  letter. 

Irwin.  What  is  that  letter? 

Thomas.  It  comes  from  Mr.  Placid,  the  servant 
who  brought  it  said,  and  requires  no  answer.  [Exit. 

Irwin.  It's  strange  howl  tremble  at  every  letter 
I  see,  as  if  I  dreaded  the  contents.  How  poverty 
has  unmanned  me !  (Aside.)  I  must  tell  you,  my 
dear,  that  finding  myself  left  this  morning  without 
a  guinea,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Placid  to  borrow  a  small 
sum.  This  is  his  answer  :  (reading  the  superscrip 
tion)  "To  Mr.  Middleton," — that  s  right;  he  re 
members  the  caution  I  gave  him.  I  had  forgot 
whether  I  had,  my  memory  is  not  so  good  as  it 
was.  I  did  not  even  recollect  his  hand,  though  it 
is  one  I  am  so  well  acquainted  with,  and  ought  to 
give  me  joy  rather  than  sorrow.  (  Opens  the  letter 
hastily,  reads,  and  lets  it  drop.)  Now  I  have  not  a 
friend  on  earth. 

Lady  E.  Yes,  you  have  me.     You  forget  me. 

Irwin.  (In  a  transport  of  grief.)  I  would  forget 
you — you — and  all  your  children. 

Lady  E.  I  would  not  lose  the  remembrance  of 
you,  or  of  them,  for  all  my  father's  fortune. 

Irwin.  What  am  I  to  do  1  I  must  leave  you.  I 
must  go,  I  know  not  where.  I  cannot  stay  to  see 
you  perish.  (Going.) 

Lady  E.  (Holding  him.)  Where  would  you  go? 
'Tis  evening — 'tis  dark !  whither  would  you  go  at 
this  time? 

Irwin.  (Distractedly.)  I  must  consider  what's  to 
be  done;  and,  in  this  room,  my  thoughts  are  too 
confined  to  reflect. 

Lady  E.  And  are  London  streets  calculated  for 
reflection? 

Irwin.  No :  for  action.  To  hurry  the  faint  thought 
to  resolution. 

Lady  E.  You  are  not  well ;  your  health  has  been 
lately  impaired.  Your  temper  has  undergone  a 
change  too  ;  I  tremble  lest  any  accident— 

Irwm.  What  accident?     (Wildly.) 

Lady  E.  I  know  your  provocations  from  an  un 
grateful  world  ;  but  despise  it,  as  that  despises  you. 

Irwin.  But  for  your  sake,  I  could. 

Lady  E.  Then  witness,  heaven!  I  am  happy. 
Though  bred  in  all  the  delicacy,  the  luxury  of 
wealth  and  splendour,  yet  I  have  never  murmured 
at  the  change  of  fortune,  while  that  change  has  made 
me  wife  to  you,  and  mother  of  your  children. 

Irwin.  We  will  be  happy,  if  possible.  But  give 
me  this  evening  to  consider  what  plan  to  fix  upon. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose;  we  are  without  friends, 
without  money,  without  credit.  Farewell  for  an 
hour.  I  will  see  Mr.  Placid,  if  I  can ;  and,  though 


he  have  not  the  money  to  lend,  he  may,  perhaps, 
give  me  some  advice. 

Lady  E.  Suppose  I  call  on  her  ?  Women  are 
sometimes  more  considerate  than  men,  and — 

Irwin.  Do  you  for  the  best,  and  so  will  I.  Hea 
vens  bless  you !  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  Coffee  or  Club-room  at  a  Tavern. 

Enter  SIR  ROBERT  RAMBLE,   MR.  SOLUS,  and 

MR.  PLACID. 

Solus.  Sir  Robert  Ramble,  how  do  you  do? 

Sir  R.  My  dear  Mr.  Solus,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
I  have  been  dining  by  myself,  and  now  come  into 
this  public  room  to  meet  with  some  good  company. 

Solus,  Ay,  Sir  Robert,  you  are  now  reduced  to 
the  same  necessity  which  I  frequently  am :  I  fre 
quently  am  obliged  to  dine  at  taverns  and  coffee 
houses,  for  want  of  company  at  home. 

SirR.  Nay,  I  protest,  I  am  never  happier  than 
in  a  house  like  this,  where  a  man  may  meet  his 
friend  without  the  inconvenience  of  form,  either  as 
a  host  or  a  visitor. 

Solus.  Sir  Robert,  give  me  leave  to  introduce  to 
you,  Mr.  Placid:  he  has  been  many  years  abroad  ; 
but,  I  believe,  he  now  means  to  remain  in  his  own 
country  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This,  Mr.  Placid, 
is  Sir  Robert  Ramble. 

Sir  R.  (To  Mr.  Placid.)  Sir,  I  shall  be  happy  in 
your  acquaintance ;  and  I  assure  you,  if  you  will  do 
me  the  honour  to  meet  me  now  and  then  at  this 
house,  you  will  find  everything  very  pleasant.  I 
verily  believe,  that  since  I  lost  my  wife,  which  is 
now  about  five  months  ago,  I  verily  believe  I  have 
dined  here  three  days  out  of  the  seven. 

Placid.  Have  you  lost  your  wife,  sir?  And  so 
lately? 

SirR.  (With  great  indifference.)  Yes,  sir ;  about 
five  months  ago — is  it  not,  Mr.  Solus?  You  keep 
account  of  such  things  better  than  I  do. 

Solus.  Oh !  ask  me  no  questions  about  your  wife, 
Sir  Robert ;  if  she  had  been  mine,  I  would  have 
had  her  to  this  moment. 

Placid.  What,  wrested  her  from  the  gripe  of 
death  ? 

SirR.  No,  sir;  only  from  the  gripe  of  the  Scotch 
lawyers. 

Solus.  More  shame  for  you!  Shame !  to^wish  to 
be  divorced  from  a  virtuous  wife. 

Placid.  Was  that  the  case?  Divorced  from  a 
virtuous  wife !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  circum 
stance  before.  Pray,  Sir  Robert,  (very  anxiously) 
will  you  indulge  me,  by  letting  me  know  in  what 
manner  you  were  able  to  bring  about  so  great  an 
event? 

SirR.  It  ma^  appear  strange  to  you,  sir;  but 
my  wife  and  I  did  not  live  happy  together. 

Placid.  Not  at  all  strange,  sir ;  I  can  conceive,  I 
can  ponceive  very  well. 

Solus.  Yes  ;  he  can  conceive  that  part  to  a  nicety. 

Sir  R.  And  so  I  was  determined  on  a  divorce. 

Placid.  But  then  her  character  could  not  be  un- 
impeached. 

Sir  R.  Yes,  it  was,  sir.  You  must  know,  we 
were  married  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  laws  there,  a 
wife  can  divorce  her  husband  for  breach  of  fidelity ; 
and  so,  though  my  wife's  character  was  unim- 
peached,  mine  was  not,  and  she  divorced  me. 

Placid.  And  is  this  the  law  in  Scotland? 

Sir  R.  It  is.  Blessed,  blessed  country  !  that  will 
bind  young  people  together  before  the  years  of  dis 
cretion,  and,  as  soon  as  they  have  discretion  to 
repent,  will  unbind  them  again ! 

Placid.  I  wish  I  had  been  married  in  Scotland. 

Solus.  But,  Sir  Robert,  with  all  this  boasting, 
you  must  own  that  your  divorce  has  greatly  dimi 
nished  your  fortune. 


SCENE  1.] 
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Sir  R.  (  Taking  Solus  aside.)  Mr.  Solus,  you  hav 
frequently  hinted  at  my  fortune  being  impaired 
but  I  do  not  approve  of  such  notions  being  receive^ 
abroad. 

Solus.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  everybody  know 
that  you  have  played  very  deep  lately,  and  hav 
been  a  great  loser,  and  everybody  knows — 

Sir  R.  No,  sir,  everybody  does  not  know  it,  for 
I  contradict  that  report  wherever  I  go.  A  man  o 
fashion  does  not  like  to  be  reckoned  poor,  no  more 
than  he  likes  to  be  reckoned  unhappy.  We  none 
of  us  endeavour  to  be  happy,  sir,  but  merely  to  be 
thought  so;  and  for  my  part,  I  had  rather  be  in  a 
state  of  misery,  and  envied  for  my  supposed  hap 
piness,  than  in  a  state  of  happiness,  and  pitied  for 
my  supposed  misery. 

Solus.  But  consider,  these  misfortunes  which  I 
have  just  hinted  at,  are  not  of  any  serious  nature 
only  such  as  a  few  years'  economy — 

Sir  R.  But  were  my  wife  and  her  guardian  to 
become  acquainted  with  these  little  misfortunes 
they  would  triumph  in  my  embarrassments. 

Solus.  Lady  Ramble  triumph  !  (They  join  Mr. 
Placid.)  She,  who  was  so  firmly  attached  to  you, 
that  I  believe  nothing  but  a  compliance  with  your 
repeated  request  to  be  separated,  caused  her  to 
take  the  step  she  did. 

Sir  R.  Yes,  I  believe  she  did  it  to  oblige  me,  and 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her. 

Solus.  As  good  a  woman,  Mr.  Placid — 
Sir  R.  Very  good — but  very  ugly. 
Solus.  She  is  beautiful. 

Sir  R.  (To  Solus.)  I  tell  you,  sir,  she  is  hi 
deous.  And  then,  she  was  grown  so  insufferably 
peevish. 

Solus.  I  never  saw  her  out  of  temper. 
Sir  R.  Mr.  Solus,  it  is  very  uncivil  of  you  to 
praise  her  before  my  face.  Lady  Ramble,  at  the 
time  I  parted  with  her,  had  every  possible  fault 
both  of  mind  and  person,  and  so  I  made  love  to 
other  women  in  her  presence  ;  told  her  bluntly  that 
I  was  tired  of  her  ;  that  "  I  was  very  sorry  to  make 
her  uneasy,  but  that  I  could  not  love  her  any  longer." 
And  was  not  that  frank  and  open? 

Solus.  Oh !  that  I  had  but  such  a  wife  as  she  was ! 
Sir  R.  I  must  own  I  loved  her  myself  when  she 
was  young. 

Solus.  Do  you  call  her  old  ? 
Sir  R.  In  years  I  am  certainly  older  than  she  ; 
but  the  difference  of  sex  makes  her  a  great  deal 
older  than  I  am.  For  instance,  Mr.  Solus,  you  have 
often  lamented  not  being  married  in  your  youth ; 
but  if  you  had,  what  would  you  have  now  done 
with  an  old  wife,  a  woman  of  your  own  age? 
Solus.  Loved  and  cherished  her. 
Sir  R.  What,  in  spite  of  her  loss  of  beauty? 
Sohts.  When  she  had  lost  her  beauty,  most  likely 
I  should  have  lost  my  eye-sight,  and  have  been  blind 
to  the  wane  of  her  charms. 

Placid.  (Anxiously.)  But,  Sir  Robert,  you  were 
explaining  to  me — Mr.  Solus ,  give  me  leave  to 
speak  to  Sir  Robert,  I  feel  myself  particularly 
interested  on  this  subject.  And,  sir,  you  were  ex 
plaining  to  me — 

Sir  R.  Very  true:  where  did  I  leave  off?  Oh  ! 
at  my  ill  usage  of  my  Lady  Ramble.  Yes,  I  did 
use  her  very  ill,  and  yet  she  loved  me.  Many  a 
time  when  she  has  said  to  me,  "  Sir  Robert,  I  de 
test  your  principles,  your  manners,  and  even  your 
person,"  often,  at  that  very  instant,  I  have  seen  a 
little  sparkle  of  a  wish  peep  out  of  the  corner  of 
one  eye,  that  has  called  to  me,  "  Oh!  Sir  Robert, 
how  I  long  to  make  it  up  with  you  !" 

Solus.  (  To  Mr.  Placid.)  Do  not  you  wish  that 
your  wife  had  such  a  little  sparkle  at  the  corner  of 
one  of  her  eyes'? 

Sir  R.  (To  Mr.  Placid.)  Sir,  do  you  wish  to  be 
divorced? 


Placid.  I  have  no  such  prospect.  Mrs. Placid  is 
faithful,  and  I  was  married  in  England. 

Sir  R.  But  if  you  have  an  unconquerable  desire 
to  part,  a  separate  maintenance  will  answer  nearly 
the  same  end ;  for  if  your  lady  and  you  will  only 
lay  down  the  plan  of  separation,  and  agree — 

Placid.  But,  unfortunately,  we  never  do  agree. 

Sir  R.  Then  speak  of  parting  as  a  thing  you 
dread  worse  than  death ;  and  make  it  your  daily 
prayer  to  her,  that  she  will  never  think  of  going 
from  you — she  will  determine  upon  it  directly. 

Placid.  I  thank  you ;  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
to  you  :  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times. 

Sir  R.  Yes,  I  have  studied  the  art  of  teasing  a 
wife  ;  and  there  is  nothing  vexes  her  so  much  as 
laughing  at  her.  Can  you  laugh,  Mr.  Placid! 

Placid.  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  ;  I  have  not 
laughed  since  I  married.  But  I  thank  you,  sir,  for 
your  instructions ;  I  sincerely  thank  you. 

Solus.  And,  now,  Sir  Robert,  you  have  had  the 
good  nature  to  teach  this  gentleman  how  to  get  rid 
of  his  wife,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  teach  me 
how  to  procure  one  1 

Enter  MR.  IRWIN. 

Sir  R.  Ha !  sure,  I  know  that  gentleman's  face. 
Solus.  My  nephew  !     Let  me  escape  his  solicita 
tions.  (Aside.)     Here,  waiter !  [Exit. 

Placid.  (Starting.)  Having  sent  him  a  denial,  I 

am  ashamed  to  see  him.  ( Aside.)  Here,  Mr.  Solus  ! 

[Exit,  following  Mr.  Solus. 

Irwin.  (Aside.)  More  cool  faces!  My  necessitous 
countenance  clears  even  a  club-room. 

Sir  R.  My  dear  Captain  Irwin,  is  it  you  1  Yes, 
'faith !  it  is.  After  a  nine  years'  absence,  I  most 
sincerely  rejoice  to  see  you. 

Irwin.  Sir  Robert,  you  shake  hands  with  a  cor 
diality  I  have  not  experienced  these  many  days, 
and  I  thank  you. 

Sir  R.  But  what's  the  matter?  You  seem  to 
droop.  Where  have  you  left  your  usual  spirits'! 
Has  absence  from  your  country  changed  your  man 
ners? 

Irwin.  No,  sir;  but  I  find  some  of  my  country 
men  changed.  I  fancy  them  less  warm,  less  friendly 
than  they  were ;  and  it  is  that  which,  perhaps,  has 
this  effect  upon  me. 

Sir  R.  Am  I  changed  ? 

Irwin.  You  appear  an  exception. 

Sir  R.  And  I  assure  you,  that  instead  of  being 
jrown  more-  gloomy,  I  am  even  more  gay  than  I 
was  seven  years  ago  ;  for  then  I  was  upon  the  point 
of  matrimony,  but  now  I  am  just  relieved  from  its 
cares. 

Irwin.  I  have  heard  as  much.  But  I  hope  you 
have  not  taken  so  great  an  aversion  to  the  marriage 
itate  as  never  to  marry  again. 

Sir  R.  Perhaps  not;  but  then  it  must  be  to  some 
ich  heiress. 

Irwin.  You  are  right  to  pay  respect  to  fortune. 
VIoney  is  a  necessary  article  in  the  marriage  con- 
ract. 

SirR.  As  to  that,  that  would  be  no  great  object 

t  present.     No,  thank  heaven!    my  estates  are 

retty  large ;  I  have  no  children ;  I  have  a  rich 

ncle,  excellent  health,  admirable  spirits  ;  and  thus 

aappy,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  I  did  not  meet 

ny  old  friends  with  those  smiles,  which  never  for 

moment  quit  my  countenance. 

Irwin.  In  the  dispensation  of  the  gifts  of  Provi- 
ence,  how  few  are  found  blest  like  you! 

Sir  R.  And  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Irwin,  it 
ives  me  the  most  serious  reflections,  and  the  most 
incere  concern,  that  they  are  not. 

Irwin.  I  thank  you,  sir,  most  heartily  :  I  thank 
oa  for  mankind  in  general,  and  for  myself  in  par- 
icular.  For  after  this  generous,  unaffected  de- 
laration,  (with  less  scruple  than  I  should  to  any 
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[ACT  ir. 


man  in  the  world,)  I  will  own  to  you,  that  I  am  at 
this  very  time,  in  the  utmost  want  of  an  act  of 
friendship. 

Sir  R.  (Aside.)  And  so  am  I.  Now  must  I  con 
fess  myself  a  poor  man,  or  pass  for  an  unfeeling 
one  ;  and  I  will  choose  the  latter.  (Bowing  with  great 
ceremony  and  coldness.)  Anything  that  I  can  com 
mand,  is  at  your  service. 

Irwin.  (Confounded  and  hesitating.}  Why,  then, 
Sir  Robert — I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  it — but 
circumstances  have  been  rather  unfavourable.  My 
•wife's  father  (affecting  to  smile)  is  not  reconciled  to 
us  yet  j  my  regiment  is  broke ;  my  uncle  will  notpart 
with  a  farthing — Lady  Eleanor,  my  wife,  (wipes  his 
eyes)  has  been  supported,  as  yet,  with  some  little 
degree  of  tenderness,  elegance ;  and,  in  short,  I  owe 
a  small  sum  which  I  am  afraid  of  being  troubled 
for ;  I  want  a  trifle  also  for  our  immediate  use,  and 
if  you  would  lend  me  a  hundred  pounds — though, 
upon  my  honour,  I  am  not  in  a  situation  to  fix  the 
exact  time  when  I  can  pay  it, — 

Sir  R.  My  dear  sir,  never  trouble  yourself  about 
the  time  of  paying  it,  because  it  happens  not  to  be 
in  my  power  to  lend  it  you. 

Irwin.  Not  in  your  power  1  I  beg  your  pardon  j 
but  have  you  not  this  moment  been  saving  you  are 
rich'? 

Sir  R.  And  is  it  not  very  common  to  be  rich 
without  money  ?  Are  not  half  the  town  rich  ?  And 
yet  half  the  town  has  no  money.  I  speak  for  this 
end  of  the  town,  the  west  end.  The  squares,  for 
instance,  part  of  Piccadilly,  down  St.  James's-street, 
and  so  home  by  Pall  Mall.  We  have  all  estates, 
bonds,  drafts,  and  notes  of  hand  without  number  ; 
but,  as  for  money,  we  have  no  such  thing  belonging 
to  us. 

Irwin.  I  sincerely  beg  your  pardon.  And  be  as 
sured,  sir,  nothing  should  have  induced  me  to  have 
taken  the  liberty  I  have  done,  but  the  necessities 
of  my  unhappy  family,  and  having  understood  by 
your  own  words  that  you  were  in  affluence. 

Sir  R.  I  am  in  affluence,  I  am,  I  am  ;  but  not  in 
so  much,  perhaps,  as  my  hasty,  inconsiderate  ac 
count  may  have  given  you  reason  to  believe.  I 
forgot  to  mention  several  heavy  incumbrances, 
which  you  will  perceive  are  great  drawbacks  on 
my  fortune. — As  my  wife  sued  for  the  divorce,  I 
have  her  fortune  to  return  :  I  have  also  two  sisters 
to  portion  off— a  circuinstance  I  totally  forgot. 
But,  my  good  friend,  though  I  am  not  in  circum 
stances  to  do  what  you  require,  I  will  do  some 
thing  that  shall  be  better.  I'll  wait  upon  your  fa 
ther-in-law,  Lord  Norland,  and  entreat  him  to  for 
give  his  daughter ;  and  I  am  sure  he  will  if  I  ask  him. 

Irwin.  Impossible. 

Sir  R.  And  so  it  is,  now  I  recollect :  for  he  is  no 
other  than  the  guardian  of  my  late  wife,  and  a  re 
quest  from  me  will  be  received  worse  than  from 
any  other  person. — However,  Mr.  Irwin,  depend 
upon  it,  that  whenever  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
serving  you,  I  will ;  and  whenever  you  shall  do  me 
the  favour  to  call  upon  me,  I  shall  be  heartily  glad 
to  see  you.  If  I  am  not  at  home,  you  can  leave 
your  card,  which  you  know  is  all  the  same,  and  de 
pend  upon  it  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  see  you 
or  that,  at  any  time.  [Exit. 

Irwin.  Is  this  my  native  country?  Is  this  the 
hospitable  land  which  we  describe  to  strangers? 
No — we  are  savages  to  each  other ;  nay,  worse. — 
The  savage  makes  his  fellow-savage  welcome  ;  di 
vides  with  him  his  homely  fare  ;  gives  him  the  best 
apartment  his  hut  affords,  and  tries  to  hush  those 
griefs  that  are  confided  in  his  bosom — while  in  this 
civilized  city,  among  my  own  countrymen,  even 
among  my  brother  officers  in  the  army,  and  many 
of  my  nearest  relations,  so  very  civilized  they  are, 
I  could  not  take  the  liberty  to  enter  under  one  roof, 
without  a  ceremonious  invitation,  and  that  they 


will  not  give  me.  I  may  leave  my  card  at  their 
door,  but  as  for  me,  or  any  one  of  mine,  they  would 
not  give  us  a  dinner ;  unless,  indeed,  it  was  in 
such  a  style,  that  we  might  behold  with  admiration 
their  grandeur,  and  return  still  more  depressed  to 
our  own  poverty. — Can  I  bear  this  treatment  longer? 
No,  not  even  for  you,  my  Eleanor.  And  this— 
(Takes  out  a  pistol)  shall  now  be  the  only  friend  to 
whom  I  will  apply. — And  yet  I  want  the  courage 
to  be  a  villain. 

Enter  MR.  HARMONY,  speaking  as  he  enters. 
(Irwin  conceals  the  pistol  instantly.) 

Har.  Let  me  see  half  a  dozen  newspapers — every 
paper  of  the  day. 

Enter  WAITER. 

Waiter.  That  is  about  three  dozen,  sir. 

Har.  Get  a  couple  of  porters,  and  bring  them  all. 
(He  sits  down;  Waiter  brings  him  papers,  and  he 
reads.  Invin  starts,  sits  duwn,  and  shews  various 
signs  of  uneasiness  ;  then  comes  forward.) 

Irwin.  Am  I  a  man,  a  soldier — and  a  coward? — 
Yes,  I  run  away,  I  turn  my  back  on  life — I  forsake 
the  post  which  my  commander,  Providence,  has  al 
lotted  me,  and  fly  before  a  banditti  of  rude  misfor 
tunes. —  Rally  me,  love — connubial  and  parental 
love,  rally  me  back  to  the  charge!  No,  those 
very  affections  sound  the  retreat. — (Sits  down  with 
the  same  emotions  of  distraction  as  before.) 

Har.  That  gentleman  does  not  seem  happy.  I 
wish  I  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him. 
(Aside.) 

Irwin.  (Comes  forward,  and  speaks  again.)  But 
oh  !  my  wife,  what  will  be  your  sufferings,  when  I 
am  brought  home  to  your  wretched  habitation! — 
And  by  my  own  hand  ! 

Har.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  engross  all  the  news 
here.  (Holding  up  the  papers.) 

Irwin.  (Still  apart.)  Poor  soul !  how  her  heart 
will  be  torn ! 

Har.  (After  looking  steadfastly  on  him.)  Captain 
Irwin,  till  this  moment  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  re 
collecting  you  !  It  is  Mr.  Irwin,  is  it  not? 

Irwin.  (His  mind  deranged  by  his  misfortunes.) 
Yes,  sir :  but  what  have  you  to  say  to  him  more 
than  to  a  stranger? 

Har.  Nothing  more,  sir,  than  to  apologise  to  you 
for  having  addressed  you  just  now  in  so  familiar  a 
manner,  before  I  knew  who  you  were  ;  and  to  as 
sure  you,  that,  although  I  have  no  other  knowledge 
of  you  than  from  report,  and  having  been  once,  I 
believe,  in  your  company  at  this  very  house,  before 
yon  left  England,  yet  any  services  of  mine,  as  far 
as  my  abilities  can  reach,  you  may  freely  command. 

Irwin.  Pray,  sir,  do  you  live  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town? 

Har.  I  do. 

Invin.  Then,  sir,  your  services  can  be  of  no  use 
to  me. 

Har.  Here  is  the  place  where  I  live,  here  is  my 
card.  (Gives  it  to  him.) 

Irwin.  And  here  is  mine.  And  now  I  presume 
we  liave  exchanged  every  act  of  friendship  which  the 
strict  forms  of  etiquette,  in  this  town,  will  admit  of. 

Har.  By  no  means,  sir.  I  assure  you  my  pro 
fessions  never  go  beyondmy  intentions ;  and  if  there 
is  any  thing  that  I  can  serve  you  in — 

Irwin.  Have  you  no  sisters  to  portion  off?  no 
lady's  fortune  to  return?  Or,  perhaps,  you  will 
speak  to  my  wife's  father,  and  entreat  him  to  for 
give  his  child. 

Har.  On  that  subject  you  may  command  me  ;  for 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
Lord  Norland. 

Irwin.  But  is  there  no  reason  you  may  recollect, 
"  why  you  would  be  the  most  unfit  person  in  tha 
world  to  apply  to  him  ?" 
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Har.  None.  I  have  been  honoured  with  marks 
of  his  friendship  for  many  years  past  ;  and  I  do  not 
know  any  one  who  could,  with  less  hazard  of  his 
resentment,  venture  to  name  his  daughter  to  him. 

Irwin.  Well,  sir,  if  you  should  see  him  two  or 
three  days  hence,  when  I  am  set  out  on  a  journey  I 
am  going,  if  you  will  then  say  a  kind  word  to  him 
for  my  wife  and  children,  I'll  thank  you. 

Har.  I  will  go  to  him  instantly.     (Going.) 

Irwin,  No,  do  not  see  him  yet;  stay  till  I  am 
gone.  He  will  do  nothing  till  I  am  gone. 

Har.  May  I  ask  where  you  are  going? 

Incin.  No  very  tedious  journey  ;  but  it  is  a 
country,  to  those  who  go  without  a  proper  passport 
always  fatal. 

Har.  I'll  see  Lord  Norland  to-night:  perhaps  I 
may  persuade  him  to  prevent  your  journey.  I'll 
see  him  to-night,  or  early  in  the  morning,  depend 
upon  it.  I  am  a  man  of  my  word,  sir;  though  I 
must  own  I  do  live  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

[Exit. 

Irwin.  'Sdeath,  am  I  become  the  ridicule  of  my 
fellow-creatures'?  or  am  1  not  in  my  senses?  —  I 
know  this  is  London  —  this  house  a  tavern  —  I  know 
I  have  a  wife.  Oh  !  'twere  better  to  be  mad  than 
to  remember  her  !  She  has  a  father—  he  is  rich 
and  proud  —  that  I  will  not  forget.  But  I  will  pass 
his  house,  and  send  a  malediction  as  I  pass  it.  — 
No  ;  breathe  out  my  last  sigh  at  his  inhospitable 
door,  and  that  sigh  shall  breath—  forgivenes. 


SCENE  II.—  The  Lodgings  of  Mr.  Irwin. 
Enter  MRS.  PL  ACID,  followed  by  LADY  ELEANOR. 

Lady  E.  I  am  ashamed  of  the  trouble  I  have 
given  you,  Mrs.  Placid.  It  had  been  sufficient  to 
have  sent  me  home  in  your  carriage  ;  to  attend  me 
yourself  was  ceremonious. 

Mrs  P.  My  dear  Lady  Eleanor,  J  was  resolved 
to  come  home  with  you,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Placid  de 
sired  I  would  not. 

Lady  E.  Was  that  the  cause  of  your  politeness  ? 
I  am  sorry  it  should. 

Mrs.  P.  Why  sorry  1  it  is  not  proper  he  should 
have  his  way  in  every  thing. 

Lady  E.  But  I  am  afraid  you  seldom  let  him  have 
it  at  all. 

Mrs.  P.  Yes/I  do.  But  where  my  dear,  is  Mr. 
Irwin  ? 

Lady  E.  (  Weeping.)  I  cannot  hear  the  name  of 
Mr.  Irwin  without  shedding  tears:  his  health  has 
been  so  much  impaired  of  late,  and  his  spirits  so 
bad,  sometimes  I  even  fear  for  a  failure  in  his 
mind. 

Mrs.  P.  Is  not  he  at  home  ? 

Lady  E.  I  hope  he  is.  (Goes  to  the  side  and 
calls.) 

Enter  THOMAS. 
Tell  your  master  Mrs.  Placid  is  here. 

Thomas.  My  master  has  not  yet  come  in,  madam. 

[Exit. 

Lady  E.  Not  yet!  I  am  very  sorry  for  it  ;  very 
sorry,  indeed. 

Mrs.  P.  Bless  me,  my  dear,  don'tlook  thus  pale. 
Come,  sit  down,  and  I'll  stay  with  you  till  he  re 
turns.  (Sits  down.) 

Lady  E.  My  dear,  you  forget  that  Mr.  Placid  is 
in  the  carriage  at  the  door  all  this  time. 

Mrs.  P.  No,  I  don't.  Come,  let  us  sit  and  have 
half  an  hour's  conversation. 

Lady  E.  Nay,  I  insist  upon  your  going  to  lum, 
or  desiring  him  to  walk  in. 

Mrs.  P.  Now  I  think  of  it,  they  may  as  well 
drive  him  home,  and  come  back  for  me. 

Enter  MR.  PLACID. 

Why  surely,  Mr.  Placid,  you  were  very  impatient  ! 
I  think  you  might  have  waited  a  few  minutes  longer. 


Placid.  I  would  have  waited  my  dear,  but  the 
evening  is  so  damp. 

Lady  E.  Ah  !  'tis  the  evening  which  makes  me 
alarmed  for  Mr.  Irwin. 

Placid.  Lady  Eleanor,  you  are  one  of  the  most 
tender,  anxious,  and  affectionate  wives  I  ever  knew. 

Mrs.  P.  There !  now  he  wishes  he  was  vour 
husband.  He  admires  the  conduct  of  every  wife 
but  his  own,  and  envies  every  married  man  of  his 
acquaintance.  But  it  is  very  ungenerous  of  you. 

Placid.  So  it  is,  my  dear ;  and  not  at  all  consist 
ent  with  the  law  of  retaliation  ;  for  I  am  sure  there 
is  not  one  of  my  acquaintance  who  envies  me. 

Mrs.  P.  Mr.  Placid,  your  behaviour  throughout 
this  whole  day  has  been  so  totally  different  to  what 
it  ever  was  before,  that  I  am  half  resolved  to  live 
no  longer  with  you. 

Placid.  (Aside.)  It  will  do— it  will  do. 

Lady  E.  Oh,  my  dear  friends,  do  not  talk  of 
parting  :  how  can  you,  while  every  blessing  smiles 
on  your  union?  Even  I,  who  have  reason  to  regret 
mine,  yet,  while  that  load  of  grief,  a  separation 
from  Mr.  Irwin,  is  but  averted,  I  will  think  every 
other  affliction  supportable.  (A  loud  rapping  at  the 
door.)  That  is  he. 

Mrs.  P.  Why  you  seem  in  raptures  at  his  return ! 

Lady  E.  I  know  no  greater  rapture. 

Enter  lRW!N,/>aL',  trembling,  and  disordered. 

Lady  E.  My  dear,  you  are  not  well,  I  see. 

Irwin.  Yes.  (Aside  to  her  in  anger.)  Why  do 
you  speak  of  it  1 

Placid.  How  do  you  do,  Ipwin? 

Irwin.  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  (Bows.) 

Mrs.  P.  But  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  look  so  ill. 

Irwin.  I  have  only  been  taking  a  glass  too  much. 
(Lady  Eleanor  weeps.) 

Placid.  Psha  !  don  1 1  know  you  never  drink  1 

Irwin.  You  are  mistaken :  I  do  when  my  wife  is 
not  by.  I  am  afraid  of  her. 

Placid.  Impossible. 

Incin.  What!  to  be  afraid  of  one's  wife  ? 

Placid.  No  ;  I  think  that  very  possible. 

Mrs.  P.  But  it  does  not  look  so  well  when  it  is 
so  ;  it  makes  a  man  appear  contemptible,  and  a  wo 
man  a  termagant.  Come,  Mr.  Placid,  I  cannot  stay 
another  moment.  Good  night.  Heaven  bless  you ! 
(  To  Lady  Eleanor.)  Good  night,  my  dear  Mr.  Ir 
win  ;  and  now,  pray  take  my  advice,  and  keep  up 
your  spirits. 

Irwin.  I  will,  madam.  (Shaking  hands  with  Pla 
cid.)  And  do  you  keep  up  your  spirits.  [Exeunt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Placid.~\  (Irwin  shuts  the  door  with 
care  after  them,  and  looks  around  the  room,  as  if  he 
feared  to  be  seen  or  overlieard.)  I  am  glad  they  are 
gone.  I  spoke  unkindly  to  you  just  now,  did  I 
not  ?  My  temper  is  altered  lately ;  and  yet  I  love 
you. 

Lady  E.  I  never  doubted  it,  nor  never  will. 

Irwin.  If  you  did  you  would  wrong  me !  for  there 
is  not  a  danger  I  would  not  risk  for  your  sake ;  there 
is  not  an  infamy  I  would  not  be  branded  with  to 
make  you  happy,  nor  a  punishment  I  would  not 
undergo,  with  joy,  for  your  welfare.  But  there  is 
a  bar  to  this  ;  we  are  unfortunately  so  entwined 
together,  so  linked,  so  riveted,  so  cruelly,  painfully 
fettered  to  each  other,  you  could  not  be  happy  un 
less  I  shared  the  self-sfeme  happiness  with  you. 
But  you  will  learn  better — now  you  are  in  London, 
and  amongst  fashionable  wives,  you  must  learn 
better.  (  Walks  about  and  smiles,  with  a  ghastly 
countenance. ) 

Lady  E.  Do  not  talk,  do  not  look  thus  wildly. 
Indeed,  indeed,  you  make  me  very  uneasy. 

Irwin.  What !  uneasy  when  I  come  to  bring  you 
comfort :  and  such  comfort  as  you  have  not  experi 
enced  for  many  a  day  1  (He  pulls  out  a  pocket- 
book.)  Here  is  a  friend  in  our  necessity — a  friend 
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that  brings  a  thousand  friends ;  plenty  and — no,  not 
always  peace.  (He  takes  several  papers  from  the 
book,  and  puts  them  into  her  hands.  She  looks  at 
them,  then  screams.  ) 

Lady  E.  Ah!  'tis  money.  (Trembling.)  These 
are  bank  notes. 

Irwin.  Hash !  for  heaven's  sake,  hush !  We  shall 
be  discovered.  (  Trembling,  and  in  great  perturba 
tion.)  What  alarms  you  thus  ! 

Lady  E.  What  alarms  you? 

Irwin.  Do  you  say  I  am  frightened  ! 

Lady  E.  A  sight  so  new  has  frightened  me. 

Irwin.  Nay,  they  are  your  own  :  by  heaven,  they 
are  !  No  one  on  earth  has  a  better  or  a  fairer  right 
to  them  than  yourself.  It  was  a  laudable  act  by 
which  I  obtained  them.  The  parent  bird  had  for 
sook  its  young,  and  I  but  forced  it  back  to  perform 
the  rites  of  nature. 

Lady  E.  You  are  insane,  J  fear.  No,  no,  I  do 
not  fear.  I  hope  you  are.  (A  loud  rapping  at  the 
street  door.  He  starts,  takes  the  notes  from  her,  and 
puts  them  hastily  into  his  pocket.) 

Irwin.  G/o  to  the  door  yourself ;  and  if  'tis  any 
one  who  asks  for  me,  say  I  am  not  come  home  yet. 
(She  goes  out,  then  returns.) 

Lady  E.  It  is  the  person  belonging  to  the  house : 
no  one  to  us. 

Irwin.  My  dear  Eleanor,  are  you  willing  to  quit 
London  with  me  in  about  two  hours'  time'? 

Lady  E.  Instantly. 

Irwin.  Nay,  not  only  London,  but  England. 

Lady  E.  This  world,  if  you  desire  it.  To  go  in 
company  with  you  will  make  the  journey  pleasant ; 
and  all  I  loved  on  earth  would  still  be  with  me. 

Irwin.  You  can,  then,  leave  your  father  without 
regret,  never,  never,  to  see  him  more  ? 

Lady  E.  Why  should  I  thiuk  on  him,  who  will 
not  think  on  me  1  (  Weeps.) 

Irwin.  But  our  children — 

Lady  E.  We  are  not  to  leave  them! 

Irwin.  One  of  them  we  must :  but  do  not  let  that 
give  you  uneasiness.  You  know  he  has  never  lived 
with  us  since  his  infancy,  and  cannot  pine  for  the 
loss  of  parents  whom  he  has  never  known. 

Lady  E.  But  I  have  known  him.  He  was  my 
first ;  and  sometimes  I  think  more  closely  wound 
around  my  heart  than  all  the  rest.  The  grief  I  felt 
on  being  forced  to  leave  him  when  we  went  abroad, 
and  the  constant  anxiety  I  have  since  experienced 
lest  he  should  not  be  kindly  treated,  have  aug 
mented,  I  think,  my  tenderness. 

Irwin.  All  my  endeavours  to-day,  as  well  as  every 
other  day,  have  been  in  vain  to  find  into  what  part 
of  the  country  his  nurse  has  taken  him.  Nay,  be 
not  thus  overcome  with  tears  ;  we  will  (in  spite  of 
all  my  haste  to  be  gone)  stay  one  more  miserable 
day  here,  in  hopes  to  procure  intelligence,  so  as  to 
take  him  with  us  ;  and  then  smile  with  contempt  on 
all  we  leave  behind.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Library  at  Lord  Norland's. 
Enter  LORD  NoRLAND,/o#o«;ed  by  MR.  HARMONY* 

Lord  N.  (In  anger.)  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Harmony, 
that  if  any  indifferent  person,  one  on  whom  I  had 
never  bestowed  a  favour  in  my  life,  were  to  offend 
me,  it  is  in  my  nature  never  to  forgive.  Can  I  then 
forgive  my  own  daughter,  my  only  child,  on  whom 
I  heaped  continually  marks  of  the  most  affectionate 
fondness  1  Shall  she  dare  to  offend  me  in  the  ten- 
derest  point,  and  you  dare  to  suppose  I  will  par 
don  her  1 

Har.  Your  child,  consider. 

Lord  N.  The  weakest  argument  you  can  use.  As 
my  child,  was  she  not  most  bound  to  obey  me?  As 
my  child,  ought  she  not  to  have  sacrificed  her  own 
happiness  to  mine!  Instead  of  which,  mine  has 


been  yielded  up  for  a  whim,  a  fancy,  a  fancy  to 
marry  a  beggar  ;  and  as  such  is  her  choice,  let  her 
beg  with  him. 

Har.  She  does  by  me; — pleads  hard  for  your 
forgiveness. 

Lord  N.  If  I  thought  she  dared  to  send  a  mes 
sage  to  me,  though  dictated  on  her  knees,  she 
should  find  that  she  had  not  yet  felt  the  full  force 
of  my  resentment. 

Har.  What  could  yon  do  morel 

Lord  N.  I  have  done  nothing  yet.  At  present  I 
have  only  abandoned  her ; — but  I  can  persecute. 

Har.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it :  and  that  I  may  not 
be  the  means  of  aggravating  your  displeasure,  I  as 
sure  you  that  what  I  have  now  said  has  been  en 
tirely  from  myself,  without  any  desire  of  her's  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  I  give  you  my  promise  I  will  never 
presume  to  intrude  the  subject  again. 

Lord  N.  On  this  condition  (but  on  no  other)  I 
forgive  you  now. 

Har.  And  now  then,  my  lord,  let  us  pass  from 
those  who  have  forfeited  your  love,  to  those  who 
possess  it.  I  heard  sometime  ago,  but  I  never  felt 
myself  disposed  to  mention  it  to  you,  that  you  had 
adopted  a  young  man  as  your  son. 

Lord  N.  A  young  man  !  Psha !  no ;  a  'boy— -a 
mere  child,  who  fell  in  my  way  by  accident. 

Har.  A  chance  child !  Ho,  ho  ! — I  understand 
you. 

Lord  N.  Do  not  jest  with  me,  sir.    Do  I  look — 

Har.  Yes,  you  look  as  if  you  would  be  ashamed 
to  own  it,  if  you  had  one. 

LordN.  But  this  boy  I  am  not  ashamed  of;  he 
is  a  favourite — rather  a  favourite.  I  did  not  like 
him  so  well  at  first,  but  custom,  and  having  a  poor 
creature  entirely  at  one's  mercy,  one  begins  to 
love  it  merely  from  the  idea  of — What  would  be 
its  fate  if  one  did  not  ? 

Har.  Is  he  an  orphan,  then  1 

LordN.  No. 

Har.  You  have  a  friendship  for  his  parents  ? 

Lord  N.  I  never  saw  the  father ;  his  mother  I 
had  a  friendship  for,  once.  (Sighing.) 

Har.  Ay,  while  the  husband  was  away. 

LordN.  I  tell  you  no.  (Violently.)  But  ask  no 
more  questions.  Who  his  parents  are,  is  a  secret 
which  neither  he  nor  any  one  (that  is  now  living) 
knows,  except  myself  :  nor  ever  shall. 

Har.  Well,  my  lord,  since  'tis  your  pleasure  to 
consider  him  as  your  child,  I  sincerely  wish  you 
may  experience  more  duty  from  him  than  you  have 
done  from  your  daughter. 

Lord  N.  Thank  heaven,  his  disposition  is  not  in 
the  least  like  her's — No  ;  (Very  much  impassioned.) 
I  have  the  joy  to  say,  that  never  child  was  so  un 
like  its  mother. 

Har.  (Starting.)  How!  his  mother! 

Lord  N.  Confusion !  what  have  I  said !  I  am 
ashamed — 

Har.  No  ;  be  proud. 

LordN.  Of  what? 

Har.  That  you  have  a  lawful  heir  to  all  your 
riches  ;  proud  that  you  have  a  grandson. 

Lord  N.  I  would  have  concealed  it  from  all  the 
world ;  I  wished  it  even  unknown  to  myself.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  sir,  (as  not  by  design,  but  through 
my  inadvertency,  you  are  become  acquainted  with 
this  secret)  that,  if  you  ever  breathe  it  to  a  single 
creature,  the  boy  shall  answer  for  it;  for  were  he 
known  to  be  her's,  though  he  were  dearer  to  me 
than  ever  she  was,  I  would  turn  him  from  my 
house,  and  cast  him  from  my  heart,  as  I  have  done 
her. 

Har.  I  believe  you ;  and  in  compassion  to  the 
child,  give  you  my  solemn  promise  never  to  re 
veal  who  he  is.  I  have  heard  that  those  unfortu 
nate  parents  left  an  infant  behind  when  they  went 
abroad,  and  that  they  now  lament  him  as  lost. 
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Will  you  satisfy  my  curiosity  in  what  manner  you 
sought  and  found  him  out? 

Lord  N.  Do  you  suppose  I  searched  for  him  ? 
No  ;  he  was  forced  upon  me.  A  woman  followed 
me,  ahout  eight  years  ago,  in  the  fields  adjoining 
to  my  country-seat,  with  a  half-starved  boy  in  her 
band,  and  asked  my  charity  for  my  grand-child  ; 
>  the  impression  of  the  word  made  me  turn  round 
involuntarily ;  and,  casting  my  eyes  upon  him,  I 
was  rejoiced  not  to  find  a  feature  of  his  mother's  in 
all  his  face ;  and  I  began  to  feel  something  like 
pity  for  him.  In  short,  he  caught  such  fast  hold 
by  one  of  my  fingers,  that  I  asked  him  carelessly, 
"  if  he  would  go  home  and  live  with  me?"  On 
which  he  answered  me  so  willingly,  '*  Yes,"  I 
took  him  at  his  word. 

Har.  And  did  never  your  regard  for  him  plead 
in  his  mother's  behalf? 

LordN.  Never.  For,  by  heaven,  I  would  as 
soon  forgive  the  robber  who  met  me  last  night  at 
my  own  door,  and,  holding  a  pistol  to  my  breast, 
took  from  me  a  sum  to  a  considerable  amount,  as 
I  would  pardon  her. 

Har.  Did  such  an  accident  happen  to  yon  1 

Lord  N.  Have  you  not  heard  of  it? 

Har.  No. 

Lord  N.  It  is  amazing  we  cannot  put  a  stop  to 
euch  depredations. 

Har.  Provisions  are  so  scarce. 

Enter  RICHARD. 

Richard.  Miss  Wooburn,  my  lord,  if  you  are 
not  engaged,  will  come  and  sit  an  hour  with  you. 

IN.  ~ 


Lore 
fectly  acquainted  with,  and 


but  what  she  is  per- 
shall  be  glad  of  her 
visit.  [Exit  Richard. 

Har.  You  forget  I  am  a  stranger,  and  my  pre 
sence  may  not  be  welcome. 

Lord  N.  A  stranger  1  what,  to  my  ward  ?  to  Lady 
Ramble?  for  that  is  the  name  which  custom  would 
authorise  her  to  keep  ;  but  such  courtesy  she  dis 
dains,  in  contempt  of  the  unworthy  giver  of  the 
title. 

Har.  I  am  intimate  with  Sir  Robert,  my  lord ; 
and  though  I  acknowledge  that  both  you  and  his 
late  wife  have  cause  for  complaint,  yet  Sir  Robert 
has  still  many  virtues. 

Lord  N.  Not  one.  He  is  the  most  vile,  the 
most  detestable  of  characters.  He  not  only  con 
tradicted  my  will  in  the  whole  «f  his  conduct,  but 
he  seldom  met  me  that  he  did  not  give  me  some 
personal  affront. 

Har.  It  is,  however,  generally  held  better  to  be 
uncivil  in  a  person's  presence  than  in  his  absence. 

Lord  N.  He  was  uncivil  to  me  in  every  respect. 

Har.  That  I  will  deny;  for  I  have  heard  Sir 
Robert,  in  your  absence,  say  such  things  in  your 
favour. 

LordN.  Indeed! 

Har.  Most  assuredly. 

Lord  N.  I  wish  he  had  sometimes  done  me  the 
honour  to  have  spoken  politely  to  my  face. 

Har.  That  is  not  Sir  Robert's  way ;  he  is  no 
flatterer.  But  then,  no  sooner  has  your  back  been 
turned,  than  I  have  heard  him  lavish  in  your  praise. 

LordN.  I  must  own,  Mr.  Harmony,  that  I  ne 
ver  looked  upon  Sir  Robert  as  incorrigible.  I 
could  always  discern  a  ray  of  understanding  and  a 
beam  of  virtue  through  all  his  foibles  ;  nor  would 
I  have  urged  the  divorce,  but  that  I  found  his 
wife's  sensibility  could  not  bear  his  neglect  ;  and 
even  now,  notwithstanding  her  endeavour  to  con 
ceal  it,  she  pines  in  secret,  and  laments  her  hard 
fortune.  All  my  hopes  of  restoring  her  health, 
rest  on  one  prospect,  that  of  finding  a  man  worthy 
my  recommendation  for  a  second  husband,  and,  by 
thus  creating  a  second  passion,  expel  the  first. — 
Mr.  Harmony,  you  and  I  have  been  long  acquaint 


ed;  I  have  known  your  disposition  from  your  in 
fancy.     Now,  if  such  a  man  as  you  were  to  oft'er — 

Har.  You  flatter  me. 

Lord  N.  I  do  not.  Would  you  venture  to  be 
come  her  husband? 

Har.  I  cannot  say  I  have  any  particular  desire ; 
but  if  it  will  oblige  either  you  or  her  ;  for  my  part, 
I  think  the  short  time  we  live  in  this  world,  we 
should  do  all  we  can  to  oblige  each  other. 

Lord  N.  I  should  rejoice  at  such  an  union  my 
self,  and  I  think  I  can  answer  for  her.  You  per 
mit  me,  then  to  make  overtures  in  your  name  ? 

Har.  (Considering.)  This  is  rather  a  serious  bu 
siness.  However,  I  never  did  make  a  difficulty 
when  I  wished  to  oblige  a  friend.  But  there  is 
one  proviso,  my  lord  ;  I  must  first  mention  it  to 
Sir  Robert. 

Lord  N.  Why  so  ? 

Har.  Because  he  and  I  have  always  been  very 
intimate  friends  ;  and  to  marry  his  wife,  without 
even  telling  him  of  it,  will  appear  very  uncivil. 

Lord  N.  Do  you  mean,  then,  to  ask  his  consent? 

Har.  Not  absolutely  his  consent;  but  I  will  in 
sinuate  the  subject  to  him,  and  obtain  his  approba 
tion  in  a  manner  suitable  to  my  own  satisfaction. 

LordN.  You  will  oblige  me,  then,  if  you  will 
see  him  as  early  as  possible,  for  it  is  reported  he 
is  going  abroad. 

Har.  I  will  go  to  him  immediately  ;  and,  my 
lord,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  oblige  you,  Sir 
Robert,  and  the  lady ;  (aside.)  but  as  to  obliging 
myself,  that  was  never  one  of  my  considerations. 

[Exit. 
Enter  Miss  WOOBURN. 

LordN.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  thus;  you  have 
been  weeping?  Will  you  still  lament  your  separa 
tion  from  a  cruel  husband,  as  if  you  had  followed 
a  kind  one  to  the  grave? 

Miss  W.  By  no  means,  my  lord.  Tears  from  our 
sex  are  not  always  the  result  of  grief;  they  are 
frequently  no  more  than  little  sympathetic  tributes 
which  we  pay  to  our  fellow  beings,  while  the  mind 
and  the  heart  are  steeled  against  the  weakness 
which  our  eyes  indicate. 

Lord  N.  Can  you  say  your  mind  and  heart  are 
so  steeled? 

Miss  W.  I  can;  my  mind  is  as  firmly  fixed 
against  Sir  Robert  Ramble,  as  at  our  first  ac 
quaintance  it  was  fixed  upon  him.  And  I  solemnly 
protest — 

Lord  N.  To  a  man  of  my  age  and  observation, 
protestations  are  vain.  Give  me  a  proof  that  you 
have  rooted  him  from  your  heart. 

Miss  W.  Any  proof  you  require,  I  will  give  you 
without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

Lord  N.  I  take  you  at  your  word ;  and  desire 
you  to  accept  a  gentleman  whom  I  shall  recom 
mend  for  your  second  husband.  (Miss  W.  starts.) 
You  said  you  would  not  hesitate  a  moment. 

MisslV.  I  thought  I  should  not ;  but  this  is 
something  so  unexpected — 

LordN.  You  break  your  word,  then,  and  still 
give  cause  for  this  ungrateful  man  to  ridicule  your 
fondness  for  him. 

Miss  W.  No,  I  will  put  an  end  to  that  humilia 
tion  ;  and  whoever  the  gentleman  is  whom  you  mean 
to  propose — yet  do  not  name  him  at  present,  but 
give  me  the  satisfaction  of  keeping  the  promise  I 
have  made  to  you  (at  least  for  a  little  time)  with 
out  exactly  knowing  how  far  it  extends  ;  for,  in 
return,  I  have  a  promise  to  ask  from  you,  before 
I  acquaint  you  with  the  nature  of  your  engage 
ment. 

Lord  N.  I  give  my  promise.  Now  name  your 
request. 

Miss  W.  Then,  my  lord — (Hesitating  and  con 
fused.) — the  law  gave  me  back,  upon  my  divorce 
from  Sir  Robert,  the  very  large  fortune  which  I 
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brought  to  him.  I  am  afraid,  that,  in  his  present 
circumstances,  to  enforce  the  strict  payment  of  this 
debt,  would  very  much  embarrass  him. 

Lord  N.  W  hat  if  it  did  ? 

Miss  W.  It  is  my  intreaty  to  you  (in  whose 
hands  is  invested  the  power  to  demand  this  right 
of  law)  to  lay  my  claim  aside  for  the  present. 
(Lord  N.  offers  to  speak.}  I  know,  my  lord,  what 
you  are  going  to  say  ;  I  know  Sir  Robert  is  not 
now,  but  I  can  never  forget  that  he  has  been  my 
husband. 

Lord  N.  To  shew  my  gratitude  for  your  com 
pliance  with  the  request  I  have  just  made  you — 
(Goes  to  a  table  in  the  library.} — here  is  the  bond 
by  which  I  am  empowered  to  seize  on  the  greatest 
part  of  his  estates  in  right  of  yoa.  Take  the  bond 
into  yonr  own  possession  till  your  next  husband 
demands  it  of  you  ;  and  by  the  time  you  have  call 
ed  him  husband  for  a  few  weeks,  this  tenderness 
or  delicacy  to  Sir  Robert  will  be  worn  away. 

Enter  HARMONY,  hastily. 

Har.  My  lord,  I  beg  pardon  ;  but  I  forgot  to 
mention — • 

Miss  W.  Oh,  Mr.  Harmony,  I  have  not  seen  you 
before,  I  know  jot  when  ;  I  am  particularly  happy 
at  your  calling  just  now,  for. I  have — (Hesitating.} 
— a  little  favour  to  ask  of  you. 

Har.  If  it  were  a  great  favour,  madam,  you 
might  command  me. 

Miss  W.  But — my  lord,  I  beg  your  pardon,  the 
favour  I  have  to  ask  of  Mr.  Harmony  must  be  told 
to  him  in  private. 

Lord  N.,  Oh  !  I  am  sure  I  have  not  the  least 
objection  to  you  and  Mr.  Harmony  having  a  private 
conference.  I'll  leave  you  together.  (Harmony 
appears  embarrassed.}  You  do  not  derange  my 
business.  I'll  be  back  in  a  short  time.  [Exit. 

Miss  W.  Mr.  Harmony,  you  are  the  very  man 
on  earth  I  most  wanted  to  see.  (Harmony  bows.) 
I  know  the  kindness  of  your  heart,  the  liberality 
of  your  sentiments,  and  I  wish  to  repose  a  charge 
to  your  trust,  very  near  to  me  indeed;  but  yoa 
must  be  secret. 

Har.  "When  a  lady  reposes  a  trust  in  me,  I 
should  not  be  a  man  if  I  were  not. 

MissW.  I  must  first  inform  yon  that  Lord  Nor 
land  has  just  drawn  from  me  a  promise,  that  I  will 
once  more  enter  into  the  marriage  state  ;  and  with 
out  knowing  to  whom  he  intends  to  give  me,  I  will 
keep  my  promise.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  say,  that 
though  I  mean  all  duty  and  fidelity  to  my  second 
husband,  I  shall  not  experience  moments  when 
my  thoughts' — will  wander  on  my  first.  - 

Har.  (Starting.}  Hem!  hem!  (To  her.)  In 
deed  ! 

Miss  W.  I  must  always  rejoice  in  Sir  Robert's 
success,  and  lament  over  his  misfortunes. 

Har.  If  that  is  all— 

Miss  W.  No,  I  would  go  one  step  further ; — 
(Harmony  starts  again.) — I  would  secure  him 
from  those  distresses,  which  to  hear  of,  will  dis 
turb  my  peace  of  mind.  I  know  his  fortune  has 
suffered  very  much,  and  I  cannot,  will  not,  place 
it  in  the  power  of  the  man  whom  my  Lord  Norland 
may  point  out  for  my  next  marriage,  to  harrass  him 
further.  This  is  the  writing  by  which  that  gentle 
man  may  claim  the  part  of  my  fortune  from  Sir 
Robert  Ramble,  which  is  in  landed  property ; 
carry  it,  my  dear  Mr.  Harmony,  to  Sir  Robert  in 
stantly  ;  and  tell  him,  that  in  separating  from  him, 
I  meant  only  to  give  him  liberty ;  not  to  make  him 
the  debtor,  perhaps  the  prisoner  of  my  future  hus 
band. 

Har.  Madam,  I  will  most  undoubtedly  take 
this  bond  to  my  friend ;  but  will  you  give  me 
leave  to  suggest  to  you,  that  the  person  on  whom 
yon  bestow  your  hand  maybe  a  little  surprised  to 


find  that  while  he  is  in  possession  of  you,  Sir  Ro 
bert,  is  in  the  possession  of  your  fortune? 

Miss  W.  Do  not  imagine,  sir,  that  I  shall  marry 
any  man,  without  first  declaring  what  I  have  done  j 
I  only  wish  at  present  it  should  be  concealed  from 
Lord  Norland.  When  this  paper  is  given,  as  I 
have  required,  it  cannot  be  recalled ;  and  when 
that  is  past,  I  shall  divulge  my  conduct  to  whom  I 
please  ;  and,  first  of  all,  to  him  who  shall  offer  me 
his  addresses. 

Har.  And,  if  he  is  a  man  of  my  feelings,  his  ad 
dresses  will  be  doubly  importunate  for  this  proof 
of  liberality  to  your  former  husband.  But  are  you 
sure,  that,  in  the  return  of  this  bond  there  is  no  se 
cret  affection,  BO  latent  spark  of  love? 

Miss  W.  None.  I  know  my  heart ;  and  if  there 
was,  I  could  not  ask  yon,  Mr'.  Harmony,  (nor  any 
one  like  yon)  to  be  the  messenger  of  an  nnprudent 
passion.  Sir  Robert's  vanity,  I  know,  may  cause 
him  to  judge  otherwise,  but  undeceive  him  ;  let 
him  know  this  is  a  sacrifice  to  the  golden  principles 
of  duty,  and  not  an  ofl'ering  to  the  tinselled  shrine 
of  love. 

Re-enter  LORD  NORLAND. 
Put  up  the  bond.  (Harmony  conceals  it.} 

Lord  N.  Well,  my  dear,  have  you  made  your 
request? 

Miss  W.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  N.  And  has  he  granted  it? 

Har.  Yes,  my  lord.     I  am  going  to  grant  it. 

LordN.  I  sincerely  wish  you  both  joy  of  this 
good  understanding  between  you.  But,  Mr.  Har 
mony,  (in  a  whisper)  are  not  yon  going  to  Sir  Ro 
bert? 

Har.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  am  going  this  moment. 

Lord  N.  Make  haste,  then,  and  do  not  forget 
your  errand. 

Har.  No,  my  lord,  I  sha'n't  forget  my  errand  ; 
it  won't  slip  my  memory.  Good  morning  my  lord, 
good  morning,  madam.  [Exit. 

Lord  N.  Now,  my  dear,  as  you  and  Mr.  Har 
mony  seem  to  be  on  such  excellent  terms,  I  think 
I  may  venture  to  tell  you,  (if  he  has  not  yet  told 
you  himself)  that  he  is  the  man  who  is  to  be  your 
husband. 

Miss  W.  He  !  Mr.  Harmony  !  No,  my  lord,  he 
has  not  told  me  ;  and  I  am  confident  he  never  will. 

Lord  N.  What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

Miss  W.  Because — because — he  must  be  sensi 
ble  he  would  not  be  the  man  I  should  choose. 

Lord  N.  And  where  is  the  woman  who  marries 
the  man  she  would  choose?  You  are  reversing 
the  order  of  society  ;  men,  only,  have  the  right  of 
choice  in  marriage.  Were  women  permitted  theirs, 
we  should  have  handsome  beggars  allied  to  our 
noblest  families,  and  no  such  object  in  our  whole 
island  as  an  old  maid. 

Miss  W.  But  being  denied  that  choice,  whv  am 
I  forbid  to  remain  as  I  am  ? 

Lord  N.  What  are  you  now  1  Neither  a  widow, 
a  maid,  nor  a  wife.  If  I  could  fix  a  term  to  your 
present  state,  I  should  not  be  thus  anxious  to  place 
you  in  another. 

Miss  W.  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  your 
friendly  motives,  and  feel  the  full  force  of  your  ad 
vice.  I  therefore  renew  my  promise,  and  although 
Mr.  Harmony  (in  respect  to  the  marriage  state)  is 
as  little  to  my  wishes  as  any  man  on  earth,  I  will 
nevertheless  endeavour,  whatever  struggles  it  may 
cost  me,  to  be  to  him,  if  he  prefers  his  suit,  a  duti 
ful,  an  obedient,  but,  for  a  loving  wife,  that  I  can 
never  be  again.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  at  Sir  Robert  Ramble's,. 

Enter  SIR  ROBERT  and  MR.  HARMONY. 
Sir  R.  I  thank  you  for  this  visit.     I  was  unde- 
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termined  what  to  do  with  myself.  Your  company 
has  determined  me  to  stay  at  home. 

Har.  I  was  with  a  gentleman  just  now,  Sir  Ro 
bert,  and  you  were  the  subject  of  our  conversa 
tion. 

Sir  R.  Had  it  been  a  lady,  I  should  he  anxious 
to  know  what  she  said. 

Har.  I  have  been  with  a  lady  likewise ;  and  she 
made  you  the  subject  of  her  discourse. 

Sir.R.  But  was  she  handsome? 

Har.  Very  handsome. 

Sir  R.  My  dear  fellovv,  what  is  her  name  1 
What  did  she  say,  and  where  may  I  meet  with  her? 

Har.  Her  name  is  Wooburn. 

Sir  R.  That  is  the  name  of  my  late  wife. 

Har.  It  is  her  I  mean. 

Sir  R.  Zounds,  you  had  just  put  my  spirits  into 
a  flame,  and  now  you  throw  cold  water  alloverme. 

Har.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  I  came 
from  her  this  moment ;  and  what  do  you  think  is 
the  present  she  has  given  me  to  deliver  to  you  ? 

Sir  R.  Psha!  I  want  no  presents.  Some  of  my 
love-letters  returned,  I  suppose,  to  remind  me  of 
my  inconstancy? 

Har*  Do  not  undervalue  her  generosity ;  this  is 
her  present,  this  bond,  which  has  p^ower  to  take 
from  you  three  thousand  a- year,  her  right. 

Sir  R.  Ah  !  this  is  a  present  indeed.  Are  you 
sure  you  speak  truth  1  Let  me  look  at  it ;  sure  my 
eyes  deceive  me  !  No,  by  heaven  it  is  true  !  (Reads.') 
The  very  tiling  I  wanted,  and  will  make  me  per 
fectly  happy.  Now  I'll  be  generous  again ;  my 
bills  shall  be  paid,  my  gaming  debts  cancelled, 
poor  Irwin  shall  find  a  friend;  and  I'll  send  Miss 
Wooburn  as  pretty  a  copy  of  verses  as  ever  I 
wrote  in  my  life. 

Har.  Take  care  how  you  treat  with  levity  a  wo 
man  of  her  elevated  mind.  She  charged  me  to  as 
sure  you,  "  that  love  had  no  share  whatever  in  this 
act,  which  is  mere  compassion  to  the  embarrassed 
state  of  your  affairs." 

Sir  R.  Sir,  I  would  have  you  to  know,  I  am  no 
object  of  compassion.  However,  a  lady's  favour 
one  cannot  return,  and  so  I'll  keep  the  bond. 
(Puts  the  bond  in  his  pocket.) 

Har.  Nay,  if  your  circumstances  are  different 
from  what  she  imagines,  give  it  me  back,  and  I 
tvill  restore  it  to  her. 

Sir  R.  No,  poor  thing !  it  would  break  her  heart 
to  send  it  back.  No,  1 11  keep  it,  she  would  never 
forgive  me,  were  I  to  send  it  back.  I'll  keep  it. 
And  she  is  welcome  to  attribute  her  concern  for  me 
to  what  she  pleases.  But  surely  you  can  see — you 
can  understand — bnt  heaven  bless  her  for  her  love, 
and  I  would  love  her  in  return — if  I  could. 

Har.  You  would  not  talk  thus,  if  you  had  seen 
the  firm  dignity  with  which  she  gave  me  that  pa 
per.  "  Assure  him,"  said  she,  "  no  remaining  af 
fection  comes  along  with  it,  but  merely  a  duty 
which  I  owe  him,  to  protect  him  from  the  humili 
ation  of  being  a  debtor  to  the  man  whom  I  am. 
going  to  marry." 

Sir  R.  (  With  the  utmost  emotion.)  Why,  she  is 
not  going  to  be  married  again ! 

Har.  I  believe  so. 

SirR.  But  are  you  sure  of  it,  sir?  Are  you 
sure  of  it? 

Har.  Both  she  and  her  guardian  told  me  so. 

Sir  R.  That  guardian,  my  Lord  Norland,  is  one 
of  the  basest,  vilest  of  men.  I  tell  you  what,  sir, 
I'll  resent  this  usage. 

Har.  Wherefore?  As  to  his  being  the  means 
of  bringing  about  your  separation,  in  that  he  ob 
liged  you. 

Sir  R.  Yes,  sir,  he  did,  he  certainly  did ;  but 
though  I  am  not  in  the  least  offended  with  him  on 
that  account,  (for  at  that  I  rejoice)  yet  I  will  re 
sent  his  disposing  of  her  a  second  time. 


Har.  And  wherefore  ? 

Sir  R.  Because,  little  regard  as  I  have  for  her 
myself,  yet  no  other  man  shall  dare  to  treat  her  so 
ill  as  I  have  done. 

Har.  Do  not  fear  it ;  her  next  husband  will  be 
a  man,  who,  I  can  safely  say,  will  never  insult,  or 
even  offend  her;  but  soothe,  indulge,  and  make 
her  happy. 

Sir  R.  And  do  you  dare  to  tell  me,  that  her  next 
husband  shall  make  her  happy?  Now,  that  is 
worse  than  the  other;  no,  sir,  no  man  shall  ever 
have  it  to  say  "  he  has  made  her  either  happy  or 
miserable,"  but  myself. 

Har.  I  know  but  one  way  to  prevent  it. 

Sir  R.  And  what  is  that? 

Har.  Pay  your  addresses  to  her,  and  marry  her 
again  yourself. 

Sir  R.  And  I  would,  rather  than  she  should  be 
happy  with  anybody  else.  The  devil  take  me  if  I 
would  not. 

Har.  To  shew  that  I  am  wholly  disinterested  in 
this  affair,  I  will  carry  her  a  letter  from  you  if  you 
like,  and  say  all  I  can  in  your  behalf. 

SirR.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Now,  my  dear  Harmony,  ./ 
you  carry  your  good-natured  simplicity  too  far. 
However,  I  thank  you,  I  sincerely  thank  you ; 
bnt  do  you  imagine  I  would  be  such  a  blockhead, 
as  to  make  love  to  the  same  woman  I  made  love 
to  seven  years  ago,  and  who  for  the  last  six  years 
I  totally  neglected? 

Har.  Yes ;  for  if  you  have  neglected  her  six 
years,  she  willjiow  be  a  novelty. 

Sir  R.  Egad,  and  so  she  will.     You  are  right. 

Har.  But  being  in  possession  of  her  fortune, 
you  can  be  very  happy  without  her. 

SirR.  Take  her  fortune  back,  sir.  (Taking  the 
bond  from  his  pocket  and  offering  it  to  Harmony.) 
I  would  starve,  I  would  perish,  die  in  .poverty 
and  infamy,  rather  than  owe  an  obligation  to  a  vile 
perfidious,  inconstant  woman. 

Har.  Consider,  Sir  Robert,  if  you  insist  on  my 
taking  this  bond  back,  it  may  fall  into  the  hus 
band's  hands. 

Sir  R.  Take  it  back  ;  I  insist  upon  it.  (Gives  it 
him,  and  Harmony  puts  it  up.)  But,  Mr.  Harmony, 
depend  on  it,  Lord  Norland  shall  hear  from  me, 
in  the  most  serious  manner,  for  his  interference : 
I  repeat,  he  is  the  vilest,  the  most  villanous  of 
men. 

Har.  How  can  you  speak  with  such  rancour  of  a 
nobleman,  who  speaks  of  you  in  the  highest  terms  ? 

SirR.  Does  he, 'faith ? 

Har.  He  owns  you  have  some  faults. 

Sir  R.  I  know  I  have. 

Har.  But  he  thinks  your  good  qualities  are  num 
berless. 

SirR.  Now  d e,  if  ever  I  thought  so  ill  of 

him,  as  I  have  appeared  to  do  !  But  who  is  the 
intended  husband,  my  dear  friend?  Tell  me,  that 
I  may  laugh  at  him,  and  make  you  laugh  at  him. 

Har.  No,  I  am  not  inclined  to  laugh  at  him. 

SirR.  Is  it  old  Solus? 

Har.  No. 

Sir  R.  But  I  will  bet  you  a  wager  it  is  somebody 
equally  ridiculous. 

Har.  I  never  bet. 

Sir  R.  Solus  is  mad  for  a  wife,  and  has  been 
praising  mine  up  to  the  heavens  ;  you  need  say  no 
more ;  I  know  it  is  he. 

Har.  Upon  my  honour  it  is  not.  However,  I 
cannot  disclose  to  you  at  present  the  person's 
name ;  I  must  first  obtain  Lord  Norland's  permis 
sion. 

Sir  JR.  I  shall  ask  you  no  more.  I'll  write  to 
her,  she  will  tell  me  ;  or,  I'll  pay  her  a  visit,  and 
ask  her  boldly  myself.  Do  you  think — (Anxiously) 
— do  you  think  she  would  see  me? 

Har.  You  can  but  try. 
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Enter  WILLIAM. 

William.  Mr.  Solus.  [Exit. 

Sir  R.  Now  I  will  find  out  the  secret  imme 
diately.  I'll  charge  him  with  being  the  intendec 
husband. 

Har.  I  won't  stay  to  hear  you. 

Enter  SOLUS. 

Mr.  Solus,  how  do  you  do?  I  am  extremely  sorry 
that  my  engagements  take  me  away  as  soon  as  you 
enter.  [Exit. 

Solus.  Sir  Robert,  what  is  the  matter?'  Has 
any  thing  ruffled  you  1  Why,  I  never  saw  you 
look  more  out  of  temper,  even  while  you  were 
married. 

SirR.  Ah!  that  I  had  never  married!  never 
known  what  marriage  was  ;  for,  even  at  this  mo 
ment,  I  feel  its  torments  in  my  heart. 

Solus.  I  have  often  heard  of  the  torments  of  ma 
trimony;  but  I  conceive,  that  at  the  worst,  they 
are  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  violent  tickling, 
which  will  force  the  tears  into  your  eyes,  though 
at  the  same  time  you  are  bursting  your  sides  with 
laughter, 

Sir  R.  You  have  defined  marriage  too  favour 
ably  ;  there  is  no  laughter  in  the  state  ;  all  is  me 
lancholy,  all  gloom. 

Solus.  Now  I  think  marriage  is  an  excellent  re 
medy  for  the  spleen.  I  have  known  a  gentleman 
at  a  feast  receive  an  affront,  disguise  his  rage,  step 
home,  vent  it  all  upon  his  wife,  return  to  his  com 
panions,  and  be  as  good  company  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Sir  jR,  But  even  the  necessary  expenses  of  a 
wife  should  alarm  you. 

Solus.  I  can  then  retrench  some  of  my  own.  Oh, 
my  dear  sir,  a  married  man  has  so  many  delightful 
privileges  to  what  a  bachelor  has.  An  old  lady 
will  introduce  her  daughters  to  you  in  a  dishabille — 
**  It  does  not  signify,  my  dears,  it's  a  married 
man."  One  lady  will  suffer  you  to  draw  on  her 
glove — "  Never  mind,  it's  a  married  man."  Ano 
ther  will  permit  you  to  pull  on  her  slipper ;  a 
third  will  even  take  you  into  her  bed-chamber^- 
"  Psha!  it's  nothing  but  a  married  man." 

Sir  R.  But  the  weight  of  your  fetters  will  over 
balance  all  these  joys. 

Solus.  And  yet  I  cannot  .say,  notwithstanding 
you  are  relieved  from  those  fetters,  that  I  see 
much  joy  or  content  here. 

Sir  R.  I  am  not  very  well  at  present ;  I  have 
the  head- ache  ;  and  if -ever  a  wife  can  be  of  com 
fort  to  her  husband,  it  must  be  when  he  is  indis 
posed.  A  wife,  then,  binds  up  your  head,  mixes 
your  powders,  bathes  your  temples,  and  hovers 
about,  in  a  way  that  is  most  endearing. 

Solus.  Don't  speak  of  it ;  I  long  to  have  one 
hover  about  me.  But  I  will — I  am  determined  I 
I  will,  before  I  am  a  week  older.  Don't  speak, 
don't  attempt  to  dissuade  me.  Your  description 
has  renewed  my  eagerness — I  will  be  married. 

Sir  R.  And  without  pretending  not  to  know  who 
you  mean  to  make  your  choice,  I  tell  you  plainly, 
it  is  Miss  Wooburn,  it  is  my  late  wife.  I  know 
you  have  made  overtures  to  my  Lord  Norland,  and 
that  he  has  given  his  consent. 

Solus.  You  tell  me  a  great  piece  of  news  ;  I'll 
go  ask  my  lord  if  it  be  true  ;  and  if  he  says  it  is, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find  it  so. 

SirR.  That  is  right,  sir ;  marry  her,  marry  her; 
I  give  you  joy,  that's  all.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  think  I 
should  know  her  temper.  But  if  you  will  venture 
to  marry  her,  I  sincerely  wish  you  happy. 

8olus\  And  if  we  are  not,  yon  know  we  can  be 
divorced. 

Sir  R.  Not  always.  Take  my  advice,  and  live 
as  you  are. 


Solus.  You  almost  stagger  my  resolution.  I  had 
paiuted  such  bright  prospects  in  marriage.  Good 
day  to  you.  (Going;  returns.)  You  think  I  had 
better  not  marry? 

Sir  R.  You  are  undone  if  you  do. 

Solus.  (Sighing.)  You  ought  to  know  from  ex 
perience. 

SirR.  From  that  I  speak. 

Solus.  (Going;  returns.)  But  then,  what  a  poor 
disconsolate  object  shall  I  live,  without  a  wife  to 
hover  about  me;  to  bind  up  my  head,  and  bathe 
my  temples  !  Oh,  I  am  impatient  for  all  the  char 
tered  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  a  mar 
ried  man.  I  will  be  married.  [Exit. 

SirR.  Furies,  racks,  torments;  I  cannot  bear 
what  I  feel,  and  yet  I  am  ashamed  to  own  I  feel 
anything. 

Enter  MR.  PLACID. 

Placid.  My  dear  Sir  Robert,  give  me  joy.  Mrs. 
Placid  and  I  are  come  to  the  very  point  you  ad 
vised  ;  matters  are  in  the  fairest  way  for  a  separa 
tion. 

Sir  R.  I  do  give  you  joy,  and  most  sincerely. 
You  are  right;  you'll  soon  be  as  happy  as  I  am. 
(Sighing.)  But,  would  you  suppose  it?  that  de 
luded  woman,  my  wife,  is  going  to  be  married 
again  !  I  thought  she  had  experienced  enough  from 
me. 

Placid.  Who  is  her  intended  husband? 

SirR.  Solus,  Solus  ;  an  old  man — an  ugly  man! 
He  left  me  this  moment,  and  owned  it — owned  it. 
Go  after  him,  will  you,  and  persuade  him  not  to 
have  her. 

Placid.  My  advice  will  have  no  effect,  for  you 
know  he  is  determined  upon  matrimony. 

SirR.  Then  could  not  you,  my  dear  sir,  (as yon 
are  going  to  be  separated)  could  not  you  recom 
mend  him  to  marry  your  wife?  It  will  be  all  the 
same  to  him,  and  I  shall  like  it  much  better. 

Placid.  Ours  will  not  be  a  divorce,  consider,  but 
merely  a  separate  maintenance.  But  were  it  other 
wise,  I  wish  no  man  so  ill,  as  to  wish  him  married 
to  Mrs.  Placid. 

Sir  R.  That  is  my  case  exactly.  I  wish  no  man 
so  ill,  as  to  wish  him  married  to  my  Lady  Ramble; 
and  poor  old  Solus  in  particular,  poor  old  man!  a 
very  good  sort  of  man — I  have  a  great  friendship 
for  Solus.  I  can't  stay  a  moment  in  the  house — 
I  must  go  somewhere — I'll  go  to  Solus.  No,  I'll 
go  to  Lord  Norland — no,  I  will  go  to  Harmony; 
and  then  I'll  call  on  you,  and  we'll  take  a  bottle  to- 

f  ether ;  and  when  you  are  become  free — (takes  his 
and.) — we'll  both  join,  from  that  moment  we'll 
join,  to  laugh  at,  to  contemn,  to  despise  all  those 
who  boast  of  the  joys  of  conjugal  love.     [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  at  Mr.  Harmony's. 
Enter  MR.  HARMONY. 

Har.  And  now,  for  one  of  the  most  painful  tasks 
hat  brotherly  love  ever  draws  upon  me;  to  tell 

another  the  suit  of  which  I  gave  him  hope,  has 
ailed.  Yet,  if  I  can  but  overcome  Captain  Irwin's 

delicacy  so  far  as  to  prevail  on  him  to  accept  one 
>roof  more  of  mv  good  wishes  towards  him ;  but, 
o  a  man  of  his  nice  sense  of  obligations,  the  offer 

must  be  made  with  caution. 

Enter  LORD  NORLAND. 

Lord  N.  Mr.  Harmony,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I 

some   in  thus    abruptly,  from    the  anxiety  I  feel 

joncerning  what  passed  between  us  this  morning  in 

respect  to  Miss  Wooburn.    You  have  not  changed 

our  mind,  I  hope? 

Har.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  am  very  sorry  that  it 
will  not  be  in  my  power  to  oblige  you. 
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LordN.  (In  anger,)  How,  sir!  Did  not  you 
give  me  your  word  ? 

Har.  Only  conditionally,  my  lord. 

Lord  N.  And  what  were  the  conditions  ? 

Har.  Have  you  forgot  them?  Her  former  hus 
band. 

Enter  SAM. 

Sam.  Sir  Robert  Ramble  is  in  his  carriage  at 
the  door,  and,  if  you  are  at  leisure,  will  come  in. 

Har.  Desire  him  to  walk  up.  I  have  your  leave, 
I  suppose,  my  lord?  [Exit  Sam. 

Lord  N.  Yes  ;  but  let  me  get  out  of  the  house 
without  meeting  him.  (Going.)  Can  I  go  this  way? 

Har.  Why  should  you  shun  him  ? 

Lord  N.  Because  he  used  his  wife  ill. 

Har.  He  did.  But  I  believe  he  is  very  sorry  for 
it.  And  as  for  you,  he  said  to  me  only  a  few  hours 
ago — but  no  matter. 

Lord  N.  What  did  he  say?  I  insist  upon  know 
ing. 

Har.  Why,  then,  he  said,  "  that  if  he  had  a  sa 
cred  trust  to  repose  in  any  one,  you  should  be  the 
man  on  earth,  to  whom  he  would  confide  it." 

Lord  N.  Well,  I  am  in  no  hurry ;  I  can  stay  a 
few  minutes. 

Enter  SIR  ROBERT  RAMBLE. 

Sir  R.  Oh  !  Harmony !  I  am  in  such  a  distract 
ed  state  of  mind — (Seeing  Lord  N.  he  starts,  and 
bows  with  the  most  humble  respect.) 

Lord  N.  Sir  Robert,  how  do  you  do? 

Sir  R.  My  lord,  I  am  pretty  well.  I  hope  I  have 
the  happiness  of  seeing  your  lordship  in  perfect 
health. 

LordN.  Very  well,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

Sir  R.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  I  never  saw  you 
look  better. 

LordN.  Mr.  Harmony,  you  and  Sir  Robert 
may  have  some  business ;  I'll  wish  you  a  good 
morning. 

Har.  No,  my  lord,  I  fancy  Sir  Robert  has  no 
thing  particular. 

Sir  R.  Nothing,  nothing,  I  assure  you,  my  lord. 

LordN.  However,  I  have  business  myself  in 
another  place,  and  so  you  will  excuse  me.  (Going.) 

Sir  R.  (Following  him.)  My  lord— Lord  Nor 
land — I  trust  yon  will  excuse  my  enquiries.  I 
hope,  my  lord,  all  your  family  are  well  ? 

Lord  N.  All  very  well. 

SirR.  Your  little  eleve,  Master  Edward,  the 
young  gentleman  you  have  adopted — I  hope  he  is 
well.  (Hesitating  and  confused.)  And — your  ward, 
sir — Miss  Wooburn,  I  hope,  my  lord,  she  is  well? 

Lord  N.  Yes,  Sir  Robert,  Miss  Wooburn  is  to 
lerably  well. 

SirR.  Only  tolerably,  my  lord?  I  am  sorry  for 
that. 

Har.  I  hope,  my  lord,  you  will  excuse  my  men 
tioning  the  subject;  but  I  was  telling  Sir  Robert 
just  now,  of  your  intentions  respecting  a  second 
marriage  for  that  lady ;  but  Sir  Robert  does  not 
appear  to  approve  of  the  design. 

Lord  N.  What  objection  can  he  have? 

SirR.  My  lord,  there  is  such  a  number  of  bad 
husbands;  there  is  such  a  number  of  dissipated, 
unthinking,  unprincipled  men!  And — I  should  be 
extremely  sorry  to  see  any  lady,  with  whom  I  have 
the  honour  of  being  so  closely  allied,  united  to  a 
man  who  would  undervalue  her  worth. 

Lord  N.  Pray,  Sir  Robert,  were  you  not  then  ex 
tremely  sorry  for  her,  while  she  was  united  to 
you? 

Sir  R.  Very  sorry  for  her,  indeed,  my  lord.  But, 
at  that  time,  my  mind  was  so  much  taken  up  with 
other  cares,  I  own  I  did  not  feel  the  compassion 
which  was  her  due  ;  but,  now  that  I  am  single,  I 
shall  have  leisure  to  pay  her  more  attention  ;  and 


should  I  find  her  unhappy,  it  must,  inevitably,  make 
me  so. 

Lord  N.  Depend  upon  it,  that  on  the  present  oc 
casion,  I  shall  take  infinite  care  in  the  choice  of  her 
husband. 

Sir  R.  If  your  lordship  would  permit  me  to  have 
an  interview  with  Miss  Wooburn,  I  think  I  should 
be  able  at  least  — 

Lord  N.  You  would  not  sure  insult  her  by  your 
presence  1 

Sir  R.  I  think  I  should  be  able  at  least  to  point 
out  an  object  worthy  of  her  taste  :  I  know  that 
which  she  would  like  better  than  any  body  in  the 
world. 

Lord  N.  Her  request  has  been,  that  I  may  point 
her  put  a  husband  the  reverse  of  you. 

Sir  R.  Then,  upon  my  honour,  my  lord,  she  won't 
like  him. 

Lord  N.  Have  not  you  liked  women  the  reverse 
of  her? 

Sir  R.  Yes,  my  lord,  perhaps  I  have,  and  per 
haps  I  still  do.  I  do  not  pretend  to  love  her  ;  I  did 
not  say  I  did  ;  nay,  I  positively  protest  I  do  not  ; 
but  this  indifference  I  acknowledge  as  one  of  my 
faults  ,  and,  notwithstanding  all  my  faults,  give  me 
leave  to  acknowledge  my  gratitude  that  your  lord 
ship  has  nevertheless  been  pleased  to  declare  you 
think  my  virtues  are  numberless.  (Lord  Norland 
surprised.) 

Har.  (Aside  to  Sir  Robert.)  Hush!  hush!  Don't 
talk  of  your  virtues  now. 

Lord  N.  Sir  Robert,  to  all  this  incoherent  lan 
guage  this  is  my  answer,  this  is  my  will  ;  the  lady, 
to  whom  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  guardian, 
shall  never  (while  she  calls  me  friend)  see  you 
more.  (Sir  Robert  stands  silent  for  some  time,  then, 
suddenly  recollecting  himself.) 

Sir  R.  Lord  Norland,  I  am  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  truth  of  your  word,  and  the  firmness  of 
your  temper,  to  press  my  suit  one  sentence  farther. 

.Lord  N.  I  commend  your  discernment. 

Sir  R.  My  lord,  I  feel  myself  a  little  embar 
rassed.  J  am  afraid  I  have  made  myseli  a  little 
ridiculous  upon  this  occasion.  Will  your  lordship 
do  me  the  favour  to  forget  it  ? 

Lord  N.  I  will  forget  whatever  you  please. 

Har.  (Following  him,  whispers.)  I  am  sorry  to 
see  you  going  away  in  despair. 

Sir*R.  I  never  did  despair  in  my  life,  sir  ;  and 
while  a  woman  is  the  object  of  my  wishes,  I  never 
will.  [Exit. 

LordN.  What  did  he  say? 

Har.  That  he  thought  your  conduct  that  of  a  just 
and  an  upright  man. 

Lord  N.  To  say  the  truth,  he  has  gone  away  with 
better  manners  than  I  could  have  imagined,  consi 
dering  his  jealousy  is  provoked. 

Har.  Ah  !  I  always  knew  he  loved  his  wife,  not 
withstanding  his  behaviour  to  her  ;  for,  if  you  re 
member,  he  always  spoke  well  behind  her  back. 

Lord  N.  No,  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Har.  Yes,  he  did  ;  and  that  is  the  only  criterion 
of  a  man's  love  or  of  his  friendship. 

Enter  SAM. 

Sam.  A  young  gentleman  is  at  the  door,  sir,  en 
quiring  for  Lord  Norland. 

Lord  N.  Who  can  it  be  ? 

Har.  Your  young  gentleman  from  home,  I  dare 
say.  Desire  him  to  walk  in.  Bring  him  here. 

[Exit  Sam. 

Lord  N.  What  business  can  he  have  to  follow 


Enter  EDWARD. 

Edw.  Oh!  my  lord,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  coming 
hither  ;  but  I  come  to  tell  you  something  you  wiU 
be  glad  to  hear. 
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Har.  Good  heaven!  how  like  his  mother! 

Lord  N.  (Taking  him  by  the  hand.)  I  begin  to 
think  he  is  ;  bat  he  was  not  so  when  I  first  took  him. 
No,  no ;  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  been  thus 
near  me  now  ;  but,  to  turn  him  away,  because  his 
countenance  is  a  little  changed,  I  think  would  not 
be  right. 

Edw.  (To  Harmony.)  Pray,  sir,  did  you  know 
my  mother  ! 

Har.  I  have  seen  her. 

Edw.  Did  you  ever  see  her,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  N.  I  thought  you  had  orders  never  to  in 
quire  about  your  parents]  Have  you  forgotten 
those  orders? 

Edw.  No,  my  lord ;  but  when  this  gentleman  said 
I  was  like  my  mother,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  her. 

Har.  You  do  not  remember  your  mother,  do 
you? 

Edw.  Sometimes,  I  think,  I  do.  I  think,  some 
times,  I  remember  her  kissing  me,  when  she  and 
my  father  went  on  board  of  a  ship ;  and  so  hard  she 
pressed  me !  I  think  I  feel  it  now. 

Har.  Perhaps  she  was  the  only  lady  that  ever 
saluted  you! 

Edw.  No,  sir;  not  by  many.     t 

LordN.  But,  pray,  young  man,  (to  have  done 
•with  this  subject)  what  brought  you  here?  You 
seem  to  have  forgot  your  errand  ? 

Edw.  And  so  I  had,  upon  my  word.  Speaking 
of  my  mother,  put  it  quite  out  of  my  head.  But, 
my  lord,  I  came  to  let  you  know,  the  robber  who 
stopped  you  last  night  is  taken. 

Lord  N.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Edw.  I  knew  you  would ;  and  therefore  I  begged 
to  be  the  first  to  tell  yon. 

Har.  (To  Lord  Norland.)  Should  you  know  the 
person  again! 

Lord  N.  I  cannot  say  I  should  ;  his  face  seemed 
so  much  distorted. 

Har.  Ay,  wretched  man !  I  suppose  with  terror. 

Lord  N.  No ;  it  appeared  a  different  passion 
from  fear. 

Edw.  Perhaps,  my  lord,  it  was  your  fear  that 
made  you  think  so. 

Lord  N.  No,  sir,  I  was  not  frightened. 

Edw.  Then  why  did  you  give  him  your  money? 

Lord  N.  It  was  surprise  caused  me  to  do  that. 

Edw.  I  wondered  what  it  was.  You  said  it  was 
not  fear,  and  I  was  sure  it  could  not  be  love. 

Har.  How  has  he  been  taken  1 

Edw.  A  person  came  to  our  steward,  and  inform 
ed  against  him  :  and,  oh  !  my  lord,  his  poor  wife 
told  the  officers  who  took  him,  they  had  met  with 
misfortunes,  which,  she  feared,  had  caused  a  fever 
in  her  husband's  head;  and,  indeed,  they  found 
him  too  ill  to  be  removed;  and  so,  she  hoped,  she 
said,  "  that,  as  a  man  not  in  his  perfect  mind,  you 
would  be  merciful  to  him." 

LordN.  I  will  be  just. 

Edw.  And  that  is  being  merciful,  is  it  not  raj 
lord? 

Lord  N.  Not  always. 

Edw.  I  thought  it  had  been.  It  is  not  just  to  be 
unmerciful,  is  it! 

Lord  N.  Certainly  not. 

Edw.  Then  it  must  be  just  to  have  mercy. 

LordN.  You  draw  a  false  conclusion.  Great  as 
is  the  virtue  of  mercy,  justice  is  greater  still.  Jus 
tice  holds  its  place  among  those  cardinal  virtues 
which  include  all  the  lesser.  Come,  Mr.  Harmony, 
will  you  go  home  with  me  ?  And,  before  I  attend 
to  this  business,  let  me  persuade  you  to  forget  there 
is  such  a  person  in  the  world  as  Sir  Robert  Ramble, 
and  suffer  me  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Wooburn, 
as  the  man  who — 

Jfar.  I  beg  to  be  excused.  Besides  the  consi 
deration  of  Sir  Robert,  I  have  another  reason  why 
I  cannot  go  with  you.  The  melancholy  tale  which 


this  young  gentleman  has  been  telling,  has  cast  a 
gloom  on  my  spirits,  which  renders  me  unfit  for  the 
society  of  a  lady. 

LordN.  Now  I  should  not  be  surprised  were 
you  to  go  in  search  of  this  culprit  and  his  family, 
and  come  to  me,  to  entreat  me  to  forego  the  prose 
cution  ;  but,  before  you  ask  me,  I  tell  you  it  is  in 
vain  :  I  will  not. 

Har.  Lord  Norland,  I  have  lately  been  so  un 
successful  in  my  petitions  to  you,  I  shall  never  pre 
sume  to  interpose  between  your  rigour  and  a  weak 
sufferer  more. 

Lord  N.  Plead  the  cause  of  the  good,  and  I  will 
listen  ;  but  you  find  none  but  the  wicked  for  your 
compassion. 

Har.  The  good  in  all  states,  even  in  the  verj 
grasp  of  death,  are  objects  of  envy ;  it  is  the  bad 
who  are  the  only  sufferers.  There,  where  no  in 
ternal  consolation  cheers,  who  can  refuse  a  little 
external  comfort!  And  let  me  tell  you,  my  lord, 
that,  amidst  all  your  authority,  your  state,  your 
grandeur,  I  often  pity  you.  (Speaking  with  unaf 
fected  compassion.) 

Lord  N.  Good  day,  Mr.  Harmony ;  and  when 
you  have  apologised  for  what  you  have  said,  we 
may  be  friends  again.  [Exit,  leading  off  Edward. 

Har.  Nay,  hear  my  apology  now.     I  cannot — 

no,  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  live  in  resentment,  nor 

under  the  resentment,  of  any  creature  in  the  world. 

[  Exit,  following  Lord  Norland. 

SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  at  Lord  Norland's. 
Enter  SIR  ROBERT  RAMBLE,  followed  by  SAM. 

Sir  R.  Do  not  say  who  it  is  ;  but  say  a  gentleman, 
who  has  some  very  particular  business  with  her. 

Sam.  Yes,  sir.     (Going.) 

Sir  R.  Pray — (Sam returns.) — you  arebutlately 
come  into  this  service,  I  believe  ! 

Sam.  Only  a  few  days,  sir. 

Sir  R.  You  don't  know  me,  then  ? 

Sam.  No,  sir. 

Sir  R.  I  am  very -glad  of  it.  So  much  the  better. 
Go  to  Miss  Wooburn,  with  a  stranger's  compli 
ments,  who  is  waiting,  and  who  begs  to  s,peak  with 
her  upon  an  affair  of  importance. 

Sam.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Sir  R.  I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  don't  feel  very  un 
accountably!  How  different  are  our  sensations 
towards  our  wives,  and  all  other  women !  This  is 
the  very  first  time  she  has  given  me  a  palpitation 
since  the  honeymoon. 

Enter  Miss  WOOBURN,  who  starts  on  seeing  Sir 
Robert ;  he  bows  in  great  confusion. 

Miss  W.  Support  me,  heaven  !     (Aside.) 

Sir  R.  (Bows  repeatedly,  and  does  not  speak  till 
after  many  efforts.)  Was  ever  man  in  such  confu 
sion  before  his  wife!  (Asitie.) 

Miss  W.  Sir  Robert,  having  recovered,  in  some 
measure,  from  the  surprise  into  which  this  intrusion 
first  threw  me,  I  have  only  to  say,  that,  whatever 
pretence  may  have  induced  you  to  offer  me  this  in 
sult,  there  is  not  any  that  can  oblige  me  to  bear 
with  it!  (Going.) 

Sir  R.  Lady  Ram— (Recalling  himself.)-—  Miss 
Woo— (She  turns.)— Lady  Ramble— ( Recalling 
Mmself  again.) — Miss  Wooburn — Madam,  you 
wrong  me  :  there  was  a  time  when  I  insulted  you, 
I  confess;  but  it  is  impossible  that  time  should 
ever  return. 

Miss  W.  While  I  stay  with  you,  I  incur  the 
danger.  (Going.) 

SirR.  (Holding  her.)  Nay,  listen  to  me  as  a 
friend,  whom  you  have  so  often  heard  as  an  enemy. 
You  offered  me  a  favour  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Har 
mony. 
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Miss  W.  And  is  this  the  motive  of  your  visit? 
this  the  return — 

Sir  R.  No,  madam  ;  that  .obligation  was  not  the 
moment  which  drew*  me  hither.  The  real  cause  of 
this  seeming  intrusion  is,  you  are  going  to  be  mar 
ried  once  more,  and  T  come  to  warn  you  of  your 
danger. 

Miss  W.  That  you  did  sufficiently  in  the  mar 
riage-state. 

Sir  R.  But  now  I  come  to  offer  you  advice  that 
may  be  of  the  most  material  consequence,  should 
you  really  be  determined  to  yield  yourself  again 
into  the  power  of  a  husband. 

Miss  W.  Which  I  most  assuredly  am. 

Sir  R.  Happy,  happy  man !  How  much  is  he  the 
object  of  my  envy !  None,  so  well  as  I,  know  how 
to  envy  him  ;  because  none,  so  well  as  I,  know  how 
to  value  you.  (She  offers  to  go.)  Nay,  by  heaven ! 
yon  shall  not  go,  till  you  have  heard  all  that  I  came 
to  say. 

Miss  W.  Speak  it,  then,  instantly. 

Sir  R.  No,  it  would  take  whole  ages  to  speak; 
and  should -we  live  together,  as  long  as  we  have 
lived  together,  still  I  should  not  find  time  to  tell 
you,  how  much  I  love  you.  (A  loud  rapping  at  the 
street  door. ) 

Miss  W.  That,  I  hope,  is  Lord  Norland. 

Sir  R.  And  what  has  Lord  Norland  to  do  with 
souls,  free  as  ours?  Let  us  go  to  Scotland  again; 
and  again  bid  defiance  to  his  stern  commands. 

Miss  W.  Be  assured  that,  through  him  only,  will 
I  ever  listen  to  a  syllable  you  have  to  utter. 

Sir  R.  One  syllable  only,  and  I  am  gone  that  in 
stant. 

Miss  W.  Well,  sir?  (He  hesitates,  trembles, 
seems  to  struggle  with  himself;  then  approaching  her 
slowly,  timidly,  and  as  if  ashamed  of  his  humiliation, 
kneels  to  her.  She  turns  away.) 

Sir  R.  (Kneeling.)  Maria,  Maria,  look  at  me ! 
Look  at  me,  in  this  humble  state.  Could  you  have 
suspected  this,  Maria  1 

Miss  W.  No ;  nor  can  I  conceive  what  this 
mockery  means. 

Sir  R.  It  means,  that  now  you  are  no  longer  my 
wife,  you  are  my  goddess ;  and  thus  I  offer  you  my 
supplication,  that,  (if  you  are  resolved  not  to  live 
single,)  amongst  the  numerous  train  who  present 
their  suit,  you  will  once  more  select  me. 

Miss  W.  You !  you,  who  have  treated  me  with 
cruelty;  who  made  no  secret  of  your  love  for  others, 
but  gloried,  boasted  of  your  gallantries  1 

Sir  R.  I  did,  I  did  :  but  here  I  swear,  only  trust 
me  again;  do  but  once  more  trust  me, and  I  swear 
by  all  I  hold  most  sacred,  that  I  will  for  the  future 
carefully  conceal  all  my  gallantries  from  your  know 
ledge,  though  they  were  ten  times  more  frequent 
than  before. 

Enter  EDWARD. 

Edw.  Oh  !  my  dear  Miss  Wooburn  !  What !  Sir 
Robert  here,  too  !  (  Goes  to  Sir  Robert,  and  shakes 
hands.)  How  do  you  do,  Sir  Robert?  Who  would 
have  thought  of  seeing  you  here  ?  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  though,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  so  I  dare  say 
is  Miss  Wooburn,  though  she  may  not  like  to  say 
so. 

Miss  W.  You  are  impertinent,  sir. 

Edw.  What,  for  coming  in]  I  will  go  away, 
then. 

Sir  R.  Do,  do,  there's  a  good  boy ;  do. 

Edw.  (Going,  returns.)  I  cannot  help  laughing, 
though,  to  see  you  two  together ;  for  you  know 
you  never  were  together  when  you  lived  in  the 
same  house. 

Sir  R.  Leave  the  room  instantly,  sir,  or  I  shall 
call  Lord  Norland. 

Edw.  Oh !  don't  take  the  trouble ;  I  will  call 
him  myself.  (Runs  to  the  door.)  My  lord!  my 


lord!  pray  come  hither  this  moment.  As  I  am 
alive,  here  is  Sir  Robert  Ramble  along  with  Lady 
Ramble ! 

Enter  LORD  NORLAND.  Sir  Robert  looks  confound 
ed.  Lord  Norland  points  to  Edward  to  leave  the 
room.  [Exit  Edward. 

Lord  N.  Sir  Robert,  on  what  pretence  do  you 
come  h,ither? 

Sir  R.  On  the  same  pretence  as  when  I  was  for 
the  first  time  admitted  into  your  house  :  to  solicit 
this  lady's  hand.  And,  after  having  had  it  once,  no 
force  shall  compel  me  to  take  a  refusal. 

Lord  N.  I  will  try,  however.  Madam,  quit  the 
room  instantly. 

Sir  R.  My  lord,  she  shall  not  quit  it. 

LordN.  I  command  her  to  go. 

Sir  R.  And  I  command  her  to  stay. 

Lord  N.  Which  of  us  will  you  obey  ? 

Miss  W.  My  inclination,  my  lord,  disposes  me 
me  to  obey  you ;  but  I  have  so  lately  been  accus 
tomed  to  obey  him,  that  custom  inclines  me  to  obey 
him  still. 

Sir  R.  There,  there,  there,  my  lord  !  Now  I  hope 
you  will  understand  better  for  the  future,  and 
not  attempt  to  interfere  between  a  man  and  his 
wife? 

Lord  N.  (To  her.)  Be  explicit  in  your  answer  to 
this  question  :  Will  you  consent  to  be  his  wife  1 

Miss  W.  No,  never. 

Sir  R.  Zounds,  my  lord!  now  you  are  hurrying 
matters  ;  yon  should  do  it  by  gentle  means  ;  let  me 
ask  her  gently.  (  With  a  most  soft  voice.)  Maria, 
Maria,  will  you  be  my  wife  once  again  1 

Miss  W.  Never. 

Sir  R.  So  you  said  seven  years  ago,  when  I  ask 
ed  you,  and  yet  you  consented. 

LordN.  And  now,  Sir  Robert,  you  have  had 
your  answer;  leave  my  house.  (Going  up  to  him.) 

Sir  R.  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  without  my  other  half. 

LordN.  Your  other  half! 

Sir  R.  Yes,  the  wife  of  my  bosom ;  the  wife, 
whom  I  swore  at  the  altar  to  love  and  to  cherish, 
and,  forsaking  all  others,  cleave  only  to  her  as  long 
as  we  both  should  live. 

Lord  N.  You  broke  your  oath,  and  made  the 
contract  void. 

Sir  R.  But  I  am  ready  to  take  another  oath ; 
and  another  after  that,  and  another  after  that.  And 
oh,  my  dear  Maria !  be  propitious  to  my  vows,  and 
give  me  hopes  you  will  again  be  mine.  (He  goes 
to  her,  and  kneels  in  the  most  supplicating  manner.) 

Enter  EDWARD,  shewing  in  MR.  SOLUS,  and  MR. 
PLACID  ;  Edward  points  to  Sir  Robert,  (who  has 
his  back  towards  them,)  and  goes  off. 

Sir  R.  (Still  on  his  knees,  and  not  perceiving  their 
entrance.)  I  cannot  live  without  you.  Receive  yoor 
penitent  husband,  thus  humbly  acknowledging  his 
faults,  and  imploring  you  to  accept  him  once  again. 

Solus.  (Going  up  to  Sir  Robert,  and  tapping  him 
on  the  shoulder.)  Now,  is  it  wonderful  that  I  should 
want  a  wife? 

Placid.  And  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  I  should 
hesitate  about  parting  with  mine? 

Sir  R.  (Starts  up  tn  great  confusion.')  Mr.  Solus, 
Mr.  Placid,  I  am  highly  displeased  that  my  private 
actions  should  be  thus  inspected. 

Solus.  No  one  shall  persuade  me  now  to  live  a 
day  without  a  wife. 

Placid.  And  no  one  shall  persuade  me  now  not 
to  be  content  with  my  own. 

Solus.  I  will  procure  a  special  licence,  and  marry 
the  first  woman  I  meet. 

Sir  R.  Mr.  Solus,  you  are,  I  believe,  interested 
in  a  peculiar  manner  about  the  marriage  of  thislady. 

Solus.  And,  poor  man,  you  are  sick,  and  want 
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""somebody  to  bathe  your  temples,"  and  to  "  hover 
about  you. ' 

Miss  W.  You  come  in  most  opportunely,  my  dear 
Mr.  Solus,  to  be  a  witness — 

Sir  R.  "  My  dear  Mr.  Solus  !" 

Solus.  To  be  a  witness,  madam,  that  a  man  is  mi 
serable  without  a  wife.  I  have  been  a  fatal  instance 
of  that,  for  some  time. 

Miss  W.  Come  to  me,  then,  and  receive  a  lesson 

Sir  R.  No  madam,  he  shall  not  come  to  you 
nor  shall  he  receive  a  lesson.    No  one  shall  receive 
a  lesson  from  you,  but  myself. 

Lord  N.  Sir  Robert,  one  would  suppose,  by  this 
extraordinary  behaviour,  you  were  jealous. 

Sir  R.  Aud  so  I  am,  my  lord ;  I  have  cause  to 
be  so. 

Lord  N.  No  cause  to  be  jealous  of  Mr.  Solus 
He  is  not  Miss  Wooburn's  lover,  I  assure  you. 

Sir  R.  Then,  my  lord,  I  verily  believe  it  is  your- 
sel.  Yes,  I  can  see  it  is ;  I  can  see  it  in  her  eyes, 
and  by  every  feature  in  your  face. 

Miss  W.  Oh !  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Placid,  only 
listen  to  him. 

Sir  R.  And  why  "  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Placid  V 
(To  Placid.)  By  heavens,  sir,  I  believe  that  you 
only  wished  to  get  rid  of  your  own  wife,  in  order 
to  marry  mine. 

Placid.  I  dp  not  wish  to  part  with  my  own  wife, 
Sir  Robert,  since  what  I  have  just  seen. 

Sir  R.  ( Going  up  to  Solus  and  Lord  Norland.) 
Then,  pray,  gentlemen,  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
which  of  you  two  is  the  happy  man,  that  I  may 
know  how  to  conduct  myself  towards  him. 

Miss  W.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  R.  Do  you  insult  me,  Maria?  Oh!  have  pity 
on  my  sufferings. 

Solus.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  kneel  down  again, 
we  will  go  out  of  the  room. 

Placid.  Just  as  I  was  comforting  myself  with  the 
prospect  of  a  divorce,  I  find  my  instructor  and  di 
rector  pleading  on  his  knees  to  be  re-married. 

Enter  MRS.  PLACID,  who  steals  upon  Mr.  Placid 
unperceived. 

Mrs.  P.  What  were  you  saying  about  a  divorce? 

Sir  R.  Now,  down  on  your  knees,  and  beg  par 
don. 

Miss  W.  My  dear  Mrs.  Placid,  if  this  visit  is  to 
me,  I  take  it  very  kind. 

Mrs.  P.  Not  absolutely  to  you,  my  dear.  I  saw 
Mr.  Placid's  carriage  at  the  door,  and  so  I  stepped 
in,  to  desire  him  to  go  home  directly. 

Placid.  Presently,  my  dear  j  I  will  go  pre 
sently. 

Mrs.  W.  Presently  won't  do :  I  say  directly. 
There  is  a  lady  at  my  house  in  the  greatest  possible 
distress.  (  Whispers  him.)  Lady  Eleanor  :  I  never 
saw  a  creature  in  such  distraction ;  (Raising  her 
voice.)  therefore  go  home  this  moment ;  you  sha'n't 
stay  an  instant  longer. 

Solus.  Egad,  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  marry 
or  not. 

Mrs.  P.  Why  don't  you  go,  Mr.  Placid,  when  I 
bid  you  1 

Solus.  No  ;  I  think  I  won't  marry. 

Placid.  But,  my  dear,  won't  you  go  home  with 
me? 

Mrs.  P.  Did  not  I  tell  you  to  go  by  yourself? 
(Placid  botvs,  and  goes  off.) 

Solus.  No  ;  I  am  sure  I  won't  marry. 

Lord  N.  And  now,  Mr.  Solus,  and  Sir  Robert, 
these  ladies  may  have  some  private  conversation. 
Do  me  the  favour  to  leave  them  alone. 

Miss  W.  My  lord,  with  your  leave,  we  will  re 
tire.  (  Turns,  when  she  gets  to  the  door. )  Sir  Ro 
bert,  I  have  remained  in  your  company,  and  com 
pelled  myself  to  the  painful  task  of  hearing  all  you 
have  had  to  say,  merely  for  the  satisfaction  ofex- 
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posing  your  love ;  and  then  enjoying  the  triumph 
of  bidding  you  farewell  for  ever. 

[Exit  with  Mrs.  Placid. 

Solus.  (Looking  steadfastly  at  Sir  Robert.)  He 
turns  pale  at  the  thoughts  of  losing  her.  Yes,  I 
think  I'll  marry. 

Lord  N.  Come,  Sir  Robert,  it  is  in  vain  to  loiter  ; 
your  doom  is  fixed. 

Sir  R.  (In  a  melancholy,  musing  tone.)  Shall  I 
then,  never  again  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  heart 
like  hers  to  repose  my  troubles  on? 

Solus.  Yes,  I'm  pretty  sure  I'll  marry. 

Sir  R.  A  friend  in  all  my  anxieties,  a  companion 
in  all  my  pleasures,  a  physician  in  all  my  sick- 

Solus.  Yes,  I  will  marry.  [nesses — 

Lord  N.  Come,  come,  Sir  Robert,  do  not  let  you 
and  I  have  any  dispute.  (Leading  him  towards  the 
door.) 

Sir  R.  Senseless  man,  not  to  v,alue  those  bless 
ings  !  Not  to  know  how  to  estimate  them,  till  they 
were  lost !  (Lord  Norland  leads  him  off.) 

Solus.  (Following.)  Yes,  I  am  determined  ;  no 
thing  shall  prevent  me ;  I  will  be  married.  [Exit. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  at  Lord  Norland's. 
Enter  HAMMOND,  followed  by  LADY  ELEANOR. 

Ham.  My  lord  is  busily  engaged,  madam  ;  I  do 
do  not  suppose  he  would  see  any  one,  much  less  a 
stranger. 

Lady  E.  I  am  no  stranger. 

Ham,  Your  name,  then,  madam? 

Lady  E.  That  I  cannot  send  in.  But  tell  him, 
sir,  I  am  the  afflicted  wife  of  a  man,  who,  for  some 
weeks  past,  has  given  many  fatal  proofs  of  a  disor 
dered  mind.  In  one  of  those  fits  of  frenzy,  he  held 
an  instrument  of  death,  meant  for  his  own  destruc 
tion,  to  the  breast  of  your  lord,  (who,  by  accident, 
that  moment  passed,)  and  took  from  him  what  he 
vainly  hoped  might  preserve  his  own  life,  and  re 
lieve  the  wants  of  his  family.  But,  his  paroxysm 
over,  he  shrunk  from  what  he  had  done,  and  gave 
the  whole  he  had  thus  unwarrantably  taken  into  a 
servant's  hands,  to  be  returned  to  its  lawful  owner. 
The  man,  admitted  to  this  confidence,  betrayed  his 
trust,  and,  instead  of  giving  up  what  was  thus  sa 
credly  delivered  to  him,  secreted  it ;  and,  to  obtain 
the  promised  reward,  came  to  this  house,  but  to 
inform  against  the  wretched  offender:  who  now, 
only  resting  on  your  lord's  clemency,  can  escape 
the  direful  fate  he  has  incurred. 

Ham.  Madam,  the  account  you  give  makes  me 
interested  in  your  behalf,  and  you  may  depend  I 
will  repeat  it  all  with  the  greatest  exactness. 

[Exit. 

Lady  E.  (Looking  round.)  This  is  my  father's 
house  !  It  is  only  through  two  rooms,  and  one  short 
passage,  and  there  he  is  sitting  in  his  study.  Oh  ! 
in  that  study,  where  I  (even  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
business)  have  been  so  often  welcome ;  where  I 
have  urged  the  suit  of  many  an  unhappy  person, 
nor  ever  urged  in  vain.  Now  I  am  not  permitted 
to  speak  for  myself,  nor  have  one  friendly  voice  to 
do  that  office  for  me,  which  I  have  so  often  under 
taken  for  others. 

Enter  HAMMOND,  EDW  \nitf allowing. 

Ham.  My  lord  says,  that  any  petition  concerning 
the  person  you  come  about  is  of  no  use.  His  re 
spect  for  the  laws  of  his  country  demands  an  ex 
ample,  such  as  he  means  to  make. 

Lady  E.  Am  I— am  I  to  despair,  then  ?  ( To 
Hammond.)  Dear  sir,  would  you  go  once  more  to 
him,  and  humbly  represent — 

Ham.  I  should  be  happy  to  oblige  you,  but  I 
dare  not  take  any  more  messages  to  my  lord ;  he 
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has  given  me  my  answer.  If  you  will  give  me  leave, 
madam,  I'll  see  you  to  the  door.  [Exit. 

Lady  E.  Misery!  Distraction!  Oh,  Mr  Placid! 
Oh,  Mr.  Harmony !  are  these  the  hopes  you  gave 
me  1  could  I  have  the  boldness  to  enter  this  house  ? 
But  you  would  neither  of  you  undertake  to  bring 
me  here — neither  of  you  undertake  to  speak  for 
me  !  (She  is  following  the  Servant;  Edward  walks 
softly  after  her,  till  she  gets  near  the  door;  he  then 
takes  hold  of  her  gown,  and  gently  pulls  it ;  she  turns, 
and  looks  at  him.) 

Edw.  Shall  I  speak  for  you,  madam? 

Lady  E.  Who  are  you,  pray,  young  gentleman  1 
Is  it  you  whom  Lord  Norland  has  adopted  for  his 
son? 

Edw.  I  believe  he  has,  madam ;  but  he  has  never 
told  me  so  yet. 

Lady  E.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  offer ;  but 
my  suit  is  of  too  much  consequence  for  you  to  un 
dertake. 

Edw.  I  know  what  your  suit  is,  madam,  because 
I  was  with  my  lord  when  Hammond  brought  in 
your  message  ;  and  I  was  so  sorry  for  you,  I  came 
out  on  purpose  to  see  you;  and,  without  speaking 
to  my  lord,  I  could  do  you  a  great  kindness,  if  I 
durst. 

Lady  E.  What  kindness  ? 

Edw.  But  I  durst  not.     No,  do  not  ask  me. 

Lady  E.  I  do  not.  But  you  have  increased  my 
anxiety;  and,  in  a  mind  so  distracted  as  mine,  it 
is  cruel  to  excite  one  additional  pain. 

Edw.  I  am  sure,  I  would  not  add  to  your  grief 
for  the  world.  But,  then,  pray  do  not  speak  of 
•what  I  am  going  to  say.  I  heard  my  lord's  lawyer 
tell  him  just  now,  that,  as  he  said  he  should  not 
know  the  person  again,  who  committed  the  offence 
about  which  you  came,  and,  as  the  man  who  in 
formed  against  him  is  gone  off,  there  could  be  no 
evidence  that  he  did  the  action,  but  from  a  book,  a 
particular  pocket-book  of  my  lord's,  which  he  for 
got  to  deliver  to  his  servant,  with  the  notes  and 
money  he  returned,  and  which  was  found  upon  him 
at  your  house,  and  this  Lord  Norland  will  affirm 
to  be  his.  Now,  if  I  didn't  think  I  was  doing 
very  wrong,  this  is  the  very  book.  (Takes  a  pocket- 
book  from  his  pocket.)  I  took  it  from  my  lord's 
table ;  but  it  would  be  doing  wrong,  or  I  am  sure 
I  wish  you  had  it. 

Lady  E.  It  will  save  my  life,  my  husband's,  and 
my  children's. 

Edw.  (Trembling.)  But  what  is  to  become  of 
me? 

Lady  E.  That  providence,  who  never  punishes 
the  deed,  unless  the  will  be  an  accomplice,  shall 
protect  you,  for  saving  one,  who  has  only  erred  in 
a  moment  of  distraction. 

Edw.  I  never  did  any  thing  to  offend  my  lord  in 
my  life ;  and  I  am  in  such  fear  of  him,  I  did  not 
think  I  ever  should.  Yet,  I  cannot  refuse  you ; 
take  it.  (Gives  her  the  book.)  But  pity  me,  when 
my  lord  shall  know  of  it. 

Lady  E.  Oh !  should  he  discard  you  for  what 
you  have  done,  it  will  embitter  every  moment  of 
my  remaining  life. 

Edw.  Do  notfrighten  yourself  about  that.  I  think 
he  loves  me  too  well  to  discard  me  quite. 

Lady  E.  Does  he,  indeed? 

Edw.  I  think  he  does  ;  for  often,  when  we  are 
alone,  he  presses  me  to  his  bosom  so  fondly,  you 
would  not  suppose.  And,  when  my  poor  nurse 
died,  she  called  me  to  her  bedside,  and  told  me 
(but  pray  keep  it  a  secret) — she  told  me  I  was  his 
his  grandchild. 

Lady  E.  You  are — you  are  his  grandchild !  I  see 
— I  feel  you  are  ;  for  I  feel  that  I  am  your  mother ! 
(Embraces  him.)  Oh!  take  this  evidence  back. 
(Returning  the  book.)  I  cannot  receive  it  from  thee, 
my  child :  no,  let  us  all  perish,  rather  than  my  boy, 


my  only  boy,  should  do  an  act  to  stain  his  con 
science,  or  to  lose  his  grandfather's  love. 

Edw.  What  do  you  mean? 

Lady  E.  The  name  of  the  person  with  whom  you 
lived  in  your  infancy  was  Heyland  ? 

Edw.  It  was. 

Lady  E.  I  am  your  mother,  Lord  Norland's  only 
child  ;  (Edward  kneels  to  her.)  who,  for  one  act  of 
disobedience,  have  been  driven  to  another  part  of 
the  globe  in  poverty,  and  forced  to  leave  you,  my 
life,  behind.  (She  embraces,  and  raises  him.)  Your 
father,  in  his  struggles  to  support  us  all,  has  fallen 
a  victim  ;  but  heaven,  which  has  preserved  my  son, 
will  save  my  husband,  restore  his  senses,  and  once 
more — 

Edw.  (Starting.)  I  hear  my  lord's  step;  he  is 
coming  this  way.  Begone,  mother,  or  we  are  all 
undone. 

Lady  E.  No,  let  him  come ;  for,  though  his  frown 
shuold  kill  me,  yet  must  I  thank  him  for  his  care  of 
thee.  (She  advances  to  the  door  to  meet  him.) 

Enter  LORD  NORLAND. 

(Lady  Eleanor  falls  on  her  knees.)  You  love  me; 
'tis  in  vain  to  say  you  do  not.  You  love  my  child ; 
and  with  whatever  hardship  you  have  dealt,  or  still 
mean  to  deal  by  me,  I  will  never  cease  to  think  you 
love  me,  nor  ever  cease  my  gratitude  for  your  good 
ness. 

Lord  N.  Where  are  my  servants?  Who  let  this 
woman  in?  (She  rises,  and  retreats  from  him, 
alarmed  and  confused.) 

Edw.  Oh,  my  lord  !  pity  her.  Do  not  let  me  see 
her  hardly  treated :  indeed,  I  cannot  bear  it. 

Enter  HAMMOND. 

LordN.  (To Lady  Eleanor.^)  What  was  your  er 
rand  here?  If  to  see  your  child,  take  him  away  with 
you. 

Lady  E.  I  came  to  see  my  father.  I  have  a 
house  too  full  of  such  as  he  already. 

Lord  N.  How  did  she  gain  admittance  ? 

Ham.  With  a  petition,  which  I  repeated  to  your 
lordship.  [Exit. 

LordN.  Her  husband,  then,  it  was,  who — (To 
Lady  Eleanor.)  But  let  him  know,  for  this  boy's 
sake,  I  will  no  longer  pursue  him. 

Lady  E.  For  that  boy's  sake  you  will  not  pursue 
his  father ;  but,  for  whose  sake  are  you  so  tender 
of  that  boy?  'Tis  for  mine — for  my  sake;  and  by 
that  I  conjure  you —  (Offers  to  kneel.) 

Lord  N.  Your  prayers  are  vain.  (To  Edward.) 
Go,  take  leave  of  your  mother  for  ever,  and  in 
stantly  follow  me  ;  or  shake  hands  with  me  for  the 
last  time,  and  instantly  begone  with  her. 

Edw.  (Stands  between  them  in  doubt  for  some  little 
time;  looks  alternately  at  each  with  emotions  of  affec 
tion  ;  at  last  goes  to  his  grandfather,  and  takes  hold 
of  his  hand.)  Farewell,  my  lord  !  it  almost  breaks 
my  heart  to  part  from  you  ;  but,  if  I  have  my  choice, 
I  must  go  with  my  mother.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Apartment  at  Lord  Norland's. 
Enter  Miss  WOOBURN  and  MRS.  PLACID. 

Mrs.  P.  Well,  my  dear,  farewell.  I  have  stayed 
a  great  while  longer  than  I  intended.  I  certainly 
forgot  to  tell  Mr.  Placid  to  come  back  after  he  had 
spoken  with  Lady  Eleanor,  or  he  would  not  have 
taken  the  liberty  not  to  have  come. 

Miss  W.  How  often  have  I  lamented  the  fate  of 
Lord  Norland's  daughter !  But,  luckily,  I  have  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  her,  or  I  should  pro 
bably  feel  a  great  deal  more  on  her  account  than  I 
do  at  present.  She  had  quitted  her  father's  house 
before  I  came  to  it. 
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Enter  M  R .  H  A  R  MON  Y.  I 

Har.  My  whole  time  is  passed  in  endeavouring 
to  make  people  happy,  and  yet  they  won't  let  me 
do  it.  I  flattered  myself  that,  after  I  had  resigned 
all  pretensions  to  you,  Miss  Wooburn,  in  order  to 
accommodate  Sir  Robert;  that,  after  I  had  told 
both  my  lord  and  him,  in  what  high  estimation  they 
stood  in  each  other's  opinion,  they  would  of  course 
have  been  friends,  or,  at  least,  not  have  come  to 
any  desperate  quarrel.  Instead  of  which,  what 
have  they  done,  but,  within  this  hour,  had  a  duel ! 
and  poor  Sir  Robert — 

Miss  W.  For  heaven's  sake,  tell  me  of  Sir  Ro 
bert! 

Har.  You  were  the  only  person  he  mentioned 
after  he  received  his  wound ;  and  such  encomiums 
as  he  uttered — 

Miss  W.  Good  heaven!  If  he  is  in  danger,  it  will 
be  vain  to  endeavour  to  conceal  what  I  shall  suffer. 
(Retires  a  few  paces  to  hide  her  emotions.) 

Mrs.  P.  Was  my  husband  there  ? 

Har.  He  was  one  of  the  seconds. 

Mrs.  P.  Then  he  shall  not  stir  out  of  his  house 
this  month  for  it. 

Har.  He  is  not  likely ;  for  he  is  hurt  too. 

Mrs.  P.  A  great  deal  hurt? 

Har.  Don't  alarm  yourself. 

Mrs.  P.  I  don't. 

Har.  Nay,  if  you  had  heard  what  he  said ! 

Mrs.  P.  What  did  he  say? 

Har.  How  tenderly  he  spoke  of  you  to  all  his 
friends! 

Mrs  P.  But  what  did  he  say? 

Har.  He  said  you  had  imperfections. 

Mrs.  P.  Then  he  told  a  falsehood. 

Har.  But  he  acknowledged  they  were  such  as 
only  evinced  a  superior  understanding  to  the  rest 
of  your  sex ;  and  that  your  heart — 

Mrs.  P.  (Bursting  into  tears.)  I  am  sure  I  am 
very  sorry  that  any  misfortune  has  happened  to 
him,  poor,  silly  man !  But  I  don't  suppose  (Drying 
up  her  tears  at  once.)  he'll  die  1 

Har.  If  you  will  behave  kindly  to  him,  I  should 
suppose  not. 

Mrs.  P.  Mr.  Harmony,  if  Mr.  Placid  is  either 
dying  or  dead,  I  shall  behave  with  very  great  ten 
derness  ;  but  if  I  find  him  alive,  and  likely  to  live, 
I  will  lead  him  such  a  life  as  he  has  not  led  a  long 
time. 

Har.  Then  you  mean  to  be  kind?  But,  my  dear 
Miss  Wooburn,  (going  to  her)  why  this  seeming 
grief?  Sir  Robert  is  still  living;  and,  should  he  die 
of  his  wounds,  you  may  at  least  console  yourself, 
that  it  was  not  your  cruelty  which  killed  him. 

Miss  W.  Rather  than  have  such  a  weight  on  my 
conscience,  I  would  comply  with  the  most  extrava 
gant  of  his  desires,  aud  suffer  his  cruelty  to  be  the 
death  of  me. 

Har.  If  those  are  your  sentiments,  it  is  my  ad 
vice  that  you  pay  him  a  visit  in  his  affliction. 

Miss  W.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Harmony,!  would  not  for 
the  universe.  Mrs.  Placid,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  proper? 

Mrs.  P.  No,  I  think-  it  would  not.  Consider, 
my  dear,  you  are  no  longer  a  wife,  but  a  single  wo 
man,  and  would  you  run  into  the  clutches  of  a  man  ? 

Har.  He  has  no  clutches,  madam  ;  he  is  ill  in  bed, 
and  totally  helpless.  But,  upon  recollection,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  needless  to  go  ;  for  he  may  be 
too  ill  to  admit  you. 

Miss  W.  If  that  is  the  case,  all  respect  to  my 
situation,  my  character,  sinks  before  the  strong  de 
sire  of  seeing  him  once  more.  Oh!  were  I  married 
to  another,  I  feel,  that,  in  spite  of  all  my  private 
declarations,  or  public  vows,  I  should  fly  from  him 
to  pay  my  duty  where  it  was  first  plighted. 

Har.  My  coach  is  at  the  door  ;  shall  I  take  you 
to  his  house?  Come,  Mrs.  Placid,  waive  all  cere- 
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monious  motives  on  the  present  melancholy  occa 
sion,  and  go  along  with  Miss  Wooburn  and  me. 

Miss  W.  But,  Mrs.  Placid,  perhaps  poor  Mr. 
Placid  is  in  want  of  your  attendance  at  home. 

Har.  No ;  they  were  both  carried  in  the  same 
carriage  to  Sir  Robert's. 

Miss  W.  (As  Harmony  leads  her  to  the  door.) 
Oh !  how  I  Jong  to  see  my  dear  husband,  that  I 
may  console  him ! 

Mrs.  P.  Oh  !  how  I  long  to  see  my  dear  hus 
band,  that  I  may  quarrel  with  him  !  [Exeunt' 

SCENE  III.— The  Hall  at  Sir  Robert  Ramble's  ;  the 
Porter  discovered  asleep. 

Enter  WILLIAM. 

Will.  Porter,  porter,  how  can  you  sleep  at  this 
time  of  the  day?  It  is  only  eight  o'clock? 

Porter.  What  did  you  want,  Mr.  William? 

Will.  To  tell  you  my  master  must  not  be  dis 
turbed,  and  so  you  must  not  let  in  a  single  crea 
ture. 

Porter.  Mr.  William,  this  is  no  less  than  the 
third  time  I  have  received  those  orders  within  this 
half  hour ;  first  from  the  butler,  then  from  the  valet, 
and  now  from  the  footman.  Do  you  all  suppose  I 
am  stupid? 

Will.  I  was  bid  to  tell  you.  I  have  only  done 
what  I  was  desired ;  and  mind  you  do  the  same. 

[Exit. 

Porter.  I'll  do  my  duty,  I  warrant  you.  I'll  do 
my  duty.  (A  loud  rapping  at  the  door.)  And 
there's  a  summons  to  put  my  duty  to  the  trial. 
(Opens  the  door.) 

Enter  HARMONY,  Miss  WOOBURN,  and  i 
MRS.  PLACID. 

Har.  These  ladies  come  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Robert. 
Desire  one  of  the  servants  to  conduct  them  to  him 
instantly. 

Porter.  Indeed,  sir,  that  is  impossible.  Mjr 
master  is  not — 

Har.  We  know  he  is  at  home,  and  therefore  we 
can  take  no  denial. 

Porter.  I  own  he  is  at  home,  sir ;  but,  indeed, 
he  is  not  in  a  situation — 

Miss  W.  We  know  his  situation. 

Porter.  Then,  madam,  you  must  suppose  he  is 
not  to  be  disturbed.  I  have  strict  orders  not  to  let 
in  a  single  soul. 

Har.  This  lady,  you  must  be  certain,  is  an  ex 
ception. 

Porter.  No  lady  can  be  an  exception  in  my  mas 
ter's  present  state  ;  for  I  believe,  sir,  but,  perhaps, 
I  should  not  speak  of  it,  I  believe  my  master  is 
nearly  gone. 

Miss  W.  Oh  !  support  me,  heaven  ! 

Mrs.  P.  But  has  he  his  senses  ? 

Porter.  Not  very  clearly,  I  believe. 

Miss  W.  Oh  !  Mr.  Harmony,  let  me  see  him,  be 
fore  they  are  quite  lost. 

Porter.  It  is  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth,  to 
let  a  creature  farther  than  this  hall ;  for  my  master 
is  but  in  the  next  room. 

Mrs.  P.  That  is  a  dining  room.  Is  not  he  in 
bed? 

Har.  (Aside  to  the  ladies.)  In  cases  of  wounds, 
the  patient  is  oftentimes  propped  up  in  his  chair. 

Miss  W.  Does  he  talk  at  all  ? 

Porter.  Yes,  madam  ;  I  heard  him  just  now  very 
loud. 

Miss  W.  (Listening.)  I  think  I  hear  him  rave. 

Har.  No,  that  murmuring  is  the  voice  of  other 
persons. 

Mrs.  P.  The  physicians  in  consultation,!  appre 
hend.  Has  he  taken  any  thing? 

Porter.  A  great  deal,  I  believe,  madam. 

Mrs.  P.  No  amputation,  I  hope  ? 
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Porter.  What,  madam  1 

Har.  He  does  not  understand  you.     (lo  Miss 
Wooburn.)    Come,  will  you  go  back  ? 
Porter.  Do,  my  lady,  and  call  in  the  morning. 
Miss  W.  By  that  time  he  may  be  totally  insen 
sible,  and  die  without  knowing  how  much  I  sun  at 
tached  to  him. 

Mrs.  P.  And  my  husband  may  die  without  know 
ing  how  angry  I  am  with  him.  Mr.  Harmony, 
never  mind  this  foolish  man,  but  force  your  way 
into  the  next  room. 

Porter.  Indeed,  sir,  you  must  not.  Pray,  Mr. 
Harmony,  pray,  ladies,  go  away. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  I  must  go  from  my  husband  s 
house  for  ever,  never  to  see  that  or  him  again ! 
(Faints  on  Mr.  Harmony.') 

Mrs.  P.  She  is  fainting  ;  open  the  windows  ;  give 
her  air.  .  . 

Porter.  Pray  go  away :  there  s  plenty  ot  air  in 
the  streets,  ma'am. 

Har.  Scoundrel !  Your  impertinence  is  insup 
portable.  Open  these  doors;  I  insist  on  their 
being  opened.  (He  thrusts  open  a  door,  which  dis 
covers  Sir  Robert-  and  Mr.  Placid  at  a  table,  sur 
rounded  by  a  company  of  gentlemen.) 

Sir  R.  A  song,  a  song,  another  song !  (Miss 
Wooburn,  all  astonishment,  is  supported  by  Mr.  Har 
mony  and  Mrs.  Placid.  The  Porter  runs  off.)  Ah . 
•what  do  I  see?  Women  !  Ladies  !  Celestial  be 
ings  we  were  talking  of!  Can  this  be  real?  (Sir 
Robert  and  Mr.  Placid  come  forward.  Sir  Robert 
perceiving  it  is  Miss  Wooburn,  turns  himself  to  the 
company.)  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  married  men, 
and  single  men,  hear  me  thus  publicly  renounce 
every  woman  on  earth  but  this;  and  swear  hence 
forward  to  be  devoted  to  none  but  ray  own  wife. 
(  Goes  to  her  in  raptures.  ) 

Placid.  (Looking  at  Mrs.  Placid,  then  turning  to 
the  company.)  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  married  men 
and  single  men,  hear  me  thus  publicly  declare,  I 
will  henceforth  be  master;  and  from  this  time  for 
ward  will  be  obeyed  by  my  wife.  (Sir  Robert 
waves  his  hand,  and  ihe  door  is  closed  on  the  company 
of  gentlemen .) 

Mrs.  P.  Mr.  Placid— Mr.  Placid,  are  you  not 
afraid  ? 

Placid.  No,  madam,  I  have  consulted  my  friends, 
I  have  drank  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  I  never  in 
tend  to  be  afraid  again. 

Miss  W.  (To  Sir  Robert.)  Can  it  be  that  I  see 
you  without  a  wound. 

Sir  R.  No,  my  life,  that  you  do  not;  for  I  have 
a  wound  through  my  heart,  which  none  but  you  can 
cure.  But  in  despair  of  your  aid,  I  have  flown  to 
wine,  to  give  me  a  temporary  relief  by  the  loss  of 
reflection. 

Mr*.  P.  Mr.  Placid,  you  will  be  sober  in  the 
morning. 

Placid.  Yes,  my  dear;  and  I  will  take  care  that 
you  shall  be  dutiful  in  the  morning. 

Har.  For  shame !  how  can  you  treat  Mrs.  Placid 
thus  ?  You  would  not,  if  you  knew  what  kind  things 
she  has  been  saying  of  you ;  and  how  anxious  she 
was,  when  I  told  her  you  were  wounded  in  a 
duel. 

Mrs.  P.  Was  not  I,  Mr.  HarmoByl  (Bursting 
into  tears.) 

Placid.  (Aside  to  Harmony  and  Sir  Robert.) 
I  did  not  know  she  could  cry: — I  never  saw 
it  before,  and  it  has  made  me  sober  in  an  in 
stant. 

Miss  W.  Mr.  Placid,  I  rely  on  you  to  conduct 
me  immediately  from  this  house. 

Sir  R.  That  I  protest  against ;  and  will  use  even 
violent  measures  to  prevent  him. 


EVERY  ONE  HAS  HIS  FAULT. 

Enter  LORD  NORLAND. 
Miss  W.  He  will  protect  me. 


Enter  WILLIAM. 
Will.  Lord  Norland. 


[Exit 


Sir  R.  Who  shall  protect  yon  in  my  house  hut 
myself?  My  lord,  she  is  under  my  protection  ;  and 
f  you  offer  to  take  her  from  me,  I'll  exert  the  au- 
;hority  of  a  husband,  and  lock  her  up. 

Lord  N.  (To  Miss  Wooburn.)  Have  you  been 
deluded  hither,  and  wish  to  leave  the  place  with, 
me?  Tell  me  instantly,  that  I  may  know  how 
to  act. 

Miss  W.  My  lord,  I  am  ready  to  go  with  you, 
but— 

Har.  But  you  find  she  is  inclined  to  stay  ;  and 
do  have  some  compassion  upon  two  people,  that 
are  so  fond  of  you. 
Enter  MR.  SOLUS,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  white  clothes. 

Solus.  I  am  married  !  I  am  married  !  Wish  me 
oy  !  I  am  married. 

Sir  R.  I  cannot  give  you  joy,  for  envy. 

Solus.  Nay,  I  do  not  know  whetheryou  will  envy 
me  much  when  you  see  my  spouse.  I  cannot  say 
she  was  exactly  my  choice.  However,  she  is  my 
wife  now  ;  and  that  is  a  name  so  endearing,  that  I 
think  I  love  her  better  since  the  ceremony  has  been 
performed. 

Mrs.  P.  And  pray  when  did  it  take  place? 

Solus.  This  moment.  We  are  now  returning  from 
a  friend's  house,  where  we  have  been  joined  by  a 
special  licence;  and  I  felt  myself  so  happy,  I  could 
not  pass  Sir  Robert's  door  without  calling  to  tell 
him  of  my  good  fortune.  And  as  I  see  your  lady 
here,  Sir  Robert,  I  guess  you  are  just  married  too  ; 
and  so  I'll  hand  my  wife  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
introduce  the  two  brides  to  each  other.  I'm  mar 
ried  !  [Exit. 
Sir  R.  You  see,  my  lord,  what  construction  Mr. 
Solus  has  put  on  Miss  Wooburn's  visit  to  me  : 
and,  by  heaven,  if  you  take  her  away,  it  will  be 
said,  that  she  came  and  offered  herself  to  me,  and 
that  I  rejected  her. 

Miss  W.  Such  a  report  would  kill  me. 

Re-enter  SOLUS,  leading  on  Miss  SPINSTER. 

Solus.  Mistress  Solus.    (Introducing  her.) 

Har.  (Starting.)  My  relation  ! — Dear  madam,  by 
what  strange  turn  of  fortune  do  I  see  you  become 
a  wife"? 

Miss  S.  Mr.  Harmony,  it  is  a  weakness,  I  ac 
knowledge  ;  but  you  can  never  want  an  excuse  for 
me,  when  you  call  to  mind  the  scarcity  of  pro 
visions. 

Solus.  Mr.  Harmony,  I  have  loved  her  ever 
since  you  told  me  she  spoke  so  well  of  me  behind 
my  back. 

Enter  WILLIAM,  and  whispers  Mr.  Harmony,  who 
follows  him  off. 

Lord  N.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Solus,  that  this 
is  a  most  excellent  proof  of  a  person's  disposition  ; 
and  in  consideration,  Sir  Robert,  that  throughout 
all  our  many  disagreements  you  have  still  pre 
served  a  respect  for  my  character  in  my  absence,  I 
do  at  last  say  to  that  lady,  she  has  my  consent  to 
trust  you  again. 

Sir  R.  And  she  will  trust  me :  I  see  it  in  her 
smiles.  Oh  !  unexpected  ecstasy. 

Re-enter  MR.  HARMONY. 

Har.  (Holding  a  letter  in  his  hand.)  Amidst  the 
bright  prospects  of  joy  which  this  company  are 
contemplating,  I  come  to  announce  an  event  that 
ought  to  cloud  the  splendour  of  the  horizon. — A 
worthy,  but  an  ill-fated  man,  whom  you  are  all  ac 
quainted  with,  has  just  breathed  his  last. 

Lord  N.  Do  you  mean  the  husband  of  my 
daughter  ? 
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Solus.  Do  you  mean  my  nephew  ? 

Placid.  Is  it  my  friend  1 

Sir  R.  And  my  old  acquaintance  1 

Har.  Did  Mr.  Irwin  possess  all  those  titles  you 
Lave  given  him,  gentlemen?  Was  he  your  son? 
( To  Lord  Norland. )  Your  nephew  1—(To  Solus. ) 
Your  friend?— (To  Mr.  Placid.)  And  your  old 
acquaintance? — (To  Sir  Robert.)  How  strange  he 
did  not  know  it ! 

Placid.  He  did  know  it. 

Har.  Still  more  strange,  that  he  should  die  for 
want,  and  not  apply  to  any  of  you. 

Solus.  What  1  die  for  want  in  London !  Starve  in 
the  midst  of  plenty ! 

Har.  No  ;  but  he  serzed  that  plenty  where 
law,  where  honour,  where  every  social  and  re 
ligions  tie  forbade  the  trespass  ;  and,  in  punish 
ment  of  the  guilt,  has  become  his  own  execu 
tioner. 

Lord  N.  Then  my  daughter  is  wretched,  and  her 
boy  involved  in  his  father's  infamy ! 

Solus.  The  fear  of  his  ghost  haunting  me,  will 
disturb  the  joys  of  my  married  life. 

Placid.  Mrs.  Placid,  Mrs.  Placid,  my  complying 
•with  your  injunctions,  in  respect  to  Mr.  Irwin,  will 
make  me  miserable  for  ever. 

Miss  W.  I  wish  he  had  applied  to  me. 

Sir  R.  And,  as  I  refused  him  his  request,  I 
•would  give  half  my  estate  that  he  had  not  applied 
to  me. 

Har.  And  a  man  who  always  spoke  so  well  of 
you  all  behind  your  backs  !  I  dare  say  that,  in  his 
dying  moments,  there  was  not  one  of  you  whom  he 
did  not  praise  for  some  virtue. 

Solus.  No,  no  ;  when  he  was  dying,  he  would  be 
more  careful  of  what  he  said. 

Lord  N.  Sir  Robert,  good  day.  Settle  your  mar 
riage  as  you  and  vonr  lady  shall  approve ;  you 
have  my  good  wishes.  But  my  spirits  have  re 
ceived  too  great  a  shock,  to  be  capable  of  any 
other  impression  at  present. 

Miss  W.  (Holding  him.)  Nay,  stay,  my  lord. 

Solus.  And,  Mrs.  Solus,  let  me  hand  you  into 
your  carriage,  to  your  company;  but  excuse  my 
going  home  with  you.  My  spirits  have  received 
too  great  a  shock,  to  be  capable  of  any  other  im 
pression  at  present. 

Har.  (Stopping  Solus.)  Now,  so  loath  am  I  to  see 
any  of  you,  only  for  a  moment,  in  grief,  while  I  have 
the  power  to  relieve  you,  that  I  cannot  help — yes, 


my  philanthropy  will  get  the  better  of  my  justice. 
(Goes  to  the  door,  and  leads  in  LADY  ELEANOR, 
IRWIN,  and  EDWARD.) 

Lord  N.  (Runs  to  Irwin,  and  embraces  him.)  My 
son  !  I  take  a  share  in  all  your  offences.  The 
worst  of  accomplices,  while  I  impelled  you  to  them. 

Irwin.  (On  his  knees.)  I  come  to  offer  my  re 
turning  reason  ;  to  offer  my  vows,  that,  while  that 
reason  continues,  so  long  will  I  be  penitent  for  the 
phrensy  which  put  your  life  in  danger. 

Lady  E.  (Moving  timidly  to  her  father,  leading 
Edward  by  the  hand.)  I  come  to  offer  you  this 
child,  this  affectionate  child ;  who,  in  the  midst  of 
our  caresses  droops  his  head,  and  pines  for  your 
forgiveness. 

Lord  N.  Ah  !  there  is  a  corner  of  my  heart  left 
to  receive  him.  (Embraces  him.  ) 

Edw.  Then,  pray,  my  lord,  suffer  the  corner  to 
be  large  enough  to  hold  my  mother  too. 

Lord  N.  My  heart  is  softened  and  receives  you 
all.  (Embraces  Lady  Eleanor,  who  falls  on  her 
knees;  he  then  turns  to  Harmony.)  Mr.  Harmony, 
I  thank  you,  I  most  sincerely  thank  you,  for  this, 
the  most  joyful  moment  of  my  life.  I  not  only  ex 
perience  release  from  misery,  but  a  return  to  hap 
piness. 

Har.  (Goes  hastily  to  Solus,  and  leads  him  to  Ir 
win;  then  turns  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Placid.)  And  now 
that  I  see  you  all  reconciled,  I  can  say — there  are 
not  two  enemies,  in  the  whole  circle  of  my  acquaint 
ance,  that  I  have  not,  within  these  three  days,  made 
friends. 

Sir  R.  Very  true,  Harmony :  for  we  should  never 
have  known  half  how  well  we  all  love  one  another, 
if  you  had  not  told  us. 

Har.  And  yet,  my  good  friends,  notwithstanding 
the  merit  you  may  attribute  to  me,  I  have  one  most 
tremendous  fault;  and  it  weighs  so  heavy  on  my 
conscience,  I  would  confess  what  it  is,  but  that  you 
might  hereafter  call  my  veracity  in  question. 

Sir  R.  My  dear  Harmony,  without  a  fault,  you 
would  not  be  a  proper  companion  for  any  of  us. 

Lord  N.  And  whilst  a  man  like  you  may  have 
(among  so  many  virtues)  some  faults,  let  us  hope 
there  may  be  found  in  each  of  us  (among  all  our 
faults)  some  virtues. 

Har.  Yes,  my  lord : — and,  notwithstanding  our 
numerous  faults,  it  is  my  sincere  wish,  that  the 
world  may  speak  well  of  us  all — behind  our  backs. 

Exeunt. 


A  TRIP  TO  SCARBOROUGH; 

A  COMEDY,  IN  THREE  ACTS.— BY  R.  B.  SHERIDAN. 


LORD    FOPPINGTON 
SIR   TUNBELLY   CLUMSY 
COLONEL   TOWNLY 
YOUNG    FASHION 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  an  Inn. 

Enter  YOUNG  FASHION,  LORY,  and  Postillion. 

Young  F.  Lory,  pay  the  post-boy,  and  take  the 
portmanteau. 

Lory.  'Faith,  sir,  we  had  better  let  the  postboy 
take  the  portmanteau  and  pay  himself. 

Young  F.  Why  sure  there's  something  left  in  it. 

Lory.  Not  a  rag,  upon  my  honour,  sir — 

Young  F.  Why,  'sdeath  !  it  appears  full. 

Lory.  Yes,  sir ;  I  made  bold  to  stuffit  with  hay, 
to  save  appearances,  and  look  like  baggage. 

Young  F.  What  the  devil  shall  I  do?  harkye,  boy, 
what's  the  chaise? 

Post.  Thirteen  shillings,  please  your  honour. 

Young  F.  Can  you  give  me  change  for  a  guinea? 

Post.  O  yes,  sir. 

Lory.  So,  what  will  he  do  now  ?  Lord,  sir,  you 
had  bettor  let  the  boy  be  paid  below,  [be  as  well. 

Young  F.  Why,  as  you  say,  Lory,  I  believe  it  will 

Lory.  Yes,  yes ;  Ifll  tell  them  to  discharge  you 
below,  honest  friend.  [pikes,  too. 

Post.  Please  your  honour,  there  are  the  turn- 

Young  F.  Ay,  ay,  the  turnpikes  by  all  means. 

Post.  I  hope  your  honour  will  order  me  something. 

Young  F.  To  be  sure ;  bid  them  give  you  a  crown. 

Lory.  Yes,  yes,  my  master  doesn't  care  what 
you  charge  them,  so  get  along,  you — 

Post.  And  there's  the  ostler,  your  honour. 

Lory.  Psha!  damn  the  ostler;  would  you  impose 
on  the  gentleman's  generosity  !  [Exit  Postillion. 

Lory.  Well,  sir,  we  have  arrived  at  Scarborough 
not  worth  a  guinea:  I  hope  you'll  own  yourself  a 
happy  man — -'you  have  outlived  all  your  cares. 

Young  F.  How  so,  sir? 

Lory.  Why  you  have  nothing  left  to  take  care  of. 
Bui,  now,  sir,  for  my  Lord  Foppington,  your  elder 

Young  F.   D — n  my  eldest  brother.        [brother. 

Lory.  With  all  my  heart ;  but  get  him  to  redeem 
your  annuity,  however.  Look  you,  sir 

Young  F.  Look  you,  sir,  are  you  so  impenetrable 
abbckhead  as  to  believe  he'll  help  me  with  a  far- 
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Lory.  Not  if  you  treat  him  de  haul  en  has,  as  you 
used  to  do. 

Young  F.  WThy  how  would'st  have  me  treat  him? 

Lory.  Like  a  trout,  tickle  him. 

Young  F.  I  can't  flatter. 

Lory.  Can  you  starve? 

Young  F.  Yes. 

Lory.  I  can't ;  good-by-t'ye,  sir. 

Young  F.  Stay,  thoul't  distract  me.  But  who 
comes  here?  my  old  friend,  Colonel  Townly. 

Enter  Co  LON  EL  Tow  N  L  Y. 
My  dear  Colonel,  I  am  rejoiced  to  meet  you  here. 

Col.  T.  Dear  Tom,  this  is  an  unexpected  plea 
sure  ;  what,  are  vou  come  to  Scarborough  to  be 
present  at  your  brother's  wedding '{ 

Lori/.  Ah,  sir,  if  it  had  beeu  his  funeral,  we 
should  have  come  with  pleasure.  .  [still  * 

Col.  T.  Wiat,  Lory,  are  you  with  your  master 

Lory.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  starving  with  him 
ever  since  I  saw  your  honour  last.  [ga£e- 

Young  F.   Go,  go,  sir,  and  take  care  of  the  bag- 

Lory.  Yes,  sir !  The  baggage  !  O  Lord  !  I  sup 
pose,  sir,  I  must  charge  the  landJcfrd  to  be  very 
particular  where  he  stows  it. 

Young  F.  Get  along,  you  rascal.  [Exit  Lory.'] 
But,  Colonel,  are  you  acquainted  with  my  proposed 
sister-in-law  ? 

Col.  T.  Only  by  character  ;  her  father,  Sir  Tun- 
belly  Clumsy,  lives  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
this  place,  in  alonely  old  house,  which  nobody  comes 
near.  She  never  goes  abroad,  nor  sees  company  at 
home ;  in  short,  nobody  has  free  admission  there 
but  our  old  acquaintance,  Mother  Coupler,  who 
has  procured  your  brother  this  match,  and  is,  1  be 
lieve,  a  distant  relation  of  Sir  Tunbelly's. 

Young  F.  But  is  her  fortune  so  considerable? 

Col  T.  Three  thousand  a-year,  and  a  good  sum 
of  money,  independant  of  her  father,  beside. 

Young  F.  'Sdeath !  that  my  old  acquaintance, 
Dame  Coupler,  could  not  have  thought  of  me,  as 
well  as  my  brother,  for  such  a  prize. 

Col.  T.  Egad,  I  wouldn't  swear  that  yon  are  too 
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late,  his  lordship,  I  know,  hasn't  yet  seen  the  lady, 
and,  I  believe  has  quarrelled  with  his  patroness. 

Young  F.  My  dear  Colonel,  what  an  idea  have 
you  started! 

Col.  T.  Pursue  it  if  you  can,  and  you  shall  have 
my  assistance  ;  for  beside  my  natural  contempt  for 
his  lordship,  I  have  at  present  the  enmity  of  a  rival 
towards  him.  [the  widow  Berinthia? 

Young  F.  Has  he  been  addressing  your  old  flame, 

Col.  T.  Faith,  Tom,  I  am  at  present  most  whim 
sically  circumstanced.  I  came  here  a  month  ago 
to  meet  the  lady  you  mention ;  but  she  failing  in 
her  promise,  I,  partly  from  pique,  and  partly  from 
idleness,  have  been  diverting  my  chagrin  by  offer 
ing  up  incense  to  the  beauties  of  Amanda,  our 
friend  Loveless's  wife. 

Young  F.  And  Berinthia  has  never  appeared? 

Col.  T.  Oh,  there's  the  perplexity  ;  for  just  as  I 
began  not  to  care  whether  I  ever  saw  her  again  or 
not,  last  night  she  arrived:  not  condescending  to 
give  me  any  serious  reasons  for  having  fooled  me 
for  a  month,  I  left  her  in  a  huff. 

Young  F.  Well,  well,  I'll  answer  for  it  she'll 
soon  resume  her  power ;  but  my  coxcomb  of  a 
brother  is  an  admirer  of  Amanda's  too,  is  he? 

Col.  T.  Yes,  and  I  believe  is  most  heartily  de 
spised  by  her ;  but  come  with  me,  and  you  shall 
see  her  and  your  old  friend  Loveless. 

Young  F.  I  must  pay  my  respects  to  his  lord 
ship  :  perhaps  you  can  direct  me  to  his  lodgings. 

Col.  T.  Come  with  me;  I  shall  pass  by  it. 

Young  F.  I  wish  you  could  pay  this  visit  for  me, 
or  could  tell  me  what  I  should  say  to  him. 

Col.  T.  Say  nothing  to  him ;  apply  yourself  to  his 
bag,  his  sword,  his  feather,  his  snuff-box  ;  and 
•when  you  are  well  with  them,  desire  him  to  lend 
you  a  thousand  pounds,  and  I'll  engage  you  prosper. 

Young  F.  'Sdeath  and  furies  !  why  was  that  cox 
comb  thrust  into  the  world  before  me!  O  Fortune, 
Fortune,  thou  art  a  jilt,  by  gad !  [Exeunt. 

SCK NE  II. — A  Dressing  Room. 

Enter  LORD  FOPPINGTON,  and  LA  VAROLE. 

Lord  F.  Well,  'tis  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to 
"be  a  man  of  quality;  strike  me  dumb;  even  the 
boors  of  this  northern  spa  have  learned  the  respect 
due  to  a  title.  (Aside.)  La  Varole ! 

La  Var.  Mi  lor — • 

Lord,  F.  You  han't  yet  been  at  Muddymoat-hall, 
to  announce  my  arrival,  have  you  ? 

La  Var.  Not  yet,  mi  lor. 

Lord  F.  Then  you  need  not  go  till  Saturday. 
[Exit  La  Varole.']  as  I  am  in  no  particular  haste 
to  view  my  intended  sposa,  I  shall  sacrifice  a  day 
or  two  more  to  the  pursuit  of  my  friend  Loveless's 
wife :  Amanda  is  a  charming  creature,  strike  me 
ugly  :  and  if  I  have  any  decernment  in  the  world, 
she  thinks  no  less  of  my  Lord  Foppington. 
Re-enter  LA.  VAROLE. 

La  Var.  Mi  lor,  de  shoemaker,  de  tailor,  de  ho 
sier,  de  sempstress,  de  peru,  be  all  ready,  if  your 
lordship  please  to  dress. 

Lord  F.  'Tis  well ;  admit  them. 

La  Var.  Hey,  messieurs,  entrez. 

Enter  Tailor,  Shoemaker,  and  Servants. 

LordF.  So,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  have  all  taken 
pains  to  shew  yourselves  masters  in  your  profes- 

Tai.  I  think  I  may  presume,  sir, —  [sions. 

La  Var.  My  lor,  you  clown,  you. 

Tai.  My  lord,  I  ask  your  lordship's  pardon,  my 
lord.  I  hope  my  lord,  your  lordship  will  be  pleas 
ed  to  own  I  have  brought  your  lordship  as  accom 
plished  a  suit  of  clothes  as  ever  peer  of  England 
wore  ;  will  your  lordship  please  to  view  'em  now  ? 

Lord  F.  Ay  ;  but  let  my  people  dispose  the 
glasses  so  that  I  may  see  myself  before  and  behind; 
for  I  love  to  see  myself  all  round. 

Enter  YOUNG  FASHION  and  LORY. 

Young  F.  Heyday !  what  the  devil  have  we  here? 
Sure  my  gentleman's  grown  a  favourite  at  court, 
lie  has  got  so  many  people  at  his  levee.  (Apart.) 

Lory.  Sir,  these  people  come  in  order  to  make 


him  a  favourite  at  court,  they  are  to  establish  him 
with  the  ladies.     ( Apart.) 

Young  F.  Good  heaven !  to  what  an  ebb  of  taste 
are  women  fallen,  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of 
a  laced  coat  to  recommend  a  gallant  to  them.  (Apart) 

Lory.  Sir,  tailors  and  hair-dressers  debauch  all 
the  women.  (Apart.) 

Young  F.  Thou  say'st  true.  But  now  for  my 
reception.  (Apart.) 

Lord  F.  (To  Tailor.)  Death,  and  eternal  tor 
tures  !  sir,  I  say  the  coat  is  too  wide  here  by  a  foot. 

Tai.  My  lord,  if  it  had  been  tighter,  'twould 
neither  have  hooked  nor  birttoned. 

Lord  F.  Rat  the  hooks  and  buttons,  sir !  Can 
any  thing  be  worse  than  this?  As  Gad  shall  jedge 
me,  it  hangs  on  my  shoulders  like  a  chairman's 
surtout.  [fancy. 

Tai.  'Tis  not  for  me  to  dispute  your  lordship's 

Lory.  There,  sir,  observe   what  respect  does. 

Young  F.  Respect !  D — n  him  for  a  coxcomb, 
but  let's  accost  him,  (Apart.)  Brother,  I'm  your 
humble  servant. 

Lord  F.  O  Lard,  Tarn,  I  did  not  expect  you  in 
England.  Brother,  I'm  glad  to  see  you;  but  what 
has  brought  you  to  Scarborough,  Tarn?  Look  you 
sir,  (To  the  Tailor.)  I  shall  never  be  reconciled  to 
this  nauseous  wrapping  gown,  therefore  pray  get 
me  another  suit  with  all  possible  expedition  ;  for 
this  is  my  eternal  aversion.  [Exit  Tailor.]  Well 
but,  Tarn,  you  don't  tell  me  what  has  driven  you  to 
Scarborough.  Mrs.  Calico,  are  not  you  of  my 
mind  1  [is  pleased  with  your  ruffles  ? 

Semp.  Directly,  my  lord.     I  hope  your  lordship 

LordF.  In  love  with  them,  stab  my  vitals!  Bring 
me  my  bill,  you  shall  be  paid  to-morrow. 

Semp.  I  humbly  thank  your  lordship.         [Exit. 

Lord  F.  Hark  thee,  shoemaker,  these  shoes  a'nt 
ugly,,  but  they  don't  fit  me. 

Shoei  My  lord,  I  think  they  fit  you  very  well. 

Lord  F.  They  hurt  me  just  below  the  instep. 

Shoe.  No,  my  lord,  they  don't  hurt  you  there. 

Lord  F.  I  tell  thee  they  pinch  me  execrably. 

Shoe.  Why  then,  my  lord,  if  those  shoes  pinch 
you,  I'll  be  d— .  [me  I  cannot  feel? 

LordF.  Why  wilt  thou  undertake  to  persuade 

Shoe.  Your  lordship  may  please  to  feel  what  you 
think  fit,  but  that  shoe  does  not  hurt  you  ;  I  think 
I  understand  my  trade. 

Lord  F,  Now,  by  all  that's  good  and  powerful, 
thou  art  an  incomprehensive  coxcomb,  but  thou 
makest  good  shoes,  and  so  I'll  bear  with  thee. 

Shoe.  My  lord,  I  have  worked  for  half  the  peo 
ple  of  quality  in  this  town  these  twenty  years,  and 
tis  very  hard  I  shouldn't  know  when  a  shoe  hurts, 
and  when  it  don't. 

Lord  F.  Well,  pr'y  thee  begone  about  thy  business. 
[Exit  Shoemaker.]  Mr.  Mendlegs,  the  calves  of 
these  stockings  are  thicken'd  a  little  too  much  : 
they  make  my  legs  look  like  a  porter's. 

Mend.  My  lord,  methinks  they  look  mighty  well. 

Lord  F.  Ay,  but  you  are  not  so  good  a  judge  of 
those  things  as  I  am,  I  have  studied  them  all  my 
life  ;  therefore  pray  let  the  next  be  the  thickness  of 
a  crown-piece  less. 

Mend.  My  lord,  they  are  the  same  kind  I  had 
the  honour  to  furnish  your  lordship  with  in  town. 

Lord  F.  Very  possibly,  Mr.  Mendlegs  ;  but  that 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  you  should 
always  remember,  that  if  you  make  a  nobleman's 
spring  legs  us  robust  as  his  autumnal  calves,  you 
commit  a  manstrous  impropriety,  and  make  no  al 
lowance  for  the  fatigues  of  the  winter.  [Exit  Hosier. 

Jewel.  I  hope,  my  lord,  those  buckles  have  had 
the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  being  honoured  with 
your  lordship's  approbation? 

Lord  F.  Why,  they  are  of  a  pretty  fancy ;  but 
don't  you  think  them  rather  of  the  smallest  ? 

Jewel.  My  lord,  they  could  not  well  be  larger, 
to  keep  on  your  lordship's  shoe. 

Lord  F.  My  good  sir,  you  forget  that  these  mat 
ters  are  not  as  they  used  to  be :  formerly,  indeed, 


SCENE  3.] 

the  buckle  was  a  sort  of  machine,  intended  to  keep 
on  the  shoe ;  but  the  case  is  now  quite  reversed, 
and  the  shoe  is  of  no  earthly  use,  but  to  keep  on 
the  buckle.  Now  give  me  my  watches,  (to  Serv.) 
my  chapeau,  — my  handkerchief, — my  snaff'  bax  : 
there,  now  the  business  of  the  morning  is  pretty 
well  over.  [Exit  Jeweller. 

Young  F.  Well,  Lory,  what  dost  think  on't?  a 
very  friendly  reception  from  a  brother,  after  three 
years'  absence !  (Apart.) 

Lory.  Why,  sir,  'tis  your  own  fault,  here  you 
have  stood  ever  since  you  came  in,  and  have  not 
commended  one  thing  that  belongs  to  him.  (Apart) 

Young  F.  (Servants  all  yo  off.)  Nor  ever  shall 
while  they  belong  to  a  coxcomb.  (Apart.)  Now 
your  people  of  business  are  gone,  brother,  I  hope  I 
may  obtain  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  audience  of  you. 

Lord  F.  Faith,  Tarn,  I  must  beg  you'll  excuse 
me  at  this  time,  for  I  have  an  engagement  which  I 
would  not  break  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Eh ! 
is  my  carriage  at  the  door?  Excuse  me,  brother. 

Young  F.  Shall  you  be  back  to  dinner? 

LordF.  As  Gad  shall  jedge  me,  I  can't  tell; 
for  it  is  passible  I  may  dine  with  some  friends  at 
Conner's.  [needs  talk  with  you. 

Young  F.  Shall  I  meet  you  there?  for  I  must 

Lord  F.  That  I'm  afraid  mayn't  be  quite  so  pra- 
per  ;  for  those  I  commonly  eat  with  are  a  people 
of  nice  conversation  ;  and  you  know,  Tarn,  your 
education  has  been  a  little  at  large  ;  but  there  are 
other  ordinaries  in  town,  very  good  beef  ordina 
ries.  I  suppose,  Tarn,  you  can  eat  beef?  How 
ever,  dear  Tarn,  I'm  glad  to  see  thee  in  England, 
stap  my  vitals  !  [Exit. 

Young.  F.  'Sdeath  !  Is  this  to  be  borne  1  But 
'tis  enough;  I  will  now  shew  you  the  excess  of  my 
passion,  by  being  very  calm.  Come,  Lory,  lay 
your  loggerhead  to  mine,  and,  in  cold  blood,  let  us 
contrive  his  destruction. 

Lory.  Here  comes  a  head,  sir,  would  contrive  it 
better  than  both  our  loggerheads,  if  she  would  but 
join  in  the  confederacy. 

Young  F.  By  this  light.  Madam  Coupler !  she 
seems  dissatisfied  at  something  :  let  us  observe  her. 
(Retire.)  Enter  MRS.  COUPLER. 

Mrs.  C.  So !  I  am  likely  to  be  well  rewarded  for 
my  services,  truly ;  my  suspicions  I  find,  were  but 
too  just.  What!  refuse  to  advance  me  a  petty 
sum,  when  I  am  upon  the  point  of  making  him 
master  of  a  galleon !  But  let  him  look  to  the  con 
sequences,  an  ungrateful,  narrow-minded  coxcomb. 

Young  F.  (Comes  forward.)  So  he  is  upon  my 
soul,  old  lady  ;  it  must  be  my  brother  ycru  speak  of. 

Mr*.  C.  Ha !  stripling,  how  came  you  here  1 
What,  hast  spent  all,  eh?  And  art  thou  come  to 
dun  his  lordship  for  assistance? 

Young  F.  No,  I  want  somebody's  assistance  to 
cut  his  lordship's  throat,  without  the  risk  of  being 
hang'd  for  him. 

Mrs.  C.  Egad,  sirrah,  I  could  help  thee  to  do  him 
almost  as  good  a  turn,  without  the  danger  of  being 
burn'd  in  the  hand  for't. 

Young  F.  How,  how,  old  Mischief? 

Mrs.  C.  Why,  you  must  know  I  have  done  you 
the  kindness  to  make  up  a  match  for  your  brother. 

Young  F.  I'm  very  much  beholden  to  you,  truly! 

Mrs.  C.  You  may  before  the  wedding-day :  for 

Young  F.  Good.  [your  brother's  a  knave. 

Mrs.  C.  He  has  given  me  a  bond  of  a  thousand 
pounds  for  helping  him  to  this  lady,  and  has  pro 
mised  me  as  much  more  in  ready  money,  upon  the 
day  of  the  marriage  ;  which,  I  understand  by  a 
friend,  he  never  designs  to  pay  me ;  and  his  just  now 
refusing  to  pay  me  a  part  is  a  proof  of  it.  If  there 
fore  you  will  be  a  generous  young  rogue,  and  secure 
me  five  thousand  pounds,  I'll  help  you  to  the  lady. 

Young  F.  And  how  the  devil  wilt  thou  do  that  ? 

Mrs.  C.  Without  his  aid,  I  warrant  thee.  Thy 
brother's  face  not  one  of  the  family  ever  saw ;  the 
whole  business  has  been  managed  by  me,  and  all 
his  letters  go  through  my  hands.  Sir  Tunbelly 
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Clumsy,  my  relation  is  apprised  of  his  lordship's 
being  down  here,  and  expects  him  to-morrow  to 
receive  his  daughter's  hand,  but  the  peer,  I  find, 
means  to  bait  here  a  few  days  longer  to  recover 
the  fatigue  of  his  journey.  Nowyoa  shall  goto  Mud- 
dymoat-hall  in  his  place.  I'll  give  you  a  letter  of 
introduction  :  and  if  you  don't  marry  the  girl  before 
sun-set,  you  deserve  to  be  hanged  before  morning. 

Young  F.  Agreed,  agreed ;  and  for  thy  reward — 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  well ;  though  I  warrant  thou  hast 
not  a  farthing  of  money  in  thy  pocket  now — 

Young  F.  Not  a  souse  by  Jupiter. 

Mrs.  C.  Must  I  advance  then  ?  Well,  be  at  my 
lodgings,  next  door,  this  evening,  and  I'll  see  what 
may  be  done,  we'll  sign  and  seal,  and  when  I  have 
given  thee  some  further  instructions,  thou  shalt 
hoist  sail  and  begone.  [Exit. 

Young  F.  So,  Lory,  fortune,  thou  seest,  at  last 
takes  care  of  merit. 

Lory.  Ay,  sir,  if  the  devil  don't  step  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip,  as  he  used  to  do. 

Young  F.  Why,  faith,  he  has  played  me  many 
a  sad  trick  ;  and,  egad,  I  am  almost  afraid  he's  at 
work  about  it  again  now  ;  but  if  I  should  tell  thee 
how,  thoud'st  wonder  at  me. 

Lory.  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  wondered  at  you  so 
often,  I  can  wonder  at  you  no  more. 

Young  F.  No  !  What  wouldst  thou  say,  if  a  qualm 
of  conscience  should  spoil  my  design?  [than  ever. 

Lory.  I  would  eat  my  words,  and  wonder  more 

Young  F.  Why  faith,  Lory,  though  I  have  played 
many  a  roguish  trick,  this  is  so  full  grown  a  cheat, 
I  find  I  have  scruples. 

Lory.  They  are  strong  symptoms  of  death.  If 
you  find  them  increase,  sir,  pray  make  your  will. 

Young  F.  No,  my  conscience  shan't  starve  me 
neither  ;  but  before  I  execute  this  project,  I'll  try 
my  brother  to  the  bottom.  If  he  has  yet  so  much 
humanity  about  him  to  assist  me,  though  with  a, 
moderate  aid,  I'll  drop  my  project  at  his  feet,  and" 
shew  him  how  I  can  do  for  him  much  more  than, 
what  I'd  ask  he'd  do  for  me.  This  one  conclusive 
trial  of  him  I  resolve  to  make.. 

Succeed  or  fail,  still  vie' try  is  my  lot;r 

If  I  subdue  his  heart,  'tis  well, — if  not, 

I  will  subdue  my  conscience  to  my  plot.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room. 
Enter  AMANDA  and  LOVELESS. 

Aman.  I  am  satisfied  with  every  thing  that  pleases 
you,  else  I  had  not  come  to  Scarborough  at  all. 

Love.  O !  a  little  of  the  noise  and  folly  of  this 
place  will  sweeten  the  pleasures  of  our  retreat. 

Aman.  That  pleasingprospectwill  be  my  chiefest 
entertainment,  whilst,  much  against  my  will,  I  en 
gage  in  those  empty  pleasures  which  'tis  So  much 
the  fashion  to  be  fond  of. 

Love.  I  own  most  of  them  are,  indeed,  b-it  empty; 
yet  there  are  delights  which  may  divert  an  honest 
man,  and  be  a  harmless  entertainment  to  a  virtuous 
woman  :  good  music  is  one :  and  truly  (with  some 
small  allowance)  the  plays,  I  think,  may  be  es 
teemed  another. 

Aman.  Plays,  I  confess,  have  some  small  charms. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  you  saw  last  night? 

Love.  To  say  truth,  I  did  not  mind  it  much,  my 
attention  was  for  some  time  taken  off'  to  admire  the 
workmanship  of  nature,  in  the  face  of  a  young  lady 
who  sat  some  distance  from  me,  she  was  so  exqui 
sitely  handsome. 

A  man.  So  exquisitely  handsome ! 

Love.  What,  alarmed,  Amanda?  [danger. 

Aman.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  so  when  you  are  in 

Love.  You  arfc  too  quick  in  apprehending  for  me. 
I  viewed  her  with  a  world  of  admiration,  but  not 
one  glance  of  love. 

Aman.  Take  heed  of  trusting  to  such  nice  dis 
tinctions.  But  were  your  eyes  the  only  things  that 
were  inquisitive?  who  was  she,  pray? 

Love.  Indeed  I  cannot  tell. 

A  man.  You  will  not  tell. 

Love.  Upon  my  honour  then,  I  did  not  ask... 
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Aman.  Do  you  know  what  company  was  with  her? 
Love.  I  do  not.     But  why  are  you  so  earnest. 
Aman.  I  thought  I  had  cause. 
Love.  But  you  thought  wrong,  Amanda;  for  turn 
the  case,  and  let  it  be  your  story, — 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  there  is  a  lady  at  the  door  in  a 
chair  desires  to  know  whether  your  ladyship  sees 
eompany  1  her  name  is  Berinthia. 

Aman.  Oh  dear!  'tis  a  relation  I  have  not  seen 
these  five  years,  pray  her  to  walk  in.  [Exit  Ser 
vant.]  Here's  another  beauty  for  you  ;  she  was, 
•when  I  saw  her  last,  reckoned  extremel  y  handsome. 
Love  Don't  be  jealous  now ;  for  I  shall  gaze  upon 
her  too.  Enter  BERINTHIA. 

Ha  !  by  Heavens,  the  very  woman  !     (Aside.) 

Ber.  Dear  Amanda,  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  you 
in  Scarborough. 

Aman.  Sweet  cousin,  I'm  overjoyed  to  see  you. 
Mr.  Loveless,  here's  a  relation  andafriend  of  mine, 
I  desire  you'll  be  better  acquainted  with. 

Love.  If  my  wife  never  desires  a  harder  thing, 
madam,  her  request  will  be  easily  granted. 

He-enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  Lord  Foppington  presents  his  hum 
ble  service  to  you,  and  it  be  not  inconvenient  to 
you,  he'll  come  and  wait  upon  you. 

Love.  Give  my  compliments  to  his  lordship,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him.  [Exit  Servant.]  If  you 
are  not  acquainted  with  his  lordship,  madam,  you 
will  be  entertained  with  his  character. 

Aman.  Now  it  moves  my  pity  more  than  my 
mirth  to  see  a  man,  whom  nature  has  made  no  fool, 
be  so  very  industrious  to  pass  for  an  ass. 

Love.  Nay,  Amanda;  pity  those  whom  nature 
abuses,  never  those  who  abuse  nature. 
Enter  LORD  FOPPINGTON. 

LordF.  Dear  Loveless,  I  am  your  most  humble 
servant. 

Love.  My  lord,  I'm  yours.  [slave. 

Lord  F.  Madam,  your  ladyship's  very  obedient 

Love.  My  lord,  this  lady  is  a  relation  of  my  wife's. 

Lord  F.  (Kisses  her  hand. )  The  beautifullest  race 

of  people  upon  earth,  rat  me !  Dear  Loveless,  I  am 

overjoyed  that  you  think  of  continuing  here.    I  am, 

stap  my  vitals  !     For  gad's  sake,  madam,  how  has 

your  ladyship  been  able  to  subsist  thus  long,  under 

the  fatigue  of  a  country  life  1    (To  Amanda.) 

Aman,  My  life  has  been  very  far  from  that,  my 
lord,  it  has  been  a  very  quiet  one. 

Lord  F.  Why,  that  s  the  fatigae  I  speak  of,  ma 
dam  ;  for  'tis  impossible  to  be  quiet,  without  think 
ing  :  now  thinking  is  to  me  the  greatest  fatigue  in 
the  world. 

Aman.  Does  not  yourlordship  love  reading,  then 
Lord  F.  Oh,  passionately,  madam ;  but  I  never 
think  of  what  I  read.  ['ng? 

Ber.  Why ,  can  your  lordship  read  without  think- 
LordF.  Oh,  lud!  can  your  ladyship  pray  vrith- 
out  devotion?  But,  to  say  the  truth,  madam,  let  a 
man  love  readingnever  so  well,  when  once  he  comes 
to  know  the  town,  he  finds  so  many  better  ways  oi 
passing  away  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  that  'twere 
ten  thousand  pities  he  should  consume  his  time  in 
that:  for  example,  madam,  my  life  is  a  perpetual 
stream  of  pleasure,  that  glides  through  with  such  a 
variety  of  entertainments,  I  believe  the  wisest  ol 
our  ancestors  never  had  the  least  conception  of  any 
of  'em.  I  rise,  madam,  when  in  tawn,  abaut  twelve 
o'clock.  I  don't  rise  sooner,  because  it  is  the  worsl 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  complexion  :  nat  that  ] 
pretend  to  be  a  beau ;  but  a  man  must  endeavour  to 
look  decent,  lest  he  make  so  odious  a  figure  in  the 
side-bax,  the  ladies  should  be  compelled  to  turn 
their  eyes  upon  the  play.  So,  at  twelve  o'clock 
I  say,  I  rise.  Naw,  if  I  find  it  is  a  good  day,  I  re 
salve  to  take  the  exercise  of  riding  ;  so,  drink  m} 
chocolate,  and  draw  on  my  boots,  by  two.  On  my 
return,  I  dress;  and  after  dinner,  lounge,  perhaps 
lo  the  opera. 
J3er.  Your  lordship,  I  suppose,  is  fond  of  music1 
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Lord  F.  Oh,  passionately  !  on  Tuesdays  and  Sa 
turdays  ;  for  then  there  is  always  the  best  company, 
and  one  is  not  expected  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of 
'islening.  [the  opera? 

Aman.  Does  your  lordship  think  that  the  case  at 
Lord  F.  Most  certainly,  madam.    There  is  my 
Lady  Tattle,  my  Lady  Prate,  my  Lady  Titter,  my 
Lady  Sneer,  my  Lady  Giggle,  and  my  Lady  Grin ; 
these  have  boxes  in  the  front,  and,  while  any  fa 
vourite  air  is  singing,  are  the  prettiest  company  in 
the  waurld,  stap  my  vitals !     Mayn't  we  hope  for 
the  honour  to  see  you  added  to  our  society,  madam  ^ 
Aman.  Alas!  I  am  the  worst  company  in  the  world 
at  a  concert ;  I'm  so  apt  to  attend  to  the  music. 

LordF.  Why,  madam,  that  is  very  pardonable 
in  the  country  or  at  church,  but  a  monstrous  inat 
tention  in  a  p'olite  assembly.  I  am  afraid  I  tire  the 

Love.  Not  at  all.     Pray  go  on.  [company. 

LordF.  W by ,  then,  ladies,  there  only  remains 
to  add,  that  I  generally  conclude  the  evening  at 
one  or  other  of  the  clubs  ;  nat  that  I  ever  play  deep  ; 
indeed,  I  have  been  for  some  time  tied  up  from 
losing  above  five  thousand  paunds  at  a  sitting. 

Love.  But  isn't  your  lordship  sometimes  obliged 
to  attend  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  nation? 

Lord  F.  Sir,  as  to  weighty  affairs,  I  leave<them 
to  weighty  heads ;  I  never  intend  mine  shaft  be  a 
burden  to  my  body.  [state. 

Ber.  Nay,  my  lord,  but  you  are  a  pillar  of  the 

LordF.  An  ornamental  pillar,  madam;  for  sooner 
than  undergo  any  part  of  the  fatigue,  rat  me,  but  the 
whole  building  should  fall  plump  to  the  ground  ! 

Aman.  But,  my  lord,  a  fine  gentleman  spends  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  in  his  intrigues ;  you  have 
given  us  no  account  of  them  yet. 

LordF.  So!  She  would  inquire  into  my  amours  T 
that's  jealousy,  poor  soul !  I  see  she's  in  love  with 
me.  (Aside.)  O  lord,  madam!  I  had  like  to  for 
got  a  secret  I  must  needs  tell  your  ladyship.  Ned, 
you  must  not  be  so  jealous,  now,  as  to  listen. 

Love.  Not  I,  my  lord ;  I  am  too  fashionable  a 
husband,  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  my  wife. 

Lord  F*  I  am  in  love  with  you,  to  desperation, 
strike  me  speechless !  (Apart.) 

Aman.  (Strikes  him.)  Then  thus  I  return  your 
passion,  an  impudent  fool !  [realm. 

Lord  F.  Gad's  curse,  madam  !  I  am  a  peer  of  the 

Love.  Eh !  what,  the  devil,  do  you  affront  my 
wife,  sir?  nay,  then — (Draws;  they  jig ht.) 

Aman.  What  has  my  folly  done  ?  Help !  mur 
der !  help  !  Part  them,  for  heaven's  sake! 

LordF.  Ah!  quite  through  the  body,  stap  my 
vitals !  Enter  Servant. 

Love.  (Runs  to  Lord  Foppington.)  I  hope  I  ha'n't 
killed  the  fool,  however.  Bear  him  up ;  call  a  sur 
geon  there  !  (A  Servant  crosses,  and  goes  off.) 

Lord  F.  Ay,  pray  make  haste. 

Love.  This  mischief  you  may  thank  yourself  for, 

LordF.  Imayso;  love's  the  devil,  indeed,  Ned! 
Enter  PROBE  and  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Probe,  sir,  was  just  going  by  the  door. 

Lord  F.  He's  the  welcomes!  man  alive. 

Probe.  Stand  by,  stand  by,  stand  by  ;  pray,  gen 
tlemen,  stand  by.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  did 
you  never  see  a  man  run  through  the  body  before  ? 
Pray,  standby. 

Lord  F.  Ah,  Mr.  Probe,  I'm  a  dead  man! 

Probe.  A  dead  man,  and  I  by !  I  should  laugh 
to  see  that,  egad !  [upon  his  wound. 

Love.  Pr'ythee,   don't  stand  prating,    but  look 

Probe.  Why,  what  if  I  won't  look  upon  his 
wound  this  hour,  sir. 

Love.  Why,  then  he'll  bleed  to  death,  sir. 

Probe.  Why,  then  I'll  fetch  him  to  life  again,  sir. 

Love.  'Slife!  he's  run  through  the  body,  I  tell  thee. 

Probe.  I  wish  he  was  run  through  the  heart,  and 
I  should  get  the  more  credit  by  his  cure.  Now,  I 
hope,  you  are  satisfied.  Come,  now  let  me  come 
at  him  ;  now  let  me  come  at  him.  (  Viewing  his 
wound.)  Oons!  whut  a  gash  is  here!  Why,  sir,  a 
man  may  drive  a  coach  and  six  horsesinto  your  body, 
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LordF.  Oh ! 

Probe.  Why,  what  the  devil!  hare  you  run  the 
gentleman  through  with  a  scythe  1  A  little  scratch 
between  the  skin  and  the  ribs,  that's  all.  (Aside.) 

Love.  Let  me  see  his  wound. 

Probe.  Then  you  shall  dress  it,  sir ;  for  if  any 
body  looks  upon  it  I  won't.  [saw. 

Love.  Why,  thou  art  the  veriest  coxcomb  I  ever 

Probe.  Sir,  I  am  not  master  of  my  trade  for  no- 

LordF.  Surgeon!  [thing. 

Probe.  Sir. 

Lord  F.  Are  there  any  hopes  ?  [for  a  cure  ? 

Probe.  I  can't  tell.  What  are  you  willing  to  give 

LordF.  Five  hundred  paunds,  with  pleasure. 

Probe.  Why,  then,  perhaps,  there  may  be  hopes ; 
but  we  must  avoid  a  further  delay.  Here,  help  the 
gentleman  into  a  chair,  and  carry  him  to  my  house 
presently;  that's  the  properest  place — to  bubble 
him  out  of  his  money.  (Aside.)  Come,  come; 
there,  in  with  him. 

Lord  F.  Dear  Loveless,  adieu  !  if  I  die,  I  forgive 
thee;  and,  if  I  live,  I  hope  thou  wilt  do  as  much 
by  me.  I  am  sorry  you  and  I  should  quarrel,  but  I 
hope  here's  an  end  on't ;  for,  ifyou  are  satisfied,  I  am. 

Love.  I  shall  hardly  think  it  worth  my  prosecuting 
any  further,  so  you  may  be  at  rest,  sir. 

Lord  F.  Thou  art  a  generous  fellow,  strike  me 
dumb !  but  thou  hast  an  impertinent  wife,  stap  my 
vitals!  (Aside.) 

Probe.  So ;  carry  him  off,  carry  him  off;  we 
shall  have  him  prate  himself  into  a  fever  by-and- 
by;  carry  him  off.  [Exeunt,  with  Lord  Foppmgton. 

Love.  Nay,  I  saw  his  wound;  'tis  nothing. 
Enter  COLONEL  TOWNLY. 

Col.  T.  So,  so  ;  I  am  glad  to  find  you  alive,  and 
that  you  have  corrected  him  without  further  mis 
chief,  or  you  might  have  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure 
of  executing  a  plot  against  his  lordship,  which  I  have 
been  contriving  with  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours. 

Love.  Explain. 

Col.  T.  His  brother,  Tom  Fashion,  is  come  down 
here,  and  we  have  it  in  contemplation  to  save  him 
the  trouble  of  his  intended  wedding ;  but  we  want 
your  assistance  instantly.  Tom  would  have  called, 
but  he  is  preparing  for  his  enterprize,  so  I  promised 
to  bring  you  to  him ;  so ,  if  these  ladies  can  spare  you — 

Love.  I'll  go  with  you,  with  all  my  heart; — 
( Aside.)  though  I  could  wish — how  engaging  she 
is  !  but  what  have  I  to  do  with  beauty  1  I  have  al 
ready  had  my  portion,  and  must  not  covet  more. 

Aman.  Mr.  Loveless,  pray  one  word  with  you 
before  you  go. 

Love.  What  would  my  dear? 

Aman.  Only  a  woman's  foolish  question, how  do 
you  like  my  cousin  here  ? 

Love.  Why,  I  confess  she's  handsome :  but  you 
must  not  think  I  slight  your  kinswoman,  if  I  own 
to  you,  of  all  the  women  who  may  claim  that  cha 
racter,  she  is  the  last  that  would  triumph  in  my 

Aman.  I  am  satisfied.  [heart. 

Love.  Now,  tell  me  why  you  asked. 

Aman.    At  night  I  will.    Adieu. 

Love.  I'm  your's.        [Exeunt  Love,  and  Col.  T. 

Aman.  I'm  glad  to  find  he  does  not  likeher,  for  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  persuade  her  to  come  and  live 
with  me.  (Aside.) 

Ber.  So  !  I  find  my  colonel  continues  in  his  airs. 
(Aside.) 

Aman.  For  heaven's  sake,  Berinthia,  tell  me 
what  way  I  shall  take  to  persuade  you  to  come  and 
live  with  me.  [but  one. 

Ber.  Why,  one  way  in  the  world  there  is,  and 

Aman.  And  pray  what  is  that! 

Ber.  It  is  to  assure  me  I  shall  be  very  welcome. 

Aman.  If  that  be  all,  you  shall  e'en  sleep  here 
to-night.  [will  think  me  mad. 

Ber.  To-night !  Why,  the  people  where  I  lodge 

Aman.  Let  'em  think  what  they  please. 

Ber.  Say  you  so,  Amanda?  Why,  then,  they  shall 
think  what  they  please;  for  I'm  a  young  widow, 
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and  I  care  not  what  any  body  thinks.    Ah,  Aman 
da  !  it's  a  delicious  thing  to  be  a  young  widow. 

Aman.  You'll  hardly  make  me  think  so. 

Ber.  Because  you  are  in  love  with  your  husband. 

Aman.  Pray,  'tis  with  a  world  of  innocence  I  would 
inquire,  what  is  your  opinion  of  Colonel  Towuly  ? 

Ber.  Why,  I  can  assure  you,  there's  not  a  man 
in  town  who  has  a  better  interest  with  the  women, 
that  are  worth  having  an  interest  with. 

Aman.  He  answers  the  opinion  I  had  ever  of 
him.  I  must  acquaint  you  with  a  secret:  'tis  not 
that  fool  Lord  Foppington  alone  has  talked  to  me  of 
love,  Townly  has  been  tampering  too. 

Ber.  So,  so  !  here  the  mystery  comes  out.  (Aside.") 
Colonel  Townly  !  impossible,  my  dear. 

Aman.  'Tin  true,  indeed  ;  though  he  has  done  it 
in  vain ;  nor  do  I  think  that  all  the  merit  of  man 
kind  combined,  could  shake  the  tender  love  I  bear 
my  husband:  yet  I  will  own  to  you,  Berinthia,  I 
did  not  start  at  his  addresses,  as  when  they  came 
from  one  whom  I  contemned. 

Ber.  Oh!  this  is  better  and  better!  (Aside.) 
Well  said,  innocence  !  And  you  really  think,  my 
dear,  that  nothing  could  abate  your  constancy  and 
attachment  to  your  husband? 

Aman.  Nothing,  I  am  convinced.  [betterl 

Ber.  What  ifyou  found  he  lov'd  another  woman 

Aman.  Well? 

Ber.  Well!  why,  were  I  that  thing  they  call  a 
slighted  wife,  somebody  should  run  the  risk  of  being 
that  thing  they  call,  a  husband.  Don't  I  talk  madly? 

Aman.  Madly,  indeed! 

Ber.  Yet  I'm  very  innocent. 

Aman.  That,  I  dare  swear  you  are.  I  know  how 
to  make  allowances  for  your  humour:  but  you  re 
solve,  then,  never  to  marry  again? 

Ber.  Oh,  no  !  I  resolve  I  will. 

Aman.  How  so? 

Ber.  That  I  never  may. 

Aman.  You  banter  me. 

Ber.  Indeed,  I  don't;  but  a — heavens!  I  have 
business  at  home,  and  am  half  an  hour  too  late! 

Aman.  As  you  are  to  return  with  me,  I'll  just 
give  some  orders,  and  walk  with  you. 

Ber.  Well,  make  haste,  and  we  11  finish  this  sub 
ject  as  we  go.  [Exit  Amanda.]  Well,  this  disco 
very  is  lucky !  Base  Townly !  at  once,  false  to  me, 
and  treacherous  to  his  friends !  and  my  innocent 
and  demure  cousin  too!  I  have  it  in  my  power  to 
be  revenged  on  her,  however.  Her  husband,  if  I 
have  any  skill  in  countenance,  would  be  as  happy 
in  my  smiles,  as  Townly  can  hope  to  be  in  hers. 
I'll  make  the  experiment,  come  what  will  on  it. 
The  woman  who  can  forgive  the  being  robbed  of  a 
favoured  lover,  must  be  either  an  idiot  or  some 
thing  worse.  [Exit. 

ACT  II.    SCENE  I.— A  Room. 
Enter  LORD  FOPPINGTON  and  LA  VAROLE. 

LordF.  Fellow,  let  ray  vis-a-vis  come  to  the  door. 

La  Var.  Will  your  lordship  venture  so  soon  to 
expose  yourself  to  the  weather? 

Lord  F.  Sir,  I  will  venture  as  soon  as  I  can  to 
expose  myself  to  the  ladies. 

La* Var.  I  wish  your  lordship  would  please  to 
keep  house  a  little  longer;  I'm  afraid  your  honour 
does  not  well  consider  your  wound. 

LordF.  My  wound!  I  would  not  be  in  eclipse 
another  day,  though  I  had  as  many  wounds  in  my 
body  as  I  have  had  in  my  heart.  So  mind,  Varole, 
let  these  cards  be  left  as  directed  ;  for  this  evening 
I  shall  wait  on  my  future  father-in-law,  Sir  Tun- 
belly,  and  I  mean  to  commence  my  devoirs  to  the 
lady,  by  giving  an  entertainment  at  her  father's  ex 
pense  ;  and  hark  thee,  tell  Mr.  Loveless  I  request 
he  and  his  company  will  honour  me  with  their  pre 
sence,  or  I  shall  think  we  are  not  friends. 

La  Var.  I  will  be  sure,  mi  lor.  [Exit. 

Enter  YOUNG  FASHION. 

Young  F.  Brother,  your  servant :  how  do  vou 
find  yourself  to-day?  " 
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Lord  F.  So  well,  that  I  have  ardered  my  coach 
to  the  door ;  so  there's  no  danger  of  death  this  baut, 

Young  F.  I'm  very  glad  of  it.  [Tarn. 

LordF.  Thatlbelieve'salie!  (Aside.)  Pr'ythee, 
Tarn,  tell  me  one  thing ;  did  not  your  heart  cut  a 
caper  up  to  your  mauth,  when  you  heard  I  was  run 
through  the  badyl 

Young  F.  Why  do  you  think  it  should  1 

Lord  F.  Because  I  remember  mine  did  so,  when 
I  heard  my  uncle  was  shot  through  the  head. 

Young  F.  It  then  did  very  ill. 

LordF.  Pr'ythee,  why  so? 

Young  F.  Because  he  used  you  very  well. 

Lord  F.  Well !  Naw,  strike  me  dumb,  he  starv'd 
me;  he  has  let  me  want  a  thansand  women,  for  want 
of  a  thansand  paund. 

Young  F.  Then  he  hinder'd  you  from  making  a 
great  many  ill  bargains  ;  for  I  think  no  woman  worth 
money,  that  will  take  money.  [so  too. 

LordF.  If  I  were  ayounger  brother  I  should  think 

Young  F.  Then  you  are  seldom  much  in  love? 

LordF.  Never,  stap  my  vitals!  [Amanda? 

Young  F.  Why  did  yon  make  all  this  bustle  about 

Lord  F.  Because  she's  a  woman  of  insolent  vir 
tue,  and  I  thought  myself  piqued,  in  honour,  to  at 
tack  her. 

Young  F.  Very  well.  But  now  for  business. 
(Aside.)  Brother,  though  I  know  to  talk  of  any 
business  (especially  of  money)  is  a  theme  not  quite 
so  entertaining  to  you  as  that  of  the  ladies,  my  ne 
cessities  are  such,  I  hope  you'll  have  patience  to 
hear  me. 

Lord  F.  The  greatness  of  your  necessities,  Tarn 
is  the  waurst  argument  in  the  waurld  for  your  being 
patiently  heard.  I  do  believe  you  are  going;  to  make 
a  very  good  speech,  but,  strike  me  dumb!  it  has  the 
worst  beginning  of  any  speech  I  have  heard  this 
twelvemonth. 

Young  F.  I'm  sorry  you  think  you. 

LordF.  I  do  believe  thou  art;  but  come,  let's 
know  the  affair  quickly. 

Young  F.  Why,  then,  my  case  in  a  word  is  this* 
the  necessary  expenses  of  my  travels  have  so  much 
exceeded  the  wretched  income  of  my  annuity,  tha 
I  have  been  forced  to  mortgage  it  for  five  hundrec 
pounds,  which  is  spent.  So,  unless  you  are  so  kine 
as  to  assist  me  in  redeeming  it,  I  know  no  remedy 
but  to  take  a  purse. 

Lord  F.  Why,  'faith,  Tarn,  to  give  you  my  sense 
«f  the  thing,  I  do  think  taking  a  purse  the  best  re 
medy  in  the  waurld  ;  for,  if  yon  succeed,  you  ar< 
relieved  that  way  ;  if  you  are  taken,  (drawing  his 
hand  round  his  neck)  you  are  relieved  t'other. 

Young  F.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  are  in  so  pleasam 
a  humour;  I  hope  I  shall  find  the  effects  on't. 

LordF.  Do  you  really  think  it  a  reasonable  thing 
that  I  should  give  you  five  hundred  pawnds? 

Young  F.  I  .do  not  ask  it  as  a  due,  brother ;  ] 
am  willing  to  receive  it  as  a  favour. 

LordF.  Then  thou  art  willing  to  receive  it  any 
how,  strike  me  speechless !  But  these  are  d- 
times  to  give  money  in  :  taxes  are  so  great,  repairs 
so  exorbitant,  tenants  such  rogues,  and  boquets  so 
dear,  that  the  devil  take  me,  I  am  reduced  to  thai 
extremity  in  my  cash,  I  have  been  forced  to  re 
utrench  in  that  one  article  of  sweet  pawder,  till  J 
have  brought  it  down  to  five  guineas  a  maunth 
DOW  judge,  Tarn,  whether  I  can  spare  you  five  hun 
,dred  pawnds. 

Young  F.  If  you  can't,  J  must  starve,  that's  all 
JD— n  him  !  (Aside.)  [better  husband 

LordF.  All  I  can  say  is, you  should  have  been  i 
Young  F.  Ouns  !  If  you  can't  live  upon  ten  thou 
sand  a-year,  how  do  you  think  I  should  do't  upon 
two  hundred? 

Lord  F.  Don't  be  in  a  passion,  Tarn,  for  passion 
15  the  most  unbecoming  thing  in  the  waurld,  to  the 
face.  Look  you,  I  don't  love  to  say  any  thing  to 
you  to  make  you  malancholy,  but,  upon  this  occa 
sion,  I  must  take  leave  to  put  you  in  mind,  that  a 
running  horse  does  require  more  attendance  than  a 
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;oach  horse.     Nature  has  made  some  difference 


twixt  you  and  me.  [take  her!  (Aside.) 

Young  F.  Yes  ;  she  has  made  you  older.  Plague 
Lord  F.  That  is  not  all,  Tarn. 
Young  F.  Why,  what  is  there  else  1 
LordF.  Ask  the  ladies. 

Young  F.  Why,  thou  essence-bottle,  thon  musk- 
cat!  dost  thou  then  think  thou  hast  any  advantage 
over  me,  but  what  fortune  has  given  thee? 
Lord  F.  I  do,  stap  my  vitals  ! 

Young  F.  Now,  by  all  that's  great  and  powerful, 
thou  art  the  prince  of  coxcombs  ! 

Lord  F.  Sir,  I  am  proud  of  being  at  the  head  of 
so  prevailing  a  party.  [coward. 

Young  F.  Will  nothing  provoke  thee?  Draw, 
Lord  F,  Look  you,  Tam,  you  know  I  have  always 
taken  you  for  a  mighty  dull  fellow,  and  here  is  one 
of  the  foolishest  plats  broke  out  that  I  have  seen  a 
lang  time.  Your  poverty  makes  life  so  burdensome 
to  you,  you  would  provoke  me  to  a  quarrel,  in 
hopes,  either  to  slip  through  my  lungs  into  my 
estate,  or  to  get  yourself  run  through  the  guts,  to 
put  an  end  to  your  pain,  but  I  will  disappoint  you 
in  both  your  designs ;  far,  with  the  temper  of  a  phi- 
lasapher,  and  the  discretion  of  a  statesman,  I  shall 
leave  the  room  with  my  sword  in  the  scabbard.  [Exit. 

Young  F.  So!  farewell,  brother !  and  now,  con 
science,  I  defy  thee.  [Enter  LORY.]  Lory ! 

Lory.  Sir. 

Young  F.  Here  is  rare  news,  Lory ;  his  lordship 
has  given  me  a  pill  which  has  purged  off  all  my 
scruples.  So  run  away  to  the  inn,  get  the  chaise 
ready  quickly,  and  bring  it  to  Dame  Coupler's  with 
out  a  moment's  delay.  [fortune. 

Lory.  Then,  sir,  you  are  going  straight  about  the 

Young  F.  I  am  :  away  !  fly,  Lory  ! 

Lory.  The  happiest  day  I  ever  saw.  I'm  upon  the 
wing  already;  now,  I  shall  get  my  wages.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  Garden. 
Enter  LOVELESS  and  Servant. 

Love.  Is  my  wife  within  1 

Serv.  No,  sir;  she  has  gone  out  this  half  hour. 

Love.  Well,  leave  me.  [Exit  Servant.~\  How 
strangely  does  my  mind  run  on  this  widow !  that 
my  wife  should  pick  out  her,  of  all  womankind,  to 
be  her  playfellow.  But  what  fate  does,  let  fate  an 
swer  for;  I  sought  it  not:  so!  by  heavens!  here 
she  comes.  Enter  BERINTHIA. 

Ber.  What  makes  you  look  so  thoughtful,  sir?  I 
hope  you  are  not  ill.  [not. 

Love.  I  was  debating,  madam,  whether  I  was  or 

Ber.  Allow  me  to  be  your  physician. 

Love.  Nay,  I'll  allow  you  to  be  so  yet  further ; 
for  I  have  reason  to  believe,  should  I  put  myself 
into  your  hands,  you  would  increase  my  distemper. 

Ber.  How? 

Love.  Oh !  you  might  betray  me  to  my  wife. 

Ber.  And  so  lose  all  my  practice. 

Love.  Will  you  then  keep  my  secret  ? 

Ber.  I  will. 

Love.  Well,  but  swear  it. 

Ber.  I  swear,  by  woman ! 

Love.  Nay,  that's  swearing  by  ray  deity ;  swear 
by  your  own,  and  I  shall  believe  you. 

Ber.  Well,  then,  I  swear  by  man! 

Love.  I'm  satisfied.  Now,  hear  my  symptoms, 
and  give  me  your  advice.  The  first  were  these  :— 
when  I  saw  you  at  the  play,  a  random  glance  you 
threw,  at  first  alarmed  me.  I  could  not  turn  my 
eyes  from  whence  the  danger  came  ;  I  gazed  upon 
you  till  my  heart  began  to  pant;  nay, even  now,  on 
your  approaching  me,  my  illness  is  so  increased, 
that,  if  you  do  not  help  me,  I  shall,  whilst  you  look 
on,  consume  to  ashes. 

Ber.  O  lord,  let  me  go  ;  'tis  the  plague,  and  we 
shall  be  infected.  (Breaking  from  him.) 

Love.  Then  we'll  die  together,  my  charming  angel. 

Ber.  O  'gad  !  the  devil's  in  you.  Lord  !  let  me 
go  ;  here's  somebody  coming.  [Enter  a  Servant.~] 

Serv.  Sir,  my  lady's  come  home,  and  desires  to 
sneak  with  vou. 


SCENE  2.] 

Love.  Tell  her  I'm  coming,  [  Exit  Servant.']  But 
before  I  go,  one  glass  of  nectar  to  drink  her  health. 
(To  Berinthia.) 

Ber.  Stand  off,  or  I  shall  hate  you,  by  heavens ! 

Love.  In  matters  of  love,  a  woman's  oath  is  no 
more  to  be  minded  than  a  man's. [Kisses  her.  Exit. 

Ber.\jia\     Enter  COLONEL  TOWN  LY. 

Col.  T.  So!  what's  here  1  Berinthia  and  Love 
less — and  in  such  close  conversation  !  I  cannot  now 
wonder  at  her  indifference  in  excusing  herself  to 
me.  O,  rare  woman !  Well,  then,  let  Loveless  look 
to  his  wife;  it  will  be  but  the  retort  courteous,  on 
both  sides.  Your  servant,  madam ;  I  need  not  ask 
you  how  you  do,  you  have  got  so  good  a  colour. 

Ber.  I  have  been  walking. 

Col.  T.  Is  that  all?  Pray  was  it  Mr.  Loveless 
went  from  here  just  now? 

Ber.  O,  yes  !  he  has  been  walking  with  me. 

Col.  T.  He  has ! 

Ber.  Upon  my  word  I  think  he  is  a  very  agree 
able  man  ;  and  there  is  certainly  something  parti 
cularly  insinuating  in  his  address. 

Col.  T.  So,  so!  she  has'n't  even  the  modesty  to 
dissemble.  (Aside.)  Pray,  madam,  did  I  not  come 
to  this  place  at  your  express  desire,  and  for  no 
purpose  but  the  honour  of  meeting  you?  and  after 
waiting  a  month  in  disappointment,  have  you  con 
descended  to  explain,  or  in  the  slightest  way  apo 
logize,  for  your  conduct"? 

Ber.  O  heavens !  Apologize  for  my  conduct ! 
apologize  to  you  !  Oh,  you  barbarian  !  But  pray 
now,  my  good  serious  Colonel,  have  you  anything 
more  to  add? 

Col.  T.  Nothing,  madam,  but  that,  after  such  be 
haviour,  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  the  woman 
who  can  trifle  with  the  delicate  addresses  of  an  ho 
nourable  lover,  should  be  found  coquetting  with 
the  husband  of  her  friend. 

Ber.  "Very  true:  no  more  wonderful  than  it  was 
for  this  honourable  lover  to  divert  himself  in  the 
absence  of  this  coquette,  with  endeavouring  to  se 
duce  his  friend's  wife!  O,  Colonel,  Colonel !  don't 


talk  of  honour  or  your  friend,  for  heaven's  sake! 

Col.  T.  'Sdeath  !  how  came  she  to  suspect  this  ? 
(Aside.)  Really,  madam,  1  don't  understand  you. 

Ber.  Nay,  nay;  you  saw  I  did  not  pretend  to 
misunderstand  you.  But  here  comes  the  lady  : 
perhaps  you  would  be  glad  to  be  left  with  her  for 
an  explanation. 

Col.  T.  Oh  !  madam,  this  recrimination  is  a  poor 
resource ;  and  to  convince  you  how  much  you  are 
mistaken,  I  beg  leave  to  decline  the  happiness  you 
propose  me.  Madam,  your  servant. 
Enter  AMANDA,  Colonel  Townly  whispers  Amanda 
and  exit. 

Ber.  He  carries  it  off  well,  however;  upon  my 
word,  very  well!  how  tenderly  they  part!  (Aside.) 
So,  cousin,  I  hope  you  have  not  been  chiding  your 
admirer  for  being  with  me  ;  I  assure  you,  we  have 
been  talking  of  you. 

Aman.  Fie,  Berinthia!  my  admirer!  Will  you 
never  learn  to  talk  in  earnest  of  anything? 

Ber.  Why,  this  shall  be  '  earnest,  if  you  please 
for  my  part,  I  only  tell  you  the  matter  of  fact. 

Aman.  I'm  sure  there's  so  much  jest  and  earnesi 
in  what  you  say  to  me  on  this  subject,  I  scarce 
know  how  to  take  it.  I  have  just  parted  with  Mr 
Loveless — perhaps  it  is  fancy,  but  I  think  there  is 
an  alteration  in  his  manner  which  alarms  me. 

Ber.  Indeed,  I  think  so  too. 

Aman.  Do  you,  then,  really  think  he's  false  to 
ine?  for  [  did  not  suspect  him. 

Ber.  Think  so !  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Aman.  You  are  sure  on't? 

Ber.  Positively  !  He  fell  in  love  at  the  play. 

Aman.  Right!  the  very  same:  but  who  couU 
have  told  you  this? 

Ber.  Um  ! — Oh  ! — Townly  !  I  suppose  your  hus 
band  has  made  him  his  confidant.  [say  on't 

Aman.  Oh,  base  Loveless !  And  what  did  Townly 

Ber.  So,  so !  Why  should  she  ask  that?  (Aside'. 
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Say !  why,  he  abused  Loveless  extremely,  and  said 
all  the  tender  things  of  you  in  the  world. 

Aman.  Did  he?    Oh,  my  heart!     I'm  very  ill- 
dear  Berinthia,  don't  leave  me  a  moment.  [Exeunt. 
SCENE  III.— Outside  of  Sir  Tunbelly  s  house. 

Enter  YOUNG  FASHION  and  LORY. 
Young  F.  So ;  here's  our  inheritence,  Lory,  if 
we  can  but  get  into  possession  ;  but,  methinks,  the 
seat  of  our  family  looks  like  Noah's  ark,  as  if  the 
chief  part  on't  were  designed  for  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

Lory.  Pray,  sir,  don't  let  your  head  run  upon 
he  orders  of  building  here:  get  but  the  heiress, 
et  the  devil  take  the  house. 

Young  F.  Get  but  the  house !  let  the  devil  take 
the  heiress,  I  say  :  but,  come,  we  have  no  time  to 
squander,  knock  at  that  door.  (Knocking.)  What, 
the  devil !  have  they  got  no  ears  in  this  house. 

Lory.  'Egad!  sir,  this  will  prove  some  enchanted 
castle  :  we  shall  have  the  giant  come  out,  by-and- 
by,  with  his  club,  and  beat  our  brains  out.  (Knock- 
Young  F.  Hush !  they  come.  [ing.) 

Serv.  (  Within.)  Who  is  there  1      [try  breeding  ? 
Lory.  Open  the  door  and  see  ;  is  that  your  coun- 
Serv.  Ay,  but  two  words  to  that  bargain — Tum- 
mas,  is  the  blunderbuss  primed? 

Young  F.  Ouns !  give  'ern  good  words,  Lory, 
or  we  shall  be  shot  here  a  fortune-catching. 

Lory.  Egad,  sir !  I  think  you're  in  the  right  on't. 
Ho!  Mr.  What-d'ye-call- um,  will  you  please  to 
let  us  in?  or  are  we  to  be  left  to  grow  like  willows 
by  your  moat-side  ?  (Servant  looks  over  the  wall  with 
a  blunderbuss  in  his  hand.) 

Serv.  Well,  naw,  what's  ya're  business? 
Young  F.  Nothing,  sir,  but  to  wait  upon  Sir 
Tunbelly,  with  your  leave. 

Serv.  To  wait  upon  Sir  Tunbelly  ?  Why,  you'll 
find  that's  just  as  Sir  Tunbelly  pleases. 

Young  F.  But  will  you  do  me  the  favour,  sir,  to 
know  whether  Sir  Tunbelly  pleases  or  not? 

Serv.  Why,  look  you,  d'ye  see,  with  good  words 
much  may  be  done.  Ralph,  go  thy  ways,  and  ask 
Sir  Tunbelly  if  he  pleases  to  be  waited  upon ;  and, 
dost  hear  ?  call  to  nurse,  that  she  may  lock  up  Miss 
Hoyden  before  the  gates  open. 

Young  F.  D'ye  hear  that,  Lory?   (Gates  open.) 
Enter  SIR  TUNBELLY  CLUMSY,  with  servants,  armed 
Lory.  Oh  !    (Runs  behind  his  master.)    O  Lord, 

0  Lord!     we  are  both  dead  men! 

Young  F.  Fool !  thy  fear  will  ruin  us.   (Apart.) 

Lory.  My  fear,  sir?  'Sdeath,  sir!  I  fear  nothing. 
(Apart.)  W ould  I  were  well  up  to  the  chin  in  a 
horse-pond!  (Aside.) 

Sir  T.  Who  is  it  here  hath  any  business  with  me"? 

Young  F.  Sir,  'tis  I,  if  your  name  be  Sir  Tunbelly 
Clumsy. 

Sir  T.  Sir,  my  name  is  Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsy, 
whether  you  have  any  business  with  me  or  not.  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  my  name,  nor  my  face  either. 

Young  F.  Sir,  you  nave  no  cause,  that  I  know  of. 

Sir  T.  Sir,  if  you  have  no  cause  either,  I  desire 
to  know  who  you  are  ;  for,  till  I  know  your  name, 

1  sha'n't  ask  you  to  come  into  my  house  ;  and  when 
I  do  know  your  name,  'tis  six  to  four  I  donjt  ask 
you  then. 

Young  F.  Sir,  I  hope  you'll  find  this  letter  an 
authentic  passport.  (Gives  him  a  letter.) 

Sir  T.  Cod's  my  life !  from  Mrs.  Coupler!  I  ask 
your  lordship's  pardon  ten  thousand  times.  (To 
his  Servant.)  Here,  run  in  a-doors  quickly ;  get  a 
Scotch-coal  fire  in  the  parlour,  set  all  the  Turkey- 
work  chairs  in  their  places,  get  the  brass  candle 
sticks  out,  and  be  sure  stick  the  socket  full  of  laurel, 
run.  (Turns  to  Young  F.)  My  lord,  I  ask  your 
lordship's  pardon.  (To  the  Servant.)  And,  do  you 
hear,  run  away  to  nurse,  bid  her  let  Miss  Hoyden 
loose  again.  [Exit  Servant.]  I  hope  your  honour 


will  excuse  the  disorder  of  my  family.  We  are  not 
used  to  receive  men  of  your  lordship's  great  qua 
lity  every  day.  Pray,  where  are  your  coaches  and 
servants,  my  lord? 
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Young  F-.  Sir,  that  I  might  give  you  and  your 
daughter  a  proof  how  impatient  I  am  to  be  nearer 
a-kin  to  you,  I  left  my  equipage  to  follow  me,  and 
came  away  post  with  only  one  servant. 

Sir  T.  Your  lordship  does  me  too  much  honour : 
it  was  exposing  your  person  to  too  much  fatigue 
and  danger,  I  protest  it  was  ;  but  my  daughter  shall 
endeavour  to  make  you  what  amends  she  can  ;  and 
though  I  say  it,  that  should  not  say  it,  Hoyden  has 
charms. 

Young  F.  Sir,  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  them,  though 
I  am  to  her:  common  fame  has  done  her  justice. 

Sir  T.  My  lord,  I  am  common  fame's  very  grate- 
ful>  humble  servant.  My  lord,  my  girl's  young; 
Hoyden  is  young,  my  lord :  but  this  I  must  say  for 
her,  what  she  wants  in  art,  she  has  in  breeding; 
and  what's  wanting  in  her  age,  is  made  good  in  her 
constitution.  So,  pray,  my  lord,  walk  in  ;  pray,  my 
lord,  walk  in. 

Young  F.  Sir,  I  wait  upon  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— An  Apartment  in  Sir  Tunbelhfs  house. 
Enter  Miss  HOYDEN. 

Miss  H.  Sure,  nobody  was  ever  used  as  I  am.  I 
know  well  enough  what  other  girls  do,  for  all  they 
think  to  make  a  fool  o'me.  It's  well  I  have  a  hus 
band  a-coming,  or,  i'cod!  I'd  marry  the  baker,  I 
would  so.  Nobody  can  knock  at  the  gate,  but  pre 
sently  I  must  be  locked  up ;  and  here's  the  young 
greyhound  can  run  loose  about  the  house  all  the 
day  long,  so  she  can.  'Tis  very  well — 

Nurse.  (Without.)  Miss  Hoyden!  Miss,  Miss 
Hoyden !  Enter  Nurse. 

Miss  H.  "Well,  what  do  you  make  such  a  noise 
for,  ha!  Why  do  you  din  a  body's  ears  for  ?  Can't 
one  be  at  quiet  for  you? 

Nurse.  What  do  I  din  your  ears  for?  Here's 
one  come  will  din  your  ears  for  you. 

Miss  H.  What  care  I  who's  come?  I  care  not  a 
fig  who  comes,  or  who  goes,  as  long  as  I  must  be 
locked  up  like  the  ale-cellar. 

Nurse.  That,  Miss,  is  for  fear  you  should  be 
drank  before  you  are  ripe. 

Miss  H.  Oh !  don't  trouble  your  head  about  that ; 
I'm  as  ripe  as  you,  though  not  so  mellow. 

Nurse.  Very  well.  Now  I  have  a  good  mind  to  lock 
you  up  again,  and  not  let  you  see  my  lord  to-night. 

Miss  H.  My  lord!    Wfiy,  is  my  husband  come? 

Nurse.  Yes,  marry,  is  he !  and  a  goodly  person  too. 

Miss  H.  Oh !  my  dear  Nurse,  forgive  me  this 
once,  and  I'll  never  misuse  you  again;  no,  if  I  do, 
you  shall  give  me  three  thumps  on  the  back,  and  a 
great  pinch  by  the  cheek. 

Nurse.  Ah,  the  poor  thing !  see  now  it  melts  ; 
its  as  full  of  good-nature  as  an  egg's  full  of  meat. 

Miss  H.  But,  my  dear  nurse,  don't  lie  now  :  is 
he  come,  by  your  troth? 

Nurse.  Yes,  by  my  truly,  is  he. 

Miss  H.  O  Lord !  I'll  go  and  put  on  my  laced 
tucker,  though  I'm  locked  up  for  a  month  for't. 

[Exeunt. 
ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  at  Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsy's. 
Enter  Miss  HOYDEN  and  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Well,  Miss,  how  do  you  like  your  hus 
band  that  is  to  be? 

Miss  H.  O  Lord !  Nurse,  I'm  so  overjoyed  I 
can  scarce  contain  myself. 

Nurse.  Oh  !  but  you  must  have  a  care  of  being 
too  fond ;  for  men,  now-a-days,  hate  a  woman  that 
loves  'em. 

Miss  H.  Love  him  !  Why,  do  you  think  I  love 
him,  nurse?  Ecod!  I  would  not  care  if  he  was 
hanged,  so  I  were  but  once  married  to  him.  No, 
that  which  pleases  me  is,  to  think  what  work  I'll 
make  when  I  get  to  London.  Ay,  and  I  shall  have 
money  enough  to  do  so  too,  nurse. 

Nurse.  Ah !  there's  no  knowing  that,  Miss  ;  for 
though  these  lords  have  a  power  of  wealth  indeed, 
yet,  as  I  have  heard  say,  they  give  it  all  to  their 
sluts,  who  joggle  it  about  in  their  coaches,  with  a 
murrain  to  'em!  whilst  poor  madam  sits  sighing 
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and  wishing,  and  has  not  a  spare  half-crown  to  buy 
her  a  "  Practice  of  Piety." 

Miss  H.  Oh !  but  for  that,  don't  deceive  your 
self,  nurse ;  for  this  I  must  say  of  my  lord,  he's  as 
free  as  an  open  house  at  Christmas;  for  this  very 
morning  he  told  me  I  should  have  six  hundred  a 
year  to  buy  pins.  Now,  if  he  gives  me  six  hundred 
a  year  to  buy  pins,  what  do  you  think  he'll  give  me 
to  buy  petticoats  ? 

Nurse.  Ah !  my  dearest,  he  deceives  thee  foully; 
and  he's  no  better  than  a  rogue  for  his  pains. 
These  Londoners  have  got  a  gibberish  with  'em 
would  confound  a  gipsey.  That  which  they  call 
pin-money,  is  to  buy  everything  in  the  versal  world, 
down  to  their  very  shoe-knots.  But  look,  look,  if 
his  honour  be  not  coming  to  you !  Now,  if  I  were 
sure  you  would  behave  yourself  handsomely,  and 
not  disgrace  me  that  have  brought  you  up,  I'd 
leave  you  alone  together. 

Miss  If.  That's  my  best  nurse,  do  as  you'd  be  done 
by.  Trust  us  together  this  once,  and  if  I  don't  shew 
my  breeding,  I  wish  I  may  never  be  married. 

Nurse.  Well,  this  once  I'll  venture  you.  But  if 
you  disparage  me — 

Miss  H.  Never  fear.  [Exit  Nurse. 

Enter  YOUNG  FASHION. 

Young  F.  Your  servant,  madam,  I'm  glad  to 
find  you  alone,  for  I  have  something  of  importance 
to  speak  to  you  about. 

Miss  H.  Sir,  (my  lord,  I  meant,)  you  may  speak 
to  me  about  what  you  please,  I  shall  give  you  a 
civil  answer. 

Young  F.  You  give  so  obliging  one,  it  encou 
rages  me  to  tell  you  your  father  has  resolved  to 
make  me  happy  in  being  your  husband  ;  and  I  hope  I 
may  obtain  your  consent  to  perform  what  he  desires. 
Miss  H.  Sir,  I  never  disobey  my  father  in  any 
thing  but  eating  green  gooseberries. 

Young  F.  So  good  a  daughter  must  needs  be  an 
admirable  wife.  I  am,  therefore,  impatient  till  yon, 
are  mine,  and  hope  you  will  so  far  consider  the  vio 
lence  of  my  love,  that  jrou  won't  have  the  cruelty  to 
defer  my  happiness  so  long  as  your  father  designs  it. 
Miss  H.  My  lord,  how  long  is  that?  [week. 

Young  F.  Madam,  a  thousand  years  ! — a  whole 
Miss  H.  Why,  I  thought  it  was  ito  be  to-morrow 
morning,  as  soon  as  I  was  up.    I'm  sure,  nurse 
told  me  so.  [you'll  consent. 

Young  F.  And  it  shall  be  to-morrow  morning,  if 
Miss  H.  If  I'll  consent?    Why,  I  thought  I  was 
to  obey  you  as  my  husband? 

Young  F.  That's  when  we  are  married.  Till 
then,  I'm  to  obey  you. 

Miss  H.  Why,  then,  if  we  are  to  take  it  by 
turns,  its  the  same  thing.  I'll  obey  you  now,  and 
when  we  are  married,  you  shall  obey  me. 

Young  F.  With  all  my  heart.  But  I  doubt  we 
must  get  nurse  on  our  side,  or  we  shall  hardly  pre 
vail  with  the  chaplain. 

Miss  H.  No  more  we  sha'n't,  indeed  ;  for  he 
loves  her  better  than  he  loves  his  pulpit,  and  would 
always  be  a  preaching  to  her  by  his  good  will. 

Young  F.  Why,  then,  my  dear,  if  you  call  her 
hither,  we'll  persuade  her  presently. 

Miss  H.  O  lud !  I'll  tell  you  a  way  how  to  per 
suade  her  to  anything. 
Young  F.  How's  that  ? 

Miss  H.  Why,  tell  her  she's  a  handsome,  comely 
woman,  and  give  her  half-a-crown. 

Young  F9  Nay,  if  that  will  do,  she  shall  have 
half  a  score  of  them. 

Miss  H.  O  gemini !  for  half  that  she'd  marry  you 
herself.  I'll  run  and  call  her.  [Exit. 

Young  F.  So  !  matters  go  on  swimmingly.  This 
is  a  rare  girl,  i'faith  !  I  shall  have  a  fine  time  on't 
with  her  at  London.  [Enter  LoilY,  with  a  letter.] 
So,  Lory,  what's  the  matter? 

Lory.  Here,  sir  ;  an  intercepted  packet  from  the 
enemy  ;  your  brother's  postillion  brought  it.  ] 
knew  the  livery,  pretended  to  be  a  servant  of  Sir 
Tunbelly's,  and  so  got  possession  of  the  letter. 


SCENE  2.] 

Young  F.  (Looks  at  the  letter.}  Ouns !  he  tells 
Sir  Tunbellv  here  that  he  will  be  with  him  this 
evening,  with  a  large  party  to  supper.  Egad !  I 
must  marry  the  girl  directly. 

Lory.  Oh,  zounds,  sir!  directly,  to  be  sure! 
Here  she  comes.  [Exit. 

Young  F.  And  the  old  Jezabel  with  her. 
Re-enter  Miss  HOYDEN  and  Nurse. 
How  do  you  do,  good  Mrs.  Nurse?  I  desired  yonr 
young  lady  would  give  me  leave  to  see  you,  that  I 
might  thank  you  for  your  extraordinary  care,  and 
kind  conduct  in  her  education  ;  pray  accept  of  this 
small  acknowledgment  for  it  at  present,  and  depend 
upon  my  further  kindness,  when  I   shall  he  that 
happy  thing,  her  husband.     (Gives  her  money.) 

Nurse.  Gold,  by  the  maakins!  (Aside.)  Your 
honour's  goodness  is  too  great.  Alas !  all  I  can 
boast  of  is,  I  nursed  her  well,  and  so  your  honour 
would  have  said,  an  you  had  seen  how  the  poor 
thing  thrived ;  and  how  it  would  look  up  in  my  face ; 
and  crow  and  laugh,  it  would. 

Miss  H.  (To  Nurse.)  Pray  one  word  with  you. 
Pr'ythee,  nurse,  don't  stand  ripping  up  old  stories, 
to  make  one  ashamed  before  one's  love.  Do  you 
think  such  a  fine  proper  gentlemen  as  he  is,  cares 
for  a  fiddle-come  tale  of  a  child  1  If  you  have  a 
mind  to  make  him  have  a  good  opinion  of  a  woman, 
don't  tell  him  what  one  did  then,  tell  him  what  one 
can  do  now.  (Goes  to  Fash.)  I  hope  your  honour 
will  excuse  my  mis-manners  to  whisper  before  you  ; 
it  was  only  to  give  some  orders  about  the  family. 

Young  F.  Oh!  everything,  madam,  is  to  give 
way  to  business ;  beside  good  housewifery  is  a  very 
commendable  quality  in  a  young  lady. 

MissH.  Pray,  sir,  are  young  ladies  good  house 
wives  at  London-town?  Do  they  darn  their  own 
linen?  [not  to  save. 

Young  F.  Oh,  no!  they  study  how  to  spend  money, 

MissH.  Ecod!  I  don't  know  but  that  may  be 


better  sport,  ha,  nurse? 
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SCENE  II.— A  Garden.  Moonlight. 
Enter  LOVELESS. 

Love.  Now,  does  Berinthia  mean  to  make  a  fool 
of  me,  or  not?  I  sha'n't  wait  much  longer,  for  my 
wife  will  soon  be  inquiring  for  me  to  set  out  on  our 
supping-party.  Suspense  is  at  all  times  the  devil ! 
but  of  all  modes  of  suspense,  the  watching  for  a 
loitering  mistress  is  the  worst.  But  let  me  accuse 
her  no  longer  ;  she  approaches  with  one  smile,  to 
o'erpay  the  anxieties  of  a  year.  [Enter  BERINTHIA.] 
Oh,  Berinthia!  what  a  world  of  kindness  are  you 
in  my  debt !  had  you  staid  five  minutes  longer — 

Ber.  You  would  have  gone,  I  suppose? 

Love.  Egad  !  she's  right  enough.  ( Aside.) 

Ber.  And,  I  assure  you,  'twas  ten  to  one  that  I 
came  at  all.  In  short,  I  begin  to  think  you  are  too 
dangerous  a  being  to  trifle  with ;  and  as  I  shall, 
probably,  only  make  a  fool  of  you  at  last,  I  believe 
we  had  better  let  matters  rest  as  they  are. 

Love.  You  cannot  mean  it,  sure? 

Ber.  What  more  would  you  have  me  give  to  a 
married  man?  [fortunes! 

Love.  How  doubly  cruel  to  remind  me  of  my  mis- 

Ber.  A  misfortune  to  be  married  to  so  charming 
a  woman  as  Amanda? 

Love.  I  grant  all  her  merit,  but  — 'Sdeath !  now 
see  what  you  have  done  by  talking  of  her ;  she's 
here,  by  all  that's  unlucky. 

Ber.  O  Ged,  we  had  better  get  out  of  the  way  ; 
for  I  should  feel  as  awkward  to  meet  her  as  you. 

Love.  Ay,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  see  Townly  com 
ing  this  way  also.  I  must  see  a  little  into  this 
matter.  (  Steps  aside. ) 

Ber.  Oh,  if  that's  your  intention,  I  am  no  wo 
man,  if  I  sutler  myself  to  be  outdone  in  curiosity. 
Enter  AMANDA. 

Aman.  Mr.  Loveless  come  home,  and  walking 
on  the  lawn  !  I  will  not  suffer  him  to  walk  so  late, 
though  perhaps  it  is  to  shew  his  neglect  of  me.  Mr. 


[you  come  there. 


Young  F.  Yes,  nurse,  now  and  privately; 
things  being  signed  and  sealed,  why  should  Si 


Young  F.  Well,  you  shall  have  your  choice  when 

Miss  H.  Shall  I  ?  then,  by  my  troth,  I'll  get  there 
as  fast  as  I  can.  His  honour  desires  you'll  be  so 
kind  as  to  let  us  be  married  to-morrow.  (To  Nurse.) 

Nurse.  To-morrow,  my  dear  madam? 

Young  F.  Ay,  faith !  nurse,  you  may  well  be 
surprised  at  Miss's  wanting  to  put  it  off  so  long. 
To-morrow  !  no,  no ;  'tis  now,  this  very  hour,  I 
would  have  the  ceremony  performed. 

Miss  H.  Ecod  !  with  all  my  heart. 

Nurse.  Oh,  mercy !  worse  and  worse  ! 

for  all 
[Sir  Tun- 
belly  make"us"stay  a  week  for  a  w'edding-dinner  1 

Nurse.  But  if  you  should  be  married  now,  what 
will  you  do  when  Sir  Tunbelly  calls  for  you  to  be 
married? 

Miss  H.  Why,  then,  we  will  be  married  again. 

Nurse.  What  twice,  my  child?  [ried,notl. 

Miss  H.  Ecod !  I  don't  care  how  often  I  am  mar- 

Nurse.  Well,  I'm  such  a  tender-hearted  fool,  I 
find  I  can  refuse  yon  nothing.  So  you  shall  e'en 
follow  your  own  inventions.  [the  moon. 

MissH.  Shall  I?     O  Lord!  I  could  leap  over 

Yovng  F.  Dear  nurse,  this  goodness  of  your's 
shall  be  still  more  rewarded.  But  now  you  must 
employ  your  power  with  the  chaplain,  that  he  may 
do  his  friendly  office  too,  and  then  we  shall  be  all 
happy.  Do  you  think  you  can  prevail  with  him? 
Let  him  know  I  have  several  fat  livings  in  my  gift, 
and  that  the  first  that  falls  shall  be  in  your  disposal. 

XT XT il T'U 1_-     U-     _     __ 


Loveless,  I  must  speak  with  you.     Ha!  Townly 
again  !  How  I  am  persecuted ! 

Enter  COLONEL  TOWNLY. 

Col.  T.  Madam,  you  seem  disturbed. 

Aman.  Sir,  I  have  reason. 

Col.  T.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  I  would  to  hea 
ven  it  were  in  my  power  to  bear  the  pain,  or  to  re 
move  the  malady.  [tress. 

Aman.  Your  interference  can  only  add  to  my  dis- 

Col.  T.  Ah,  madam,  if  it  be  the  sting  of  unre 
quited  love  you  suffer  from,  seek  for  your  remedy 
in  revenge  :  weigh  well  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
your  charms,  and  rouse  up  that  spirit  a  woman 
ought  to  bear.  Disdain  the  false  embraces  of  a 
husband.  See  at  your  feet  a  real  lover;  his  zeal 
may  give  him  title  to  your  pity,  although  his  merit 
cannot  claim  your  love. 

Love.  So,  so,  very  fine,  i'faith.    (Aside.) 

Aman.  Why  do  you  presume  to  talk  to  me  thus? 
Is  this  your  friendship  to  Mr.  Loveless?  I  per 
ceive  you  will  compel  me  at  last  to  acquaint  him 
with  yonr  treachery. 

Col.  T.  He  could  not  upbraid  me  if  you  were — be 
deserves  it  from  me ;  for  he  has  not  been  more  false 

Aman.  To  you?  [to you,  than  faithless  to  me. 

Col.  T.  Yes,  madam  ;  the  lady  for  whom  he  now 
deserts  those  charms  which  he  was  never  worthy  of, 
was  mine  by  right ;  and  I  imagined  too,  by  incli 
nation.  Yes,  madam  Berinthia,  who  now — 

Aman.  Berinthia!  Impossible! 

Col.  T.  'Tis  true,  or  may  I  never  merit  your  at 
tention.  She  is  the  deceitful  sorceress  who  now 


Nurse.  Nay,  then,  I'll  make  him  marry  more     holds  your  husband's  heart  in  bondage, 
folks  than  one,  I'll  promise  him.  Aman.  I  will  not  believe  it. 


Miss  H.  Faith  !  do,  nurse,  make  him  marry  you 
too  ;  I'm  sure  he'll  do't  for  a  fat  living. 

Young  F.  Well,  nurse,  while  you  go  and  settle 
matters  with  him,  your  lady  and  I  will  go  and  take 
a  walk  in  the  garden.  [Exit  Nurse.]  Come,  madam, 
dare  you  venture  yourself  alone  with  me? 

Mus  H.  Oh  dear!  yes,  sir ;  I  don't  think  you'll 
do  anything  I  need  be  afraid  on.  [Exeunt, 


Col.  T.  By  the  faith  of  a  true  lover,  I  speak 
from  conviction.  This  very  day  I  saw  them  toge 
ther,  and  overheard — 

Aman.  Peace,  sir,  I  will  not  even  listen  to  such 
slander;  this  is  a  poor  device  to  work  on  my  re 
sentment,  to  listen  to  your  insidious  addresses. 
No,  sir,  though  Mr.  Loveless  may  be  capable  of 
error,  I  am  convinced  I  cannot  b«  deceived  so 
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grossly  in  him,  as  to  believe  what  yoa  now  report ; 
and  for  Berinthia,  you  should  have  fixed  on  some 
more  probable  person  for  my  rival,  than  she  who 
is  my  relation  and  my  friend;  for  while  I  am  my 
self  free  from  guilt,  I  will  never  believe  that  love 
can  beget  injury,  or  confidence  create  ingratitude. 

Col.  T.  If  I  do  not  prove  to  you — 

Aman.  You  never  shall  have  an  opportunity. 
From  the  artful  manner  in  which  you  first  shewed 
yourself  to  me,  I  might  have  been  led,  as  far  as 
virtue  permitted,  to  have  thought  you  less  criminal 
than  unhappy  ;  but  this  last  unmanly  artifice  merits 
at  once  my  resentment  and  contempt.  [Exit. 

Col.  T.  Sure  there's  divinity  about  her  ;  and  she 
has  dispensed  some  portion  of  honour's  light  to 
me  ;  yet  can  I  bear  to  lose  Berintbia  without  re 
venge  or  compensation  ?  Perhaps  she  is  not  so 
culpable  as  I  thought  her.  I  was  mistaken  when 
I  began  to  think  lightly  of  Amanda's  virtue,  and 
may  be  in  my  censure  of  my  Berinthia.  Surely  I 
love  her  still,  for  I  feel  I  should  be  happy  to  find 
myself  in  the  wrong.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  LOVELESS  and  BERINTHIA. 

Ber.  Your  servant,  Mr.  Loveless. 

Love.  Your  servant,  madam. 

Her.  Pray  what  do  you  think  of  this  ? 

Love.  Truly,  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 

Set:  Don't  you  think  we  steal  forth,  two  con 
temptible  creatures  1 

Love.  Why,  tolerably  so,  I  must  confess. 

Ber.  And  do  you  conceive  it  possible  for  you 
ever  to  give  Amanda  the  least  uneasiness  again  ? 

Love.  No,  I  think  we  never  should,  indeed. 

Ber.  We !  why,  monster,  you  don't  pretend 
that  I  ever  entertained  a  thought  1 

Love.  Why,  then,  sincerely  and  honestly,  Be 
rinthia,  there  is  something  in  my  wife's  conduct 
which  strikes  me  so  forcibly,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
shame,  and  the  fear  of  hurting  yon  in  her  opinion, 
I  swear  I  would  follow  her,  confess  my  error,  and 
trust  to  her  generosity  for  forgiveness. 

Ber.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  don't  let  your  respect  for 
me  prevent  you  ;  for  as  my  object  in  trifling  with 
you  was  nothing  more  than  to  pique  Townly,  and 
as  I  perceive  he  has  been  actuated  by  a  similar 
motive,  you  may  depend  on't  I  shall  make  no  mys 
tery  of  the  matter  to  him. 

Love.  By  no  means  inform  him ;  for  though  I 
may  choose  to  pass  by  his  conduct  without  resent 
ment,  how  will  he  presume  to  look  me  in  the  face 
again  ?  [face  again  1 

Ber.  How  will  you  presume  to  look  him  in  the 

Love.  He,  who  has  dared  to  attempt  the  honour 
of  my  wife ! 

Ber.  You,  who  have  dared  to  attempt  the  honour 
of  his  mistress!  Come,  come,  be  ruled  by  me, 
who  affect  more  levity  than  I  have,  and  don't  think 
of  anger  in  this  cause.  A  readiness  to  resent  inju 
ries,  is  a  virtue  only  in  those  who  are  slow  to  injure. 

Love.  Then  I  will  be  ruled  by  you ;  and  when 
you  shall  think  proper  to  undeceive  Townly,  may 
your  good  qualities  make  as  sincere  a  convert  of 
him,  as  Amanda's  have  of  me.  When  truth's  ex 
torted  from  us,  then  we  own  the  robe  of  virtue  is 
a  sacred  habit. 

Could  women  but  our  secret  counsels  scan; 

Could  they  but  reach  the  deep  reserve  of  man. 

To  keep  our  love  they'd  rate  their  virtue  high, 

They  live  together,  and  together  die.          [Exeunt. 

SCENE  ill.— Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsy's  House. 
Enter  Miss  HOYDEN,  Nurse,  and  YOUNG  FASHION. 

Young  F.  This  quick  despatch  of  the  chaplain's 
I  take  so  kindly,  it  shall  give  him  claim  to  my  fa 
vour  as  long  as  I  live,  I  assure  you. 

MissH.  And  to  minej  too,  I  promise  you. 

Nurse.  I  most  humbly  thank  your  honours  ;  and 
may  your  children  swarm  about  you  like  bees  about 
a  honeycomb. 

Miss  H.  Ecod,  with  all  my  heart ;  the  more  the 
merrier,  I  say — ha,  Nurse  ?  [Enter  LoRY.J 


[ACT  III. 

Lory.  One  word  with  you,  for  heaven's  sake. 
(Taking  Young  F.  hastily  aside.) 

Young  F.  What  the  devil's  the  matter? 

Lory.  Sir,  your  fortune's  ruined  if  yon  are  not 
married.  Yonder's  your  brother  arrived,  with 
two  coaches  and  six  horses,  twenty  footmen,  and 
a  coat  worth  fourscore  pounds  ;  so  judge  what  will 
become  of  your  lady's  heart. 

Young  F.  Is  he  in  the  house  yet? 

Lory.  No,  they  are  capitulating  with  him  at  the 
gate.  Sir  Tunbelly  luckily  takes  him  for  an  impos 
tor  ;  and  I  have  told  him  that  we  had  heard  of 
this  plot  before. 

Young  F.  That's  right.  (Turning  to  Miss  Hoy 
den.)  My  dear,  here's  a  troublesome  business  my 
man  tells  me  of,  but  don't  be  frightened,  we  shall 
be  too  hard  for  the  rogue.  Here's  an  impudent 
fellow  at  the  gate  (not  knowing  I  was  come  hither 
incognito)  has  taken  my  name  upon  him,  in  hopes 

MissH,  Oh,  the  varlet;  it's  well  we  are  mar 
ried,  or  may  be  we  might  never  have  been  so. 

Young  F.  'Egad,  like  enough.  (Aside.)  Pr'y 
thee,  Nurse,  run  to  Sir  Tunbelly,  and  stop  him, 
from  going  to  the  gate  before  I  speak  with  him. 

Nurse.  An't  please  your  honour,  my  lady  and  I 
had  best  lock  ourselves  up  till  the  danger  be  over. 

Young  F.  Do  so,  if  you  please. 

Miss  H.  Not  so  fast ;  I  won't  be  locked  up  any 
more,  now  I'm  married.  [seized  this  rascal. 

Young  F.  Yes,  pray,  my  dear,  do,  till  we  have 

MissH.  Nay,  if  you'll  pray  me,  I'll  do  any 
thing.  [Exit  Miss  H.  and  Nurse. 

Young  F.  (To  Lory.)  Hark  you,  sirrah,  things 
are  better  than  you  imagine.  The  wedding's  over. 

Lory.  The  devil  it  is,  sir!     (Capers  about.) 

Young  F.  Not  a  word — all's  safe ;  but  Sir  Tun 
belly  don't  know  it,  nor  must  not  yet.  So  I  am 
resolved  to  brazen  the  brunt  of  the  business  out, 
and  have  the  pleasure  of  turning  the  impostor  upon 
his  lordship,  which  I  believe  may  easily  be  done. 

Enter  SIR  TUNBELLY  CLUMSY. 
Did  you  ever  hear,  sir,  of  so  impudent  an  under 
taking?  [him,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Sir  T.  Never,  by   the  mass ;   but  we'll  tickle 

Young  F.  They  tell  me,  sir,  he  has  a  great  many 
people  with  him,  disguisedlike  servants. 

Sir  T.  Ay,  ay,  rogues  enow,  but  we  have  mas 
tered  them.  We  only  fired  a  few  shot  over  their 
heads,  and  the  regiment  scoured  in  an  instant. 
Here,  Tummus,  bring  in  your  prisoner. 

Young  F.  If  you  please,  Sir  Tunbelly,  it  will  be 
best  for  me  not  to  confront  the  fellow  yet,  till  you 
have  heard  how  far  his  impudence  will  carry  him. 

Sir  T.  'Egad,  your  lordship  is  an  ingenious  per 
son.  Your  lordship  then  will  please  to  step  aside. 

Lory.  'Fore  heaven,  I  applaud  my  master's  mo 
desty.  [Exit  with  Young  F. 
Enter  Servants,  with  LORD  FOPPINGTON,  disarmed. 

Sir  T.  Come,  bring  him  along,  bring  him  along. 

Lord  F.  What  do  you  mean,  gentlemen?  is  it 
fair  time,  that  you  are  all  drunk  before  supper? 

Sir  T.  Drunk,  sirrah!  here's  an  impudent  rogue 
for  you  now.  Drunk  or  sober,  bully,  I'majustice 
o'the  peace,  and  know  how  to  deal  with  strollers. 

LordF.  Strollers! 

Sir  T.'  Ay,  strollers.  Come,  give  an  account  of 
yourself.  What's  your  name?  where  do  you  live? 
do  you  pay  scot  and  lot?  Come,  are  you  a  free 
holder  or  a  copyholder?  [pertinent  questions? 

LordF.  And  why  dost  thou  ask  me  so  many  im- 

Sir  T.  Because  I'll  make  you  answer  'em,  be 
fore  I  have  done  with  you,  you  rascal  you. 

Lord  F.  Before  Gad,  all  the  answers  I  can  make 
to  them  is,  that  you  are  a  very  extraordinary  old 
fellow,  stap  my  vitals  ! 

Sir  T.  Nay,  if  thou  art  joking  deputy  lieutenants, 
we  know  how  to  deal  with  you.  Here,  draw  a 
warrant  for  him  immediately. 

LordF.  A  warrant!  What  the  devil  is't  thou 
would'stbe  at,  old  gentleman? 


SCENE  3.] 

Sir  T.  I  would  be  at  yon,  sirrah  if  my  hands 
were  not  tied  as  a  magistrate),  and  with  these  two 
double  fists  beat  your  teeth  down  your  throat,  you 
dog  you.  (Driving  him.)  [that rate? 

Lord  F*  And  why  wouldst  thou  spoil  my  face  at 

Sir  T.  For  your  design  to  rob  me  of  my  daugh 
ter,  villain. 

Lord  F.  Rab  thee  of  thy  daughter!  Pr'ythee, 
old  father,  wilt  thou  give  me  leave  to  ask  thee  one 
question?  [know  what  it  is. 

Sir  T.  I  can't  tell  whether  I  will  or  not,  till  I 

LordF.  Why  then,  it  is,  whether  thou  didst  not 
write  to  my  Lord  Foppington,  to  come  down  and 
marry  thy  daughter? 

Sir  T.  Yes,  marry,  did  I,  and  my  Lord  Fop 
pington  is  come  down,  and  shall  marry  my  daugh 
ter  before  she's  a  day  older. 

LordF.  Now,  give  me  thy  hand,  old  dad;  I 
thought  we  should  understand  one  another  at  last. 

Sir  T.  The  fellow's  mad  ;  here  bind  him  hand 
and  foot.  (  They  bind  him.) 

Lord  F.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  knight,  leave  fooling ; 
thy  jest  begins  to.  grow  dull. 

Sir  T.  Bind  him,  I  say;  he's  mad:  bread  and 
water,  a  dark  room,  and  a  whip,  may  bring  him 
to  his  senses  again. 

LordF.  Pr'ythee,  Sir  Tunbelly,  why  should 
you  take  such  an  aversion  to  the  freedom  of  my 
address,  as  to  suffer  the  rascals  thus  to  skewer 
down  my  arms  like  a  rabbit? 

Re-enter  Miss  Ho Y DEN  and  Nurse. 

Miss  H.  (Going  up  to  him.)  Is  this  he  that  would 
have  run — Fough,  how  he  stinks  of  sweets  !  Pray 
father,  lethimbe  dragged  through  the  horse-pond. 

Lord  F.  This  must  be  my  wife,  by  her  natural 
inclination  to  her  husband.  (Aside.) 

Miss  H.  Pray,  father,  what  do  you  intend  to  do 
with  him — Hang  him? 

Sir  T.  That  at  least,  child. 

Nurse.  Ay,  and  it's  e'en  too  good  for  him  too. 

Lord  F.  Madame  la  gouvernante,  I  presume  ; 
hitherto  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  families  that  ever  man  of  quality 
marched  into.  (Aside.) 

Sir  T.  What's  become  of  my  lord,  daughter? 

Miss  H.  He's  just  coming,  sir. 

LordF.  My  lord,  what  does  he  mean  by  that 
now?  (Aside.) 

Re-enter  YOUNG  FASHION  and  LORY. 
Stap  my  vitals,  Tarn,  now  the  dream's  out. 

Young  F.  Is  this  the  fellow,  sir,  that  designed 
.to  trick  me  of  your  daughter  ? 

Sir  T'  This  is  he,  my  lord ;  how  do  you  like 
ibhn  ?  Is  not  he  a  pretty  fellow  to  get  a  fortune  ? 

Young  F.  I  find  by  his  dress,  he  thought  your 
daughter  might  be  taken  with  a  beau. 

MissH.  Oh,  gemini!  Is  this  a  beau?  Let  me 
see  him  again.  (Surveys  him.)  Ha  !  I  find  a  beau 
is  no  such  ugly  thing,  neither. 

Young  F.  'Egad,  she'll  be  in  love  with  him  pre 
sently;  I'll  e'en  have  him  sent  away  to  gaol. 
(Aside.)  Sir,  though  your  undertaking  shews  you 
a  person  of  no  extraordinary  modesty,  I  suppose 
you  ha'n't  confidence  enough  to  expect  much  fa 
vour  from  me ?  (To  Lord  F.)  [dent  fellow. 

LordF.  Strike  me  dumb,  Tarn,  thou  art  animpu- 

Nurse.  Look,  if  the  varlet  has  not  the  effrontery 
to  call  his  lordship,  plain  Thomas. 

Lord  F.  My  Lord  Foppington,  shall  I  beg  one 
word  with  your  lordship  ? 

Nurse.  Ho,  ho,  it's  my  lord  with  him  now.  See 
how  afflictions  will  humble  folks. 

MissH.  Pray,  my  lord,  (To  Young  F.)  don't 
let  him  whisper  too  close,  lest  he  bite  your  ear  off. 

Lord  F.  I  am  not  altogether  so  hungry  as  your 
ladyship  is  pleased  to  imagine.  Look  you,  Tarn, 
I  am  sensible,  I  have  not  been  so  kind  to  you  as  I 
ought,  but  I  hope  you'll  forgive  what's  past,  and 
accept  of  the  five  thousand  pounds  I  offer  ;  thou 
may'st  live  in  extreme  splendour  with  it,  stap  my 
.vitals!  (Apart  to  Young  F.) 
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Young  F.  It's  a  much  easier  matter  to  prevent 
a  disease  than  to  cure  it.  A  quarter  of  that  sum 
would  have  secured  your  mistress,  twice  as  much 
cannot  redeem  her.  (Apart.) 

Sir  T.  Well,  what  says  he  ? 

Young  F.  Only  the  rascal  offered  me  a  bribe  to 
let  him  go.  [lead  on,  constable. 

Sir  T.  Ay,  he  shall  go,  with  a  plague  to  him; 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here  is  muster  Loveless,  and  muster 
Colonel  Townly,  and  some  ladies  to  wait  on  you. 
(To  Young  F.) 

Lory.  So,  sir,  what  will  you  do  now?   (Aside.) 

Young  F.  Be  quiet ;  they  are  in  the  plot.  (Aside 
to  Lory.)  Only  a  few  friends,  Sir  Tunbelly,  whom 
I  wished  to  introduce  to  you. 

Lord  F.  Thou  art  the  most  impudent  fellow, 
Tarn,  that  ever  nature  yet  brought  into  the  world. 
Sir  Tunbelly,  strike  me  speechless,  but  these  are 
my  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  my  guests,  and 
they  will  soon  inform  thee  whether  I  am  the  true 
Lord  Foppington  or  not. 

Enter  LOVELESS,  COLONEL  TOWNLY,  AMANDA, 

and  BERINTHIA.     Lord  Foppington  accosts  them, 

but  none  answer  him. 

Young  F.  So,  gentlemen,  this  is  friendly ;  I  re 
joice  to  see  you. 

Col.  T.  My  lord,  we  are  fortunate  to  be  the  wit 
nesses  of  your  lordship's  happiness. 

Love.  But  your  lordship  will  do  us  the  honour 
to  introduce  us  to  Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsy  ? 

Aniaii.  And  us  to  your  lady. 

Lord  F.  Gad  take  me,  but  they  are  all  in  a  story. 

Sir  T.  Gentlemen,  you  do  me  much  honour;  my 
Lord  Foppington's  friends  will  ever  be  welcome  to 
me  and  mine.  [ladies. 

Young  F.  My  love,  let  me  introduce  you  to  these 

Miss  H.  By  goles,  they  look  so  fine  and  so  stiff', 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  come  nigh  'em. 

Aman.  A  most  engaging  lady,  indeed  ! 

Miss  H.  Thank  ye,  ma'am. 

Ber.  And  I  doubt  not,  will  soon  distinguish  her 
self  in  the  beau  monde. 

MissH.  Where  is  that? 

Young  F.  You'll  soon  learn,  my  dear. 

Love.  But,  Lord  Foppington — 

LordF.  Sir! 

Love.  Sir !  I  was  not  addressing  myself  to  you, 
sir  !  Pray  who  is  this  gentleman?  He  seems  ra 
ther  in  a  singular  predicament. 

Col.  T.  For  so  well-dressed  a  person,  a  little 
oddly  circumstanced,  indeed. 

Sir  T.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  So,  these  are  your  friends 
and  your  guests,  ha,  my  adventurer? 

LordF.  I  am  struck  dumb  with  their  impu 
dence,  and  cannot  positively  say  whether  I  shall 
ever  speak  again  or  not. 

Sir  T.  Whv,  sir,  this  modest  gentleman  wanted 
to  pass  himself  upon  me  as  Lord  Foppington,  and 
carry  off'  my  daughter. 

Love.  A  likely  plot  to  succeed,  truly,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  F.  As  Gad  shall  judge  me,  Loveless,  I  did 
not  expect  this  from  thee.  Come,  pr'ythee  confess 
the  joke;  tell  Sir  Tnnbelly  that  I  am  the  real  Lord 
Foppington,  who  yesterday  made  love  to  thy  wife; 
was  honoured  by  her  with  a  slap  on  the  face,  and  after 
wards  pinked  through  the  body  by  thee.  [thus? 

Sir  T.  A  likely  story,  that  a  peer  would  behave 

Love.  A  pretty  fellow,  indeed,  that  would  scan 
dalize  the  character  he  wants  to  assume  •  bat  what 
will  you  do  with  him,  Sir  Tunbelly? 

SirT.  Commit  him,  certainly,  unless  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  choose  to  pardon  him. 

Lord  F.  Bride  and  bridegroom!  For  Gad's 
sake,  Sir  Tunbelly,  'tis  tartnre  to  me  to  hear  you 
call  'em  so. 

MissH.  Why,  you  ugly  thing,  what,  would 
you  have  him  call  us,  dog  and  cat? 

LordF.  By  no  means,  Miss;  for  that  sounds 
ten  times  more  like  man  and  wife  than  t'other. 

Sir  T.  A  precious  rogue  this  to  come  a  wooing. 
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He-enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  There  are  some  gentlefolks  below  to  wait 
upon  Lord  Foppington. 

Col.  T.  'Sdeath,  Tom,  what  will  you  do  now? 
(Apart  to  Young  F.) 

Lord  F.  Now,  SirTunbelly,  here  are  witnesses, 
who  I  believe  are  not  corrupted. 

Sir  T.  Peace,  fellow  !  Would  your  lordship 
choose  to  have  your  guests  shewn  here,  or  shall 
they  wait  till  we  come  to  'em? 

Young  F.  I  believe,  Sir  Tunbelly,  we  had  bet 
ter  not  have  these  visitors  here  yet.  Egad,  all 
must  out.  (Aside.} 

Love.  Confess,  confess,  we'll  stand  by  you. 
(Apart  to  Young  F.} 

Lord  F.  Nay,  Sir  Tunbelly,  I  insist  on  your 
calling  evidence  on  both  sides ;  and  if  I  do  not 
prove  that  fellow  an  impostor — 

Young  F.  Brother,  I  will  save  you  the  trouble, 
by  now  confessing  that  I  am  not  what  I  have  pass 
ed  myself  for.  SirTunbelly,  I  am  a  gentleman, 
and  I  flatter  myself  a  man  of  character;  but 'tis 
with  great  pride  I  assure  you  I  am  not  Lord  Fop 
pington. 

SirT.  Ouns!  what's  this?  an  impostor?  a  cheat? 
fire  and  faggots,  sir,  if  you  are  not  Lord  Fopping 
ton,  who  the  devil  are  you? 

Young  F.  Sir,  the  best  of  my  condition  is,  I  am 
your  son-in-law  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  am  bro 
ther  to  that  noble  peer. 

Lord  F.  Impudent  to  the  last,  Gad  dem  me. 

Sir  T.  My  son-in-law  !  Not  yet  I  hope. 

Young  F.  Pardon  me,  sir;  thanks,  to  the  good 
ness  of  your  chaplain,  and  the  kind  offices  of  this 
old  gentlewoman. 

Lory.  'Tis  true,  indeed,  sir  ;  I  gave  your  daugh 
ter  away,  and  Mrs. Nurse,  here,  was  clerk. 

Sir  T.  Knock  that  rascal  down  !  But  speak,  Je- 
zabel,  how's  this? 

Nurse.  Alas !  your  honour,  forgive  me  !  I  have 
been  overreached  in  this  business  as  well  as  you. 
Your  worship  knows,  if  the  wedding-dinner  had 
been  ready,  you  would  have  given  her  away  with 
your  own  hands.  [quainting  me? 

Sir  T.  But  how  durst  you  do  this,  without  ac- 

Nurse.  Alas  !  if  yonr  worship  bad  seen  how  the 
poor  thing  begged  and  prayed,  and  clung  and 
twined  about  me  like  ivy  round  an  old  wall,  you 
would  say,  I,  who  had  nursed  it,  and  reared  it, 
must  have  had  a  heart  like  stone  to  refuse  it. 

Sir  T.  Ouns !  I  shall  go  mad!  Unloose  my  lord, 
there,  you  scoundrels. 

Lord  F.  Why,  when  these  gentlemen  are  at  lei 
sure,  I  should  be  glad  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
son-in-law,  with  a  little  more  freedom  of  address. 

Miss  H.  'Egad,  though,  I  don't  see  which  is  to 
be  my  husband,  after  all. 

Love.  Come,  come,  SirTunbelly,  a  man  of  your 
understanding  must  perceive,  that  an  affair  of  this 
kind  is  not  to  be  mended  by  anger  and  reproaches. 

Col.  T.  Take  my  word  for  it,  SirTunbelly,  you 
fire  only  tricked  into  a  son-in-law  you  may  be  proud 
of;  my  friend,  Torn  Fashion,  is  as  honest  a  fellow 
as  ever  breathed. 

Love.  That  he  is,  depend  on't;  and  will  hunt  or 
drink  with  you  most  affectionately  ;  be  generous, 
old  boy,  and  forgive  them. 

Sir  T.  Never.  The  hussy !  when  I  had  set  my 
heart  on  getting  her  a  title. 

Lord  F.  Now,  Sir  Tunbelly,  that  I  am  untruss- 
ed,  give  me  leave  to  thank  thee  for  the  very  ex 
traordinary  reception  I  have  met  with  in  thy  d — d 
execrable  mansion  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  as 
sure  you,  that  of  all  the  bumpkins  and  blockheads 
I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with,  thon  art 
the  most  obstinate  and  egregious,  strike  me  ugly! 

Sir  T.  What's  this?  I  believe  you  are  both 
rogues  alike. 

Lord  F.  No,  Sir  Tunbelly,  thou  wilt  find,  to  thy 
unspeakable  mortification,  that  I  am  the  real  Lord 
Foppington,  who  was  to  have  disgraced  my  self  by 


[ACT  III. 

an  alliance  with  a  clod;  and  that  tbou  hast  match 
ed  thy  girl  to  a  beggarly  younger  brother  of  mine, 
whose  title-deeds  might  be  contained  in  thy  to 
bacco-box. 

Sir  T.  Puppy  !  puppy  !  T  might  prevent  their 
being  beggars,  if  1  chose  it ;  for  I  could  give  'em 
as  good  a  rent-roll  as  your  lordship. 

LordF.  Ay,  old  fellow,  but  you  will  not  do  that, 
for  that  would  be  acting  like  a  Christian,  and  thou 
art  a  barbarian,  stap  my  vitals. 

Sir  T.  Udzookers  !  Now  six  such  words  more, 
and  I'll  forgive  them  directly. 

Love.  'Slife,  SirTunbelly,  you  should  do  il,  and 
bless  yourself.  Ladies,  what  say  you? 

Aman.  Good  Sir  Tunbelly,  you  must  consent. 
Ber.  You've  been  young  yourself,  Sir  Tunbelly. 
SirT.  Well,  then,  if  I  must,  I  must;  but  turn, 
turn  that  sneering  lord  out,  however,  and  let  me 
be  revenged  on  somebody.     But  first  look  whether 
I  am  a  barbarian  or  not;  there,  children,  I  join 
your  hands  ;  and  when  I'm  in  a  better  humour,  I'll 
give  you  my  blessing. 

Love.  Nobly  done,  Sir  Tunbelly ;  and  we  shall 
see  you  dance  at  a  grandson's  christening  yet. 

Miss  H.  By  goles    though,  I    don't   understand 
this.     What,  a  n't  I  to  be  a  lady,  after  all?  only 
plain  Mrs. — What's  my  husband's  name,  Nurse? 
Nurse.  Squire  Fashion.  [nothing. 

MissH.  Squire,  is  he?  Well,  that's  better  than 
LordF.  Now  I  will  put  on  a  philosophic  air, 
and  shew  these  people,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
put  a  man  of  my  quality  out  of  countenance. 
(Aside.)  Dear  Tarn,  since  things  are  fallen  out, 
pr'ythee  give  me  leave  to  wish  thee  joy  ;  I  do  it 
de  bon  cozur,  strike  me  dumb  !  You  have  married 
into  a  family  of  great  politeness  and  uncommon 
elegance  of  manners,  and  your  bride  appears  to  be 
a  lady  beautiful  in  person,  modest  in  her  deport 
ment,  refined  in  her  sentiments,  and  of  nice  morality, 
split  my  windpipe !  [he  calls  me  names. 

MissH.  By  goles,  husband,  break  his  bones,  if 
Young  F.    Your   lordship   may   keep   up  your 
spirits  with  your  grimace,  if  you  please ;  I  shall 
support  mine,  by  Sir  Tunbelly's  favour,  with  this 
lady  and  three  thousand  pounds  a- year. 

LordF.  Well,  adieu,  Tarn;  ladies,  I  kiss  your 
hands.  SirTunbelly,  I  shall  now  quit  this  thy  den, 
but  while  I  retain  the  use  of  my  arms,  I  shall  ever 
remember  thou  art  a  deinn'd  horrid  savage,  Ged 
demn  me.  [Exit. 

SirT.  By  the  mass,  'tis  well  he's  gone,  for  I 
should  ha'  been  provoked,  by-and-by,  to  ha'  dun 
un  amischief.  Well,  if  this  is  a  lord,  I  think  Hoy 
den  has  luck  o'her  side,  in  troth. 

Col.  T.  She  has  indeed,  SirTunbelly ;  but  I  hear 
the  fiddles ;  his  lordship,  I  know,  had  provided  'em. 
Love.  O,  a  dance  and  a  bottle,  Sir  Tunbelly,  by 
all  means. 

Sir  T.  I  had  forgot  the  company  below ;  well — . 
what — we  must  be  merry  then,  ha?  and  dance  and 
drink,  ha?  Well,  'fore  George,  you  sha'n't  say  I 
do  these  things  by  halves.  Son-in-law,  thee  looks 
a  hearty  rogue,  so  we'll  have  a  night  on't;  and 
which  of  these  ladies  will  be  the  old  man's  partner, 
ha  ?  Ecod,  I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  be  in  so 
good  a  humour. 

Ber.  Well,  SirTunbelly,  my  friend  and  I  both 
will  endeavour  to  keep  you  so  ;  you  have  done  a 
generous  action,  and  are  entitled  to  our  attention, 
If  you  should  be  at  a  loss  to  divert  your  new  guests, 
we  will  assist  you  to  reiatetothem  the  plot  of  your 
daughter's  marriage,  and  his  lordship's  deserved 
mortification  ;  a  subject  which,  perhaps  may  afford 
no  bad  evening's  entertainment. 

SirT.  Ecod,  with  all  iny  heart;  though  I  am  a 
main  bungler  at  a  long  story. 

Ber.  Never  fear,  we  will  assist  you,  if  the  tale 
is  judged  worth  being  repeated;  but  of  this  you 
may  be  assured,  thaf  while  the  intention  is  evi 
dently  to  please,  British  auditors  will  ever  be  in 
dulgent  to  the  errors  of  the  performance.  [Exeunt. 
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Act  IV.  Scene  I. 


SIR   JOHN    MILLAMOUR 
SIR   HARRY    LOVEWIT 
CAPTAIN    BYGROVE 
MILLAMOUR 


CHARACTERS. 

DASHWOULD 
MALVIL 
BYGROVE 
LADY"  BELL 


LADY   JANE 
MRS.  BROMLEY 
MISS   NEVILLE 
LA    ROUGE 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  Sir  John  Millamour's 
House. 

Enter  SIR  JOHN  MILLAMOUR  and  BYGROVE. 

Byg.  Why,  then,  I'll  marry  again,  and  disin 
herit  him. 

Sir  John.  Brother  Bygrove,  you  think  too  se 
verely  in  these  matters. 

Byg.  Well  argued,  truly!  he  that  should  obey  is 
to  judge  for  himself,  and  you  that  are  his  governor, 
are  to  be  directed  by  him. 

Sir  John.  Your  system  and  mine  differ  widely, 
brother  Bygrove.  My  son  is  of  an  enlarged  and 
liberal  understanding,  and  I  a  father  of  mild  autho 
rity. 

Byg.  If  I  see  anything  wrong,  I  accost  him  di 
rectly  :  Lookye,  sir,  do  you  think  to  go  on  in  this 
fashion?  Not  during  my  life,  1  promise  you:  I 
will  acknowledge  you  no  longer  than  you  prove 
worthy  ;  and  if  you  can't  discern  what  is  befitting 
you,  I  at  least  will  judge  what  is  proper  on  my 
part. 

Sir  John.  Well,  George  and  I  have  lived 
together  as  friends.  From  a  boy,  I  endeavour 
ed  to  subject  him  rather  to  his  reason  than  his 
fears. 

Byg.  But  the  consequence  of  all  this?  Has  he 
a  settled  opinion?  a  tixed  principle  for  a  moment? 

Sir  John.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  see  a  person 
there.  Charles!  Charles!  this  wav, 


Enter  CHARLES. 

Sir  John.  Well,  Charles,  what  is  he  about? 

Char.  Very  busy,  sir;  a  thousand  things  in 
hand. 

Byg.  And  all  at  the  same  time,  I'll  warrant. 

Char.  We  have  a  deal  to  employ  us,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Have  you  sounded  him  in  regard  to 
what  I  mentioned  last  night? 

Char.  That's  what  I  wanted  to  tell  your  honour. 
Last  night,  sir,  as  he  was  going  to  bed,  I  touched 
upon  the  subject;  dropt  a  hint  or  two,  that  it  is 
now  time  to  think  of  raising  heirs  to  himself;  en 
larged  upon  the  comforts  of  matrimony,  and  I 
think  with  no  small  degree  of  eloquence. 

Byg.  The  fellow  is  laughing  at  you. 

Sir  John.  Well,  and  how  ?  What  effect? 

Char.  A  very  visible  effect,  sir.  This  morning 
early,  my  master  rings  his  bell.  Charles,  says 
he,  I  have  been  considering  what  you  said  last 
night ;  I  shall  pay  a  visit  to  the  young  ladies,  and, 
I  believe,  I  shall  marry  one  of  them. 

Sir  John.  There,  Mr.  Bygrove  :  I  am  for  ever 
obliged  to  you,  Charles.  Well,  go  on. 

Char.  I  fly  immediately  to  get  him  his  things  to 
dress,  and  return  in  an  instant.  Charles,  says  he, 
then  tossed  himself  back  in  his  chair,  beat  the 
ground  with  his  heel,  and  fell  a  reading.  Won't 
your  honour  get  ready  to  visit  the  young  ladies  ? 
The  ladies  !  what  ladies,  you  blockhead?  Ladj 
Bell,  and  Lady  Jane,  your  honour,  Mrs.  Bromley  s 
handsome  nieces.  Fob!  you're  a  numskull,  says 
he,  with  an  oblique  kind  of  a  smile ;  stretched  hi* 
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arms,  yawned,  talked  to  himself,  and  bade  me  go 
about  my  business. 

Byg.  I  knew  it  would  end  so.  There  is  not  a 
crane-neck  carriage  in  town  can  give  a  short  turn 
with  him. 

Sir  John.  This  is  provoking.  Anybody  with 
him  this  morning? 

Char.  He  has  had  a  power  of  people  with  him, 
sir — a  commission-broker,  to  sell  him  a  company 
in  a  marching  regiment;  the  mayor  of  a  borough, 
about  a  seat  in  parliament.  And  there  are  seve 
ral  with  him,  now,  sir.  There  is  Sir  Harry  Love- 
wit,  and — 

Byg.  Ay,  Sir  Harry  !  I  am  glad  he  is  of  age, 
and  that  I  am  no  longer  his  guardian. 

Char.  He  is  with  my  master,  sir ;  and  there  is 
Mr.  Malvil,  and  Mr.  Dashwould,  and — (Bellrings.) 
— He  rings,  sir;  }ou  will  pardon  me,  I  must  be 
gone,  sir.  [Exit. 

Byg.  And  that  fellow,  Dashwould ;  he  is  the 
ruin  of  your  son,  and  of  poor  Sir  Harry  into  the 
bargain.  He  has  wit  to  ridicule  you;  invention  to 
frame  a  story  of  you  ;  humour  to  help  it  about, 
and  when  he  has  set  the  town  a  laughing,  he  puts 
on  a  familiar  air,  and  shakes  you  by  the  hand. 

Enter  MALVIL. 

Mai.  Intolerable !  there  is  no  being  safe  where 
Le  is.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  throw  a  veil 
over  the  infirmities  of  my  friend,  than  seek  a  ma 
licious  pleasure  in  the  detection.  That's  my  way 
of  thinking.  - 

Sir  John.  I  fancy  you  are  right.  This  son  of 
mine  does  so  perplex  me. 

Mai.  Pray,  Mr.  Bygrove,  give  me  leave.  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  certain  whispers  about  a  friend  of 
ours. 

Byg.  About  whom?  the  widow,  Mrs.  Bromley? 

Mai.  Oh!  no,  no;  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
her  ;  though  I — Pray  don't  you  think  she  throws 
out  the  lure  for  a  young  husband? 

Byg.  For  a  husband,  yes,  but  not  too  young  a 
one  ;  you  can  serve  my  interest  in  that  quarter. 

Mai.  I  know  it ;  rely  upon  my  friendship.  But 
have  you  heard  nothing  of  an  eminent  Turkey  mer 
chant  ? 

Byg.  Mr.  Freeport  1 

Mai.  I  say  nothing  ;  I  don't  like  the  affair ;  have 
you  really  lieard  nothing  1  Any  money  of  yours 
in  his  bauds? 

Byg.  Poh  !  as  safe  as  the  bank. 

Mai.  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  hope  I  am ;  I 
was  in  company  the  other  night ;  several  mem 
bers  of  parliament  present;  they  did  not  speak 
plainly ;  hints  and  inuendoes  only  ;  you  won't  let  it 
it  go  any  further.  His  seat  in  the  house,  they  all 
agreed,  is  perfectly  convenient  at  this  juncture. 
I  hope  the  cloud  will  blow  over.  I  shall  remem 
ber  you  with  the  widow. 

Byg.  One  good  turn  deserves  another ;  I  sha'n't 
be  unmindful  of  your  interest. 

Mai.  There  now,  you  hurt  me  ;  you  know  my 
delicacy ;  must  friendship  never  act  a  disinterested 
part  ?  I  esteem  yon,  Mr.  Bygrove,  and  that's  suf 
ficient.  Sir  John,  give  me  leave  to  say,  the  man 
who  busies  himself  about  other  people's  affairs,  is 
a  pragmatical  character,  and  very  dangerous  in 
society. 

Byg.  So  I  have  been  telling  Sir  John.  But  to 
laugh  at  everything  is  the  fashion  of  the  age.  A 
pleasant  good-for-nothing  fellow  is  by  most  people 
preferred  to  modest  merit.  A  man  like  Dash- 
would,  who  runs  on — So  \  here  comes  Scandal  in 
folio. 

Enter  DASHWOULD. 

Dash.  Sir  John,  I  rejoice  to  see  you.  Mr.  By 
grove,  I  kiss  your  hand.  Malvil,  have  you  been 
uneasy  for  any  friend  since  ? 


Mai.  Poh!  absurd!    ( Walks  away.) 

Dash.  I  have  been  laughing  with  your  son,  Sir 
John.  Pray,  have  I  told  you  about  Sir  Richard 
Doriland? 

Byg.  You  may  spare  him,  sir,  he  is  a  very  wor 
thy  man. 

Dash.  He  is  so ;  great  good-nature  about  him  ; 
I  love  Sir  Richard.  You  know  he  was  divorced 
from  his  wife  ;  a  good  fine  woman,  but  an  invinci 
ble  idiot. 

Mai.  Lookye  there,  now,  Mr.  Bygrove ! 

Byg.  My  Lady  Doriland,  sir,  was  always  ac 
counted  a  very  sensible  woman. 

Dash.  She  was  so ;  with  too  much  spirit  to  be 
ever  at  ease,  and  a  rage  for  pleasure,  that  broke 
the  bubble  as  she  grasped  at  it.  She  fainted  away 
upon  hearing  that  Mrs.  Allnight  had  two  card  ta 
bles  more  than  herself. 

Byg.  Inveterate  malice! 

Dash.  They  waged  war  a  whole  winter,  for  the 
honour  of  having  the  greatest  number  of  fools, 
thinking  of  nothingbut  the  odd  trick.  First,  Mrs. 
Allnight  kept  Sundays ;  her  ladyship  did  the  same ; 
Mrs.  Allnight  had  forty  tables  ;  her  ladyship  rose 
to  fifty.  Then  one  added,  then  t'other ;  till  every 
room  in  the  house  was  crammed  like  the  black  hole 
at  Calcutta  ;  and  at  last,  upon  casting  up  the  ac 
count,  Sir  Richard  sold  off  fifteen  hundred  acres, 
to  clear  incumbrances. 

Sir  John.  Ridiculous !  and  so  they  parted  upon 
this? 

Dash.  Don't  you  know  the  history  of  that  busi 
ness? 

Mai.  Now  mark  him ;  now. 

Dash.  Tender  of  reputation,  Malvil  ;  the  story 
is  well  known.  She  was  detected  with — the  little 
foreign  count — I  call  him  the  salamander — I  saw 
him  five  times  in  one  winter  upon  the  back  of  the 
fire  at  Bath,  for  cheating  at  cards. 

Mai.  Go  on,  sir,  abuse  everybody.  My  lady 
was  perfectly  innocent.  I  know  the  whole  affair; 
a  mere  contrivance  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  di 
vorce. 

Dash.  So  they  gave  out.  Sir  Richard  did  not 
care  a  nine-pin  for  her  while  she  was  his.  You 
know  his  way  ;  he  despises  what  is  in  his  posses 
sion,  and  languishes  for  what  is  not.  Her  lady 
ship  was  no  sooner  married  to — What's-his-name — 
His  father  was  a  footman,  and  madam  Fortune, 
who  every  now  and  then  loves  a  joke,  sent  him  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  in  a  few  years  brought  him 
back  at  the  head  of  half  a  million,  for  the  jest's 
sake. 

Mai.  Mr.  Dashwould,  upon  my  word,  sir — Fa 
milies  to  be  run  down  in  this  manner. 

Dash.  Mushroom  was  his  name  ;  my  Lady  Do 
riland  was  no  sooner  married  to  him,  but  up  to  his 
eyes  Sir  Richard  was  in  love  with  her.  He  dressed 
at  her;  sighed  at  her;  danced  at  her;  she  is  now 
libelled  in  the  Commons,  and  Sir  Richard  has  a 
critn.  con.  against  him  in  the  King's  Bench. 

Mai.  Psha!  I  shall  stay  no  longer  to  hear  this 
strain  of  defamation.  [Exit. 

Dash.  Malvil,  must  you  leave  us?  A  pleasant 
character  this  same  Malvil. 

Byg.  He  has  a  proper  regard  for  his  friends,  sir. 

Dash.  Yes,  but  he  is  often  present  where  their 
characters  are  canvassed,  and  is  anxious  about 
whispers  which  nobody  has  heard.  He  knows  the 
use  of  hypocrisy  better  than  a  court  chaplain. 

Byg.  There,  call  honesty  by  a  burlesque  name, 
and  so  pervert  everything. 

Dash.  Things  are  more  perverted,  Mr.  Bygrove, 
when  such  men  as  Malvil  make  their  vices  do 
their  work,  under  a  mask  of  goodness  ;  and  with 
that  stroke  we'll  dismiss  his  character. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  very  right ;  my  brother  Bygrove 
has  a  regard  for  him,  and  so  change  the  sub- 
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ject.  My  son,  Mr.  Dashwould,  what  does  he  in 
tend? 

Dash.  Up  to  the  eyes  in  love  with  Lady  Bell 
and  determined  to  marry  her. 

Sir  John.  I  told  you  so,  Mr.  Bygrove  j  I  told 
you,  you  would  soon  see  him  settled  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Dashwould,  I  thank  you:  I'll  step  and  con 
firm  George  in  his  resolution.  [Exit. 

Dash.  A  good-natured  man,  Sir  John,  and  does 
not  want  credulity. 

Byg,  Ay,  there,  the  moment  his  back  is  turned. 

Dash.  Gulliver's  Travels  is  a  true  history  to  him. 
His  son  has  strange  flights.  First  he  was  to  be 
a  lawyer;  bought  chambers  in  the  Temple,  eat  his 
commons,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  Then  the 
law  is  a  d — d  dry,  municipal  study ;  the  army  is 
fitter  for  a  gentleman  ;  and  as  he  was  going  to  the 
war  office  to  take  out  his  commission,  he  saw  my 
Lord  Chancellor's  coach  go  by  ;  in  an  instant,  back 
to  the  Temple,  and  no  sooner  there,  "Poh!  plague! 
hang  the  law  !  better  marry,  and  live  like  a  gentle 
man."  Now  marriage  is  a  galling  yoke,  and  he 
does  not  know  what  he'll  do.  He  calls  his  man 
Charles  ;  sends  him  away  ;  walks  about  the  room, 
sits  down,  asks  a  question;  thinks  of  something 
else;  talks  to  himself,  sings,  whistles,  lively, 
pensive,  pleasant  and  melancholy  in  an  instant. 
He  approves,  finds  fault ;  he  will,  he  will  not ;  and 
in  short,  the  man  does  not  know  his  own  mind  for 
half  a  second.  Here  comes  Sir  John. 

Enter  SIR  JOHN. 

Dash.  You  find  him  disposed  to  marry,  Sir 
John? 

Sir  John.  I  hope  so  ;  he  wavers  a  little :  but 
still  I— 

Byg.  Poh  !  I  have  no  patience ;  my  advice  has 
been  all  lost  upon  you.  I  wish  it  may  end  well. 
A  good  morning,  Sir  John.  (Going.) 

Dash.  Mr.  Bygrove,  yours;  Sir  John  will  de 
fend  you  in  your  absence. 

Byg.  If  you  will  forget  your  friends  in  their  ab 
sence,  it  is  the  greatest  favour  you  can  bestow 
upon  them.  [Exit. 

Dash.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  what  happened  to  him 
last  summer  at  Tunbridge? 

Sir  John.  Excuse  me  for  the  present.  This  light 
young  man  !  I  must  step  and  talk  with  my  lawyer. 

Dash.  I'll  walk  part  of  the  way  with  yoa.  A 
strange  medley  this  same  Mr.  Bygrove;  with 
something  like  wit,  he  is  always  abusing  wit.  You 
must  know,  last  summer  at  Tunbridge — 

Sir  John.  Another  time,  if  you  please.       [Exit. 

Dash.  The  story  is  worth  your  hearing  ;  a  party 
of  us  dined  at  the  Sussex —  (Following  Sir  John.) 

Enter  CHARLES. 

Char.  Mr.  Dashwould,  Mr,  Dashwould ! 
Re-enter  DASHWOULD. 

Dash.  What's  the  matter,  Charles! 
Char.  My  master  desires  you  won't  go. 

Enter  Sin  HARRY. 

SirH.  Eh?  what,  going  to  leave  us? 

Dash.  Only  a  step  with  Sir  John.  Strange  va 
garies  in  your  master's  head,  Charles ! — Sir  Harry! 
going  to  wait  upon  Miss  Neville,  I  suppose.  She 
has  beauty,  and  you  have  a  heart. 

Sir  H.  Psha  !  there  you  wrong  me  now  !  Why 
will  you  1 

Dash.  Very  well ;  be  it  so.  I  can't  see  to  be 
sure ;  but  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  marry  that 
girl.  Come,  I'll  follow  you. 

Sir  H.  I  must  not  part  with  you;  I  had  rather 
Jose  the  whole  college  of  physicians.  [Exit. 


Dash.  March  on,  Sir  Hzlrry.  (Turns  to  Charles.) 
Did  you  ever  see  such  a  baronet  1  This  fellow, 
Charles,  is  as  ridiculous  himself  as  any  of  them. 

[Exit- 

Char.  Now  have  I  but  one  man  in  the  house, 
and  he  will  be  fifty  different  men  in  a  moment. 
Hurry  !  hurry  !  nothing  but  hurry !  Get  ine  this  ; 
get  me  that ;  get  me  t'other.  A  poor  servant  does 
not  know  which  way  to  turn  himself  in  this  house. 

Enter  RICHARD. 

Char.  Well,  Richard,  what  are  you  about? 

Rich.  Why  a  man  in  a  whirlwind  may  as  well 
tell  what  he  is  about.  Going  to  order  the  coachman 
to  put  up.  He  intends  to  change  his  dress,  and 
walk  to  the  Temple.  [Exit. 

Char.  What  does  he  mean  by  talking  of  the 
Temple  again  ?  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  take  to 
our  studies  once  more.  I  hate  the  law ;  there  is 
not  a  footman  in  the  Temple  has  a  grain  of  taste. 
All  mere  lawyers  !  They  have  not  an  idea  out  of 
the  profession. 

Enter  ROBERT. 

Rob.  Richard,  Richard!  where  is  he  gone? 

Char.  What's  in  the  wind  now  1 

Rob.  The  wind's  in  another  quarter.  He  has 
been  writing  verses  as  he  calls  them,  ever  since  the 
company  left  him.  He  has  torn  a  quire  of  paper, 
I  believe,  and  now  he  wants  the  carriage  directly. 

[Exit. 

Char.  Run  and  order  it.  I  had  rather  be  a  coun 
try  curate,  than  go  on  in  this  manner.  (Bell rings.) 
What  is  he  at  now? 

Mil.  (Within.)  Charles!  who  answers  there? 

Char.  Ay,  now  for  the  old  work. 

Enter  MiLLAMOUR. 

Mil.  Is  the  chariot  ready? 

Char.  At  the  door,  sir. 

Mil.  Do  you  step  to  Mrs.  Bromley's,  and — per 
haps  it  would  be  better  to — No,  do  you  step, 
Charles,  and — you  need  not  mind  it,  another  time 
will  do  as  well.  [Exit. 

Char.  There  again  now ;  this  is  the  way  from 
morning  to  night. 

Re-enter  MILLAMOUR. 

Mil.  The  sooner  the  better ;  I  promised  Sir 
John,  and  I  will  pay  this  visit.  Lady  Bell  reigns 
sovereign  of  my  heart.  That  vivacity  of  mind — 
'  Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix'd  as  those." 

Char.  She  is  by  far  preferable  to  her  sister,  your 
bonour. 

Mil.  Poh !  you  are  illiterate  in  these  matters. 
The  sober  graces  of  Lady  Jane !  Lady  Bell  ad 
vances  like  a  conqueror,  and  demands  your  heart. 
Lady  Jane  seems  unconscious  of  her  charms,  and 


Chur.  Which  of  them  does  your  honour  think — 
Mil.  Which  of  'em,  Charles?  (Reads  a  paper.) 

'  I  look'd,  and  I  sigh  d,    and  I  wish'd  I  could 

speak." 

Enter  ROBERT. 

Rob.  Captain  Bygrove,  sir. 
Mil.  That's  unlucky.     I  am  not  at  home ;  tell 
liin  I  went  out  an  hour  ago. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  BYGROVE. 
Mil.  My  dear  Bygrove,  I  longed  to  see  you. — 
3ut  why  that  pensive  air?  Still  in  love,  1  suppose. 
[Exeunt  Char,  and  Rob. 

Capt.  B.  My  dear  Millamour,  you  have  guessed 
t.  I  am  in  love,  and  glory  in  my  chains. 

Mil.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret?  I  suspect  my- 
elf,  plaguily.  Everything  is  not  as  quiet  here  as 
t  used  to  be. 
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Capt.  B.  Indulge  the  happy  passion.     1 
and  libertines  say  what  they  will;  there  is 


)assion.     Let  wits 
is  no  true 
happiness  but  in  the  marriage  state 

Mil.  Why  I  have  thought  much  upon  the  sub 
ject  of  late,  apd  with  a  certain  refinement,  I  don't 
know  but  a  man  may  fashion  a  complying  girl  to 
his  taste  of  happiness.  Virtuous  himself,  he  con 
firms  her  in  her  virtue;  constant,  he  secures  her 
fidelity  ;  and  by  continuing  the  lover,  instead  of 
commencing  the  tyrant  husband,  he  wins  from  her 
the  sweetest  exertion  of  tenderness  and  love.  I 
shall  most  positively  marry.  Who  is  your  idol? 
My  dear  boy,  impart. 

Capt.B.  There  I  beg  to  be  excused.  You  know 
my  father? 

Mil.  Yes,  I  think  I  do. 

Capt.B.  I  must  not  presume  to  think  for  my 
self.  I  must  contrive  some  stratagem  to  make 
him  propose  the  match.  Were  it  to  move  first 
from  me,  I  should  be  obliged  to  decamp  from  be 
fore  the  town  at  once. 

Mil.  I  wish  you  success.  My  resolution  is  taken 
and  with  the  most  amiable  of  her  sex.  She  romps 
about  the  room  like  one  of  the  graces; 'and  deals 
about  her  wit  with  such  a  happy  negligence— 

Capt.B.  An  agreeable  portrait,  but  mine  is  the 
very  reverse.  That  equal  serenity  in  all  her  ways! 
Wit  she  has,  but  without  ostentation,  and  ele 
gance  itself  seems  the  pure  effect  of  nature. 

Mil.  (Aside.)  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  not 
the  true  character  for  a  wife.  And  pray,  what  pro 
gress  have  you  made  in  her  affections? 

Capt.B.  Enough  to  convince  me  that  I  am  not 
quite  unacceptable.  My  dear  Millamour,  I  had 
rather  fold  that  girl  in  my  arms,  than  kiss  his  Ma 
jesty's  hand  for  the  first  regiment  of  guards. 

Mil.  I  am  a  lost  man.  I  shall  most  positively 
marry.  We  will  wonder  at  each  other's  felicity ; 
and  be  the  envy  of  all  our  acquaintance. 

Enter  DASHWOULD. 

Dash.  I  am  as  good  as  my  word,  you  see.  Most 
noble  Captain,  your  father  "was  here  this  morning. 
A  good  agreeable  old  gentleman,  and  about  as 
pleasant  as  a  nightmare.  Millamour,  whom  do 
you  think  I  met  since  I  saw  you? 

Mil.  Whom? 

Dash.  Our  friend  Beverley  !  just  imported  from 
Paris,  perfectly  frenchih'ed,  and  abusing  every 
thing  in  this  country — "  Oh  !  there  is  no  breathing 
their  English  atmosphere;  roast  beef  and  liberty 
will  be  the  death  of  me." 

Mil.  Ha,  ha!  poor  Beverley,  I  saw  him  last 
summer,  at  Paris,  dressed  in  the  style  of  an  En 
glish  fox-hunter  ;  he  swore  there  was  not  a  morsel 
to  eat  in  their  country,  and  kept  an  opera- singer 
upon  beef-steaks  and  oyster-sauce. 

Dash.  He  has  done  his  country  great  honour 
abroad. 

Capt.  B.  He  will  settle  at  home  now ;  he  is 
going  to  be  married. 

Dash.  Yes,  I  hear  he  is  in  love,  and  much  good 
may  it  do  him.  I  wish  I  may  die,  if  I  know  so  ri 
diculous  a  thing  as  love. — My  life! — My  soul! — 
Hybla  dwells  upon  her  lips ;  ecstasy  and  bliss ! 
blank  verse  and  pastoral  nonsense!  In  a  little 
time,  the  man  wonders  what  bewitched  him;  an 
arm  chair  after  dinner,  and  a  box  and  dice  till  five 
in  the  morning,  make  all  the  comforts  of  his  life. 

Mil.  Very  true.  Love  is  a  ridiculous  passion 
indeed. 

Capt.  B.  Do  you  take  up  arms  against  me?  But 
a  moment  since,  just  as  you  came  in,  he  was  ac 
knowledging  to  me — 

Mil.  ,No,  not  I,  truly;  T  acknowledge  nothing. 
Marriage  is  not  to  iny  taste,  I  promise  you.  The 
handsome  wife  !  she  is  all  affectation,  routs,  drums, 
hurricanes,  and  intrigue. 


Dash.  And  the  ugly!  she  makes  it  up  with  good 
sense  ;  pronounces  upon  wit,  and  talks  you  dead 
with  maxims,  characters,  and  reflections. 

Mil.  And  the  woman  of  high  birih,  sheproduces 
her  pedigree,  as  her  patent  for  vice  and  folly.  "Se 
ven  s  the  main,"  and  away  goes  your  whole  for 
tune. 

Capt.  B.  Mere  common-place. 

Dash.  And  the  tender  maukin ;  she  doats  upon 
you.  "  Don't  drink  any  more,  my  dear  :"  "You'll 
take  cold  near  that  window,  my  love  :"  *'  Pray 
don't  talk  so  much,  you'll  flurry  your  spirits." 
And  then  kisses  you  before  company. 

Mil.  So  it  is.     Ha,  ha,  ha  !     (Both  laugh.) 

Capt.B.  You  play  finely  into  one  another's  hands. 

Mil.  Now  mark  the  champion  of  the  sex. 

Dash.  Yes  ;  he'll  throw  down  the  gauntlet  for 
'em.  (Both  laugh.) 

Capt.B.  Nay,  decide  it  your  own  way.  Since 
you  won't  hear,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  clear  stage 
for  you.  [Exit. 

Dash.  Fare  ye  well,  most  noble  Captain.  A  fa 
cetious  companion !  did  you  ever  hear  him  say 
anything? 

Mil.  He  is  in  for  it ;  and  my  father  would  fain 
reduce  me  to  the  same  condition  with  one  of  Mrs. 
Bromley's  nieces.  A  good  fine  woman,  Mrs. 
Bromley ! 

Dash.  Has  been.  Were  she  now  to  rub  her 
cheek  with  a  white  handkerchief,  her  roses  and 
lilies  would  go  to  the  clear  starcher. 

Mil.  Ha,  ha!  and  yet  she  sets  up  for  the  rival 
of  her  nieces. 

Dash.  The  young  ladies  are  pretty  well  in  their 
way  too.  Lady  Bell  has  a  brisk  volubility  of  no 
thing,  that  she  plavs  the  pretty  idiot  with  ;  and 
Lady  Jane,  a  sly  piece  of  formality,  ready  to  go 
post  for  Scotland,  with  the  first  red-coat  that  asks 
her  the  question.  We  all  dine,  at  the  widow's  to 
day,  are  you  to  be  with  us? 

Mil.  Yes,  to  meet  you ;  the  party  will  be  divert 
ing. 

Dash.  Observe  old  Bygrove.  He  pronounces 
with  rigour  upon  the  conduct  of  others,  and  hopes 
his  own  follies  lie  concealed.  His  whole  struggle 
is  to  escape  detection.  Mark  him  with  the  widow  ; 
you  will  see  him  sighing  for  his  deceased  wife  and 
Mrs.  Bromley's  charms  at  the  same  time.  One 
eye  shall  weep  for  the  dead,  and  the  other  ogle  the 
living. 

Mil.  Ha,  ha!  And  then  Malvil  laying  siege  to 
Miss  Neville! 

Dash.  Miss  Neville  is  the  best  of  them.  Mrs. 
Bromley  has  taken  her  into  her  house,  as  a  poor 
relation,  whom  she  pities;  and  her  pity  is  no 
more  than  the  cruel  art  of  tormenting  an  unhappy 
dependant  upon  her  generosity. 

Mil.  But  she  has  generosity.  She  has  promised 
Miss  Neville  a  fortune  of  five  thousand  pounds. 

Dash.  And  so  the  hook  is  baited  for  Malvil. 
The  widow  flings  out  that  snare,  to  counteract  Sir 
Harry. 

Mil.  Sir  Harry ! 

Dash.  Yes  ;  he  is  in  love  with  Miss  Neville  ; 
and  the  best  of  the  story  is,  he  is  afraid  I  shall 
think  him  ridiculous.  If  I  say  the  word,  and  pro 
mise  not  to  laugh  at  him,  he  breaks  his  mind  at 
once.  Miss  Neville  sees  clearly  that  he  admires 
her,  and  of  course  will  never  listen  to  Malvil.  The 
self-interested  designs  of  that  fellow  shall  be  dis 
appointed. 

Mil.  Admirable!  thou  art  a  whimsical  fellow. 
Come,  I  attend  you.  A  pleasant  group  they  are 
all  together.  It  is  as  you  say — 

Our  passions  sicken,  and  our  pleasures  cloy; 


A  fool  to  laugh  at,  is  the  height  of  joy. 


Exeunt. 


ACT  IF.  SCENE  1.] 


KNOW  YOUR  OWN  MIND. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Mrs.  Bromley's  House. 

Enter  MRS.  BROMLEY  CMC?  MlSS NEVILLE. 

Mr*.  B.  Wh\r,  to  be  sure, Neville,  there  is  some 
thing  in  what  you  say  ;  one  is  so  odd,  and  so  I 
don't  know  how  in  a  morning. 

Miss  N.  Certainly,  madam;  and  then  people  of 
your  turn,  whose- wit  overflows  in  conversation, 
are  liable  to  waste  oj  spirits,  and  the  alteration  ap 
pears  sooner  in  them. 

Mrs.  B.  So  it  does  ;  you  observe  very  prettily 
upon  things.  Heigho  !  I  am  as  faded  as  an  old 
lute-siring  to-day. 

MissN,  No,  indeed,  madam,  you  look  very  to- 
leralily,  considering. 

Mrs,B.  (Aside.)  Considering!  she  grows  pert, 
I  think.  I  am  glad  you  think  me  not  altogether 
intolerable. 

Miss  N.  Madam  ! 

Mrs.  B.  Tolerably  !  she  is  Lady  Bell's  prime 
agent.  {Aside.)  Has  Sir  Harry  given  you  hopes 
lately? 

Miss  N.  Sir  Harry !  I  really  dou't  understand 
why  he  is  mentioned. 

Mrs.  B.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  a  match  ?  And 
have  you  made  up  your  quarrel  with  Lady  Bell? 
(Sits  down.) 

Miss  N.  The  sweetness  of  her  disposition  recon 
ciles  everything. 

Mrs.B.  And  is  Millamour  reconciled  to  Lady 
Belli 

MissN.  There  was  only  a  slight  mistake  which 
I  explained. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh  !  you  explained?  that  was  prudently- 
done  ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  this;  and  do  you  think 
he  loves  her  1  Tell  me,  tell  me  all.  Why,  why  do 
you  think  he  loves  her? 

MissN.  He  cannot  be  insensible  of  her  merit; 
and  the  other  day  he  asked  me  if  you  were  likely 
to  approve  of  his  proposing  for  Lady  Bell. 

Mrs.B.  And  you  told  him.  Well! — what  did 
you  tell  him? 

Miss  N.  That  you,  no  doubt,  would  be  ready  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  so  amiable  a  young  lady. 

Mrs.B.  You  told  him  so?  (Rises  and  walks.) 
And  so  you  are  turned  match -maker?  you  busy 
yourself  in  my  family  !  Hey  !  Mrs.  Start-up!  you 
are  di/ened  out,  i  think;  my  wardrobe  has  sup 
plied  you. 

MissN.  Your  pardon,  madam;  I  had  these 
things  in  the  country,  when  you  first  shewed  so 
much  goodness  to  me. 

Mrs.B.  What  airs!  you  know  I  hate  to  see 
creatures  give  themselves  airs.  Was  not  I  ob 
liged  to  provide  you  with  everything? 

Miss  N.  You  have  been  very  kind;  I  always  ac 
knowledge  it. 

Mrs.  H.  Acknowledge  it!  Does  not  everybody 
know  it? 

MissN.  Yes,  madam,  I  dare  say  everybody 
does  know  it. 

Mrs.  B.  That's  maliciously  said.  I  can  spy  a 
sneer  upon  that  false  face.  You  suppose  I  have 
made  my  brags.  That's  what  lurks  in  your  ambi 
guous  meaning.  I  deserve  it — deliver  me  from 
poor  relations! 

Miss  N.  (Aside.}  Now  the  storm  begins!  lam 
sure  I  have  said  nothing  to  offend  you.  I  am  help- 
less,  it  is  true,  but  your  relation,  and  by  that  tie, 
a  gentlewoman  still. 

Mr*.  B.  I  made  you  a  gentlewoman.  Did  not 
I  take  you  up  in  the  country,  where  vou  lived  in 
the  parsonage-house,  you  and  your  sister,  with  no 
other  company  to  converse  with,  than  the  melan- 
eholy  tombstones,  where  you  read  the  high  and 


mighty  characters  of  John  Hodge,  and  Deborah 
his  wife?  While  your  father's  miserable  horse, 
worn  to  a  shadow  with  carrying  double  to  the  next 
market-town,  limped  about,  with  a  dull  alms-beg 
ging  eye,  in  quest  of  the  wretched  sustenance  that 
grew  thriftily  between  the  graves?  Did  not  I 
take  you  out  of  your  misery? 

MissN.  You  did,  madam.     (In a  softened  tone.) 

Mrs.  B.  Did  not  I  bring  you  home  to  the  great 
house? 

Miis  N.  You  did,  madam.     (  Weeps  aside.) 

Mrs.  B.  And  I  am  finely  thanked  for  it.  Warm, 
the  snake,  and  it  will  turn  upon  you. 

Miss  N.  (Aside.)  1  cannot  bear  to  be  insulted 
thus  ! 

Mrs.  B.  So!  your  spirit  is  humbled,  is  it? 

Miss  N.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  madam,  that 
when  people  of  superior  fortune,  whom  Providence 
has  enabled  to  bestow  obligations,  claim  a  right, 
from  the  favours  they  confer,  to  tyrannise  over  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  a  mind  in  distress  ;  they  exer 
cise  a  cruelty  more  barbarous  than  any  in  the 
whole  history  of  human  malice. 

Mr*.  B.  Is  this  your  graLtnde? 

MissN.  I  could  be  thankful  for  happiness,  if 
you  permitted  me  to  enjov  it ;  but  when  1  find  my 
self,  under  colour  of  protection,  made  the  sport 
of  every  sudden  whim;  I  have  a  spirit,  madam, 
that  can  distinguish  between  real  benevolence,  and 
the  pride  of  riches.  (  Weeps.) 

Mrs.B.  I  fancy  I  have  been  too  violent.  After 
all  this  sour,  I  must  sweeten  her  a  little.  (Aside. ) 
Come,  dry  up  your  tears;  you  know  I'm  good- 
natured  in  the  main ;  I  am  only  jealous  that  you 
don't  seem  to  love  me. 

Mm  N.  Were  that  left  to  my  own  heart,  every 
principle  there  would  attach  me  to  you.  But  to 
be  dunned  for  gratitude — 

Mrs.  B.  You  are  right;  the  observation  is  very 
just;  I  am  in  the  wrong.  Come,  let  us  befriends. 
I  have  a  great  regard  for  you,  Neville.  (Aside.) 
The  creature  should  visit  with  me,  only  she  looks 
so  well.  How!  did  not  I  hear  Mr.  Malvil's  voice? 
ves,  it  is  he;  I  am  visible;  I  am  at  home;  shew 
him  in.  Walk  in,  Mr.  Malvil. 

Enter  MALVIL. 

Mai.  To  aperson  of  sentiment,  like  you,  madam, 
a  visit  is  paid  with  pleasure. 

Mr*.  B.  You  are  very  good  to  me.  Neville,  do 
you  step  and  bring  me  the  letter  that  lies  upon  my 
table.  [Exit  Miss  N.~]  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  thii 
morning.  (Smiles  at  Malvil.)  She  looks  mighty 
well;  I  have  been  speaking  for  you  ;  our  scheme 
will  take.  Sir  Harry  will  not  be  able  to  rival  you ; 
she  will  be  your  reward  for  all  your  services  to 
me. 

Mai.  Your  generosity  is  above  all  praise,  and  so 
I  was  saying  this  moment  to  Mr.  Bygrove ;  he  is 
coming  to  wait  on  you. 

Mrs.B.  That's  unlucky  ;  I  wanted  to  have  some 
talk  with  you.  Well,  have  you  seen  Millamour? 

Mai.  Yes,  and  find  him  apt ;  I  have  hopes  of 
succeeding. 

Mrs.B.  Hush!  not  so  loud!  you  think  me  mad, 
I  believe.  May  I  hazard  myself  with  that  wild 
man? 

Mai.  Your  virtue  will  reclaim  him.  T  have  a 
friendship  for  Millamour,  and  that  is  my  reason 
for  counteracting  the  designs  of  my  friend  By- 
grove.  Mr.  Bygrove  has  desired  me  to  speak  fa 
vourably  of  him  to  your  ladyship. 

Mr*.  B.  Oh !  but  he  kept  his  last  wife  mewed 
in  the  country;  I  should  certainly  expire  in  the 
country. 

Mai.  He  is  a  very  worthy  man.  I  am  sorry  to 
see  some  oddities  in  him ;  but  that  is  very  com 
mon  in  life.  Vices  always  border  npon  virtues . 


KNOW  YOUR  OWN  MIND. 


[ACT  II. 


Dashwould  §ays, — bat  there's  no  believing  his 
slander  ;  he  says  Mr.  Bygrove's  sorrow  for  his  de 
ceased  wife,  is  all  a  mere  artifice,  to  weep  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  another.  But  I  don't  be 
lieve  it. 

Mrs.B.  I  hear  him  coming.  Do  you  go  and 
take  care  of  your  interest  with  Neville. 

Mai.  I  obey  your  commands. 

Mrs.  B.  I  shall  make  her  fortune  five  thousand. 
Be  sure  you  speak  to  Millamour.  Go,  go  ;  suc 
cess  attend  you.  [Exit  Mai. 

Enter  BYGROVL. 

Byg.  (Bowing.)  Madam! 

Mrs.  B.  This  attention  to  one  in  my  forlorn  state 
is  so  obliging — 

Byg.  It  is  a  favour  on  your  part  to  receive  a  lost, 
dejected,  spiritless — 

Mrs.B.  I  admire  your  sensibility,  Mr.Bygrove. 
That  tender  look,  which  you  are  for  ever  casting 
back  to  a  beloved,  but  irrecoverable  object,  shews 
so  amiable  a  sorrow  !  oh  !  there  is  something  ex- 

Suisite  in  virtuous  affection.  I  have  found  apleas- 
)g  indulgence  in  contemplations  of  that  sort. 

Byy.  I  have  had  my  trials  too.    Heigho  ! 

Mrs.B.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  am  recalling  your 
afflictions ;  you  should  not  give  way ;  you  should 
struggle  a  little.  Heaven  knows  how  I  have  strug 
gled.  I  have  appeared,  indeed,  with  an  air,  but 
it  was  all  struggling.  (Looks  and  smilus.)  I  could 
divert  you  this  morning.  Do  you  know  that  your 
son  is  in  love  with  Lady  Jane? 

Byg.  In  love!    Has  he  said  anything? 

Mrs.B.  I  don't  know  as  to  that;  but  I  can  see 
what  is  lurking  in  his  heart.  He  is  above-stairs 
now;  I  don't  half  like  his  choice.  Lady  Bell  is 
the  proper  match  for  him,  and  her  fortune  is  the 
best.  An  estate,  you  know,  must  come  to  her,  by 
the  family  settlement.  You  should  direct  his 
choice. 

Byg.  This  comes_  of  his  presuming  to  think  for 
himself.  Has  he  declared  himself? 

Mrs.  B.  I  fancy  not ;  but  he  hinted  something 
to  me,  about  a  match  in  my  family. 

Byg.  (Looks  at  her  and  smiles.)  Why,  a  match 
in  y^our  family  has  diverted  me  of  late.  Heigho ! 
It  is  the  only  thing  that  has  entertained  me  for  a 
long  time. 

Mrs.  B.  I  have  had  my  fancies  too.  I  should 
like  to  talk  further,  but  I  am  engaged  abroad  this 
morning.  Can  I  set  you  down?  Will  you  trust 
yourself  with  me? 

Byg.  You  encourage  a  smile,  madam. 

Mrs.B.  We  shall  be  the  town  talk ;  but  let  them 
talk ;  what  need  we  mind  2  I  will  just  step  and  say 
a  word  to  Neville.  You  should  not  be  too  solitary. 

Byg.  So  my  friends  tell  me. 

Mrs.  B.  I  shall  be  with  you  in  a  moment.  (  Going, 
returns.}  Do  you  know  that  we  are  very  like  each 
other  in  our  tempers?  After  all,  that  is  the  true 
foundation  of  lasting  friendships.  Poor  dear  Mr. 
Bromley!  (Going,  returns.)  It  was  similitude  of 
temper  brought  us  together ;  and  if  ever  I  could  be 
prevailed  upon  again,  similitude  of  temper  must  do 
it.  Well,  you  have  diverted  me  this  morning.  Here 
aomes  your  son,  talk  to  him  now.  [Exit. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  BYGROVE. 

Byg.  Well,  sir,  what  brings  you  to  this  house? 

Capt.B.  A  morning  visit,  sir,  merely  to  kill  half 
an  hour, 

Byg.  There  is  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as  hypo 
crisy.  I  know  your  errand :  you  must  pretend  to 
be  in  love. 

Capt.B.  I,  sir! 

Byg.  What  have  you  been  saying  to  Lady  Jane? 
J  thought  I  had  cautioned  you  against  presuming 
tq  think  for  yourself, 


Capt.  B.  Yon  have  been  very  kind  that  way. 

Byg.  See  what  becomes  of  your  friend  Milla- 
mour's  being  left  to  his  own  discretion.  The  ass 
in  the  fable  gives  but  a  faint  image  of  him. 

Capt.  B.  And  if  I,  sir,  to  avoid  irresolution— 

Byg.  You  are  in  the  opposite  extreme  :  he  thinks 
too  much  and  never  decides  ;  you  never  think  at  all, 
and  so  resolve  without  judgment.  Lady  Bell  is  the 
person  I  wish  to  see  you  married  to ;  go  and  pay 
your  addresses  to  her.  I  will  settle  that  matter  for 
you  :  you  may  then  marry  the  person  to  whom  you 
have  not  degraded  yourself  by  pining,  sighing-,  love- 
verses,  and  I  know  not  what. 

Capt.  B.  This  is  all  unaccountable  to  me,  sir.  If 
you  will  but  hear  me — 

Enter  MALVIL. 

Byg.  No,  sir,  no  ;  I  won't  allow  you  to  fetch  a 
single  sigh,  till  I  say  the  word;  when  I  give  leave, 
yon  may  then  go  and  sigh  till  your  heart  is  ready 
to  break.  I'll  hear  no  more ;  no  parleying  with  me. 
Leave  the  house  this  moment. 

Capt.  B.  I  obey.  [Exit. 

Mai.  I  interrupt  you. 

Byg.  No,  no ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Well,  have 
you  had  any  opportunity  with  the  widow  ? 

Mai.  I  have  ;  she  surprises  me  a  little ;  she  has 
dropped  the  mask.  I  did  not  think  she  had  been 
so  eager  to  marry.  We  had  some  talk  about  you. 
You  know  my  heart :  I  am  always  true  to  my 
friends:  I  see  but  one  difficulty;  she  will  never 
agree  to  live  in  the  country. 

Byg.  The  lover  need  not  dispute  that  point,  what 
ever  the  husband  may  do  hereafter. 

Enter  MRS.  BROMLEY  and  Miss  NEVILLE. 

Mrs.  B.  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen.  Neville, 
mind  what  I  say  to  you  :  don't  let  those  giddy  girls 
go  out  in  my  absence  •,  to  walk  in  the  Green  Park, 
or  run  to  hideous  painters,  under  pretence  of  seeing 
odious  pictures,  that  they  may  have  an  interview 
with  more  odious  originals.  Keep  them  at  home  ; 
I  will  reward  your  pains.  A  lions,  Mr.  Bygrove! 
[Exit  Byg.~]  Come,  Mr.  Malvil. 

Mai.  Had  not  I  better  stay,  and— 

Mrs.B.  No,  no;  come  now,  you  may  return  to 
her.  [Exit. 

Mai.  (  To  Miss  Neville.)  You  see  that  I  am  torn 
from  you ;  but  I  shall  return  as  soon  as  possible. 

[Exit. 

Miss  JV.  Tyrannical  woman  !  some  virtues  she 
has  ;  but  they  are  overshadowed  by  their  opposite 
qualities.  What  does  Lady  Bell  mean  by  talking 
to  me  of  Sir  Harry  ?  She  does  it — I  know  her 
goodness — she  does  if  to  soften  affliction  ;  and,  if 
possible,  divert  a  mind  depressed  with  sorrow.  Sir 
Harry  never  threw  away  a  thought  on  me.  He 
behaves,  indeed,  with  marked  civility,  bat  I  don't 
know  what  to  think  of  him.  I  must  not  aspire  top 
high ;  OP,  I  have  no  pretensions. 

.Ew/erLADY  JANE. 

Lady  Jane.  Miss  Neville,  I  am  very  angry  \ 
you.  Whatxs  the  matter?  Has  anything  made 
uneasy  ? 

MissN.  No.  I  am  not  remarkable  for  high  spirits, 
you  know. 

Lady  Jane.  Why  would  not  you  give  us  yeur 
company  ?  How  can  you  be  so  cross  ?  That  sister 
of  mine  is  the  veriest  madcap ! 

Miss  N.,  Lady  Bell  is  rather  lively  to  be  sure. 

Lady  Jane.  But  when  she  once  begins,  she  ha 
zards  everything,  and  talks  sometimes  like  a  very 
libertine, 

Miss  N.  The  overflowing  of  gaiety,  and  good 
humour. 

Lady  June.  I  wish  she  would  restrain  herself  a, 
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little.  Madame  La  Rouge  is  with  her;  she  has  the 
sweetest  point,  eyes  ever  beheld.  I  was  endeavour 
ing  to  cheapen  it,  but  Lady  Bell  was  so  trouble 
some  ;  she  called  me  a  thousand  prudes,  and  will 
have  it  that  nothing  runs  in  my  head  but  a  lover. 
As  I  live  and  breathe,  the  giddy  romp  is  coming. 
You  must  take  my  part. 

Enter  LADY  BELL. 
AIR. — LADY  BELL. 

Yes,  I'm  in  love,  I  own  it  now, 

And  Celia  has  undone  me; 
And  yet,  I  swear,  I  can't  tell  how, 

The  pleasing  plague  stole  on  me. 

What  would  T  give  to  have  some  miserable  swain 
talk  in  that  style  of  me?  "Belinda  has  undone 
me;" — charming! 

Miss  N.  A  lively  imagination  is  a  blessing,  and 
you  are  happy,  Lady  Bell. 

Lady  Bell.  I  am  so :  but  then  I  am  not  talked 
of;  I  am  losing  all  my  time. 

Lady  Jane.  Why,  you  bold  creature!  I  hate  to 
tear  you  talk  with  so  much  iutrepidity. 

Lady  Bell.  Prudery,  my  dear  sister!  downright 
prudery !  I  am  not  for  making  mysteries  of  what 
all  the  world  knows. 

Lady  Jane.  And  how  do  I  make  mysteries,  pray? 

Lady  Bell.  Why,  you  confident  thing !  I'll  prove 
it,  against  you. 

Lady  Jane.  But  what?  what!  what  will  yon 
prove! 

Lady  Bell.  That  you  are  ready  to  jump  out  of 
your  little  wits  for  a  husband,  my  demure,  sober 
sister.  Miss  Neville,  a  poet  is  not  more  eager  for 
the  success  of  a  new  comedy,  nor  one  of  his  brother 
poets  more  desirous  to  see  it  fail,  than  that  girl  is  to 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  a  man. 

Lady  Jane.  All  scandal,  sister. 

Lady  Bell.  Miss  Neville  shall  be  judge. 

Lady  Jane.  Your  story  is  mere  invention. 

Lady  Bell.  Was  there  ever  such  a  wrangler? 

Lady  Jane.  You'll  not  make  good  your  words. 

Lady  Bell.  (Pats  her  hand.)  Hold  your  tongue, 
miss,  will  you? 

Lady  Jane.  Very  well,  go  on. 

Lady  Ball.  Will  you  have  done?  Now,  mind, 
Miss  Neville.  She  does  not  want  to  be"  married, 
she  says.  The  other  night,  my  young  madam,  whose 
thoughts  are  always  composed  and  even,  went  to 
sleep  as  soon  as  we  got  to  bed,  and  then  her  busy 
imagination  went  to  work  with  all  the  vivacity  of 
an  intriguing  chambermaid. 

Lady  Jane.  And  how  can  you  tell  that,  pray? 

Lady  Bell.  Out  of  your  own  mouth  you  shall  be 
judged.  Miss  Neville,  she  talked  in  her  sleep,  like 
a  beauty  in  a  side-box,  and  then  fell  a  singing : 

"  No,  no ;  he  is  true,  and  I  believe ; 
He  looked,  he  sigh'd,  he  can't  deceive; 
No,  no;  I  have  conquered;  he  is  mine; 
My  heart  is  touched,  and  I  resign." 

Lady  Jane.  Oh  !  you  scurrilous  creature. 

Miss  N.  Fairly  caught,  Lady  Jane. 

Lady  Jane.  All  odious  slander:  you  judge  of  me 
by  yourself. 

Lady  Bell.  I  do  so.  I  mean  to  be  married,  and 
am  frank  enough  to  own  it.  But  you  may  let  "  con 
cealment  feed  on  your  damask  cheek."  My  damask 
cheek,  I  hope,  was  made  for  other  purposes. 

Lady  Jane.  Gracious  !  there  is  no  bearing  this. 
What  a  mad  girl  you  are  ! 

Lady  Bell.  Not  in  the  least.  A  natural  character. 
One  would  not,  to  be  sure,  tell  a  hideous  man  that 
one  loves  him  ;  but  when  one  has  encouraged  him 
by  degrees,  and  drawn  him  ou  like  a  new  glove ; 


and,  perhaps,  done  him  a  mischief  in  the  doing  of 
it,  why,  then — 

Lady  Jane.  What  then? 

Lady  Bell.  One  would  draw  him  off  again  ;  and, 
may  be,  ask  a  pretty  fellow  to  help  a  body;  and 
then  the  wretch  looks  so  piteous,  and  kneels  at 
your  feet,  then  rises  in  a  jealous  tit.  I  take  my 
everlasting  farewell;  never  to  return ;  no,  never: 
what  to  her,  who  encouraged  me  ?  encouraged  him  ? 
who  promised?  broke  her  promise?  The  treacher 
ous,  faithless,  dear  deluding — then  returns  in  an 
instant,  hands  dangling;  eyes  imploring;  tongue 
faultering:  Lady  Bell — Lady  Bell,  when  you  know 
that  I  adore  you.  And  I  burst  into  a  fit  of  laugh 
ter  in  his  face.  Oh !  that's  my  joy,  my  triumph, 
my  supreme  delight. 

Lady  Jane.  And  is  not  there  a  kind  of  cruelty  in 
all  this? 

Lady  Bell.  Oh !  your  very  humble  servant,  my 
sweet  Lady  Graveairs.  Cruelty!  The  difference 
between  you  and  me,  sister,  is  this ;  you  deny  your 
love  to  your  female  friends,  and  own  it  to  the  man  ; 
now  I  deny  it  to  him,  but  among  ourselves,  I  fairly 
own  that  Miss  Neville  is  not  more  impatient  to  be 
married  to  Sir  Harry,  than  I  to — 

MissN.  Who,  I?  Spare  me,  I  beg  of  you.  Why 
Sir  Harry? 

Lady  Jane.  Now,  now,  your  turn  is  come.  Never 
spare  her,  sister. 

Miss  N.  You  must  excuse  me.  I  am  not  in 
spirits  for  all  this  raillery. 

Lady  Jane.  You  sha'u't  leave  us. 

Miss  N.  Give  me  leave  :  I  beg  you  will.  I'll  go 
and  talk  to  Madame  La  Rouge.  Perhaps  I  may 
succeed  for  you.  [Exit. 

Lady  Jane.  Well,  if  you  must  go.  How  you 
run  on,  sister!  And  are  you  really  in  love? 

Lady  Bell.  Over  head  and  ears. 

Lady  Jane.  With  whom? 

Lady  Bell.  Not  with  Captain  Bygrove :  how 
alarmed  you  are !  .With  Millamour,  sister. 

Lady  Jane.  Fix  that  roving  temper,  if  you  can  : 
he  will  be  on  his  knees.to  you,  and  the  first  pair  of 
black  eyes  that  enters  the  room  will  be  through  hia 
heart. 

Lady  Bell.  As  to  that,  I  give  myself  very  little 
trouble  ;  but  if  I  could  once  catch  him  paying  his 
adoration  to  me,  my  aunt  Bromley  does  not  rise 
and  sink  poor  Miss  Neville's  spirits,  with  such  ex 
quisite  skill  in  the  art  of  tormenting,  as  I  should 
his.  I  should  use  him  as  the  men  do  their  punch  : 
a  little  more  sweet,  a  little  more  sour ;  a  little  more 
spirit ;  more  acid  again ;  then,  perhaps,  say  it's  good 
for  nothing ;  and  then,  perhaps — 

Lady  Jane.  What? 

Lady  Bell.  Sip  it  up  at  last,  as  you  would  do  at 
first.  You  wicked  girl,  how  could  you  ask  me  such 
a  question?  La  !  what  am  I  about?  I  have  a  thou 
sand  things  to  do. 

Enter  Miss  NEVILLE  and  MA  DAME  LA  ROUGE. 

La  Rou.  Ah,  my  lady  !  always  so  gay!  English 
climate  no  effect  upon  you.  De  manieres  de  Paris 
for  all  de  vorl.  En  veritt  vous  est  charmante. 

Lady  Bell.  Oh !  Madame  La  Rouge,  you  say 
such  polite  things ;  but  you  rob  me  of  all  my  money. 
My  sister  is  rich  ;  you  had  better  deal  with  her. 
Sister,  you'll  be  married  before  me.  (Sings.} 

"  2Vo,  no,  he  is  true,  and  I  believe,"  $c.       [Exit. 

Lady  Jane.  Was  ever  anything  so  crazy  ?  [Exit* 

La  Rou.  Mademoiselle,  I  tell  you,  persuade  my 
lady  to  have  de  lace,  and  you  come  to  my  house, 
me  give  you  ver  pretty  present. 

Miss  N.  Oh !  you  have  a  national  talent  for  ap 
plying  a  little  bribery. 

La  Rou.  Ah!  Monsieur  MalviU 
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Enter  MALVIL. 

Mai.  Madame  La  Rouge,  I  did  not  expect  this 
pleasure. 

La  Ron.  It  is  always  pleasure  to  see  mes  amis. 
You  have  ver  good  choice — Sir  Harry  have  taste 
as  well  as  you.  Mademoiselle,  you  are  ver  great 
favourite. 

Miss  N.  A  favourite!  Keep  your  vivacity  for 
some  other  subject :  don't  make  me  the  town 
talk. 

LaRou.  Monsieur,  you  lose  all  your  time.  (Goes 
to  him,  and  speaks  low.)  You  wuit  de  fortune  from 
Madam  Bromley.  Sir  Harry  vill  take  her  vidout 
any  money  at  all.  Vat  you  slow  for? 

Mai.  Are  the  apartments  kept  ready  at  your 
house! 

La  Rou.  De  apartment  it  is  ready.  You  take  it 
two,  tree  weeks  ago,  and  pay  de  rent  for  noting. 
I  leave  you  vid  de  lady  ;  and  I  go  mind  mes  affaires. 
Bon  voyage.  [Exit. 

Mai.  I  have  disengaged  mjself,  to  have  the  ho 
nour  of  attending  you. 

MissN.  Your  attention  is  thrown  away.  Did 
not  I  hear  Mr.  Millamour' s  voice? 

Mai.  Yes  ;  he  came  with  me  ;  he  is  gone  into  the 
next  room  to  pay  his  compliments  to  Lady  Jane. 
You  look  chagrined,  what  has  disturbed  you? 

Miss  N.  The  old  story  ;  Mrs.  Bromley's  eternal 
whims. 

Mai.  Your  delicacy  charms  me  ;  it  has  fixed  me 
your's.  I  long  for  nothing  so  much,  as  to  see  you 
out  of  her  power.  They  have  a  strange  report 
about  town;  people  will  be  talking;  the  whisper 
goes  that  Mr.  Bygrove,  amidst  all  his  grief,  is  slily 
in  a  hurry  for  another  wife.  Mrs.  Bromley,  they 
say,  encourages  him  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  a 
design  upon  my  friend  Millamour. 

Miss  N.  The  world  is  not  always  wrong. 

Mai.  Malice  will  be  busy ;  and  does  not  spare 
the  young  ladies. 

MissN.  If  anything  is  said  to  their  disadvantage, 
believe  me,  they  do  not  deserve  it. 

Mai.  I  dare  say  not.  T  don't  think  they  are  too 
forward.  I  am  sorry  to  see,  in  one  of  the  papers 
to-day,  a  character  of  Sir  Harry,  not  at  all  favour 
able.  His  little  follies,  his  whims,  and  caprices 
one  does  not  mind;  he  may  walk'in  Dashwood's 
train  as  long  as  he  please,  that  only  makes  him 
ridiculous  ;  but  it  grieves  me  to  hear  that  perfidy 
stains  his  character;  and,  as  I  am  told,  the  worst 
of  perfidy;  the  ruin  of  beauty  and  innocence  is  his 
ruling  passion. 

Miss  N.  This  is  very  odd.  Somebody  has  been 
at  the  trouble  of  sending  me  an  anonymous  letter 
to  that  very  effect :  and  why  to  me  1  I  am  not  able 
to  decypher. 

Mai.  I  don't  like  anonymous  letters.  In  general 
they  aim  at  mischief;  but  this,  perhaps,  is  meant  as 
a  caution  to  you  :  it  must  be  a  friend  that  sent  it. 
Mrs.  Bromley,  1  know,  has  no  opinion  of  Sir  Harry. 
His  designs,  with  regard  to  you,  she  does  not  think 
honourable.  My  heart  interests  me  for  you.  You 
know  I  am  all  heart.  The  plan  which  Mrs.  Bromley 
has  proposed — Hark !  I  think  I  hear  Millamour 
coming.  I'll  follow  you  up  stairs. 

Miss  N.  O,  sir!  you  have  frightened  me  out  of 
my  wits.  [Exit. 

Mai.  She  loves  Sir  Harry,  I  see;  and  yet,  she 
sha'n't  slip  through  my  hands.  I  can  set  on  Mrs. 
Bromley  to  lead  her  a  weary  life;  and  if  I  can  pre- 
Tail  upon  Millamour  to  renounce  Lady  Bell,  and 
marry  the  widow,  my  business  is  done.  When 
Miss  Neville  is  heartily  tormented  by  Mrs.  Brom 
ley,  affliction  softens  the  mind,  and  I  may  then 
decoy  her  away,  and  stand  upon  terms  with  the 
family.  But  Dashwould's  wit  will  fly  about.  No 
matter:  he  is  a  sad  scoundrel,  and  does  not  mind 
how  he  murders  reputations.  So!  here  comes  Mil 


lamour.  I  must  get  clear  of  him,  and  talk  further 
with  Miss  Neville. 

Enter  MllLAMOUR. 

Mil.  From  this  moment  I  blot  all  other  women 
from  my  memory.  Malvil,  wish  me  joy.  The  per 
plexity  of  choice  is  now  at  an  end. 

Mai.  Why,  what  has  happened 7 

Mil.  Lovely  Lady  Jane. 

'*  And  yield  her  charms  of  mind  tvith  sweet  delay." 

I  can't  stay  to  tell  you. 

Mai.  Nor  will  1  stay  to  interrupt  your  raptures. 
You  know,  I  wish  you  success.  [Exit. 

Enter  LADY  BELL. 
Lady  B.  (Reading.) 

"  Who  yields  too  soon,  must  soon  her  lover  lose. 
Would  you  restrain  him  lony  ?  then  long  refuse." 

Mil.  (Looks  at  her,  and  smiles.)  There  is  some 
thing  commanding  in  that  air  of  vivacity. 
LadyB.  (Reads.) 

"  Oft  at  the  door  let  him  for  entrance  wait, 
There  let  him  kneel—" 

How !  Millamour  here  !  how  could  you  surprise  me 
so?  You  horrid  thing  !  How  long  have  you  beeo 
here? 

Mil.  Been,  madam?  1  have  been — I  have  been 
in  the  next  room,  paying  my  respects  to  your  sister. 

Lady  Bell.  And  never  inquired  for  poor  Lady 
Bell? 

Mil.  Your  ladyship  wrongs  me.  You  are  doing 
injustice  to  your  own  charms;  they  can  never  be 
forgot. 

Lady  Bell.  I  see  how  it  is  :  the  other  day  you 
was  listed  in  my  service,  and  now  a  deserter  to  my 
sister:  you  are  right,  you  would  have  been  upon 
hard  duty  with  me. 

Mil.  Any  duty  but  a  forlorn  hope  would  be — 

Lady  Bell.  Hope !  Why,  sure,  you  would  not 
have  had  the  intolerable  assurance  to  entertain  the 
smallest  degree  of  hope.  My  sister,  I  suppose,  has 
given  you  some  hope.  Ay  !  that's  her  way;  she 
moves  by  settled  rules,  and  shines  with  equal  light. 
Now,  I — I  am  a  mere  comet,  I  blaze  of  a  sudden, 
dazzle  for  a  while,  then  wheel  away,  and  am  thought 
of  no  more. 

Mil.  That  gaiety  of  her's  is  charming.  (Aside.) 
The  impression  your  ladyship  makes — 

Lady  Bell.  Words;  mere  words!  No ;  I  am  a 
strange  piece  of  wild  nature ;  never  the  same  for 
two  minutes  together.  Now,  my  sister,  she  is  a- 
Prussian  blue;  holds  her  colour,  and  is  always  the 
same.  I — I  am  a  more  changeable  silk;  I  shift 
about,  and  display  my  wit  and  my  folly,  so  curiously 
blended,  that  nobody  can  tell  where  one  begins,  or 
the  other  ends.  I  am  not  worth  your  notice.  (Sings.) 

Mil.  (Looking  at  her.)  She  has  described  herself 
admirably;  without  variety,  a  woman  is  a  downright 
piece  of  insipidity. 

Lady  Bell.  Yes,  I  have  my  whims.  Never  the 
same  for  two  minutes  together.  Now  1  love  to 
give  a  scope  to  folly,  and  the  men  say,  "curse 
catch  her,  she  pleases  more,  when  in  the  wrong, 
than  other  women  when  they  are  in  the  right." 
Then,  good  sense  is  the  word  ;  and  the  next  moment 
I  can't  bear  the  fatigue  of  thinking  :  why  won't 
somebody  write  a  comedy  to  divert  me  ?  Then  all 
spirit,  and  I  long  to  lead  up  the  ball.  (Sings.) 
"  Ladies,  like  variegated  tulips,  shew, 
'Tis  to  their  weakness  all  their  charms  they  owe." 

Mil.  (Aside.)  Lady  Jane  is  mere  mediocrity  com 
pared  to  her. 

Lady  Bell.  Lord !  I  run  on  a  strange  rate.  Your?s, 
Mr.  Millamour:  au  revoir. 
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Mil.  A  moment  longer:  you  mast  not  leave  me. 
You  possess  my  lieart :  possess  it  without  a  rival. 

Lady  Bell.  Hey  !  what's  the  matter  now  ? 

Mil.  Do  not  trifle  with  a  passion  sincere  as 
mine.  I  adore  you,  my  Lady  Bell;  adore  your 
matchless  charms  ;  thus  on  my  knees  adore. 

Lady  Bt.lL  Stay,  stay;  let  me  see  what  the  poet 
says.  {Reads  quick.) 

"  Oft  at  your  door  let  him  for  entrance  wait, 
There  let  him  kneel,  and  threaten,  and  entreat." 

There,  stay  there ;  don't  offer  to  stir.  Now  put  up 
both  your  hands,  and  pray;  pray,  have  compassion, 
Lady  Bell.  [Exit  laughing. 

Mil.  She  flies  disdainful  from  her  lover's  view, 
Yet  loo*.s  and  bids  him,  as  she  flies,  pursue. 

[Exit. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  at  Mrs.  Bromley's. 
Enter  LADY  JANE,  and  CAPT.  BVGROVE. 

Lady  Jane.  And  laid  his  commands  upon  yon  to 
address  ray  sister? 

Capt.  B.  Most  peremptorily. 

Lady  Jane.  You  have  obeyed  him,  I  hope. 

Capt.  B.  You  know  your  power  too  well ;  you 
know  that  I  am  devoted  to  you,  and  that  my  happi- 
uess  depends  upon  the  promise  you  have  made  me. 

Lady  Jane.  There,  that  is  always  the  way  with 
yon  men:  everything  we  say  is  construed  into  a 
promise. 

Capt.  B.  And  have  not  you  promised? 

Lady  Jane.  (Looks  at  him,  and  smiles.)  Need  I 
answer  that  question?  How  easily  frightened  you 
are!  but  you  have  some  reason  to  be  alarmed. 
Millamour  has  been  on  his  knees  to  me,  breathing 
such  raptures. 

Capt.  B.  Ay  !  who  has  set  him  on?  what  can  be 
at  the  bottom  of  this  ?  And  have  you  listened  to 
him  ?  Here  comes  Dashwould  ;  he,  perhaps,  can 
explain. 

Lady  Jane.  He  will  only  laugh  at  us  ;  and  so  I'll 
make  my  escape.  (Going.) 

Capt.  B.  Not  to  hear  Millamour  again,  I  hope. 
(Takes  her  hand.) 

Lady  Jane.  Well,  well ;  to  purchase  my  liberty, 
you  need  not  fear.  I  have  received  his  vows  deli 
vered  with  such  ardour! — how  terrified  you  look  ! 
I  have  listened  to  him,  to  alarm  my  sister  with  an 
idea  of  Millamour's  growing  passion  for  me.  If  her 
jealousy  is  once  touched,  it  may  fix  her  resolution. 
At  present,  she  is  as  volatile  as  Millamour  himself. 

Enter  DASH  WOOD. 

Dash.  As  volatile  as  Millamour  1  what  can  that 
bel  I  never  knew  anything  that  would  bear  a 
comparison. 

Lady  Jane.  What  think  you  of  my  sister? 

Dash.  Lady  Bell  has  her  whims.  I  left  her  above 
stairs,  in  close  conference  with  Millamour  ;  he  has 
deserted  your  ladyship  already  ;  Mrs.  Bromley  will 
be  the  next,  I  hope  :  your  father,  Captain,  would 
grieve  more  for  that,  than  for  his  deceased  wife. 

Lady  Jane.  And  then  Miss  Neville's  turn  may 
come. 

Dash.  Oh,  no  !  To  sport  with  her  would  be  in 
humanity.  But  a  brisk  widow  is  fair  game. 

Capt .  'B.  Yes,  and  it  may  help  to  cure  my  father 
of  his  folly. 

Lady  Jane.  It  would  be  sport,  but  I  despair  of 
it.  Well,  there's  a  gentleman  wants  your  advice, 
and  so  I'll  leave  you  together.  [Exit. 

Capt.  B.  My  dear  Dashwould,  you  must  assist 
me. 

Dash,  What  distresses  you? 


Capt.  B.  My  evil  genius  is  at  work.  You  know 
what  my  father  has  resolved  upon.  Lady  Bell  is 
the  person  he  chooses  for  me. 

Dash.  I  know  all  that  business:  a  counterplot  of 
the  widow's  fertile  brain,  to  disappoint  Lady  Bell, 
and  wreak  her  malice  on  Millamour. 

Capt.  B.  But  the  malice  falls  on  me  only.  Why 
will  not  Millamour  know  his  own  mind?  Lady 
Bell  loves  him ;  I  know  she  does.  I  am  thwarted 
in  the  lenderest  point;  what  must  be  done? 

Dash.  Do  as  they  would  have  you :  you  ensure 
success.  Millamonr's  jealousy  takes  (ire  upon  the 
first  alarm,  and  while 'the  passion  holds,  he  will 
I  have  vigour  enough  to  act  decisive!  v. 

Capt.  B.  May  I  hazard  the  experiment? 

Dash.  It's  a  sure  card.     Take  my  advice. 

Enter  Miss  NEVILLE. 

M:iss  N.  Mrs.  Bromley's  coach  has  just  stopped 
at  the  door;  had  not  you  better  step  up  stairs, 
j  gentlemen  ? 

Enter  SIR  HARRY. 

Sir  Har.  Dashwonld,  you  are  absent  too  long. 
They  are  all  as  dull  as  a  funeral  above  stairs. 

Dash.  (Aside  to  Capt.  B.)  How  the  baronet  fol 
lows  Miss  Neville  from  room  to  room! — Come, 
Captain,  I'll  play  a  game  of  picquet  with  you  before 
dinner.  A  lions  !  [  Exit  with  Capt.  B. 

Sir  Har.  If  I  might  have  the  liberty,  ma'am,  to 

Miss  N.  Another  time,  if  you  please,  Sir  Harry. 
Mrs.  Bromley  is  coming;  I  hear  her  voice. 

Sir  Har.  And  you  promise  me  the  hearing? 

Miss  N.  You  are  entitled  to  it,  sir.  I  beg  you'll 
leave  me  now. 

Sir  H.  \  obey  your  commands ;  I  am  gone ; 
you'll  remember.  [Exit. 

Miss  N.  Here  she  comes  ;  and,  I  think,  in  good 
humour. 

Enter  MRS.  BROMLEY. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh !  I  am  heartily  tired.  I  have  been 
paying  visits  to  people  who  have  never  been  let  into 
my  house,  and  who.  I  hope,  will  never  be  at  home 
for  me.  I  hate  them  all,  but  out  of  civility,  we 
must  keep  up  an  acquaintance.  Where  are  the 
girls?  Has  anybody  been  here? 

MissN.  Mr.  Millamour,  ma'am,  and  the  rest  of 
the  gentlemen  that  dine  here :  they  are  all  above 
stairs. 

Mrs.  B.  Stupidity !  Did  not  I  give  orders— how 
long  has  Millamour  been  here? 

Miss  N.  About  an  hour. 

Mrs.  B.  With  Lady  Bell,  I  suppose;  thou  base 
ingratitude!  and  Sir  Harry  is  here  too,  I  reckon. 
Does  your  match  go  on?  You  shall  go  back  to  the 
country,  I  promise  you.  You'll  be  the  ruin  of 
those  girls.  They  shall  have  no  visitors  when  my 
back  is  turned.  I'll  give  orders  to  all  the  servants 
this  very  moment.  (Going.) 

Enter  SlR  JOHN  MILLAMOUR. 

Sir  John.  To  see  Mrs.  Bromley  looking  so  wd!-~ 

Mrs.  B.  You  are  very  polite,  sir.  Business  calls 
me  now,  Sir  John  ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  [Exit. 

Sir  John.  Has  my  son  been  here  to-day? 

Miss  N.  He  is  above  stairs  with  Lady  Bell,  sir. 

Mrs.  B.  (Within.)  Miss  Neville,  Neville,  I  say. 

MissN.  You'll  excuse  me,  Sir  John;  what  can 
she  want?  [Exit. 

Sir  John.  This  visit  portends  some  good,  I  hope  ; 
I  shall  be  happy  if  he  has  declared  himself.  I'll 
step  and  see  what  he  is  about. 

Enter  MILLAMOUR. 
Mil.  Exquisite,  lovely  angel ! 
Sir  John.  Well!  how!  what! 
Mil.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  am  not  at  leisure  > 
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I  am  in  the  third  region,  and  can't  descend  to  the 
language  of  the  nether  world. 

Sir  John.  Then  you  are  in  love,  George. 

Mil'  She  is  a  sister  of  the  graces,  and  surpasses 
the  other  three.  I  am  fixed;  unalterably  fixed ; 
and  am  going  about  the  marriage  articles  directly. 

Sir  John.  They  are  at  my  lawyer's,  ready  en 
grossed,  and  only  wait  for  the  lady's  name  to  fill 
up  the  blanks. 

Mil.  I  know  it,  sir;  I  must  step  for  them;  I 
have  it  through  my  heart:  I  feel  it  here.  I  am 
your  humble  servant,  sir.  (Going.} 

Sir  John.  No,  no  ;  do  you  stay  here  ;  I'll  step  for 
Mr.  Copyhold.  The  writings  shall  be  here  in  ten 
minutes.  [Exit. 

Mil.  The  sooner  the  better,  sir. 

"  Let  those  love  now,  who  never  lov'd  before ; 
Let  those  who  always  lov'd,  now  love  the  more." 
Lol,  tol,  lol.  (Sings.) 

Enter  MALVIL. 

Mai.  Bravo  !  you  seem  in  prodigious  spirits. 
Mil.  I  am  so  :  I  am  happy  in  myself,  and  happy 
in  my  friends,  and  happy  in  every  circumstance, 
and  in  tip-top  spirits,  and' — my  dear  Malvil,  your's 
down  to  the  ground. 

Mai.  Methinks  I  sympathize  with  you.  When 
our  friends  are  happy,  the  sensation  is  well  called 
a  fellow  feeling. 

Mil.  Malvil,  I  thank  you  ;  your  turn  of  mind  is 
formed  for  lasting  friendship.  With  Dashwould  it 
is  all  dissipation,  and  giddy  mirth,  the  mere  bubble 
of  pleasure.  To  you.  I  may  talk  seriously.  The 
topic  of  the  day  is  enough  for  Dashwould.  I  can 
now  tell  you,  that  I  shall  be  happy  for  life.  But 
for  Dashwould,  I  should  have  been  settled  long  ago. 
That  fellow  has  led  me  into  a  thousand  errors. 

Mai.  He  has  his  admirers,  and  not  without  rea 
son.  He  thinks  me  his  enemy.  Dashwould,  not 
withstanding  all  his  faults,  does  hit  the  mark 
sometimes.  I  don't  usually  laugh  at  his  pleasantry; 
I  don't  like  to  encourage  him  too  much  ;  but  it 
must  be  owned,  he  is  often  right.  Behind  his  back 
I  cannot  help  being  diverted  by  him.  He  has  a 
quick  insight  into  characters. 

Mil.  No  want  of  penetration  there. 
Mai.  He  is  a  shrewd  observer. 
Mil.  Nobody  more  so. 

Mai.  If  he  has  aregard  for  anybody,  it  is  for  you. 
You  are  the  only  man  I  never  heard  him  speak  ill 
of.  A  match  with  Lady  Bell  is  not  to  his  mind. 
He  talked  seriously  on  the  subject.  Has  not  he 
told  you? 

Mil.  Not  a  syllable. 

Mai.  I  wonder  at  that.  Lady  Bell ,  he  says,  shewed 
herself  early.  Impatient  of  advice,  attentive  to 
nothing  but  her  beauty;  whole  days  at  her  looking 
glass — I  repeat  his  very  words.  At  her  toilet  every 
feature  had  its  instructions  how  to  look,  but  no  in 
struction  for  the  mind.  And  then,  says  he,  that 
terrible  love  of  gaming ! 
Mil.  Gaming! 

Mai.  Don't  you  know  it?  I  can't  say  I  ever  saw 
it  myself.  Time  will  determine  her  character. 

Mil.  If  she  loves  gaming  it  is  pretty  well  deter 
mined  already.  But  my  Lady  Jane,  there's  a  model 
for  her  sex  to  imitate. 

Mai.  Have  you  watched  her  well?  People  should 
appear  what  they  really  are.     Mrs.  Bromley  has 
been  very  communicative  about  Lady  Jane. 
Mil.  You  alarm  me.     My  dear  friend,  explain. 
Mai.  To  do  Lady  Bell  justice,  she  is  above  dis 
guise:  and  though  she  has  her  faults,  I  have  seen 
her  please  by  those  very  faults. 

Mil.  (Smiling*)  And  so  have  I.  Her  very  ble 
mishes  are  beauty  spots. 

Mai.  No  frankness  about  the  vounsrest  crirl.     It 


s  friendship  for  you  that  makes  me  speak.  Her 
character  is  all  forced,  studied ;  put  on  with  her 
rouge. 

Mil.  Does  she  paint? 

Mai.  A  little;  the  prudent  touch.  I  am  sorry 
for  her.  When  she  is  settled  in  the  world,  many 
qualities,  which  now  lie  concealed,  will  break  out 
into  open  day-light. 

Mil.  What  a  masked  battery  there  will  be  to  play 
off'  upon  her  husband ! 

Mai.  Their  aunt  told  me  all  in  confidence.  You 
may  judge  how  painful  it  is  to  her.  I  have  known 
the  family  for  some  time.  I  can't  but  be  sorry  for 
the  young  ladies. 

Mil.  And  since  this  is  the  case,  I  don't  care  how 
little  I  know  of  them,  or  their  family. 

Mai.  No  occasion  to  quarrel  with  the  family. 
Great  merit  about  Mrs.  Bromley.  She  made  an 
admirable  wife,  and  at  an  early  period.  She  was 
but  seventeen  when  she  was  married. 

Mil.  No  more? 

Mai.  Not  an  hour  :  she  is  not  thirty  :  an  estate 
in  her  own  right,  and  the  command  of  half  a  bo 
rough.  No  opposition  there;  the  old  houses  have 
the  votes.  A  man  may  get  a  seat  without  trouble. 
Does  not  Sir  John  want  to  see  you  in  parliament? 

Mil.  Yes.     It  would  give  him  pleasure. 

Mai.  Well,  yon  will  judge  for  yourself.  Were  I 
as  you,  I  should  know  what  course  to  take.  Here 
she  comes !  a  good  fine  woman  !  a  man  may  there 
sit  down  to  his  happiness  at  once. 

Enter  MRS.  BROMLEY. 

Mrs.B.  Mr.  Millamour.  ( Curtsies.)  Mr.  Malvil, 
what  have  you  done  with  Mr.  By  grove? 

Mai.  I  parted  with  him  where  you  set  us  down. 
(Speaks  to  her  aside.)  I  have  talked  to  Millamour, 
and  I  think  it  will  do. 

Mrs.  B.  Go  you  up  stairs.          .  (Aside  to  Mai.) 

Mai.  How  charmingly  you  look!  like  Lady 
Bell's  eldest  sister. 

Mrs.  B.  Pho  !  you  are  laughing  at  me. 

Mai.  Not  I,  truly;  I  appeal  to  Millarnour.  I'll 
take  the  liberty  to  join  the  company  above.  (Aside 
to  Mil.)  She  is  the  best  of  the  family.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  B.  A  valuable  man,  Malvil  is.  He  has  a 
great  esteem  for  you,  sir.  His  sincerity  is  une 
qualled.  You  seem  thoughtful,  Mr.  Millamour. 

Mil.  Thoughtful,  ma'am!  There  are  certain 
subjects  that — what  Malvil  says  is  true :  a  man 
may  marry  her,  and  sit  down  to  his  happiness  at 
once.  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  B.  Sir  John  has  been  saying  a  great  deal  to 
me  about  you. 

Mil.  Has  he,  ma'am?  There  is  a  circumstance, 
which  he  is  as  yet  a  stranger  to — a  circumstance, 
which,  to  communicate,  will,  perhaps — it  is  what  I 
have  long  wished,  and' — 

-  Mrs.B.  Faultering!  hesitating!  (Aside.)  I  in 
terrupt  you. 

Mill.  There  is  a  circumstance,  ma'am — the  affair 
is — my  father  for  a  long  time — Sir  John,  for  a  long 
time — Sir  John  has  wished — 

Mrs,  B.  To  see  you  married? 

Mil.  To  see  me  married,  ma'am— and— he  has— 
he  has  wished  it  much.  And  a  settlement,  by  way 
of  jointure, — long  ready  for  the  lady's  name — that 
is — any  lady,  who  shall  honour  me  with  her  affec 
tion — and — 

Mrs.  B.  No  lady  can  be  insensible  of  your  pre 
tensions. 

Mil.  You  are  very  good,  ma'am  ;  and  after  long 
observation,  and  a  lasting  passion  grafted  011  it, 
which,  though  silent  hitherto — yet  working  secretly 
— when  disclosed  at  length — may  to  the  person  in 
the  world— who  already  formed  by  experience, 
may,  in  every  respect — and  if  without  presuming 
too  far — 
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What  a  delicate   confusion  he   is  in. 


Mrs.  B. 

(Aside.) 

Mil.  And  if  this  paper,  ma'am — 

Mrs.  B.  (Taking  the  paper.)  When  given  by 
you,  sir — 

Enter  BYGROVE. 

Perverse  and  cruel!     (Walks  aside.) 

Byg.  You  both  look  grave  ;  nothing  amiss,  I 
hope. 

Mrs.  B.  Everything  is  as  it  should  he,  sir.  Mr. 
Millamour  will  do  what  is  right.  (Smilirtg  at  him.) 
You  may  leave  it  all  to  him  :  trust  to  his  judg 
ment. 

Enter  SIR  HARRY. 

Sir  H.  Millamour,  I  have  such  a  story  for  you: 
Malvil  and  Dashwould  have  been  quarrelling  about 
yon, and — 

Byg.  Poh  !  and  here  they  all  come ;  I  knew  the 
substance  could  not  be  far  off,  when  the  shadow 
projected  before  it. 

Enter  LADY  BELL,  DASHWOULD,  and  MALVIL. 

Lady  Bell.  Mr.  Dashwould,  do  you  think  I'll 
bear  this?  What  liberty  will  you  take  next!  You 
think,  because  I  laugh,  that  I  am  not  offended. 
Aunt,  I  received  a  letter,  and  he  has  attempted  to 
snatch  it  from  me. 

Dash.  Why  it  brings  a  little  cargo  of  ridicule 
from  the  country,  and  my  friend  Malvil  sees  no 
joke  in  it. 

Mai.  When  my  friend's  name  is  brought  in  ques 
tion,  sir — 

Lady  Bell.  It  is  diverting,  notwithstanding.' — 
Aunt,  what  do  you  think -1  My  cousin  Cynthia, 
you  know,  was  to  be  married  to  Sir  George  Squan- 
derstock ;  her  mother  oppos'd  it,  and  broke  off  the 
match,  and  now  it's  come  out,  that  she  was  all  the 
time  the  clandestine  rival  of  her  own  daughter. 

Mil.  Not  inapplicable  to  the  present  business. 
(Aside.) 

Mrs.  B.  Go,  you  giddy  girl,  no  such  thing  ! 
Mil.  (Aside.)  She  charms  by  her  very  faults. 
Sir  H.   (Goes  up  to  Bygrove.)   And  Dashwould 
has  been  saying — 

Byg.  Poh!  repeat  none  of  his  savings  to  me. 
Lady  Bell.  Did  you  say  any  thing,  Mr.  Dash- 
would  1    What  was  it  1     (  Crosses  to  Dash. ) 

Dash.  Oh  !  nothing.  Sir  George  Squanderstock 
is  my  very  good  friend. 

Mai.  And  for  that  reason  you  might  spare  him 
No  man  is  without  his  faults. 

Dash.  Ay,  allow  him  faults,  out  of  tenderness. 
Byg.  Sir  George  is  a  valuable  man,  sir,  and  re 
presents  his  country  to  great  advantage. 

Dash.  He  does  so  ;  takes  a  world  of  pains  ;  no 
thing  can  escape  him;  Manilla  ransom  not  paid; 
there  must  be  a  motion  about  that  matter ;  he  knots 
his  handkerchief  to  remember  it.  Scarcity  of  corn  ! 
another  knot;  triennial  parliaments,  (knots;)  juries 
judges  of  law  as  well  as  fact,  (knots;)  national 
"debt,  (knots;)  bail  in  criminal  cases,  (knots;) 
and  so  on  he  goes,  till  his  handkerchief  is  twisted 
into  questions  of  state;  the  liberties  and  fortunes 
of  all  posterity  dangling  like  a  bead-roll;  he  puts 
it  in  his  pocket,  drives  to  the  gaming  table  and  the 
next  morning  his  handkerchief  goes  to  the  wash, 
and  his  country  and  the  minority  are  both  left  in 
the  suds. 

Lady  Bell.  What  a  description !  >  /  „  ,7 
Sir  H.  Hey  !  lively  Lady  Bell  !  \  (Both 
Mil.  Ho!  ho!  I  thank  you,  Dashwould. 
Mrs.  B.  (Aside  to  Millamour.)  How  can  you  en 
courage  him  ?     Let  us  leave  them  to  themselves. 
Mai.  Yon  see,  Mr.  Bygrove — 
Byg.  Ay !  thus  he  gets  a  story  to  graft  his  malice 
upon,  and  then  he  sets  the  table  in  a  roar  at  the 
next  tavern. 


Sir  H.  Never  be  out  of  humour  with  Dashwould, 
VTr.  Bygrove  ;  he  keeps  me  alive  ;  he  has  been  ex- 
ibiting  pictures  of  this  sort  all  the  morning,  as  we 
ambled  about  the  town. 

Byg.  Go  on,  Sir  Harry,  ape  your  friend  in  all  his 
ollies  ;  be  the  nimble  marmozet ;  to  grin  at  his 
ricks,  and  try  to  play  them  over  again  yourself. 

Sir  H.  Well  now,  that  is  too  severe:  Dashwould, 
lefend  me  from  his  wit.  You  know  I  swallow  all 
rour  good  things. 

Dash.  You  never  bring  any  of  them  up. 

Enter  Miss  NEVILLE,  and  whispers  Mrs.  Bromley. 

Mrs.  B.  Very  well, Neville,  I'll  come  presently. 

[Exit  Miss  Neville. 

Mai.   (Looking  at  Miss  Neville.)     I  shall  stay 
no  longer.     Mr.  Bygrove,  will  you  walk?       [Exit. 
Byg.  No,  sir,  I  shall  not  leave  the  enemy  in  this 
oom  behind  me :  a  bad  translator  of  an  ancient 
_>oet,  is  not  so  sure  to  deface  his  original,  as  his  li 
centious  strain  to  disparage  every  character. 
Dash.  Sir  Harry,  he  will  neither  give  nor  take 
joke. 

Sir  H.  No,  I  told  yon  so. 
Byg.  Let  me  tell  you  once  for  all,  sir — 
Dash.  I  wish  you  would. 

Byg.  Why  interrupt  ?   Do  you  know  what  I  was 
oing  to  say? 
Dash.  No,  do  you? 

Mil.  I'll  leave  them  all  to  themselves.  (Steals 
out.) 

Mrs.B.  (Aside.)  Millamour  gone  !  [Exit. 

Byg.  And  what  does  all  this  mighty  wit  amount 

1    The  wit  in  vogue,  exposes  one  man ;  makes 

another  expose  himself;  gets  into  the  secrets  of  an 

ntimate  acquaintance,  and  publishes  a  story  to  the 

world  ;  belies  a  friend  ;  puts  an  anecdote,  a  letter, 

an  epigram  into  the  newspaper;  and  that  is  the 

whole  amount  of  modern  wit. 

Dash.  A  strain  of  morose  invective  is  more  di 
verting  to  be  sure. 

Byg.  (Looking  about  for  Mrs.  Bromley.)  Well, 
sir,  we'll  adjourn  the  debate.  You  may  go  on ; 
misrepresent  every  thing  ;  if  there  is  nothing  ridi 
culous,  invent  a  story  ;  and  when  you  have  done  it, 
it  is  but  a  cheap  and  frivolous  talent.  Has  a  lady 
a  good  natural  bloom  ?  Her  paint  must  be  an  ex 
pensive  article.  Does  she  look  grave  ?  She  will 
sin  the  deeper.  Is  she  gay  and  affable?  Her  true 
character  will  come  out  at  the  Commons.  That  is 
the  whole  of  your  art,  and  I  leave  you  to  the  prac 
tice  of  it.  (Going.) 

Dash.  Satirical  Bygrove !  now  the  widow  has 
him  in  tow. 

Byg.  (Turning  round.)  Could  not  you  stay  till 
my  back  was  fairly  turned  1  [Exit. 

Dash.  What  a  look  there  was  ! 
Lady  Bell.  At  what  a  rate  you  run  on !  you  keep 
the  field  against  them  all. 

Dash.  Sir  Harry,  step  up,  and  watch  him  with 
the  widow. 

Sir  H.  I  will ;  don't  stay  too  long. 
Dash.  I'll  follow  you :  and  hark,  make  your  party 
good  with  Miss  Neville. 

Sir  H.  Yon  see,  Lady  Bell,  a  fling  at  every  body. 

[Exit. 

Dash.  The  baronet  does  not  want  parts  ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  has  very  good  materials  to  play  the  fool 
with.  I  shall  get  him  to  marry  Miss  Neville. 

Lady  Bell.  Bring  that  about,  and  you  will  for 
once  do  a  serious  action,  for  which  every  body  will 
honour  you. 

Dash.  In  the  mean  time,  do  you  watch  your  aunt 
Bromley  :  she  is  your  rival. 

Lady  Bell.  Rival  ?  that  would  be  charming  ! 
Dash.  It  is  even  so.     Now  Millamour's  under 
standing  is  good,  but  his  passions  quick;  if  you 
play  your  cards  right — 
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Lady  Bell.  Are  you  going  io  teach  me  how  to 
manage  a  man'? 

Dash.  Coquetry  will  never  succeed  with  him.  A 
quicksand  does  riot  shift  so  often  as  his  temper. 
You  must  take  him  at  his  word,  and  never  give  him 
time  to  change  and  veer  about. 

Lady  Bell.  Totally  out  of  nature. 

Dash.  Oh  !  very  well ;  I  give  up  the  point.  [Exit. 

Lady  Bell.  You  may  leave  the  man  to  my  ma 
nagement.  My  aunt  Bromley  rival  me!  that  would 
be  delightful. 

Enter  LADY  JANE. 
Well,  sister! 

Lady  Jane.  Can  you  be  serious  for  a  moment? 

Lady  Bell.  Well,  the  solemnity  of  that  look! 
Must  I  set  my  face  by  yours,  and  contract  a  wrinkle, 
by  a  formal  economy  of  features,  which  you,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  mistake  for  wisdom? 

Lady  Jane.  Will  you  hear  me  ?  They  are  hurry 
ing  this  match  too  fast,  I  think.  Sir  John  is  come, 
and  his  lawyer  is  expected  every  moment.  He 
wants  to  conclude  the  affair  this  day,  and  my  aunt 
does  not  oppose  it.  But  I  don't  like  all  this  hurry. 

Lady  Bell.  And  why  need  you  be  concerned 
about  it? 

Lady  Jane.  Do  you  think  Millamour  capable  of 
lore? 

Lady  Bell.  For  the  moment.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  fix  him. 

Lady  Jane.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Lady  Bell.  Do  ?— Nothing. 

Lady  Jane.  How  silly  !  you  know  it  is  not  my 
seeking. 

Lady  Bell.  What  are  you  about !  Talking  in  your 
sleep  again?  Lady  Jane,  wake  yourself.  What 
have  you  taken  in  your  head? 

Lady  Jane.  Why,  since  Mr.  Millamour  has  pre 
vailed  with  me — 

Lady  Bell.  His  affections  then  are  fixed  upon  you? 
Why  the  man  has  been  dying  at  my  feet,  with  a  face 
as  long  as  my  arm. 

Lady  Jane.  You  will  permit  me  to  laugh  in  my 
turn. 

Lady  Bell.  Oh !  I  can  laugh  with  you,  and  at  you, 
and  at  him  too.  This  gives  spirit  to  the  business : 
here  are  difficulties,  and  difficulties  enhance  victory, 
and  victory  is  triumph. 

Lady  Jane.  Very  well!  oh!  brave!  laugh  away  ! 
you  will  be  undeceived  presently.  If  this  does  not 
take,  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  line.  [Exit. 

Lady  Bell.  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  Rivalled, 
outwitted  by  my  sister !  Insupportable !  This  begins 
to  grow  serious. 

Enter  MILLAMOUR. 

Mil.  'Sdeath  !  she  is  here!  Sir  John  is  quite  im 
patient,  and  I  am  going  for  his  attorney. 

Lady  Bell.  And  Lady  Jane  is  impatient  too  :  she 
is  the  object  of  your  choice. 

Mil.  Lady  Jane!  your  are  pleasant  very  plea 
sant! 

Lady  Bell.  She  has  told  me  with  inflexible 
gravity! 

Mil.  She  is  a  great  wit;  and  great  wits  have 
great  quickness  of  invention ;  and  so  a  story  is 
easily  dressed  up.  I  could  crack  my  sides  with 
laughing.  If  trifling  civilities  have  been  received 
as  a  declaration  of  love — 

Lady  Bell.  And  is  that  the  case?  Very  whimsical 
indeed ! 

Mil.  Yes,  very  whimsical!  I  am  eternally  yours, 
ma'am,  and  I  am  on  the  wing,  and  your  ladyship's 
adorer. — Confusion!  (Going.) 

Enter  LADY  JANE. 

Lady  Jane.  (Aside.)  Now  to  plague  them  both. 
Sister,  you  may  hear  it  from  himself. 


Lady  Bell.  That  lady,  sir,  has  the  strangest  no 
tion — 

Lady  Jane.  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  explain 
all  to  my  sister. 

Mil.  (Aside.)  Both  upon  me  at  once.  I  have 
explained,  madam,  and  all  further  talk  about  it  is 
unnecessary. 

Lady  Bell.  Only  to  satisfy  her  curiosity. 

Lady  Jane.  To  shew  my  sister  her  mistake. 

Mil.  (To  Lady  Jane. )  "l  have  made  every  thing 
clear,  ma'am.  (  To  Lady  Bell.) — Have  not  I,  Lady 
Bell?  And  (Turns  to  Lady  Jane.)  every  thing 
now  is  upon  a  proper  footing. 

Lady  Jane.  Very  well  j  only  give  her  to  under 
stand — • 

Mil.  Your  understanding  is  admirable — (Turns 
to  Lady  Bell.)  I  told  you  she  would  talk  in  this 
style. — (Turns  to  Lady  Jane.)  You  are  perfectly 
right,  and  nobody  understands  things  better. — 
( Turns  to  Lady  Bell )  Nobody  whatever.  (Looks 
and  laughs  at  both  by  turns.) 

Lady  Bell.  But  give  me  leave,  you  must  speak 
out,  sir. 

Mil.  (Aside  to  Lady  Bell.)  Never  argue  about 
it,  it  is  not  worth  your  while. 

Lady  Jane.  There  is  some  mystery  in  all  this. 

Mil.  No;  all  very  clear:  (to  Lady  Jane,)  drop 
it  for  the  present. 

Lady  Bell.  But  I  desire  no  doubt  may  remain. 

Lady  Jane.  And  I  don't  like  to  be  kept  in  sus 
pense.  (Both  pulling  hint  by  the  arm.) 

Mil.  Distraction  !  I  am  like  a  lawyer,  that  has 
taken  fees  on  both  sides.  You  do  me  honour, 
ladies  ;  but  upon  my  soul,  I  can't  help  laughing. 
It  will  divert  us  some  day  or  other,  this  will.  Oh, 
ho,  ho!  I  shall  die  with  laughing.  (Breaks from 
them.) 

Enter  MRS.  BROMLEY,  and  SIR  JOHN. 

Mrs.  B.  What  is  all  this  uproar  for  ? 
Mil.  Another  witness  of  my  folly !   (Runs  to  the 
other  side. ) 

Enter  DASHWQULD. 

Dash.  Millamour,  I  give  you  joy.  Mr.  Copy 
hold,  your  attorney,  is  come  with  the  deeds.  What's 
the  matter? 

Mil.  The  strangest  adventure!  I  can't  stay  now. 
The  ladies  have  been  very  pleasant.  You  love  hu 
mour,  and  they  have  an  infinite  deal.  I'll  come  to 
you  in  a  moment.  [Exit. 

Sir  John.  George,  don't  run  away,  let  us  finish 
the  business. 

Dash.  If  he  says  he'll  marry,  you  may  depend 
upon  him.  A  poet  determined  to  write  no  more,  or 
a  gamester  forswearing  play,  is  not  so  sure  to  keep 
his  word.  I  wish  I  may  die,  if  I  don't  think  him 
as  much  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  prime  minister. 

Lady  Bell.  Aunt,  would  you  believe  it?  The  de 
mure  Lady  Jane  (Bursts  into  a  laugh.)  She  has 
taken  such  a  fancy  into  her  head !  Millamour  she 
thinks  is  up  to  the  eyes  in  love  with  her. 

Mrs.  B.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  poor  Lady  Jane! 

Lady  Jane.  And  my  sister's  pride  is  hurt.  She 
carries  it  with  an  air,  as  if  she  had  made  a  complete 
conquest. 

Mrs.  B.  How  ridiculous  the  girls  are  !  your  son 
has  opened  his  mind  to  you,  Sir  John? 

Sir  John.  He  has,  and  I  approve  of  his  choice. 
I  hope  it  is  as  agreeable  to  jou  as  to  his  father. 

Mrs.  B.  I  don't  know  how  to  refuse  my  consent. 

Enter  BYGROVE. 

Byg.  (Listening.)  What  does  all  this  mean? 

Dash.  As  I  could  wish.  There  he  is.  (Seeing 
Byyrove. ) 

Mrs.  B.  Since  it  has  your  approbation,  Sir  John, 
I  believe  I  must  yield  my  consent.  I  never  thought 
to  marry  again,  but  since  you  will  have  it  so — 
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Sir  John.  Lady  Bell,  I  understand,  is  willing  to 
do  me  the  honour  of  being  my  daughter-in-law. 

Lady  Bell.  Oh!  ho,  ho,  ho!  this  makes  amends 
for  all.  My  dear  aunt  Bromley,  are  you  imposed 
upon?  Did  you  listen  to  the  traitor's  vows?  The 
dear,  perfidious? —  (Laughs  violently.) 

Dash.  He  will  soon  be  settled,  Sir  John,  since 
there  are  now  three  rival  goddesses  contending 
for  him.  Mr.  Bygrove,  you  are  come  in  good  time. 

Byg.  What  fool's  part  are  you  to  play  now" 
(  Coining  forward. ) 

Mrs.  B.  Sir  John,  I  desire  I  may  not  be  made 
your  sport.  Have  not  I  here,  under  his  hand,  a 
declaration  of  his  mind  ;  here,  in  this  copy  of  verses, 
given  to  me  by  himself,  an  earnest  of  his  affection  ? 

Lady  Bell.  Verses,  aunt? 

Lady  Jane.  Verses  to  you  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Verses  to  me  :  only  hear,  Sir  John. 
(Reads.) 

"  I  look'd,  and  I  sigh'd,  and  I  wish'd  I  could  speak, 
And  fain  would  have  paid  adoration." 

Lady  Bell.  Stay,  stay  ;  mine  begin  the  same  way. 
(  Takes  out  a  paper. ) 

Lady  Jane.  The  very  words  of  mine.  (Takes  out 
a  paper. ) 

Mrs.  B.  Will  those  girls  have  done?  (Reads.) 
"  But  when  I  endeavour' d  the  matter  to  break." 

Lady  Bell.  (Reads.)  "  Still  then  I  said  least  of 
my  passion." 

Mrs.  B.  Will  you  be  quiet?     (Reads.) 
"  Still  then  I  said  least  of  my  passion; 
I  swore  to  myself" — 

Lady  Bell.  (Reads  fast.)   "  And  resolv' d  I  would 
try"— 

Mrs.  B.  and  Lady  Bell.   (Reading  together.) 
"  Some  way  my  poor  heart  to  recover." 

Lady  Jane,  Lady  Bell,  and  Mrs.  B.  (Reading 
eagerly  together.)  "  But  that  was  all  vain,  for  1 

sooner  could  die, 
Than  live  with  forbearing  to  love  her." 

Lady  Bell.  O,  ho,  ho,  ho  !  Mr.  Dashwould,  what 
a  piece  of  work  has  he  made  ! 

Dash.  And  the  verses  copied  from  Congreve. 

Ladi/  Bell.  Copied  from  Congreve!  (Laughs 
heartily. ) 

Sir  John.  I  never  was  so  covered  with  confusion! 

[JBmf. 

Lady  Bell.  I  never  was  so  diverted  in  all  my 
days. 


He  has  acted  with  great  propriety  upon 
the  occasion. 

Mrs.  B.  He  has  made  himself  very  ridiculous. 
He  has  exposed  nobody  but  himself.  Contempt  is 
the  only  passion  he  can  excite.  A  crazy,  mad, 
absurd—  (Tearing  the  paper.) 

Lady  Jane.  An  inconstant,  wild,  irresolute — • 
(  Tears  the  paper. ) 

Lady  Bell.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  so  whimsical  a  character. 
[Kisses  the  paper,  and  exit. 

Dash.  (To  Bygrove.)  What  shall  I  give  you  for 
your  chance  ?  [Exit. 

Byg.  More  than  I'll  give  you  for  your  wit.  [Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I — An  Apartment  at  Mrs.  Bromley's. 
Enter  DASHWOULD  and  SIR  HARRY. 

Dash.  This  way,  Sir  Harry.  While  they  are  all 
engaged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  I  want  a  word 
with  you  in  private.  Did  you  mark  Miss  Neville, 
at  dinner? 


Sir  Harry.  You  know  I  did.  And  when  Mrs. 
Bromley  railed  at  her — 

Dash.  She  railed  at  her  with  a  littleness  of  spirit, 
that  disgraced  wealth  and  influence,  and  gave  to 
poverty  the  superior  character.  Were  I  at  the  head 
of  such  a  fortune  as  yours,  to  choose  a  wife,  she 
should  be  the  object  of  my  affection.  You  like  her, 
that's  clear. 

Sir  Har.  But  she  does  not  like  me,  and  that's  as 
clear.  Somebody  has  done  me  a  prejudice  there. 
She  received  this  letter,  and  gave  it  me  to  read. 

Dash.  (Reads.)  "To  Miss  Neville."  (Opens 
it.)  Without  a  name. 

Sir  Har.  A  poison'd  arrow  in  the  dark. 

Dash.  (Reads.)  "  Anonymous  letters  are  gene 
rally  the  effect  of  clandestine  marriage;  this  comes 
from  a  friend.  If  your  honour,  your  virtue,  and 
your  peace  of  mind  are  worth  your  care,  avoid  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Harry.  He  is  the  deceiver  of 
innocence,  and  means  to  add  your  name  to  the  list 
of  those  whom  his  treachery  has  already  ruined. 
Make  useof  this  hint, and  act  accordingly."  A  pretty 
epistle — (Pauses.)  Don't  I  know  this  hand?  So, 
so  !  I  understand  it,  I  can  trace  this ;  say  no  more, 
Sir  Harry:  pursue  Miss  Neville  the  closer  for  this. 
Will  you  let  such  a  fellow  as  Malvil  rob  you  of  a 
treasure  ? 

Sir  Har.  You  don't  suspect  him  ? 

Dash.  Leave  it  all  to  me.  Assure  Miss  Neville 
that  this  shall  be  cleared  up.  Hush  !  we  are  inter 
rupted  :  go  and  join  the  company. 

Enter  MALVIL. 

Sir  Har.  Psha!  plague!  the  company  without 
you — 

Dash.  Very  well  ;  leave  me  now.  [Exit  Sir  H.l 
What's  the  matter,  Malvil  ? 

Mai.  It  will  be  over  presently  :  a  sudden  sensa 
tion  ;  I  can't  bear  to  see  others  made  unhappy. 
Mrs.  Bromley  is  a  very  valuable  woman,  but  at 
times  rather  violent. 

Dash.  And  that's  ranch  to  be  lamented,  is  not  it? 

Mai.  You  may  laugh  at  it,  sir,  but  I  think  it  a 
serious  matter.  I  left  poor  Miss  Neville  in  a  flood 
of  tears  :  and,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  MlSS  NEVILLE. 

Dash.  Not  rising  from  table  so  soon? 

Miss  N.  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  had  rather  not  stay. 

Dash.  Never  mind  Mrs.  Bromley's  humours; 
come,  we  will  all  take  your  part. 

Miss  N.  I  am  not  fit  for  company,  sir. 

Dash.  I  am  sorry  to  lose  you.  I'll  leave  you 
with  my  worthy  friend  :  he  will  administer  conso 
lation.  [Exit. 

Miss  N.  Was  there  ever  such  inhuman  tyranny? 
Insulted  before  the  whole  company! 

Mai.  It  hurts  me  to  the  quick.  I  could  not  have 
believed  her  capable  of  such  violence. 

Miss  N.  You  saw  that  I  gave  her  no  provo 
cation. 

Mai.  It  pains  me  to  see  what  I  do. 

Miss  N.  During  the  whole  time  of  dinner,  it  was 
one  continued  invective  against  me. 

Mai.  Millamour's  behaviour  had  disconcerted 
ler.  But  that  is  no  excuse.  Goodness  by  fits,  and 
generosity  out  of  mere  whim,  can  never  constitute 
a  valuable  character.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so 
afflicted. 

Miss  N.  You  are  very  good,  sir. 

Mai.  No,  I  have  no  merit  in  it;  the  instincts  of 
my  nature  leave  me  no  choice.  I  have  studied  my 
self,  and  I  find  [  am  only  good  by  instinct.  I  am 
strangely  interested  for  you.  I  have  thought  much 
of  your  situation  :  our  time  is  short ;  they  will  be 
all  rising  from  table  presently.  Attend  to  what  I 
say  :  since  Mrs.  Bromley  is  so  incessant  in  her 
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tyranny,  do  as  I  already  hinted  to  you.  Withdraw 
from  this  house  at  once.  Madam  La  Rouge  has  an 
apartment  ready  for  you.  You  may  there  remain 
concealed.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  be  at  work 
for  you.  I  shall  prevail  upon  Mrs.  Bromley  to 
keep  her  word,  about  the  tive  thousand  pounds. 
That  added  to  what  is  in  my  power,  will  make  a 
handsome  settlement  for  you. 

Miss  N.  You  heard  what  she  said  to  Sir  Harry? 

Mai.  She  wants  to  drive  you  to  some  act  of  de 
spair;  perhaps  to  give  you  up  a  sacrifice  to  Sir 
Harry's  loose  desires. 

Miss  N.  Are  you  so  clear  about  Sir  Harry  ? 

Mai.  (Aside.)  'Sdeath!  I  see  she  loves  him. 
Hereafter  I  will  open  a  scene  to  astonish  you. 
(Pauses  and  looks  at  her.}  You  can  never  be  happy 
under  this  roof.  Mrs.  Bromley  will  make  this  quar 
rel  up,  I  know  she  will.  The  whole  of  her  virtue 
consists  in  repentance,  but  what  kind  of  repentance? 
A  specious  promise  to  reform  her  conduct,  and  a 
certain  return  of  the  same  vrces. 

Miss  N.  She  has  made  me  desperate.  I  can  stay 
here  no  longer.  I'll  go  back  to  the  country  :  I 
shall  there  be  at  peace. 

Mai.  You  will  there  be  too  much  out  of  the  way. 
When  you  are  settled  at  Madam  La  Rouge's,  the 
haughty  Mrs.  Bromley  will  see  to  what  she  has 
driven  you,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  character,  will 
begin  to  relent.  Sir  Harry  must  not  know  where 
you  are.  He  means  your  ruin,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it,  but  I  can  give  you  such  convincing  proof — 

Enter  MRS.  BROMLEY. 

Mrs.  B.  Do  you  go  to  your  room,  madam ;  let 
me  see  you  no  more  to-day. 

Mai.  It  was  a  mere  unguarded  word  that  fell  from 
Miss  Neville.  (Speaks  to  Mrs.  Bromley  aside.) 
Millamour  is  ashamed  of  -his  conduct.  He  is 
under  my  influence  still;  I  shall  mould  him  to  your 
wishes. 

Mrs.  B.  (Aside  to  him.)  I  am  a  fool  to  think  any 
more  about  him.  Go  to  him  ;  watch  him  all  day  ; 
you  will  not  find  me  ungrateful.  (Loud.)  And 
pray  tell  those  girls  to  come  up  stairs.  [Exit  Mal 
vil.]  Mighty  well,  madam  ;  you  must  sit  next  to 
Sir  Harry  :  you  have  no  pretensions,  have  you  1 
And  you  must  vouch  for  Lady  Bell  too?  She  does 
not  love  gaming ;  that  story  is  all  calumny.  Be 
speak  yourself  a  place  in  the  stage  coach ;  you  shall 
quit  this  house,  I  promise  you. 

Miss  N.  It  will  be  the  last  time  I  shall  receive 
those  orders,  madam.  Your  favours  are  so  em 
bittered,  there  is  such  a  Jeaven  of  pride,  even  in 
your  acts  of  bounty,  that  I  cannot  wish  to  be  under 
any  further  obligations.  If  doing  justice  to  Lady 
Bell,  if  avowing  my  sentiments,  in  the  cause  of  so 
amiable  a  friend,  can  give  you  umbrage,  I  am  not 
fit  to  remain  in  this  house.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  B.  O  brave  !  you  shall  travel.  Give  her  a 
fortune  !— No,  let  Lady  Bell  reward  her.  How  ! 
Millamour,  as  I  live. 

Enter  MILLAMOUR. 

Mil.  Deliver  me,  fate  ;  she  here  : — madam — I 

I — I — you  are  not  going  to  leave  us,  I  hope. 

Enter  SIR  JOHN. 

Mrs.  B.  (Smiling  at  Millamour.)  And  how  can 
you  look  me  in  the  face? 

Mil.  (Seeing  Sir  John.)  I  am  glad  you  are  come, 
sir,  I  wanted  to — 

Mrs.  B.  Perverse  ! — What  brings  Sir  John  ? 
(Aside,)  I  shall  expect  you  above  stairs,  gentle 
men.  I  must  try  once  more  to  fix  that  irresolute, 
inconstant  man.  [Exit. 

Sir  John.  What  a  day's  work  have  vou  made 
here? 

Mil,  Sir  ! 


Sir  John.  Can  you  expect  any  good  from  all  this? 
Ever  doing  and  undoing  !  These  proceedings  are 
terrible  to  your  father. 

Mil.  You  know,  sir,  that  to  gratify  you  is  the 
height  of  my  amibition. 

Sir  John.  For  shame  !  don't  imagine  that  you 
can  deceive  me  any  longer.  Are  you  to  be  for  ever 
in  suspense  1  Always  resolving,  and  yet  never  de 
cided?  Never  knowing  your  own  mind  for  five 
minutes. 

Mil.  You  seem  exasperated,  but  I  really  don't 
see  the  cause. 

Sir  John.  No? — Can't  you  feel  how  absurd  it  is 
to  be  always  beginning  the  world?  For  ever  in 
doubt  ?  Day  after  day  embarking  in  new  projects, 
nay,  twenty  different  projects  in  one  day,  and  often 
in  an  hour? 

Mil.  Spare  my  confusion  :  I  feel  my  folly ;  I  feel 
it  all  ;  and  let  my  future  conduct — 

Sir  John.  George,  can  I  take  your  word  ?  I  know 
you  have  been  at  the  gaming  table. 

Mil.  The  gaming  table  ! 

Sir  John.  Say  no  more  ;  I  know  it  all :  after  the 
indulgence  I  have  shewn  you,  I  now  see  that  my 
hopes  are  all  to  be  disappointed.  If  you  have  a 
mind  to  atone  for  what  is  past,  pursue  one  certai» 
plan,  and  be  somebody.  The  time  now  opens  a 
new  scene,  and  calls  for  other  manners*  Reform 
your  conduct,  and  I  shall  be  happy.  But  I  am 
tired  of  this  eternal  levitv  :  my  patience  is  worn  out. 
I  shall  stay  no  longer  in  this  house,  to  be  a  witness 
of  your  absurdity.  [Exit. 

Mil.  I  have  made  myself  very  ridiculous  here. 
I  can't  shew  my  face  any  more  in  this  family.  I'll 
go  back  to  the  Temple,  and  not  marry  these  ten 
years.  The  law  leads  to  great  things :  a  seat  in 
parliament,  a  vote  or  two  against  your  conscience, 
a  silk  gown,  and  a  judge ;  that's  the  course  of 
things.  I'll  pursue  my  ambition — Honest  friend, 
(Calls  to  a  Servant.)  hist!  honest  friend,  will  you 
be  so  good  as  just  to  get  me  my  hat? 

Enter  DASHWOULD. 

Dash.  No,  I  bar  hats.  What,  going  to  desert 
us?  The  sport  is  just  beginning.  Bygrove  has 
been  lecturing  his  son,  and  quarrelling  with  31alvil. 
The  integrity  of  that  honest'gentleman  is  suspected 
at  last.  He  was  the  worthiest  man  in  the  world 
this  morning,  as  good  a  creature  as  ever  was  born, 
but  now  he  has  sold  himself  to  the  widow.  Lady 
Bell  has  been  lively  upon  the  occasion  ;  and  Malvil, 
to  support  his  spirits,  has  plyed  the  Burgundy,  till 
he  looks  the  very  picture  of  hypocrisy,  with  a 
ruddy  complexion,  and  a  sparkling  eye. 

Mil.  You  may  divert  yourself,  sir ;  I  have  done 
with  them  all. 

Dash.  But  I  can't  part  with  you:  you  shall  join 
us  ;  Malvil  shall  have  no  quarter:  he  will  stick  to 
his  glass  till  his  charity  for  his  neighbour  begins  to 
stagger ;  then  off  drops  the  mask ;  he  will  have 
courage  enough  to  rail  at  mankind,  and  his  true 
character  wiil  come  forth,  like  letters  in  lemon  juice 
before  the  fire. 

Mil.  Pho!  absurd!  I  am  on  the  rack.  Why  did 
you  force  me  to  stay  dinner?  I  have  been  so  weak, 
so  frivolous. 

Dash.  How  so?  Because  you  changed  your  mind? 
There  is  nothing  more  natural.  Don't  you  see  men 
doing  the  same  thing  every  day?  Down  goes  the 
old  mansion  ;  a  new  one  rises  ;  exotic  trees  smile 
on  the  landscape,  and  enjoy  the  northern  air;  and 
when  the  whole  is  finished,  in  less  than  a  twelve 
month,  the  auctioneer  mounts  his  pulpit.  "  Pleasing 
contiguity" — "  Beautiful  and  picturesque  scene 
— "  Delectably  featured  by  Nature"—"  Shall  I  say 
wenty  thousand?" — Down  it  goes  to  the  highest 
bidder,  who  pays  his  money,  and  runs  away  the 
next  morning  with  an  opera  singer  to  Italy. 
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Mil.  (Laughing.}  Why,  yes,  we  see  those  things 
every  day. 

Dash.  No  doubt;  men  are  fickle  and  incon 
stant. 

Mil.  Very  true ;  it  is  the  way  through  life ;  in 
the  lowest  rank,  as  well  as  the  highest.  You  sha'n't 
see  a  journeyman  weaver,  but  he  has  his  disgust, 
like  a  lord,  and  changes  his  lodging,  his  house  of 
call,  his  barber,  and  his  field-preacher. 

Dash.  Certainly  ;  and  then  there  is  a  real  charm 
in  variety.  Besides,  what  you  did  to-day,  was  a 
mere  frolic. 

Mil.  Nothing  more :  and  that  fellow,  Malvil,  was 
the  occasion  of  it.  My  heart  never  rightly  warmed 
to  that  man.  I  shall  never  consult  him  again. 
Affairs  were  in  a  right  train,  if  he  had  not  inter 
posed. 

Dash.  You  shall  have  your  revenge.  I  have  a 
mine  to  spring,  will  blow  him  up.  (Laughs.)  His 
advice  to-day  has  served  to  produce  the  widow's 
character. 

Mil.  Yes,  it  has  given  a  display  of  her.  (Laughs.) 
How  could  she  think  me  in  earnest  1  Marry  her ! 
I  would  go  into  the  array  sooner. 

Dash.  A  good  pretty  trade,  the  army,  if  you  are 
killed  in  battle,  it  is  your  affair  ;  if  you  conquer, 
you  may  retire,  and  live  very  prettily  upon  half- 
pay. 

Mil.  Very  true  :  the  law  is  a  more  certain  road. 

Dash.  A  good  agreeable  life  the  law  is  :  for  ever 
entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  Westminster  hall  ; 
and  you  help  to  spin  them  yourself  into  the  bargain. 

Mil.  And  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  you"  are 
thought  a  good  promising  young  man. 

Dash.  In  the  mean  time,  you  are  constantly 
hiring  out  your  lungs,  and  ever  in  a  passion  about 
other  people's  affairs. 

Enter  LADY  BELL,  and  LADY  JANE. 

Lady  Bell.  Come,  sister,  leave  the  men  to  them 
selves.  Mr.  Dashwould,  has  their  wit  frightened 
you  away? 

Mil.  (Looking  at  her.)  "  Look  in  her  face  and 
you  forget  them  all." 

Dash.  Won't  your  ladyship  have  compasion  on 
that  gentleman'? 

Lady  Sell.  Compassion  ! — my  sister  and  I,  we 
hope  for  his  protection. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  BYGROVE. 

Capt.  B.  When  you  go  away  from  company,  Lady 
Bell,  you  draw  every  body  in  your  train. 

Lady  Bell.  Oh !  you  have  so  overpowered  me 
with  civil,  and  tender  things ! 

Mil.  (Aside.)  What  does  he  follow  her  for? 

Lady  Bell.  A  1'honneur,  gentlemen.  (Goes  up  to 
Millamour.)  Uncle !  Uncle  Millamour,  when  you 
are  married  to  my  aunt,  I  hope  you  will  be  kind  to 
us  both.  (  Curtsies. ) 

Mil.  (Turning away.)  Confusion!  daggers!  dag 
gers  ! 

Lady  Jane.  (Curtsying.)  May  I  salute  you, 
uncle? 

Mil.  Pho  !  this  foolery  !     (Walks  away.} 

Lady  Bell.  Let  us  give  him  all  his  titles ! — Bro 
ther,  when  you  marry  my  sister !  (Makes  a  low 
curtsy.) 

Mil.  How  can  yon,  Lady  Bell? 

Lady  Jane.  Uncle  ! — Brother  !     >  ,  R    ,   7       ; 

Lady  Bell.  And  Brother  Uncle  !  \  ^Boih  Iau9fl') 

Mil.  (Breaking  away  from  them.)  This  is  too 
much.  No  patience  can  endure  it.  (  Turns  to  Lady 
Bell.)  Madam,  this  usage — (Lady  Bell  and  Lady 
Jane  both  laugh  loud. ) 

Lady  Jane.  Come,  sister,  let  us  leave  him. 

[Exit. 

lady  Belt.  Oh!  ho!  ho!  I  shall  expire.  (Going.) 


Mil  Why  will  you  torment  me  thus?  (Takes 
her  by  the  hand.)  Am  I  to  be  for  ever  made  your 
sport  ? 

Lady  Bell.  Oh,  you  would  not  have  me  laugh. 
To  be  sure,  when  one  considers,  it  is  a  serious  mat 
ter.  And  though  Captain  Bygrove  (Pointing  to 
him.)  has  orders  to  be  in  love  with  me  ;  and  though 
he  has  declared  himself  in  the  warmest  terms— 

Mil.  And  could  you  listen  to  him  ? 

Lady  Bell.  And  yet  after  all  your  promises, 
when  you  have  touched  my  heart.  (In  a  softened 
tone. ) 

Mil.  Jealous  of  me  by  this  light.     (Aside.) 

Lady  Bell.  After  all  your  faithless  vows,  to  break 
them  as  yon  have  done,  like  a  Turk,  or  a  Jew,  or  a 
Mahometan,  (Crying.)  and  leave  me  like  Dido  and 
.(Eneas,  it  is  enough  to  break  a  young  girl's  heart. 
(Crying  bitterly.)  so  it  is,  it  is.  There,  will  that 
please  you!  (Bursts  into  a  laugh.)  Adieu,  uncle! 
my  compliments  to  my  aunt —  [Exit. 

Mil.  D n  ! 

Enter  SIR  HARRY. 

Sir  Har.  Did  I  not  hear  somebody  crjing? 

Mil.  Yes,  and  laughing  too.  Captain  Bygrove, 
you  said  something  to  Lady  Bell,  what  was  it,  sir? 

Capt.  B.  What  I  desire  the  world  to  know ;  I 
love  her,  I  adore  her.  My  father  has  ordered  it, 
Mrs.  Bromley  approves  :  Lady  Bell  encourages  me; 
and  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  mankind. 

Mil.  You  and  I  must  talk  apart,  sir.  You  know 
my  prior  claim.  Attempt  my  life  rather  than  my 
love.  You  must  think  no  more  of  her,  sir :  she  is 
mine  by  every  tie,  and  so  I  shall  tell  her  this  mo 
ment.  [Exit. 

Dash.  Now  hold  that  resolution,  if  you  can. 

Capt.  B.  I  have  managed  it  well. 

Dash .  A  d  m  irably ! 

Sir  H.  What  does  all  this  mean?  Dashwould, 
you  are  wanted  in  the  next  room.  Malvil  is  in  for 
it :  he  sits  toasting  Miss  Neville,  while  every  idea 
fades  away  from  his  countenance,  all  going  out  one 
by  one,  and  his  eye  sinks  into  all  the  dim  vacuity 
of  a  brisk  no  meaning  at  all. 

Dash.  I'll  look  in  upon  them.  Bygrove,  I  see 
Miss  Neville :  let  us  give  Sir  Harry  his  oppor 
tunity. 

Enter  Miss  NEVILLE. 

Miss  N.  I  thought  Lady  Bell  was  here ;  I  beg 
your  pardon,  gentlemen. 

Dash.  Your  company  is  always  agreeable,  is  not 
it,  Sir  Harry  ?  The  gentleman  will  speak  for  him 
self.  Come,  Bygrove,  I  have  occasion  for  you. 

[Exit  with  Capt.  Bygrove. 

Sir  H.  May  I  now  presume,  madam — 

Miss  N.  You  choose  your  time  but  ill,  Sir  Harry. 
I  have  so  many  things  to  distract  me,  I  cannot 
listen  to  you  now. 

Sir  H.  (Takes  her  hand.)  But  you  promised  to 
hear  me ;  I  have  long  beheld  your  sufferings. 

Miss  N.  They  do  not  warrant  improper  liberties. 
I  can  be  humble  as  becomes  my  situation.  I  hope 
you  will  not  oblige  me  to  shew  that  spirit,  which 
virtue  is  as  much  entitled  to,  as  the  proudest  for 
tune  in  the  kingdom. 

Sir  H.  I  mean  you  no  disrespect.  That  letter  is 
a  black  artifice  to  traduce  my  character. 

MissN.  Your  character,  I  dare  say,  sir,  will  come 
out  clear  and  unsullied.  You  will  permit  me  to 
take  care  of  mine.  It  is  all  I  have  to  value.  I 
shall  not  continue  any  longer  in  this  house.  Mrs. 
Bromlej  has  made  it  impossible ;  I  wish  you  all 
happiness,  sir.  [Exit. 

Sir  H.  I  wonder  what  Dashwould  will  say  to  all 
this.  I  shall  like  to  hear  him  :  he  will  turn  it  to  a 
joke,  I  warrant  him.  No  end  of  his  pleasantry. 
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[ACT  IV. 


Enter  MALVIL,  in  liquor,  BYGROVE  and 
DASHWOULD. 


Mai.  Very  well;  make  the  most  of  it.  Since  you 
force  me  to  speak,  I  say,  her  character  is  a  vile 
one. 

Byg.  Here  is  a  fellow,  whom  wine  only  inspires 
with  malice. 

Dash.  Pho !  malice!  Malvil  has  no  harm  in  him. 

Mai.  You  may  talk  of  Mrs.  Bromley,  but  she  is 
as  vile  a  character,  as  pride,  and  insolence,  and  ava 
rice,  and  vanity,  and  fashionable  airs,  and  decayed 
beauty,  can  jumble  together. 

Byg.  Here's  a  return  for  her  hospitality  ! 

Mul.  Marry  her,  I  say;  marry  her,  and  try. 

Byg.  You  shall  not  have  a  shilling  with  Miss  Ne 
ville. 

Mai.  There,  the  secret's  out :  you  want  to  mar 
ry  her,  and  make  her  break  her  word.  Mankind's 
a  villain  !  a  medley  of  false  friends,  eloping  wives, 
stock-jobbers,  and  usurers  ;  wits  that  won't  write, 
and  fools  that  will.  (Sings.) 

Byg.  Dashwould,  you  are  a  panegyrist,  compared 
to  this  man. 

Dash.  Yes,  he  takes  your  trade  out  ofyour  hands. 

Mai.  She  is  Mrs.  Bromley,  the  widow,  and  you 
are  Mr.  By  grove,  the  widower-  and  so,  bite  the 
biter,  that's  all. 

Byg.  His  wit  soars  above  you,  Mr.  Dashwould. 

Mai.  Wit  is  a  bad  trade.  Letters  have  no  friends 
left  in  these  degenerate  times.  Shew  a  man  of  letters 
to  the  first  ofyour  nobility,  and  they  will  leave  him 
to  starve  in  a  garret.  Introduce  a  fellow,  who  can 
sing  a  catch,  write  a  dull  political  pamphlet,  or  re 
marks  upon  a  Dutch  memorial,  or  play  off  fire 
works,  and  he  shall  pass  six  months  in  the  country, 
by  invitation.  Maecenas  died  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  you  are  not  historian  enough  to  know  it. 

Dash.  He  makes  a  bankrupt  of  me. 

Byg.  I  have  found  him  out:  I  know  him  now:  a 
pretended  friend,  that  he  may  more  surely  betray 
you.  Go,  and  get  some  coffee  to  settle  vour  head. 

[Exit. 

Mai.  Mrs.  Bromlejr  will  settle  your  head. 

Dash.  Let  us  take  him  up  stairs  :  he'll  tumble 
over  the  tea-fable,  to  shew  his  politeness.  (Taking 
him  by  the  arm.)  Come,  the  ladies  wait  for  us. 

Mai.  Mankind,  I  say,  is  a  villain  !     (Sings.) 

Enter  LADY  BELL. 

Lady  Bdl.  Bless  me!  Mr.  Malvil ! 

Mai.  All  Dashwould's  doing,  to  expose  a  body. 
Do  you  look  to  Millamour,  that's  what  I  say  to 
you. 

Dash.  He  sha'n't  stay  to  plague  your  ladyship. 
Come,  Malvil,  let  us  go  and  be  tender  of  reputation 
above  stairs. 

Mai.  I  am  always  lender,  and  you  are  scurrilous. 
[Sings  and  exit,  led  by  Dashwould. 

Lady  Bell.  How  Millamour  follows  me  up  and 
down!  charming!  here  he  comes. 

Enter  MILLAMOUR. 

Mil.  Lady  Bell,  allow  me  but  one  serious  mo 
ment. 

Lady  Bell.  This  bracelet  is  always  coming  off. 
(Fiddhs  with  it.) 

Mil.  Whatever  appearances  may  have  been,  I 
burn  with  as  true  a  passion,  as  ever  penetrated  a 
faithful  heart. 

Lady  Bell.  (Aside,  and  smiling.)  I  know  he  is 
mine.  This  silly,  obstinate  bauble !  What  were 
you  saying  1  Oh!  making  love  again. 

Mil.  By  this  dear  hand  I  swear— (Seizes  her 
hand.) 

Lady  Bell.  Hold,  hold ;  no  violence.  Give  me 
my  liberty,  and  thus  I  make  use  of  it.  (Runs  away 
from  him.) 


Enter  CAPTAIN  BYGROVE. 

Lady  Bell.  (Meeting  him.)  Oh!  I  have  been 
wishing  for  you.  How  could  you  stay  so  long? 

Copt.  B.  They  detained  me  against  my  will.  But 
yon  see  I  am  true  to  my  appointment. 

Mil.  (Aside  to  By  grove.)  Are  you  so?  You  shall 
keep  an  appointment  with  me. 

Lady  Bell.  I  was  surrounded  with  darts  and 
flames.  That  gentleman  was  for  renewing  the  old 
story,  but  it  is  so  ridiculous.  (Retires  with  Capt. 
Bygroue.) 

Mil.  Distraction!  to  be  insulted  thus! 

Lady  Bell.  You  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  be  in 
earnest  at  last.  Since  your  father  has  proposed  it, 
and  since  you  have  declared  yourself,  why,  if  I 
must  speak,  get  my  aunt's  consent,  and  mine  fol 
lows  of  course. 

Mil.  (Listening.)  If  ever  I  forgive  this — 

Capt.  B.  Mrs.  Bromley  has  consented.  (Then 
aside  to  Lady  Bell.)  He  has  it;  this  will  gall  his 
pride. 

Mil.  No  end  of  her  folly.  I  was  bent  on  mar 
riage,  but  now  it's  all  her  own  fault.  And  yet  she 
knows  my  heart  is  fixed  upon  her. 

Lady  Bell.  (Comes  forward  ivith  C<tpt.  By  grove.) 
You  are  so  obliging,  and  I  have  so  many  things  to 
say  to  you ;  but  if  people  will  not  perceive,  when 
they  interrupt  private  conversation. 

Mil.  If  ever  I  enter  these  doors  again,  may  the 
scorn  of  the  whole  sex  pursue  me.  [Exit. 

Capt  B.  We  have  carried  this  too  far. 

Lady  Bell.  The  barbarous  man,  when  he  should 
have  taken  no  denial,  but  have  lain  on  the  ground, 
imploring,  beseeching!  Delightful!  here  he  comes 
again.  (Goes  to  Capt.  Byg.) 

Enter  MILLAMOUR. 

Mil.  (  Walking  up  to  Lady  Bell.)  Is  it  not  strange 
that  you  can't  know  your  own  mind  for  two  mi 
nutes  together? 

Lady  Bell.  Ho !  ho !  the  assurance  of  that  re 
proach.  (Walks  away.) 

Mil.  (ToBygrove.)  Appoint  your  time  and  place; 
I  must  have  satisfaction  for  this. 

Capt.  B.  To-morrow  morning,  when  the  mar 
riage  ceremony  is  over. 

Mil.  I  shall  expect  you,  sir.     (Going.) 

.Enter  LADY  JANE. 

Mil.  This  is  lucky.  I  was  inquest  of  your  lady 
ship. 

Lady  Jane.  In  quest  of  me,  sir? 

Mil.  In  quest  of  you,  madam.  I  have  been 
waiting  for  an  opportunity,  and,  if  the  sincerest 
sorrow  can  expiate  past  oll'ences.  Here's  a  chair, 
ma'am. 

Capt.B.  (To  Ladtj  Bell.)  We  may  drive  him  to 
extremities  with  Lady  Jane ;  I'll  leave  you  to  re 
cover  your  wanderer.  [Exit. 

Mil.  (Sitting  down.)  If  you  will  permit  me  to 
assure  you — 

Lady  Jane.  But  while  my  sister  is  my  rival — 

Mil.  Your  sister's  charms  carry  their  own  anti 
dote  with  them.  If  there  is  faith  in  man,  I  mean 
to  atone  for  what  is  past. 

Lady  Bdl.  (Coming  forivard.)  So,  so  ;  with  what 
pleasure  she  hears  him.  (Aside.)  Did  you  speak 
tome,  Mr.  Millamour? 

Mil.  There  was  a  time,  madam  !  (  Turrs  to  Lady 
Jane.)  Now  she  wants  to  interrupt  us  ;  don't  let 
us  mind  her,  and  she'll  withdraw. 

Lady  Bell.  Wear  the  willow,  Lady  Bell  !  Not 
a  word,  sir;  you  are  in  the  right ;  my  spirits  are 
too  violent  for  you  ;  and  though  what  I  say  is  not 
absolutely  wit,— do  you  like  wit?  I'm  sure  you 
ought,  for  it  is  undefinable,  like  yourself. 

Mil.  (Smiling.}  That  is  not  ill  said. 
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Lady  Bell.  (Sits  at  a  distance.)  Hoi  rid  !    I 
be  vapoured  up  to  my  eyes.     I'll  try  my  song,  to 
banish  melancholy.     Where  is  that  foolish  guitar? 
(Goes  for  it.) 

Mil.  Now  her  jealousy  is  at  work.  I  knew  she 
would  be  mortified.  Let  us  agree  to  pique  her 
pride,  and  probe  her  to  the  quick. 

Lady  Bell.  Though  I  can't  sing,  it  diverts  a  body 
to  try.  (Sits  down  and  sings.) 

SONG.— LADY  BELL. 

Sabrina,  with  that  sober  mien, 
The  converse  sweet,  the  look  serene: 
Those  eyes  that  beam  the  gentlest  ray, 
And  though  she  loves,  that  sweet  delay; 
Unconscious,  seems  each  heart  to  take, 
And  conquers  for  her  subject's  sake! 
Mil.  Vastly  well!  (Listens,  smiles,  looks  at  her, 
draivs  his  chair  near  her,  and  beats  time  on  her  knee.) 
Lady  Bell.  (Sings.) 

The  tyrant  Cynthia  wings  the  dart, 
Coquetting  with  a  bleeding  heart ; 
Has  cruelty,  whic/i.  all  adore, 
Flights  that  torment,  yet  please  the  more: 
Her  lover  strives  to  break  his  chain, 
But  can't,  such  pleasure's  in  the  pain. 
Mil.   Oh!    charming,    charming!    (Kisses    her 
hand.) 

Lady  Bell.  What  are  you  about,  you  wretch  ? 
Only  look,  sister.  I  suppose,  sir,  when  you  have 
done,  you  will  give  me  my  hand  again? 

Lady  Jane.  I  promise  you,  sister,  your  triumph 
will  be  short.  [Exit. 

Laity  Bell.  How  she  flung  out  of  the  room  ! 
(Rises  and  walks  about.) 

Mil.  You  know,  Lady  Bell,  that  I  am  yours  by 
conquest.  I  adore  you  still,  and  burn  with  a 
lover's  faithful  lire. 

Lady  Bell.  Come,  and  have  a  dish  of  tea  to  cool 
you.  Will  you  come  ?  (Beckons  him.)  Won't  you? 
Well,  consider  of  it,  and  when  you  know  your  own 
mind,  you  may  change  it  again.  [Exit 

Mil.  There  now  !  "Everything  by  turns,  and  no 
thing  long."  Fickle  do  they  call  me?  A  man  must 
be  fickle,  who  pursues  her  through  all  the  whim 
sies  of  her  temper.  Admire  her  in  one  shape,  and 
she  takes  another  in  a  moment. 

One  charm  display' d,  another  strike-s  our  viev>, 
In  quick  variety  for  ever  new.  [Exit. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Mrs.  Bromley's  House. 
Enter  MlLLAMOUR  and  DASHWOULD. 

Mil.  Am  I  to  be  sacrificed  to  your  humour? 

Dash.  Am  I  to  be  sacrified  to  your  absurdity? 

Mil.  When  pleasantry  is  out  of  all  time  and 
place — 

Dash.  Why  then  I  shall  be  tired  of  all  time  and 
place. 

Mil.  Lookye,  Mr.  Dashwould,  it  is  time  to  be 
serious.  The  wit  -that  wounds  the  breast  of  a 
friend,  is  the  pest  of  society. 

Dash.  What  does  all  this  mean,  sir?  What  is 
it  about? 

Mil.  If  I  lost  money  at  play,  was  it  for  you  to 
carry  the  tale  to  my  father?  for  you  to  subject  me 
to  his  reproaches? 

Dash.  1  don't  know  by  what  fatality  it  happens, 
but  that  generally  comes  last,  which  ought  to  be 
mentioned  first.     I  repeated  nothing  to  Sir  John 
who  did?     Do   you   ask   that   question?     Malvil, 
sir,  with  his  usual  duplicity. 

Mil.  Malvil  ?     He  has  this  moment  told  me  how 


hall  I  pleasant  you  were  upon  the  subject,  and  at  my  ex- 


Dash.  Yes,  when  he  had  revealed  the  whole, 
and  with  false  tenderness  lamented  your  folly. 

Mil.  'Sdeath  !  I  understand  it  now.  I  have 
been  absurd  here. 

Dash.  I  don't  dislike  you  for  your  absurdity ; 
that  serves  to  divert  one.  Malvil  excites  other 
feelings.  You  know  the  character  he  gave  you  of 
Lady  Bell. 

Mil.  Yes,  and  all  slander. 

Dash.  I  left  him  but  now,  representing  you  to 
Lady  Bell  in  the  same  colours;  and  here—  (Shews 
a  letter.)— Here  I  have  him  fast.  An  anonymous 
letter  against  Sir  Harry,  sent  lor  his  own  purposes 
to  Miss  Neville.  All  his  contrivance,  dictated  by 
himself,  and  written  at  an  attorney's  desk.  You 
know  old  Copyhold? 

Mil.  Did  he  pen  the  letter? 

Dash.  One  of  his  clerks  was  the  scribe.  The 
young  man  is  now  in  the  house,  at  my  request, 
and  ready  to  prove  Malvil  the  author.  Here  he 
comes— things  are  not  ripe  as  yet.  Say  nothing 
now. 

Enter  MALVIL. 

Mil.  Walk  in  ;  you  come  opportunely. 
Mai.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service — 
Mil.  To    be   of  dis-service,   is  your  province  ; 
and  when  you   have  done  the   mischief,  you  can 
transfer  the  blame  to  others. 

Mai.  I  have  been  rather  off  my  guard  to-day. 
I  am  not  used  to  be  overtaken  in  that  manner: 
my  head  is  not  quite  clear. 

Mil.  Then  this  business  may  sober  you.  What 
was  your  whisper  to  me  about  that  gentleman  ? 

Mai.  That  he  treated  with   wanton  pleasantry, 
what  I  thought  a  serious  matter.     I  may  mistake 
the  means,  but  the  end  of  my  actions  I  can  always 
answer  for.     Sir  John  might  hear  of  the  affair  from 
another  quarter,  so  to  soften  his  resentment — 
Mil.  You  took  care  to  excite  it. 
Mai.  I— I— I   am  apt  to  carry  my  heart  at  my 
tongue's  end. 

Dash.  I  knew  his  heart  was  not  in  the  right 
place. 

Mai.  I  did  not  address  myself  to  you,  sir. 
Mil.  I  know  you  have  the  grimace  of  character, 
Mr.  Malvil,  .armed  at  all  points  with  plausible 
maxims.  But  which  of  your  maxims  can  justify 
the  treachery  of  betraying  the  secret  of  a  friend? 
Who  does  it,  is  a  destroyer  of  all  confidence  ;  and 
when  he  attempts  to  varnish  his  conduct,  with  the 
specious  name  of  friendship,  the  malignity  strikes 
the  deeper:  artful,  smiling  malignity. 

Mai.  I  deserve  all  this.  Friendship  in  excess  is 
a  fault.  There  are  bounds  and  limits  even  to  vir 
tue.  It  would  be  well,  if  a  man  could  always  hit 
the  exact  point.  There  is  however  something  vo 
luptuous  in  meaning  well. 

Dash.  Well  expressed,  Malvil!  Ha,  ha!  you 
are  right. 

Mil.  No  more  of  your  musty  sentences. 
Mai.  Morals  are  not  capable  of  mathematical 
demonstration.  And,  now  I  recollect  myself,  it 
did  not  occur  at  first,  it  was  Madam  La  Rouge, 
told  the  affair  to  Sir  John.  This  gentleman  here, 
I  suppose  you  will  take  his  word,  he  says  she 
hears  everything,  tells  everything,  and  he  calls 
her  a  walking  newspaper  ;  not  that  she  means  any 
harm.  I  only  mean  to  say — 

Dash.  O,  fie  !  don't  be  too  severe  upon  her. 
Mai.  She  said  at  the  same  time — you  know  her 
manner — she   told   Sir  John,  that  you  are  in  love 
with  half  a  do/en,  and  will  deceive  them  all,  and 
Lady  Bell  into  the  bargain. 

Mil.  Distraction  !  she  dare  not  say  it.  This  is 
another  of  your  subterfuges.  Yon  know,  sir,  how 
you  traduced  Lady  Bell,  and  made  that  gentleman 
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the  author  of  your  own  malevolence.  At  any  other 
time  and  place,  my  sword  should  read  you  a  lec 
ture  of  morality. 

Mai.  You  are  too  warm  ;  and  since  I  see  it  is 
so,  to  avoid  contention,  I  shall  adjourn  the  debate. 

[Exit. 

Mil.  Deceive  Lady  Bell !  Whoever  has  dared 
to  say  it?  Madame  La  Rouge  lives  but  a  little 
way  off.  I'll  bring  her  this  moment,  to  confront 
this  arch  impostor.  (Going.) 

Dash.  You'll  be  sure  to  return. 

Mil.  This  very  night  shall  unmask  him.     [Exit. 

Dash.  I  shall  depend  upon  you.  Malville  shall 
answer  to  Sir  Harry ;  all  his  artifices  shall  be  fairly 
laid  open. 

Enter  BYGROVE. 

Byg.  Mr.  Dashwould,  we  are  now  good  friends. 
I  have  reposed  a  confidence  in  you.  You  know 
every  thing  between  me  and  Mrs.  Bromley,  but 
you  see  how  she  goes  on. 

Dash.  And  I  see  how  you  go  on.  You  are  the 
dupe  of  your  own  policy. 

Byg.  How  so? 

Dash.  The  widow's  schemes  are  seconded  by 
your  own  imprudence.  Can't  you  see,  that  if 
Millamour  were  once  married  out  of  your  way, 
Mrs.  Bromley  would  then  be  at  her  last  stake,  and 
you  might  have  some  chancel  And  yet  your  son 
has  it  in  command  to  defeat  my  friend  Millamour 
with  Lady  Bell. 

Byg.  How  !  light  breaks  in  upon  me.  Gull  that 
I  was  ;  my  sou  shall  marry  Lady  Jane  directly. 

Dash.  To  be  sure  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
Lady  Bell  declares  for  Millamour. 

Byy.  Right ;  I  am  for  ever  obliged  to  you  ;  I'll 
go  and  speak  to  my  son  this  moment;  Lady  Jane 
shall  be  his  without  delay.  [Exit. 

Dash.  So  much  for  my  friend,  the  Captain ;  I 
have  settled  his  business. 

Enter  MRS.  BROMLEY. 

Mrs.  B.  Mr.  Dashwould,  I  am  so  distracted  !  A 
terrible  business  has  happened. 

Dash.  What's  the  matter"? 

Mrs.  B.  Miss  Neville  !  I  can't  think  what  is  be 
come  of  her  ;  she  is  not  to  be  found,  high  or  low. 
We  have  searched  everywhere  for  her.  AVhat  can 
be  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Dash.  Is  Malvil  gone  1 

Mrs.  B.  This  very  moment ;  he  has  no  hand  in 
it.  He  sees,  and  pities  my  distress.  He  is  gone 
to  make  inquiry.  A  girl  that  I  was  fond  of,  and 
never  said  an  angry  word  to. 

Dash.  You  have  been  remarkably  mild. 

Mrs.  B.  You  know  how  tender  I  have  been  of 
her.  WThat  can  have  put  this  into  her  head ?  How 
long  has  Millamour  been  gone ?  I  understand  it 
now.  This  is  his  exploit. 

Dash.  You  wrong  him.  I  will  undertake  to  dis 
cover  this  plot  for  you. 

Enter  BYGROVE. 

You  can  comfort  the  lady,  sir;  I  shall  return  im 
mediately.  [Exit. 
Byg.  May  I  take  the  liberty,  madam — 
Mrs.  B.  Why  torment  me  thus  1    You  are  all  in 
a  plot  against  me. 

Enter  LADY  BELL,    LADY  JANE,  and  CAPTAIN 
BYGROVE. 

Mrs.B.  There,  Lady  Bell,  there  is  your  lover 
run  away  with  your  cousin. 

Lady  Bell.  I  can  depend  upon  her.  I  can  still 
venture  to  answer  for  her  honour. 

Byg.  She  will  come  back,  you  need  not  alarm 
yourself. 


Mrs.  B.  You  have  seduced  her,  for  anything  I 
know.  I  am  distracted  by  you  all,  and  will  hear 
no  more.  [Exit. 

Byg.  Mrs.  Bromley,  permit  me  to  say  a  word. 

[Exit. 

Lady  Bell.  I  hope  there  is  nothing  amiss.  I  can 
rely  upon  Miss  Neville's  discretion;  I  think  I  can. 
Come,  sister,  let  us  go  and  inquire.  (  Going,  looks 
back.)  Hey !  you  two  are  staying,  to  say  delicate 
things  to  each  other. 

Capt.  B.  Our  difficulties,  you  know,  are  at  an 
end.  I  have  my  father's  orders  to  follow  my  own 
inclination.  Had  Millamour  staid,  I  have  a  plot 
would  have  fixed  him  your  ladyship's  for  ever. 

Lady  Jane.  And  we  sha'n  t  see  him  again  this 
month,  perhaps. 

Lady  Bell.  Let  him  take  his  own  way.  I  am 
only  uneasy  about  Miss  Neville  at  present. 

Enter  DASHWOULD,  with  aletterin  his  hand. 

Dash.  This  way,  you  are  wanfed;  I  have  a  letter 
here,  that  discovers  all.  [Exit. 

Lady  Bell.  But  what  does  it  say?  Let  us  go 
and  hear  it  directly.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A n  Apartment  at  Madame  La  Rouge's. 
Enter  MILLAMOUR  and  LA  ROUGE. 

Mil.  Have  you  sent  to  Dashwould  ? 

La  Rou.  Yes,  I  have  send  him  letter. 

Mil.  Miss  Neville  here,  you  say? 

La  Rou.  She  come  an  hour  ago,  all  in  tear. 

Mil.  Then  she  is  safe.  You  are  sure  you  never 
said  anything  to  Sir  John  about  the  gaming  busi 
ness  1  You  did  not  say  that  I  should  deceive  Lady 
Bell? 

La  Rou.  Monsieur  Malvil,  he  tell  you  so? 

Mil.  Yes  ;  and  I  tremble  for  the  consequence. 

La  Ron.  It  is  one  great  villain — I  great  respect 
for  you.  Vous  est  aimable.  Monsieur  Malvil,  he 
is  great  fripon.  And  I  ver  sorry  he  be  marry  to 
Mademoiselle  Neville. 

Mil.  Married  to  her? 

La  Rou.  You  not  know  it  ?  He  is  marry  to  her 
dis  day.  He  take  my  apartment  tree  week  ago. 
He  not  have  it  known  dat  he  is  marry  for  five  or 
six  day  ;  write  letter  to  me  dis  afternoon  :  he  must 
be  let  in  ver  private  ;  de  servant  not  to  see  him  ; 
go  up  de  back  stairs  to  her  room,  and  so  I' affaire 
est  faite. 

Mil.  And  thus  he  has  seduced  her  from  her  re 
lations  ?    Let  me  see  the  letter.  (Reads  the  letter.) 
tl  Madame  la  Rouge, 

"  Miss  Neville  has  this  day  given  me  her  hand  in 
marriage.  I  would  not  have  it  known  for  some  time. 
Conduct  me  to  her  apartments,  unknown  to  your  ser 
vants.  The  way  up  the  back  stairs  will  be  best.  Your 
secrecy  shall  be  rewarded  by 

"  MARTIN  MALVIL." 

La  Rou.  I  not  tink  him  so  bad  to  talk  of  me, 
and  tell  such  parcel  of  story,  vid  not  one  word  true. 

Mil.  So  ;  here  he  is  in  black  and  white.  To  come 
privately,  is  he  ?  If  I  could  detain  him  here,  and 
prevent  all  means  of  his  escaping — 

La  Rou.  Escape?  Up  back  stairs,  he  must  come 
through  dat  apartment;  (Pointing  to  a  door  in  the 
back  scene.)  I  turn  de  key  in  de  back  door  :  viola 
votre  prisonier ;  he  is  prisoner. 

Mil.  Exquisite  woman  !  I'll  lock  this  door,  and 
secure  the  key.  (Locks  the  door  in  the  back  scene.) 
Hush  !  (A  rap  at  the  street  door.) 

La  Rou.  Le  voila  :  he  come  now. 

Mil.  Fly,  let  him  in  ;  send  once  more  to  Dash- 
would  ;  I  want  him  this  instant ;  fly,  despatch. 

La  Rou.  I  do  all  vat  you  bid  me.  [Exit. 

Mil.  It  is  honest  of  her  to  make  this  discovery. 
If  this  be  Malvil— a  soft  whisper  that— (Listens.) 
it  is  he,  I  hear  his  voice.  I  shall  have  the  merit 
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of  defeating   villany,   and    protecting    innocence. 
Don't  I  hear  Miss  Neville  ?    Miss  Neville  ! 

Enter  Miss  NEVILLE. 

Miss  N.  Madam  La  Rouge! — Oh,  sir!  what 
brings  yon  hither  ? 

Mil.  It  is  your  interest  to  hear  me ;  your  hap 
piness  depends  upon  it. 

Miss  N.  Alas  !  I  fear  he  is  too  rash. 

Mil.  Command  your  attention,  and  listen  to  me : 
Malvil  has  planned  your  ruin. 

Miss  N.  Impossible  !  he  has  too  much  honour  : 
why  will  you  alarm  me  thus?  I  am  unfortunate, 
and  you,  sir,  need  not  added  to  my  afflictions. 

Mil.  You  have  trusted  yourself  to  a  villain 
he  means,  at  midnight,  to  gain  access  to  your  per 
son,  to  triumph  over  your  honour,  and  then  leave 
you  to  remorse,  to  shame,  and  misery.  Read  that 
letter.  (Gives  it  to  her,  and  she  reads  it  to  herself.) 
She's  an  amiable  girl,  and  I  dare  say,  will  make  an 
admirable  wife. — Hark !  I  hear  him  in  yonder  room. 
Suppress  each  wild  emotion  of  surprise,  and  wait 
the  event. 

Miss  N.  I  can  scarce  believe  what  I  read.  What 
have  I  done?  (Weeps.) 

Mil.  I  will  direct  you  ;  rely  upon  me. 

Enter  DASHWOULD,  LADY  BELL,  and  LADY  JANE. 

Dash.  La  Rouge  has  told  us  the  whole  story. 

Mil.  Hush  !  no  noise. 

Lady  Bell.  My  sweet  girl,  how  could  you  frighten 
me  so  1 

Miss  N.  I  blush  for  what  I  have  done:  but  Mrs. 
Bromley's  cruelty  drove  me  to  despair. 

Lady  Jane.  My  dear,  all  will  be  well :  don't  flurry 
yourself. 

Lady  Bell.  Though  my  aunt  vexed  you,  why  run 
away  from  me  1 

Enter  MRS.  BROMLEY,  BYGROVE,  SIR  HARRY, 
and  CAPTAIN  BYGROVE. 

Mrs. B.  Where  is  this  unhappy  girl? 
Mil.  A  moment's  patience. 

Enter  MADAME  LA  ROUGE. 

Mil.  Is  he  safe  ? 

La  Rou.  He  is  dere  in  de  room  as  safe  as  in 
Bastile. 

Mil.  Speak  to  him  through  the  door :  now  all  be 
silent. 

La  Rou.  Monsieur  Malvil,  open  de  door. 

Mai.  (  Within.)  Do  you  open  it,  you  have  the 
key. 

La  Rou.  De  key,  it  is  dere  :  Miss  Neville,  it  is 
gone  to  bed ;  all  the  house  asleep  :  I  in  de  dark  ; 
now  is  your  time. 

Mil.  (To  La  Rouge.)  Hush!  here  is  the  key. 
(  Takes  away  the  lights. ) 

Mai.  (Within.)  Will  you  despatch? 

La  Rou.  Attendez :  here  is  de  key :  I  let  you  out. 
(Unlocks  the  door.) 

Enter  MALVIL. 

Mai.  All  in  darkness :  is  she  gone  to  bed? 

La  Rou.  (Leading  him.)  She  wait  for  you  :  vere 
was  you  married  ? 

Mai.  St.  James's  parish  :  Sir  Harry  has  not  suc 
ceeded  ;  she  prefers  me.  Say  nothing  of  it  yet 
awhile. 

La  Rou.  No  ;  not  a  vord  :  tenez,  I  get  light  for 
you.  [Exit. 

Mai.  So  ;  I  have  carried  my  point.  The  family 
will  be  glad  to  patch  up  the  affair,  to  avoid  the  dis 
grace. 

Enter  MADAME  LA  ROUGE,  with  lights. 

La  Rou.  Ah  !  you  look  en  cavalier ;  ver  good 


apartment  for  you  ;  and  dere  is  good  picture.  And 
dis  room  is  well  furnish  :  look  about  you  :  more 
picture,  and  all  original.  (Turns  him  to  the  com 
pany.) 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  your  servant,  Mr.  Malvil! 

Mai.  Hell  and  confusion  ! 

Mil,  (Taking  him  by  the  arm.)  There  are  bounds 
and  limits  even  to  virtue. 

Dash.  (At  his  other  arm.)  Morals  are  capable  of 
mathematical  demonstration. 

Lady  Bell.  (To  Miss  Neville.)  Let  us  withdraw 
from  all  this  bustle.  Sir  Harry,  step  this  way,  I 
want  you.  — 

[Exit  with  Miss  Nev.  Lady  Jane,  and  Sir  H. 

Dash.  This  is  all  according  to  the  fitness  of  things. 

Mil.  Something  voluptuous  in  meaning  well. 

Byg.  Dashwould,  your  ridicule  is  now  in  season 
to  expose  such  a  character.  He  is  fair  game,  and 
hunt  him  down  as  you  please. 

Mai.  The  fiends  are  about  me  !  —  Mr.  Bygrove, 
you  are  a  thinking  man,  I  appeal  to  you. 

Mil.  I  appeal  to  this  letter,  sir. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mai.  The  letter  is  forged—  letmeseeit.  (Snatches 
at  it.) 

Dash.  And  I  have  another  proof!  this  anony 
mous  scrawl,  written  by  your  direction,  and  sent  to 
Miss  Neville,  to  give  a  stab  to  the  character  of  Sir 
Harry.  Do  you  deny  it,  sir  ?  Your  secretary  is 
now  in  the  house  ;  I  brought  him  with  me  ;  he  is 
ready  to  prove  you  the  author  of  this  mean,  clan 
destine  mischief. 

Where  is  this 
W7here  is  your  witness,  sir? 
(To  Dash.)     I'll  put  them  both  to  the  proof  this 


Mai.   All  false;  all  a  forgery 
French  impostor?     t*ri.,» —  =-  - 


Exit. 
'Exit. 
Exit. 
Exit. 


moment. 

Dash.  No  private  parlying. 

Byg.  No  ;  we  must  all  hear. 

Mrs.  B.  Yes  ;  all  must  hear. 

Mil.  My  presence  may  be  necessary. 

Capt.  B.  Millamour,  stay  and  give  me  ioy. 

Mil.  Of  what? 

Capt.  B.  The  idol  of  my  heart  !  To-morrow  makes 
her  mine. 

Mil.  Well,  I  give  you  joy.     Who  is  she? 

Capt.  B.  My  Lady  Bell,  thou  dear  fellow  :  come, 
let  us  go  and  see  what  they  are  about. 

Mil.  Let  us  go  and  see  who  shall  cut  the  other's 
throat. 

Capt.  B.  A  pleasant  employment. 

Mil.  You  shall  tear  this  heart  out,  before  you 
tear  Lady  Bell  from  me. 

Capt.  B.  Very  well;  have  your  frolic.  This  works 
as  I  could  wish.  (Aside.)  [Exit. 

Mil.  Despair  and  frenzy  !  if  she  is  capable  of  a 
treachery  like  this  — 

Enter  LADY  BELL. 

Lady  Bell.  You  have  done  some  good  at  last, 
Mr.  Millamour. 

Mil.  Lady  Bell!  (Pauses,  and  looks  at  her.)  I 
once  thought,  but  you  will  break  my  heart. 

Lady  Bell.  It  will  bend  a  little,  but  never  break. 

Mil.  Will  you  listen  to  me?  There  is  a  tyrant 
fair,  and  you  have  interest  with  her;  you  can  serve 
me  ;  all  the  joys  of  life  are  centered  there. 

Lady  Bell.  (Smiles  aside.)  He  is  mine  against  the 
world.  And  so  you  want  my  interest  ?  That's  lucky, 
for  I  have  a  favour  to  request  of  you. 

Mil.  Is  there  a  favour  in  the  power  of  man,  you 
may  not  command  at  my  hands? 

Lady  Bell.  You  are  very  good,  sir  ;  there  is  a 
person,  but  the  levity  of  his  temper  — 

Mil.  (Aside.)  She  means  me.  Your  beauty  will 
reclaim  him. 

Lady  Bell.  (Smiles  at  him.)  May  I  rely  upon  you? 

Mil.  What  an  angel  look  there  was  !  (Aside.) 
and  do  you  ask  the  question  ? 
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KNOW  YOUR  OWN  MIND. 


[ACT  V. 


Lady  Bell.  When  sincere  affection — 

Mil.  It  is  generous  to  own  it. 

Lady  Bell.  And  since  the  impression  made  bj — 

Mil.  Do  not  hesitate. 

Lady  Bell.  Made  by  Captain  By  grove — 

Mil.  Made  by  Captain  Bygrove  !    (Turns  away.) 

Lady  Bell.  That  wounds  deep,  (Aside.)  and  if 
you  vvill  assist  iny  fond,  fond  hopes,  it  will  be  gene 
rous  indeed. 

Mil.  This  is  a  blow  I  never  looked  for.  ( Aside.) 
Yes,  ma'am,  it  will  be  generous  ;  and  in  return,  if 
you  will  intercede  for  me  with  Lady  Bell — pho ! 
with  a — with  Lady  Jane,  I  say,  I  say  if  you  will 
intercede  for  me  with  Lady  Jane — 
.  Lady  Bell.  Oh!  by  all  means.  And  as  I  approve 
of  your  choice — (He  walks  away ,  she  follows  him.) 
I  hope  you  will  approve  of  mine;  and  by  mutual 
acts  of  friendship,  we  may  promote  each  other's 
happiness. 

Enter  DASHWOULD. 

Dash.  Malvil  is  detected. 

Lad;/  Bell.  And  Sir  Harry  has  settled  every  thing 
•with  Miss  Neville.  Go  and  wish  him  joy.  [Exit 
Dash']  My  sweet  friend  will  be  happy  at  last. 
(Going.) 

Mil.  (Taking  her  hand.)  But  you  won't  marry 
the  Captain  ? 

Lady  Bell.  Will  you  make  interest  for  me? 

Mil.  How  can  vou  torment  me  thus  1 

Lady  Bell.  You  have  done  some  service,  and  you 
may  now  entertain  a  degree  of  hope.  (Smiling  at 
/«'/«.)  But  have  you  another  copy  of  verses  for  my 
aunt? 

Mil.  How  can  you?  (Kisses  her  hand.)  She 
yields,  and  I  am  blessed  indeed. 

Enter  Miss  NEVILLE,  SIR  HARRY  LOVEWIT, 
LADY  JANE,  and  CAPTAIN  BYGROVE. 

Lady  Bell.  Here,  Sir  Harry,  in  the  presence  of 
this  company,  I  give  you,  in  this  friend  of  mine, 
truth,  good  sense  and  virtue.  Take  her,  sir,  and 
now  vou  have  got  a  treasure. 

Sir  H.  (To  Miss  Neville.)  It  shall  be  my  pride 
to  raise  you  to  that  sphere  of  life,  which  your  merit, 
and  your  sufferings  from —  (Looks  at  Mrs.  Brom 
ley.) 

Mrs.  B.  Why  fix  on  me,  sir  ? 

Sir  H.  They  are  much  mistaken,  who  can  find 
no  way  of  shewing  their  superior  rank,  bdt  by  let 
ting  their  weight  fall  on  those,  whom  fortune  has 
placed  beneath  them. 

Dash.  And  that  sentiment,  however  I  may  rattle, 
I  wish  impressed  upon  all  the  patrons  of  poor  rela 
tions,  throughout  his  majesty's  dominions. 

Miss  N.  Mrs.  Bromley,  I  have  much  to  say  to 
you.  My  obligations  to  you  I  shall  never  forget. 
I  am  not  ashamed,  even  in  the  presence  of  Sir 


Harry,  to  own  the  distress  in  which  you  found  me. 
If  at  any  time  I  have  given  offence ;  if  under  your 
displeasure,  I  have  been  impatient,  you  will  allow 
for  an  education  that  raised  me  much  above  my  cir 
cumstances.  That  education  shall  teach  me  to  act 
as  becomes  Sir  Harry's  lady,  with  affection,  with 
duty  to  him  ;  and  to  you,  madam,  with  gratitude, 
for  that  bounty  which  saved  me  from  calamity  and 
ruin. 

Mrs.  B.  Your  words  overpower  me.  I  feel  that 
I  have  done  wrong.  I  rejoice  at  your  good  for 
tune  :  your  merit  deserves  it.  (She  takes  her  hand 
— they  retire. ) 

Dash.  Why  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  By- 
grove,  I  hope  soon  to  wish  you  joy. 

Byg.  Compared  to  Malvil,  thou  art  an  honest 
fellow,  and  I  thank  you. 

Dash.  Millamour,  is  there  no  recompence  for 
your  virtue?  in  a  modern  comedy,  you  would  be 
rewarded  with  a  wife. 

Mil.  Lady  Bell  has  more  than  poetical  justice  in 
her  power.  I  wish  Sir  John  were  here  :  he  would 
now  see  me  reclaimed  from  every  folly,  by  that 
lady. 

Mrs.  B.  (Advances.)  If  it  is  so,  I  congratulate 
you  both. 

Lady  Bell.  It  is  even  so,  aunt ;  the  whim  of  the 
present  moment.  Mr.  Millaniour  has  served  my 
amiable  friend,  and  I  have  promised  him  my  hand, 
and  so,  (Holds  up  both  her  hands.)  which  will  you 
have  1  Puzzle  about  it,  and  know  your  own  mind 
if  you  can. 

Mil.  With  rapture  thus  I  snatch  it  to  my  heart. 

Lady  Bell.  Sister,  what  nunnery  will  you  go  to? 
Mr.  Bygrove,  command  your  son  to  take  her. 

Capt.  B.  That  command  I  have  obe}'ed  already. 

Lady  Jane.  Since  the  truth  must  out,  we  made 
use  of  a  stratagem  to  fix  my  sister  and  that  gen 
tleman. 

Lady  Bell.  To  fix  yourself,  if  you  please.  I  knew 
you  would  be  married  before  me. 

Mil.  Dashwould,  give  me  your  hand.  Your  wit 
shall  enliven  our  social  hours,  and  while  I  laugh 
with  you  at  the  events  of  life,  you  shall  see  me  en 
deavour  to  weed  out  of  my  own  mind  every  folly. 

Dash.  You  do  me  honour,  sir  ;  and  if  Mr.  By- 
grove  will  now  and  then  give  and  take  a  joke — 

Byg.  As  often  as  you  please  :  but  take  my  ad 
vice,  and  don't  lose  your  friend  for  your  joke. 

Dash.  By  no  means,  Mr.  Bygrove,  except  now 
and  then,  when  the  friend  is  the  worst  of  the  two. 

Mil.  The  varieties  of  life,  till  now,  distracted  my 
attention. 

But  when  our  hearts  victorious  beauty  draws, 

We  feel  its  pow'r,  and  own  its  sov 'reign  laws  ; 

To  that  subservient  all  our  passions  move, 

And  even  my  constancy  shall  spring  from  love. 

[Exeunt. 
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BACCHANTES 
BACCHANALS 
SPIRITS 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— A  Wood. 

Enter  Spirit. 

Spi.  Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court 
My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  inspher'd 
In  regions  wild,  of  calm  and  serene  air, 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot, 
Which  men  call  earth  ;  and  with  low-thoughted  care 
Confin'd  and  pester'd  to  this  pinfold  here, 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being, 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  virtue  gives, 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  tfue  servants, 
Amongst  th'  enthron'd  gods  on  sainted  seats. 
But,  to  my  task. 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crush'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine, 
On  Circe's  island  fell :  this  nymph  had  by  him  a  son, 
Much  like  his  father,  but  his  mother  more, 
Whom  therefore  she  brought  up,  and  Comus  nam'd ; 
Who,  in  thick  shelter  of  these  shades  embower'd, 
Excels  his  mother  at  her  mighty  art, 
Ottering  to  ev'ry  traveller 
His  orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glass. 
Soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  countenance 
Is  chang'd  into  some  brutish  form,  and  they 
Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement. 
Therefore,  when  any  favour'd  of  high  Jove, 
Chances  to  pass  through  this  adventurous  glade, 
I  shoot  from  heav'n,  to  give  him  safe  convoy. 
But  first,  I  take  the  likeness  of  a  swain,   , 
And  hark !  I  hear  the  tread  of  hateful  steps.  [Exit. 

Enter  COM  US,  with  a  rout  of  Men  and  Women, 

dressed  as  Bacchanals. 

Com.  The  star,  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold; 


And  the  gilded  car  of  day 

His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 

In  the  steep  Atlantic  stream  ; 

And  the  slope  sun  his  upward  beam 

Shoots  against  the  dusky  pole, 

Pacing  toward  the  other  goal 

Of  his  chamber  in  the  east; 

Meanwhile  welcome  joy  and  feast! 

AIR.— %  a  Bacchanal. 
Now  Phcebus  sinketh  in  the  west, 
Welcome  song,  and  welcome  jest, 
Midnight  shout  and  revelry, 
Tipsy  dance  -and jollity ; 
Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine., 
Dropping  odours,  dropping  wine ! 

Rigour  now  is  gone  to  bed, 

And  advice,  with  scrup'lous  head, 

Strict  age,  and  sour  severity, 

With  their  grave  saws  to  slumber  lie. 

Com.  We  that  are  of  purer  fire, 
Imitate  the  starry  choir ; 
Who,  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres, 
Lead  in  swift  round  the  months  and  years. 
The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  tinny  drove, 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wav'ring  morris  move  ; 
And  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves 
Trip  the  pert  fairies,  and  the  dapper  elves. 

AIR. — By  a  Bacchante. 
By  dimpVd  brook,  and  fountain  brim 
The  wood-nymphs,  deck' d with  daisies  trim, 
Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep: 
What  has  night  to  do  with  sleep? 
Night  has  better  sweets  to  prove, 
Venus  now  wakes,  and  wakens  love; 
Come,  let  us  our  rites  begin ; 
'  Tis  only  day-light  that  makes  sin. 
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COM  US. 


[ACT   I. 


Com.  Hail,  goddess  of  nocturnal  sport! 
Stay  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair, 
Wherein  thou  rid'st  with  Hecate,  and  befriend 
Us,  tby  vow'd  priests  ! 
Till  the  nice  morn  on  th'  Indian  steep 
From  her  cabin  loophole  peep, 
And  to  the  tell-tale  sun  descry 
Our  conceal'd  solemnity. 

DUETT.— By  a  Man  and  Woman. 

From  tyrant  laws  and  customs  free, 

We  follow  sweet  variety  ; 

By  turns  we  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing, 

Time  for  ever  on  the  winy. 

Why  should  niggard  rules  control 

Transports  of  the  jovial  soul  ? 

No  dull  stinting  hour  we  own ; 

Pleasure  counts  our  time  alone. 
Com.  Come  ;  knit  hands  and  beat  the  ground 
In  a  light  fantastic  round.  (A  Dance.) 

Break  off',  break  oft':  I  feel  the  diff'Yent  pace 
Of  some  chaste  footing  near  about  this  ground, 
Run  to  your  shrouds,  within  these  brakes  and  trees ; 
Our  number  may  affright.      [Exeunt  all  but  Cvmus. 

Some  virgin  sure 

(For  so  I  can  distinguish  by  my  art,) 
Benighted  in  these  woods.     Now  to  my  charms, 
And  to  my  wily  trains!  Thus  I  hurl 
My  spells  into  the  air.     When  once  her  eye 
Hath  met  the  virtue  of  this  magic  dust, 
I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager. 
But  see,  she  stops,  and  seems 
As  she'd  address  herself  in  song. 

AIR.— %  a  Lady  behind. 
Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st  unseen 

Within  thy  airy  cell, 
By  slow  meander's  margent  green, 

And  in  the  violet-embroider 'd  vale, 
Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 

Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well ! 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair, 

That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are? 

O!  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  f. ovary  cave, 
Tell  me  but  where, 

Sweet  queen  of  parly,  daughter  of  the  sphere; 
So  may'st  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heav'n's  harmonies ! 
Com.  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment? 
But  see,  she  approaches;  I  step  aside 
And  hearken,  if  I  may  her  business  hear. 

Enter  Lady. 

Lady.  This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true, 
My  best  guide  now  ;  methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-manag'd  mirth.     I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness,  and  swill'd  insolence 
Of  such  late  rioters ;  yet  O  !  where  else 
Shall  J  inform  my  unacquainted  feet 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  1 

Com.  I'll  ease  her  of  that  care,  and  be  her  guide. 

(Aside.) 

Lady.  My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  weary'd  out, 
Stepp'd,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side, 
To  bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit, 
As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide. 
But  where  they  are,  and  why  they  come  not  back, 
Is  now  the  labour  of  my  thoughts  ;  'tis  likeliest 
They  had  engag'd  their  wand'ring  steps  too  far  : 
I  cannot  halloo  to  my  brothers,  but 
Such  noise  as  I  could  make  to  be  heard  furthest 
I  have  ventur'd ;  for  my  new  enliven'd  spirits 
Prompt  me  :  and  they  perhaps  are  not  far  oft'. 

Com.  Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence  : 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 


Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night, 

At  ev'ry  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 

Of  darkness,  till  it  smil'd  ;  I  have  oft  heard 

My  mother  Circe,  with  the  svrens  three, 

Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul, 

And  lap  it  in  Elysium  :  Scylla  wept, 

And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 

And  fell  Charybdis  murmur'd  soft  applause  ; 

Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lull'd  the  sense, 

And  sweet  in  madness  robb'dit  of  itself. 

But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 

Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 

I  never  heard  till  now.     I'll  speak  to  her, 

And  she  shall  be  my  queen.  (Aside.)  Hail,  foreign 

wonder, 

Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed, 
Unless  the  goddess  that  in  rural  shrine 
Dwell'sthere  with  Pan  or  Silvan,  by  bless'd  song 
Forbidding  ev'ry  bleak,  unkindly  fog 
To  touch  the  prosp'rous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

Lady.  Nay,  gentle  shepherd,  ill  is  lost  that  praise, 
That  is  address'd  to  unattending  ears  : 
Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift 
How  to  regain  my  sever'd  company, 
Compell'd  me  to  awake  the  courteous  Echo, 
To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch. 

Com.  What  chance,  good  lady,  halh  bereft  you 
thus  1 

Lady.  Dim  darkness  and  this  leafy  labyrinth. 

Com.  Could  that  divide  you  from  near  ush'ring 
guides? 

Lady.  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf, 
To  seeki'th'  valley  some  cool  friendly  spring. 

Com.  And  leftyour  fairsideall  u n guarded,! ady  ? 

Lady.  They  were  but  twain,  and  purpos'd  quick 
return. 

Com.  Imports  their  loss,  beside  the  presentneed? 

Lady.  No  less  than  if  I  should  my  brothers  lose. 

Com.  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youthful 
bloom  ? 

Lady.  As  smooth  as  Hebe's  their  unra/or'd  lips. 

Com.  Two  such  I  saw,'  what  time  the  labour'd  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrows  came, 
And  the  swink't  hedger  at  his  supper  sat; 
I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill, 
Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots ; 
Their  port  was  more  than  human  ;  as  they  stood, 
I  took  it  for  a  fairy  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live, 
And  play  i'th'  plaited  clouds.     I  was  awe  struck, 
And  as  I  pass'd,  I  worshipp'd :  if  those  you  seek, 
It  wer,e  a  journey  like  the  path  to  heav'n, 
To  help  you  find  them. 

Lady.  Gentle  villager,  what  readiest  way  would 
Me  to  that  place  1  [bring 

Com.  I  know  each  lane,  and  ev'ry  alley  green, 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood. 
My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood  ; 
And  if  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodg'd, 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low  roosted  lark 
From  her  thatch'd  pillow  rouse  ;  or  grant  it  other- 
I  can  conduct  you,  lady,  to  a  low,  [wise, 

But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe  till  fur 
ther  quest. 

Lady.  Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word, 
And  trust  thy  off'er'd  service.     In  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 
I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it. 
Eye  me,  bless'd  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportion'd  strength  !  Shepherd,  lead  on. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Comus's  Crew  from  behind  the  trees. 

AIR.— By  a  Man. 

Fly  swiftlij,  ye  minutes,  till  Comus  receive 
The  nameless  soft  transports  that  beauty  can  give ; 
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The  bowls  frolic  joys  let  him  teach  her  to  prove, 
And  she  in  return  yield  the  raptures  of  love  ! 
Without  love  and  wine,  wit,  and  beauty  are  vain, 
All  grandeur  insipid,  and  riches  a  pain; 
The  most  splendid  palace  grows  dark  as  the  grave; 
Love  and  wine  give,  ye  gods,  or  take  back  what  you 
gave. 

Cho.         Away,  away,  away, 

To  Comus'  court  repair  ; 
There  night  outshines  the  day, 

There  yields  the  melting  fair.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  IL— A  Wood. 
Enter  the  Two  Brothers. 

E.  Bro.  Unrauflle,  ye  faint  stars;  and  thou,  fail 

moon, 

That  wont'st  to  love  the  traveler's  benison, 
Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud, 
And  disinherit  chaos,  that  reigns  here 
In  double  night  of  darkness  and  of  shades. 

Y.Bro.  Or,  if  our  eyes 

Be  barr'd  that  happiness,  might  we  but  know 
The  sound  of  past'ralreed  with  oaten  stops, 
Or  whistle  from  the  lodge,  or  village  cock, 
'Tvvould  be  some  solace  yet,  some  little  cheering, 
In  this  close  dungeon  of  innum'rous  boughs. 
But  O,  that  hapless  virgin,  our  lost  sister! 
Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now, 
Or  'gainst  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm, 
Leans  her  unpillow'd  head,  fraught  with  sad  fears  ; 
Or,  while  we  speak,  within  the  direful  grasp 
Of  savage  hunger,  or  of  savage  heat. 

E.  Bro.  Peace,  brother;  be  not  over  exquisite, 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils : 
For  grant  they  be  so,  while  they  rest  unknown, 
TV  hat  need  a  man  forestal  his  date  of  grief, 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid  ? 
Virtue  could  see  to  dp  what  virtue  would, 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk  :  and  wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude, 
Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings. 
He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast, 
May  sit  i'th'  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day: 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun, 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 

Y.  Bro.  'Tis  most  true, 
That  musing  meditation  most  affects 
The  pensive  secrecy  of  desert  cell, 
Far  from  the  cheerful  haunt  of  men  and  herds, 
And  sits  as  safe  as  in  a  senate  house  ; 
But  beauty,  like  the  fair  Hesperian  tree, 
Laden  with  blooming  gold,  had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragon  watch,  with  unenchanted  eye, 
To  save  her  blossoms  and  defend  her  fruit 
From  the  rash  hand  of  bold  incontinence. 

E.  Bro.  My  sister  is  not  so  defenceless  left 
As  you  imagine ;  she  has  a  hidden  strength, 
Which  you  remember  not. 

Y.Bro.  What  hidden  strength? 

JB.  Bro.  'Tis  chastity,  my  brother,  chastity; 
She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel, 
And  like  a  quiver'd  nymph,  with  arrows  keen 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour'd  heaths, 
Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds. 
So  dear  to  heav'n  is  saintly  chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her, 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt, 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence, 
Till  all  be  made  immortal.  (A  halloo  heard.} 

List,  list  v  I  hear 
Some  far-off  halloo  break  the  silent  air. 

Y.  Bro.  Methought  so  too  ;  what  should  it  be? 

E.  Bro.  Either  some  one  like  us  night-founder'd 
here, 


Or  else  some  neighbour  woodman,  or  at  worst, 
Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows. 

Y.Bro.    Heav'n    keep    my    sister!     (Halloo.) 

Again  !  again  !  and  near! 
Best  draw,  and  stand^upou  our  guard. 

E.Bro.  I'll  halloo; 

If  he  be,  friendly,  he  comes  well;  if  not, 
Defence  is  a  good  cause,  and  heav'n  be  for  us. 

Enter  the  Spirit,  habited  like  a  Shepherd. 

Y.  Bro.  That  halloo  I  should  know— What  are 

you?  speak.  [again. 

Spi.  What  voice  is  that?  My  young  lord?  Speak 

Y.  Bro.  O  brother,  'tis  my  father's  shepherd, 

sure. 

Spi.  O,  ray  lov'd  master's  heir,  and  his  next  joy, 
Where  is  my  virgin  lady?  where  is  she? 
How  chance  she  is  not  in  your  company?    [blame, 
E.Bro.  To  tell  thee  sadly,  shepherd,  without 
Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  we  came. 
Spi.  Ah  me  unhappy  !  then  my  fears  are  true. 
E.Bro.    What  fears,    good  Thyrsis?    pr'ythee, 

briefly  shew. 

Spi.  Within  the  bosom  of  this  hideous  wood, 
Immur'd  in  cypress  shades,  a  sorc'rer  dwells, 
Of  Bacchus  and  of  Circe  born ;  great  Comus, 
Deep  skill'd  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries, 
And  wanton  as  his  father.    This  I  learn'd 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  ;  whence,  night  by  night, 
He  and  his  monstrous  rout  are  heard  to  howl ; 
Yet  have  they  many  baits  and  guileful  spells, 
T'  inveigle  and  invite  th'  unwary  sense. 

(^4  loud  laugh.) 

But  hark!  the  beaten  timbrel's  jarring  sound, 
And  wild  tumultuous  mirth, proclaim  their  presence 
Onward  they  move  ;  and  this  way  guide  their  steps. 
Let  us  withdraw  awhile  !  (  They  retire. ) 

Enter  Comus' s  Crew,  revelling ;  the  Elder  Brother 
advances  and  speaks. 

E.Bro.   What  are  you?    speak!    that  thus  in 

wanton  riot 

And  midnight  revelry,  like  drunken  bacchanals, 
Invade  the  silence  of  these  lonely  shades? 

1  Worn.  Ye  godlike  youths, 
Bless  the  propitious  star  that  led  you  to  us  ; 
We  are  the  happiest  of  the  race  of  mortals ; 
Of  freedom,  mirth,  and  joy  the  only  heirs  ; 
But  you  shall  share  them  with  us  ;  for  this  cup, 
This  nectar'd  cup,  the  sweet  assurance  gives 
Of  present,  and  the  pledge  of  future  bliss. 

AIR.— By  a  Man. 
By  the  gayly  circling  glass 
We  can  see  how  minutes  pass; 
By  the  hollow  cask  are  told 
How  the  waning  night  grows  old. 
Soon,  too  soon,  the  busy  day 
Drives  us  from  our  sport  andplay. 
What  have  we  with  day  to  do  ? 
Sons  of  care,' twos  made  for  you. 
(A  female  offers  the  cup,  which  they  both  put  by.) 

E.  Bro.  Forbear,  nor  offer  us  the  poison'd  sweets. 

1  Worn.  Oh !  how  unseemly  shews  in  blooming 

youth 

Such  grey  severity  !     But  come  with  us ; 
We  to  the  bow'r  of  bliss  will  guide  your  steps. 

AIR. 

Would  you  taste  the  noontide  air? 
To  yon  fragrant  bow'r  repair, 
Where,  woven  with  the  poplar  bough, 
The  mantling  vine  will  shelter  you. 
Down  each  side  a  fountain  flows, 
Tinkling,  murm'ring,  as  it  goes 
Lightly  o'er  the  mossy  ground, 
Sultry  Phcebus  scorching  round. 
Round  the  languid  herds  and  sheep 
Stretch'd  o'er  sunny  hillocks  sleep, 


COM  US. 


[ACT  II. 


While  on  the  hyacinth  and  rose 
The  fair  does  all  alune  repose. 
All  alone — and  in  her  arms 
Your  breast  may  beat  to  love's  alarms, 
Till,  bless' d  and  blessing,  you  shall  own 
The  joys  of  love  are  joys  alone. 
Y.  Bro.  How  low  sinks  beauty  when  bv  vice 

dehas'd! 

Fair  were  that  form,  if  virtue  dwelt  within  ; 
But  from  the  wanton  advocate  of  shame 
To  me  the  warbled  song  harsh  discord  sounds. 
2  Worn.  Ma  more;  these  formal  maxims  misbe 
come  you, 
They  only  suit  suspicious  shrivell'd  age. 

TRIO.— %  a  Man  and  two  Women. 
Live  and  love,  enjoy  the  fair, 
Banish  sorrow,  banish  care  ; 
Mind  not  what  old  dotards  say ! 
Age  has  had  his  share  of  play  ; 
But  youth's  sport  begins  to-day. 
From  the  fruits  of  sweet  delight 
Let  not  scarecrow  virtue  fright ! 
Here  in  pleasure's  vineyard  we 
Rove,  like  birds,  from  tree  to  tree, 
Careless,  airy,  gay,  and  free-. 
E.  Bro.  How  can  your  impious  tongues  profane 

the  name 

Of  sacred  virtue,  and  yet  promise  pleasure 
In  lying  songs  of  vanity  and  vice  ? 

1  Worn.  Turn  not  away,  but  listen  to  our  strain, 
That  shall  in  pleasing  slumber  lull  the  sense, 
And  sweet  in  madness  rob  it  of  itself. 

DUETT.— First  Man  and  Woman. 
Worn.  O,  thou  ivert  born  to  please  me, 
Man.     My  life,  my  only  love! 
Worn.  Through  all  the  woods  I'll  praise  thee, 
Man.     My  rural  queen  of  love. 
Worn.  Thus  happy,  never 
Man.  Jealous, 

W  om.  Can  any  harm 
Man.  Assail  us  ? 

Worn.  Can  any  harm  assail  us,  my  shepherd  of  the 
grove  ?  [love  ? 

Man.     Can  any  harm  assail  us,  my  rural  queen  of 
Worn.  Feel  how  my  heart  is  beating,  my  shepherd 
of  th  e  grove .  [of  love . 

Man.     The  pulse  of  life  retreating,  my  rural  queen 

The  pulse  of  life  retreating, 

Worn.  My  shepherd  of  the  grove. 

Man.     Thus  love's  sweet  poison  drinking, 
'Worn.  Dear  idol  of  my  love. 

E.  Bro.  From  virtue  sever'd,  pleasure  frenzy 
And  always  flies  at  reason's  cool  return.       [grows, 
But  we  forget ;  who  hears  the  voice  of  truth, 
In  noisy  riot  and  intemp'rance  drown'd  1 
Thyrsis,  be  thou  our  guide !  We'll  follow  thee ; 
And  some  good  angel  bear  a  shield  before  us ! 

[Exeunt  Brothers  and  Spirit. 
1  Worn.  Come,  come,  my  friends,  and  partners  of 

nay  joys, 

Leave  to  yon  pedant  youths  their  bookish  dreams ; 
A  beardless  Cynic  is  the  shame  of  nature, 
Beyond  the  cure  of  this  inspiring  cup ; 
Away,  nor  waste  a  moment  more  about  'em. 

CHORUS. 
Away,  away,  away, 

To  Comus'  court  repair; 
There  night  outshines  the  day, 

There  yields  the  melting  fair.     [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  gay  Pavilion. 
COMUS  and  Attendants  on  each  side  of  the  Lady,  who 

is  seated  in  an  enchanted  chair. 
Com.  Come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heav'n  yclep'd  Euphrosyne, 


And  by  men  heai-t-easing  mirth, 

Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth, 

With  two  sister  graces  more, 

To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore! 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 

Jest,  and  youthful  jollity, 

Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 

Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ; 

Sport,  that  wrinkled  care  derides  ; 

And  laughter,  holding  both  his  sides  I 

Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe  : 

And  in  thy  ri^ht  hand  lead  with  thee, 

The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  liberty. 

AIR.— %  a  Man. 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  flies, 
Jest  and  youthful  jollity, 
Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
A  nd  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek  ; 
Sport,  that  wrinkled  care  derides; 
And  laughter,  holding  both  his  sides! 
Cho.     Haste  thee,  nymph,  tyc. 

Enter  EUPHROSYNE. 

AIR.  —  ECPHROSYNE. 
Come,  come,  bid  adieu  to  fear! 
Love  and  harmony  reign  here* 
No  domestic,  jealous  jars, 
Buzzing  slanders,  wordy  wars, 
In  our  presence  will  appear  ; 
Love  and  harmony  reign  here. 

Sighs  to  am'rous  sighs  returning, 
Pulses  beating,  bosoms  burning ; 
Bosoms  with  umrm  wishes  panting, 
Words  to  speak  those  wishes  wanting, 
A  re  the  only  tumults  here, 
All  the  woes  you  need  to  fear; 
Love  and  harmony  reign  here. 

Lady.  How  long  must  I,  by  magic  fetters  chain'd 
To  this  detested  seat,  hear  odious  strains 
Of  shameless  folly  which  my  soul  abhors  ? 

Com.  Now  softly  slow  sweet  Lydian  airs  attune, 
And  breathe  the  pleasing  pangs  of  gentle  love. 
(.4  Pastoral  Nymph  advances  slowly,  with  a  me 
lancholy  and  desponding  air,  and  repeats,  by  way 
of  soliloquy,  the  first  six  lines,  and  then  sings  the 
Ballad.     She  is  observed  by  Euphrosyne,  who, 
by  her  gestures,  expresses  her  different  senti 
ments  of  the  subject  of  her  complaint,  suitably  /o 
the  character  of  their  several  Songs . 

RECITATIVE.— Pastoral  Nymph. 
How  gentle  ivas  my  Damon's  air! 
Like  sunny  beams  his  golden  hair  ; 
His  voice  was  like  the  nightingale's, 
More  sweet  his  breath  thanflow'ry  vales., 
How  hard  such  beatifies  to  resign! 
And  yet  that  cruel  task  is  mine. 

AIR. 

On  ev\-y  hill,  in  ev'ry  grove, 

Along  the  margin  of  each  stream, 
Dear  conscious  scenes  of 'formal  love, 

I  mourn,  and  Damon  is  my  theme. 
The  hills,  the  groves,  the  streams  remain,         x^ 

But  Damon  there  I  seek  in  vain. 

From  hill,  from  dale,  each  charm  is  fled^fe ; 

Groves,  flocks,  and  fountains  plea- 
Each  flower  in  pity  droops  its  he?  ' 

A II  nature  does  my  loss  deplr  ' 


All,  all  reproach  the  faithles 
Yet  Damon  still  I  seek 


, 


SCENE  1.]  COMUS. 

RECITATIVE.— EUPHROSYNE. 

Love,  the  greatest  bliss  below, 
How  to  taste  few  women  knoiv  ; 
fewer  still  the  way  have  hit 
How  a  fickle  swain  to  quit. 
Simple  nymph,  then  learn  of  me 
How  to  treat  inconstancy. 

AIR. 

The  wanton  god,  that  pierces  hearts, 

Dips  in  gall  his  pointed  darts  : 

But  the  nymph  disdains  to  pine, 

Who  bathes  the  wound  with  rosy  wine. 

Farewell  lovers  when  they're  cloy'd  ; 

If  I  am  scorn  d  because  enjoy  'd, 

Sure  the  squeamish  fops  are  free 

To  rid  me  of  dull  company. 

They  have  charms,  whilst  mine  can  please; 

I  love  them  much,  but  more  my  ease  ; 

Nor  jealous  fears  my  love  molest, 

Nor  faithless  vows  shall  break  my  rest. 

Why  should  they  ever  give  me  pain, 

Who  to  give  me  joy  disdain? 

All  I  ask  of  mortal  man, 

Is  love  to  me,  whilst  he  can. 

[Exeunt  Euphrosyne  and  Pastoral  Nymph. 

Com.  Cast  thine  eyes  around,  and  see 

How  from  every  element 
Nature's  sweets  are  cull'd  from  thee, 

And  her  choicest  blessings  sent. 
Hither  summer,  autumn,  spring, 
Hither  all  your  tributes  bring ; 
All  on  bended  knee  be  seen, 
Paying  homage  to  your  queen! 

(The  Lady  attempts  to  rise.) 
Nay,  lady,  sit ;  if  I  but  wave  this  wand, 
Your  nerves  are  all  bound  up  in  alabaster, 
And  you  a  statue. 

Lady.  Fool,  do  not  boast ; 
Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corp'ral  rind 
Thou  hast  immanacled,  while  heaven  sees  good. 

Com.  Why  are  you  vex'd,  lady?  why  do  you  frown? 
Here  dwell  no  frowns  nor  anger;  from  these  gates 
Sorrow  flies  far.    See,  here  be  all  the  pleasures 
That  fancy  can  beget  on  youthful  thoughts : 
And  first  behold  this  cordial  julap  here, 
That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds ! 

Lady.  Know ,  base  deluder,  that  I  will  not  taste  it. 
Keep  thy  detested  gifts  for  such  as  these. 

(Points  to  his  crew.) 

Com.  Why  should  you  be  so  cruel  to  yourself, 
And  to  those  dainty  limbs,  which  nature  lent 
For  gentle  usage  and  soft  delicacy ; 
That  have  been  tir'd  all  day  without  repast, 
And  timely  rest  have  wanted?  But,  fair  virgin, 
This  will  restore  all  soon. 

Lady.  'Twill  not,  false  traitor ! 
'Twill  not  restore  the  truth  and  honesty 
That  thou  hast  banish'd  from  thy  tongue  with  lies. 
Was  this  the  cottage,  and  the  safe  abode    [ments ! 
Thou  told'stme  of?  Hence  with  thy  brew'd  enchant- 
Were  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  she  banquets 
I  would  not  taste  thy  treas'nous  offer.    None, 
But  such  as  are  good  men,  can  give  good  things  ; 
And  that  which  is  not  good  is  not  delicious 
To  a  well-govern'd  and  wise  appetite. 
Shall  I  go  on,  or  have  I  said  enough? 

Com.  Enough  to  shew 
That  your  are  cheated  by  the  lying  boasts 
Of  starving  pedants,  that  affect  a  fame 
From  scorning  pleasures  which  they  cannot  reach* 

AIR. — By  a  Bacchante. 
Preach  not  to  me  your  musty  rules, 

Ye  drones  that  mould  in  idle  cell ! 
The  heart  is  wiser  than  the  schools, 

The  senses  always  reason  well. 


If  short  my  span,  I  less  can  spare 

To  pass  a  single  pleasure  by ; 
An  hour  is  long,  if  lost  in  care; 
They  only  live  who  life  enjoy. 
Com.  List,  lady  ;  be  not  coy,  and  be  not  cozen'd 
With  that  same  vaunted  name,  virginity. 
What  need  a  vermeil  tinctur'd  lip  for  that, 
Love  darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  morn? 
There  was  another  meaning  in  these  gifts  ; 
Think  what,  and  be  advis'd;  you  are  but  young  yet; 
This  will  inform  you  soon.     One  sip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight, 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.     Be  wise  and  taste. 
Enter  the  Brothers,  with  their  swords  drawn,  who 
wrest  the  glass  out  of  Comus's  hand,  and  break  it 
against  the  ground;  he  and  his  rout  are  all  driven 
out:  after  which  the  Spirit  enters. 
Spi.  What,have  you  let  the  false  enchanter  'scape! 
O,  ye  mistook!  you  should  have  snatch'd his  wand, 
And  bound  him  fast ;  without  his  rod  revers'd, 
We  cannot  free  the  lady,  that  sits  here 
In  stony  fetters  fix'd,  and  motionless. 
Yet  stay,  be  not  disturb'd ;  now  I  bethink  me, 
Tliere  is  a  gentle  nymph  not  far  from  hence, 
Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  virgin  pure, 
That  sways  the  Severn  stream :  she  can  unlock 
The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  spell, 
If  she  be  right  invok'd  in  warbling  song. 
Sabrina,  goddess  dear ! 
We  implore  thy  powerful  aid 
To  undo  the  charmed  band 
Of  true  virgin  here  distress'd, 
Through  the  force  and  through  the  will 
Of  unblest  enchanter  vile. 

SABRINA  rises. 
RECITATIVE — SABRINA. 
Shepherd,  'tis  my  office  best 
To  help  ensnared  chastity; 
Brightest  lady,  look  on  me. 

Thus  I  sprinkle  on  thy  breast 
Drops,  that  from  my  fountain  pure 
I  have  kept  of  precious  cure  ; 
Thrice  upon  thy  finger's  tip, 
Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip  ; 
Next  this  marble  venom' d  seat, 
Smear' d  with  gums  of  glut' nous  heal, 
I  touch  with  chaste  palms,  moist  and  cold: 
Now  the  spell  hath  lost  its  hold; 
And  I  must  haste,  ere  morning  hour, 
To  wait  in  Amphitrite's  bower. 
(Sabrina  descends,  and  the  Lady  rises  out  of  her 

seat ;  the  Brothers  embrace  her  tenderly.) 
E.  Bro.  Inform  us,  Thyrsis,  if  for  this  thine  aid 
We  aught  can  pay,  that  equals  thy  desert. 

Spi.  (Discovering  himself.)    Pay  it   to  heaven! 
There  my  mansion  is. 

RECITATIVE.— Spirit. 
Now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end, 
Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend; 
And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon, 
To  the  corners  of  the  moon. 

AIR. 

Mortals,  that  would  happy  be, 
Love  virtue;  she  alone  is  free: 
She  can  teach  you  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime; 
Or,  if  virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

Enter  Spirits. 
CHORUS. 

Taught  by  virtue,  you  may  climb 

Higher  than  the  sphery  chime ; 

Or,  if  virtue  feeble  were, 

Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her,       [Exeunt. 


THE  DOCTOR  AND  THE  APOTHECARY; 

A  MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT,  IN  TWO  ACTS.— BY  JAMES  COBB. 


THOMASO 
STURMWALD 


CHARACTERS. 

CARLOS  I  GUZMAN  PEREZ 

JUAN  DR.   BILIOSO  ANNA 


Act  I.— Scene  3. 


ISABELLA 
THERESA 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  1.— The  Outside  of  Tkomaso's  house. 
Enter  STURMWALD,  GUZMAN,  ANNA,  ISABELLA, 

and  THERESA. 

TRIO. — ANNA,  ISABELLA,  and  GUZMAN. 
Now  the  sun  so  faintly  glancing 

O'er  the  western  hills  his  ray ; 

Evening  shadows,  quick  advancing, 

Triumph  o'er  the  fading  day. 

DUETT.— ANNA  and  ISABELLA. 
•Timorous  love,  at  day  affrighted, 

Blushing,  courts  the  silver  moon; 
Sturm.     Bacchus'  sons  are  noiv  delighted, 
Night's  the  jolly  fellow's  noon. 

TRIO. 

.Evening  thus  our  joys  uniting, 

To  her  power  due  Iwmaye  pay  ; 
Mirth  to  dance  and  song  inviting, 
Bids  us  hail  the  close  of  day. 

Enter  THOMASO. 

Tho.  What,  moping  yet,  my  friend   Guzman? 
For  shame,  you  a  sailor,  and  carry  sorrow  aboard? 
Zounds  !  if  I  had  lost  a  mistress,  nay,  had  it  been 
The.  Well,  sir!  {my  wife— 

Tho.  I  think  I  could  have  comforted  myself. 
Ah,  Captain,  how  far  preferable  are  the  charms  of 
peace  and  a  country  life,  to  all  the  bustle  and  dan 
ger  of  a  campaign. 

Stur.  It  may  be  so  to  you,  SignorThomaso, 
who  slumber  in  the  inglorious  lap  of  peace  ;  but 
war  is  my  element ;  glory  is  my  mistress  ;  and  I 
have  courted  her  amid  the  cannon's  thunder. 

Tho.  Many  men  of  many  minds,  Captain  ;  for 
my  part,  I  always  preferred  a  more  quiet  kind  of 
courtship  ;  but  yon  are  a  man  of  true  gallantry,  to 
remain  so  partial  to  your  mistress,  after  having 
lost  the  use  of  a  leg  and  an  eye  in  her  service. 

Stur.  A  leg  and  an  eye!  Psha,  trifles  !  while  my 
honour,  a  soldier's  vital  spark,  has  escaped  unhurt. 
You  may  be  a  very  good  apothecary,  Signer  Tho- 
inaso,  and  may  understand  lotions  and  potions  j  but 
as  to  a  soldier's  honour — 


The.  Ah,  very  true,  Captain.  He  is  a  most  pro 
voking  man,  though  he  is  my  husband.  For 
shame,  after  our  good  friend,  Captain  Sturmwald, 
has  come  all  the  way  from  Germany  to  marry  our 
daughter  Anna. 

Tho.  Nay,  I'm  sure,  the  Captain  knows  I  mean 
no  harm.  Anna,  come  hither,  child.  (Aside  to 
Anna.)  Why  don't  you  smile  upon  your  husband 
that  is  to  be?  [cruel  solicitation. 

Anna.  Do  not,  my  dear  father,  persist  in  this 
Tho.  (Aside  to  Anna.)  Psha!  how  can  you  be 
so  obstinate !  though  the  Captain  is  not  very  hand 
some,  he  is  very  rich.  'Tis  true,  he  is  rather  old  ; 
but  then  you  know  you  have  the  better  chance  of 
being  a  widow  soon  ;  and  as  to  his  having  but  one 
eye,  it  ought  to  be  his  recommendation,  for  you'll 
have  no  trouble  in  discovering  his  blind  side. 

The.  Lookye,  Anna,  you  know  my  way  of  ar 
guing,  and  so  does  your  father.  It  is  my  pleasure 
that  you  marry  Captain  Sturmwald ;  and  have  him 
you  shall.  [madam. 

Guz.  Have  a  little  patience  with  her,  my  dear 
Anna.  Then  you  are  resolved  to  render  me  mi 
serable  ! 

AIR.— ANNA. 
On  Love's  blest  altar  burns  the  flame 

Whence  Hymen' s  torch  should  kindle  bright 
To  bliss,  which  boasts  fair  virtue's  name  ; 

It  casts  its  pure  and  radiant  light. 
But,  ah!  should  avarice  interpose, 

With  sordid  and  unhallowd  fires, 

The  prospect  ivhich  their  light  bestows, 

Repentance  and  despair  inspires. 

[Exeunt  Anna,  Isabella,  and  Guzman. 
The.  Anna  s  reluctance  is  certainly  owing  to  that 
impertinent  slut,  her  cousin.     I'm  sure  she  does 
not  inherit  her  obstinacy  from  me.    When  my  mo 
ther  proposed  a  husband  to  me,  I  gave  my  consent 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  Didn't  I,  my  dear? 
Tho.  True,  my  love ;  but   then  I  had  not  lost 
any  of  my  limbs  in  pursuit  of  glory,  like  the  Cap 
tain.     (A side  to  her.) 

Stur.  I  was  thinking  whether  I  had  not  better 
talk  to  the  voung  lady  myself. 


SCENE  1.] 


THE  DOCTOR  AND  THE  APOTHECARY. 


The.  To  be  sure  ;  how  the  deuce  else  are  you  to 
gain  her  consent? 

Slur.  I' faith,  I  will.  She'll  find  me  very  enter 
taining.  I'll  breakfast  with  her  to-morrow,  and 
give  her  the  history  of  my  last  campaign..  I'll 
come  early  in  the  morning,  that  I  may  finish  the 
story  before  dinner. 

The.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [Exit. 

Tho.  Well,  Captain,  now  my  wife  is  gone,  I 
want  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you  about  my  new- 
invented  miraculous  drops,  as  I  call  them,  that 
cure  all  disorders. 

Stur.  Do  they  cure  gun-shot  wounds  ? 

Tho.  Everything. 

Stur.  I  wish  then  I  had  had  a  bottle  in  that  en 
gagement  where  I  was  wounded  by  a  French  dra 
goon  in  the  shoulder.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  happened. 

Tho.  Unfortunate  man  that  I  am!  He'll  talk  like 
my  wile.  (Aside.) 

Stur.  We  were  fording  a  river,  and  I  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  stream —  [half  hour. 

Tho.  (Aside.)  He  won't  be  out  of  the  water  this 

Stur.  A  scoundrel  French  dragoon  upon  a  black 

Tho.  A  grey  horse.  [horse — 

Slur.  Black,  black  as  jet. 

Tho.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Captain,  it  was  a  grey 
horse.  I  have  heard  you  tell  the  story  twenty 
times,  and  you  always  said  the  horse  was  grey.  So 
much  for  that.  Now  you  must  know,  my  drops — 

Stur.  You  have  heard  me  tell  the  story,  then! 

Tho.  Often.     So  my  drops — 

Stur.  And  what  d'ye  think  of  it? 

Tho.  One  of  the  best  stories  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life.  So —  [another. 

Stur.  I'm  very  glad  you  like  it.     I'll   tell  you 

Tho.  Curse  his  stories.  (Aside.)  To-morrow, 
Captain,  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  it. 

Stur.  Well ;  if  you  are  tired  of  my  company, 
I'll  go  and  get  a  bottle  of  good  wine,  to  make  me 
sleep  soundly  ;  and  so  adieu,  my  dear  father-in-law. 

Tho.  Adieu,  my  dear  son-in-law.  (Aside.)  What 
a  cursed  bore  he  is  for  talking.  [Exit. 

Slur.  A  good  kind  of  a  man  enough  ;  but  can't 
bear  to  hear  anybody  talk,  except  himself.  [Exit. 

Enter  CARLOS. 
Carlos.  When  wilt  thou  cease,  thoupleasiny  pain, 

With  cruel  sway  to  rend  my  heart  ? 
Yet,  though  of  torment  /  complain, 
Alas!  J  fear  to  cure  the  smart. 
Enter  JUAN,  with  a  guitar. 
Juan.     Sighing  never  gains  a  maid! 

I'll  tell  you  what  is  better  far  ; 
Call  good  humour  to  your  aid, 
And  plat/  the  lass  a  tune  upon  the  sweet  guitar. 
If  a  heart  has  nature  dealt  her, 
Music's  charms  will  surely  melt  her; 
But  should  the  gipsy  answer,  "  No," 
Sing  tol  de  rol,  and  let  her  go. 

Car.  (Aside.)  Zounds!  I  see  some  one  at  the 
door.  A  rival,  perhaps  !  (Perceives  it  to  be  Juan.) 
Juan ! 

Juan.  Carlos !  my  dear  boy,  how  d'ye  do 1 

Car.  I'm  heartily  glad  to  see  you — no,  i'faith, 
now  I  think  again,  I  am  not  glad  to  see  you,  till  I 
know  what  brought  you  hither. 

Juan.  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  I  have  an  appoint 
ment  with  a  very  pretty  girl  in  this  house — 

•Car.  Ah!  my  fears.    (Aside.) 

Juan.  So  I  am  sure  you  will  be  complaisant 
enough  to  wish  me  a  good  night. 

Car.  Faith,  I  am  sorry  to  deny  you.  But  I  hap 
pen  to  have  an  assignation  here  myself.  You  per 
ceive  a  light  in  that  window  1 

Juan.  That  light  is  my  signal. 
Car.  Egad,  'tis  my  signal  too  !    So  I'm  sure  you 
will  be  complaisant   enough  to  wish   me   a  good 

Juan.  Sir,  this  insult —  [night. 

Car.  Insult,  sir!  (Laying  their  hands  on  their 
swords.) 


Juan.  Though  now  I  recollect  myself,  perhaps 
we  are  going  to  cut  throats  without  any  cause. 
There  are  two  fair  damsels  in  that  house.  What 
is  the  name  of  your  mistress? 

Car.  Anna,  the  daughter  of  old  Thomaso,  the 
apothecary  ;  and  your  mistress  is — 

Juan.  Isabella!  her  laughing  little  cousin. 

Car.  Then  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  after  all;  and 
yet  I  am  an  unlucky  dog,  Juan.  They  are  going 
to  marry  my  dear  Anna  to  old  Sturmwald,  the  Ger 
man  Captain.  I  dare  not  acquaint  my  father  of  my 
passion  for  her;  you  know  he  and  Thomaso  are  the 
bitterest  enemies.  The  only  resource  left,  is  to 
carry  her  off;  and  I  have,  for  this  week  past,  in 
vain  sought  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her. 

Juan.  Oh,  the  devil!  Old  Thomaso's  man,  lo 
shut  the  shop  up.  Stand  aside — (Thomaso's  man 
shuts  up  the  shop,  while  they  talk  aside.)  Give  me 
your  hand.  Carlos  ;  you  shall  see  Anna,  speak  to 
her,  and  carry  her  off  this  night.  [plished  1 

Car.  My  dear  Juan,  how    is  this  to  be  accom- 

Juan.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  the  old  fellow  out 
of  the  house. 

Car.  And  how  is  that  to  be  managed? 

Juan.  Very  easily — as  thus  :  I'll  act  an  old  wo 
man,  and  bring  him  down,  I'll  warrant  you. 
(Knocks.)  Say  nothing,  and  stand  aside.  (Tho 
maso  opens  the  window  and  looks  out.} 

Tho.  What  the  devil  is  all  that  noise  for? 

Juan.  (In  a  feigned  voice.)  Pray,  is  this  Signer 
Thomaso's  1  [maso,  good  woman? 

Tho.  Why,  what  do  you  want  with  Signor  Tho- 

Juan.  The  sick  gentleman,  siguor,  at  the  next 
inn,  is  much  worse. 

Tho.  I'm  sorry  for  it ;  I  wish  the  gentleman  had 
been  much  worse  an  hour  ago  ;  because  then  I 
could  have  attended  him  ;  but  at  present  I'm  eoine 
to  bed. 

Juan.  Dear  signer,  you  won't  leave  the  poor 
man  to  the  mercy  of  an  ignorant  physician  1 

Thd.  Why,  Who  attends  him  1     * 

Juan.  Dr.  Bilioso. 

Tho.  Then  I  give  him  over.  Goodnight  to  you, 
good  woman.  (Shuts  the  window.) 

Car.  Our  plot  is  ruined. 

Juan.  Not  yet  Carlos.     (Knocks  again,  loud.) 

Tho.  (Again  opens  the  window.)  Zounds!  what's 
the  matter  with-the  woman?  Go  about  your  business 

Juan.  The  sick  man  has  heard  wonders  related 
of  your  famous  drops,  Signor. 

Tho.  Eh!  what!— Oh  ho!  he  has  heard  of  my 
drops.  Well,  madam? 

Juan.  And  he  wishes  you  would  come  to  him  di 
rectly,  and  bring  a  bottle  in  your  pocket. 

Tho.  Ay,  that  I  will— poor  soul !  poor  soul !  I'll 
cure  him  in  spite  of  his  physician.  (Calls  within.) 
Hallo  !  Pedro  !  (To  Juan.)  I'll  go  with  you,  good 
woman,  and  as  we  walk,  I'll  tell  you  some  of  the 
cures  I  have  performed.  I'll  wait  on  you  instantly. 
(Shuts  the  window.) 

Car.  This  is  a  prosperous  beginning,  Juan. 

Juan.  Hush,  not  a  word;  we  must  retire.  (They 
retire.) 

Enter  THOMASO,  from  the  house. 

Tho.  And  so,  good  woman,  you  say — Heyday, 
she  is  gone  !  The  poor  gentleman's  case  is  urgent, 
I  suppose,  so  I'll  lose  no  time.  What  a  pleasure 
it  is  to  attend  sensible  patients  ;  I  dare  say,  he  is 
a  shrewd  fellow,  by  his  wishing  to  try  my  drops. 

[Exit. 

Juan.  Ha,  ha !  The  old  fox  is  fairly  unkenneled. 

Car.  But  how  are  we  to  get  into  the  house? 

Juan.  The  door  is  fast.  Eh !  i'faith  this  shutter 
is  unbolted.  (Opens  part  of  the  shutter.)  So  we 
will  e'en  get  in  at  the  shop  window. 

Car.  My  best  friend  '.  (Going  to  climb  in  at  the 
window.) 

Juan.  Hold !  let  me  reconnoitre  first.  I  know 
every  part  of  the  house.  Follow  me. 

Car.  Kind  Cupid  light  us  on  our  way ! 


THE  DOCTOR 


[ACT   I. 


Juan.  Psha!  Zounds!  a  lantern  would  light  us 
much  better.  So,  rot  yonr  heroics,  and  follow  me. 
(  They  get  in  at  the  window.) 

Enter  STURMWALD,  drunk. 
Stur.  Tol  de  rol,  de  rol — halt!  Stand  to  your 
arms,  Captain  Sturmwald.  Do  my  eyes  deceive 
me,  or  have  the  enemy  besieged  my  father-in-law's 
house,  and  made  a  practicable  breach  in  the  shop- 
window  1  Who  the  devil  are  they  1  Thieves  !  No, 
i'faith,  that  can't  be  ;  who'd  think,  of  stealing  any 
thing  out  of  an  apothecary's  shop  !  Perhaps  they 
are  gallants;  have  at  you,  my  boys,  I  must  enter 
and  defend  my  father-in-law.  (Going  to  climb  in 
at  the  window  ;  he  stops.)  But  hold  !  a  prudent 
general  should  know  what  force  he  has  to  contend 
with  ;  besides,  I  forget,  old  Bolus  is  not  at  home, 
I  remember  I  met  him  just  now  ;  egad,  I'll  go  and 
fetch  him,  and  we'll  surprise  the  enemy  together. 
How  lucky  it  is  that  I  am  sober?  If  I  had  taken 
the  other  bottle,  my  senses  might  have  been  con 
fused  ;  but  now  I  am  cool  and  collected.  Ah! 
there  is  nothing  like  drinking  in  moderation.  [Exit. 
SCENE  II. — The  Inside  of  Thomaso's  shop. 

Enter  JUAN  and  CARLOS. 
Car.  Hush !  tread  softly  for  your  life. 
Juan.  Why,  what  are  you  afraid  of?       [haps — 
Car.  IfThomaso  should  return!  and  then,  per- 
Juan.  Perhaps  what!  Why  your  whole  conver 
sation  is  composed  of  ifs,  buts,  perhapses,  and  sup 
poses  ;  a  mere  vocabulary  of  doubts. 

Car.  Hark!  I  hear  Anna's  voice,  the  sound  trans 
ports  me.  Oh,  Juan,  I  scarcely  know  where  I  am  ! 
Juan.  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  you.  This  is  an  apo 
thecary's  shop ;  it  is  dark,  and  you  are  surrounded 
with  phials  ;  therefore,  take  care  you  break  none. 
Those  are  stairs  before  us,  and  lead  to  the  room 
where  our  dear  girls  are.  I  shall  go  up  first,  and 
you  may  follow,  unless  you  prefer  staying  here.  I 
have  now  given  you  full  information,  and  so  come 
along.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — -A  Room  in  Thomaso's  house. 
DUETT.— ANNA  and  ISABELLA. 
Two  maidens  sat  complaining, 

And  mourn  d  their  hapless  lot, 
The  pangs  of  absence  paining , 

Each  by  her  love  forgot. 
On  every  former  token 

Of  love,  while  fancy  hung, 
Of  vows  so  sweet,  yet  broken, 
They,  deeply  sighing,  sung. 
At  ev'ry  sound  they  hear, 

With  fond  alarm  they  start; 
Alternate  hope  and  fear, 

Now  joy,  now  pain,  impart. 
But  by  each  sound  misguided, 

Alas!  they  only  find 
Their  tears,  their  sighs,  derided, 

By  mocking  rain  and  wind. 

Anna.  Isabella,  'tis  a  whole  week  since  I  saw 
my  Carlos.  How  can  he  say  he  loves  me,  and  yet 
suffer  them  to  marry  me  to  this  hateful  German 
officer.  [chamber,  child  ? 

The.  (Within.)  Anna,  why  don't  you  go  to  your 
Isa.  Heavens!  your  mother  is  not  gone  to  bed  yet. 
Anna.  And  do  you  think  my  Carlos  has  really  for 
saken  me?     My  Carlos  !  did  I  say?  yes,  I  will  re 
peat  it.     My  heart  yields  to  the  fond  delusion  of 
my  tongue;  and  I  think  I  love  him  better  every 
time  I  call  him  mine.  [Exit. 

Isa.  Poor  Anna!  I  love  her  sincerely,  and 
yet  I  am  not  sorry  she  is  gone.  I  think  Juan  must 
be  here  soon,  and — and,  perhaps,  our  conversation 
would  be  very  uninteresting  to  her. 

Re-enter  ANNA. 

Anna.  Oh!  Isabella,  I'm  frightened  out  of  my  wits. 

Two  men  have  got  into  the  house  ;  and  I  think  it  is 

your  lover  and  mine.  [ing  in  all  that? 

Isa.  Well,  my  dear,  and  what  is  there  so  alarm- 


Enter  CARLOS  and  JUAN. 
Car.  My  dear  Anna  ! 
Anna.  Ah!  (Screams.) 
Juan.  My  dear  Isabella! 

Isa.  Hush!  you'll  wake  your  mother.  (Carlos 
shews  Anna  a  marriage  contract.) 

The.  (Within.)  Anna!  what's  the  matter,  child  ? 
Isa.  My  cousin  was  frightened  at  something ;  but 
I  am  sure  there  was  no  reason  to  be  afraid. 

Anna.  Do  you  know,  Isabella,  this  unreasonable 
creature  has  brought  me  a  marriage-contract,  and 
would  have  me  seize  this  moment  to  elope  with  him  ! 
Car.  (To  Isabella.)  And  do  you  know,  madam, 
this  unreasonable  creature  hesitates,  though  she 
promised  me  long  ago  to  elope,  whenever  I  could 
find  an  opportunity. 

Juan.  Psha !  Marry  first,  and  dispute  afterwards ; 
that  would  be  much  more  in  the  common  order  of 
things.  Come,  my  dear  Isabella,  let  us  set  them  a 
good  example;  leave  dissimulation  to  knaves  and 
coquettes,  and  lead  up  the  dance  of  Hymen  as  first 
couple.  [to  change  partners — 

Isa.  Why,  if  I  were  sure  you  would  never  wish 
Car.  Consider,  my  dear  Anna,  the  moments  fly. 
Isa.  (Peeping  through  the  key-hole.)  I  vow,  your 
mother  is  not  in  bed  yet.  (ToAnna.)  Away,  away, 
instantly,  and  leave  me  to  keep  her  quiet ;  I'll  fol 
low  you  directly.  [Exeunt  Anna,  Carlos,  and  Juan.] 
I'll  sing,  that  she  may  suspect  nothing. 

AIR.— ISABELLA* 
Ye  hours  that  part  my  love  and  me, 

A  nd  slow  with  envy  creep, 
The  dawn  of  bliss  obscured  by  clouds 

Of  doubt,  in  vain  ye  keep : 
Still  I  through  Sorrow's  tedious  night, 

Hope1  s  friendly  star  discern; 
On  that  I  fix  my  anxious  eye 

Until  my  love  return. 
By  Jealousy's  pernicious  power, 

Untainted  are  my  sighs  ; 
Confiding  in  my  Juan's  truth, 
My  fondest  tvishes  rise. 

Still  I  through  Sorrow's,  fyc. 
Tho.  (Without.)  Hey,  Guzman!   Pedro!  where 
the  devil  are  you  ? 

Re-enter  CARLOS,  JUAN,  and  ANNA. 
Anna.  Oh,  Isabella,  my  father  is  come  home !  all 
the  doors  are  locked. 

Car.  And  our  retreat  cut  off. 
Isa.  Then  we  are  lost. 

Juan.   No,  faith,  I'm  afraid  we  are  all  found. 
Where  can  we  hide  ourselves  ? 
Isa.  Go  into  our  chamber. 
Anna.  My  father  is  now  at  the  chamber-door. 
Car.  Inhere, then.  (Going  into  Theresa's  chamber.) 
Anna.  That's  my  mother's  room. 
Isa.  We  are  in  luck.     My  uncle,  in  his  hurry  to 
visit  his  patient,  has  left  the  door  of  his  study  open. 
In,  in,  directly.      [Exunt  Carlos  and  Juan  into  the 
closet.]     Here  comes  your  father. 

Enter  THOMASO  and  STURMWALD. 
Tho.  Anna!  Theresa!  Isabella!  there  are  thieves 
in  the  house. 

Anna.  Thieves!  bless  me,  sir,  what  shall  we  do? 
Stur.    Take 'em,  to  be  sure;  take  'em,  dead  or 
alive.  Enter  THERESA. 

The.  What's  that  you  say  ?  Thieves  in  our  house? 
Tho.  The  Captain  saw  them  get  in :   he'll  tell 
you  the  whole  story. 

Stur.  That  I  will,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
As  I  was  coming  from  the  tavern,  where  I  had  been 
drinking  a  glass  in  moderation,  as  sober  as  I  am 
now,  I  saw  two  men  getting  into  my  father-in-law's 
house.  What's  to  be  done,  thought  I ;  for  this  was 
enough  to  stagger  me,  you  may  suppose. 

Tho.  Oh!  certainly.  (Aside.)  That  you  had 
enough  to  stagger  you,  I  believe. 

The.  (Taking  the  contract  from  Anna  s  pocket.) 
Yes,  and  here  is  enouch  to  stagger  us  all.  This 
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paper  explains  to  me,  that  these  thieves  are  of  Cu 
pid's  gang;  gentlemen  who  commit  sentimental  rob 
beries  on  the  hearts  of  young  ladies.  There,  Tho 
maso,  read  that!  (Gives  the  contract.) 

Tho.  What  do  I  see!  a  contract  of  marriage  be 
tween  my  daughter  and  Carlos? 

Stur.  Carlos!  What  the  devil!  the  enemy  sur 
prise  us  in  our  own  camp  !  Egad,  we'll  hold  a  coun 
cil  of  war  immediately;  I  have  something  in  my 
head.  [to  have. 

Tho.  (Aside.)   Yes,  rather  more  than  you  ought 

The.  I  am  sure  young  Carlos  is  in  the  house. 

Stur.  Is  he?  Why,  then,  we'll  break  up  the  coun 
cil.  Bella!  horrida  bella  !  is  our  resolve  ;  and  so 
let  us  search  for  the  enemy.  (Going  to  open  The 
resa's  chamber-door.) 

The.  Bless  me,  Captain  Sturmwald,  do  you 
know  that  is  my  chamber? 

Stur.  Well,  my  dear  mother-in-law,  and  is  not 
a  lady's  chamber  the  most  likely  place  to  find  a  man 
of  gallantry?  However,  I'll  wheel  to  the  right 
about,  if  you  please.  (Goes  to  Thomaso's  door.) 

Tho.  Stop,  Captain  ;  no  person  ever  enters  that 
closet  but  myself;  'tis  there  where  I  compose  my 
miraculous  drops.  [pocus  shop. 

Stur.  Ay,  ay,  I  understand  you  ;  'tis  your  hocus 

Tho.  No,  sir,  'tis  my  miracle  shop. 

Stur.  Your  magazine  for  the  destructive  amuni- 
tion  of  physic. 

Tho.  My  laboratory  for  the  arcana  of  ihemateria 
medica.  'Tis  the  Temple  of  Health ;  and  the  rosy 
goddess  herself  presides  over  my  pestle  and  mortar. 

Stur.  A  small  room  for  the  Temple  of  Health, 
I  think,  and  rather  dark.  Suppose,  instead  of  con 
fining  the  poor  goddess  of  Health  to  her  room,  you 
were  to  let  her  visit  some  of  your  patients? 

Tho.  You  may  sneer  as  you  please,  Captain 
Sturmwald  ;  I  have  the  key  of  that  closet  in  my 
pocket,  and  there  it  shall  remain  ;  so  let  us  finish 
a  foolish  adventure,  by  wishing  each  other  a  good 
night. 

Tho.  I  shall  take  you  with  me,  young  ladies,  to 
prevent  further  accidents.  Captain  Sturmwald, 
where  will  you  sleep  ? 

Stur.  No  where,  madam  ;  I  suspect  the  enemy  is 
in  ambuscade.  I  will  be  the  centinel  of  the  night ; 
rest  securely,  while  I  guard  you.  Here  I  take  my 
post,  and  shall  be  on  the  watch,  in  case  the  enemy 
should  make  a  sally. 

Tho.  Well,  Captain,  I  have  no  objection.  Here 
is  the  key  of  the  house,  in  case  you  choose  to  re 
fresh  yourself  with  a  walk  in  the  morning. 

QUINTET.— ANN  A,  ISABELLA,  THERESA,  STURM 
WALD,  and  GUZMAN. 
But  see  the  moon,  ascending  high, 
Reigns  the  empress  of  the  sky; 
A  nd.  in  the  zenith  of  her  power, 
Presides  o'er  midnight's  solemn  hour. 
The.  You  must  bid  adieu —  (To  Anna.) 

Yes,  miss,  so  must  you —    (To  Isabella.) 
Anna&Isa.  Must  we  bid  adieu? 

Wherefore  should  we  part  1 
Spare  my  aching  heart. 
Tho.  Come,  let's  go  to  bed; 

Spare  my  aching  head. 
Stur.  Let  him  go  to  bed; 

Spare  his  aching  head. 
Bid  adieu!  [Exe 


All. 


[Exeunt  all  but  Sturm 
wald,  who  places  himself  on  a  couch  before 
Thomaso's  closet-door.] 

AIR. — STURM  WA  LD. 
Come  on,  my  boys,  now  I'm  commander, 
Though  you're  as  brave  as  Alexander, 
Heigho  !  (  Yawning. ) 

You  lie, 

On  my  guard  here  am  I. 
I  fear  no  ambush,  no  entrapping; 
No  one  shall  catch  old  Sturmwald  napping. 

(Falls  asleep.) 
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JUAN  and  CARLOS  come  out  of  the  closet. 

Car.  Softly,  softly  !  First  let  us  secure  the  key 
of  the  shop-door,  to  let  ourselves  out.  (Takes  the 
key.) 

Juan.  That  this  old  remnant  of  mortality  should 
think  of  rivalling  ayoung  fellow,  with  his  five  senses 
in  perfection ! 

Car.  But  to  our  plot,  good  Juan  ;  our  plot.  We 
have  no  time  to  lose. 

Juan.  'Faith!  that's  very  true.  So  in  you  must 
go,  my  old  commander.  (They  wheel  the  couch  into 
Thomaso's  closet.) 

AIR. — CARLOS. 
Bacchus  now  his  nap  is  taking; 

But  his  power  can  ne'er  subdue 
Watchful  Love,  who,  ever  waking, 

Bids  the  sleeping  sot  adieu. 

Bacchus  should,  on  Venus  waiting, 

Hold  the  cup  with  bended  knee  ; 
None  but  fools,  his  worth  o'er-rating, 

With  the  servant  make  too  free. 
(Juan  comes  out  of  the  closet,  and  brings  with 

him  Stitrmwald's  cloak,  hat,  and  patch.) 
DUETT.— CARLOS  and  JUAN. 
Bacchus  now  his  nap  is  taking; 

But  his  power  can  ne'er  subdue 
Watchful  Love,  who,  ever  waking, 

Bids  the  sleeping  sot  adieu. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  1.— The  Outside  of  Dr.  Bilioso's  house. 
Enter  GUZMAN  and  PEREZ. 

Guz.  But  pray ,  Perez,  is  Doctor  Bilioso  informed 
of  his  son's  attachment  to  my  cousin  Anna? 

Per.  Oh,  dear,  KO  !  My  old  master  hates  Signer 
Thomaso  to  that  degree,  that  he  would  rather  see 
his  son  hanged  than  married  into  the  family. 

Guz.  Though  unacquainted  with  poor  Carlos,  I 
sympathise  with  him.  Had  my  Leonora  lived— 

Per.  Ah  !  but  she  is  gone ;  and  your  honour  has 
been  doleful  and  dumpish,  as  one  may  say,  ever 
since  you  came  home  from  sea.  Oh  !  I  love  to  hear 
you  talk  of  old  stories :  you  make  me  so  melan 
choly  and  so  happy,  that  1  cry  by  the  hour  together. 

Guz.  Poor  fellow ! 

Per.  And  pray,  good  Signor  Guzman,  when  you 
was  voyaging  about  on  the  stormy  main,  and  figlit- 
ing  the  Algerines,  was  not  you  now  and  then  fright 
ened  too  much  to  think  of  your  love? 

Guz.  No,  Perez!  true  love  purifies  the  soul  from 
every  base  alloy. 

AIR.— GUZMAN. 

Let  angry  Ocean  to  the  sky, 

In  proud  despite,  his  billows  roll; 
Let  thunders  to  his  threats  reply, 

Fear  is  a  stranger  to  my  soul. 
Within  the  heart  which  Love  illumes, 

And  blesses  with  his  sacred  rays, 
If  meaner  passion  e'er  presumes, 

It  fades  before  the  hallowed  blaze. 

Though  War  with  sullen  aspect  lower, 
And  crimson  o'er  the  troubled  wave, 

And  emulate  the  lightning's  power, 
The  dangers  of  the  fight  I  brave. 

Within  the  heart,  fyc.  [Exit. 

Per.  Here  comes  my  master,  and  as  cross  as 
usual. 

Enter  DOCTOR  BiLlOSO. 

Dr.  Bil.  What  a  cursed  neighbourhood  is  this 
for  a  physician  to  live  in !  No  such  thing  as  an 
asthma,  or  a  fit  of  the  gout  to  be  met  with  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end.  All  the  villagers"  are  such 
a  set  of  d — d,  vulgar,  healthy  dogs;  never  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  meagre,  bilious,  gentleman 
like  man  within  ten  miles  of  the  place.  How  com- 
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fortable  it  would  be  to  live  at  Constantinople,  where 

the  plague  rages  all  the  year!     And  then  people 

laugh  more  here  than  in  all  Spain  besides.     Ah  !  I 

don  t  like  laughing.     Well,  Perez,  anybody  ill  this 

morning'? 

Per.  (Sighing.)  No,  sir;  all  well. 

Dr.  Bil.  Ay !  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  this 
plaguy  fine  weather  lasts :  no  chance  of  another 
influenza.  I,  who  am  the  physician,  am  the  only 
sick  man  in  the  parish. 

Per.  Yes,  your  worship  seems  stuck  up  here  by 
way  of  a  medical  scarecrow,  to  frighten  away  sick 
ness. 

Dr.  Bil.  Or,  rather,  like  an  electrical  conductor, 
I  save  the  neighbourhood  from  danger,  by  attract 
ing  it  to  myself.  Ah  !  I  lost  the  only  good  patient 
I  had,  in  my  friend  Alvarez ;  as  tine  a  corpulent, 
inactive  subject  as  a  physician  would  wish  for. 
What  with  repletion,  and  want  of  exercise,  the 
good  soul  was  always  ailing.  I  had  great  expecta 
tions  from  him ;  but  he  grew  stingy  as  he  grew 
rich  ;  avarice  produced  abstinence,  and  he  starved 
away  the  only  hopes  I  had  left. 

Per.  There's  the  traveller  who  was  taken  ill  at 
the  next  inn. 

Dr.  Bil.  Ay !  the  only  person  I  have  at  present 
under  my  care,  and  he  is  a  foreigner;  no  native 
would  have  behaved  so  civilly  as  to  be  taken  ill. 
Not  got  well,  I  hope? 

Per.  Yes,  so  they  say;  the  apothecary,  Thomaso, 
was  sent  for  to  him  last  night. 

Dr.  Bil.  What !  send  for  my  enemy,  my  antago 
nist,  Thomaso,  the  apothecary?  A  man  of  honour 
would  have  sooner  died  under  his  physician's  hands, 
than  have  played  him  such  a  trick.  [dicine. 

Per.  And  he  took  some  of  Thomaso's  quack  me- 

Dr.  Bil.  Oh,  curse  his  quack  medicine  !  I  hate 
all  violent  remedies  ;  they  make  an  end  of  a  business 
so  soon.  They  either  kill  or  cure;  and  then,  either 
way,  one  loses  the  patient. 

Per.  And  so,  Thoraaso — 

Dr. Bil.  Oh,  rot  him!  I'll  go  to  the  rascally 
quack  directly  ;  my  patients  are  my  property;  and 
shall  I  tamely  suffer  my  property  to  be  taken  from 
me?  I'll  trounce  the  dog.  No,  no;  if  a  doctor's 
patients  are  permitted  to  slip  through  his  fingers, 
and  get  well  by  stealth,  there's  an  end  to  all  law 
and  justice.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Thomaso's  house. 
Enter  THOMASO. 

Tho.  Ah,  ah  !  the  Captain  off  already.  I  didn't 
expect  he  had  shaken  off  the  effects  of  last  night's 
dose  quite  so  soon.  I  can  hardly  reconcile  it  to 
myself  to  sacrifice  poor  Anna  to  such  a  sot.  My 
conscience  revolts  against  it,  and  whispers— ay ! 
but  then  my  wife  talks  so  much  louder  than  my 
conscience ;  and  so  there's  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Enter  JUAN  (behind)  disguised  as  Sturmwald,  and 
CARLOS,  disguised  as  a  notary,  who  listens. 

Juan.  (In  a  hoarse  voice.)  Father-in-law,  good 
morning  to  yon. 

Tho.  Eh !  what!  bless  my  soul !  son-in-law,  how 
do  ye  do  1  There  seems  to  be  a  wonderful  change 
in  your  voice. 

Juan.  All  the  effects  of  last  night. 

Tho.  I  suppose  so:  a  violent  cold,  no  doubt;  my 
drops  are  remarkably  good  for  the  voice. 

Juan.  No,  no  ;  never  mind.  I'll  tell  you  a  story — 

Tho.  I'd  rather  you'd  let  it  alone.  Come,  now; 
one  spoonfull  will  be  enough.  'Tis  a  most  wonder 
ful  remedy.  I  have  it  here  in  this  closet. 

Juan.  Curse  your  drops  !  I  am  sure  the  lovers 
of  your  daughter  and  niece  are  now  in  the  house. 

Tho.  Well,  Captain,  perhaps  you  know  best; 
but,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  the 
matter.  Now,  let  me  fetch  a  bottle  of  drops. 

Juan.  My  jealousy  is  alarm'd,  sir ;  and  I  must 
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be  your  son-in-law  this  morning,  or  not  at  all.  No 
reply  !  I  have  brought  this  gentleman  with  me  ; 
he  is  my  notary,  and  has  drawn  up  a  marriage-con 
tract.  So  call  your  wife  and  the  bride  ;  let  us  sign 
and  seal,  and  then  to  church  immediately. 

Tho.  Well,  but  Captain— 

Juan.  I'm  commanding  officer  to-day  ;  so  no  more 
words,  father-in-law.  [Exit  Thomaso.]  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Well,  Carlos,  how  have  I  imitated  the  old  German 
captain  ?  [half  as  well. 

Car.  To  a  miracle.     I  wish  I  may  play  my  part 

Juan.  Psha  !  what  difficulty  is  there  in  it?  The 
old  folks  will  take  you  for  the  notary  who  has  pre 
pared  the  contract  of  marriage  between  Anna  and 
Sturmwald;  instead  of  that,  you  will  substitute  the 
other  contract,  in  which  your  own  name  is  inserted. 
But  here  they  come. 

Enter  THOMASO,  THERESA,  and  ANNA. 

Anne.  No,  nothing  shall  shake  my  constancy ; 
every  obstacle  you  raise,  serves  but  to  increase  my 
affection. 

AIR. — ANNA. 

The  summer  heats,  bestotving 
Their  influence  on  the  rose, 

Perfect  its  charms  when  blowing, 
And  every  sweet  disclose. 

Yet  summer  suns  denying 
The  zephyr  and  the  shower  ; 

Their  fervid  glow  applying, 
Destroy  their  fav 'rite  flower. 

The  love-sick  heart  requiring 

The  sunshine  of  success; 
Continual  bliss  desiring, 

Yet  sickens  with  excess. 

The  fond,  the  secret  tear, 

Soft  passion  keeps  alive  ; 
The  breath  of  doubt  and  fear, 

Like  zephyrs,  bids  it  thrive. 

Juan.  Well,  Signer  Thomaso,  have  you  looked 
over  the  contract  ? 

Tho.  I  have  ;  and  find  it  perfectly  right. 

Juan.  Very  well ;  but  where's  Isabella? 

The.  Oh!  I'll  call  her.  Isabella!— but  I  assure 
you  I  would  not  trust  her  with  anybody  else. 

Enter  ISABELLA. 

Isa.  My  dear  Juan,  what  means— 

Juan.  (Aside  to  her.)  Hush,  my  love!  ask  no 
questions  ;  persuade  Anna  to  sign  that  paper,  it  is 
a  contract  of  marriage  between  her  and  Carlos, 
who,  you  see,  personates  the  notary.  (Carlos offers 
the  contract  to  Anna,  who  puts  it  aside.) 

Anna.  No,  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  sign  this 
hated  paper.  Oh  !  Carlos,  why  are  you  not  here  to 
snatch  me  from  impending  ruin? 

Tho.  Daughter,  do  not  oblige  me  to  exert  my 
authority.  [much  greater. 

The.  Let  her  beware  of  my  authority,  which  is 

Juan.  Psha,  psha!  persuasion  is  better  than  au 
thority.  Let  her  cousin  talk  to  her.  (Isabella 
whispers  Anna.)  These  girls  know  the  way  to  each 
other's  hearts;  there,  mother-in-law,  you  see,  she 
hangs  out  a  smile  of  truce  already. 

The.  My  dear  daughter,  you  transport  me  ! 

Juan.  Come,  sign  your  consent  to  the  marriage. 

The.  Sign  it.'  ay,  that  I  will !  Come,  husband. 
(Anna  and  Theresa  sign  the  contract.) 

Tho.  Egad!  Captain,  I  don't  understand  that 
notary's  whispering  my  daughter;  I — 

Juan.  'Tis  his  way  :  come,  sign  your  name. 

Tho.  No,  sir!  (To  Carlos.)  I  insist  upon  know 
ing  whatyou  mean  1 

Car.  What  I  mean  ! 

Juan.  If  you  put  him  in  a  passion,  take  care  of 
yourself;  he  is  the  most  choleric  fellow — vou  had 
better  sign  at  once. 


(To  Thomaso.) 
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AIR. — CARLOS. 
This  marriage  article, 
In  every  particle, 
Is  free  from  flaw,  sir  ; 
I  know  what's  law,  sir. 

Zounds  I  sir,  my  character  none  shall  accuse. 
Behold  this  artifice,  true  love's  devising,  (To  Anna.} 
Your  Carlos  thus  to  all  but  you  disguising  ; 

Witness — Thomasomy  skill  dares  abuse.  (To  Juan.} 
My  only  chance,  I  see,  is  pique  pretending ;  (  To  Anna.} 
On  that  alone  success  is  now  depending. 

Throughout  this  nation,         (To  Thomaso.} 
High  my  reputation, 
For  law  precision  is, 
And  expedition  is, 
In  bonds,  conveyances,  d'ye  mind1? 
And  instruments  of  any  kind. 
Kind  fortune,  see,  at  length,  our  prayers  heeding, 
Indenting,  gives  us  promise  of  succeeding.  (To  Anna.) 
In  this  transaction  (To  Thomaso.) 

The  law  is  my  friend; 
I'll  bring  my  action, 

Which  you  must  defend. 
(Thomaso,  frightened,  signs  the  contract.) 

Juan.  Come,  come,  now  all*s  finished,  let  us  away 
to  church. 

The.  Well,  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  moment.  [Exit. 

Car.  (Aside  to  Juan.)  For  heaven's  sake  !  Juan, 
let  us  be  gone.  If  Sturmwald  should  wake,  we  are 
ruined. 

Juan.  (Aloud.)  I  beg  your  pardon  for  detaining 
you,  Mr.  Notary,  conduct  these  ladies  to  my  house, 
and  I'll  follow  you  immediately. 

[Exeunt  Anna,  Isabella,  and  Carlos. 

Tho.  Stop;  stay.  What!  without  my  wife's 
leave?  [where  am  1 1 

Slur.  (In  the  closet.)   Halloo!   death  and  fury! 

Tho.  Eh !   what's  that  1 

Stur.  Thieves!  thieves! 

Tho.  I'm  lost  in  amazement. 

Juan.  Did  not  I  tell  you  one  of  the  rogues  was  hid 
there?  I'll  run  and  fetch  an  algnazil. 

Tho.  You  run!  why,  you  forget  you  are  lame. 

Juan.  (In  his  natural  voice.)  Egad,  so  I  do!  but 
I  am  so  interested  in  this  business. 

Tho.  And  yon  have  recovered  your  voice  too  ! 

Juan.  (Resuming  his  hoarse  voice.}  No,  faith,  I 
think  I'm  as  hoarse  as  ever. 

Stur.  Thomaso !  Signer  Thomaso  ! 

Tho.  'Tis  the  Captain's  voice.  Egad,  I'll  fetch 
an  alguazil  myself,  and  make  sure  of  one  of  ye.  [Exit. 

Stur.  Signer  Thomaso ! 

Juan.  Have  a  little  patience.  (Aside.)  "What's 
to  be  done?  If  I  attempt  the  door,  I  meet  the  al 
guazil.  I  must  e'en  try  this  chamber  window. 
(Pulls  off  his  disguise,  throws  it  down  at  the  closet- 
door,  and  then  goes  into  Theresa's  chamber.) 

Re-enter  THOMASO. 

Tho.  An  alguazil  will  be  here  presently,  and  then, 
Mr.  Scoundrel— (Sees  the  cloak  and  patch.)  Hey 
day  !  what's  all  this? 

Stur.  (In  the  closet.)  Will  nobody  hear  me? 

Tho.  It  is  Sturmwald!  Oh!  my  mind  misgives 
TOO,  (He  hears  a  noise  in  the  closet,  and  rushes  in.) 

J?e-en<erTHOMASO  and  STURMWALD. 

Tho.  All  my  phials  of  drops  broken  !  Let  me  tell 
you,  Captain  Sturmwald — 

Stur.  Zounds  !  sir,  you  shall  tell  me  nothing  but 
what  I  desire  to  know.  I  say,  sir,  how  did  I  come 
in  that  closet? 

Tho.  That's  the  very  question  I  want  to  ask  you  : 
and,  if  we  both  ask  the  same  question,  how  the  de 
vil  are  we  to  get  an  answer? 

Stur.  Why,  you  dirty  scrap  of  an  apothecary, 
how  dare  you  laugh  at  me  thus  ? 

Tho.  I  laugh  ?  Look  at  the  bottles  you've  broken ! 
I  believe  I  shall  never  laugh  again 
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Stur.  You  are  all  in  the  plot ;  'tis  a  trick  to  abuse 
me;  but  I'll  be  revenged.  'Sblood  and  thunder!  to 
make  a  jest  of  me,  who  have  fought  in  sixteen  dif 
ferent  battles  !  Did  you  know  that? 

Tho.  Yes,  you  have  often  told  me  the  names  of 
them  all.  But,  do  you  hear  me,  Captain?— 

Stur.  I'll  hear  nothing  but  revenge.  To  cram 
me  up  in  a  dark  closet,  among  pickled  snakes  and 
stuffed  alligators  !  me,  who  have  lived  amidst  fire 
and  smoke;  who  have  fought  for  every  prince  in 


Europe  by  turns,  and  always  had  the  honour  to  be 
wounded !  Who,  to  this  hour,  bear  the  trophies  of 
war  in  every  limb,  and  rejoice  in  the  aches,  the 
cramps,  and  the  twinges  of  glory  ! 

THERESA  enters,  and  Thomaso  explains  to  her,  in 
dumb  shew,  what  has  passed. 

The.  I  am  sure,  Captain,  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
being  angry  at  my  husband  ;  he's  a  poor  blundering 
creature,  as  I  often  tell  him. 

Tho.  Nay,  the  Captain  knows  I  never  mean  to 
offend  him.  I  have  done  all  I  can. 

The.  Psha!  so  you  always  say.  Go,  get  an  al 
guazil,  and  seek  for  the  rogues  that  have  stolen  our 
two  girls,  do.  [Exit  Thomaso.~\  Come,  Captain,  sup 
pose  you  and  I  follow  him?  For  my  sake,  be  patient. 
The  brave  never  refuse  the  requests  of  the  fair. 

Stur.  Never;  and  to  prove  it,  I'll  tell  you  a  story 
of  what  happened  when  I  was  in  Germany.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  JUAN,  in  woman's  clothes. 

Juan.  This  confounded  window  is  too  closely  bar 
red  even  for  a  mouse  to  creep  through.  However, 
in  this  disguise,  I  slunk  I  shall  get  off  undiscover 
ed  ;  or,  if  I  should  be  questioned,  I'll  pass  for  a  pa 
tient  come  to  ask  Thomaso's  advice. 

Dr.  Bil.  (Speaking  to  a  Servant  as  he  comes  on.) 
Don't  tell  me ;  I  say  he  is  at  home,  and  I  will  see 
him. 

Juan.  Who  comes  here?  Dr.  Bilioso  himself! 

Enter  DR.  BILIOSO.     (Seeing  Juan.) 
Dr.  Bil.  But  I  beg  pardon  ;  you  want  advice,  I 
presume  ;  let  me  feel  your  pulse.     (Attempting  to 
take  Juan's  hand.) 

Juan.  (Struggling.)  Zounds !  I  shall  be  disco 
vered.  (Aside.)  Dear  sir,  pray  let  me  alone;  my 
nerves  are  so  weak,  and  you  agitate  me  so. 


Dr.  Bil.  Why,  really,  madam,  you  have  rather 
I  think  I  never  yet  met  with  a  lady 


Pray,  what  is  your  complaint 


agitated  me 

so  strong  in  the  arm 

ma'am  ? 

Juan.  My  complaint  is  against  Thomaso,  who 
has  killed  a  poor  friend  of  mine. 

Dr.  Bil.  Oh,  he  has  done  worse  than  that ;  hehas 
taken  a  patient  awayfrom  me,  after  I  had  given  him 
over.  So,  if  he  recovers  the  man,  he  ruins  my  repu 
tation.  There's  an  unfeeling  scoundrel  for  you ! 

Juan.  Ah  !  you  and  I  mean  the  same  person  ;  the 
poor  gentleman  at  the  next  inn  :  but  Thomaso's  drops 
nave  done  for  him ;  my  poor  friend  is  no  more. 

Dr.  Bil.  I'm  heartily  glad  of  it;  very  sorry  for 
it,  I  mean.  I  thank  you  for  the  news,  however. 
Now  I  have  that  rogue  Thomaso  in  my  gripe. 

Juan.  Lose  no  time,  sir,  but  get  an  officer  imme 
diately,  and  secure  Thomaso. 

Dr.  Bil.  That  I  will.     Ay,  ay.     (Going.) 

Juan.  Surelv,  sir,  you  will  have  the  gallantry  to 
conduct  me  safe  out  of  this  house,  if  I  should  be 
insulted. 

Dr. Bil.  Insulted!  Lord,  ma'am, there's  no  dan 
ger  of  that.  Nature  has  furnished  you  with  such 
powers  of  defence  ;  united  the  charms  of  your  sex 
to  the  strength  of  our's.  You  are  a  glass  of  nature's 
choicest  cordial,  madam;  sweet  and  strong  at  the 
same  time.  [Exit,  leading  Juan  off. 

SCENE  III.— A  Wood. 
Enter  ANNA  and  CARLOS. 

Car.  Consider,  my  dear  Anna,  we  have  your  fa 
ther's  signature  to  our  contract  of  marriage. 
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Anna.  But  will  he  give  his  voluntary  consent  t 
what  has  heen  procured  by  artifice? 

Car.  Fear  nothing,  my  dear ;  trust  to  me. 

AIR.— CARLOS. 

Am  I  beloved?  Can  you  refuse? 
Alas!  my  heart  for  pity  sues. 
That  heart  whose  constancy  you've  known; 
That  heart  you  ve  fondly  call'd  your  own. 
Evf.ry  moment,  as  it  flies, 
Warns  us  where  our  danger  lies. 
Ah!  there's  ruin  in  delay  ; 
Lovely  Anna,  let's  away. 

Enter  ISABELLA. 

Car.  Well,  Isabella,  any  news  of  Juan? 
Isa.  Alas!  none.     Every  human  being  that  pass 
ed  at  a  distance,  did  my  pliant  fancy  conjure  up 
into  a  lijieness  of  Juan. 

Car.  The  rising  ground,  on  the  left  hand,  com 
mands  a  prospect  of  the  road.     Let  me  try  whethei 
friendship  cannot  see  more  clearly  than  love. 
Anna.  Are  not  we  a  couple  of  wild  girls,  Isabella? 
Isa.  Not  incorrigible,  my  dear  cousin,  however, 
we  have  pursued  a  very  effectual  mode  of  taming 
ourselves,  by  getting  married. 

Anna.  To  be  sure,  we  have  uttered  the  fatal  yes 

Jsa.  The  fatal  yes!   Why,  my  dear,  do  you  think 

our  lovers  are  such  fools,  as  to  think  the  better  or 

the  worse  of  our  affection  for  them,  because  we  have 

said  yes? 

AIR.— ISABELLA. 
How  mistaken  is  the  lover, 

Who  on  ivords  builds  hopes  of  bliss! 
And  fond/ 1/  thinks  ice  love  discover, 

If,  perchance,  ive  answer  "  Yes." 
Prompted  often  by  discretion 

Is  the  seeming  kind  expression, 
When  the  tongue,  the  heart  belying, 

Dares  not  venture  on  denying  • 
.   Bnt,  in  spite  of  discontent, 

Gives  the  semblance  of  consent. 

How  mistaken,  §c. 

Ah !  how  vain  is  art's  profession, 

Though  thefaultering  tongue  comply! 
What  avails  the  cold  confession, 

If  the  averted  eyes  deny  ? 
Happier  far,  the  experienced  swain 
Knows  he  triumph  must  attain, 
When  in  vain  successless  trial, 
Language  gives  the  faint  denial; 
While  the  eyes  betray  the  fiction 
In  delightful  contradiction ; 
And  the  cheeks  with  blushes  glow, 
And  the  tongue  still  falters  "  Aro." 

How  mistaken,  tyc. 
Enter  CARLOS. 

Car.  Here  is  Juan.  So  all  we  have  to  do,  is  to 
mount  our  horses,  and  gallop  off. 

Enter  JUAN. 

Juan.  Hold;  you're  mistaken.  You've  some 
thing  else  to  do,  I  assure  you.  We  have  certainly 
been  traced  from  the  village.  Dr.  Bilioso  and  Sig- 
nor  Thomaso  are  both  coming  up  the  hill  different 
ways,  and  will  most  likely  meet  at  this  spot.  But 
they  are  here.  (Anna,  Isabella,  Carlos,  and  Juan, 
retire. ) 

Enter  DR.BlLlOSO  and  TttOMbSO, meeting,  each  with 
an  Alguazil. 

Dr.  Bil.  Oh  !  you  vile  quack  !  Where's  my  pa 
tient? 

Tho.  Where  is  my  daughter,  you  old  rogue  !  You 
have  assisted  your  son  to  run  away  with  her.  Lay 
hold  of  him,  Alguazil. 

Dr.  Bil.  What!  why,  I  brought  an  officer  to 
seize  you.  Here,  do  your  duty.  (To  the  Alguazil.) 

Juan.  (Coming  forward  )  Dear  gentlemen,  what's 
the  matter? 


THE  APOTHECARY. 

Dr.  Bil.  W  hy,  sir,  that  fellow  is  a 
killed  one  of  my  patients. 

Tho.  That's  impossible  ;  for,  thoug 
self  a  physician,  he  has  no  patients  t< 

Dr.  Bil.  What!  do  you  forget  th 
man  at  the  inn? 

Tho.  Well,  he  was  fair  game.    You 

Dr.  Bil.  Zounds,  sir !  what  does  t 
have  given  over  fifty  people  in  my  ti 
recovered  afterwards. 

Juan.  (Aside.)  My  plot  has  take 
they  believe  him  dead  yet.  (To  Tho 
this  is  a  serious  affair.  You  had  be 
this  business. 

Tho.  He  won't  agree  to  it ;  he  ha 

Juan.  (Aside  to  Thomaso.)  Let  n 
( Aside  to  Bilioso.)  Sir,  when  I  see 
life  as  your's  in  danger — 

Dr.  Bil.  My  life  in  danger ! 

Juan.  From  that  bloody-minded  s 
find  your  son  has  eloped  with  his  dai 
is  resolved  to  be  revenged,  by  assassi 
your  whole  family.  See,  how  he  loc 

Dr.  Bil.  Ratsbane  and  arsenic  in  hi; 

Juan.  (Aside  to  Thomaso.)  Didyoi 
a  determined  dog?  He  is  resolved 

Tho.  I  dare  say  he  has  the  rope 
Pray,  mollify  him. 

Dr.  Bil.  (Aside  to  Juan.)  I 'faith, 
like  him.  Tell  him,  I'll  forgive  him 

Juan.  Dismiss  your  alguazils.  [£jr< 
You  bind  yourselves  to  stand  by  my  d 

Dr.  Bil.  Sf  Tho.  We  do. 

Juan.  Then,  I  believe  all  parties 
Appear,  appear.  (Anna,  Carlos,  ana 
forward. ) 

Anna.  My  dear  father  ! 

Tho.  Zounds,  what  is  all  this? 

Enter  THERESA,  STURMVVALD,  ant 

Slur.  A  general  muster  of  the  wholi 
deserters,  and  all.  You  are  my  pris 
(To  Anna.) 

Car.  No,  sir  ;  not  while  I  can  defe 

Anna  (ToStur.)  Oh,  sir,  hear  me  ! 
ever  generous  :  do  not  attempt  a  life 

Stur.  Bullets  and  gunpowder !  wl 
love  me,  then?  I  thought  you  told  ir 
law,  it  was  all  maiden  coyness  in  her 

The.  Stuff  and  nonsense!  Take 
Sturmwald  ;  she  is  your's.  Defend  3 

Stur.  And  that  my  honour  may  be 

ng,  I'll  take  care  it  shall  not  be  tarnis 

jUst  action.    Anna,  your  mother  says 

If  so,  I  dispose  of  what  is  mine,  thus 

hand  to  Carlos. )      Come,  come,  we  ha 

opposed  the  union  of  hearts  on  their  i 

a  junction,  and  we  are  defeated.     So  i 

er:  who  would  wish  to  conquer  in 

You  must  consent  to  unite  these  turtl 

maso.) 

Tho.  Has  my  wife  any  objection? 

The.  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you  please. 

Tho.  Why,  then,  give  me  your  h 
to  Dr.  Bilioso.)  and  here's  an  end 
•els.  Take  my  daughter,  young  man 
and  you  take  my  niece,  (to  Juan.) 
Sturmwald.)  take  my  wife,  if  you  will, 
n  such  a  good  humour,  I  could  give  a\ 

FINALE. 

'Tisjoy  inspires  the  vocal  lay, 
And  animates  the  choral  song : 

Of  love  we  sing  the  gentle  sivay, 
May  constancy  the  theme  prole 

Old  Time,  with  joys  unceasing, 
Shall  add  to  Hymen's  store  ; 

Our  friendship  still  increasing, 

\Vh.Ptt.  11(131  fit  xhftll  Jtff  «/i  mf\\*i> 


THE  BEAUX'  STRATAGEM; 

A  COMEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS.— BY  GEORGE  FARQUHAR. 


Act  V.— Scene  2. 


SIR  CHARLES   FREEMAN 

AIMWELL 

ARCHUR 

SCRUB 

SULLEN 


CHARACTERS. 

FOIGARD 

BONIFACE 

GIBBET 

BAGSHOT 

HOUNSLOW 


LADY   BOUNTIFUL 
MRS.  SULLEN 
DORINDA 
GIPSEY 
CHERRY 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— An  Inn. 

Enter  BONIFACE,  running.    Bar-bell  rings. 
Bon.   Chamberlain,     maid,     Cherry,     daughter 
Cherry!     All  asleep,  all  dead? 

Enter  CHERRY,  running. 

Cher.  Here,  here!  Why  d'ye  bawl  so,  father! 
D'ye  think  we  have  no  ears! 

Bon.  You  deserve  to  have  none,  you  young 
minx !  the  company  of  the  Warrington  coach  has 
stood  in  the  hall  this  hour,  and  nobody  to  shew 
them  to  their  chambers. 

Cher.  And  let  them  wait,  father;  there's  neither 
red  coat  in  the  coach,  nor  footman  behind  it. 

Bon.  But  they  threaten  to  go  to  another  inn  to 
night. 

Cher.  That  they  dare  not,  for  fear  the  coachman 
should  overturn  them  to-morrow.  (Ringing.) 
Coming,  coming  :  here's  the  London  coach  arrived. 

Enter  several  People  with  trunks,  bandboxes,  and 

other  luggage,  who  cross  the  stage. 
Bon.  Welcome,  ladies. 

Cher.  Very  welcome,  gentlemen.  Chamberlain, 
shew  the  Lion  and  the  Rose. 

[Exit  with  the  company. 
Enter  AIMWELL,  in  a  riding-habit,  and  ARCHER, 

a*  his  Footman,  carrying  a  portmanteau. 
Bon.  This  way,  this  way,  gentlemen. 


Aim.  Set  down  the  things ;  go  to  the  stable,  and 
see  my  horses  well  rubbed. 

Arch.  I  shall,  sir.  [Exit. 

Aim.  You're  my  landlord,  I  suppose? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  I'm  old  Will  Boniface;  pretty 
well  known  upon  this  road,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  Oh!  Mr.  Boniface,  your  servant. 

Bon.  Oh,  sir!  what  will  your  honour  please  to 
drink,  as  the  saying  is? 

Aim.  I  have  heard  your  town  of  Lichfield  much 
famed  for  ale :  I  think  I'll  taste  that. 

Bon.  Sir,  I  have  now  in  my  cellar  ten  tun  of  the 
best  ale  in  Staffordshire;  'tis  smooth  as  oil,  sweet 
as  milk,  clear  as  amber,  and  strong  as  brandy,  and 
will  be  just  fourteen  years  old,  the  fifth  day  of  next 
March,  old  style. 

Aim.  You  are  very  exact,  I  find,  in  the  age  of 
your  ale. 

Bon.  As  punctual,  sir,  as  I  am  in  the  age  of  my 
children  ;  I'll  shew  you  such  ale — here,  tapster, 

Enter  Tapster. 

broach  number  1706,  as  the  saying  is.  [Exit  Tap- 
ster.l  Sir,  you  shall  taste  my  anno  domino.  I  have 
lived  in  Lichfield,  man  and  boy,  above  eight-and- 
fifty  years,  and,  I  believe,  have  not  consumed 
eight-and-fifty  ounces  of  meat. 

Aim.  At  a  meal  you  mean,  if  one  may  guess  your 
sense  by  your  bulk. 

Bon.  Not  in  my  life,  sir;  I  have  fed  purely  upon 
ale :  I  have  eat  my  ale,  drank  my  ale,  and  I  alwaj-s 
sleep  upon  my  ale. 
CO 
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[ACT  I. 


Enter  Tapster,  with  a  tankard. 
Now,  sir,  you  shall  see.     Your  worship's  health  : 
ha !  delicious  !  fancy  it  Burgundy  ;   only  fancy  it, 
and  'tis  worth  ten  shillings  a  quart. 

Aim.  (Drinks.}  'Tis  confounded  strong. 

Bon.  Strong  !  It  must  be  so,  or  how  would  we 
be  strong  that  drink  it? 

Aim.  And  have  you  lived  so  long  upon  this  ale, 
landlord? 

Bon.  Eight-and-fifty  years,  upon  my  credit,  sir ; 
but  it  killed  my  wife,  poor  woman!  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  How  came  that  to  pass! 

Bon.  I  don't  know  how,  sir  :  she  would  not  let 
the  ale  take  its  natural  course,  sir;  she  was  for 
qualifying  it  every  now  and  then  with  a  dram,  as 
the  saying  is;  and  an  honest  gentleman  that  came 
this  way  from  Ireland,  made  her  a  present  of  a 
dozen  bottles  of  usquebaugh  ;  but  the  poor  woman 
was  never  well  after;  however,  I  was  obliged 
to  the  gentleman,  you  know. 

Aim.  Why,  was  it  the  usquebaugh  that  killed 
her? 

Bon.  My  Lady  Bountiful  said  so  :  she,  good  lady, 
did  what  could  be  done;  she  cured  her  of  three 
tympanies,  but  the  fourth  carried  her  oft';  but  she's 
happy,  and  I  am  contented,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  Who's  that  Lady  Bountiful  you  mentioned  ? 

Bon.  Ods  my  life,  sir !  we'll  drink  her  health. 
(Drinks.}  My  Lady  Bountiful  is  one  of  the  best  of 
women:  her  last  husband,  Sir  Charles  Bountiful, 
left  her  worth  a  thousand  pounds  a  year;  and  I 
believe  she  lays  out  one  half  on't  in  charitable  uses 
for  the  good  of  her  neighbours  ;  in  short,  she  has 
cured  more  people  in  and  about  Lichfield  within 
ten  years,  than  the  doctors  have  kill'd  in  twenty, 
and  that's  a  bold  word. 

Aim.  Has  the  lady  been  any  other  way  useful  in 
her  generation  1 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  she  has  a  daughter,  by  Sir  Charles, 
the  finest  woman  in  all  our  country,  and  the  greatest 
fortune ;  she  has  a  son  too,  by  her  first  husband, 
Squire  Sullen,  who  married  a  fine  lady  from  London 
t'other  day ;  if  you  please,  sir,  we'll  drink  his 
health. 

Aim.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he? 

Bon.  Why,  sir,  the  man's  well  enough;  says 
little,  thinks  less,  and  does  nothing  &t  all,  faith ! 
but  he's  a  man  of  great  estate,  and  values  nobody. 

Aim.  A  sportsman,  I  suppose? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  he's  a  man  of  pleasure  ;  he  plays 
at  whist,  and  smokes  his  pipe  eight-and-forty  hours 
together  sometimes. 

Aim.  A  fine  sportsman,  truly!  and  married,  you 
say? 

Bon.  Ay!  and  to  a  curious  woman,  sir.  But  he's 
a — he  wants  it  here,  sir.  (Pointing  to  his  forehead.) 

Aim.  He  has  it  there,  you  mean. 

Bon.  That's  none  of  my  business  ;  he's  my  land 
lord,  and  so,  a  man,  you  know,  would  not — but, 
ecod!  he's  no  better  than — sir,  my  humble  service 
to  you.  (Drinks.)  Though  I  value  not  a  farthing 
•what  he  can  do  to  me  :  I  pay  him  his  rent  at  quar 
ter-day  ;  I  have  a  good  running  trade ;  I  have  but 
one  daughter,  and  I  can  give  her — but  no  matter 
for  that. 

Aim.  You  are  very  happy,  Mr.  Boniface;  pray, 
what  other  company  have  you  in  town  ? 

Bon,  A  power  of  fine  ladies;  and  then  we  have 
the  French  officers. 

Aim.  Oh !  that's  right ;  you  have  a  good  many  of 
those  gentlemen ;  pray,  how  do  you  like  their  com 
pany? 

Bon.  So  well,  as  the  saying  is,  that  I  could  wish 
we  had  as  many  more  of  them :  they  are  full  of 
money,  and  pay  double  for  everything  they  have  ; 
they  kno*v,  sir,  that  we  pay  good  round  taxes  for 
t'ie  taking  of  them,  and  so  they  are  willing  to  re 
imburse  us  a  little :  one  of  them  lodges  in  my  house. 


Enter  ARCHER. 

Arch.  Landlord,  there  are  some  French  gentle 
men  below  that  ask  for  you. 

Bon.  I'll  wait  on  them.  Does  your  master  stay 
long  in  town,  as  the  saying  is  ?  (7'o  Archer.) 

Arch.  I  can't  tell,  as  the  saying  is. 

Bon.  Come  from  London  ? 

Arch.  No. 

Bon.  Going  to  London,  mayhap. 

Arch.  No. 

Bon.  An  odd  fellow  this!  (Bell rings.)  I  beg 
your  worship's  pardon,  I'll  wait  on  you  in  half  a 
minute.  [Exit. 

Aim.  The  coast  is  clear,  I  see.  Now,  my  dear 
Archer,  welcome  to  Lichfield. 

Arch.  I  thank  thee,  my  dear  brother  in  iniquity. 

Aim.  Iniquity!  pr'y  thee  leave  canting;  you  need 
not  change  your  style  with  your  dress. 

Arch.  Don't  mistake  me,  Aimwell,  for  'tis  still 
my  maxim,  that  there's  no  scandal  like  rags,  nor 
any  crime  so  shameful  as  poverty.  Men  must  not 
be  poor ;  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  the  world's 
wide  enough,  let  them  bustle:  fortune  has  taken 
the  weak  under  her  protection,  but  men  of  sense 
are  left  to  their  industry. 

Aim.  Upon  which  topic  we  proceed,  and,  I 
think,  luckily  hitherto.  Would  not  any  man 
swear  now,  that  I  am  a  man  of  quality,  and  you, 
my  servant;  when,  if  our  intrinsic  value  were 
known — 

Arch.  Come,  come ;  we  are  the  men  of  intrinsic 
value,  who  can  strike  our  fortunes  out  of  ourselves, 
whose  worth  is  independent  of  accidents  in  life,  or 
revolutions  in  government:  we  have  heads  to  get 
money,  and  hearts  to  spend  it. 

Aim.  As  to  hearts,  I  grant  ye  they  are  as  willing 
tits  as  any  within  twenty  degrees;  but  I  can  have 
no  great  opinion  of  our  heads  from  the  service 
they  have  done  us  hitherto,  unless  it  be  that  they 
brought  us  from  London  hither  to  Lichfield,  made 
me  a  lord,  and  you  my  servant. 

Arch.  That's  more  than  you  could  expect  already. 
But  what  money  have  we  left? 

Aim    But  two  hundred  pounds. 

Arch.  And  our  horses,  clothes,  rings,  &c.  Why, 
we  have  very  good  fortunes  now  for  moderate 
people  :  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  this  two  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  experience  that  we  are  now  mas 
ters  of,  is  a  better  estate  than  the  ten  thousand  we 
have  spent:  our  friends,  indeed,  began  to  suspect 
that  our  pockets  were  low ;  but  we  came  off  with 
flying  colours,  shewed  no  signs  of  want  either  in 
word  or  deed. 

Aim.  Ay !  and  our  going  to  Brussels  was  a  good 
pretence  enough  for  our  sudden  disappearing;  and, 
I  warrant  you,  our  friends  imagine  that  we  are  gone 
a  volunteering. 

Arch.  Why,  faith!  if  this  project  fails,  it  must 
even  come  to  that.  I  am  for  venturing  one  of  the 
hundreds,  if  you  will,  upon  this  knight-errantry; 
but  in  case  it  should  fail,  we'll  reserve  the  other  to 
carry  us  to  some  counterscarp,  where  we  may  die 
as  we  lived,  in  a  blaze. 

Aim.  With  all  my  heart;  and  we  have  lived 
justly,  Archer ;  we  can't  say  that  we  have  spent  our 
fortunes,  but  that  we  have  enjoyed  them. 

Arch.  Right ;  so  much  pleasure  for  so  much 
money  ;  we  have  had  our  pennyworths  ;  and  had  I 
millions  I  would  go  to  the  same  market  again.  O, 
London,  London  !  Well,  we  have  had  our  share, 
and  let  us  be  thankful :  past  pleasures,  for  aught  I 
know,  are  best,  such  as  we  are  sure  of:  those  to 
come  may  disappoint  us.  But  you  command  for 
the  day,  and  so  I  submit.  At  Nottingham,  you 
know,  I  am  to  be  master. 

Aim.  And  at  Lincoln,  I  again. 
Arch.  Then  at  Norwich  I  mount ;  which,  I  think, 
shall  be  our  last  stage ;  for  if  we  fail  there,  we'll 
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embark  for  Holland,  bid  adieu  to  Venus,  and  wel 
come  Mars. 
Aim,  A  match  !    Mum! 

Enter  BONIFACE. 

Bon.  What  will  your  worship  please  to  have  for 
sapper? 

Aim.  What  have  you  got? 

Bon.  Sir,  we  have  a  delicate  piece  of  beef  in  the 
pot,  and  a  pig  at  the  fire. 

Aim.  Good  supper  meat,  I  must  confess.  I  can't 
eat  beef,  landlord. 

Arch.  And  I  hate  pig. 

Aim.  Hold  your  prating;  sirrah!  Do  you  know 
who  you  are?  (Aside.) 

Bon.  Please  to  bespeak  something  else;  I  have 
everything  in  the  house. 

Aim.  Have  you  any  veal? 

Bon.  Veal,  sir !  we  had  a  delicate  loin  of  veal  on 
Wednesday  last. 

Aim.  Have  you  got  any  fish,  or  wild  fowl? 

Bon.  As  for  fish,  truly,  sir,  we  are  an  inland 
town,  and  indifferently  provided  with  fish,  that's 
the  truth  on't ;  but  then,  for  wild  fowl — we  have  a 
delicate  couple  of  rabbits. 

Aim.  Get  me  the  rabbits  fricasseed. 

Bon.  Fricasseed!  Lard,  sir!  they'll  eat  much 
better  smothered  with  onions. 

Arch.  Psha!  rot  your  onions  ! 

Aim.  Again,  sirrah  !  Well,  landlord,  what  you 
please ;  but,  hold,  I  have  a  small  charge  of  money, 
and  your  house  is  so  full  of  strangers,  that  I  believe 
it  may  be  safer  in  your  custody  than  mine ;  for 
when  this  fellow  of  mine  gets  drunk  he  minds  no 
thing.  Here,  sirrah,  reach  me  the  strong  box. 

Arch.  Yes,  sir.  This  will  give  us  reputation. 
(Aside:  brings  the.  box.) 

Aim.  Here,  landlord,  the  locks  are  sealed  down, 
both  for  your  security  and  mine  ;  it  holds  somewhat 
above  two  hundred  pounds :  if  you  doubt  it,  I'll 
count  them  to  you  after  supper;  but  be  sure  you 
lay  it  where  I  may  have  it  at  a  minute's  warning; 
for  my  affairs  are  a  little  dubious  at  present;  per 
haps  I  may  be  gone  in  half  an  hour;  perhaps  I  may 
be  your  guest  till  the  best  part  of  that  be  spent ; 
and  pray  order  your  ostler  to  keep  my  horses 
ready  saddled  ;  but  one  thing  above  the  rest,  I 
must  beg  that  you  will  let  this  fellow  have  none 
of  your  anno  domino,  as  you  call  it ;  for  he's  the 
most  insufferable  sot — here,  sirrah,  light  me  to  my 
chamber. 

Arch.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit,  lighted  by  Archer. 

Bon.  Cherry,  daughter  Cherry  ! 

Enter  CHERRY. 

Cher.  D'ye  call,  father? 

Bon.  Ay,  child,  you  must  lay  by  this  box  for  the 
gentleman,  'tis  full  of  money. 

Cher.  Money:  is  all  that  money?  why,  sure, 
father,  the  gentleman  comes  to  be  chosen  parlia 
ment-man.  Who  is  he? 

Bon.  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him ;  he 
talks  of  keeping  his  horses  ready  saddled,  and  of 
going,  perhaps,  at  a  minute's  warning,  or  of  stay 
ing,  perhaps,  till  the  best  part  of  this  be  spent. 

Cher.  Ay  !  ten  to  one,  father,  he's  a  highwayman. 

Bon.  A  highwayman  !  Upon  my  life,  girl,  you 
have  hit  it ;  and  this  box  is  some  new  purchased 
booty.  Now,  could  we  find  him  out,  the  money 
were  our's. 

Cher.  He  don't  belong  to  our  gang. 

Bon.  What  horses  have  they? 

Cher.  The  master  rides  upon  a  black. 

Bon.  A  black  !  ten  to  one  the  man  upon  the  black 
mare  ;  and  since  he  don't  belong  to  our  fraternity 
ive  may  betray  him  with  a  safe  conscience.  I  don' 
think  it  lawful  to  harbour  any  rogues  but  my  own 


Lookye,  child,  as  the  saying  is,  we  must  go  cun 
ningly  to  work;  proofs  we  must  have;  the  gentle 
man's  servant  loves  drink,  I'll  ply  him  that  way  ; 
and  ten  to  one  he  loves  a  wench,  you  must  work 
him  t'other  way. 

Cher.  Father,  would  you  have  me  give  my  secret 
for  his  ? 

Bon.  Consider,  child,  there's  t  wo  hundred  pounds 
to  boot.  (Ringing without.)  Coming,coming.  Child, 
mind  your  business.  [Exit. 

Cher.  What  a  rogue  is  my  father !  My  father ! 
[  deny  it.  My  mother  was  a  good,  generous,  free 
hearted  woman,  and  I  can't  tell  how  far  her  good 
nature  might  have  extended  for  the  benefit  of  her 
children.  This  landlord  of  mine,  for  I  think  I  can 
call  him  no  more,  would  betray  his  guest,  and  his 
daughter  into  the  bargain — by  a  footman,  too! 

Enter  ARCHER. 

Arch.  What  footman,  pray,  mistress,  is  so  happy 
as  to  be  the  subject  of  your  contemplation? 

Cher.  Whoever  he  is,  friend,  he'll  be  but  little 
the  better  for  it. 

Arch,  I  hope  so,  for  I  am  sure  you  did  not  think 
of  me. 

Cher.  Suppose  I  had. 

Arch.  Why,  then,  you're  but  even  with  me;  for 
the  minute  Tcame  in,  I  was  considering  in  what 
manner  I  should  make  love  to  you. 

Cher.  Love  to  me,  friend  ! 

Arch.  Yes,  child. 

Cher.  Child!  Manners!  if  you  keep  a  little  more 
distance,  friend,  it  would  become  you  much  better. 

Arch.  Distance!  good  night, saucebox  !  (Going.) 

Cher.  A  pretty  fellow  !  I  like  his  pride.  Sir ! 
pray,  sir — you  see,  sir,  (Archer  returns)  I  have  the 
credit  to  be  trusted  with  your  master's  fortune  here, 
which  sets  me  a  degree  above  his  footman.  I  hope, 
sir,  you  a'n't  affronted. 

Arch.  Let  me  look  you  full  in  the  face,  and  I'll 
tell  you  whether  you  can  affront  me  or  no.  'Sdeath  ! 
child,  you  have  a  pair  of  delicate  eyes,  and  you 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

Cher.  Why,  .«ir,  don't  I  see  everybody? 

Arch.  Ay!  but  if  some  women  had  them  they 
would  kill  everybody.  Pr'ythee,  instruct  me ;  I 
would  fain  make  love  to  you,  but  I  don't  know  what 
to  say. 

Cher.  Why,  did  you  never  make  love  to  anybody 
before? 

Arch.  Never  to  a  person  of  your  figure,  I  can 
assure  you,  madam ;  my  addresses  have  always 
been  confined  to  persons  within  my  own  sphere;  I 
never  aspired  so  high  before.  (Sings.*) 

"  But  you  look  so  bright , 
And  are  dress' d  so  tight,"  $-c. 

Cher.  Will  you  give  me  that  song,  sir? 

Arch.  Ay,  my  dear!  take  it  while  it  is  warm. 
(Kisses  her.)  Death  and  fire  !  her  lips  are  honey 
combs. 

Cher.  And  I  wish  there  had  been  a  swarm  of  bees 
too,  to  have  stung  you  for  your  impudence. 

Arch.  There's  a  swarm  of  Cupids,  my  little  Venus, 
that  has  done  the  business  much  better. 

Cher.  This  fellow  is  misbegotten  as  well  as  I. 
( Aside.)  What's  your  name,  sir? 

Arch.  Name!  Egad!  I  have  forgot  it.  (Aside.) 
Oh !  Martin. 

Cher.  Where  was  you  born? 

Arch.  In  St.  Martin's  parish. 

Cher.  What  was  your  father? 

Arch.  Of— of— St.  Martin's  parish. 

Cher.  Then,  friend,  good  night. 

Arch.  I  hope  not. 

Cher.  You  may  depend  upon  it. 

Arch.  Upon  what? 

Cher.  That  you  are  very  impudent. 
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Arch.  That  you  are  very  handsome. 

Cher.  That  you  are  a  footman. 

Arch.  That  you  are  an  angel. 

Cher.  I  shall  be  rode. 

Arck.  So  shall  I. 

Cher.  Let  go  my  hand. 

Arch.  Give  me  a  kiss.  (Kisses  her.) 

Bon.  (Without.)  Cherry,  Cherry! 

Cher.  I'm— my  father  calls :  you  plaguy  devil, 
how  dare  you  stop  my  breath  so?  Offer  to  follow 
me  one  step,  if  you  dare.  [Exit. 

Arch.  A  fair  challenge,  by  this  light!  this  is  a 
pretty  fair  opening  for  an  adventure;  but  we  are 
knights-errant,  and  so  fortune  be  our  guide.  [Exit. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Gallery  in  Lady  BountifuVs  house. 
Enter  MRS.  SULLEN  and  DORINDA. 

Dor.  Morrow,  my  dear  sister;  are  you  for  church 
this  morning? 

Mrs.S.  Anywhere  to  pray  ;  for  heaven  alone  can 
help  me  ;  but  I  think,  Dorinda,  there's  no  form  of 
prayer  in  the  liturgy  against  bad  husbands. 

Dor.  But  there's  a  form  of  law  at  Doctors'  Com 
mons  ;  and  I  swear,  sister  Sullen,  rather  than  see 
you  thus  continually  discontented,  I  would  advise 
you  to  apply  to  that ;  for  besides  the  part  that  1 
bear  in  your  vexatious  broils,  as  being  sister  to  the 
husband,  and  friend  to  the  wife,  your  examples 
give  me  such  an  impression  of  matrimony,  that  I 
shall  be  apt  to  condemn  my  person  to  a  long  vaca 
tion  all  its  life.  But  supposing,  madam,  that  you 
brought  it  to  a  case  of  separation,  what  can  you 
urge  against  your  husband  ?  My  brother  is,  first, 
the  most  constant  man  alive. 

Mrs.  S.  The  most  constant  man,  I  grant  ye. 

Dor.  He  never  sleeps  from  you. 

Mrs.  S.  No;  he  always  sleeps  with  me. 

Dor.  He  allows  you  a  maintenance  suitable  to 
your  quality. 

Mrs.  S.  A  maintenance  !  Do  you  take  me,  ma 
dam,  for  an  hospital-child,  that  I  must  sit  down  and 
bless  my  benefactors  for  meat,  drink,  and  clothes'? 
As  I  take  it,  madam,  I  brought  your  brother  ten 
thousand  pounds,  out  of  which  I  might  expect  some 
pretty  things  called  pleasures. 

Dor.  You  share  in  all  the  pleasures  the  country 
affords. 

Mrs.S.  Country  pleasures!  Racks  and  torments ! 
Dost  think,  child,  that  my  limbs  were  made  for 
leaping  of  ditches,  and  clambering  over  stiles  ;  or, 
that  my  parents,  wisely  foreseeing  my  future  hap 
piness  in  country  pleasures,  had  early  instructed 
me  in  rural  accomplishments,  of  drinking  fat  ale, 
playing  at  whist,  and  smoking  tobacco  with  my 
husband  ;  or  of  spreading  of  plaisters,  brewing  of 
diet  drinks,  and  stilling  rosemary-water,  with  the 
good  old  gentlewoman,  my  mother-in-law? 

Dor.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  that  it  is  not  more  in 
our  power  to  divert  you ;  I  could  wish,  indeed,  that 
our  entertainments  were  a  little  more  polite,  or 
your  taste  a  little  less  refined ;  but  pray,  madam, 
how  came  the  poets  and  philosophers,  that  laboured 
so  much  in  hunting  aftejr  pleasure,  to  place  it  last  in 
a  country  life? 

Mrs.  S.  Because  they  wanted  money,  child,  to 
find  out  the  pleasures  of  the  town.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  poet  or  philosopher  worth  ten  thousand 
pounds?  If  you  can  shew  me  such  a  man,  I'll  lay 
you  fifty  pounds  you'll  find  find  him  somewhere 
within  the  weekly  bills.  Not  that  I  disapprove 
rural  pleasures,  as  the  poets  have  painted  them  in 
their  landscapes  ;  every  Phillis  has  her  Corydon  ; 
every  murmuring  stream,  and  every  flowery  mead, 
gives  fresh  alarm  to  love.  Besides,  you'll  find  that 
the  couples  were  never  married.  But  yonder  I  see 


my  Corydon,  and  a  sweet  swain  it  is,  heaven  knows ! 
Come,  Dorinda,  don't  be  angry ;  he  is  my  husband 
and  your  brother ;  and,  between  both,  is  he  not  a 
sad  brute  ? 

Dor.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  your  part  of  him  j 
you  are  the  best  judge. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  sister,  sister!  if  ever  you  marry, 
beware  of  a  sullen,  silent  sot;  one  that  is  always 
musing,  but  never  thinks.  There  is  some  diversion 
in  a  talking  blockhead ;  and  since  the  woman  must 
wear  chains,  I  would  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
them  rattle  a  little.  Now  you  shall  see :  but  take 
this  by  the  way ;  he  came  home  this  morning  at  his 
usual  hour  of  four,  wakened  me  out  of  a  sweet  dream 
of  something  else,  by  tumbling  over  the  tea-table, 
which  he  broke  all  to  pieces.  After  his  man  and 
he  had  rolled  about  the  room,  like  sick  passengers 
in  a  storm,  he  comes  flounce  into  bed,  dead  as  a 
salmon  into  a  fishmonger's  basket;  his  feet  cold  as 
ice,  his  breath  hot  as  a  furnace.  Oh  !  matrimony, 
matrimony !  He  tosses  up  the  clothes  with  a  bar 
barous  swing  over  his  shoulders,  disorders  the 
whole  economy  of  my  bed,  and  my  whole  night's 
comfort  is  the  tuneable  serenade  of  that  wakeful 
nightingale,  his  nose.  Oh !  the  pleasure  of  counting 
the  melancholy  clock  by  a  snoring  husband  !  But, 
now,  sister,  you  shall  see  how  handsomely,  being  a 
well-bred  man,  he  will  beg  my  pardon. 

Enter  SULLEN. 

Sul.  My  head  aches  consumedly. 

Mrs.  S.  Will  you  be  pleased,  my  dear,  to  drink 
tea  with  us  this  morning?  it  may  do  your  head  good. 

Sul.  No. 

Dor.  Coffee,  brother  ? 

SuL  Psha! 

Mrs.  S.  Will  you  please  dress,  find  go  to  church 
with  me?  the  air  may  help  you. 

Sul.  Scrub,  Scrub ! 

Enter  SCRUB. 

Scrub.  Sir ! 

Sul.  What  day  of  the  week  is  this? 

Scrub.  Sunday,  an't  please  your  worship. 

SuL  Sunday  !  bring  me  a  dram ;  and,  d  ye  hear? 
set  out  the  venison  pasty,  and  a  tankard  of  strong 
beer  upon  the  hall  table;  I'll  go  to  breakfast. 
(Going.) 

Dor.  Stay,  stay,  brother,  you  sha'n't  get  off  so  ; 
you  were  very  naughty  last  night,  and  must  make 
your  wife  reparation.  Come,  come,  brother,  won't 
you  ask  pardon  ? 

Sul.  For  what? 

Dor.  For  being  drunk  last  night. 

Sul.  I  can  afford  it,  can't  I? 

Mrs.  S.  But  I  can't,  sir. 

Sul.  Then  you  may  let  it  alone. 

Mrs.  S.  But  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  this  is  not 
to  be  borne. 

Sul.  I  am  glad  on  it. 

Mrs.  S.  What  is  the  reason,  sir,  that  you  use 
me  thus  inhumanly? 

Sul.  Scrub! 

Scrub.  Sir! 

Snl.  Get  the  things  ready  to  shave  my  head. 

[Exit. 

Mrs.  S.  Have  a  care  of  coming  near  his  temples, 
Scrub,  for  fear  you  meet  something  there  that  may 
turn  the  edge  of  your  razor.  [Exit  Scrub.!  Inve 
terate  stupidity !  Did  you  ever  know  so  hard,  so 
obstinate  a  spleen  as  his?  Oh,  sister,  sister!  I 
shall  never  have  any  good  of  the  beast  till  I  get 
him  to  town ;  London,  dear  London,  is  the  place  for 
managing  and  breaking  a  husband. 

Dor.  And  has  not  a  husband  the  same  opportu- 
tunities  there  for  humbling  a  wife? 

Mrs.  S.  No,  no,  child  ;  'tis  a  standing  maxim  in 
conjugal  discipline,  that  when  a  man  would  enslave 
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his  wife,  he  harries  her  into  the  country;  and  when 
a  lady  would  be  arbitrary  with  her  husband,  she 
wheedles  her  booby  up  to  town.  A  man  dare  not 
play  the  tyrant  in  London,  because  there  are  so 
many  examples  to  encourage  the  subject  to  rebel. 
Oh,  Dorinda,  Dorinda!  a  fine  woman  may  do  any 
thing  in  London.  On  my  conscience !  she  may  raise 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men. 

Dor.  I  fancy,  sister,  you  have  a  mind  to  be  trying 
your  power  that  way  here  in  Lichfield  ;  you  have 
drawn  the  French  count  to  your  colours  already. 

Mrs.  •?.  The  French  are  a  people  that  can't  live 
without  their  gallantries. 

Dor.  And  some  English  that  I  know,  sister,  are 
not  averse  to  such  amusements. 

Mrs.  S.  Well,  sister,  since  the  truth  must  out,  it 
may  do  as  well  now  as  hereafter ;  I  think,  one  way 
to  rouse  my  lethargic,  sottish  husband,  is  to  give 
him  a  rival ;  security  begets  negligence  in  all  peo 
ple,  and  men  must  be  alarmed  to  make  them  alert 
in  their  duty.  Women  are  like  pictures,  of  no 
value  in  the  hands  of  a  fool,  till  he  hears  men  of 
sense  bid  high  for  the  purchase. 

Dor.  This  might  do,  sister,  if  my  brother's  un 
derstanding  were  to  be  convinced  into  a  passion  for 
you ;  but,  I  believe,  there's  a  natural  aversion  on 
his  side  ;  and,  I  fancy,  sister,  that  you  don't  come 
much  behind  him,  if  you  dealt  fairly. 

Mrs.  S.  I  own  it ;  we  are  united  contradictions, 
fire  and  water.  But  I  would  be  contented,  with  a 
great  many  other  wives,  to  humour  the  censorious 
vulgar,  and  give  the  world  an  appearance  of  living 
well  with  my  husband,  could  I  bring  him  to  dis 
semble  a  little  kindness  to  keep  me  in  countenance. 

Dor.  But  how  do  you  know,  sister,  but  that, 
instead  of  rousing  your  husband,  by  this  artifice,  to 
a  counterfeit  kindness,  he  should  awake  in  a  real 
fury? 

Mrs.  S.  Let  him.  If  I  can't  entice  him  to  the 
one,  I  would  provoke  him  to  the  other. 

Dor.  But  how  must  I  behave  myself  between 
ye? 

Mrs.  S.  You  must  assist  me. 

Dor.  What!  against  my  own  brother? 

Mrs.S.  He  is  but  half  a  brother,  and  I  am  your 
entire  friend.  If  I  go  a  step  beyond  the  bounds  of 
honour,  leave  me  ;  till  then  I  expect  you  should  go 
along  with  me  in  everything.  The  count  is  to  dine 
here  to-day. 

Dor.  'Tis  a  strange  thing,  sister,  that  I  can't  like 
that  man. 

Mr*.  S.  Yon  like  nothing ;  your  time  is  not 
come.  Love  and  death  have  their  frailties,  and 
strike  home  one  time  or  other.  You'll  pay  for  all 
one  day,  I  warrant  ye.  But  come,  my  lady's  tea  is 
ready,  and  'tis  almost  church-time.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Inn. 
Enter  AIMWELL,  dressed,  and  ARCHER. 

Aim.  And  was  she  the  daughter  of  the  house? 

Arch.  The  landlord  is  so  blind  as  to  think  so ; 
but  I  dare  swear  she  has  better  blood  in  her  veins. 

Aim.  Why  dost  think  sol 

Arch.  Because  the  baggage  has  a  pertje-ne-s$ai- 
quoi;  she  reads  plays,  keeps  a  monkey,  and  is 
troubled  with  vapours. 

Aim.  By  which  discoveries  I  guess  that  you 
know  more  of  her. 

Arch.  Not  yet,  faith !  The  lady  gives  herself 
airs,  forsooth  ;  nothing  under  a  gentleman. 

Aim.  Let  me  take  her  in  hand. 

Arch.  Say  one  word  more  of  that,  and  I'll  declare 
myself — spoil  your  sport  there,  and  everywhere  else. 
Lookye,  Aimwell,  every  man  in  his  own  sphere. 

Aim.  Right;  and,  therefore,  you  must  pimp  for 
your  master. 

Arch.  In  the  usual  forms,  good  sir,  after  I  have 


served  myself.  But  to  our  business.  You  are  so 
well  dressed,  Tom,  and  make  so  handsome  a  figure, 
that  I  fancy  you  may  do  execution  in  a  country 
church. 

Aim.  There's  something  in  that  which  may  turn 
to  advantage.  The  appearance  of  a  stranger  in  a 
country  church,  draws  as  many  gazers  as  a  blazing 
star:  no  sooner  he  comes  into  the  cathedral,  but  a 
train  of  whispers  run  buzzing  round  the  congrega 
tion  in  a  moment — "Who  is  he?  Whence  comes 
he?  Do  you  know  him!"  Then  I,  sir,  give  the 
verger  half-a-crown  ;  he  pockets  the  simony,  and 
inducts  me  into  the  best  pew  in  the  church ;  I  pull 
out  my  snuffbox,  turn  myself  round,  bow  to  the 
bishop,  or  the  dean,  if  he  be  the  commanding  offi 
cer,  single  out  a  beauty,  rivet  both  my  eyeson  her's, 
set  my  nose  a  bleeding  by  the  strength  of  imagina 
tion,  and  shew  the  whole  church  my  concern,  by 
my  endeavouring  to  hide  it ;  after  the  sermon,  the 
whole  town  gives  me  to  her  for  her  lover,  and  by 
persuading  the  lady  that  I  am  dying  for  her,  the 
tables  are  turned,  and  she,  in  good  earnest,  falls  in 
love  with  me. 

Arch.  There's  nothing  in  this,  Tom,  without  a 
precedent;  but  instead  of  rivetting  your  eyes  to  a 
beauty,  tr}r  to  fix  them  upon  a  fortune  :  that's  our 
business  at  present. 

Aim.  Psha!  no  woman  can  be  a  beauty  with 
out  a  fortune.  Let  me  alone  for  a  marksman. 

Arch.  Tom. 

Aim,  Ay! 

Arch.  When  were  you  at  church  before,  pray? 

Aim.  Um — I  was  there  at  the  coronation. 

Arch.  And  how  can  you  expect  a  blessing  by 
going  to  church  now  1 

Aim.  Blessing!  nay,  Frank,  I  ask  but  for  a  wife, 

[Exit. 

Arch.  Truly,  the  man  is  not  very  unreasonable 
in  his  demands.  [Exit. 

Enter  BONIFACE  and  CHERRY. 

Son.  Well,  daughter,  as  the  saying  is,  have  yon. 
brought  Martin  to  confess  1 

Cher.  Pray,  father,  don't  put  me  upon  getting 
anything  out  of  a  man  ;  I  am  but  young,  you  know, 
father,  and  don't  understand  wheedling. 

Son.  Young  !  why,  you  jade,  as  the  saying  is, 
can  any  woman  wheedle  that  is  not  young?  I  tell 

Jpu  his  silence  confesses  it,  and  his  master  spends 
is  money  so  freely,  and  is  so  much  a  gentleman 
every  manner  of  way,  that  he  must  be  a  highway 
man. 

Enter  GIBBET,  in  a  cloak. 

Gib.  Landlord,  landlord,  is  the  coast  clear? 

Bon.  O,  Mr.  Gibbet,  what's  the  news  ? 

Gib.  No  matter,  ask  no  questions,  all's  fair  and 
honourable ;  here,  my  dear  Cherry,  (gives  her  a 
bag)  two  hundred  sterling  pounds,  as  good  as 
ever  banged  or  saved  a  rogue ;  lay  them  by  with 
the  rest ;  and  here,  three  wedding,  or  mourning 
rings,  'tis  much  the  same,  you  know.  Here,  two 
silver-hilled  swords  :  I  took  these  from  fellows 
that  never  shew  any  part  of  their  swords  but  the 
hilts.  Here  is  a  diamond  necklace,  which  the 
lady  hid  in  the  privatest  place  in  the  coach,  but  I 
found  it  out.  This  gold  watch  I  took  from  a 
pawnbroker's  wife  :  it  was  left  in  her  hands  by  a 
person  of  quality  ;  there's  the  arms  upon  the  case. 

Cher.  But  who  had  you  the  money  from? 

Gib.  Ah !  poor  woman,  I  pitied  her ;  from  a 
poor  lady  just  eloped  from  her  husband  ;  she  had 
made  up  her  cargo,  and  was  bound  for  Ireland  as 
bard  as  she  could  drive  ;  she  told  me  of  her  hus 
band's  barbarous  usage,  and  so,  faith,  I  left  her 
balf-a-crown.  But  I  had  almost  forgot,  my  dear 
Cherry,  I  have  a  present  for  you. 

Cher.  What  is  it? 
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Gib.  A  pot  of  ceruse,  my  child,  that  I  took  out 
of  a  lady's  under  petticoat. 

Cher.  What.  Mr.  Gibbet,  do  you  think  that  I 
paint? 

Gib.  Why,  you  jade,  yonr  betters  do  ;  I'm  sure 
the  lady  that  I  took  it  from  had  a  coronet  upon  her 
handkerchief.  Here,  take  my  cloak,  and  go  se 
cure  the  premises. 

Cher.  I  will  secure  them.  [Exit. 

Son.  But,  harkye,  where's  Hounslow  and  Bag- 
shot  1 

Gib.  They'll  be  here  to-night. 

Son.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  gentlemen  of 
the  pad  on  this  road  ? 

Gib.  No. 

Bon.  I  fancy  I  have  two  that  lodge  in  the  house 
just  now. 

Gib.  The  devil !  how  do  yon  smoke  them  ? 

Son.  Why,  one  is  gone  to  church. 

Gib.  To  church  !  That's  suspicious,  I  must  con 
fess, 

Son.  And  the  other  is  now  in  his  master's  cham 
ber  ;  he  pretends  to  be  a  servant  io  the  other; 
we'll  call  him  out,  and  pump  him  a  little. 

Gib.  With  all  my  heart. 

Son.  Mr.  Martin!  Mr.  Martin! 

Enter  ARCHER,  brushing  a  hat  and  singing. 

Gib.  The  roads  are  consumed  deep  :  I'm  as  dirty 
as  Old  Brentford  at  Christmas.  A  good  pretty 
fellow  that.  Whose  servant  are  you,  triend? 

Arch.  My  master's. 

Gib.  Really! 

Arch.  Really. 

Gib.  That's  much.  That  fellow  has  been  at  the 
bar,  by  his  evasions.  But  pray,  sir,  what  is  your 
master's  name? 

Arch.  Tall,  all,  dall.  (Sings  and  brushes  the  hat.) 
This  is  the  most  obstinate  spot — 

Gib.  I  ask  yon  his  name. 

Arch.  Name,  sir!  Tall,  all,  dall.  I  never  asked 
him  his  name  in  my  life — Tall,  all,  dall. 

Son.  Whiit  think  you  now? 

Gib.  Plain,  plain;  he  talks  now  as  if  he  were  be 
fore  a  judge.  But  pray,  friend,  which  way  does 
your  master  travel? 

Arch.  A  horseback. 

Gib.  Very  well  again!  an  old  offender.  (!To 
Son.)  Right:  but  1  mean,  does  he  go  upwards  or 
downwards  ?  (7'o  A  rch. ) 

Arch.  Downwards,  I  fear,  sir— Tall,  lall. 

Gib.  I'm  afraid  thy  fate  will  be  the  contrary 
way. 

Bon.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Mr.  Martin,  you're  very  arch. 
This  gentleman  is  only  travelling  towards  Chester, 
and  would  be  glad  of  your  company ,  that's  all.  Come, 
Captain,  you  11  stav  to-night,  I  suppose;  I'll  shew 
you  a  chamber.  Come,  Captain. 

Gib.  Farewell,  friend,  [Exeunt. 

Arch.  Captain,  your  servant.  Captain!  a  pretty 
fellow  !  'Sdeath  !  I  wonder  that  the  officers  of  the 
army  don't  conspire  to  beat  all  scoundrels  in  red 
but  their  own. 

Enter  CHERRY. 

Cher.  Gone,  and  Martin  here  !  I  hope  he  did  not 
listen;  I  would  have  the  merit  of  the  discovery  all 
my  own,  because  I  would  oblige  him  to  love  me. 
(Aside.)  Mr.  Martin,  who  was  that  man  with  my 
father? 

Arch.  Some  recruiting  sergeant,  or  whipp'd-out 
trooper,  I  suppose. 

Cher.  All's  safe,  I  find.     (Aside.) 

Arch.  Come,  my  dear,  have  you  conned  over  the 
catechism  I  taught  you  last  night? 

Cher.  Come,  question  me. 

Arch.  What  is  love? 


Cher.  Love  is  I  know  not  what,  it  comes  I  know 
not  how,  goes  I  know  not  when. 

Arch.  Very  well;  an  apt  scholar.  (Chucks  her 
under  the  chin.)  Where  does  love  enter? 

Cher.  Into  the  eyes. 

Arch.  And  where  go  out? 

Cher.  I  won't  tell  you. 

Arch.  What  are  the  objects  of  that  passion? 

Cher.  Youth,  beauty,  and  clean  linen. 

Arch.  The  reason  ? 

Cher.  The  two  first  are  fashionable  in  nature, 
and  the  third  at  court. 

Arch.  That's  my  dear.  What  are  the  signs  and 
tokens  of  that  passion? 

Cher.  A  stealing  look,  a  stammering  tongue, 
words  improbable,  designs  impossible,  and  actions 
impracticable. 

Arch.  That's  my  good  child;  kiss  me.  What 
must  a  lover  do  to  obtain  a  mistress? 

Cher.  He  must  adore  the  person  that  disdains 
him,  he  must  bribe  the  chambermaid  that  betrays 
him,  and  court  the  footman  that  laughs  at  him. 
He  must,  he  must — 

Arch.  Nay,  child,  I  must  whip  you,  if  you  don't 
mind  your  lesson  ;  he  must  treat  his — 

Cher.  Oh  !  ay.  He  must  treat  bis  enemies  with 
respect,  his  friends  with  indifference,  and  all  the 
world  with  contempt;  he  must  suffer  much,  and 
fear  more;  he  must  desire  much,  and  hope  little  ; 
in  short,  he  must  embrace  his  ruin,  and  throw  him 
self  away. 

Arch.  Had  ever  man  so  hopeful  a  pupil  as  mine  ! 
Come,  my  dear,  why  is  love  called  a  riddle? 

Cher.  Because,  being  blind,  he  leads  those  that 
see;  and,  though  a  child,  he  governs  a  man. 

Arch.  Mighty  well.  And  why  is  love  pictured 
blind? 

Cher.  Because  the  painters,  out  of  their  weak 
ness,  or  the  privilege  of  their  art,  choose  to  hide 
those  eyes  they  could  not  draw. 

Arch.  That's  my  dear  little  scholar ;  kiss  me 
again.  And  why  should  love,  that's  a  child,  govern 
a  man? 

Cher.  Because  that  a  child  is  the  end  of  love. 

Arch.  And  so  ends  love's  catechism.  And  now, 
my  dear,  we'll  go  in,  and  make  my  master's  bed. 

Cher.  Hold,  hold,  Mr.  Martin ;  you  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  instruct  me,  and  what  d'ye 
think  I  have  learned  by  it? 

Arch.  What? 

Cher.  That  your  discourse  and  your  habit  are 
contradictions,  and  it  would  be  nonsense  in  me  to 
believe  you  a  footman  any  longer. 

Arch.  Oons !  what  a  witch  it  is  ! 

Cher.  Depend  upon  this,  sir,  nothing  in  that  garb 
shall  ever  tempt  me :  for  though  I  was  born  to  ser 
vitude,  I  hate  it.  Own  your  condition,  swear  you 
love  me,  and  then — 

Arch.  And  then  we  shall  go  make  my  master's 
bed? 

Cher.  Yes. 

Arch.  You  must  know,  then,  that  I  was  born  a 
gentleman,  my  education  was  liberal ;  but  I  went 
to  London  a  younger  brother,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
sharpers,  who  stript  me  of  my  money,  my  friends 
disowned  me,  and  now  my  necessity  brings  me  to 
what  you  see. 

Cher.  Then  take  my  hand ;  promise  to  marry  me 
before  you  sleep,  and  I  will  make  you  master  of 
two  thousand  pounds. 

Arch.  How? 

Cher.  Two  thousand  pounds  that  I  have  this  mi 
nute  in  my  own  custody  ;  so,  throw  off  your  livery 
this  instant,  and  I  will  go  find  a  parson. 

Arch.  What  said  you?  a  parson? 

Cher.  What !  do  you  scruple? 

Arch.  Scruple!  no,  no;  but — two  thousand 
pounds,  you  say? 


ACT  III.  SCENE  2.] 
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Cher.  And  better. 

Arch.  'Sdeath!  what  shall  I  do!  But  barky  e, 
child,  what  need  you  make  me  master  of  yourself 
and  money,  when  you  may  have  the  same  pleasure 
out  of  me,  and  still  keep  your  fortune  in  your  own 
hands'? 

Cher.  Then  you  won't  marry  me? 
Arch.  1  would  marry  you,  but — 
Cher.  O,  sweet  sir,  I  am  your  humble  servant, 
you  are  fairly  caught.     Would  you  persuade  me 
that  any  gentleman,  who  would  bear  the  scandal  of 
wearing  alivery,  wouldrefuse  two  thousand  pounds, 
let  the  condition  be  what  it  would!    No,  no,  sir: 
but  I  hope  you'll  pardon  the  freedom  I  have  taken, 
since  it  was  only  to  inform  myself  of  the  respect  I 
ought  to  pay  you.     (Going.) 

Arch.  Fairly  bit,  by  Jupiter!  Hold,  hold!  and 
have  you  actually  two  thousand  pounds! 

Cher.  Sir,  I  have  my  secrets  as  well  as  you  ; 
when  you  please  to  be  more  open,  I  shall  be  more 
free  ;  and,  be  assured  that  I  have  discoveries  that 
will  match  yours,  be  they  what  they  will.  In  the  mean 
while  be  satisfied,  that  no  discovery  1  make  shall 
ever  hurt  you ;  but  beware  of  my  father.        [Exit. 
Arch.  So;  we  are  like  to  have  as  many  adven 
tures  in  our  inn  as  Don  Quixote  had  in  his.     Let  me 
see;  two  thousand  pounds!    If  the  wench  would 
promise  to  die  when  the  money  were  spent,  egad, 
one  would  marry  her;  but  the  fortune  may  go  off 
in  a  year  or  two,  and  the  wife  may  live— Lord 
knows  how  long!    Then,  an  innkeeper's  daughter! 
Ay,  that's  the  devil;  there  my  pride  brings  me  oft'. 
For  whatsoe'er  the  sages  charge  on  pride, 
The  angels'  fall,  and  twenty  faults  beside; 
On  earth,  I'm  sure,  'mong  us  of  mortal  calling, 
Pride  saves  man  oft',  and  woman  too  from  falling. 

[Exit. 
ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— Lady  Bountiful' s  House. 
Enter  MRS. SULLEN  and  DORINDA. 
Mrs.  S.   Ha,  ha,  ha  !  my  dear  sister  !  let  me  em 
brace  thee  ;  now  we  are  friends,  indeed  ;  for  I  shall 
have  a  secret  of  yours  as  a  pledge  for  mine. 

Dor.  But  do  you  think  that  I  am  so  weak  as  to  fall 
in  love  with  a  fellow  at  first  sight? 

Mrs.  S.  Psha!  now  you  spoil  all;  why  should 
not  we  be  as  free  in  our  friendships  as  the  men!  I 
warrant  you,  the  gentleman  has  got  to  his  confi 
dant  already  ;  has  avowed  his  passion,  toasted  your 
health,  and  called  you  ten  thousand  angels. 
Dor.  Your  hand,  sister;  I  a'n't  well. 
Mrs.  S.  Shall  I  send  to  your  mother,  child!  or 
shall  I  send  to  the  gentleman  for  something  for 
you!  Come,  unbosom  yourself;  the  man  is  per 
fectly  a  pretty  fellow ;  I  saw  him  when  he  firsi 
came  into  church. 

Dor.  I  saw  him,  too,  sister;  and  with   an  an 
that  shone,  methought,  like  rays  about  his  person. 
Mrs.  S.  Well  said ;  up  with  it. 
Dor.  No  forward  coquette  behaviour,  no  air  tc 
set  him  off,  no  studied  looks,  no  artful  posture 
but  nature  did  it  all. 

Mrs.  S.  Better  and  better: — one  touch  more 
Come — 

Dor.  But,  then,  his  looks  !  Did  you  observe  hi: 
eyes? 

Mrs.  S.  Yes,  yes,  I  did;  his  eyes  !  well,  what  o 
his  eyes? 

Dor.  Sprightly,  but  not  wandering ;  they  seem 
ed  to  view,  but  never  gazed  on  any  thing  but  me 
and  then  his  looks  so  humble  were,  and  yet  so  no 
ble,  that  they  aimed  to  tell  me,  that  he  could  with 
pride  die  at  my  feet,  though  he  scorned  slavery 
any  where  else. 

Mrs.  S.  The  physic  works  purely.  How  d'y 
find  yourself  now,  my  dear? 


Dor,  Hem!  much  better,  my  dear.  Oh!  here 
mes  our  Mercury. 

Enter  SCRUB. 

Dor.  Well,  Scrub,  what  news  of  the  gentleman? 
Scrub.  Madam,  I  have  brought  you  a  whole 
acket  of  news. 

Dor.  Open  it  quickly ;  come. 
Scrub.  In  the  first  place,  I  inquired  who  the  gen- 
eman  was  :  they  told  me  he  was  a  stranger.  Se- 
ondly,  I  asked  what  the  gentleman  was  :  they 
nswered  and  said,  that  they  never  saw  him  before, 
hirdly,  I  inquired  what  countryman  he  was !  they 
eplied,  'twas  more  than  they  knew.  Fourthly,  I 
emanded  whence  he  came  :  their  answer  was,  they 
ould  not  tell.  And,  fifthly,  I  asked  whither  he 
e  went :  and  they  replied,  they  knew  nothing  of 
he  matter.  And  this  is  all  I  could  learn. 
Mrs.  S.  But  what  do  the  people  say!  Can't  they 
uess! 

Scrub.  Why,  some  think  he's  a  spy ;  some  guess 
e's  a  mountebank;  some  say  one  thing,  some 
iiother;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  he's  a 
esuit. 

Dor.  A  Jesuit!  why  a  Jesuit! 
Scrub.  Because  he  keeps  his  horses  always  sad- 
led;  and  his  footman  talks  French. 

Mrs.  S.  His  footman ! 

Scrub.  Ay ;  he  arid  the  Count's  footman  were 
abbering  French  like  two  intriguing  ducks  in  a 
mill-pond;  and  I  believe  they  talked  of  me,  for 
hey  laughed  consumedly. 

Dor.  What  sort  of  livery  has  the  footman? 

Scrub.  Livery!  Lord,  madam,  I  took  him  for  a 
captain,  he's  so  bedizened  with  lace ;  and  then  he 
las  a  silver-headed  caue  dangling  at  his  knuckles  ; 
le  carries  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  walks  just 
so.  (  Walks  with  a  French  air.)  Lord,  madam,  he's 
ilear  another  sort  of  a  man  than  I. 

Mrs.  S.  That  may  easily  be.  But  what  shall  we 
do  now,  sister! 

Dor.  I  have  it.  This  fellow  has  a  world  of  sim- 
slicity  and  some  cunning  :  the  first  hides  the  latter 
by  abundance.  Scrub ! 

Scrub.  Madam!     (Advancing.) 

Dor.  We  have  a  great  mind  to  know  who  this 
gentleman  is,  only  for  our  satisfaction. 

Scrub.  Yes,  madam,  it  would  be  satisfaction,  no 
doubt. 

Dor.  You  must  go  and  get  acquainted  with  his 
footman,  and  invite  him  hither  to  drink  a  bottle  of 
your  ale,  because  you're  butler  to-day. 

Scrub.  Yes,  madam,  I  am  butler  every  Sunday. 

Mrs.  S.  O,  brave,  sister!  o'my  conscience,  you, 
understand  the  mathematics  already.  'Tis  the  best 
plot  in  the  world.  Your  mother,  you  know,  will  be 
gone  to  church,  my  spouse  will  be  gone  to  the  ale 
house  with  his  scoundrels,  and  the  house  will  be 
our  own;  so  we  drop  in  by  accident,  and  ask  the 
fellow  some  questions  ourselves.  In  the  country, 
you  know,  any  stranger  is  company ;  and  we're 
glad  to  take  up  with  the  butler  in  a  country  dance, 
and  happy  if  he  will  do  us  the  favour. 

Scrub.  Oh,  madam,  you  wrong  me;  I  never  re 
fused  your  ladyship  the  favour  in  my  life. 

Enter  GlPSEY. 

Gip.  Ladies,  dinner's  upon  table.  [Exit. 

Dor.  Scrub,  we'll  excuse  your  waiting.  Go 
where  we  ordered  you. 

Scrub.  I  shall.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Inn. 
Enter  AIMWELL  and  ARCHER. 

Arch.  Well,  Tom,  I  find  you're  a  marksman. 
Aim.  A  marksman  !  who  so  blind  could  be  as  not 
discern  a  swan  among  the  ravens! 
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Arch.  Well,  but  harkye,  Aimwell. 

Aim,  Aimwell!  call  me  Oroondates,  Cesarioj 
Amadis,  all  that  romance  can  in  a  lover  paint,  and 
then  I'll  answer.  Oh,  Archer!  I  read  her  thou 
sands  in  her  looks;  she  looked  like  Ceres  in  her 
harvest;  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  milk,  honey,  gardens, 
groves,  and  purling  streams,  played  on  her  plen 
teous  face. 

Arch.  Herface!  her  pocket  you  mean!  the  corn, 
wine,  and  oil  lie  there.  In  short,  she  has  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  that's  the  English  on't. 

Aim.  Her  eyes — 

Arch.  Are  demi-cannons,  to  be  sure;  so  I  won't 
stand  their  battery.  (Going.) 

Aim.  Pray  excuse  me,  my  passion  must  have 
vent. 

Arch.  Passion  !  what  a  plague,  d'ye  think  these 
romantic  airs  will  do  our  business  1  Were  my  tem 
per  as  extravagant  as  yours,  my  adventures  have 
something  more  romantic  by  half. 

Aim.  Your  adventures ! 

Arch.  Yes. 

"  The  nymph  who  with  her  twice  one  thousand  pounds, 
With  brazen  engine  hot,  and  coif  clear  starch' d, 
Can  fire  the  guest  in  warming  of  the  bed — " 

There's  a  touch  of  sublime  Milton  for  you,  and  the 
subject  but  an  innkeeper's  daughter.  I  can  play 
with  a  girl  as  an  angler  does  his  fish;  he  keeps  it 
at  the  end  of  his  line,  runs  it  up  the  stream,  and 
down  the  stream,  till  at  last  he  brings  it  to  hand, 
tickles  the  trout,  and  so  whips  it  into  his  basket. 

Enter  BONIFACE. 

Bon.  Mr.  Martin,  as  the  saying  is — yonder's  an 
honest  fellow  below,  my  Lady  Bountiful's  butler, 
who  begs  the  honour  that  you  would  go  home  with 
him,  and  see  his  cellar. 

Arch.  Do  my  baise-mains  to  the  gentleman,  and 
tell  him  I  will  do  myself  the  honour  to  wait  on  him 
mediately,  as  the  saying  is. 

Bon,  I  shall  do  your  worship's  commands,  as  the 
saying  is.  [Exit,  bowing  obsequiously. 

Aim,  What  do  I  hear?  soft  Orpheus  play,  and 
fair  Toftida  sing? 

Arch.  Psha!  d — n  your  raptures!  I  tell  you 
here's  a  pump  going  to  be  put  into  the  ves 
sel,  and  the  ship  will  get  into  harbour,  my  life 
on't.  You  say  there's  another  lady  very  handsome 
there/? 

Aim.  Yes,  faith. 

Arch.  I'm  in  love  with  her  already. 

Aim.  Can't  you  give  me  a  bill  upon  Cherry  in 
the  mean  time  1 

Arch.  No,  no,  faith,  all  her  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  is 
engrossed  to  my  market.  And  once  more  I  warn 
you  to  keep  your  anchorage  clear  of  mine  ;  for  if 
you  fall  foul  of  me,  by  this  light,  you  shall  go  to 
the  bottom.  What !  make  a  prize  of  my  little  fri 
gate,  while  I  am  upon  the  cruize  for  you.  You're 
a  pretty  fellow,  indeed !  [Exit. 

Enter  BONIFACE. 

Aim.  Well,  well,  I  won't.  Landlord,  have  you 
any  tolerable  company  in  the  house?  I  don't  care 
for  dining  alone. 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  there's  a  captain  below,  as  the 
saying  is,  that  arrived  about  an  hour  ago. 

Aim.  Gentlemen  of  his  coat  are  welcome  every 
where ;  will  you  make  a  compliment  for  me,  and 
tell  him  I  should  be  glad  of  his  company,  that's  all. 

Bon.  Who  shall  I  tell  him,  sir,  would — 

Aim.  Ha!  that  stroke  was  well  thrown  in. 
(Aside.)  I'm  only  a  traveller,  like  himself,  and 
would  be  glad  of  his  company,  that's  all.  - 

.JSoH.  I  obey  your  commands,  as  the  saying  is. 

[Exit. 


Enter  ARCHER. 

Arch.  'Sdeath!  I  had  forgot;  what  title  would 
you  give  yourself? 

Aim.  My  brother's,  to  be  sure  ;  he  would  never 
give  me  any  thing  else,  so  I'll  make  bold  with  his 
honour  this  bout.  You  know  the  rest  of  your  cue. 

Arch.  Ay,  ay.  [Exit. 

Enter  GIBBET. 

Gib.  Sir,  I'm  yours. 

Aim.  'Tis  more  than  I  deserve,  sir,  for  I  don't 
know  you. 

Gib.  I  don't  wonder  at  that,  sir,  for  you  never 
saw  me  before,  I  hope.  (Aside.) 

Aim.  And  pray,  sir,  how  came  I  by  the  honour 
of  seeing  you  now? 

Gib.  Sir,  I  scorn  to  intrude  upon  any  gentleman  ; 
but  my  landlord — 

Aim.  O,  sir,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  you're  the  eap- 
tain  he  told  me  of. 

Gib.  At  your  service,  sir. 

Aim.  What  regiment,  may  I  be  so  bold  ? 

Gib.  A  marching  regiment,  sir ;  an  old  corps. 

Aim.  Very  old,  if  your  coat  be  regimental.  (  Aside, ) 
You  have  served  abroad,  sir? 

Gib.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  plantations ;  'twas  my  lot 
to  be  sent  into  the  worst  service ;  I  would  have 
quitted  it,  indeed,  but  a  man  of  honour,  you  know 
— Besides,  'twas  for  the  good  of  my  country  that 
I  should  be  abroad.  Any  thing  for  the  good  of 
one's  country  :  I'm  a  Roman  for  that. 

Aim.  One  of  the  first,  I'll  lay  my  life.  (Aside.) 
You  found  the  West  Indies  very  hot,  sir? 

Gib.  Ay,  sir,  too  hot  for  me. 

Aim.  And  where's  your  company  now,  Captain? 

Gib.  They  an't  come  yet. 

Aim.  Why,  d'ye  expect  them  here? 

Gib.  They'll  be  here  to-night,  sir. 

Aim.  Which  way  do  they  march? 

Gib.  Across  the  country.  The  devil's  in't  if  I 
ha'n't  said  enough  to  encourage  him  to  declare  ;  but 
I'm  afraid  he's  not  right;  I  must  tack  about. 
(Aside.) 

Aim.  Is  your  company  to  quarter  in  Uchfield? 

Gib.  In  this  house,  sir. 

Aim.  What!  all? 

Gib.  My  company  is  but  thin,  ha,  ha,  ha!  we 
are  but  three,  ha,  ha,  ha  \ 

Aim.  You're  merry,  sir. 

Gib.  Ay,  sir,  you  must  excuse  me.  Sir,  I  un 
derstand  the  world,  especially  the  art  of  travelling. 
I  don't  care  for  answering  questions  directly  upon 
the  road;  for  I  generally  ride  with  a  charge  about 
me. 

Aim.  Three  or  four,  I  believe.     (Aside.) 

Gib.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  there  are 
highwaymen  upon  this  quarter;  not,  sir,  that  I 
could  suspect  a  gentleman  of  your  figure — But 
truly,  sir,  I  have  got  such  a  way  of  evasion  upon 
the  road,  that  I  don't  care  for  speaking  truth  to 
any  man. 

Aim.  Your  caution  may  be  necessary.  Then,  I 
presume,  you're  no  captain? 

Gib.  Not  I,  sir;  captain  is  a  good  travelling 
name,  and  so  I  take  it ;  it  stops  a  great  many  fool 
ish  inquiries,  that  are  generally  made  about  gentle 
men  that  travel:  it  gives  a  man  an  air  of  something, 
and  makes  the  drawers  obedient.  And  thus  far  I 
am  a  captain,  and  no  further. 

Aim.  And  pray,  sir,  what  is  your  true  profes 
sion? 

Gib.  O,  sir,  you  must  excuse  me  ;  upon  my 
word,  I  don't  think  it  safe  to  tell  you. 

Aim.  Ha,  ha!  upon  my  word,  I  commend  you. 

Enter  BONIFACE. 
Well, Mr.  Boniface,  what's  the  news? 
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Bon.  There's  another  gentleman  below,  as  the 
saying  is,  that,  hearing  you  were  but  two,  would 
be  glad  to  make  the  third  man,  if  you'd  give  him 
leave. 

Aim.  What  is  he  1 

Bon.  A  clergyman,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  A  clergyman !  Is  he  really  a  clergyman?  or 
is  it  only  a  travelling  name,  as  iny  friend,  the  Cap 
tain  has  it '! 

Bon.  Oh,  sir,  he's  a  priest,  and  chaplain  to  the 
French  officers  in  town. 

Aim.  Is  he  a  Frenchman? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  born  at  Brussels. 

Gib.  A  Frenchman,  and  a  priest !  I  won't  be  seen 
in  his  company,  sir ;  I  have  a  value  for  my  reputa 
tion,  sir. 

Aim.  Nay,  but,  Captain,  since  we  are  by  our 
selves — Can  he  speak  English,  landlord? 

Bon.  Very  well,  sir:  you  may  know  him, as  the 
saying  is,  to  be  a  foreigner,  by  his  accent,  and  that's 

Aim.  Then  he  has  been  in  England  before"? 

Bon.  Never,  sir ;  but  he's  master  of  languages, 
as  the  saying  is;  he  talks  Latin;  it  does  one  good 
to  hear  him  talk  Latin. 

Aim.  Then  you  understand  Latin,  Mr.  Boniface  ? 

Bon.  Not  I,  sir,  as  the  saying  is;  but  he  talks  it 
so  very  fast,  that  I'm  sure  it  must  be  good. 

Aim.  Pray  desire  him  to  walk  up. 

Bon.  Here  he  is,  as  the  saying  is. 

Enter  FoiGARD. 

Foig.  Save  you  gentlemen,  bote. 

A  im.  A  Frenchman !  sir,  your  most  humble  ser 
vant. 

Foig.  Och,  dear  joy,  I  am  your  most  faithful 
shervant,  and  yours  alsho. 

Gib.  Doctor,  you  talk  very  good  English,  but 
you  have  a  mighty  twang  of  the  foreigner. 

Foig.  My  English  is  very  well  for  the  words ; 
but  we  foreigners,  you  know,  cannot  bring  our 
tongues  about  the  pronouncification  so  soon. 

Aim.  A  foreigner!  a  downright  league,  by  this 
light!  {Aside.)  Were  you  born  in  France,  Doc- 
tori 

Foig.  I  was  educated  in  France,  but  I  was  born- 
ed  in  Brussels;  I  am  a  subject  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  joy. 

Gib.  What  King  of  Spain,  sir?  Speak. 

Foig.  Upon  my  soul,  joy,  I  cannot  tell  you  as 
yet. 

Aim.  Nay,  Captain,  that  was  too  hard  upon  the 
Doctor ;  he's  a  stranger. 

Foig.  O,  let  him  alone,  dear  joy  ;  I'm  of  a  nation 
that  is  not  easily  put  out  of  countenance. 

Aim.  Come,  gentlemen,  I'll  end  the  dispute. 
Here,  landlord ;  is  dinner  ready  1 

Bon.  Upon  the  table,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  Gentlemen — pray — that  door — 

Foig.  No,  no,  fait,  the  Captain  must  lead. 

Aim.  No,  Doctor,  the  church  is  our  guide. 

Gib.  Ay,  ay,  so  it  is.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Gallery  in  Lady  BountifuFs  House. 

Enter  ARCHER  and  SCRUB,  singing;  Scrub  with  a 
tankard  in  his  hand,  GlPSEY  listening  at  a  dis 
tance. 

Scrub.  Tall,  all,  dali.  Come,  my  dear  boy,  let's 
have  that  song  once  more. 

Arch.  No,  no,  we  shall  disturb  the  family ;  but 
will  you  be  sure  to  keep  the  secret? 

Scrub.  Pho  !  upon  my  honour,  as  I'm  a  gentle 
man  ! 

Arch.  'Tis  enough.  You  must  know,  then,  that 
my  master  is  the  Lord  Viscount  Aimwell;  he 
fought  a  duel  t'other  day  in  London,  wounded  his 
Juan  so  dangerously,  that  he  thinks  fit  to  withdraw 


till  he  hears  whether  the  gentleman's  wounds  be 
mortal  or  not ;  he  never  was  in  this  part  of  Eng 
land  before,  so  he  chose  to  retire  to  this  place, 
that's  all. 

Gip.  And  that's  enough  for  me.  [Exit. 

Scrub.  And  where  were  you  when  your  master 
fought? 

Arch.  We  never  know  of  our  masters'  quarrels. 

Scrub.  No  !  if  our  masters  in  the  country,  here, 
receive  a  challenge,  the  first  thing  they  do,  is  to  tell 
their  wives ;  the  wives  tell  the  servants,  the  ser 
vants  alarm  the  tenants,  and,  in  half  aii  hour,  you 
shall  have  the  whole  country  up  in  arms. 

Arch.  To  hinder  two  men  from  doing  what  thej 
have  no  mind  for.  But  if  you  should  chance  to 
talk,  now,  of  this  business, — 

Scrub.  Talk!  ah,  sir,  had  I  not  learned  the  knack 
of  holding  my  tongue,  I  had  never  lived  so  long  in 
a  great  family. 

Arch.  Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure ;  there  are  secrets  in  all 
families. 

Scrub.  Secrets,  O  lud!  but — but  I'll  say  no 
more.  Come,  sit  down,  we'll  make  an  end  of  our 
tankard.  Here  — 

Arch.  With  all  my  heart:  who  knows  but  you 
and  I  may  come  to  be  better  acquainted,  eh! 
Here's  your  ladies'  health:  you  have  three,  I 
think;  and,  to  be  sure,  there  must  be  secrets 
among  them. 

Scrub.  Secrets!  Ah!  friend,  friend!  I  wish  I 
had  a  friend. 

Arch.  Am  I  not  your  friend?  Come,  you  and  I 
will  be  sworn  brothers. 

Scrub.  Shall  we? 

Arch.  From  this  minute.  Give  me  your  hand. 
And  now,  brother  Scrub. 

Scrub.  And  now,  brother  Martin,  I  will  tell  you 
a  secret  that  will  make  your  hair  stand  an  end. 
You  must  know,  that  I'm  consumedly  in  love. 

Arch.  That's  a  terrible  secret,  that's  the  truth 
on't. 

Scrub.  That  jade,  Gipsey,  that  was  with  us  just 
now  in  the  cellar,  is  the  arrantest  whore  that  ever 
wore  a  petticoat,  and  I'm  dying  for  love  of  her. 

Arch.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Are  you  in  love  with  her 
person,  or  her  virtue, brother  Scrub? 

Scrub.  I  should  like  virtue  best,  because  'it's 
more  durable  than  beauty ;  for  virtue  holds  good 
with  some  women,  long  and  many  days  after  they 
have  lost  it. 

Arch.  In  the  country,  I  grant  ye,  where  no  wo 
man's  virtue  is  lost,  till  a  bastard  be  found. 

Scrub.  Ay,  could  I  bring  her  to  a  bastard,  I 
should  have  her  all  to  myself;  the  mother  of  all 
this  mischief  is  a  priest. 

Arch.  A  priest ! 

Scrub.  Ay,  a  d—  son  of  a  w—  of  Babylon,  that 
came  overhither  to  say  grace  to  the  French  officers, 
and  eat  up  our  provisions.  There's  not  a  day  goes 
over  his  head  without  a  dinner  or  supper  in  this 
house. 

Arch.  How  came  he  so  familiar  in  the  family? 

Scrub.  Because  he  speaks  English  as  if  he  had 
lived  here  all  his  life,  and  tells  lies  as  if  he  had 
been  a  traveller  from  his  cradle. 

Arch.  And  this  priest,  I'm  afraid, has  converted 
the  affections  of  your  Gipsey. 

Scrub.  Converted !  ay,  and  perverted,  my  dear 
friend,  for  I'm  afraid  he  has  made  her  a  w —  and  a 
papist.  But  this  is  not  all;  there's  the  French 
count  and  Mrs.  Sullen,  they're  in  confederacy,  and 
for  some  private  end  of  their  own,  too,  to  be 
sure. 

Arch.  A  very  hopeful  family,  yours,  brother 
Scrub ;  I  suppose  the  maiden  lady  has  her  lover, 
too? 

Scrub.  Not  that  I  know  :  she's  the  best  on  them, 
that's  the  truth  on't ;  but  they  take  care  to  prey  enf' 
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ray  curiosity,  by  giving  me  so  ranch  business,  that 
I  am  a  perfect  slave.  What  d'ye  think  is  my  place 
ill  this  family? 

Arch.  Butler,!  suppose. 

Scrub.  Ah,  lord  help  your  silly  head !  I'll  tell 
you.  Of  a  Monday  I  drive  the  coach  ;  of  a  Tues 
day  I  drive  the  plough  ;  on  Wednesday  I  follow 
the  hounds ;  on  Thursday  I  dun  the  tenants ;  on 
Friday  I  go  to  market;  on  Saturday  I  draw  war 
rants  ;  and  on  Sunday  I  draw  beer. 

Arch.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  if  variety  be  a  pleasure  in 
life,  you  have  enough  on't,  my  dear  brother.  But 
what  ladies  are  those? 

Scrub.  Ours,  ours;  that  upon  the  right  hand  is 
Mrs.  Sullen,  and  the  other  is  Mrs.  Doriuda.  Don't 
mind  'em  ;  sit  still,  man. 

Enter  MRS.  SULLEN  and  DORINDA. 
Mrs.  S.  I  have  heard  my  brother  talk  of  my  Lord 
Aiinwell,  but  they  say  that  his  brother  is  the  liner 
gentleman. 

Dor.  That's  impossible,  sister. 

Mrs.  S.  He's  vastly  rich,  and  very  close,  they 
say. 

Dor.  No  matter  for  that;  if  I  can  creep  into  his 
heart,  I'll  open  his  breast,  I  warrant  him:  I  have 
heard  say,  that  people  may  be  guessed  at  by  the 
behaviour  of  their  servants  ;  I  could  wish  that  we 
might  talk  to  that  fellow. 

Mrs.  S.  So  do  I,  for  I  think  he's  a  very  pretty 
fellow.  Come  this  way;  I'll  throw  out  a  lure  for 
him  presently.  (They  walk  to  the  opposite  side. 
Mrs.  Sullen  drops  her  fan  ;  Archer  runs,  takes  it  up, 
and  gives  it  to  her. ) 

Arch.  Corn,  wine,  and  oil,  indeed  !  But  I  think 
the  wife  has  the  greatest  plenty  of  flesh  and  blood  ; 
she  should  be  my  choice.  Ay,  ay,  say  you  so? 
Madam,  your  ladyship's  fan. 

Mrs.  S.  O,  sir,  I  thank  you.  What  a  handsome 
bow  the  fellow  made  ! 

Dor.  Bow !  Why,  I  have  known  several  foot 
men  come  down  from  London,  set  up  here  for 
dancing  masters,  and  carry  oft'  the  best  fortunes  in 
the  country. 

Arch.  (Aside.)  That  project  for  anght  I  know, 
had  been  better  than  ours.  Brother  Scrub,  why 
don't  you  introduce  me. 

Scrub.  Ladies,  this  is  the  strange  gentleman's 
servant,  that  you  saw  at  church  to-day ;  I  under 
stand  he  came  from  London,  and  so  I  invited  him 
to  the  cellar,  that  he  might  shew  me  the  newest 
flourish  in  whetting  my  knives. 

Dor.  And  I  hope  you  have  made  much  of  him. 

Arch.  O,  yes,  madam  ;  but  the  strength  of  your 
ladyship's  liquor  is  a  little  too  potent  for  the  con 
stitution  of  your  humble  servant. 

Mrs,  S.  What !  then  you  don't  usually  drink 
ale? 

Arch.  No,  madam  ;  my  constant  drink  is  tea,  or 
a  little  wine  and  water  :  'tis  prescribed  me  by  the 
physicians,  for  a  remedy  against  the  spleen. 

Scrub.  O  la !  O  la!  a  footman  have  the  spleen! 

Mrs.  S.  I  thought  that  distemper  had  been  only 
proper  to  people  of  quality. 

Arch.  Madam,  like  all  other  fashions,  it  wears 
out,  and  so  descends  to  their  servants ;  though,  in 
a  great  many  of  us,  I  believe,  it  proceeds  from 
some  melancholy  particles  in  the  blood,  occasioned 
by  the  stagnation  of  wages. 

Dor.  How  affectedly  the  fellow  talks!  How 
long,  pray,  have  you  served  your  present  master? 

Arch.  Not  long ;  my  life  has  been  mostly  spent 
in  the  service  of  Ihe  ladies. 

Mrs.  S.  And  pray,  which  service  do  you  like 
best? 

Arch.  Madam,  the  ladies  pay  best  ;  the  honour 
of  serving  them  is  sufficient  wages  ;  there  is  a 
charm  in  their  looks  that  delivers  a  pleasure  with 


their  commands,  and  gives  our  duty  the  wings  of 
inclination. 

Mrs.  S.  That  flight  was  above  the  pitch  of  a 
livery:  and,  sir,  would  you  not  be  satisfied  to  serve 
a  lady  again? 

Arch.  As  groom  of  the  chamber,  madam,  but  not 
as  a  footman. 

Mrs.  S.  I  suppose  you  served  as  footman  before. 
Arch.  For  that  reason  I  would  not  serve  in  that 
post  again  ;  for  my  memory  is  too  weak  for  the  load 
of  messages  that  the  ladies  lay  upon  their  servants 
in  London.  My  Lady  Howd'ye,  the  last  mistress 
I  served,  called  me  up  one  morning,  and  told  me, 
"  Martin,  go  to  my  Lady  Allnight,  with  my  humble 
service ;  tell  her  I  was  to  wait  on  her  ladyship  yes 
terday,  and  left  word  with  Mrs.  Rebecca,  that  the 
preliminaries  of  the  affair  she  knows  of  are  stopt, 
till  we  know  the  concurrence  of  the  person  I  know 
of,  for  which  there  are  circumstances  wanting, 
which  we  shall  accommodate  at  the  old  place ;  but 
that,  in  the  mean  lime,  there  is  a  person  about  her 
ladyship,  that,  from  several  hints  and  surmises,  was 
accessary  at  a  certain  time  to  the  disappointments 
that  naturally  attend  things,  that  to  her  knowledge 
are  of  more  importance — ' 

Mrs.  S.  Sf  Dor.  Ha,  ha !  where  are  you  going,, 
sir? 

Arch.  Why,  I  hav'n't  half  done. 
Scrub.  I  should  not  remember  a  quarter  of  it. 
Arch.  The  whole  how  d'ye   was  about  half  an 
hour  long;  1  happened  to  misplace  two  syllables, 
and  was  turned  off,  and  rendered  incapable — 

Dor.  The  pleasantest  fellow,  sister,  I  ever  saw. 
But,  friend,  if  your  master  be  married,  I  presume 
you  still  serve  a  lady  ? 

Arch.  No,  madam,  I  take  care  never  to  come 
into  a  married  family  ;  the  commands  of  the  master 
and  mistress  are  always  so  contrary,  that  'tis  im 
possible  to  please  both. 

Dor.  There's  a  main  point  gained.  My  lord  is 
not  married,  I  find. 

Mrs.  S.  But  I  wonder,  friend,  that  in  so  many 
good  services,  you  had  not  a  better  provision  made 
for  you. 

Arch.  I  don't  know  how,  madam :  I  am  very 
well  as  I  am. 

Mrs.  S.  Something  for  a  pair  of  gloves.  (Offer 
ing  him  money. ) 

Arch.  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  be  excused.  My 
master,  madam,  pays  me  ;  nor  dare  I  take  money 
from  any  other  hand,  without  injuring  his  honour, 
and  disobeying  his  commands. 

Scrub.  Brother  Martin  !  brother  Martin ! 
Arch.  What  do  you  say,  brother  Scrub? 
Scrub.  Take  the  money,  and  give  it  to  me. 

[Exeunt  Archer  and  Scrub. 
Dor.  This  is  surprising.     Did  you  ever  see  so 
pretty  a  well-bred  fellow? 

Mr*.  S.  The  devil  take  him  for  wearing  that 
livery. 

Dor.  I  fancy,  sister,  he  may  be  some  gentleman, 
a  friend  of  my  lord's,  that  his  lordship  has  pitched 
upon  for  his  courage,  fidelity ,  and  discretion,  to  bear 
him  company  in  this  dress,  and  who,  ten  to  one, 
was  his  second. 

Mrs.  S.  It  is  so,  it  must  be  so,  it  shall  be  so — 
For  I  like  him. 

Dor.  What !  better  than  the  count? 
Mrs.  S.  The  count  happened  to  be  the  most 
agreeable  man  in  the  place ;  and  so  I  chose  him  to 
serve  me  in  my  design  upon  my  husband. 

Dor.  But  now,  sister,  for  an  interview  with  this 
lord,  and  this  gentleman ;  but  how  shall  we  bring 
that  about? 

Mrs.  S.  Patience !  you  country  ladies  give  no 
quarter.  Look  ye,  Dorinda,  if  my  lord  Aimwell 
loves  you  or  deserves  }'ou,  he'll  find  a  way  to  see 
you,  and  there  we  must  leave  it.  My  business 
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comes  now  upon  the  tapis.     Have  you  prepared 
your  brother? 

Dor.  Yes,  yes. 

Mrs.  S.  And  how  did  he  relish  it  ? 

Dor.  He  said  little,  mumbled  something  to  him 
self,  and  promised  to  be  guided  by  me.  But  here 
he  comes. 

Enter  SULLEN. 

Sid.  What  singing  was  that  I  heard  just  now  ? 

Mrs.  S.  The  singing  in  your  head,  my  dear;  you 
complained  of  it  all  day. 

Sul.  You're  impertinent. 

Mrs.  >S.  I  was  ever  so,  since  I  became  one  flesh 
with  you. 

,Sul.  One  flesh:  rather  two  carcasses  joined  un 
naturally  together. 

Mrs.  S.  Or  rather  a  living  soul  coupled  to  a  dead 
body. 

Dor.  So,  this  is  fine  encouragement  for  me! 

Sul.  Yes,  my  wife  shews  you  what  you  must  do. 

Mrs.  S.  And  my  husband  shews  yon  what  you 
must  suffer. 

Sul.  'Sdeath!  why  can't  you  be  silent? 

Mrs.  S.  'Sdeath  !  why  can't  you  talk? 

Sul.  Do  you  talk  to  any  purpose  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Do  you  think  to  any  purpose  1 

Sul.  Sister,  hark'ye.  (  Whispers.)  I  shan't  be  home 
till  it  be  late.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  S.  What  did  he  whisper  to  ye  1 

Dor.  That  he  would  go  round  the  back  way, 
come  into  the  closet,  and  listen  as  I  directed  him. 
But  let  me  beg  once  more,  dear  sister,  to  drop  this 
project  :  for  as  I  told  you  before,  instead  of  awak 
ing  him  to  kindness,  you  may  provoke  him  to  rage  ; 
and  then  who  knows  how  far  his  brutality  may 
carry  him. 

Mrs.  S.  I'm  provided  to  receive  him,  I  warrant 
yon.  Away.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — The  same. 

Enter  DORINDA,  MRS.  SULLEN  and  LADY  BOUN 
TIFUL. 

Dor.  News,  dear  sister,  news ! 

Enter  ARCHER,  running. 

Arch.  Where,  where  is  my  lady  Bountiful  ?  Pray 
which  is  the  old  lady  of  you  three  ! 

Lady  B.  I  am. 

Arch.  O,  madam,  the  fame  of  your  ladyship's 
charity,  goodness,  benevolence,  skill,  and  ability, 
have  drawn  ine  hither  to  implore  your  ladyship's 
help  in  behalf  of  my  unfortunate  master,  who  is 
this  moment  breathing  his  last. 

Lady  B.  Your  master,  where  is  he? 

Arch.  At  your  gate,  madam  :  drawn  by  the  ap 
pearance  of  your  handsome  house  to  view  it  nearer, 
and  walking  up  the  avenue,  he  was  taken  ill  of  a 
sudden,  with  a  sort  of  I  know  not  what :  but  down 
he  fell,  and  there  he  lies. 

Lady  B.  Here,  Scrub,  Gipsey,  all  run,  get  my 
easy  chair  down  stairs,  put  the  gentleman  in  it,  and 
bring  him  in  quickly,  quickly. 

Arch.  Heaven  will  reward  your  ladyship  for  this 
charitable  act. 

Lady  B.  Is  your  master  used  to  these  fits? 

Arch.  O  yes,  madam,  frequently.  I  have  known 
him  to  have  five  or  six  of  a  night. 

Lady  B.  What's  his  name  ? 

Arch.  Lord,  madam,  he's  dying  :  a  minute's  care 
or  neglect,  may  save  or  destroy  his  life. 

Lady  B.    Ah,  poor  gentleman  !    Come,   friend, 

shew  me  the  way  ;  I'll  see  him  brought  in  myself. 

[Exit,  with  Archer. 

Dor.  O,  sister,  my  heart  flutters  about  strangely ; 


I  can  hardly  forbear  from  running  to  his  assist 
ance. 

Mrs.  S.  And  I'll  lay  my  life  he  deserves  your 
assistance  more  than  he  wants  it.  Did  not  I  tell 
you  that  ray  lord  would  find  a  way  to  come  at  you? 
Love's  his  distemper,  and  you  must  be  the  physi 
cian  ;  put  on  all  your  charms,  summon  all  your  fire 
into  your  eyes,  plant  the  whole  artillery  of  your 
looks  against  his  breast,  and  down  with  them. 

Dor.  O,  Sister,  I'm  but  a  young  gunner  ;  I  shall 
be  afraid  to  shoot,  for  fear  the  piece  should  recoil, 
and  hurt  myself. 

Mrs.  S.  Never  fear  ;  you  shall  see  me  shoot  be 
fore  you,  if  you  will. 

Dor.  No,  no,  dear  sister,  you  have  missed  your 
mark  so  unfortunately,  that  I  shan't  care  for  being 
instructed  by  you. 

Enter  AIM  WELL,  in  a  Chair,  carried  by  ARCHER 
and  SCRUB;  LADY  BOUNTIFUL  and  GIPSEY; 
Aimwell  counterfeiting  a  sn-oon. 

Lady  B.  Here,  here,  let's  see  the  hartshorn  drops. 
Gipsey,  a  glass  of  fair  water ;  his  fit's  very  strong. 
Bless  me,  how  his  hands  are  clench'd ! 

Arch.  For  shame,  ladies,  what  d'ye  do?  Why 
don't  you  help  us?  Pray,  madam,  (to  Dorinda,) 
take  his  hand,  and  open  it,  if  you  can,  whilst  I  hold 
his  head.  (Dorinda  takes  his  hand.) 

Dor.  Poor  gentleman!  Oh,  he  has  got  my  hand 
within  his,  and  squeezes  it  unmercifully. 

Lady  B.  'Tis  the  violence  of  his  convulsion, 
child. 

Arch.  O,  madam,  he's  perfectly  possessed  in 
these  cases.  He'll  bite  you  if  you  don't  have  a 
care. 

Dor.  Oh,  my  hand  !  my  hand  ! 

Lady  B.  What's  the  matter  with  the  foolish  girl? 
I  have  got  his  hand  open,  you  see,  with  a  great  deal 
of  ease. 

Arch.  Ay,  but  madam,  your  daughter's  hand  is 
somewhat  warmer  than  your  ladyship's,  and  the 
heat  of  it  draws  the  force  of  the  spirits  that  way. 

Mrs.  S.  I  find,  friend,  you're  very  learned  in 
these  sort  of  h'ts. 

Arch.  'Tis  no  wonder,  madam,  for  I'm  often 
troubled  with  them  myself ;  I  find  myself  ex 
tremely  ill  at  this  minute.  (Looking  hard  at  Mrs. 
Sullen.) 

Mrs.  S.  (Aside.)  I  fancy  I  could  find  a  way  to 
cure  you. 

Lady  B.  His  fit  holds  him  very  long. 

Arch.  Longer  than  usual,  madam. 

Lady  B.  Where  did  his  illness  take  him  first, 
pray  ? 

Arch.  To-day  at  church,  madam. 

Lady  B.  In  what  manner  was  he  taken? 

Arch.  Very  strangely,  my  lady.  He  was  of  a 
sudden  touched  with  something  in  his  eyes,  which 
at  the  first  he  only  felt,  but  could  not  tell  whether 
'twas  pain  or  pleasure. 

Lady  B.  Wind,  nothing  but  wind.  Y'our  master 
should  never  go  without  a  bottle  to  smell  to.  Oh  ! 
he  recovers  ;  the  lavender  water  ;  some  feathers  to 
burn  under  his  nose  ;  Hungary  water  to  rub  his 
temples.  O,  he  comes  to  himself.  Hem  a  little, 
sir,  hem.  Gipsey  bring  the  cordial  water.  (Aimwell 
seems  to  awake  in  amaze. ) 

Aim.  Where  am  I?     (Rising.) 
Sure  I  have  passed  the  gulph  of  silent  death, 
And  now  am  landed  on  the  Elysian  shore — 
Behold  the  goddess  of  those  happy  plains, 
Fair  Proserpine,  let  me  adore  thy  bright  divinity. 
(Kneels  to  Dorinda,  kisses  her  hand.) 

Mrs.  S.  So,  so,  so,  I  knew  where  the  fit  would 
end. 

Aim.  Eurydice,  perhaps. 
How  could  thy  Orpheus  keep  his  word 
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And  not  look  back  on  thee  ? 

No  treasure  bat  thyself  could  sore  have  brib'd  him, 

To  look  one  miuule  off  thee. 

Lady  B.     Delirious,  poor  gentleman  ! 

Arch.  Very  delirious,  madam,  very  delirious  ! 

Scrub.  Very  dolorous,  indeed. 

Aim.  Martin's  voice,  I  think. 

Arch.  Yes,  my,  lord.   How  does  your  lordship  1 

Lady  B.  Lord !  did  you  mind  that,  girls ! 

Aim.  Where  am  1 1 

Scrub.  In  our  house,  sir. 

Arch.  In  very  good  hands,  sir.  You  were  taken 
just  now  with  one  of  your  old  tits,  under  the  trees, 
just  by  this  good  lady's  house  ;  her  ladyship  had 
you  taken  in,  and  has  miraculously  brought  you  to 
yourself,  as  you  see. 

Aim.  I  am  so  confounded  with  shame,  madam, 
that  I  can  now  only  beg  pardon,  and  refer  my  ac 
knowledgments  for  your  ladyship's  care,  till  an  op 
portunity  offers  of  making  some  amends.  I  dare  to 
be  no  longer  troublesome.  Martin,  give  two  guineas 
to  the  servants. 

Dor.  Sir,  you  may  catch  cold  by  going  so  soon 
into  the  air  ;  you  don  t  look,  sir,  as  if  you  were  per 
fectly  recovered.  (Archer  talks  to  Lady  Bountiful 
in  dumb  shew.) 

Aim.  That  I  shall  never  be,  madam;  my  present 
illness  is  so  rooted,  that  I  must  expect  to  carry  it  to 
my  grave. 

Lady  B.  Come,  sir,  your  servant  has  been  telling 
me  that  you  are  apt  to  relapse,  if  you  go  into  the 
air.  Your  good  manners  shan't  get  the  better  of 
ours.  You  shall  sit  down  again,  sir.  Come,  sir, 
we  don't  mind  ceremonies  in  the  country.  Here, 
Gipsey,  bring  the  cordial  water.  You  shall  taste 
my  water;  'tis  a  cordial,  I  can  assure  you,  and  of 
my  own  making.  (Aimwell  drinks.)  Drink  it  off, 
sir. — How  d'ye  find  yourself  now,  sir? 

Aim.  Somewhat  better,  though  very  faint  still. 

Lady  B.  Ay,  ay,  people  are  always  faint  after 
those  fits.  Come,  girls,  you  shall  shew  the  gentle 
man  the  house  :  'tis  but  an  old  family  building,  sir; 
but  you  had  better  walk  about  and  eool  by  degrees, 
than  venture  immediately  into  the  air :  but  you'll 
find  some  tolerable  pictures.  Dorinda,  skew  the 
gentleman  the  way.  I  must  go  to  the  poor  woman 
below.  [Exit. 

Dor.  This  way,  sir. 

Aim.  Ladies,  shall  I  beg  leave  for  my  servant 
to  wait  upon  you,  for  he  understands  pictures  very 
well. 

Mrs.  S.  Sir,  we  understand  originals  as  well  as 
he  does  pictures,  so  he  may  come  along. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Scrub. 

Enter  FoiGARD. 

Foig.  Save  you,  master  Scrub. 

Scrub.  Sir,  I  won't  be  saved  your  way.  I  hate 
a  priest,  I  abhor  the  French,  and  I  defy  the  devil. 
Sir,  I  am  a  bold  Briton,  and  will  spill  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood  to  keep  out  popery  and  slavery. 

Foig.  Master  Scrub,  you  would  put  me  down  in 
politics,  and  so  I  wonld  be  speaking  with  Mrs. 
Gipsey. 

Scrub.  Good  Mr.  Priest,  you  can't  speak  with 
her  ;  she's  sick,  sir ;  she's  gone  abroad,  sir  ;  she's 
dead  two  months  ago,  sir. 

Enter  GIPSEY. 

Gip.  How  now,  impudence  !  How  dare  you  talk 
so  saucily  to  the  doctor  1  Pray,  sir,  don't  take  it 
ill :  for  the  common  people  of  England  are  not  so 
civil  to  strangers,  as — 

Scrub.  You  lie,  you  lie,  'tis  the  common  people, 
such  as  you  are,  that  are  civilest  to  strangers. 

Gfip.  Sirrah,  I  have  a  good  mind  to— Get  you 
out,  I  say. 


Scrub.  I  won't.   - 

Gip.  You  won't,  saucebox?  Pray,  doctor,  what 
is  the  captain's  name  that  came  to  your  inn  last 
night1? 

Scrub.  The  captain  !  ah,  the  devil !  there  she 
hampers  me  again  : — the  captain  has  me  on  one 
side,  and  the  priest  on  the  t'other :  so,  between  the 
gown  and  sword,  I  have  a  fine  time  on't. 

Gip.  What,  sirrah,  won't  you  march  ? 

Scrub.  No,  my  dear,  I  won  t  march,  but  I'll  walk ; 
and  I'll  make  bold  to  listen  a  little  too.  (Goes  be 
hind  and  listens.) 

Gip.  Indeed,  doctor,  the  count  has  been  barbar 
ously  treated,  that's  the  truth  on't. 

Foig.  Ah,  Mrs.  Gipsey,  upon  my  soul,  now  gra, 
his  complainings  would  mollify  the  marrow  in  your 
bones,  and  move  the  bowels  of  your  commisera 
tion  ;  he  weeps,  and  he  dances,  and  he  fistles,  and 
he  swears,  and  he  laughs,  and  he  stamps,  and  he 
sings  ;  in  conclusion,  joy,  he's  afflicted,  a  la  Fran- 
^oise,  and  a  stranger  would  not  know  whider  to  cry 
or  laugh  with  him. 

Gip.  What  would  you  have  me  do,  doctor  ? 

Foig.  Nothing,  joy,  but  only  hide  the  count  in 
Mrs.  Sullen's  closet,  when  it  is  dark. 

Gip.  Nothing!  Is  that  nothing?  It  would  be  both 
a  sin  and  a  shame,  doctor. 

Foig.  Here  are  twenty  louidores,  jov,  for  your 
shame  ;  and  I  will  give  you  an  absolution  for  the 
shin. 

Gip.  But  won't  that  money  look  like  a  bribe  1 

Foig.  Dat  is  according  as  you  shall  tauk  it.  If 
you  receive  the  money  beforehand,  'twill  belogice, 
a  bribe  ;  but  if  you  stay  till  afterwards,  'twill  be 
only  gratification. 

Gip.  Well,  doctor,  I'll  take  itlogice.  But  what 
must  I  do  with  my  conscience,  sir  1 

Foig.  Leave  that  with  me,  joy ;  I  am  your  priest, 
gra  ;  and  your  conscience  is  under  my  hands. 

Gip.  But  should  I  put  the  count  into  the  closet — 

Foig.  Veil,  is  dere  any  shin  for  a  man's  being  in 
a  closhet?  One  may  goe  to  prayers  in  a  closhet. 

Gip.  But  if  the  lady  should  go  into  her  chamber 
and  go  to  bed  ? 

Foig.  Veil,  and  is  dere  any  shin  in  going  to  bed, 

joy? 

Gip.  Ay,  but  if  the  parties  should  meet,  doctor  ? 

Foig.  Veil  d«n,  the  parties  must  be  responsible. 
Do  you  be  gone  after  putting  the  count  into  the 
closhet  and  leave  the  shins  wid  themselves.  I  will 
come  with  the  count  to  instruct  you  in  your  cham 
ber. 

Gip.  Well,  doctor,  your  religion  is  so  pure — 
Methinks  I'm  so  easy  after  an  absolution,  and  can  sin 
afresh  with  so  much  security,  that  I'm  resolved  to 
die  a  martyr  to  it ;  here's  the  key  of  the  garden 
door ;  come  in  the  back  way,  when  'tis  late ;  I'll 
be  ready  to  receive  you  ;  but  don't  so  much  as 
whisper,  only  take  hold  of  my  hand  ;  I'll  lead  you, 
and  do  you  lead  the  count  and  follow  me.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  SCRUB. 

Scrub.  What  witchcraft  now  have  these  two  imps 
of  the  devil  been  a  hatching  here  1  There's  twenty 
louidores  ;  I  heard  that,  and  saw  the  purse  ;  but  I 
must  give  room  to  my  betters.  [Exit  Scrub. 

SCENE  II. — A  Picture  Gallery. 

Enter  AIMWELL  and  DORINDA,  with  MRS.  SULLEN 
and  ARCHER. 

Mrs.  S.  Pray,  sir,  (To  Arch.)  how  d'ye  like 
that  piece  ? 

Arch.  O,  'tis  Leda.  You  find,  madam,  how  Ju 
piter  came  disguised  to  make  love. 

Mrs.  S.  Pray,  sir,  what  head  is  that  in  the  cor 
ner  there  1 

Arch.  O,  madam,  'tis  poor  Ovid  in  his  exile. 
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Mrs.  S.  What  was  he  banished  for? 

Arch.  His  ambitious  love,  madam.  (Bowing.) 
His  misfortune  touches  me. 

Mrs.  S.  Was  he  successful  in  his  amours'? 

Arch.  There  he  has  left  us  in  the  dark.  He  was 
too  much  a  gentleman  to  tell. 

Mrs.  S.  If  he  were  secret,  I  pity  him. 

Arch.  If  he  were  successful,  I  envy  him. 

Mrs.  S.  How  d'ye  like  that  Venus  over  the  chim 
ney  1 

Arch.  Venus!  I  protest,  madam,  I  took  it  for 
your  picture  ;  but  now  I  look  again,  'tis  not  hand 
some  enough. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh  !  what  a  charm  is  flattery  !  If  you 
would  see  my  picture,  there  it  is,  over  the  cabinet. 
How  d'ye  like  it? 

Arch.  I  must  admire  anything,  madam,  that  has 
the  least  resemblance  to  yo'u.  But,  methinks,  ma 
dam — (He  looks  at  the  picture  and  Mrs.  Sullen, 
three  or  four  times  by  turns.)  Pray,  madam,  who 
drew  it? 

Mrs.  S.  A  famous  hand,  sir. 

[Aimwell  and  Dorinda  go  off. 

Arch.  A  famous  hand,  madam  !  Your  eyes  in 
deed  are  featured  here  ;  but  where's  the  sparkling 
moisture,  and  shining  fluid,  in  which  they  swim? 
the  picture,  indeed,  has  your  dimples  ;  but  where's 
the  swarm  of  killing  Cupids  that  should  ambush 
there  ?  the  lips  too  are  figured  out ;  but  where's 
the  carnation  dew,  the  pouting  ripeness,  that  tempts 
the  taste  in  the  original. 

Mrs.  S.  Had  it  been  my  lot  to  have  been  matched 
with  such  a  man  !  (Aside.) 

Arch.  Your  neck  too,  presumptuous  man  !  what ! 
paint  heaven !  Apropos,  madam,  in  the  very  next 
picture  is  Salmoneus,  that  was  struck  dead  with 
lightning,  for  offering  to  imitate  Jove's  thunder  ;  I 
hope  you  served  the  painter  so,  madam. 

Mrs.  S.  Had  my  eyes  the  power  of  thunder,  they 
should  employ  their  lightning  better. 

Arch.  There's  the  finest  bed  in  that  room,  ma 
dam  ;  I  suppose  'tis  your  ladyship's  bed  chamber. 

Mrs.  S.  And  what  then,  sir  ? 

Arch.  I  think  that  the  quilt  is  the  richest  that  I 
ever  saw.  I  can't  at  this  distance,  madam,  distin 
guish  the  figures  of  the  embroidery.  Will  you  give 
me  leave,  madam? 

Mr*.  S.  The  devil  take  his  impudence.  Sure,  if 
J  gave  him  an  opportunity,  he  durst  not  be  rude. 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  try.  (Going. — returns.) 
'Sdeath  !  what  am  I  doing  ?  And  alone  too  !  Sis 
ter,  sister !  [Exit. 

Arch.  I'll  follow  her  close. 

For  where  a  Frenchman  dost  attempt  to  storm, 
A  Brition  sure  may  well  the  work  perform. 

Enter  SCRUB. 

Scrub.  Martin  !  brother  Martin  ! 

Arch.  O  brother,  Scrub,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
was  not  a  going ;  here's  a  guinea  my  master  or 
dered  you. 

Scrub.  A  guinea!  hi,  hi,  hi,  a  guinea!  by  this 
light,  it  is  a  guinea ;  but  I  suppose  you  expect 
twenty  shillings  in  change? 

Arch.  Not  at  all ;  I  have  another  for  Gipsey. 

Scrub.  A  guinea  for  her  !  Fire  and  faggot  for 
the  witch.  Sir,  give  me  that  guinea;  and  I'll  dis 
cover  a  plot. 

Arc h.  A  plot ! 

Scrub.  Ay,  sir,  a  plot,  a  horrid  plot !  First  it  must 
be  a  plot,  because  there's  a  woman  in't ;  secondly, 
it  must  be  a  plot,  because  there's  a  priest  in't ; 
thirdly,  it  must  be  a  plot,  because  there's  French 

fold  in't ;  and  fourthly,  it  must  be  a  plot,  because 
don't  know  what  to  make  on't. 
Arch.  Nor  any  body  else,  I'm  afraid,  brother 
Scrub. 


Scrub.  Truly  I'm  afraid  so  too ;  for  where  there's 
a  priest  and  a  woman,  there's  always  a  mystery  and 
a  riddle.  This  I  know,  that  there  has  been  the 
doctor  with  a  temptation  in  one  hand,  and  an  ab 
solution  in  the  other,  and  Gipsey  has  sold  herself 
to  the  devil  ;  I  saw  the  price  paid  down  ;  my  eyes 
shall  take  their  oath  on't. 

Arch.  And  is  all  this  bustle  about  Gipsey? 

Scrub.  That's  not  all  ;  I  could  hear  but  a  word 
here  and  there  ;  but  I  remember  they  mentioned  a 
count,  a  closet,  a  back  door,  and  a  key. 

Arch.  The  count?  did  you  hear  nothing  of  Mrs. 
Sullen? 

Scrub.  I  did  hear  some  word  that  sounded  that 
way  ;  but  whether  it  was  Sullen  or  Dorinda,  I  could 
not  distinguish. 

Arch.  You  have  told  this  matter  to  nobodv 
brother? 

Scrub.  Told  !  no,  sir,  I  thank  you  for  that ;  I'm 
resolved  never  to  speak  one  word,  pro  nor  con,  till 
we  have  a  peace. 

Arch.  You're  in  the  right,  brother  Scrub.  Here's 
a  treaty  a  foot  between  the  count  and  the  lady. 
The  priest  and  the  chamber  maid  are  plenipotenti 
aries.  It  shall  go  hard,  but  I'll  find  a  way  to  be 
included  in  the  treaty.  Where's  the  doctor,  now? 

Scrub.  He  and  Gipsey  are  this  moment  devour 
ing  my  lady's  marmalade  in  the  closet. 

Aim.  (From  without.)  Martin,  Martin  ! 

Arch.  I  come,  sir,  I  come. 

Scrub.  But  you  forgot  the  other  guinea,  brother 
Martin. 

Arch.  Here,  I  give  it  with  all  my  heart. 

Scrub.  And  I  take  it  with  all  my  soul.  [Exit 
Archer.']  Ecod,  I'll  spoil  your  plotting,  Mrs.  Gip 
sey  ;  and  if  you  should  set  the  captain  upon  me 
these  two  guineas  will  buy  me  off.  [Exit' 

SCENE  III — A  Room, 
Enter  MRS.  SULLEN.    Dorinda. 

Mrs.  S.  Well,  sister. 

Dor.  And  well,  sister. 

Mrs.  S.  What's  become  of  my  lord? 

Dor.  What's  become  of  his  servant? 

Mrs.  S.  Servant!  He's  a  prettier  fellow,  and  a 
finer  gentleman,  by  fifty  degrees,  than  his  master. 

Dor.  O  my  conscience,  I  fancy  you  could  beg 
that  fellow  at  the  gallows'  foot. 

Mrs.  S.  O  my  conscience  I  could,  provided  I 
could  put  a  friend  of  yours  in  his  room. 

Dor.  You  desired  me,  sister,  to  leave  you,  when 
you  transgressed  the  bounds  of  honour. 

Mrs.  S.  Thou  dear,  censorious,  country  girl  what 
dost  mean?  You  can't  think  of  the  man  without 
the  lover,  I  find. 

Dor.  I  don't  find  any  thing  unnatural  in  that 
thought. 

Mr*.  S.  How  a  little  love  and  conversation  im 
prove  a  woman.  Why,  child,  you  begin  to  live. 
Yon  never  spoke  before. 

Dor.  Because  I  was  never  spoken  to  before ;  my 
lord  has  told  me  that  I  have  more  wit  and  beauty 
than  any  of  my  sex  ;  and  truly  I  begin  to  think  the 
man  is  sincere. 

Mrs.  S.  You're  in  the  right,  Dorinda  ;  pride  is 
the  life  of  a  woman,  and  flattery  is  our  daily  bread. 
But  I'll  lay  you  a  guinea  that  I  had  finer  things 
said  to  me  than  you  had. 

Dor.  Done.    What  did  your  fellow  say  to  you? 

Mrs.  S.  My  fellow  took  the  picture  of  Venus  for 
mine. 

Dor.  But  my  lover  took  me  for  Venus  herself. 

Mrs.  S.  Common  cant !  Had  mv  spark  called  me 
a  Venus  directly,  I  should  have  believed  him  to  be 
a  footman  in  good  earnest. 

Dor.  But  my  lover  was  upon  his  knees  to  me. 

Mrs.  S.  And  mine  was  upon  his  tiptoes  to  me. 
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Dor.  Mine  vowed  to  die  for  me. 

Mrs,  S.  Mine  swore  to  die  with  me. 

Dor.  Mine  kiss'd  my  hand  ten  thousand  times. 

Mrs.  S.  Mine  has  all  that  pleasure  to  come. 

Dor.  Mine  spoke  the  softest  moving  things. 

Mrs.  S.  Mine  had  his  moving  things  too. 

Dor.  Mine  offered  marriage. 

Mrs.  $.  O  lard  !  D'ye  call  that  a  moving  thing. 

Dor.  The  sharpest  arrow  in  his  quiver,  my  dear 
sister.  Why,  my  twenty  thousand  pounds  may  lie 
brooding  here  these  seven  years,  and  hatch  nothing 
at  last  but  some  ill-natured  clown  like  yours  : 
whereas,  if  I  marry  my  lord  Aimwell,  there  will  be 
title,  place,  and  precedence  ;  the  park,  the  play, 
and  the  drawing-room;  splendour,  equipage, noise, 
and  flambeaux.  Hey,  my  lady  Aimwell's  servants 
there.  Lights,  lights,  to  the  stairs,  my  lady  Aim- 
well's  coach,  put  forward,  stand  by  ;  make  room 
for  her  ladyship.  Are  not  these  things  moving? 
What,  melancholy,  of  a  sudden  ! 

Mrs.  S.  Happy,  happy,  sister  !  Your  angel  has 
been  watchful  for  your  happiness,  whilst  mine  has 
slept  regardless  of  his  charge.  Long  smiling  years 
of  circling  joys  for  you  ;  but  not  one  hour  for  me! 


Dor.  Come,  my  dear,  we'll  talk  on  something 
else. 

Mrs.  S.  O,  Dorinda,  I  own  myself  a  woman,  full 
of  my  sex,  a  gentle,  generous  soul,  easy  and  yield 
ing  to  soft  desires ;  a  spacious  heart,  where  love 
and  all  his  train  might  lodge;  and  must  the  fair 
apartment  of  my  breast  be  made  a  stable  for  a  brute 
to  lie  in  1 

Dor.  Meaning  your  husband,  I  suppose. 

Mrs.  S.  Husband!  No,  even  husband  is  too  soft 
a  name  for  him.  But,  come,  I  expect  my  brother 
here  to-night  or  to-morrow  ;  he  was  abroad  when 
my  father  married  me;  perhaps  he'll  find  a  way  to 
make  me  easy. 

Dor.  Will  you  promise  not  to  make  yourself  easy 
in  the  mean  time  with  my  lord's  friend? 

Mrs.  S.  You  -mistake  me,  sister.  It  happens 
with  us  as  among  the  men,  the  greatest  talkers  are 
the  greatest  cowards  :  and  there's  a  reason  for  it ; 
those  spirits  evaporate  in  prattle,  which  might  do 
more  mischief  if  they  took  another  course. — Though 
to  confess  the  truth,  I  do  love  that  fellow  ;  and  if  I 
met  him  drest  as  he  should  be,  and  I  undrest  as 
I  should  be, — lookye,  sister,  I  have  no  supernatu 
ral  gifts  ;  I  can't  swear  I  could  resist  the  tempta 
tion,  though  I  can  safely  promise  to  avoid  it ;  and 
that's  as  much  as  the  best  of  us  can  do.  \_Exennt. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Inn. 
Enter  AlMWELL  and  ARCHKR,  laughing. 
Arch.  And  the  awkward  kindness  of  the  good 


motherly  old  gentlewoman — 
Aim.  And  th 


e  coming  easiness  of  the  young  one. 
'Sdeath,  'tis  a  pity  to  deceive  her. 

Arch.  Nay,  if  you  adhere  to  those  principles, 
stop  where  you  are. 

Aim.  I  can't  stop,  for  I  love  her  to  distraction. 

Arch.  'Sdeath,  if  you  love  her  a  hair's  breadth 
beyond  discretion,  you  must  go  no  further. 

Aim.  Well,  well,  any  thing  to  deliver  us  from 
sauntering  away  our  idle  evenings  at  White's, 
Tom's,  or  Will's.  But  now — 

Arch.  Ay,  now  is  the  time  to  prevent  all  this. 
Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  This  priest  is  the  luck 
iest  part  of  our  adventure  ;  he  shall  marry  you, 
and  pimp  for  me. 

Aim.  But  I  should  not  like  a  woman  that  can  ">e 
so  fond  of  a  Frenchman. 

Arch.  Alas,  sir,  necessity  has  no  law  ;  the  lady 
may  be  in  distress.  But  if  the  plot  lies  as  I  sus 
pect,  I  must  put  on  the  gentleman.  But  here  comes 
the  doctor.  I  shall  be  ready.  [Exit. 


Enter  FoiGARD. 


Foig.  Save  you,  noble  friend. 

Aim.  O  sir,  your  servant.  Pray,  doctor,  may  I 
crave  your  name  1 

Foig.  Fat  naame  is  upon  me  ?  My  naame  is 
Foigard,  joy. 

Aim.  Foigard  !  a  very  good  name  for  a  clergy 
man.  Pray,  doctor  Foigard,  were  you  ever  in 
Ireland? 

Foig.  Ireland  !  no  joy.  Fat  sort  of  a  plaace  is 
dat  saam  Ireland?  Dey  say,  de  people  are  catched 
dere  when  dey  are  young. 

Aim.  And  some  of  them  here,  when  they  are  old  ; 
as  for  example  (Takes  Foigard  by  the  shoulder.) 
Sir,  I  arrest  you  as  a  traitor  against  the  govern 
ment  ;  you're  a  subject  of  England,  and  this  morn 
ing  shewed  me  a  commission,  by  which  you  served 
as  a  chaplain  in  the  French  army.  This  is  death 
by  our  law,  and  your  reverence  must  hang  for  it. 

Foig.  Upon  my  shoul,  noble  friend,  dis  is  strange 
news  you  tell  me  ;  fader  Foigard  a  subject  of  Eng 
land  !  the  son  of  a  burgomaster  at  Brussels,  a  sub 
ject  of  England!  Ubooboo — 

Aim.  The  son  of  a  bogtrotter  in  Ireland  !  Sir, 
your  tongue  will  condemn  you  before  any  bench  in 
the  kingdom. 

Foig.  And  is  my  tongue  all  my  evidensh,  joy? 

Aim.  That's  enough. 

Foig.  No,  no,  joy,  for  I  will  never  speak  English 
no  more. 

Aim.  Sir,  I  have  other  evidence.  Here,  Mar 
tin,  you  know  this  fellow. 

Enter  ARCHER. 

Arch.  (In  a  Brogue.)  Saave  you,  my  dear,  Cus- 
sen,  how  does  your  health? 

Foig.  Ah !  upon  my  shoul,  dere  is  my  country 
man,  and  his  brogue  will  hang  mine.  (Aside.) 
Mynhere,  Ick  wet  neal  watt  hey  zacht,  ick  Univer- 
ston  ewe  neet,  sacramant. 

Aim.  Altering  your  language  wont  do,  sir;  this 
fellow  knows  your  person,  and  will  swear  to  your 
face. 

Foig.  Faash !  Fey,  is  dere  de  brogue  upon  my 
faash  too  ? 

Arch.  Upon  my  salvation  dere  ish,  joy.  But, 
cussen  Mackshane,  vill  you  not  put  a  remembrance 
upon  me? 

Foig.  Mackshane  !  by  St.  Paatrick,  dat  is  my 
naame  shure  enough.  (Aside.) 

Aim.  I  fancy,  Archer,  you  have  it. 

Foig.  The  devil  hang  you,  joy  By  fat  acquaint-* 
ance  are  you  my  cussen  ? 

Arch.  O,  de  devil  hang  yourself,  joy  ;  you  know 
we  were  little  boys  togeder  upon  de  school,  and 
your  foster-moder's  son  was  marry'd  upon  my  nurse's 
shister,  joy,  and  so  we  are  Irish  cussens. 

Foig.  De  devil  take  de  relationship  !  Veil,  joy, 
and  fat  school  was  it  ? 

Arch.  I  think  it  was — Ay, 'twas  Tipperary. 

Foig.  Now  upon  my  shoul,  joy,  it  was  Kilkenny. 

Aim.  That's  enough  for  us  :  Self  confession. 
Come,  sir,  we  must  deliver  you  into  the  hands  of 
the  next  magistrate. 

Arch.  He  sends  you  to  gaol,  you're  tried  next 
assizes,  and  away  you  go  swinging  into  purgatory. 

Foig.  And  is  it  so  wid  you,  cussen  ? 

Arch.  It  vill  be  so  wid  you,  cussen,  if  you  don't 
immediately  confess  the  secret  between  you  and 
Mrs.  Gipsey.  Lookye,  sir,  the  gallows,  or  the 
secret,  take  your  choice. 

Foig.  The  gallows  !  Upon  my  soul,  I  hate  that 
shame  gallows,  for  it  ish  a  dishease  dat  is  fatal  to 
our  family.  Veil,  den,  there  is  nothing,  gentlemen, 
but  Mrs.  Sullen  would  speak  wid  de  count  in  her 
chamber  at  midnight,  and  dere  is  no  harm,  joy,for  I 
am  to  conduct  the  count  to  de  plaash  myself. 
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Arch.  As  I  guess'd. 
the  matter  to  the  count  ? 

Foia.  I  have  not  sheen  him  since. 

Arch.  Right  again  ;  why  then,  doctor,  you  shall 
conduct  me  to  the  lady  instead  of  the  count. 

Foiy.  Fat,  my  cussen  to  the  lady!  Upon  my. 
shoul,  gra,  dat's  too  much  upon  the  brogue. 

Arch.  Come,  come,  doctor,  consider  we  have  got 
a  rope  about  your  neck,  and  if  you  oft'er  to  squeak, 
we'll  stop  your  windpipe,  most  certainly  ;  we  shall 
have  another  job  for  you  in  a  day  or  two,  I  hope. 

Aim.  Here's  company  coming  this  way  ;  let  s 
into  my  chamber,  and  there  concert  our  all  airs 
further. 

Arch.  Come,  my  dear  cussen,  come  along. 

Foifi.  Arra,  the  devil  take  our  relationship. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  BONIFACE,  HOUNSLOW,  BAGSHOT,  and 
GIBBET. 

Gib.  Well,  gentlemen,  His  a  fine  night  for  our 
enterprise. 

Houn.  Dark  as  hell. 

Bag.  And  blows  like  the  devil ;  our  landlord  here 
has  shewn  us  the  window  where  we  must  break 
in,  and  tells  us  the  plate  stands  in  the  wainscot  cup 
board  in  the  parlour. 

Bon.  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Bagshot,  as  the  saying  is, 
knives  and  forks,  cups  and  cans,  tumblers  and  tan 
kards.  There's  one  tankard,  as  the  saying  is,  that  s 
near  upon  as  big  as  me  ;  it  was  a  present  to  the 
squire  from  his  godmother,  and  smells  of  nutmeg 
and  toast  like  an  East  India  Ship. 

Houn.  Then  you  say  we  must  divide  at  the  stair 
head. 

Bon.  Yes,  Mr.  Hounslow,  as  the  saying  is.  At 
one  end  of  the  gallery  lies  my  lady  Bountiful  and 
her  daughter ;  and  at  the  other,  Mrs.  Sullen.  As 
for  the  squire — 

Gib.  He's  safe  enough,  I  have  fairly  entered  him, 
and  he's  more  than  half-seas  over  already.  But 
such  a  parcel  of  scoundrels  are  got  about  him  there, 
that  'egad  I  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  their  com 
pany. 

Bon.  'Tis  now  twelve  as  the  saying  is— Gentle 
men,  you  must  set  out  at  one. 

Gib.  Hounslow,  do  you  and  Bagshot  see  our 
arms  fix'd,  and  I'll  come  to  you  presently. 

Houn.  and  Bag.  We  will.  [Exeunt. 

Gib.  Well,  my  dear  Bonny,  you  assure  me  that 
Scrub  is  a  coward. 

Bon.  A  chicken,  as  the  saying  is — you'll  have  no 
creature  to  deal  with  but  the  ladies. 

Gib.  And  I  can  assure  yon,  friend,  there's  a 
great  deal  of  address  and  good  manners  in  robbing 
a  lady  ;  I  am  the  most  a  gentleman  that  way  that 
ever  travelled  the  road.  But  my  dear  Bonny,  this 
prize  will  be  a  galleon,  a  Vigo  business  ;  I  warrant 
you,  we  shall  bring  off  three  or  four  thousand 
pounds. 

Bon.  In  plate,  jewels,  and  money,  as  the  saying 
is,  you  may. 

Gib.  AVhy  then,  Tyburn,  I  defy  thee  ;  I  get  up 
to  town,  sell  off  my  horse  and  arms,  buy  myself 
some  pretty  employment  in  the  law,  and  be  as  snug 
and  as  honest  as  ever  a  long  gown  of  them  all. 

Bon.  And  what  think  you  then  of  my  daughter 
Cherry  for  a  wife  ? 

Gib.  Lookye,  my  dear  Bonny,  Cherry  is  the  god 
dess  I  adore,  as  the  song  goes  ;  but  it  is  a  maxim, 
that  man  and  wife  should  never  have  [it  in  their 
power  to  hang  one  another  ;  for  if  they  should,  the 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  them  both !  [Exeunt, 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— The  Inn. 
(Knocking  without.)    Enter  BONIFACE. 
Bon.  Coming,  coming— A  coach  and  six  foaming 


horses  at  this  time  of  night !  Some  great  man,  as 
he  saying  is,  for  he  scorns  to  travel  with  other 
people. 

Enter  SIR  CHARLES  FREEMAN. 

Sir  C.  What,  fellow  !  a  public  house,  and  abed 
when  other  people  sleep? 

Bon.  Sir,  I  an't  abed,  as  the  saying  is. 

Sir  C.  I  see  that,  as  the  saying  is.  Is  Mr.  Sul- 
len's  family  abed,  thinkye  ? 

Bon.  All  but  the  Squire  himself,  sir,  as  the  say 
ing  is  ;  he's  in  the  house. 

Sir  C.  What  company  has  he  ? 

Bon.  Why,  sir,  there's  the  constable,  Mr.  Gage 
the  exciseman,  the  hunchback'd  barber,  and  two 
or  three  other  gentlemen. 

Sir  C.  I  find  my  sister's  letters  gave  me  the  true 
picture  of  her  spo'use. 

Enter  SULLEN,  drunk. 

Bon.  Sir,  here's  the  Squire. 

Sul.  The  puppies  left  me  asleep — sir. 

Sir  C.  Well,  sir. 

Sul.  Sir,  I  am  an  unfortunate  man  ;  I  have  three 
thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  can't  get  a  man  to 
drink  a  cup  of  ale  with  me. 

SirC.  That's  very  hard. 

Sul.  Ay,  sir,  and  unless  you  have  pity  upon  me, 
and  smoke  one  pipe  with  me,  I  must  even  go  home 
to  my  wife,  and  I  had  rather  go  to  the  devil  by  half. 

Sir  C.  But  I  presume,  sir,  you  won't  see  your 
wife  to-night,  she'll  be  gone  to  bed.  You  don't 
use  to  lie  with  your  wife  in  that  pickle? 

Sul.  What!  not  lie  with  my  wife!  Why,  sir, 
do  you  take  me  for  an  atheist  or  a  rake? 

Sir  C.  If  you  hate  her,  sir,  I  think  you  had  bet 
ter  lie  from  her. 

Sul.  I  think  so,  too,  friend  ;  but  I  am  a  justice 
of  peace,  and  must  do  nothing  against  the  law. 

Sir  C.  Law !  as  I  take  it,  Mr.  Justice,  nobody 
observes  law  for  law's  sake,  only  for  the  good  of 
those  for  whom  it  was  made. 

Sul.  But  if  the  law  orders  me  to  send  you  to 
gaol,  yon  must  lie  there,  my  friend. 

Sir  C.  Not  unless  I  commit  a  crime  to  deserve 
it. 

Sul.  A  crime?    Oons,  an't  I  married? 

Sir  C.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  call  marriage  a  crime, 
you  must  disown  it  for  a  law. 

Sul.  Eh !  I  must  be  acquainted  with  you,  sir ; 
but,  sir,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  the  truth 
of  this  matter. 

Sir  C.  Truth  sir,  is  a  profound  sea,  and  few  there 
be  that  wade  deep  enough  to  find  the  bottom  on't. 
Besides,  sir,  I'm  afraid  the  line  of  your  understand 
ing  may'nt  be  long  enough. 

Sul.  Lookye,  sir,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  your 
sea  of  truth ;  but  if  a  good  parcel  of  land  can  en 
title  a  man  to  a  little  truth,  I  have  as  much  as  any 
he  in  the  country. 

Bon.  I  never  heard  your  worship,  as  the  saying 
is,  talk  so  much  before. 

Sul.  Because  I  never  met  with  a  man  that  I 
liked  before. 

Bon.  Pray,  sir,  as  the  saying  is,  let  me  ask  you: 
one  question  :  Are  not  man  and  wife  one  flesh? 

Sir  C.  You  and  your  wife,  Mr.  Guts,  may  be 
one  flesh,  because  you  are  nothing  else ;  but  ra 
tional  creatures  have  minds  that  must  be  united. 

Sul.  Minds! 

Sir  C.  Ay,  minds,  sir.  Don't  you  think  that  the 
mind  takes  place  of  the  body  ? 

Sul.  In  some  people. 

SirC.  Then  the  interest  of  the  master  must  be 
consulted  before  that  of  the  servant. 

Sul.  Sir,  you  shall  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ; 
Oons,  I  always  thought  that  we  were  naturally 
one. 
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Sir  C.  Sir,  I  know  that  my  two  hands  are  natu 
rally  one,  because  they  love  one  another,  kiss  one 
another,  help  one  another  in  all  actions  of  life  ;  but 
I  could  not  say  so  much  if  they  were  always  at 
cuffs. 

Sul.  Then  'tis  plain  that  we  are  two. 

Sir  C.  Why  don't  you  part  with  her,  sir  ? 

Sul.  Will  you  take  her,  sir? 

Sir  C.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sul.  You  shall  have  her  to-morrow  morning,  and 
a:  venison  pasty  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  C.  You'll  let  me  have  her  fortune  too? 

Sul.  Fortune  !  why,  sir,  I  have  no  quarrel  to  her 
fortune,  I  hate  only  the  woman,  sir,  and  none  but 
the  woman  shall  go. 

Sir  C.  But  her  fortune,  sir— 

Sul.  Can  you  play  at  whist,  sir  ? 

Sir  C.  No,  truly,  sir. 

Sul.  Nor  at  all-fours? 

SirC.  Neither. 

Sul.  Oons!  where  was  this  man  bred?  (Aside.} 
Burn  me,  sir,  I  can't  go  home,  'tis  but  two  o'clock. 

Sir  C.  For  half  an  hour,  sir,  if  you  please;  but 
you  must  consider  'tis  late. 

Sul.  Late  !  that's  the  reason  I  can't  go  to  bed. 
Come,  sir.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  CHERRY,  who  runs  across  the  stage,  and 
knocks  at  Aimwell's  chamber-door.  Enter  AlM- 
WELL  in  his  night-cap  and  gown. 

Aim.  What's  the  matter?  You  tremble,  child ; 
you're  frighted. 

Cher.  No  wonder,  sir ;  but  in  short,  sir,  this  very 
minute  a  gang  of  rogues  are  gone  to  rob  my  lady 
Bountiful's  house. 

Aim.  How  ! 

Cher.  I  dogged  them  to  the  very  door,  and  left 
them  breaking  in. 

Aim.  Have  you  alarmed  anybody  else  with  the 
news  1 

Cher.  No,  no,  sir;  I  wanted  to  have  discovered 
the  whole  plot,  and  twenty  other  things,  to  your 
man  Martin ;  but  I  have  searched  the  whole  house, 
and  can't  find  him  ;  where  is  he? 

Aim.  No  matter,  child;  will  you  guide  me  im 
mediately  to  the  house  ? 

Cher.  With  all  my  heart,  sir;  my  Lady  Bounti 
ful  is  my  godmother,  and  I  love  Miss  Dorinda  so 
well— 

Aim.  Dorinda!  the  name  inspires  me,  the  glory 
and  the  danger  shall  be  all  my  own.  Come,  my 
life,  let  me  but  get  my  sword.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A   Bed-chamber  in  Lady  Bountiful's 
house. 

Enter  MRS.  SULLEN  and  DORINDA,  undressed. 

Dor.  'Tis  very  late,  sister ;  no  news  of  your 
spouse,  yet? 

Mrs.  S.  No,  I'm  condemned  to  be  alone  till  to 
wards  four,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  may  be  executed 
with  his  company. 

Dor.  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  leave  you  to  your  rest, 
you'll  go  directly  to  bed,  I  suppose? 

Mrs.  S.  I  don't  know  what  to  do ;  heigho  ! 

Dor.  That's  a  desiring  sigh,  sister. 

Mrs.  S.  This  is  a  languishing  hour,  sister. 

Dor.  And  might  prove  a  critical  minute,  if  the 
pretty  fellow  were  here. 

Mrs.  S.  Here  !  my  hated  husband  abroad,  and 
my  lovely  fellow  at  my  feet — O,  'gad,  sister. 

Dor.  Thoughts  are  free,  sister,  and  them  I  allow 
you.  So,  my  dear  sister,  good  night.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  S.  A  good  rest  to  my  dear  Dorinda ; — 
thoughts  are  free!  are  they  so  1  Why  then,  sup 
pose  him  here,  dressed  like  a  youthful,  gay,  and 
burning  bridegroom,  (Archer  steals  out  of  the  closet.} 
with  tongue  enchanting,  eyes  bewitching,  knees 


imploring.  (Turns  a  little  on  one  side  and  sees 
Archer  in  the  posture  she  describes.)  Ah  !  (Shrieks.) 
Have  my  thoughts  raised  a  spirit  ?  What  are  you, 
sir,  a  man  or  a  devil? 

Arch.  A  man,  a  man,  madam.     (Rising.) 

Mrs.S.  How  shall  I  be  sure  of  it? 

Arch.  Madam,  I'll  give  you  demonstration  this 
minute.  (  Takes  her  hand.) 

Mrs.  S.  What,  sir!  do  j^ou  intend  to  be  rude? 

Arch.  Yes,  madam,  if  you  please. 

Mrs.  S.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  whence  came  ye? 

Arch.  From  the  skies,  madam  ;  I'm  a  Jupiter 
in  love,  and  you  shall  be  my  Alcmena. 

Mrs.  S.  How  came  you  in  ? 

Arch.  I  flew  in  at  the  window,  madam  ;  your 
cousin  Cupid  lent  me  his  wings,  and  your  sister 
Venus  opened  the  casement. 

Mrs.  S.  I'm  struck  dumb  with  wonder. 

Arch.  How  beautiful  she  looks !  the  teeming 
jolly  spring  smiles  in  her  blooming  face,  and  when 
she  was  conceived,  her  mother  smelt  to  roses, 
look'd  on  lilies — 

Lilies  unfold  their  white,  their  fragrant  charms, 
When  the  warm  sun  thus  darts  into  their  arms. 

(Runs  to  her.) 

Mrs.S.  Ah!     (Shrieks.) 

Arch.  Oons,  madam,  what  do  you  mean?  You'll 
raise  the  house. 

Mrs.  S.  Sir,  I'll  wake  the  dead  before  I'll  bear 
this.  I'm  glad  on't.  Your  impudence  has  cured 
me. 

Arch.  If  this  be  impudence,  (kneels.)  I  leave 
to  your  partial  self ;  no  panting  pilgrim,  after  a  te 
dious  painful  voyage,  ever  bowed  before  his  saint 
with  more  devotion. 

Mrs.S.  Rise,  thou  prostrate  engineer:  not  all 
thy  undermining  skill  shall  reach  my  heart.  Still 
to  convince  you  that  I'm  more  than  woman,  I  can 
speak  my  frailty,  confess  my  weakness  even  for 
you;  but  — 

Arch.  For  me !     (Going  to  lay  hold  of  her.) 

Mrs.  S.  Hold,  sir,  build  not  upon  that,  for  my 
most  mortal  hatred  follows,  if  you  disobey  what  I 
command  you  now;  leave  me  this  minute.  If  he 
denies,  I'm  lost.  (Aside.) 

Arch.  Then  you'll  promise — 

Mrs.  S.  Anything  another  time. 

Arch.  When  shall  I  come  ? 

Mrs.  S.  To-morrow,  when  you  will. 

Arch.  Your  lips  must  seal  the  promise. 

Mrs.  S.  Psha! 

Arch.  They  must,  they  must.  (Kisses  her.) 
Raptures  and  paradise!  And  why  not  now,  my 
angel?  The  time,  the  place,  silence,  and  secrecy, 
all  conspire  ;  and  now  the  conscious  stars  have 
pre-ordained  this  moment  for  my  happiness. 
(  Takes  her  in  his  arms. ) 

Mrs.  S.  You  will  not,  cannot,  sure — 

Arch.  If  the  sun  rides  fast,  and  disappoints  not 
mortals  of  to-morrow's  dawn,  this  night  shall 
crown  my  joy. 

Mrs.  S.  You  shall  kill  me  first. 

Arch.  I'll  die  with  you.     (  Carrying  her  off.) 

Mrs.S.  Thieves,  thieves  !  murder! 

Enter  SCRUB,  in  his  breeches  and  one  shoe. 

Scrub.  Thieves,  thieves,  murder,  popery ! 
(Archer  Draws.— Scrub  kneels.)  O  pray,  sir,  spare 
all  I  have,  and  take  my  life. 

Mrs.  S.  (Holding  Archer's  hand.)  What  does 
the  fellow  mean ! 

Scrub.  O  madam,  down  upon  your  knees,  your 
marrow-bones,  he's  one  of  them. 

Mrs.  S.  Of  whom? 

Scrub.  One  of  the  rogues — I  beg  your  pardon, 
one  of  the  honest  gentlemen  that  just  now  are  broke 
into  the  house. 
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Arch.  How? 

Mr*.  S.  I  hope  you  did  not  come  to  rob  me"? 

Arch.  Indeed  I  did,  madam  ;  but  I  would  have 
taken  nothing  but  what  you  might  very  well  have 
spared;  but  your  crying  thieves  has  wak'd  this 
dreaming  fool ;  and  so  he  takes  them  for  granted. 

Scrub.  Granted!  'tis  granted,  sir;  take  all  we 
have. 

Mrs.  S.  The  fellow  looks  as  if  he  were  broke 
out  of  Bedlam. 

Scrub.  Oons,  madam,  they're  broke  into  the 
house  with  fire  and  sword;  I  saw  them,  heard 
them  ;  they'll  be  here  this  minute. 

Arch.  What,  thieves? 

Scrub.  Under  favour  sir,  I  think  so. 

Mrs.  S.  What  shall  we  do,  sir? 

Arch.  Madam,  I  wish  your  ladyship  a  good  night. 

Mrs.  S.  Will  you  leave  me  1 

Arch.  Leave  you!  Lord,  madam,  did  you  not 
command  me  to  be  gone  just  now,  upon  pain  of 
your  mortal  hatred. 

Mrs.  S.  Nay,  but  pray,  sir—  (Takes  hold  of  him.) 

Arch.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  now  comes  my  turn  to  be  ra 
vished.  You  see,  madam,  you  must  use  men  one 
way  or  another ;  but  take  this  by  the  way,  good 
madam,  that  none  but  a  fool  will  give  you  the  be 
nefit  of  his  courage,  unless  you'll  lake  his  love 
along  with  it.  How  are  they  arm'd,  friend? 

•Scrub.  With  sword  and  pistol,  sir. 

Arch.  Hush!  I  see  a  dark  lantern  coming 
through  the  gallery.  Madam,  be  assured  I  will 
protect  you,  or  lose  my  life. 

Mrs.  S.  Your  life  !  No,  sir,  they  can  rob  me  of 
nothing  that  I  value  half  so  much  ;  therefore,  now, 
sir,  let  me  entreat  you  to  be  gone. 

Arch.  No,  madam,  I'll  consult  my  own  safety 
for  the  sake  of  yours ;  I'll  work  by  stratagem. 
Have  you  courage  enough  to  stand  the  appearance 
of  them? 

Mrs.  S.  Yes,  yes,  since  I  have  escaped  your 
hands  I  can  face  anything. 

Arch.  Come  hither,  brother  Scrub:  don't  you 
know  me? 

Scrub.  Eh  !  my  dear  brother  Martin. 

Arch.  This  way— Here— 

[Exit  Archer,  carrying  off  Scrub. 

Enter  GIBBET,  with  a  dark  lantern  in  one  hand,  and 
a  pistol  in  the  other. 

Gib.  Ay,  ay,  this  is  the  chamber,  and  the  lady 
alone. 

Mrs.  S.  Who  are  yon,  sir?  What  would  you 
have  ?  D'ye  come  to  rob  me  ? 

Gib.  Rob  you  !  Alack-a-day,  madam,  I'm  only 
a  younger  brother,  madam ;  and  so,  madam,  if  you 
make  a  noise,  I'll  shoot  you  through  the  head.  But 
don't  be  afraid,  madam.  (Laying  his  lantern  and 
pistol  upon  the  table.}  These  rings,  madam  ;  don't 
be  concerned,  madam  ;  I  have  a  profound  respect 
for  you,  madam ;  your  keys,  madam ;  don't  be 
frighted,  madam ;  I'm  the  most  of  a  gentleman. 
(Searching  her  pockets.)  This  necklace,  madam  ;  I 
never  was  rude  to  any  lady.  I  have  a  veneration 
— for  this  necklace — (Here  Archer  having  come 
round  and  seized  the  pistol,  takes  Gibbet  by  the  col 
lar,  trips  up  his  heels,  and  claps  the  pistol  to  his 
breast.) 

Arch.  Hold,  profane  villain,  and  take  the  re 
ward  of  thy  sacrilege. 

Gib.  O,  pray  sir,  don't  kill  me ;  I  an't  prepared. 

Arch.  How  many  are  there  of  them,  Scrub? 

Scrub.  Five-and-forty,  sir. 

Arch.  Then  I  must  kill  the  villain,  to  have  him 
out  of  the  way. 

Gib.  Hold!  hold,  sir!  we  are  but  three,  upon 
my  honour. 

Arch.  Scrub,  will  you  undertake  to  secure  him? 

Scrub.  Not  I,  sir ;  kill  him,  kill  him. 


Arch.  Run  to  Gipsey's  chamber,  there  you'll 
find  the  doctor ;  bring  him  hither  presently.  [Exit 
Scrub,  running.]  Come,  rogue,  if  you  have  a  short 
prayer,  say  it. 

Gib.  Sir,  I  have  no  prayer  at  all ;  the  govern 
ment  has  provided  a  chaplain  to  say  prayers  for  us 
on  these  occasions. 

Mrs.  S.  Pray,  sir,  don't  kill  him  ;  you  fright  me 
as  much  as  him. 

Arch.  The  dog  shall  die,  madam,  for  being  the 
occasion  of  my  disappointment — Sirrah,  this  mo 
ment  is  your  last. 

Gib.  Sir,  I'll  give  you  two  hundred  pounds  to 
spare  my  life. 

Arch.  Have  you  no  more,  rascal  ? 

Gib.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  command  four  hundred ; 
but  I  must  reserve  two  of  'em  to  save  my  life  at 
the  sessions. 

Enter  SCRUB  and  FOIGARD. 

Arch.  Here,  doctor;  I  suppose  Scrub  and  you, 
between  you,  may  manage  him.  Lay  hold  of  him. 
(Foigardlays  hold  of  Gibbet.) 

Gib.  What !  turn'd  over  to  the  priest  already. 
Lookye,  doctor,  you  come  before  your  time;  I 
aa't  condemn'd  yet,  I  thank  ye. 

Foig.  Come,  my  dear  joy,  I  vil  secure  your 
body  and  your  shoul  too;  I  vil  make  you  a  good 
catholic,  and  give  you  an  absolution. 

Gib.  Absolution !  Can  you  procure  me  a  pardon, 
doctor  ? 

Foig.  No,  joy. 

Gib.  Then  you  and  your  absolution  may  go  to 
the  devil. 

Arch.  Convey  him  into  the  cellar  ;  there  bfhd 
him ;  take  the  pistol,  and  if  he  offers  to  resist, 
shoot  him  through  the  head,  and  come  back  to  us 
with  all  the  speed  you  can. 

Scrub.  Ay,  ay ;  come,  doctor,  do  you  hold  him 
fast,  and  I'll  guard  him.  [Exeunt. 

Mrs.  S.  But  how  came  the  doctor, — 

Arch.  In  short,  madam — (Shrieking  without.) — 
'Sdeath !  the  rogues  are  at  work  with  the  other 
ladies ;  I'm  vexed  I  parted  with  the  pistol ;  but  I 
must  fly  to  their  assistance.  Will  you  stay  here, 
madam,  or  venture  yourself  with  me  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  dear  sir,  with  you. 

[  Takes  him  by  the  arm,  and  exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— Another  Apartment  in  the  house. 

Enter  HOUNSLOW,  dragging  in  LADY  BOUNTIFUL; 
and  BAGSHOT  hauling  in  DORINDA. 

Houn.  Come,  come,  your  jewels,  mistress. 
Bag.  Your  keys,  your  keys,  old  gentlewoman. 

Enter  AlMWELL. 

Aim.  Turn  this  way,  villains  !  I  durst  engage  an 
army  in  such  a  cause.  (He  engages  them  both.) 

Enter  ARCHKR  and  MRS.  SULLEN. 

Arch.  Hold,  hold!  my  lord;  every  man  his 
bird,  pray.  (They  engage,  man  to  man;  Hounslow 
and  Bag  shot  are  thrown  down  and  disarmed.) 

Arch.  Shall  we  kill  the  rogues  ? 

Aim.  No,  no,  we'll  bind  them. 

Arch.  Ay,  ay ;  here,  madam,  lend  me  jrour 
garter.  (To  Mrs.  Sullen.) 

Mrs.  S.  The  devil's  in  this  fellow  ;  he  fights, 
loves,  and  banters,  all  in  a  breath.  Here's  a  cord 
that  the  rogues  brought  with  them  I  suppose. 

Arch.  Right,  right,  the  rogue's  destiny,  a  rope 
to  hang  himself.  Come,  my  lord;  this  is  but  a 
scandalous  sort  of  an  office.  (Binding  Houn.  and 
Bag.  together.)  If  our  adventures  should  end  in 
this  sort  of  hangman's-work  ;  but  I  hope  there  is 
something  in  prospect  that — 
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Enter  SCRUB. 


Well,  Scrub,  have  you  secured  your  tartar? 

Scrub.  Yes,  sir,  I  left  the  priest  and  him  disput 
ing  about  religion. 

Aim.  And  pray  carry  these  gentlemen  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  controversy.  (Delivers  the  pri 
soners  to  Scrub,  who  leads  them  out.) 

Mrs.  S.  Pray,  sister,  how  came  my  lord  here  1 

Dor.  And  pray,  how  came  the  gentleman  here  ? 

Mrs.  fl.  I'll  tell  you  the  greatest  piece  of  villany. 
(They  talk  apart.) 

Aim.  I  fancy,  Archer,  you  have  been  more  suc 
cessful  in  your  adventures  than  the  housebreakers. 

Arch.  No  matter  for  my  adventure,  yours  is  the 
principal ;  press  her  this  minute  to  marry  you ;  now, 
\vhile  she's  hurried  between  the  palpitation  of  her 
fear  and  the  joy  of  her  deliverance  ;  now,  while 
the  tide  of  her  spirits  is  at  high  flood,  throw  your 
self  at  her  feet;  speak  some  romantic  nonsense  or 
other ;  confound  her  senses,  bear  down  her  rea 
son,  and  away  with  her;  the  priest  is  now  in  the 
cellar,  and  dares  not  refuse  to  do  the  work. 

Aim.  But  how  shall  I  get  off' without  being  ob 
served  ? 

Arch.  You  a  lover!  and  not  find  a  way  to  get 
off. — Let  me  see. 

Aim.  You  bleed,  Archer. 

Arch.  'Sdeath,  I'm  glad  on't;  this  wound  will 
do  the  business.  I'll  amuse  the  old  lady  and  Mrs. 
Sullen  about  dressing  my  wound,  while  you  carry 
oft'  Dorinda. 

Enter  LADY  BOUNTIFUL. 

Lady  B.  Gentlemen,  could  we  understand  how 
you  would  be  gratified  for  the  services — 

Arch.  Come,  come,  my  lady,  this  is  no  time  for 
compliments  ;  I'm  wounded,  madam. 

Lady  B.  and  Mrs.  S.  How,  wounded! 

Dor.  I  hope,  sir,  you  have  received  no  hurt  ? 
(To  Aimivell.) 

Aim.  None  but  what  you  may  cure.  (Makes 
love  in  dumb  shew.) 

Lady  B.  Let  me  see  your  arm,  sir;  I  must  have 
some  powder  sugar  to  stop  the  blood. — O  me ! — an 
ugly  gash  ;  upon  my  word,  sir,  you  must  go  to  bed. 

Arch.  Ay,  my  lady,  a  bed  would  do  very  well. 
Madam,  (to  Mrs.  Sullen}  will  you  do  me  the  fa 
vour  to  conduct  me  to  a  chamber. 

LadyB.  Do,  do,  daughter;  while  I  get  the  lint, 
and  the  probe,  and  the  plaister  ready. 

[Runs  out;  Aim.  carries  off  Dor. 

Arch.  Come,  madam,  why  don't  you  obey  your 
mother's  commands? 

Mrs.S.  How  can  you,  after  what  is  past,  have 
the  confidence  to  ask  me  ? 

Arch.  And  if  you  go  to  that,  how  can  you,  after 
what  is  past,  have  the  confidence  to  deny  me? 
Was  not  this  blood  shed  in  your  defence,  and  my 
life  exposed  for  your  protection  1  Lookye,  madam, 
I'm  none  of  your  romantic  fools  that  fight  giants 
and  monsters  for  nothing  ;  my  valour  is  downright 
Swiss;  I  am  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  must  be  paid. 

Mrs.  S.  'Tis  ungenerous  in  you,  sir,  to  upbraid 
me  with  your  services. 

Arch.  'Tis  ungenerous  in  you,  madam,  not  to 
reward  them. 

Mrs.  S.  How!  at  the  expense  of  honour  ? 

Arch.  Honour!  can  honour  consist  with  ingra 
titude.  If  you  would  deal  like  a  woman  of  honour, 
do  like  a  man  of  honour.  D'ye  think  I  would  deny 
you  in  such  a  case? 

Enter  GiPSEY. 

Gip.  Madam,  my  lady  has  ordered  me  to  tell 
you  that  your  brother  is  below,  at  the  gate. 

Mrs.  S.  My  brother!  heaven  be  praised!  Sir, 
toe  shall  thank  you  for  your  services;  he  has  it  in 
his  power. 


Arch.  Who  is  your  brother,  madam? 

Mrs.  S.  Sir  Charles  Freeman.  You'll  excuse 
me,  I  must  go  and  receive  him.  [Exit. 

Arch.  Sir  Charles  Freeman  !  'Sdeath  and  hell ! 
my  old  acquaintance.  Now,  unless  Aimwell  has 
made  good  use  of  his  time,  all  our  fair  machine 
goes  souse  into  the  sea  like  the  Eddystone.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — A  Gallery  in  the  same  house. 
Enter  AIMWELL  and  DORINDA. 

Dor.  Well,  well,  my  lord,  you  have  conquered. 
Your  late  generous  action  will,  I  hope,  plead  for 
my  easy  yielding;  though  I  must  own  your  lord 
ship  had  a  friend  in  the  fort  before. 

Aim.  The  sweets  of  Hybla  dwell  upon  her 
tongue,— here,  doctor. 

Enter  FoiGARD,  with  a  book. 

Foig.  Are  you  prepared,  bote? 

Dor.  I'm  ready;  but  first,  my  lord,  one  word — 
I  have  a  frightful  example  of  a  hasty  marriage  in 
my  own  family;  when  I  reflect  upon't,  it  shocks 
me.  Pray,  my  lord,  consider  a  little. 

Aim.  Consider!  Do  you  doubt  my  honour  or  my 
love? 

Dor.  Neither.  I  do  believe  you  equally  just  as 
brave;  and  were  your  whole  sex  drawn  out  for 
me  to  choose,  I  should  not  cast  a  look  upon  the 
multitude,  if  you  were  absent;  but  my  lord,  I'm 
a  woman ;  colours,  concealments  may  hide  a  thou 
sand  faults  in  me  ;  therefore,  know  me  better  first. 
I  hardly  dare  affirm  I  know  myself  in  anything  ex 
cept  my  love. 

Aim.  Such  goodness  who  could  injure?  I  find 
myself  unequal  to  the  task  of  villain.  She  has 

fained  my  soul,  and  made  it  honest  like  her  own — 
cannot  hurt  her,  (Aside.)  Doctor,  retire.  [Exit 
Foig.~\  Madam,  behold  your  lover  and  your  pro 
selyte,  and  judge  of  ray  passion  by  my  conversion, 
I'm  all  a  lie,  nor  dare  I  give  a  fiction  to  your 
arms;  I'm  all  a  counterfeit,  except  my  passion. 

Dor,     Forbid  it  heaven !  a  counterfeit ! 

Aim.  I  am  no  lord,  but  a  poor,  needy  man, 
come  with  a  mean  and  scandalous  design,  to  prey 
upon  your  fortune  ;  but  the  beauties  of  your  mind 
and  person  have  so  won  me  from  mvself,  that,  like 
a  trusty  servant,  I  prefer  the  interest  of  my  mistress 
to  my  own. 

Dor.  Pray,  sir,  who  are  you? 

Aim.  Brother  to  the  man  whose  title  I  usurped, 
but  stranger  to  his  honour  or  fortune. 

Dor.  Matchless  honesty!  Once  I  was  proud,  sir, 
of  your  wealth  and  title,  but  now  am  prouder  that 
you  want  it.  Now  I  can  shew  my  regard  was 
justly  levelled,  and  had  no  aim  but  love.  Doctor, 
come  in. 

Enter  FoiGARD   and  GiPSEY,  who  whispers  Do 
rinda. 

Your  pardon,  sir,  we  sha'n't  want  you  now,  sir. 
You  must  excuse  me ; — I'll  wait  on  you  presently. 

[Exit. 

Foig.  Upon  my  shoul,  now  dis  is  foolish.    [Exit. 
Aim.  Gone!   and  bid  the  priest  depart;  it  has 
an  ominous  look. 

Enter  ARCHER. 

Arch.  Courage,  Tom  !  Shall  I  wish  you  joy? 

Aim.  No. 

Arch.  Oons  !  man,  what  have  you  been  doing? 

Aim.  O,  Archer,  my  honesty,  I  fear,  has  ruined 
me. 

Arch.  How? 

Aim.  I  have  discovered  myself. 

Arch.  Discovered!  and  without  my  consent! 
What,  have  I  embarked  my  small  remains  in  the 
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same  bottom  with  yours,  and  you  dispose  of  all 
\vithoutniy  partnership? 

Aim.  O,  Archer,  I  own  my  fault. 

Arch.  After  conviction,  'tis  then  too  late  for 
pardon.  You  may  remember,  Mr.  Aimwell,  that 
you  proposed  this  folly  ;  as  you  begun,  so  end  it. 
Henceforth,  I'll  hunt  my  fortune  singly,  so  fare 
well. 

Aim.  Stay,  my  dear  Archer,  but  a  minute. 

Arch.  Stay  !  what  to  be  despised,  exposed,  and 
laughed  at !  No,  I  would  sooner  change  condi 
tions  with  the  worst  of  the  rogues  we  just  now 
bound,  than  bear  one  scornful  smile  from  the  proud 
knight  that  once  I  treated  as  my  equal. 

Aim.  What  knight? 

Arch.  Sir  Charles  Freeman,  brother  to  the  lady 
that  I  had  almost — But  no  matter  for  that ;  'tis  a 
cursed  night's  work,  and  so  I  leave  you  to  make 
the  best  on't. 

Aim.  Freeman! — one  word,  Archer.  Still  I 
have  hopes  ;  methought  she  received  my  confession 
with  pleasure. 

Arch.  'Sdeath,  who  doubts  it? 

Aim.  She  consented  after  to  the  match  ;  and  still 
I  dare  believe  she  will  be  just. 

Arch.  To  herself,  I  warrant  her,  as  you  should 
have  been. 

Aim.  By  all  my  hopes,  she  comes,  and  smiling 
comes. 

Enter  DORINDA,  gaily. 

Dor.  Come,  my  dear  lord — I  fly  with  impatience 
to  your  arms — The  minutes  of  my  absence  were  a 
tedious  year.  Where's  the  priest  1 

Enter  FoiGARD. 

Arch.  Oons,  a  brave  girl! 

Dor.  I  suppose,  my  lord,  this  gentleman  is  privy 
to  our  affairs? 

Arch.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I'm  to  be  you/ father. 

Dor.  Come,  priest,  do  your  office. 

Arch.  Make  haste,  make  haste,  couple  them 
anyway.  (Takes  Aimwell's  hand.)  Come,  madam, 
I'm  to  give  you — 

Dor.  My  mind's  altered  :  I  won't. 

Arch.  Eh  !— 

Aim.  I'm  confounded. 

Foig.  Upon  my  shoul,  and  so  is  myshelf. 

Arch.  What's  the  matter  now,  madam? 

Dor.  Lookye,  sir,  one  generous  action  deserves 
another;  this  gentleman's  honour  obliged  him  to 
hide  nothing  from  me;  my  justice  engages  me  to 
conceal  nothing  from  him ;  in  short,  sir,  you  are 
the  person  that  you  thought  you  counterfeited  ; 
you  are  the  true  lord  viscount  Aimwell,  and  I  wish 
your  lordship  joy.  Now,  priest,  you  may  be 
gone;  if  my  lord  is  now  pleas'd  with  the  match, 
let  his  lordship  marry  me  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

Aim.  Archer,  what  does  she  mean? 

Dor.  Here's  a  witness  for  my  truth. 

Enter  SIR  CHARLES,  and  MRS.  SULLEN. 

•Sir  C.  My  dear  lord  Aimwell,  I  wish  you  joy. 

Aim.  Of  what? 

•SirC.  Of  your  honour  and  estate.  Your  bro 
ther  died  the  day  before  I  left  London  ;  and  all 
your  friends  have  writ  after  you  to  Brussels; 
among  the  rest,  I  did  myself  the  honour. 

Arch.  Harkye,  sir  knight,  don't  you  banter  now? 

•Sir  C.  'Tis  truth,  upon  my  honour. 

Aim.  Thanks  to  the  pregnant  stars  that  form'd 
this  accident. 

Arch.  Thanks  to  the  womb  of  time  that  brought 
it  forth ;  away  with  it. 

Aim.  Thanks  to  my  guardian  angel  that  led  me 
to  the  prize.  (Taking  Dorinda's  hand.) 

Arch.  And  double  thanks  to  the  noble  Sir 
Charles  Freeman.  My  lord,  I  wish  you  joy.  My 


ady,  I  wish  you  joy.  Egad,  Sir  Charles,  you're 
the  honestest  fellow  living;  'sdeath,"I'm  grown 
strangely  airy  upon  this  matter.  My  lord,  how 
d'ye  do  ?  A  word,  rny  lord.  Don't  you  remember 
something  of  a  previous  agreement,  that  entitles 
me  to  the  moiety  of  this  lady's  fortune,  which  I 
think  will  amount  to  ten  thousand  pounds? 

Aim.  Not  a  penny,  Archer.  You  would  have 
cut  my  throat  just  now,  because  I  would  not  de 
ceive  this  lady. 

Arch.  Ay,  and  I'll  cut  your  throat  still,  if  you 
should  deceive  her  now. 

Aim.  That's  what  I  expect ;  and  to  end  the  dis 
pute,  the  lady's  fortune  is  twenty  thousand  pounds  ; 
we'll  divide  stakes ;  take  the  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  or  the  lady. 

Dor.  How  !  Is  your  lordship  so  indifferent? 

Arch.  No,  no,  no,  madam,  his  lordship  knows 
very  well  that  I'll  take  the  money  ;  I  leave  you  to 
his  lordship,  and  so  we're  both  provided  for. 

Enter  FoiGARD. 

Foig.  Arrah  fait,  de  people  do  say  you  be  all 
robbed, joy. 

Aim.  The  ladies  have  been  in  some  danger,  sir, 
as  you  saw. 

Foig.  Upon  my  shoul  our  inn  be  robbed  too. 

Aim.  Our  inn!  by  whom? 

Foig.  Upon  my  shalvation,  our  landlord  has 
robbed  himself,  and  run  away  vidde  money. 

Arch.  Robbed  himself? 

Foig.  Ay  fait  and  me  too  of  a  hundred  pounds. 

Arch.  Robbed  you  of  a  hundred  pounds  ? 

Foig.  Yes,  fait  honey,  that  I  did  owe  to  him. 

Aim.  Our  money's  gone,  Frank. 

Arch.  Rot  the  money,  my  wench  is  gone — 
Scavez  vous  quelque  chose  de  mademoiselle  Cherry  1 

Sir  C.  This  good  company  meets  opportunely  in 
favour  of  a  design  I  have  in  behalf  of  my  unfortu 
nate  sister.  I  intend  to  part  her  from  her  husband; 
gentlemen,  will  you  assist  me? 

Arch.  Assist  you!  'Sdeath,  who  would  not? 

Foig.  Ay,  upon  my  shoul,  we'll  all  ashist. 

Enter  SULLEN. 

Sul  What's  all   this?     They   tell  me, 
that  you  had  like  to  have  been  robbed. 

Mr*.  S.  Truly,  spouse,  I  was  pretty  near  it,  had 
not  these  two  gentlemen  interposed. 

Sul.  How  came  these  gentlemen  here  ? 

Mrs.  S.  That's  his  way  of  returning  thanks,  you 
must  know. 

Foig.  Ay,  but  upon  my  conscience,  de  question 
be  apropos  for  all  dat. 

•SirC.  You  promised  last  night,  sir,  that  you 
would  deliver  your  lady  to  me  this  morning. 

Sul.  Humph  ! 

Arch.  Humph!  What  do  you  mean  by  humph? 
Sir,  you  shall  deliver  her;  in  short,  sir,  we  have 
saved  you  and  your  family ;  and  if  you  are  not 
civil,  we'll  unbind  the  rogues,  join  with  them, 
and  set  fire  to  your  house.  What  does  the  man 
mean  ?  not  part  with  his  wife  ! 

Foig.  Arrah,  not  part  wid  your  wife  !  Upon  my 
shoul,  de  man  dosh  not  understand  common  shi- 
vility. 

Mrs.S.  Hold,  gentlemen,  all  things  here  must 
move  by  consent.  Compulsion  would  spoil  us. 
Let  my  dear  and  I  talk  the  matter  over,  and  you 
shall  judge  it  between  us. 

Sul.  Let  me  know  first,  who  are  to  be  our 
judges.  Pray,  sir,  who  are  you? 

•SirC.  I  am  Sir  Charles  Freeman,  come  to  take 
away  your  wife. 

Sul.  And  you,  good  sir? 

Aim.  Thomas  \iscount  Aimwell,  come  to  take 
away  your  sister. 
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Sul.  And  you,  pray,  sir! 

Arch.  Francis  Archer,  esq.  come— 

Sul.  To  take  away  my  mother,  I  hope — Gentle 
men  you're  heartily  welcome.  I  never  met  with 
three  more  obliging  people  since  I  was  born  ;  and 
now,  my  dear,  if  you  please  you  shall  have  the  first 
word. 

Arch.  And  thelastfor  five  pounds.     (Aside.') 

Mrs.  S.  Spouse. 

Sul.  Rib. 

Mrs.  S.  How  long  have  you  been  married  ? 

Sul.  By  the  almanack,  fourteen  months  ;  but  by 
my  account,  fourteen  years. 

Mrs.  S.  'Tis  thereabout  by  my  reckoning. 

Foig.  Upon  my  conscience  deir  accounts  vil 
agree. 

Mrs.  S.  Pray,  spouse,  what  did  you  marry  for  ? 

Sul.  To  get  an  heir  to  my  estate. 

Sir  C.  And  have  you  succeeded? 

Sul.  No. 

Arch.  The  condition  fails  on  his  side.  Pray, 
madam,  what  did  you  marry  for? 

Mrs.  S.  To  support  the  weakness  of  my  sex  by 
the  strength  of  his,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
an  agreeable  society. 

Sir.  C.  Are  your  expectations  answered  1 

Mrs.S.  No. 

Foig.  Arrah,  honeys,  a  clear  caase,  a  clear  caase ! 

Sir  C.  What  are  the  bars  to  your  mutual  con 
tentment? 

Mrs.S.  In  the  first  place  I  can't  drink  ale  with 
him. 

Sul.  Nor  can  I  drink  tea  with  her. 

Mrs.S.  I  can't  hunt  with  you. 

Sul.  Nor  can  I  dance  with  you. 

Mrs.S.  I  hate  cocking  and  racing. 

Sul.  I  abhor  ombre  and  picquet. 

Mrs.S.  Your  silence  is  intolerable. 

Sul.  Your  prating  is  worse. 

Mrs.  S.  Is  there  on  earth  a  thing  we  can  agree 
in? 

Sul.  Yes— to  part. 

Mrs.S.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sul.  Your  hand. 

Mrs.S.  Here. 


Sul.  These  hands  joined  us,  these  shall  part  us. 
Away — 

Mrs.  S.  East. 

Sul.  West. 

Mrs.S.  North. 

Sul.  South  ;  as  far  as  the  poles  asunder. 

Foig.  Amen!  Upon  my  shout,  a  very  pretty 
sheremony. 

Sir  C.  Now,  Mr.  Sullen,  there  wants  only  my 
sister's  fortune  to  make  us  easy. 

Sul.  Sir  Charles,  you  love  your  sister,  and  I 
love  her  fortune  ;  every  one  to  his  fancy. 

Arch.  Then  you  won't  refund  1 

Sul.  Not  a  stiver. 

Arch.  What  is  her  portion? 

SirC.  Twenty  thousand  pounds,  sir. 

Arch.  I'll  pay  it.  My  lord,  I  thank  him,  has 
enabled  me.  This  night's  adventure  has  proved 
strangely  lucky  to  us  all,  for  Captain  Gibbet  in  his 
walk  has  made  bold,  Mr.  Sullen,  with  your  study 
and  escritoir,  and  has  taken  out  all  the  writings 
of  you/  estate,  all  the  articles  of  marriage  with 
your  lady,  bills,  bonds,  leases,  and  receipts,  to 
an  infinite  value;  I  took  'em  from  him,  and  will 
deliver  them  to  Sir  Charles.  (Gives  him  a  parcel 
of  papers  and  parchments.) 

Sul.  How,  my  writings !  My  head  aches  con- 
sumedly.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  shall  have  her 
fortune,  but  I  can't  talk.  If  you  have  a  mind,  Sir 
Charles,  to  be  merry  and  celebrate  my  sister's 
wedding,  and  my  divorce,  you  may  command  my 
house;  but  my  head  aches  consumedly. — Scrub, 
bring  me  a  dram.  [Exit. 

Foig.  And,  Scrub,  put  a  little  drop  on  the  top 
for  me.  [Exit. 

Arch.  'Twould  be  hard  to  guess  which  of  these 
parties  are  the  better  pleased,  the  couple  joined,  or 
the  couple  parted :  the  one  rejoicing  in  hopes  of  an 
untasted  happiness,  and  the  other  in  their  deliver 
ance  from  an  experienced  misery. 

Both  happy  in  their  several  states  toe  find; 
These  parted  by  consent,  and  those  conjoin'd: 
Consent,  if  mutual,  saves  the  lawyer's  fee; 
Consent  is  law  enough  to  set  you  free. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  OTHMAN  and  a  Slave. 

Oth.  A  stranger,  say'st  thou,  that  enquires  of 
Othman  ? 

Slave.  He  does,  and  waits  admittance. 

Oth.  Did  he  tell 
His  name  and  quality  ? 

Slave.  Thathedeclin'd: 
But  call'd  himself  thy  friend. 

Oth.  Where  didst  thon  see  him'? 

Slave.  Ev'n  now,  while  twilight  clos'd  the  day, 

I  spied  him 

Musing  amid  the  ruins  of  yon  tower 
That  overhangs  the  flood. 

Oth.  What  can  this  mean? 

Conduct  the  stranger  to  me.  [Exit  Slave. 

Perhaps  some  worthy  citizen  return 'd 
From  voluntary  exile  to  Algiers, 
Once  known  in  happier  days. 

Enter  SADI. 
Ah,  Sadi  here ! 
My  houour'd  friend ! 

Sadi.  Stand  off;  pollute  me  not : 
These  honest  arms,  tho'  worn  "with  want,  disdain 
Thy  gorgeous  trappings,  earn'd  by  foul  dishonour. 

Oth.  Forbear  thy  rash  reproaches  :  for  beneath 
This  habit,  which  to  thy  mistaken  eye 
Confirms  my  guilt,  I  wear  a  heart  as  true 
As  Sadi's  to  my  king. 

Sadi.  Why  then  beneath 
This  cursed  roof,  this  black  usurper's  palace, 
Dar'st  thou  to  draw  infected  air,  and  live 


The  slave  of  insolence  1 
O  shame  !  to  dwell 

With  murder,  lust,  and  rapine  !  did  he  not 
Come  from  the  depths  of  Barca's  solitude, 
With  fair  pretence  of  faith  and  firm  alliance? 
Did  not  our  grateful  king,  with  open  arms, 
Receive  him  as  bis  guest?  O  fatal  hour  ! 
Did  he  not  then  with  hot,  adult'rous  eye, 
Gaze  on  the  Queen  Zaphira?  yes,  'twas  lust, 
Lust  gave  th'  infernal  whisper  to  his  soul, 
And  bade  him  murder,  if  he  would  enjoy  ! 
Yet  thon,  pernicious  traitor,  unabash'd 
Canst  wear  the  murd'rer's  badge. 

Oth.  Mistaken  man ! 
Yet  still  I  love  thee: 

Still  unprovok'd  by  thy  intemperate  zeal, 
Could  passion  prompt  me  to  licentious  speech, 
Bethink  thee  ;  might  I  not  reproach  thy  flight 
With  the  foul  names  of  fear  and  perfidy? 
Didst  thou  not  fly  when  Barbarossa's  sword 
Reek'd  with  the  blood  of  thy  brave  countrymen? 
What  then  did  I  ?  Beneath  this  hated  roof, 
In  pity  to  my  widow'd  queen — 

Sadi.  In  pity?  [me. 

Oth.  Yes,  Sadi;  heav'n  is  witness,  pity  sway'd 
With  honest  guile  I  did  inroll  my  name 
In  the  black  list  of  Barbarossa's  friends  : 
In  hope  that  some  propitious  hour  might  rise, 
When  heav'n  would  dash  the  murd'rer  from  his 

throne, 
And  give  young  Selim  to  his  orphan'd  people. 

Sadi.  Indeed  !  canst  thou  be  true  ? 

Oth.  By  heav'n,  I  am. 

Sadi.  Why  then  dissemble  thus? 

Oth.  Have  I  not  told  thee? 
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I  held  it  vain,  to  stem  the  tyrant's  pow'r, 
By  the  weak  efforts  of  an  ill-tim'd  rage. 

Sadi.  I  find  thee  honest:   and  with  pride 
Will  join  thy  counsels. 
Can  aught,  my  friend,  be  done? 
Can  aught  be  dar'd? 

Oth.  We  groan  beneath  the  scourge. 
This  very  morn,  on  false  pretence  of  vengeance 
For  the  foul  murder  of  our  honour'd  king, 
Five  guiltless  wretches  perish'd  on  the  rack. 

Sadi.  O  my  devoted  country!  [her. 

But  say,  the  widow'd  queen  ;  my  heart  bleeds  for 

Oth.  If  pain  be  life,  she  lives  :  but  in  such  woe, 
As  want  and  slavery  might  view  with  pity, 
And  bless  their  happier  lot. 
Hemm'd  round  by  terrors, 
Within  this  cruel  palace,  once  the  seat 
Of  ev'ry  joy,  thro'  seven  long  tedious  years, 
She  mourns  hermurder'd  lord,  herexil'd  son, 
Her  people  falPn  :  the  murd'rer  of  her  lord, 
Returning  now  from  conquest  o'er  the  Moors, 
Tempts  her  to  marriage  ;  but,  with  noble  firmness, 
Surpassing  female,  she  rejects  his  vows, 
Scorning  the  horrid  union.     Meantime,  he, 
With  ceaseless  hate,  pursues  her  exil'd  son  ; 
Ere  this,  perhaps,  he  bleeds.     A  murd'ring  ruffian 
Is  sent  to  watch  his  steps,  and  plunge  the  dagger 
Into  his  guiltless  breast. 

Sadi.  Is  this  thy  faith? 
Tamely  to  witness  to  such  deeds  of  horror  ! 
Give  me  thy  poignard  ;  lead  me  to  the  tyrant. 
What  tho'  surrounding  guards — 

Oth.  Repress  thy  rage. 
Thou  wilt  alarm  the  palace,  wilt  involve 
Thyself,  thy  friend,  in  ruin.     Haste  thee  hence ; 
Haste  to  the  remnant  of  our  loyal  friends, 
And  let  maturer  councils  rule  thy  zeal. 

Sadi.  Yet  let  us  ne'er  forget  our  prince's  wrongs. 
Remember,  Othman,  (and  let  vengeance  rise) 
How  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  in  his  gore 
Welt' ring,  we  found  our  prince  ! 
His  royal  blood, 

The  life-blood  of  his  people,  o'er  the  bath 
Ran  purple!  Oh,  remember!  and  revenge! 

Oth.  Doubt  not  my  zeal.     But  haste,  and  seek 

our  friends. 

Near  to  the  western  port  Almanzor  dwells, 
Yet  unseduc'd  by  Barbarossa's  power. 
He  will  disclose  to  thee,  if  aught  be  heard 
Of  Selim's  safety,  or  (what  more  I  dread) 
Of  Selim's  death.     Thence  best  may  our  resolves 
Be  drawn  hereafter. 

Sadi.  I  obey  thee. 
Near  to  the  western  port,  thou  say'st  ? 

Oth.  Ev'n  there. 

Close  by  the  blasted  palm-tree,  where  the  mosque 
O'erlooks  the  city.  Haste  thee  hence,  my  friend. 
I  would  not  have  thee  found  within  these  walls. 

(Flourish.-} 

And  hark — these  warlike  sounds  proclaim  th'  ap 
proach 

Of  the  proud  Barbarossa,  with  his  train. 
Begone. 

Sadi.  May  dire  disease  and  pestilence 
Hang  o'er  his  steps  !  Farewell.     Remember,  Oth 
man, 

Thy  queen's,  thy  prince's,  and  thy  country's  wrong. 

[Exit  Sadi. 

'Oth.  When  I  forget  them,  be  contempt  my  lot! 
Yet  for  the  love  I  bear  them,  I  must  wrap 
My  deep  resentments  in  the  specious  guise 
Of  smiles,  and  fair  deportment. 

Enter  BARBAROSSA,  Guards,  fyc. 
Bar.  Valiant  Othman, 
Are  those  vile  slaves  impal'd? 
Oth.  My  lord,  they  are. 

Bar.  Did  not  the  rack  extort  confession  from 
them"? 


Oth.  They  died  obdurate  :  while  the  melting 
Wept  at  their  groans  and  anguish.  [crowd 

Bar.  Curse  on  their  womanish  hearts ! 
But  why  sits  that  sadness  on  thy  brow, 
While  joy  for  my  return, 

My  sword  victorious,  and  the  Moors  o'erthrown, 
Resounds  through  all  my  palace? 

Oth.  Mighty  warrior ! 
The  soul,  intent  on  offices  of  love, 
Will  oft  neglect  or  scorn  the  weaker  proof 
Which  smiles  or  speech  can  give. 

Bar.  Well:  Be  it  so. 
To  guard  Algiers  from  anarchy's  misrule 
I  sway  the  regal  sceptre. 
But  'tis  strange 

That,  when  with  open  arms,  I  would  receive 
Young  Selim,  would  restore  the  crown  which  death 
Reft  from  his  father's  head,  he  scorns  my  bounty, 
And  proudly  kindles  war  in  foreign  climes 
Against  my  power,  who  sav'd  his  bleeding  country. 

Enter  ALADIN. 

Aladin.  Brave  prince,  I  bring  thee  tidings 
Of  high  concernment  to  Algiers  and  thee. 
Young  Selim  is  no  more. 

Oth.  Selim  no  more  ! 

Bar.  Why  that  astonishment? 
He  was  our  bitterest  foe. 

Oth.  So  perish  all  thy  causeless  enemies! 

Bar.  How  died  the  prince,  and  where? 

Aladin.  The  rumour  tells, 
That,  flying  to  Oran,  he  there  begg'd  succours 
From  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  t'invade  Algirs. 
^  Bar.  From  Christian  dogs! 

Oth.  How!  league  with  infidels  ! 

Aladin.  And  there  held  council  with  the  haughty 

Spaniard, 

To  conquer  and  dethrone  thee  ;  but  in  vain  : 
For  in  a  dark  encounter  with  two  slaves, 
Wherein  the  one  fell  by  his  youthful  arm, 
Selim  at  length  was  slain. 

Bar.  Ungrateful  boy ! 

Oft  have  I  courted  him  to  meet  my  kindness, 
But  still  in  vain;  he  shunn'd  me  like  a  pestilence: 
Nor  could  I  e'er  behold  him,  since  the  down 
Cover'd  his  manly  cheek.    How  many  years 
Nuraber'dhe? 

Oth.  I  think,  scarce  thirteen  when  his  father  died, 
And  now  some  twenty. 

Bar.  Othrnan,  now  for  proof 
Of  undissembled  service.     Well  I  know, 
Thy  long  experienc'd  faith  hathplac'd  thee  high 
In  the  queen's  confidence  : 
Othman,  she  must  be  won. 
Plead  thou  my  cause  of  love : 
Make  her  but  mine, 
And  such  reward  shall  crown  thy  zeal, 
As  shall  outsoar  thy  wishes. 

Oth.  Mighty  king, 
Where  duty  bids,  I  go. 

Bar.  Then  haste  thee,  Othman, 
Ere  yet  the  rumour  of  her  son's  decease 
Hath  reach'd  her  ear  ; 

Tell  her,  I  come,  borne  on  the  wings  of  love! 
Haste,  fly,  I  follow  thee.  [Exit  Othman. 

Now  Aladin, 

Now  fortune  bears  us  to  the  wish'd-for  port. 
This  was  the  rock  I  dreaded.     Dost  not  think 
Th'  attempt  was  greatly  daring  1 

Aladin.  Bold  as  needful. 
What  booted  it  to  cut  the  old  serpent  off, 
While  the  young  adder  nested  in  his  place? 

Bar.  True  :  Algiers  is  mine 
Without  a  rival. 
Yet  I  wonder  much, 
Omar  returns  not :  Omar,  whom  I  sent 
On  this  high  trust.     I  fear,  'tis  he  hath  fall'n. 
Didst  thou  not  say  two  slaves  encounter'd  Selim? 

A  ladin.  Ay,  two ;  'tis  rumour'd  so. 
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Bar.  And  that  one  fell? 

Aladin.  By  Selim's  hand  ;  while  his  companion 
Planted  his  happier  steel  in  Selim's  heart. 

Bar.  Omar,  I  fear,  is  fall'n.     From  my  righ 

hand 

I  gave  my  signet  to  the  trusty  slave  ; 
And  bade  him  send  it,  as  the  certain  pledge 
Of  Selim's  death,  if  sickness  or  captivity 
Or  wayward  fate,  should  thwart  his  quick  return. 

Aladin.   The  rumour  yet  is    young  ;    perhaps 

foreruns 
The  trusty  slave's  approach. 

Bar.  We'll  wait  th'  event. 
Meantime  give  out,  that  now  the  widow'd  queen 
Hath  dried  her  tears,  prepar'd  to  crown  my  love 
By  marriage  rites  ;  spread  wide  the  flatt'ring  tale 
For  if  persuasion  win  not  her  consent, 
Pow'r  shall  compel. 

This  night  my  will  devotes  to  feast  and  joy, 
For  conquest  o'er  the  Moor.     Hence,  Aladin  ; 
And  see  the  night-watch  close  the  palace  round. 

[Exit  Aladin 

Now  to  the  queen.     My  heart  expands  with  hope. 
Let  high  ambition  flourish  ;  in  Selim's  blood 
Its  root  is  struck  :  from  this,  the  rising  stem 
Proudly  shall  branch  o'er  Afric's  continent, 
And  stretch  from  shore  to  shore. 

Enter  IRENE. 
My  wayward  daughter  ;  still  will  thy  folly  thwart 
Each  purpose  of  my  soul  ?  When  pleasures  spring 
Beneath  our  feet,  thou  spurn'st  the  proffer'd  boon 
To  dwell  with  sorrow.  Why  these  sullen  tears? 

Irene.  Let  not  these  tears  offend  my  father's  eye 
They  are  the  tears  of  pity.     From  the  queen 
I  come,  thy  suppliant. 

Bar.  What  would'st  thou  urge  ? 

Irene.  Thy  dread  return  from  war, 
And  proffer  d  love,  have  open'd  ev'ry  wound 
The  soft  and  lenient  hand  of  time  had  clos'd. 
If  ever  gentle  pity  touch'd  thy  heart, 
Urge  not  thy  command 
To  see  her ;  her  distracted  soul  is  bent 
To  mourn  in  solitude.     She  asks  no  more. 

Bar.  She   mocks   my  love.    How  many  tedious 

years 

Have  I  endur'd  her  coyness  !  Had  not  war, 
And  great  ambition,  call'd  me  from  Algiers 
Ere  this  my  pow'r  had  reach'd  what  she  denies. 
But  there's  a  cause  which  touches  on  my  peace, 
And  bids  me  brook  no  more  her  false  delays. 

Irene.  Oh,  frown  not  thus  ! 
But  look  more  kindly  on  me, 
Let  thy  consenting  pity  mix  with  mine, 
And  heal  the  woes  of  weeping  majesty. 
Unhappy  queen ! 

Bar.  What  means  that  gushing  tear  ? 

Irene.  Oh  never  shall  Irene  taste  of  peace, 
While  poor  Zaphira  mourns. 

Bar.  Is  this  my  child? 

Perverse  and  stubborn  !  as  thou  lov'st  thy  peace, 
Dry   up    thy    tears.      What !    damp  the   general 
triumph,  [pierce 

That  echoes  through  Algiers!    which  now   shall 
The  vaulted  heav'n,  as  soon  as  fame  shall  spread 
Young  Selim's  death,  my  empire's  bitt'rest  foe. 

Irene.  O  generous  Selim  !  (  Weeps.) 

Bar.  Ah  !  there's  more  in  this. 
Tell  me,  Irene,  on  thy  duty  tell  me, 
Why,  at  this  detested  name  of  Selim, 
Afresh  thy  sorrow  streams? 

Irene.  Yes,  I  will  tell  thee, 
For  he  is  gone,  and  dreads  thy  hate  no  more ; 
My  father  knows,  that  scarce  five  moons  are  past 
Since  the  Moors  seiz'd,  and  sold  me  at  Oran, 
A  hopeless  captive  in  a  foreign  clime. 

Bar.  Too  well  I  know,  and  rue  the  fatal  day. 
But  what  of  this? 

Irene.  Oft  have  I  told  thee, 


How,  midst  the  throng,  a  youth  appear'd:  his  eye 
Bright  as  the  morning  star. 

Bar.  And  was  it  Selim? 
Did  he  redeem  thee? 

Irene.  With  unsparing  hand 
He  paid  th'  allotted  ransom  ;  at  his  feet  I  wept, 
Dissolv'd  in  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy. 
But  when  I  told  my  quality  and  birth, 
He  started  at  the  name  of  Barbarossa; 
Yet  with  recovery  mild, 

"  Go  to  Algiers,"  he  cried ;  "  protect  my  mother, 
And  be  to  her  what  Selim  is  to  thee." 
Ev'n  such,  my  father,  was  the  gen'rous  youth, 
Who,  by  the  hands  of  bloody,  bloody  men, 
Lies  number'd  with  the  dead. 

Bar.  Amazement  chills  me! 

Was  this  thy  unknown  friend  conceal'd  from  me? 
False,  faithless  child  ! 

Irene.  Could  gratitude  do  less? 
He  said  thy  wrath  pursu'd  him ;  thence  conjur'd  me 
Not  to  reveal  his  name. 

Bar.  Thou  treacherous  maid! 
To  stoop  to  freedom  from  thy  father's  foe  ! 

Irene.  Alas  !  my  father, 
He  never  was  thy  foe. 

Bar.  What!  plead  for  Selim ! 
O,  coward !  trait'ress  to  thy  father's  glory  ! 
Thou  should'st  have  liv'd  aslave,  been  sold  to  shame, 
Been  banish'd  to  the  depths  of  howling  deserts, 
Been  aught  but  what  thou  art,  rather  than  blot 
A  father  s  honour  by  a  deed  so  vile. 
Hence  from  my  sight!  hence,  thou  unthankful  child  ! 
Beware  thee;  shun  the  queen:  nor  taint  her  ear 
With  Selim's  fate.     Yes,  she  shall  crown  my  love ; 
Or,  by  our  prophet!  she  shall  dread  my  pow'r. 

[Exit. 

Irene.  Unhappy  queen ! 

To  what  new  scenes  of  horror  art  thou  doom'd  ! 
She  but  entreats  to  die 

In  her  dear  father's  tent ;  thither,  good  queen, 
My  care  shall  speed  thee,  while  suspicion  sleeps. 
What  tho'  my  frowning  father  pour  his  rage 
On  my  defenceless  head  ;  yet  innocence 
Shall  yield  her  firm  support,  and  conscious  virtue 
Gild  all  my  days.     Could  I  but  save  Zaphira, 
Let  the  storm  beat ;  I'll  weep  and  pray  till  she, 
And  heav'n,  forget  my  father  e'er  was  cruel.  [Exit. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — Another  Apartment. 
ZAPHIRA  discovered. 

Zaph.  When  shall  I  be  at  peace?    O,  righteous 

heav'n, 

Strengthen  my  fainting  soul,  which  fain  would  rise 
To  confidence  in  thee  !  but  woes  on  woes 
O'erwhelm  me  !  first  my  husband,  now  my  son  ! 
Both  dead  !  both  slaughter'd  by  the  bloody  hand 
Of  Barbarossa  !  what  infernal  power 
Unchain'd  thee  from  thy  native  depth  of  hell 
To  stalk  the  earth  with  thy  destructive  train, 
Murder  and  lust,  to  wake  domestic  peace 
And  every  heart-felt  joy  ! 

Enter  OTHMAN. 

0  faithful  Othman ! 

Our  fears  were  true  ;— my  Selim  is  no  more ! 

Oth.  Has  then  the  fatal  secret  reach'd  thine  ear? 
[nhuman  tyrant. ! 

Zaph.  Strike  him,  heav'n,  with  thunder  ! 
or  let  Zaphira  doubt  thy  providence,    [high  will, 
Oth.  Twas  what  we  fear'd.  Oppose  riot  heav'n's 
^or  struggle  with  the  ten-fold  chain  of  fate 
That  links  thee  to  thy  woes.  Oh,  rather  yield, 
And  wait  the  happier  hour,  when  innocence 
Shall  weep  no  more.     Rest  in  that  pleasing  hope, 
And  yield  thyself  to  heaven,  my  houour'd  queen, 
'he  king— 
Zaph.  Whom  styl'st  thou  king  ? 


Oth.  Tis  Barbarossa. 

Zaph.  Does  he  assume  the  name  of  king  ? 

Oth,  He  does. 

Zaph.  O  title  vilely  purchas'd!  by  the  blood 
Of  innocence  !  by  treachery  and  murder!       [him  ; 
May  beav'n,  incens'd,  pour  down  its  vengeance  on 
Blast  all  his  joys,  and  turn  them  into  horror, 
Till  phrensy  rise,  and  bid  him  curse  the  hour 
That  gave  his  crimes  their  birth !  My  faithful  Oth 
man, 

My  sole  surviving  prop  !  can'st  thou  devise 
No  secret  means,  by  which  I  may  escape 
This  hated  palace?  With  undaunted  step 
I'd  roam  the  waste,  to  reach  my  father's  vales 
Of  dear  Mutija.  Can  no  means  be  found 
To  fly  these  black'ning  horrors  that  surround  me  1 

Oth.  That  hope  is  vain ;  the  tyrant  knows  thy 

hate. 

Hence,  day  and  night,  his  guards  environ  thee. 
Rouse  not  then  his  anger; 
Let  soft  persuasion  and  mild  eloquence 
Redeem  that  liberty,  which  stern  rebuke 
Would  rob  thee  of  for  ever. 

Zaph.  An  injur'd  queen 
To  kneel  for  liberty  !  and,  oh  !  to  whom  ? 
Ev'n  to  the  murd'rer  of  her  lord  and  son  ! 
O,  perish  first,  Zaphira  !  yes,  I'll  die  ; 
For  what  is  life  to  me  ?  my  dear,  dear,  lord  ! 
My  hapless  child  ! — yes,  I  will  follow  you. 
'    Oth.  Wilt  thou  not  see  him,  then  ? 

Zaph.  I  will  not,  Othman  ; 
Or  if  I  do,  with  better  imprecation, 
More  keen  than  poison  shot  from  serpents'  tongues 
I'll  pour  my  curses  on  him ! 

Oth.  Will  Zaphira 

Thus  meanly  sink  in  woman's  fruitless  rage, 
When  she  should  wake  revenge? 

Zaph.  Revenge?— O  tell  me— 
Tell  me  but  how  ?  what  can  a  helpless  woman? 

Oth.  Gain  but  the  tyrant's  leave,  and  reach  thy 

father : 

Pour  thy  complaints  before  him  :  let  thy  wrongs 
Kindle  his  indignation,  to  pursue 
This  vile  usurper,  till  unceasing  war 
Blast  his  ill-gotten  pow'r. 

Zaph.  Ah  !  say'st  thou,  Othman  1 
Thy  words  have  shot  like  lightning  thro'  my  frame ; 
And  all  my  soul's  on  fire  ! — Thou  faithful  friend ! 
Yes,  with  more  gentle  speech  I'll  soothe  his  pride  ; 
Regain  my  freedom ;  reach  my  father's  tents ; 
There  paint  my  countless  woes.   His  kindling  rage 
Shall  wake  the  Tallies  into  honest  vengeance : 
The  sudden  storm  shall  pour  on  Barbarossa, 
And  ev'ry  glowing  warrior  steep  his  shaft 
In  deadlier  poison,  to  revenge  my  wrongs. 

Oth.  There  spoke  the  queen.   But  as  thou  lov'st 

thy  freedom, 

Touch  not  on  Selim's  death.    Thy  soul  will  kindle, 
And  passion  mount  inflames  that  will  consume  thee. 

Zaph.  My  murdered  son ! — Yes,  to  revenge  thy 

death, 
I'll  speak  a  language  which  my  heart  disdains. 

Oth.  Peace,  peace  !  the  tyrant  comes  :  Now,  in 
jur'd  queen, 

Plead  for  thy  freedom,  hope  for  just  revenge, 
And  check  each  rising  passion.  [Exit. 

Enter  BARBAROSSA. 

Bar.  Hail,  sovereign  fair !  in  whom 
Beauty  and  majesty  conspire  to  charm  ! 
Behold  the  conqu'ror. 

Zaph.  O  Barbarossa ! 

No  more  the  pride  of  conquest  e'er  can  charm 
My  widow'd  heart !  With  my  departed  lord 
My  love  lies  bury'd! 

Then  turn  thee  to  some  happier  fair,  whose  heart 
May  crown  thy  growing  love  with  love  sincere  ; 
Tor  I  have  none  to  give. 

Bar.  Love  ne'er  should  die  : 
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^Tis  the  soul's  cordial ;  'tis  the  fount  of  life  ; 
Therefore  should  spring  eternal  in  the  breast : 
One  object  lost,  another  should  succeed, 
And  all  our  life  be  love.  [equal  hope 

Zaph.  Urge  me  no  more  : — Thou  might'st  with 
Woo  the  cold  marble,  weeping  o'er  a  tomb, 
To  meet  thy  wishes  !     But  if  gen'rous  love 
Dwell  in  thy  breast,  vouchsafe  me  proof  sincere  : 
Give  me  safe  convoy  to  the  native  vales 
Of  dear  Mutija,  where  my  father  reigns. 

Bar.  Oh,  blind  to  proflfer'd  bliss!  what,  fondly  quit 
This  pomp 

Of  empire,  for  an  Arab's  wand'ring  tent ! 
Where  the  mock  chieftain  leads  his  vagrant  tribes 
From  plain  to  plain,  and  faintly  shadows  out 
The  majesty  of  kings! — Far  other  joys 
Here  shall  attend  thy  call. 
Submissive  realms 

Shall  bow  the  neck;  and  swarthy  kings  and  queens, 
From  the  far  distant  Niger  and  the  Nile, 
Drawn  captive  at  my  conqu'ring  chariot  wheels, 
Shall  kneel  before  thee. 

Zaph.  Pomp  and  pow'r  are  toys, 
Which  ev'n  the  mind  at  ease  may  well  disdain ; 
But,  ah  !  what  mockery  is  the  tinsel  pride 
Of  splendour,  when  the  mind 
Lies  desolate  within  ! — Such,  such,  is  mine  ! 
O'erwhelm'd  with  ills,  and  dead  to  every  joy : 
Envy  me  not  this  last  request,  to  die 
In  my  dear  father's  tents  ! 

Bar.  Thy  suit  is  vain — 

Zaph.  Thus  kneeling  at  thy  feet, — 

Bar.  Thou  thankless  fair ! 
Thus  to  repay  the  labours  of  my  love, 
Had  I  not  seiz'd  the  throne  when  Selim  died, 
Ere  this,  thy  foes  had  laid  Algiers  in  ruin : 
I  check'd  the  warring  pow'rs,  and  gave  you  peace. 
Make  thee  but  mine, 

I  will  descend  the  throne,  and  call  thy  son 
From  banishment  to  empire. 

Zaph.  Oh,  my  heart ! 
Can  I  bear  this  ?— 

Inhuman  tyrant!      Curses  on  thy  head  ! 
May  dire  remorse  and  anguish  haunt  thy  throne, 
And  gender  in  thy  bosom  fell  despair ! 
Despair  as  deep  as  mine ! 

Bar.  What  means  Zaphira? 
What  means  this  burst  of  grief  1. 

Zaph.  Thou  fell  destroyer  ! 

Had  not  guilt  steel'd  thy  heart,  awak'ning  conscience 
Would  flash  conviction  on  thee,  and  each  look, 
Shot  from  these  eyes,  be  arm'd  with  serpent  horrors, 
To  turn  thee  into  stones !— Relentless  man ! 
Who  did  the  bloody  deed  ?     Oh,  tremble,  guilt, 
Where'er  thou  art !— Look  on  me  ;  tell  me,  tyrant ! 
Who  slew  my  blameless  son  1 

Bar.  What  envious  tongue 
Hath  dar'd  to  taint  my  name  with  slander? 
Thy  Selim  lives  :  Nay,  more,  he  soon  shall  reign, 
If  thou  consent  to  bless  me. 

Zaph.  Never  !  Oh,  never— Sooner  would  I  roam 
An  unknown  exile  through  the  torrid  climes 
Of  Africk,  sooner  dwell  with  wolves  and  tigers, 
Than  mount  with  thee  my  murder'd  Selim's  throne ! 

Bar.  Rash  queen,  forbear !  think  on  thy  captive 

state ; 

Remember,  that  within  these  palace  walls 
I  am  omnipotent :— Yield  thee  then  : 
Avert  the  gath'ring  horrors  that  surround  thee, 
And  dread  my  pow'r  inceus'd.  [ear 

Zaph.  Dares  thy  licentious  tongue  pollute  mine 
With  that  foul  menace !— Tyrant!  Dread'st  thou  not 
Th'  all  seeing  eye  of  heav'n,  its  lifted  thunder, 
And  all  the  redd'ning  vengeance  which  it  stores 
For  crimes  like  thine  1— Yet  know,  Zaphira  scorns 

thee. 

Tho'  robb'd  by  thee  of  every  dear  support, 
No  tyrant's  threat  can  awe  the  free  born  soul, 
That  greatly  dares  to  die. 


SCENE  1.] 


BARBAROSSA. 


Bar.  Where  should  she  learn  the  tale  of  Selim's 

death? 

Could  Othraan  dare  to  tell  it  ?     If  he  did, 
My  rage  shall  sweep  him,  swifter  than  the  whirlwind, 
To  instant  death ! 

Enter  ALADIN. 

0  Aladin ! 

Timely  thou  com'st,  to  ease  iny  lab'ring  thought, 
That  swells  with  indignation  and  despair. 
This  stubborn  woman — 

Aladin.  What,  unconquer'd  still? 

Bar.  The  news  of  Selim's  fate  hath  reach'd  her  ear. 
Whence  could  this  come  ? 

Aladin.  I  can  resolve  the  doubt. 
A  female  slave,  attendant  on  Zaphira, 
O'erheard  the  messenger  who  brought  the  tale, 
And  gave  it  to  her  ear. 

Bar.  Perdition  seize  her ! 
Nor  threats  can  move,  nor  promise  now  allure 
Her  haughty  soul :  Nay,  she  defies  my  pow'r  ; 
And  talks  of  death,  as  if  her  female  form 
Inshrin'd  some  hero's  spirit. 

Aladin.  Let  her  rage  foam. 

1  bring  thee  tidings  that  will  ease  thy  pain. 

Bar.  Say'st  thou? — Speak  on.     O  give  me  quick 
relief!  [son. 

Aladin.  The  gallant  youth  is  come,  who  slew  her 

Bar.  Who,  Omar? 

Aladin.  No  ;  unhappy  Omar  fell 
By  Selim's  hand.     But  Achmet,  whom  he  join'd 
His  brave  associate,  so  the  youth  bids  tell  thee, 
Reveng'd  his  death  by  Selim's. 

Bar.  Gallant  youth ! 
Bears  he  the  signet  ? 

Aladin.  Ay. 

Bar.  That  speaks  him  true.  Conduct  him,  Aladin. 

{Exit  Aladin. 

This  is  beyond  my  hope.    The  secret  pledge 
Restor'd,  prevents  suspicion  of  the  deed, 
While  it  confirms  it  done. 

Enter  SELIM  disguised  as  Achmet,  and  ALADIN. 

Selim.  Hail,  mighty  Barbarossa  !    As  the  pledge 

[Kneels. 

Of  Selim's  death,  behold  thy  ring  restor'd  : — 
That  pledge  will  speak  the  rest. 

Bar.  Rise,  valiant  youth; 

But  first,  no  more  a  slave — I  give  thee  freedom. 
Thou  art  the  youth,  whom  Omar  (now  no  more) 
Join'd  his  companion  in  this  brave  attempt  ? 

Selim.  I  am. 

Bar.  Then  tell  me  how  you  sped.  Where  found  ye 
That  insolent? 

Selim.  We  found  him  at  Oran, 
Plotting  deep  mischief  to  thy  throne  and  people. 

Bar.  Well  ye  repaid  the  traitor. 

Selim.  As  we  ought. 

While  night  drew  on,  we  leapt  upon  our  prey. 
Full  at  his  heart  brave  Omar  aim'd  the  poignard, 
Which  Selim  shunning,  wrench'd  it  from  his  hand 
Then  plung'd  it  in  his  breast.     I  hasted  on, 
Too  late  to  save,  yet  I  reveng'd  my  friend  : 
My  thirsty  dagger  with  repeated  blows 
Search'd  every  artery  :  They  fell  together, 
Gasping  in  folds  of  mortal  enmity  : 
And  thus  in  frowns  expired. 

Bar.  Well  hast  thou  sped: 
The  dagger  did  its  office,  faithful  Achmet ! 
And  high  re  ward  shall  wait  thee. — One  thing  more — 
Be  the  thought  fortunate  !     Go,  seek  the  queen. 
For  know,  the  rumour  of  her  Selim's  death 
Hath  reach'd  her  ear:  Hence  dark  suspicions  rise 
Glancing  at  me.     Go,  tell  her,  that  thou  saw'st 
Her  son  expire  ;  that  with  his  dying  breath, 
He  did  conjure  her  to  receive  my  vows, 
And  give  her  country  peace. 

Enter  OTHMAN. 
Most  welcome  Othman, 


Jehold  this  gallant  stranger.     He  hath  done 
^he  state  good  service.    Let  some  high  reward 
Lwait  him,  such  as  may  o'erpay  his  zeal. 
Conduct  him  to  the  queen ;  for  he  hath  news, 
Vorthy  her  ear,  from  her  departed  son, 
luch  as  may  win  her  love.     Come,  Aladin  ; 
"he  banquet  waits  our  presence  ;  festal  joy 
jaughs  in  the  mantling  goblet ;  and  fhe  night, 
llumin'd  by  the  taper's  dazzling  beam, 
livals  departed  day. 

[Exeunt  Barbarossa  and  Aladin. 
Selim.  What  anxious  thought 
iolls  in  thine  eye,  and  heaves  thy  lab 'ring  breast? 
rVhy  join'st  thou  not  the  loud  excess  of  joy 
"hat  riots  thro'  the  palace? 
Oth.  Dar'st  thou  tell  me 
On  what  dark  errand  thou  art  here? 

Selim.  I  dare. 

)ost  thou  not  perceive  the  savage  lines  of  blood 
)eform  my  visage  ?     Read'st  not  in  my  eye 
Remorseless  fury  ? — I  am  Selim's  murd'rer. 
Oth.  Selim's  murd'rer! 
Selim.  Start  not  from  me. 
My  dagger  thirsts  not  but  for  regal  blood — 
Why  this  amazement?  [be. 

Oth.  Amazement!  No;  'tis  well :  'tis  as  it  should 
rle  was  indeed  a  foe  to  Barbarossa. 

Selim.  And  therefore  to  Algiers : — Was  it  not  so  ? 

Why  dost  thou  pause  :  What  passion  shakes  thy 

frame  ?  [semble. 

Oth.  Fate,  do  thy  worst !     I  can  'no  more  dis~ 
an  I  unmov'd  behold  the  murd'ring  ruffian, 
Smear'd  with  my  prince's  blood  !  Go,  tell  the  tyrant, 
Dthman  defies  his  pow'r ;  that,  tir'd  with  life, 
He  dares  his  bloody  hand,  and  pleads  to  die. 

Selim.  What,  didst  thou  love  this  Selim? 

Oth.  All  men  lov'd  him. 

He  was  of  such  unmix'd  and  blameless  quality, 
That  envy,  at  his  praise  stood  mute,  nor  dar'd 
To  sully  his  fair  name.  Remorseless  tyrant! 

Selim.  I  do  commend  thy  faith.     And  since  thou 

lov'st  him, 
I'll  whisper  to  thee,  that  with  honest  guile 
I  have  deceiv'd  this  tyrant  Barbarossa. 
Selim  is  yet  alive. 

Oth.  Alive ! 

Selim.  Nay,  more — 
Selim  is  in  Algiers. 

Oth.  Impossible !  [straight. 

Selim.  Nay,  if  thoudoubt'st,  I'll  bring  him  hither, 

Oth.  Not  for  an  empire  ! 
Thou  might'st  as  well  bring  the  devoted  lamb 
Into  the  tiger's  den. 

Selim.  But  I'll  bring  him 
Hid  in  such  deep  disguise,  as  shall  deride 
Suspicion,  tho'  she  wear  the  lynx's  eyes. 
Not  even  thyself  could'st  know  him. 

Oth.  Yes,   sure :    too   sure   to  hazard  such  an 
awful  trial. 

Selim.  Yet  seven  revolving  years,  worn  out 
In  tedious  exile,  may  have  wrought  such  change 
Of  voice  and  feature,  in  the  state  of  youth, 

Oth.  No  time  can  blot 
The  mem'ry  of  his  sweet  majestic  mien, 
The  lustre  of  his  eye  !  besides,  he  wears 
A  mark  indelible,  a  beauteous  scar, 
Made  on  his  forehead  by  a  furious  pard, 
Which,  rushing  on  his  mother,  Selim  slew. 

Selim.  A  scar  ! 

Oth.  Ay,  on  his  forehead. 

Selim.  What,  like  this  ?         (Lifting  his  turban.) 

Oth.  Whom  do  I  see?  am  I  awake?  my  prince 

(Kneels.) 
My  hononr'd,  honour'd  king. 

Selim.  Rise,  faithful  Othman  : 
Thus  let  me  thank  thy  truth !          (Embraces  him.} 

Oth.  O  happy  hour ! 


BARBAROSSA. 


[ACT  III. 


Selim.  Why  dost  thou  tremble  thus  ?  Why  grasp 

my  hand? 

And  why  that  ardent  gaze?   Thou  can'st  not  doubt 
me  1 

Oth.  Ah,  no!  I  see  thy  sire  in  ev'ry  line. 
How  did  my  prince  escape  the  inurd'rer's  hand? 

Selim.  I   wrench'd  the  dagger  from  him  ;    and 

gave  back 

That  death  he  meant  to  bring.     The  ruffian  wore 
The  tyrant's  signet  :   "Take  this  ring,"  he  cried, 
"  The  sole  return  my  dying  hand  can  make  thee 
For  its  accurst  attempt ;  this  pledge  restor'd, 
Will  prove    thee    slain  :      Safe  may'st  thou  see 

Algiers, 
Unknown  to  all."     This  said,  th'  assassin  died. 

Oth.  But  how  to  gain  admittance,  thus  unknown? 

Selim.  Disguis'd  as  Selim's  murderer  I  come  : 
Th'  accomplice  of  the  deed  :  the  ring  restor'd, 
Cfain'd  credence  to  my  words. 

Oth.  Yet  ere   thou  cani'st,  thy  death  was  rrf- 
motir'd  here.  [ther ; 

Selim.  I  spread  the  flatt'ring  tale,  and  sent  it  hi- 
That  babbling  rumour,  like  a  lying  dream, 
Might  make  belief  more  easy.     Tell  me,  Othman, 
And  yet  I  tremble  to  approach  the  theme, 
How  fares  my  mother  1  does  she  still  retain 
Her  native  greatness  1 

Oth.  Still:— in  vain  the  tyrant 
Tempts  her  to  marriage,  tho'  with  impious  threats 
Of  death  or  violation. 

Selim.  May  kind  heav'n 
Strengthen  her  virtue,  and  by  me  reward  it! 
When  shall  I  see  her,  Othman? 

Oth.  Yet,  my  prince, 
I  tremble  for  thy  presence. 

Selim.  Let  not  fear 
Sully  thy  virtue  :  'tis  the  lot  of  guilt 
To  tremble.  What  hath  innocence  to  do  with  fear? 

Oth.  Still  my  heart 
Forebodes  some  dire  event:  O,  quit  these  walls! 

Selim.  Not  till  a  deed  be  done,  which  ev'ry  tyrant 
Shall  tremble  when  he  hears. 

Oth.  What  means  my  prince  ? 

Selim.  To  take  just  vengeance  fora  father's  blood, 
A  mother's  sufferings,  and  a  people's  groans. 

Oth.  Alas,  my  prince!  thy  single  arm  is  weak 
To  combat  multitudes. 

Selim.  Therefore,  I  come, 

Clad  in  this  murd'rer's  guise — Ere  morning  shines, 

This,  Othman,  this!  shall  drink  the  tyrant's  blood. 

(Shews a  dagger.) 

Oth.  Heav'n  shield  thy  life !     Let  caution  rule 
Thy  zeal ! 

Selim.  Nay,  think  not  that  I  come 
Blindly  impell'd  by  fury  o'r  despair; 
For  I  have  seen  our  friends,  and  parted  now 
From  Sadi  and  Almanzor. 

Oth.  Say,  what  hope? 
My  soul  is  all  attention. 

Selim.  Mark  me,  then; 
A  chosen  band  of  citizens  this  night 
Will  storm  the  palace :  while  the  glutted  troops 
Lie  drench'd  in  surfeit,  the  confed'rate  city, 
Bold  thro'  despair,  have  sworn  to  break  their  chain 
By  one  wide  slaughter.     I,  meantime,  have  gain'd 
The  palace,  and  will  wait  th'  appointed  hour, 
To  guard  Zaphira  from  the  tyrant's  rage 
Amid  the  deathful  uproar. 

Oth.  Heav'n  protect  thee! 
Tis  dreadful !     What's  the  hour  1 

Selim.  I  left  our  friends 
In  secret  council.    Ere  the  dead  of  night, 
Brave  Sadi  will  report  their  last  resolves. 
Now  lead  me  to  the  queen. 

Oth.  Brave  prince,  beware! 

Her  joy's  or  (ear's 'excess  would  sure  betray  thee. 
Thou  shalt  not  see  her  till  the  tyrant  perish. 

Selim.  I  must.  I  feel  some  secret  impulse  urge 


Who  knows  that  'tis  not  the  last  parting  interview 
We  ever  shall  obtain? 

Oth.  Then,  on  thy  life, 
Do  not  reveal  thyself.     Assume  the  name 
Of  Selim's  friend  ;  sent  to  confirm  her  virtue, 
And  warn  her  that  he  lives. 

Selim.  It  shall  be  so.     I  yield  me  to  thy  will. 
Oth.  Thou  greatly  daring  youth!     May  angels 

watch, 

And  guard  thy  upright  purpose  !     That  Algiers 
May  reap  the  blessings  of  a  virtuous  reign, 
And  all  thy  godlike  father  shine  in  thee! 

Selim.  Oh  !  thou  hast  rous'd  a  thought,  on  which 

revenge 

Mounts  with  redoubled  fire  !  Yes,  here,  even  here, 
Beneath  this  very  roof,  my  honour'd  father 
Shed  round  his  blessings,  till  accursed  treach'ry 
Stole  on  his  peaceful  hour.     O,  blessed  shade  ! 

(Kneels.) 

Tf  yet  thou  hover'st  o'er  thy  once  lov'd  clime, 
Now  aid  me  to  redress  thy  bleeding  wrongs! 
Infuse  thy  mighty  spirit  into  my  breast, 
Thy  firm  and  dauntless  fortitude,  unaw'd 
By  peril,  pain,  or  death  !  that,  undismay'd, 
I  may  pursue  the  just  intent,  and  dare 
Or  bravely  to  revenge,  or  bravely  die.       [Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— The  Palace. 

Enter  IRENE. 

Irene.  Can  air-drawn  visions  mock  the  waking 
Sure,  'twas  his  image  !  [eye? 

This  way,  sure  he  mov'd. 

But,  oh!  bow  chang'd!  he  wears  no  gentle  smiles, 
But  terror  in  his  frown.     He  comes  !  'tis  he  ; 
For  Othman  points  him  thither,  and  departs. 
Disguis'd,  he  seeks  the  queen  ;  secure,  perhaps, 
And  heedless  of  the  ruin  that  surrounds  him. 
O,  generous  Selim !  can  I  see  thee  thus  ; 
And  not  forewarn  such  virtue  of  its  fate? 
Forbid  it  gratitude ! 

Enter  SELIM. 

Selim.  Be  still,  ye  sighs! 
Ye  struggling  tears  of  filial  love,  be  still. 
Down,  down,  fond  heart! 

Irene.  Why,  stranger,  dost  thou  wander  here? 

Selim.  Oh,  ruin  !  (Shunning  her.) 

Irene.  Bless'd  is  Irene !  blest  if  Selim  lives  ! 

Selim.  Am  I  betray 'd? 

Irene.  Betray'd  to  whom  ?  to  her  [thee  ! 

Whose  grateful  heart  would  rush  on  death  to  save 

Selim.  It  was  my  hope 

That  time  had  veil  d  all  semblance  of  my  youth. 
Am  I  then  known? 

Irene.  To  none,  but  love  and  me. 
To  me,  who  late  beheld  thee  at  Oran  ; 
Who  saw  thee  here,  beset  with  unseen  peril, 
And  flew  to  save  the  guardian  of  my  honour. 

Selim.  Thou  sum  of  ev'ry  worth  !  thou  heav'n  of 

sweetness ! 

How  could  I  pour  forth  all  my  soul  before  thee, 
In  vows  of  endless  truth  !  it  must  not  be  : 
This  is  my  destin'd  goal !   the  mansion  drear, 
Where  grief  and  anguish  dwell ;  where  bitter  tears, 
And  sighs  and  lamentations  choke  the  voice, 
And  quench  the  flame  of  love. 

Irene.  Yet,  virtuous  prince, 
Though  love  be  silent,  gratitude  may  speak. 
Hear,  then,  her  voice,  which  warns  thee  from  these 

walls. 

Mine  be  the  grateful  task,  to  tell  the  queen, 
Her  Selim  lives.     Ruin  and  death  inclose  thee. 
O,  speed  thee  hence,  while  yet  destruction  sleeps. 

Selim.  Would  it  were  possible  ! 

Irene.  What  can  prevent  it? 

Selim.  Justice  ;  fate,  and  justice  : 
A  murder'd  father's  wrongs ! 

Irene.  Justice,  said'st  thou? 
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That  word  hath  struck  me,  like  a  peal  of  thunder ! 
Thine  eye,  which  wont  to  melt  with  gentle  love, 
Now  glares  with  terror ;  thy  approach  by  night, 
Thy  dark  disguise,  thy  looks  and  fierce  demeanour, 
Yes,  all  conspire  to  tell  me,  I  am  lost. 
Ah!  prince,  take  heed!   I  have  a  father  too ! 
Think,  Selim,  what  Irene  must  endure, 
Should  she  be  guilty  of  a  father's  blood  ! 

Selim.  Come  on,  then.     Lead  me  to  him.     Glut 

thine  eye 
With  Selim's  blood. 

Irene.  Was  e'er  distress  like  mine? 
O,  Selim  !  can  I  see  my  father  perish? 
Heav'n  will  ordain  some  gentler,  happier  means, 
To  heal  thy  woes.     Thy  dark  attempt  is  big 
With  horror  and  destruction.     Generous  prince  ! 
Resign  thy  dreadful  purpose,  and  depart. 

Selim.  May  not  I  see  Zaphira,  ere  I  go? 
Thy  gentle  pity  will  not,  sure,  deny  us 
The  mournful  pleasure  of  a  parting  tear?       [walls, 

Irene.  Go,  then,  and  give  her  peace.  But  fly  these 
As  soon  as  morning  shines  :  else,  though  despair 
Drives  me  to  madness;  yet,  to  save  a  father— 
O,  Selim!  spare  my  tongue  the  horrid  sentence. 
Fly,  ere  destruction  seize  thee!  [Exit. 

Selim.  Death  and  ruin ! 

Must  I  then  fly  1    What !  coward-like,  betray 
My  father,  mother,  friends?  Vain  terrors,  hence! 
Danger  looks  big  to  fear's  deluded  eye: 
But,  courage,  on  the  heights  and  steeps  of  fate, 
Dares  snatch  her  glorious  purpose  from  the  edge 
Of  peril.     Now  to  the  queen. 
How  shall  I  dare  to  meet  her  thus  unknown? 
How  stifle  the  warm  transports  of  my  heart, 
That  pants  at  her  approach  1  Who  waits  the  queen  ? 
Who  waits  Zaphira? 

Enter  SEMIRA. 
Selim.  Tell  the  queen,  I  come 
On  message  from  her  dear,  departed  son  ; 
And  bring  his  last  request.  [Exit  Semira. 

O,  ill-dissembling  heart!  my  ev'ry  limb 
Trembles  with  grateful  terror. 
Some  look,  or  starting  tear, 
Will  sure  betray  me.     Honest  guile,  assist 
My  falt'ring  tongue ! 

Enter  ZAPHIRA. 

Zaph.  Where  is  this  pious  stranger? 
Say,  generous  youth,  whose  pity  leads  thee  thus 
To  seek  the  weeping  mansions  of  distress, 
Didst.thou  behold  in  death  my  hapless  sou  ? 
Did  he  remember  me? 

Selim.  Most  honour'd  queen ! 
Thy  son — forgive  these  gushing  tears  that  flow 
To  see  distress  like  thine. 

Zaph.  I  thank  thy  pity. 
'Tis  generous  thus  to  feel  for  others'  woe. 
•  What  of  my  son?  say,  didst  thou  see  him  die? 

Selim.  By  Barbarossa's  dread  command  I  come, 
To  tell  thee  that  these  eyes  alone  beheld 
Thy  son  expire. 

Zaph.  Relentless  fate !  that  I  should  be  denied 
The  mournful  privilege  to  see  him  die! 
To  clasp  him  in  the  agony  of  death, 
And  catch  his  parting  soul.     Oh  !  tell  me  all, 
All  that  he  said  and  look'd ;  deep  in  my  heart, 
That  I  may  treasure  ev'ry  parting  word, 
Bach  dying  whisper  of  my  dear,  dear  son  ! 

Selim.  Let  not  my  words  offend.  What  if  he  said, 
Go,  tell  my  hapless  mother,  that  her  tears 
Have  stream'd  too  long  :  then  bid  her  weep  no  more : 
Bid  her  forget  the  husband  and  the  son, 
In  Barbarossa's  arms? 

Zaph.  O  basely  false! 

Thou  art  some  creeping  slave  to  Barbarossa, 
Sent  to  surprise  my  unsuspecting  heart! 
Vile  slave,  begone !  my  son  betray  me  thus ! 
Could  he  have  e'er  conceiv'd  so  base  a  purpose, 


My  griefs  for  him  should  end  in  great  disdain. 
But  he  was  brave,  and  scorn'd  a  thought  so  vile. 
Wretched  Zaphira  !  how  art  thou  become 
The  sport  of  slaves  !  [woes 

Selim.  Yet  hope  for  peace,  unhappy  queen  !  thy 
May  yet  have  end. 

Zaph.  Why  Weep'st  thou,  crocodile? 
Thy  treacherous  tears  are  vain. 

Selim.  My  tears  are  honest. 
I  am  not  what  thou  think'st. 

Zaph.  What  art  thou  then?  [Seljm's 

Selim.  Oh,  my  full  heart !  I  am  thy  friend,  and 
I  come  not  to  insult,  but  heal  thy  woes  :  [thee, 
Now  check  thy  heart's  wild  tumult,  while  I  tell 
Perhaps,  thy  son  yet  lives. 

Zaph.  Lives!  Oh,  gracious  heaven  ! 
Do  I  not  dream  ?  Say,  stranger,  didst  thon  tell  me, 
Perhaps  my  Selim  lives?  What  do  I  ask? 
Wild,  wild  and  fruitless  hope!  What  mortal  pow'r 
Can  e'er  reanimate  his  mangled  corse, 
Shoot  life  into  the  cold  and  silent  tomb, 
Or  bid  the  ruthless  grave  give  up  its  dead? 

Selim.  O,  pow'rful  nature  !  thou  wilt  sure  betray 
..me-  (Aside.) 

Thy  Selim  lives  :  for  since  his  rumour d  death, 
I  saw  him  at  Oran. 

Zaph.  O,  generous  youth !  who  art  thou  ? 

Selim.  A  friendless  youth,  self-banish'd  with  thy 

son  ; 

Long  his  companion  in  distress  and  danger : 
One  who  rever'd  thy  worth  in  prosp'rous  days, 
And  more  reveres  thy  virtue  in  distress. 

Zaph.  O,  gentle  stranger!  mock  not  my  woes, 
But  tell  me  truly,  does  my  Selim  live? 

Selim.  He  does,  by  heav'n  !  [pay'st 

Zaph.  O,  generous  heav'n  !  thou,  at  length,  o'er- 
My  bitterest  pangs,  if  my  dear  Selim  lives. 
And  does  he  still  remember 
His  father's  wrongs,  and  mine? 

Selim.  He  bade  me  tell  thee, 
That  in  his  heart  indelibly  are  stamp'd 
His  father's  wrongs,  and  thine:  that  he  but  waits 
Till  awful  justice  may  unsheath  her  sword. 
That,  till  the  arrival  of  that  happy  hour, 
Deep  in  his  soul  the  hidden  fire  shall  glow, 
And  his  breast  labour  with  the  great  revenge. 

Zaph.  Eternal  blessings  crown  my  virtuous  son! 

Selim.  Much  honour'd  queen,  farewell! 

Zaph.  Not  yet,  not  yet ;  indulge  a  mother's  love. 
In  thee,  the  kind  companion  of  his  griefs, 
Methinks  I  see  my  Selim  stand  before  me. 
Depart  not  yet.     A  thousand  fond  requests 
Crowd  on  my  mind.  Wishes,  and  pray'rs,  and  tears, 
Are  all  I  have  to  give.     O,  bear  him  these  ! 

Selim.  Take  comfort  then ;  for,  know,  thy  son, 

o'erjoy'd 

To  rescue  thee,  would  bleed  at  ev'ry  vein. 
"Bid  her,"  he  said,  "yet  hope  we  maybe  bless'd. 
Bid  her  remember  that  the  ways  of  heav'n, 
Though  dark,  are  just :  that  oft  some  guardian  pow'r 
Attends,  unseen,  to  save  the  innocent. 
But  if  high  heaven  decrees  our  fall,  oh  !  bid  her 
Firmly  to  wait  the  stroke,  prepar'd  alike 
To  live  or  die."     And  then  he  wept  as  I  do. 

Zaph.  O,  righteous  heaven  ! 
Protect  his  tender  years  ! 

Be  thou  his  guide  through  dangers  and  distress  ; 
Soften  the  rigours  of  his  cruel  exile, 
And  lead  him  to  his  throne !  [Exit. 

Selim.  Now,  swelling  heart, 
Indulge  the  luxury  of  grief;  flow  tears  ; 
And  rain  down  transports  in  the  shape  of  sorrow. 
Yes ,  I  have  sooth'd  her  woes  ;  have  found  her  noble  ; 
And,  to  have  giv'n  this  respite  to  her  pangs, 
O'erpays  all  pain  and  peril.     Pow'rful  virtue! 
How  infinite  thy  joys,  when  even  thy  griefs 
Are  pleasing!  thou,  superior  to  the  frowns 
Of  fate,  canst  pour  thy  sunshine  o'er  the  soul, 
And  brighten  woe  to  rapture. 
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Enter  OTHMAN  am*  SADI. 
Honour'd  friends  ! 
How  goes  the  night? 

Sadi.  Tis  well  nigh  midnight. 

Oth.  What!  in  tears,  my  prince? 

Selim.  But  tears  of  joy  :  for  I  have  seen  Zaphira, 
And  pour'd  the  balm  of  peace  into  her  breast : 
Think  not  these  tears  unnerve  ine,  valiant  friends ; 
They  have  but  harmouiz'd  my  soul ;  and  wak'd 
All  that  is  man  within  me,  to  disdain 
Peril  or  death.     What  tidings  from  the  city  ? 

Sadi.  All,  all  is  ready.     Our  confed'rate  friends 
Burn  with  impatience  till  the  hour  arrive. 

Selim.  What  is  the  signal  of  th'  appointed  hour? 

Sadi.  The  midnight  watch  gives  signal  of  our 

meeting : 

And  when  the  second  watch  of  night  is  rung, 
The  work  of  death  begins. 

Selim.  Speed,  speed,  ye  minutes  ! 
Now  let  the  rising  whirlwind  shake  Algiers, 
And  justice  guide  the  storm. 
Let  your  zeal  hasten  on  the  great  event : 
The  tyrant's  daughter  found,  and  knew  me  here, 
And  half  suspects  the  cause. 

Oth.  Too  daring  prince, 
Retire  with  us ;  her  fears  will  sure  betray  thee. 

Selim.  What !  leave  my  helpl  ess  mother  here  a  prey 
To  cruelty  and  lust?  I'll  perish  first! 
This  very  night  the  tyrant  threatens  violence  ; 
I'll  watch  his  steps  ;  I'll  haunt  him  through  the 

palace ; 

And,  should  he  meditate  a  deed  so  vile, 
I'll  hover  o'er  him  like  an  unseen  pestilence, 
And  blast  him  in  his  guilt! 

Sadi.  Intrepid  prince ! 
Worthy  of  empire!  Yet  accept  my  life, 
My  worthless  life ;  do  thou  retire  with  Othman  j 
I  will  protect  Zaphira. 

Selim.  Think'st  thou,  Sadi, 
That  when  the  trying  hour  of  peril  comes, 
Selim  will  shrink  into  a  common  man? 
Worthless  were  he  to  rule  who  dares  not  claim 
Pre-eminence  in  danger.     Urge  no  more  : 
Here  shall  my  station  be';  and  if  I  fall, 
O,  friends,  let  me  have  vengeance !     Tell  me  now, 
Where  is  the  tyrant  1 

Oth.  Revelling  at  the  banquet. 

Selim.  'Tis  good.     Now  tell  me  how  our  pow'rs 
are  destin'd  ? 

Sadi.  Near  ev'ry  port  a  secret  band  is  posted  ; 
By  these  the  watchful  centinels  must  perish  ; 
The  rest  is  easy  ;  for  the  glutted  troops 
Lie  drown'd  in  sleep ;  the  dagger's  cheapest  prey. 
Almanzor  with  his  friends,  will  circle  round 
The  avenues  of  the  palace.     Othman  and  I 
Will  join  our  brave  confederates  (all  sworn 
To  conquer  or  to  die,)  and  burst  the  gates 
Of  this  foul  den.     Then  tremble,  Barbarossa. 

Selim.  Oh  !  how  the  approach  of  this  great  hour 
Fires  all  my  soul ;  but,  valiant  friends,  I  charge  you, 
Reserve  the  murd'rer  to  my  just  revenge} 
My  poignard  claims  his  blood. 

Oth.  Forgive  me,  prince; 
Forgive  my  doubts  ;  think,  should  the  fair  Irene — 

Selim.  Thy  doubts  are  vain.     I  would  not  spare 

the  tyrant, 

Though  the  sweet  maid  lay  weeping  at  my  feet ; 
Nay,  should  he  fall  by  any  hand  but  mine, 
By  heav'n!  I'd  think  my  honour'd  father's  blood 
Scarce  half  reveng'd :  rny  love,  indeed,  is  strong; 
But  love  shall  yield  to  justice. 

Sadi.  Gallant  prince ! 
Bravely  resolv'd. 

Selim.  But  is  the  city  quiet  1  [streets, 

Sadi.  All,  all  is  hush'd.     Throughout  the  empty 
Nor  voice,  nor  sound;  as  if  the  inhabitants, 
Like  the  presaging  herds,  that  seek  the  covert 
Ere  the  loud  thunder  rolls,  had  inly  felt 
Arid  shuun'd  th'  impending  uproar. 


Oth.  There  is  a  solemn  horror  in  the  night,  too, 
That  pleases  me;  a  general  pause  through  nature; 
The  winds  are  hush'd — 

Sadi.  And  as  I  pass'd  the  beach, 
The  lazy  billow  scarce  could  lash  the  shore  ; 
No  star  peeps  through  the  firmament  of  beav'n — 

Selim.  And,  lo  !  where  eastward,  o'er  the  sullen 

wave, 

The  waning  moon,  depriv'd  of  half  her  orb, 
Rises  in  blood  ;  her  beam,  well  nigh  extinct 
Faintly  contends  with  darkness—          (Bell  tolls.") 
Hark  '.—what  meant 
Thattollingbein 

Oth.  It  sounds  the  midnight  watch. 

Sadi.  This  was  the  signal — 

Come,  Othman,  we  are  call'd  ;  the  passing  minutes 
Chide  our  dela^  ;  brave  Othman,  let  us  hence. 

Selim.    One    last  embrace! — nor     doubt,     but 

crown'd  with  glory, 

We  soon  shall  meet  again.     But,  oh,  remember — 
Amid  the  tumult's  rage,  remember  mercy; 
Stain  not  a  righteous  cause  with  guiltless  blood  ; 
Warn  our  brave  friends,    that  we  unsheath  the 

sword, 

Not  to  destroy,  but  save — nor  let  blind  zeal, 
Or  wanton  cruelty,  e'er  turn  its  edge 
On  age  or  innocence  ;  or  bid  us  strike 
Where  the  most  pitying  angel  in  the  skies, 
That  now  looks  on  us  from  nis  bless'd  abode, 
Would  wish  that  we  should  spare. 

Oth.  So  may  we  prosper, 
As  mercy  shall  direct  us  ! 

Selim.  Farewell,  friends ! 

Sadi.  Intrepid  prince,  farewell ! 

[Exc.unt  Othman  and  Sadi. 

Selim.  Now  sleep  and  silence 
Brood  o'er  the  city. — The  devoted  centinel 
Now  takes  his  lonely  stand,  and  idly  dreams 
Of  that  to-morrow  he  shall  never  see. 
In  this  dread  interval,  O  busy  thought, 
From  outward  things  descend  into  thyself — 
Search  deep  my  heart ;  bring  with  thee  awful  con 
science, 

And  firm  resolve ;  that,  in  th'  approaching  hour 
Of  blood  and  horror,  I  may  stand  unmov'd  ; 
Nor  fear  to  strike  where  justice  calls,  nor  dare 
To  strike  where  she  forbids. 
Witness,  ye  pow'rs  of  heav'n, 
That  not  from  you,  but  from  the  murd'rer's  eye, 
I  wrap  myself  in  night. — To  you  I  stand 
Reveal'd  in  noon-tide  day. — Oh,  could  I  arm 
My  hand  with  power !  then,  like  to  you,  array'd 
In  storm  and  fire,  my  swift-avenging  thunder 
Should  blast  this  tyrant.     But  since  fate  denies 
That  privilege,  I'll  seize  on  what  it  gives  ; 
Like  the  deep-cavern'd  earthquake,  burst  beneath 

him, 

And  whelm  his  throne,  his  empire,  and  himself, 
In  one  prodigious  ruin.  [Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  palace. 
Enter  IRENE  and  ALADIN. 

Irene.  But  didst  thou  tell  him,  Aladin,  my  fears 
Brook  no  delay. 

Aladin.  I  did. 

Irene.  Why  comes  he  not? 
Oh,  what  a  dreadful  dream  ! — 'tis  surely  more 
Than  troubled  fancy  ;  never  was  my  soul 
Shook  with  such  hideous  phantoms.  Still  he  lingers! 
Return,  return ;  and  tell  him,  that  his  daughter 
Dies,  till  she  warn  him  of  his  threat'ning  ruin. 

Aladin.  Behold,  he  comes.  [Exit. 

Enter  BARBAROSSA  and  Guards. 

Bar.  Thou  bane  of  all  my  joys ! 
Some  gloomy  planet  surely  rul'd  thy  birth. 
Ev'n  now  thy  ill-tim'd  fear  suspends  the  banquet, 
And  damps  the  festal  hour. 
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Irene.  Forgive  my  fear.  [thy  brain  ? 

Bar.  What  fear,  what  phantom   hath  possess'd 

Irene.  Oh,  guard  thee  from  the  terrors  of  this 
For  terrors  lurk  unseen.  [night ; 

Bar.  What  terror1?  speak. 
Say  what  thou  dread'st,  and  why !  I  have  a  soul 
To  meet  the  blackest  dangers  undismay'd. 

Irene.  Let  not  my  father  check,  with  stern  re 
buke, 

The  warning  voice  of  nature.     For  ev'n  now, 
Retir'd  to  rest,  soon  as  I  clos'dmine  eyes, 
A  horrid  vision  rose — methought  I  saw 
Young  Selim  rising  from  the  silent  tomb  : 


ig  roof 

Was  cleft  in  twain,  and  gave  the  p'hantom  entrance. 
Swift  he  descended  with  terrific  brow, 
Rush'd  on  my  guardless  father  at  the  banquet, 
And  plung'd  his  furious  dagger  in  thy  breast. 

Bar.  Wouldst  thou  appal  me  by  a  brain-sick 
Get  thee  to  rest.  [vision  ? 

Irene.  Yet  hear  me,  dearest  father. 

Bar.  Provoke  me  not. 

Irene.  Merciful  heav'n,  instruct  me  what  to  do! 

Enter  ALADIN. 

Bar.  What  means  thy  looks'?  why  dost  thou 
gaze  so  wildly? 

Aladin.  I  hasted  to  inform  thee,  that  er'n  now, 
Rounding  the  watch,  I  met  the  brave  Abdalla, 
Breathless  with  tidings  of  a  rumour  dark, 
That  young  Selim  is  yet  alive. 

Bar.  May  plagues  consume  the  tongue 
Thatbroach'd  the  falsehood!  'tis  not  possible — 
What  did  he  tell  thee  further? 

Aladin.  More  he  said  not : 
Save  only,  that  the  spreading  rumour  wak'd 
A  spirit  of  revolt. 

Irene.  O  gracious  father !  [fears 

Bar.  The  rumour's  false,  and  yet,  your  coward 
Infect  me — what!  shall  I  be  terrified 
By  midnight  visions?    I'll  not  believe  it. 

Aladin.  But  this  gathering  rumour — 
Think  but  on  that,  my  lord. 

Bar.  Infernal  darkness 

Swallow  the  slave  that  rais'dit !— hark  thee,  Aladin 
See  that  the  watch  be  doubled ; 
Find  out  this  stranger,  Achmet ;  and  forthwith 
Let  him  be  brought  before  me.  [Exeunt  two  Guards* 

Irene.  O  my  father ! 

I  do  conjure  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  thy  life, 
Retire,  and  trust  thee  to  thy  faithful  guards — 
See  not  this  Achmet.  [fore  me  ; 

Bar.  Not  see  him !  Forthwith  bring  the  slave  be- 
If  he  prove  false,  if  hated  Selim  live, 
I'll  heap  such  vengeance  on  him — 

Irene.  Mercy!  mercy! 

Bar.  Mercy !  to  whom  ? 

Irene.  Tome;  and  to  thyself ; 
To  him— to  all. — Thouthink'st  I  rave  ;  yet  true 
My  visions  are,  as  ever  prophet  utter'd 
When  heaven  inspires  his  tongue.       [with  dreams 

Bar.  Ne'er  did  the  moon-struck  madman  rave 
More  wild  than  thine.     Get  thee  to  rest ;  ere  yet 
Thy  folly  wakes  my  rage.    Call  Achmet  hither. 

Irene.  Thus  prostrate  on  my  knees : — O  see  him 

not, 

Selim  is  dead :  indeed  the  rumour's  false, 
There  is  no  danger  near ;  Or,  if  there  be, 
Achmet  is  innocent. 

Bar.  Off,  frantic  wretch ! 

This  ideot  dream  hath  turn'd  her  brain  to  madness. 
Hence  to  thy  chamber,  till  returning  morning 
Hath  calm'd  this  tempest — on  thy  duty,  hence ! 

Irene.  Yet  hear  the  voice  of  caution.  Cruel  fate! 
What  have  I  done  !  heav'n  shield  my  dearest  father! 
Heaven  shield  the  innocent  undone  Irene  ! 
Whate'er  the  event,  thy  doom  is  misery.      [Exit. 


Bar.  Her  words  are  wrapt  in  darkess.  Aladin, 
Forthwith  send  Achmet  hither.  Then  with  speed, 
Double  the  centinels.  [Exit  Aladin. 

Infernal  guilt ! 

How  dost  thou  rise  in  ev'ry  hideous  shape, 
Of  rage  and  doubt,  suspicion  and  despair, 
To  rend  my  soul.    Why  did  I  not 
Repent,  while  yet  my  crimes  were  delible ; 
Ere  they  had  struck  their  colours  thro'  my  soul, 
As  black  as  night  or  hell,  'tis  now  too  late. 
Take  me  all, 

Unfeeling  guilt!  oh,  banish,  if  thou  canst, 
This  fell  remorse,  and  ev'ry  fruitless  fear. 

Enter  SELIM  and  two  Guards. 
Come  hither,  slave ; 
Hear  me,  and  tremble.   Art  thou  what  thoa  seem'st? 

Selim.  Ha!  [founded. 

Bar.  Dost  thou  pause  ?  by  hell,  the  slave's  con- 

Selim.  That  Barbarossa  should  suspect  my  truth. 

Bar.  Take  heed !  for  by  the  hov'ring  pow'rs  of 

vengeance, 

If  I  do  find  thee  treach'rous,  I  will  doom  thee 
To  death  and  torment,  such  as  human  thought 
Ne'er  yet  conceiv'd.  Thou  com'st  beneath  the 

guise 

Of  Selim's  murderer.    Now  tell  me :  is  not 
That  Selim  yet  alive  ? 

Selim.  Selim  alive  ! 

Bar.  Perdition  on  thee!  dost  thou  echo  me? 
Answer  me  quick,  or  die  !         (Draws  his  daqqer.) 

Selim.  Yes,  freely  strike ; 
Already  hast  thou  given  the  fatal  wound, 
And  pierc'd  my  heart  with  thy  unkind  suspicion  ; 
Oh,  could  my  dagger  find  a  tongue  to  tell 
How  deep  it  drank  his  blood !  but  since  thy  doubt 
Thus  wrongs  my  zeal,  behold  my  breast,  strike 

here, 
For  bold  is  innocence. 

Bar.  I  scorn  the  task,  (Puts  up  his  dagger.) 
Time  shall  decide  thy  doom : — guards,  mark  me 

well. 

See  that  ye  watch  the  motions  of  this  slave; 
And  if  he  meditates  t'  escape  your  eye, 
Let  your  good  sabres  cleave  him  to  the  chine. 

Selim.  I   yield   me  to   thy  will,  and  when  thou 

know'st 

That  Selim  lives,  or  see'st  his  hated  face, 
Then  wreak  thy  vengeance  on  me. 

Bar.  Bear  him  hence. 
Yet,  on  your  lives,  await  me  within  call. 

[Exeunt  Selim  and  Guards. 

Call  Zaphira.  [Exit  a  Slave. 

If  Selim  lives,  then  what  is  Barbarossa? 
My  throne's  a  bubble,  that  but  floats  in  air, 
Till  marriage  rites  declare  Zaphira  mine. 
I  will  not  brook  delay.    By  love  and  vengeance, 
This  hour  decides  her  fate. 

Enter  ZAPHIRA. 
Well,  haughty  fair! 

Hath  reason  yet  subdu'd  thee  ?     Wilt  thou  hear 
The  voice  of  love? 

Zaph.  Why  dost  thou  vainly  urge  me? 
Thou  know'st  my  fix'd  resolve. 

Bar.  Can  aught  but  phrensy 
Rush  on  perdition  ? 

Zaph.  Therefore  shall  no  pow'r 
E'er  make  me  thine. 

Bar.  Nay,  sport  not  with  my  rage: 
Know,  that  thy  final  hour  of  choice  is  come. 

Zaph.  I  have  no  choice.     Think'st  thou  I  e'er 

will  wed 
The  murderer  of  my  lord? 

Bar.  Take  heed,  rash  queen! 
Tell  me  thy  last  resolve. 

Zaph.  Then  hear  me,  heav'n  ! 
Hear,  all  ye  pow'rs,  that  watch  o'er  innocence! 
Angels  of  light !  And  thou  dear  honour'd  shade 
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BARBAROSSA. 


[ACT  V, 


Of  my  departed  lord :  attend,  while  here 
I  ratity  with  vows  ray  last  resolve. 
If  e'er  I  wed  this  tyrant  murderer, 
If  t  pollute  me  with  this  horrid  union, 
May  ye,  the  ministers  of  heav'n,  depart, 
Nor  shed  your  influence  on  the  guilty  scene  ! 
May  horror  blacken  all  our  dajs  and  nights! 
May  discord  light  the  nuptial  torch!  and  rising 

fiends  in  trumph  howl 
Around  th'  accursed  bed  ! 

Bar.  Begone,  remorse ! 

Guards  do  your  office :    Drag  her  to  the  altar, 
Heed  not  her  tears  or  cries. 

(Guards  go  to  seize  Zaphira.) 

Zaph.  O  spare  me !     Heav'n  protect  -  me !     O 

my  son, 

"Wertthou  but  here,  to  save  thy  helpless  mother ! 
What  shall  I  do?  Undone,  undone  Zaphira! 

Enter  SELIM,  and  Guards. 

Selim.  Who  call'd  on  Achmet  ?    Did  not  Barba- 

rossa 
Require  me  here  ? 

Bar.  Officious  slave,  retire ! 
I  call'd  thee  not. 

Zaph.  O  kind  and  gen'rous  stranger,  lend  thy  aid ! 
O  rescue  me  from  these  impending  horrors  ! 
Heav'n  will  reward  thy  pity ! 

Selim.  Pity  her  woes,  O  mighty  Barbarossa ! 

Bar.  Rouse  not  my  vengeance,  slave  ! 

Selim.  O  hear  me,  near  me  !  (Kneels.) 

Bar.  Curse  on  thy  forward  zeal! 

Selim.  Yet,  yet  have  mercy. 

(  Lays  hold  of  Barbarossa 's  garment. ) 

Bar.  Presuming  slave,  begone  !  (Strikes Selim.) 

Selim.  Nay,  then, — die,  tyrant! 

(Rises  and  aims  to  stab  Barbarossa,  who  wrests 
his  dagger  from  him. ) 

Bar.  Ah,  traitor  !  have  I  caught  thee? 
Hold— forbear.        (To  the  Slaves,  who  offer  to  kill 

Selim.) 

Kill  him  not  yet — I  will  have  greater  vengeance. 
Perfidious  wretch,  who  art  thou? — Bring  the  rack : 
Let  that  extort  the  secrets  of  his  heart. 

Selim.  Thy  impious   threats  are  lost !    I  know, 

that  death 

And  torments  are  my  doom.    Yet,  ere  I  die, 
I'll  strike  thy  soul  with  horror.    Off,  vile  habit! 
If  thou  dar'st,  [voice 

Now   view  me!     Hear  me,  tyrant!    while,  with 
More  terrible  than  thunder,  I  proclaim, 
That  he,  who  aitn'd  the  dagger  at  thy  heart, 
Is  Selim! 

Zaph.  O  heav'n!  my  son!    my  son!       (Faints.) 

Selim.  Unhappy  mother !  (Runs  to  embrace  her.) 

Bar.  Tear  them  asunder.  (  Guards  separate  them.) 

Selim.  Barb'rous,  barb'rous  ruffians! 

Bar.  Slaves,  seize  the  traitor. 

(They  offer  to  seize  him.) 

Selim.  Off,  ye  vile  slaves !  I  am  your  king!  Re 
tire, 

And  tremble  at  my  frowns !  That  is  the  traitor — 
That  is  the  murd'rer — tyrant  ravisher!  Seize  him, 
And  do  your  country  right. 

Bar.  Ah,  coward  dogs  ! 
Start  ye  at  words  1 — or  seize  him,  or  by  hell, 
This  dagger  sends  you  all —  (They  seize  him.) 

Selim.  Dost  thou  revive,  unhappy  queen ! 
Now  arm  my  soul  with  patience. 

Zaph.  My  dear  son ! 

Do  I  then  live,  once  more  to  see  my  Selim. 
But  oh — to  see  thee  thus  ! 

Selim.  Canst  thou  behold 
Her  speechless  agonies,  and  not  relent  1 

Bar.  At  length  revenge  is  mine !  slaves,  force 
her  hence!  [quer'd! 

Selim.  Lo,  Barbarossa!  thou  at  length  hast  con- 
Behold  a  hapless  prince,  o'erwhelm'd  with  woes, 

(Kneels.) 


Prostrate  before  thy  feet!  not  for  myself 
I  plead.     Yes,  plunge  the  dagger  in  my  breast ! 
Tear,  tear  me  piecemeal !     But,  oh,  spare  Zaphira! 
Yet — yet  relent !  force  not  her  matron  honour ! 
Reproach  not  heav'n. 

Bar.  Have  1  then  bent  thy  pride? 
Why,  this  is  conquest  ev'n  beyond  my  hope ! — 
Lie  there,  thou  slave  !  lie  till  Zaphira's  cries 
Arouse  thee  from  thy  posture  !  [wretch  ! 

Selim.    Dost  thou  insult   my    griefs?    unmanly 
Curse  on  the  fear,  that  could  betray  my  limbs, 

(Rising.) 

My  coward  limbs,  to  this  dishonest  posture. 
Long  have  I  scorn'd,  I  now  defy,  thy  pow'r. 

Bar.  I'll  put  thy  boasted  virtue  to  the  trial. 
Slaves,  bear  him  to  the  rack. 

Zaph.  O  spare  my  son  ! 
Sure  filial  virtue  never  was  a  crime. 
Save  but  my  son !     I  yield  me  to  thy  wish. 
What  do  I  say?  The  marriage  vow — O  horror! 
This  hour  shall  make  me  thine ! 

Selim.  What!  doom  thyself 
The  guilty  partner  of  a  murd'rer's  bed, 
Whose  hands  yet  reek  with   thy  dear  hushand's 

blood ! 

To  be  the  mother  of  destructive  tyrants — 
The  curses  of  mankind!  by  heav'n,  I  swear, 
The  guilty  hour,  that  gives  thee  to  the  arms 
Of  that  detested  murderer,  shall  end 
This  hated  life ! 

Bar.  Or  yield  thee,  or  he  dies !          [greatness ; 

Zaph.  The    conflict's  past.     I  will    resume  my 
We'll  bravely  die,  as  we  have  liv'd, — with  honour! 

(Embracing.) 

Selim.  Now,  tyrant,  pour  thy  fiercest  fury  on  us. 
Now  see,  despairing  guilt,  that  virtue  still 
Shall  conquer,  tho'  in  ruin. 

Bar.  Drag  them  hence : 
Her  to  the  altar :— Selim  to  his  fate. 

(Guards  seize  them.) 

Selim.  One  last  embrace ! 
Farewell,  farewell  for  ever  ! 

(Guards struggle  with  them.) 

Zaph.  One  moment  yet ! — Pity  a  mother's  pangs  ! 
O  Selim! 

Selim.  O  my  mother ! 

[Exeunt  Selim,  Zaphira,  and  Guards. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— The  Palace. 
Enter  BARBAROSSA,  ALADIN,  and  Guards. 

Bar.  Is  the  watch  doubled  ?  Are  the  gates  secur'd 
Against  suprise? 

Aladin.  They  are,  and  mock  th'  attempt 
Offeree  or  treachery. 

Bar.  This  whisper'd  rumour 
Of  dark  conspiracy 

Seems  but  a  false  alarm.     Our  spies,  sent  out, 
Affirm,  that  sleep 
Has  wrapp'd  the  city. 

Aladin.  But  while  Selim  lives, 
Destruction  lurks  within  the  palace  walls. 

Bar.  Right,  Aladin.  His  hour  of  fate  approaches. 
How  goes  the  night? 

Aladin.  The  second  watch  is  near. 

Bar.  'Tiswell:  whene'er  it  rings,  the  traitor  dies ; 
So  hath  my  will  ordain'd.     I'll  seize  the  occasion 
While  I  may  fairly  plead  my  life's  defence. 
Yet  first  the  rack  shall  rend 
Each  secret  from  his  heart. 
Haste,  seek  out  Othman  : 
Go,  tell  him,  that  destruction  and  the  sword 
Hang  o'er  young  Selim's  head,  if  swift  compliance 
Plead  not  his  pardon.  \_Exit  Aladin. 

Stubborn  fortitude! 

Had  he  not  interposed,  success  had  crown'd 
My  love,  now  hopeless.    Then  let  vengeance  seize 
him. 


SCENE  2.] 


BARBAROSSA. 
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Enter  IRENE. 

Irene.  O,  night  of  horror!  Hear  me,  honour'd 
If  e'er  Irene's  peace  was  dear  to  thee,  [father! 
Now  hear  me ! 

Bar.  Impious!  dar'st  thou  disobey? 
Did  not  my  sacred  will  ordain  thee  hence? 
Get  thee  to  rest ;  for  death  is  stirring  here. 

Irene.  O  fatal  words  !    By  ev'ry  sacred  tie, 
Recal  the  dire  decree. 

Bar.  What  would'stthou  say? 
Whom  plead  for! 

Irene.  For  a  brave  unhappy  prince, 
Sentenc'd  to  die. 

Bar.  And  justly.     But  this  hour 
The  traitor  half  fulfill'd  thy  dream,  and  aim'd 
His  dagger  at  my  heart.  [fortitude 

Irene.  Wouldst  thou  not  love  the  child,  whose 
Should  hazard  life  for  thee?  Oh,  think  on  that! 
The  noble  mind  hates  not  a  virtuous  foe: 
His  gen'rous  purpose  was  to  save  a  mother. 

Bar.  Damn'd  was  his  purpose  ;  and  accurst  art 

thou, 

Whose  perfidy  would  save  the  dark  assassin, 
Who  sought  thy  father's  life.     Hence!  from  my 
sight. 

Irene.  Oh,  never,  till  thy  mercy  spare  mySelim! 

Bar.  Thy  Selim?  Thine? 

Irene.  Thou  know'st,  by  gratitude  [me, 

He's  mine.     Had  not  his  generous  hand  redeem'd 
What,  then,  had  been  Irene?    Oh!  but  spare  the 

gen'rous  youth, 
Who  sav'd  me  from  dishonour. 

Bar.  By  the  pow'rs 

Of  great  revenge,  thy  fond  entreaties  seal 
His  instant  death.     In  him  I'll  punish  thee. 
Away !  [fears 

Irene.  O  Selim !  gen'rous  youth  !  how  have  my 
Betray'd  thee  to  destruction ! 
Inhuman  father !  Gen'rous,  injur'd  prince  ! 
Methinks  I  see  thee  stretch'd  upon  the  rack, 
Hear  thy  expiring  groans  :  O,  horror !  horror ! 
What  shall  I  do  to  save  him?  Vain,  alas  ! 
Vain  are  my  tears  and  pray'rs  :    At  least,  I'll  die. 
Death  shall  unite  us  yet.  [Exit  Irene. 

Bar.  O  torment !  torment ! 
Ev'n  in  the  midst  of  pow'r!  the  vilest  slave 
More  happy  far  than  I  :  the  very  child, 
Whom  my  love  cherish'd  from  her  infant  years, 
Conspires  to  blast  my  peace.     O,  false  ambition  ! 
Whither  hast  thou  lur  d  me  ? 
Ev'n  to  this  giddy  height ;  where  now  I  stand, 
Forsaken,  comfortless,  with  not  a  friend, 
In  whom  my  soul  can  trust. 

Enter  ALADIN. 
Now,  Aladin, 
Hast  thou  seen  Othman? 
He  will  not,  sure,  conspire  against  my  peace. 

Aladin.  He's  fled,  my  lord.     I  dread  some  lurk 
ing  ruin. 

The  centinel  on  watch  says,  that  he  pass'd 
The  gate,  since  midnight,  with  an  unknown  friend: 
And,  as  they  pass'd,  Othman  in  whisper  said, 
Now  farewell,  bloody  tyrant ! 

Bar.  Slave,  thou  liest. 
He  did  not  dare  to  say  it ;  or,  if  he  did, 
Why  dost  thou  wound  my  ear 
By  the  foul  repetition ? 
What's  to  be  done?  Some  mischief  lurks  unseen. 

Aladin.  Prevent  it  then. 

Bar.  By  Selim's  instant  death. 
Is  the  rack  prepar'd? 

Aladin.  'Tis  ready. 

Along  the  ground  he  lies,  o'erwhelm'd  with  chains ; 
The  ministers  of  death  stand  round,  and  wait 
Thy  last  command. 

Bar.  Once  more  I'll  try  to  bend 
His  stubborn  soul :  Conduct  me  forthwith  to  him ; 
And,  if  he  now  refuse  my  proffer'd  kindness, 
Destruction  swallows  him.  .        [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — A  Prison  in  the  palace. 

SELIM  discovered  in  Chains,  Executioners,  Officers, 
Sfc.  and  rack. 

Selim.  I  pray  you,  friends, 
When  I  am  dead,  let  not  indignity 
Insult  these  poor  remains  ;  see  them  interr'd 
Close  "by  my  father's  tomb.     I  ask  no  more. 

Offi.  They  shall. 

Selim.  How  goes  the  night? 

Offi.  Thy  hour  of  fate, 
The  second  watch,  is  near. 

Selim.  Let  it  come  on  : 
I  am  prepar'd. 

Enter  BARBAROSSA. 
*  Bar. 'So  ;  raise  him  from  the  ground. 

(They  raise  him.) 

Perfidious  boy  !  behold  the  just  rewards 
Of  guilt  arid  treachery.     Didst  thou  not  give 
Thy  forfeit  life,  whene'er  I  should  behold 
Selim's  detested  face? 

Selim.  Then  take  it,  tyrant. 

Bar.  Didst  thou  not  aim  a  dagger  at  my  heart? 

Selim.  I  did. 

Bar.  Yet  heav'n  defeated  thy  intent ; 
And  sav'd  me  from  the  dagger. 

Selim.  'Tis  not  ours 

To  question  heav'n.    Th'  intent,  and  not  the  deed 
Is  in  our  pow'r ;  and,  therefore,  who  dares  greatly, 
Does  greatly. 

Bar.  Yet  bethink  thee,  stubborn  boj, 
What  horrors  now  surround  thee. 

Selim.  Think'st  thou,  tyrant, 
I  came  so  ill  prepar'd? 
He  who  can  bravely  dare,  can  bravely  suffer. 

Bar.  Yet,  lo,  I  come,  by  pity  led,  to  spare  tbee. 
Relent,  and  save  Zaphira ;  for  the  bell 
Ev'n  now  expects  the  centinel  to  toll 
The  signal  of  thy  death. 

Selim.  Let  guilt  like  thine 
Tremble  at  death :  I  scorn  its  darkest  frown. 
Hence,  tyrant!  nor  profane  my  dying  hour. 

Bar.  Then  take  thy  wish,  (Bell tolls.) 

There  goes  the  fatal  knell. 
Thy  fate  is  seal'd.     Not  all  thy  mother's  tears, 
Nor  pray'rs,  nor  eloquence  of  grief,  shall  save  thee 
From  instant  death. 
Yet,  ere  the  assassin  die, 
Let  torment  wring  each  secret  from  his  heart. 
The  traitor,  Othman,  is  fled  :  conspiracy 
Lurks  in  the  womb  of  night,  and  threatens  ruin. 
Spare  not  the  rack,  nor  cease,  till  it  extort 
The  lurking  treason.  [Exit  Barbarossa. 

Selim.  Come  on,  then.  (They  bind  him.) 

Begin  the  work  of  death.  What !  bound  with  cords, 
Like  a  vile  criminal?  O,  valiant  friends, 
When  will  ye  give  me  vengeance? 

Enter  IRENE. 

Irene.  Stop  !  O,  stop ! 
Hold  your  accursed  hands  !  on  me,  on  me, 
Pour  allyour  torments.  How  shall  I  approach  thee? 

Selim.  These  are  thy  father's  gifts ;  yet  thou  art 

guiltless : 

Then  let  me  take  thee  to  my  heart,  thou  best, 
Most  amiable  of  women! 

Irene.  Rather  curse  me, 
As  the  betrayer  of  thy  virtue. 

Setim.  Ah! 

Irene.  'Twas  I ;  my  fears,  my  frantic  fears,  be- 

tray'd  thee.  * 

Thus,  falling  at  thy  feet,  may  I  but  hope 
For  pardon  ere  I  die ! 

Selim.  Hence!  to  thy  father! 

Irene.  Never !  O,  never !  Crawling  in  the  dust, 
I'll  clasp  thy  feet,  and  bathe  them  with  my  tears  j 
Tread  me  to  earth  :  I  never  will  complain  j 
But  my  last  breath  shallbless  thee. 
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Selim.  Lov'd  Irene! 
What  hath  my  fury  done? 

Irene.  Canst  thou,  then, 
Forgive  and  pity  me  ? 

Selim.  I  do,  I  do. 

Irene.  On  my  knees 

Thus  let  me  thank  thee,  generous,  injur'd  prince  ! 
O,  earth  and  heaven  !  that  such  unequall'd  worth 
Should  meet  so  hard  a  fate  !  that  I — that  I, 
"Whom  his  love  rescu'd  from  the  depth  of  woe, 
Shonld  be  th'  accurst  destroyer !  strike,  in  pity, 
And  end  this  hated  life. 

Selim.  Cease,  dear  Irene. 

Submit  to  heaven's  high  will.     I  charge  thee,  live  5 
And,  to  thy  utmost  pow'r,  protect  from  wrong 
My  helpless,  friendless  mother. 

Irene.  With  my  life 

I'll  shield  her  from  each  wrong.    That  hope  alone 
Can  tempt  me  to  prolong  a  life  of  woe. 

Selim.  O,  my  ungovern'd  rage !  to  frown  on  thee ! 
Thus  let  me  expiate  the  cruel  wrong,  (Embracing.} 
And  mingle  rapture  with  the  pains  of  death. 

Offi.  No  more  :  prepare  the  rack. 

Irene.  Stand  off,  ye  fiends!  here  will  I  cling. 
No  pow'r  on  earth  shall  part  us, 
Till  I  have  sav'd  my  Selim. 

(A  shout.     Clashing  of  swords.) 

Offi.  Hark!  What  noise 
Strikes  on  mine  ear !  (Shouts.) 

Selim.  Again! 

Aladin.  (Without.)  Arm,  arm!    Treach'ry  and 
murder !  (Executioners  go  to  seize  Selim.) 

Selim.  Off,  slaves !  or  I  will  turn  my  chains  to 
And  dash  you  piece-meal.  [arms, 

Enter  ALADIN. 

Aladin.  Where  is  the  king"? 
The  foe  ponrs  in. 

Offi.  Death  and  ruin ! 
Follow  me,  slaves,  and  save  him. 

[Exeunt  Aladin,  Officer,  and  Guards. 

Selim.  Now,  bloody  tyrant !    Now,  thy  hour  is 
come! 

Irene.  Whom  dost  thou  mean?  my  father? 

Selim.  Yes :  thy  father, 
Who  murder' d  mine. 

Irene.  Is  there  no  room  for  mercy  1 
Must  he,  then,  die? 

Let  me  but  see  my  father  ere  he  perish : 
Let  me  but  pay  my  parting  duty  to  him. 

(Clash  of  swords.) 
Hark !  'twas  the  clash  of  swords :  heav'n  save  my 

father! 
O,  cruel,  cruel  Selim!  [Exit  Irene. 

Selim.  Curse  on  this  servile  chain,  that  binds  me 
In  pow'rless  ignominy  j  while  my  sword  [fast 
Should  haunt  its  prey,  and  cleave  the  tyrant  down. 

Oth.  (Without.)  Where  is  the  prince? 

Selim.  Here,  Othman,  bound  to  earth : 
Set  me  but  free.     O,  cursed,  cursed  chain? 

Enter  OTHMAN  and  Party,  who  free  Selim. 
Oth.  O,  my  brave  prince !  heav'n  favours  our 
design.  (Embraces  him.) 

Take  that :  I  need  not  bid  thee  use  it  nobly. 

(Giving  him  a  sword.) 

Selim.  Now,  Barbarossa,  let  my  arm  meet  thine : 

'Tis  all  I  ask  of  heav  'n.  [Exit  Selim. 

Oth.  Guard  ye  the  prince :  [Part  go  out. 

Pursue  his  steps.    Now  this  way  let  us  turn, 

And  seek  the  tyrant.  [Exeunt  Othman,  Sfc. 

SCENE  III. — A  Court  in  thepalace. 

Enter  BARBAROSSA. 

Bar.  Empire  is  lost,  and  life  :  yet  brave  revenge 
Shall  close  my  life  in  glory. 

Enter  OTHMAN. 
Have  I  found  thee, 
Dissembling  traitor?  Die !  (They fight.  Barb.falls.) 


BARBAROSSA.  [ACT  V. 

Enter  SELIM  awdSADI. 

Selim.  The  foe  gives  way :  sure  this  way  went 

the  storm. 
Where  is  the  tiger  fled  ?    What  do  I  see  ? 

Sadi.  Algiers  is  free. 

Oth.  This  sabre  did  the  deed. 

Selim.  I  envy  thee  the  blow  :  yet  valour  scorns 
To  wound  the  fallen.     But  if  life  remain, 
I  will  speak  daggers  to  his  guilty  soul. 
Hoa!  Barbarossa!  tyrant!  murderer! 
'Tis  Selim,  Selim  calls  thee! 

Bar.  Off,  ye  fiends  ! 

Torment  me  not.     O,  Selim,  art  thou  there? 
Swallow  me,  earth! 
Oh,  that  I  ne'er  had  wrong'd  thee ! 

Selim.  Dost  thou,  then, 

Repent  thee  of  thy  crimes?  He  does,  he  does! 
He  grasps  my  hand :  see,  the  repentant  tear 
Starts  from  his  eye.     Dost  thou  indeed  repent? 
Why,  then,  I  do  forgive  thee  :  from  my  soul 
I  freely  do  forgive  thee  :  and  if  crimes, 
Abhorr'd  as  thine,  dare  plead  to  heav'n  for  mercy, 
May  heav'n  have  mercy  on  thee. 

Bar.  Gen'rous  Selira ! 

Too  good.    I  have  a  daughter :  oh,  protect  her ! 
Let  not  my  crimes —  (Dies.} 

Oth.  There  fled  the  guilty  soul!  [ter. 

Selim.  Haste  to  the  city  ;  stop  the  rage  of  slaugh- 
Tell  my  brave  people,  that  Algiers  is  free  ; 
And  tyranny  no  more.  [Exeunt  Guards. 

Enter  ZAPHIRA. 

Zaph.  What  mean  these  horrors  ?  wheresoe'er  I 

turn 

My  trembling  steps,  I  find  some  dying  wretch, 
Welt'ring  in  gore.    And  dost  thou  live,  my  Selim? 

Selim.  Lo,  there  he  lies ! 

Zaph.  The  tyrant  slain !  O,  righteous  heaven ! 

Selim.  Behold  thy  valiant  friends, 
W  hose  faith  and  courage  have  o'erwhelm'd  the  pow'r 
Of  Barbarossa.    Here,  once  more,  thy  virtues 
Shall  dignify  the  throne,  and  bless  thy  people. 

Zaph.  Just  are  thv  ways,  O,  heav'n  !  vain  ter 
rors,  hence  f 

Once  more  Zaphira's  bless'd :  my  virtuous  son, 
How  shall  I  e'er  repay  thy  boundless  love? 
Thus  let  me  snatch  thee  to  my  longing  arms, 
And  on  thy  bosom  weep  my  griefs  away. 

Selim.  O,  happy  hope  !  happy,  beyond  the  flight, 
Ev'n  of  my  ardent  hour !  look  down,  blest  shade, 
From  the  bright  realms  of  bliss !  behold  thy  queen 
Unspotted,  unseduc'd,  unmov'd  in  virtue. 
Behold  the  tyrant  prostrate  at  my  feet ! 
And  to  the  mem'ry  of  thy  bleeding  wrongs, 
Accept  this  sacrifice. 

Zaph.  My  generous  Selim  ! 

Selim.  Where'is  Irene?  [mien, 

Sadi.  With  looks  of  wildness,   and  distracted 
She  sought  her  father  where  the  tumult  rag'd. 
She  pass'd  me,  while  the  coward  Aladin 
Fled  from  my  sword ;  and  as  I  cleft  him  down, 
She  fainted  at  the  sight. 

Oth.  But  soon  recover'd; 
Zamor,  our  trusty  friend,  at  my  command, 
Convey 'd  the  weeping  fair  one  to  her  chamber. 

Selim.  Thanks  to  thy  generous  care :  come,  let 
Th'  afflicted  maid.  [us  seek 

Zaph.  Her  virtues  might  atone 
For  all  her  father's  guilt 7  Thy  throne  be  her's : 
She  merits  all  thy  love. 

Selim.  Then  haste  and  find  her.    O'er  her  fa 
ther's  crimes 

Pity  shall  draw  her  veil ;  nay,  half  absolve  them, 
When  she  beholds  the  virtues  of  his  child. 
Now  let  us  thank  th'  eternal  pow'r,  convinc'd, 
That  heaven  but  tries  our  virtues  by  affliction; 
That  oft  tLe  cloud,  which  wraps  the  present  hour, 
Serves  but  to  brighten  all  our  future  days ! 

[Exeunt. 
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PRINCESS   LODOISKA 


ACT  I. 

The  Act  begins  towards  sun-set;  the  scene  lies  upon 
the  borders  of  Poland,  and  represents  a  Moated 
Castle  in  the  Forest  of  Ostropol. 

Enter  Tartars. 
CHORUS  OF  TARTARS. 

ITHORAK.    KHOR. 

Let's  advance,  we  see  no  danger; 
All  around  is  hush  as  night. 

JAPHIS,  and  other  Tartars. 

To  each  heart  pale  fear's  a  stranger, 
Honour  bids  us  to  the  fight. 

Enter  KERA  KHAN,  KAJAH,  TAMURI,  CAMAZIN, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Tartars. 

CHORUS.— HORDE. 

Kera  Khan,  whene'er  you  head  us, 
Dauntless  to  the  charge  we  go; 

Gallant  chief,  then  instant  lead  us, 
On  to  conquest,  and  our  foe. 

Kera  Khan.  Here,  my  friends,  here  stands  the 


castle  of  Lovinski.  This  cruel  Polander  is  the 
scourge  of  his  own  little  territory,  and  a  devouring 
plague  to  our  Tartar  tribes;  but  the  hour  of  retri 
bution  is  at  hand.  We  are  too  few  to  storm  it 
now  ;  to-morrow's  dawn — I  lose  time.  Attend : 
line  all  the  outlets  of  the  forest,  and  seize  on  every 
passenger  you  meet  with ;  but,  I  command  you, 
spare  the  lives  of  those  who  fall  into  your  hands. 
Remember,  my  brave  comrades,  the  innocent  should 
never  suffer  for  the  guilty,  nor  must  we  purchase 
our  revenge  at  the  price  of  justice  and  humanity. 
To  your  posts;  begone!  [Exeunt  all  the  Tartars, 
except  Kera  Khan  and  Ithorak.~]  The  day  declines 
apace ;  much  is  to  be  done  before  morning.  No 
stragglers  to  give  information!  no  watch  upon  the 
towers !  the  ramparts  naked !  Is  this  fear  or  de 
sign]  No  matter  which.  Come,  let  us  examine 
farther  the  situation  of  this  devoted  fortress. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  COUNT  FLORESKI. 
AIR.— FLORESKI. 

Lodoiska,  wide  over  the  world 
I'll  roam,  till  I  find  thee,  my  fair  ,* 
Thy  charms  shall  banish 

Cold  despair : 
Love's  torch  shall  illume 
The  desert's  thick  gloom, 
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Andguide  with  cheering  ray 
Thy  pilgrim's  doubtful  way. 

But,  alas ! 
Should  cruel  destiny  ordain, 

That  our  true  love 

Must  hapless  prove, 
And  we  are  ne'er  to  meet  again; 

It's  malice  I'll  defy, 

And  for  my  Lodoiska  die. 

Enter  VARBEL,  with  a  portmanteau. 

Varb.  Vastly  well,  sir,  vastly  well ;  you  seem  in 
tip-top  spirits  ;  sing  away,  sing  away.  I  told  you 
I  saw  the  portmanteau  fall ;  but  the  Tartars  have 
galloped  clear  oft'  with  the  poor  beasts.  A  house ! 
then  all  my  fears  are  over.  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  the  comfortable  prospect  of  passing  the  night  in 
the  arms  of  one  of  the  bears  that  were  howling 
about  us.  Won't  you  go  in,  sir?  though  I  see  no 
body  there  to  open  the  door  to  us. 

Count.  I  shall  gain  no  intelligence  in  this  seques* 
tered  corner.  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

Varb.  I  know  what  you  should  not  have  done ; 
you  should  not  have  given  your  vote  to  a  candidate, 
who  was  opposed  by  your  mistress's  proud  father. 

Count.  Not  given  it!  Called  to  the  election  of  a 
king,  honour  exacted  the  performance  of  my  pro 
mise  ;  my  friend  obtained  the  crown  of  Poland  ;  I 
discharged  my  duty  to  my  country  ;  and  we  should 
hold  every  sacrifice  cheap,  to  maintain  a  good  man 
on  a  throne. 

Varb.  Very  true,  sir ;  but,  all  of  a  sudden,  you 
seem  to  forget,  that,  for  that  very  reason,  Prince 
Lupanski  has  discharged  himself  of  his  promise  to 
give  you  his  daughter  Lodoiska. 

Count.  Cruel  father !  Why  so  mysteriously  con 
ceal  the  place  of  her  retreat] 

Varb.  But,  dear  sir,  consider  she  can't  be  con 
cealed  for  ever.  Now  would'nt  it  be  more  natural 
to  get  back  to  Warsaw  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  wait 
there  till  her  father  sends  for  the  princess  home 
again?  It  must  happen  sooner  or  later.  That's 
certainly  the  best  way  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  won't 
budge  a  step  farther  for  all  the  Lodoiskas  in 
Christendom. 

Count.  Is  this  your  regard,  your  fidelity  1  Come 
on  this  moment,  or — 

Varb.  Sir,  recollect  we  have  fasted  all  day  :  I 
can't  live  upon  love,  if  you  can  ;  I'm  almost  starved, 
and  I  must  eat.  I  did  not  fetch  the  portmanteau 
for  nothing.  I  can't  stir. 

Count.  Wretch !  you  are  for  ever  embittering 
my  griefs  with  your  upbraiding.  Why  would  you 
follow  me? 

Varb.  Why— why  would  I  follow  you  ?  Why, 
because  my  heart  got  the  better  of  my  head,  and 
made  me  resolve,  in  spite  of  common  sense,  to 
accompany  your  search,  that  I  might  carry  half  the 
load  of  your  griefs  lor  you. 

Count.  Forgive  me,  my  true  fellow. 

Varb.  Come,  don't  be  melancholy  ;  I  won't  eat, 
if  you  don't  like  it.  I  must  try  to  divert  him.  It 
is  I  that  have  most  cause  to  be  out  of  spirits ; 
everything  going  on  so  smooth  with  the  old  prince, 
the  happy  morning  fixed  with  the  young  princess  ; 
there  was  I  practising  how  to  behave  myself  as 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  among  the  musicians, 
singers,  dancers,  lords  and  ladies,  on  your  wedding 
day. 

SONG.— VARBEL. 

Hark,  hark!  the  music! 
Oh  I  charming  dinning  ! 
The  guests  are  seated, 
They're  all  beginning  ! 

With  the  dancing  fiddle, 

Shrill  squeaking  hautboy, 
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The  tinkling  harp  too, 

Soft  am'rous  flute,  sir, 

The  lively  trumpet, 

The  drum  so  angry, 

The  bulls  so  merry, 

The  buzzing  cymbal, 

The  grumbling  basso  ; 
And  these  delights  I've  lost, 
By  your  wedding's  being  crost. 

Look,  look  around,  sir, 
The  grave  ones  bridle, 
The  youths  all  noddle, 
The  maidens  sidle 

To  the  dancing  fiddle, 

Shrill  squeaking  hautboy, 

The  tinkling  harp  too, 

Soft  am'rous  flute,,  sir. 

And  lively  trumpet, 

The  drum  so  angry, 

The  bells  so  merry, 

The  buzzing  cymbal, 

And  grumbling  basso; 
Oh!  wouldn't  it  vex  one  to  miss 
Such  a  ravishing  concert  as  this  ? 

Count.  My  dear  Varbel,  we  have  lately  picked 
up  some  information;  search  with  me  but  one  day 
longer — 

Varb.  But  where  will  you  search  for  her? 

Count.  Here,  everywhere,  in  every  corner  of  the 
earth.  Oh,  Lodoiska,  Lodoiska ! 

Enter  KERA  KHAN  and  ITHORAK. 

Varb.  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  sir,  there  are  a 
couple  of  Tartars. 

Count.  With  all  my  heart. 

Varb.  With  all  your  heart!  Egad!  that's  very 
pretty  talking.  Now,  I  suppose,  if  you  don't  cut 
their  throats  they'll  cut  ours. 

Count.  Dare  you  fight,  Varbel  ? 

Varb.  I  can't  tell,  I  never  tried.  But  you  are  a 
good  master,  and  I'll  stand  by  you  to  the  last  gasp. 

Ithorak.  From  the  castle,  doubtless. 

Kera  Khan.  And  shall  give  us  information. 
(Ithorak  draws  a  pistol,  which  Kera  Khan  strikes 
out  of  his  hand.) 

QUARTETTO.— KERA  KHAN  and  ITHORAK. 

Yield  your  arms  on  noble  quarter  ; 
Yield ;  resistance  is  in  vain. 

FLORESKI  and  VARBEL. 

No,  first  win  them,  haughty  Tartar; 
Base  surrender  we  disdain. 

KERA  KHAN  and  ITHORAK. 
Yield  your  arms  on  noble  quarter,  fyc. 

FLORESKI  and  VARBEL. 
No,  first  win  them,  haughty  Tartar;  fyc. 

(  They  engage :  Varbel  drives  Ithorak  before  him  ; 
Kera  Khan  is  disarmed;  Varbel  returns  with 
Ithorak' s  sword. ) 

Kera  Khan.  Thou  art  brave,  and  shonldst  be 
generous  ;  I  ask  ray  life ;  I  should  have  spared 
thine. 

Varb.  Don't  believe  him ;  there  are  millions  of 
them  about ;  he  is  only  laying  a  trap  to  catch  you 
at  disadvantage. 

Kera  Khan.  Liar ! 

Count.  Hold!  I  trust  to  your  faith.  (Gives  him 
his  sword.) 
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KeraKhan.  Young  man,  my  obligations  to  thee 
shall  live  in  my  heart.  (A  tumultuous  noise  of 
Tartars  is  heard. ) 

Varb.  There,  there,  I  told  you  so  ;  t  knew  you'd 
throw  us  into  the  hands  of  these  Tartars  again,  and 
I  can't  go  on  fighting  all  night. 

Kera  Khan.  These  Tartars  are  at  my  command. 

Enter  all  the  Tartars,  headed  fy/ ITHORAK,  KHOR 
JAPHIS,  KAJAH,  TAMURI,  KAMAZIN,  banners 
soldiers,  §€. 

Halt!  halt!  respect  these  strangers  ;  they  are  un 
der  my  protection. 

Ithorak.  Protection  !  Kill  the  slaves. 
fc      KeraKhan.  Ha!  do  you  growl,  cur?  (Throw 
Ithorak  to  the  ground.) 

Ithorak.  Mercy  !  mercy  ! 

KeraKhan.  Arise  ;  and  let  the  mercy  I  extenc 
teach  thee  to  feel  for  others.  Put  up.  (The  Tart 
ars  all  sheathe  their  swords.)  You  spared  my  life 
I  have  preserved  yours.  Give  me  your  esteem 
and  Jet  this  embrace  confirm  us  friends. 

Count.  For  ever. 

KeraKhan.  Tell  me  do  you  belong  to  the  castlel 
Came  you  from  it  when  we  attacked  you  1 

Count.  No  ;  we  are  utter  strangers  here. 

Kera  Khan.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Count.  I  am  the  Count  Floreski. 

Kera  Khan.  What  is  thy  name? 

Varb.  I  can't  say,  that  I  have  acquired  any 
very  great  name  yet,  sir.  I  am  the  lowly,  but 
faithful  'squire  of  this  unhappy  young  gentleman. 

KeraKhan.  Unhappy,  say'st  thou?  What  can 
I  do  for  thee  ? 


Count.  Nothing  can  relieve  my  woes,  till  I  find 
her,  for  whom  alone  I  live. 

KeraKhan.  O,  love,  is  thy  complaint;  that's  a 
pain  that  never  disturbs  us  Tartars,  though  we 
love  pretty  women  heartily  too,  and  have  plenty  ol 
them. 

Count.  You  never  saw  my  Lodoiska. 

Kere  Khan.  Shall  we  conduct  you  on  your  way 
to  her  ? 

Count.  Alas  !  I  know  not  where  to  find  her. 

Kera  Khan.  What !  wandering  through  these 
desarts  after  her,  without  knowing  where  she  is  to 
be  found  ?  Are  there  no  other  women  in  the  world  1 

Varb.  Egad,  that's  a  very  sensible  question. 

Count.  No,  none  for  me. 

Kera  Khan.  Why,  then,  we  Tartars  love  women 
better  than  you  do  ;  for  we  are  fond  of  all  we  meet 
with.  Can  I  in  any  way  alleviate  thy  grief? 

Count.  Impossible! 

Kera  Khan.  We'll  talk  no  more  on't,  then;  if  I 
cannnot  comfort,  my  curiosity  shall  not  atQict  thee: 
I  must  be  gone.  Once  more  remember,  these 
strangers  are  our  friends. 

QUARTETTO  AND  CHORUS. 

KERA  KHAN,  ITHORAK,  KHOR,  JAPHIS. 

We  sivear,  and  all  our  hordes  around  us, 

By  the  swift  arrow  and  the  bow, 
Tho  countless  perils  should  surround  us, 

Who  injures  them  becomes  our  foe. 

FLORESKI. 
Accept  our  thanks,  illustrious  chief, 

Thy  faith  and  courage  well  we  know : 
And,  if  it  could  admit  relief, 

Such  friends  might  soothe  Floreski's  woe. 

CHORUS.— HORDE. 

We  swear,  and  all  our  hordes  around  us, 

By  the  swift  arrow  and  the  bow, 
Tho  countless  perils  should  surround  us, 

Who  injures  them  becomes  our  foe. 


Kera  Khan.  Before  we  part,  Floreski,  I  would 
yet  farther  deserve  your  regard  ;  think  not  the  thirst 
of  plunder  drew  Kera  Khan  into  these  cantons ;  the 
Baron  Lovinski,  whose  castle  you  behold — 

Count.  Lovinski  ! 

KeraKhan.  Soon  shall  he  feel  my  vengeance. 
I  was  examining  the  place  ;  and  to  prevent  sur 
prise,  had  charged  my  followers  to  disarm,  and 
secure,  all  passengers.  Knock  at  his  gates  ;  he 
will  not  surely  refuse  a  shelter  to  his  countrymen  ; 
tell  him  you  have  been  attacked  by  the  Tartars, 
by  Kera  Khan — he  knows  my  name.  As  I  cannot 
answer  for  all  our  parties  that  are  abroad  to-night, 
I  advise  you  to  beg  a  lodging  under  his  roof;  but 
remember  to  fly  far  from  it  early  in  the  morning ; 
early  in  the  morning ;  remember  that.  Give  me 
your  hand:  Adieu,  my  gallant  friend!  Think 
sometimes  of  Kera  Khan,  and  if  ever  you  want 
his  help,  3'ou  shall  see  how  he  will  serve  you. 
March  !— .  [Exeunt  Kera  Khan  and  Tartars. 

Varb.  Egad,  these  Tartars  are  fine  fellows  ! 

Count.  And,  for  that  reason,  you  were  going  to 
chop  oft' the  head  of  their  leader. 


Varb.  The  heat  of  the  battle  ran  away  with  me  ; 
a  man  has  not  his  courage  always  at  command. 

Count.  Lovinski !  I  think  he  is  a  dependant  of 
Lodoiska's  father. 

Varb.  Is  he  ?  he'll  be  no  friend  of  your's  then  : 
dou'"t  think  of  lodging  here.  Do,  sir,  let  us  take 
a  mouthful,  and  then  pack  up  and  return, 

Count.  Again  return  !  but  do  you  as  you  will. 

Varb.  (  Taking  victuals  out  of  the  portmanteau. ) 
Come,  my  dear  master  ;  look,  under  this  old  gra 
ted  window,  there's  a  snug  hospitable  porch  for 
us.  (Sits  down  in  the  niche.)  They  can  t  see  us 
here.  (Eating.)  Are  you  hungry  1 

Count.  No,  not  I. 

Varb.  I  am,  very — that  little  tilting  bout  with 
the  Tartar  has  so  sharpened  my  stomach,  that  I 
could  eat — Egad,  I  believe  I  could  eat  the  Tartar 
himself. 

Count.  An  adventure  of  a  strange  nature  ! 

Varb.  Don't  let  it  surprise  you  too  much;  I 
dare  say,  it  is  not  the  last  we  shall  light  upon  ;  we 
are  in  a  fine  train  for  adventures.  Sir,  your  good 
lealth  !  (  A  large  stone  falls  from  the  toiver. )  Holla  ! 
lere's  an  adventure  already,  of  a  nature  to  crack  a 
man's  crown.  Are  they  throwing  the  stones  of 
he  tower  at  me  1  I  may  as  well  leave  the  table. 
Much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  am  not  used  to  deserts 
it  my  dinner,  and  always  thought  wall-fruit  par- 
icularly  unwholesome. 

Count.  Silence  !  don't  I  see  a  hand  moving 
here?  Stand  still,  Varbel. 

Varb.  Not  I,  indeed;  if  you  wish  to  have   an 
)ld  house  about  your  ears,  I  don't.  (Another  stone 
''alls  from  the  tower,  with  a  paper  fastened  to  it.) 
Count.  A  second  !  what  can  this  mean? 
Varb.  I'll   tell  you  ;  it   means,   that  the   good 
>eople  here  aren't  fond  of  company  who   are   not 
nvited  ;  and  this  is  civilly  to  give  us  notice,  that, 
fwe  don't  decamp  in  a  moment,  we  shall  have 
he  rest  of  the  castle  to  carry  away  on  our  shoul- 
ers. 

Count.  (Taking  up  the  first  stone.)  What  do  I 
ee  ?  writing  !  Varbel,  read,  read,  what  is  scratch- 
d  here. 

Varb.  (Reading.)  "Ob,  Floreski !  "  It  is  Floreski. 
re  you  sure  there  are  no  witches  in  this  wood"? 
Count.  Who  can  know  me  in  this  solitude  1  Ha ! 
ive  me  the  other. 

Varb.  (Giving  the  second  stone.)  Ha !  here's  a 
aper. 

Count.  (Snatches  the  paper,  and  reads.)  "In- 
>rrn  my  father,  that  Lovinski  has  abused  his  con- 
dence,  and  confines  his  Lodoiska  in  this" — (Drops 
ie  note.)  Oh,  Varbel !  she  is  immured  in  that  hor- 
ble  tower. 
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Varb.  Poor  lady  ! 
fellow  must  be. 

Count.  MyLodoiska!  my  life  !  my 
release,  or  die  for  thee.     Varbel ! 

Varb.  My  lord. 

Count.  Where  is  my  friend?  "Where  is  my 
Kera  Khan  1  call  him  ;  now,  now,  I  demand  his 
help.  I  rave,  I  rave  !  Alas  !  he's  far  away. 

Varb.  Ay,  so  most  friends  are  when  you  want 
them. 

TRIO. — LODOISKA,  COUNT,  and  VARBEL. 

Lodo.    Floreski! 

Count.  'Tis  her  voice  ;  O,  blessed  day ! 

Varb.    HusTi !   where  toe  are,  consider,  pray, 

Lodo.    Fly,  fly,  this  instant,  ere  my  guards  appear: 
No  power  can  save  thee,  if  they  find  thee 
here. 

Count.  Oh,  I've  a  thousand  things  to  say  ! 
Varb.    Another  time,  sir; — let's  away. 

Lodo.    Ah,  yet  a  little  moment  stay. — 
Dearest  friend, — 
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I  attend, — 

Make  an  end, — or  I'll  be  gone. 
At  midnight, — 

At  midnight, — 

At  midnight, — well,  well,  go  on. 
You  may  send, — 

I  may  send, — 

He  may  send, — so,  listen  now. 
What  you  write, — 

What  I  write, — 

What  you  write, — but  tell  us  how. 
Tie  it  to,— 

Tie  it  to, — 

Tie  it  to, — to  what,  I  pray? 
This  ribband, — 

What  ribband? 

A  ribband? — Ay,  that's  the  way. 
Given  by  you, — 

Given  to  you, — 

Given  by  you, — see,  see  it  there. 
Which  my  hand,— 
Which  thy  hand,— 

Which  her  hand, — 'tis  good,  I  swear. 
Shall  let  drop,— 
Will  let  drop,— 

Will  let  drop,— why  sure  we  dream. 
At  that  hour,— 
Count.         At  that  hour,— 
Varb.  At  that  hour, — a  charming  scheme. 

Lodo.    From  the  top, — 
Count.        From  the  top, — 
Varb.  From  the  top,— now  I  can  tell. 

Lodo.    Ofthetow'r,—' 
Count.         Oh,  Varbel!— 
Varb.  Yes  ;— /  see  it  very  well. 


Lodo.   Ere  we  part,  let  me  remind  you, 

Caution  now  must  guide  your  love; 
Should  the  tyrant's  ruffians  find  you, 
"I 'would  your  certain  ruin  prove. 
Count.  Can  I  go?  and  have  I  found  thee, 

Added  torments  but  to  prove  ? 
Let  the  tyrant's  slaves  surround  me, 

What  is  death  to  hopeless  love! 
Varb.    Come  away  ;  let  her  advise  you, 

Hear  the  voice  of  anxious  love  ; 
If  the  tyrant's  guard  espies  you, 
'Twill  our  certain  ruitt  prove. 

Count.  She's  gone ;  she's  gone  !  Treacherous 
Lovinski,  dearly  shalt  thou  atone  this  horrid  sa 
crilege  !  Come,  let  us  instantly  confront  the  mon 
ster. 

Varb.  Mercy  on  us !  Sir,  if  you  appear  before 
him  in  this  emotion,  he'll  discover  you  in  a  mo 
ment,  and  hang  us  both  up  for  scare-crows  on  the 
beams  of  his  draw-bridge. 

Count.  You  are  in  the  right  ;  I  have  thought 
better ;  I'll  be  calm.  Lovinski  knows  me  not. 
Go,  take  the  bugle,  and  sound  boldly. 

Varb.  Sound  the  bugle? 

Count.  Sound,  I  say. 

Varb.  I'll  do  it  with  all  the  breath  I  have  in  my 
body.  (Sounds  the  bugle  horn,  a  trumpet  answers, 
and  a  Page  appears  upon  the  rampart.) 

Page.  Speak  your  degree,  and  what  your  er 
rand,  that  ask  admittance  here  ? 

Count.  Gentle  our  breeding,  and  to  the  Baron 
Lovinski  is  our  greeting.  ( Trumpet  sounds  and 
exit  Page.)  At  length,  perhaps,  I  shall  behold 
her  ;  yet  may  not  this  attempt  hazard  her  precious 
safety"?  (The  draw-bridge,  is  lowered.)  Hark! — 
The  secret  is  known  only  to  her  father,  and  this 
traitor ;  let  me  be  wary.  Now  observe ;  your 
part  is  only  to  confirm  my  story — Be  bold. 

Varb.  Depend  on  me. 

Count.  They  come.  (  Varbel  picks  up  Lodoika's 
note.) 

Enter  Baron  LOVINSKI,  ADOLPHUS,  Pages, 
Guards,  Sfc.  pass  over  the  draw-bridge  from  the 
Castle. — The  Baron  signs  to  Attendants,  who  take 
their  swords  from  the  Count  and  Varbel. 

Count.  Ah,  coward  guilt!  (Aside.) 

Varb.  There's  an  end  of  our  fighting,  however. 
(Aside.) 

Baron.  Approach.     Who  are  you? 

Count.  Speak  I  before  the  Baron  Lovinsiki  ? 

Baron.  Thou  dost.  What  are  you !  and  whence 
came  you  at  this  late  hour? 

Count.  We  come  from  Prince  Lupauski ;  some 
Tartars,  whom  we  escaped  by  miracle,  plundered 
us  of  our  horses  on  the  way,  and  made  us  much 
fear  we  should  not  have  reached  your  castle  this 
night.  Kera  Khan — 

Baron.  That  robber,  who  coops  us  within  our 
walls  !  But  to  your  business. 

Count.  We  have  strict  orders  from  our  prince 
not  to  communicate,  but  with  yourself  in  private. 

Baron.  Retire!  (Guards  retire.)  Adolphus! 
(Count  seems  unwilling  to  speak  before  Adolphus.) 
I  conceal  nothing  from  him.  Now,  where  are  yonr 
master's  letters  to  me? 

Count.  Letters,  my  lord? 

Baron.  He  seems  confounded. 

Varb.  You  forget;  we  told  you,  sir,  the  Tar 
tars  plundered  us  of  our  horses;  and,  T  assure 
you,  they  did  not  leave  our  baggage  behind  them. 

Baron.  Know'st  thou  aught  of  their  contents  ? 

Count.  O,  yes,  my  lord ;  the  prince,  apprehen 
sive,  perhaps,  of  our  falling  among  the  robbers  in 
these  woods,  told  us,  that  they  contained  enqui 
ries  after  his  daughter  Lodoiska. 
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Baron.  Lodoiska !  Has  he  then  divulged  the 
place  of  her  retreat  ?  Tell  me,  where  is  Lupauski 
now  1 

Count.  Being  on  his  progress  to  assemble  the 
confederates,  I  cannot  tell  precisely  where  he  is  ; 
but  I  know,  his  letters  likewise  said,  that  you 
might  soon  expect  him  here. 

Baron.  Here?  see  him  here,  say'stthou  ?  (Whis 
pers  Adolphus.) 

Count.  Do  you  observe  his  looks? 

Varb.  Yes,  and  they  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Baron.  It  shall  be  so.  I  am  sorry  to  send  your 
master  such  unwelcome  news  ;  but  you  will  tell 
him,  that  Lodoiska  is  not  here. 

Count.  Not  here  ? 

Baron.  Not  here.  Do  you  mark  his  emotion? 
(To  A  dol.  )To  oblige  the  prince,  I  undertook,  against 
my  will,  to  guard  her  in  this  castle  from  the 
Count  Floreski:  but  it  is  now  four  days  since  she 
made  her  escape  from  me. 

Varb.  Four  days  !     Lying  dog  !  (Aside.) 

Baron.  She  is  by  this  time,  I  suppose,  in  the 
arms  of  her  beloved  FJoreski ;  if,  which  I  fear 
was  impossible,  she  escaped  the  Tartars  that  be 
set  the  forest.  Go,  bear  my  answer  to  jour  mas 
ter.  Begone.  (Talks  with  Adolphus.) 

Count.  Ah,  good  my  lord,  will  you  dismiss  us  at 
this  late  hour:  We  are  exhausted  with  fatigue 
and  hunger;  vouchsafe  us  the  shelter  of  your  roof 
this  night,  and  to-morrow  by  day-break  we  will 
depart. 

Adol.  And  yet,  refusing  to  admit  his  messengers 
may  raise  suspicion  in  Lupaaski.  (Aside  to  Baron.) 

Baron.  True,  true.     (Aside  to  Adol.) 

Count.  Will  you,  my  lord  1—  can  you  bar  your 
gates  to  us  ? 

Varb.  Yes,  we  are  likely  to  have  the  sky  for  our 
tester  to-night. 

Baron.  It  is  too  late  to  dismiss  you  this  evening ; 
promise  not  to  exchange  a  syllable  with  any  of  my 
people,  and  you  shall  stay  here  to-night ;  in  the 
morning  I  will  prepare  a  letter  to  the  prince,  which 
you  must  deliver  with  the  utmost  speed  ;  for  it  is 
of  moment. 

Count.  You  shall  be  obeyed.  We  have  succeed 
ed  ;  perhaps  I  may  yet  rescue  her,  Varbel  ;  per 
haps —  (Aside.) 

Baron.  How  now  !  what's  that  he  says? 

Verb.  He  says  that  we  are  lucky  fellows  to  be 
rescued  from  the  danger  of  passing  the  night  among 
the  wolves  and  Tartars  in  the  forest ;  and  so  I  think 
we  are.  We  shall  be  found  out  if  you  don't  take 
better  care.  (Aside  to  Count.) 

Baron,  Where  shall  we  lodge  these  men?  (Aside 
to  Adol.) 

Adol.  In  the  low  room  by  the  north  postern. 

Baron.  It  is  remote  ;  see  to  the  bars  and  bolts. 
Remember  your  promise,  and  keep  it  faithfully. 
Follow.  [Exeunt  into  the  Castle. 


ACT.  II. 

The  Act  begins  on  the  point  of  day-break  ;  and  the 
scene  represents  Lodoiska's  Tower,  upon  a  high 
Terrace,  within  the  Castle. 

Enter  LODOISKA,  from  the  Tower,  with  the  ribband 
in  her  hand. 

Lodo.  The  night  is  almost  passed,  and  day  stands 
ready  to  dawn  upon  the  mountains.  Oh,  Floreski! 
in  vain  I  have  watched  for  thy  expected  letter ! 
My  heart  sinks  in  me  with  the  fear  of  having  be 
trayed  thee  into  the  hands  of  Lovinski.  I  knew 
thy  faithful  love,  I  knew  thy  impetuous  valour. 
Why  did  I  reveal  myself  ?— Yet  will  I  hope,— kind 


hope,  thou  only  friend  that  visitest  the  unhappy, 
dwell  with  me  still,  and  calm  the  crowding  terrors 
that  oppress  me ! 

AIR. — LODOISKA. 

Ye  streams  that  round  my  prison  creep, 
If  on  your  mossy  banks  you  see 

My  gallant  lover  stand  and  iveep, 
Oh,  murmur  this  command  from  me  ; 

Thy  mistress  bids  thee  haste  away 
And  shun  the  broad-ey'd,  watch 

Ye  gales,  that  love  with  me  to  sigh, 

If  in  your  breezy  flight  you  see 
My  dear  Floreski  ting'ring  nigh, 

Oh,  whisper  this  command  from  me ; — 
Thy  mistress  bids  thee  haste  away, 

And  shun  the  broad-ey'd,  watchful  day. 

Hark  !  yes,  I  hear  a  noise.  Let  me  retire  to  my 
sad  prison,  till  I  again  can  breathe  the  freshness  of 
the  air  in  solitude  ;  for  every  object  here  is  odious 
to  me.  [Exit  into  the  Tower,  leaving  the  ribband  on 
the  rails  of  the  Terrace. 

Enter  CouNT,/rom  an  inner  Court. 

Count.  No,  no  where,  no  where,  to  be  found, 
through  all  these  courts  !  My  love,  my  life  !  and 
must  I  lose  thee  ?  Day  breaks  apace, — I  must  go 
back,  or  be  discovered.  Ha  !  another  quarter  ! 
I  will  explore  thee,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may.  [Exit  through  a  vaulted  passage  in  centre. 

Enter  VARBEL,  from  a  distant  casement. 

Varb.  Sir,  sir  !  hist,  hist.  Have  you  found  her? 
Why  don't  you  speak  to  one  now?  He's  not  here. 
I  thought  I  heard  him  this  moment  too.  So,  I  have 
lost  my  master  in  the  dark,  and  now,  if  any  of  the 
gentlemen  of  this  humane  family  happen  to  stumble 
upon  me,  my  poor  dear  life's  not  worth  a  minute's 
purchase.  He's  poring  about  after  his  Lodoiska  ; 
the  deuce  a  bit  does  he  think  of  me. — Though  our 
window  was  double  and  treble  barr'd,  and  barrica- 
doed,  he  burst  away  the  bolts  with  a  snap  of  his 
finger ;  and  I  believe,  like  Mr.  What-d'ye-call  him, 
he'd  have  burst  the  gates  of  hell  to  come  at  his 
mistress.  I  can't  conceive  what's  the  matter  with 
me  to-night  1  I  see  spectres  and  phantoms  before 
me  at  every  turn.  If  a  man  could  administer 
courage  to  himself  when  he  wanted  it,  I'd  take  a 
good  dose  of  it  now  ;  and  yet  I  dare  say,  some 
people  would  be  much  more  frightened  than  I  am. 
Mercy  on  us  !  what's  that  1 

Re-enter  the  COUNT. 

Count.  My  search  is  all  in  vain. 

Varb.  Oh  !  is  it  nothing  but  you,  sir? 

Count.  Varbel?  Why  did  you  not  wait  in  the 
room,  as  I  ordered  you. 

Varb.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  ;  but  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  sir,  I  am  lately  grown  a  little  afraid  of 
keeping  my  own  company. 

Count.  His  fears  will  ruin  me  at  last.  Afraid  ? 
You,  who  fought  so  bravely  against  the  Tartars  1 

Varb.  I'll  tell  you  what ;  I'll  tight  the  devil  him 
self  by  daylight ;  but  a  ghost  in  the  dark  is  quite 
another  thing. 

Count.  Must  all  my  hazards  then  prove  fruitless? 

Varb.  Yes,  we  have  passed  the  night  here  to 
very  little  purpose  ;  and  without  any  supper  too  ; 
they  forgot  that  part  of  the  ceremony.  And,  now 
I  think  on  it,  I  believe,  that's  what  makes  me  so 
nervous.  Hunger  will  tame  the  courage  of  a  lion. 

Count.  To  know  that  she  is  here,  and  not  to  see 
her ! 

Varb.  Do  let's  go  back,  and  try  if  we  can  hinder 
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their  seeing  that  we  hare  broke  out  of  the  dog- 
hole  they  locked  us  in.  Consider,  he'll  be  coming 
to  you  with  his  letter  presently. 

Count.  Am  I  deceived?  That  ribband !— This, 
this  is  perhaps,  the  very  tower.  Now  be  propi 
tious,  Heaven! — My  love!  my  Lodoiska  !  {A  drum 
beats  the  reveille.} 

Varb.  Here  they  are,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved. 
It's  all  over  with  us. 

Count.  No  no  !  run  back  to  our  room  a  moment. 
(Drum.) 

Varb.  They 're  coming  at  that  side.  Oh!  a  plague 
of  this  caterwauling ! 

Count.  Here,  here;  till  they  are  gone.  (Gus- 
tavus  passes  along  the  Terrace  into  Lodoiska' s  Tower. 
The  Count  and  Varbel  retire  into  a  recess  under  the 
terrace.) 

Enter  the  BARON,  ADOLPHUS,  and  Guards. 

Baron.  (To  Sebastian  and  guards.}  Stay  there  ; 
and,  on  your  lives,  be  silent.  Is  the  letter  to  Lu- 
pauski  ready? 

Adol.  I  have  it.  (Gives  the  letter  to  the  Baron, 
who  reads  it.) 

Count.  The  Baron  himself. 

Varb.  Now  we  are  in  a  hopeful  condition ! 

Baron.  Is  Gustavus  gone  upon  my  stratagem  to 
persuade  the  princess  of  Floreski's  death  1 

Adol.  I  saw  him  enter  the  tower  this  moment. 
And  now,  let  me  again  entreat  you  to  retire  to  rest; 
they  have  just  beat  the  reveille  ;  'tis  nigh  morning, 
and  for  these  two  nights  you  have  not  tasted  sleep. 

Baron.  I  tell  thee,  my  anxiety,  my  doubts,  my 
fears  have  drawn  me  hither :  nor  will  I  stir  till  the 
result  of  this  last  effort  pronounce  me  blest,  or 
curst  for  ever. 

Adol.  But,  sir— 

Baron.  Oh !  my  friend,  you  know  my  fatal  pas 
sion. — The  scorn  she  treats  me  with,  my  barbarity 
to  her,  my  ingratitude  to  her  father,  my  hope,  and 
my  despair,  drive  me  to  madness.  There  is  no  rest 
for  me. 

Adol.  But  good  my  lord,  instead  of  treating  her 
with  so  much  rigour,  why  not  demand  her  frankly 
of  her  father  1  His  regard  for  you, — 

Baron.  Is  nothing  but  the  insolence  of  obliga 
tion  ;  name  it  not.  His  family  has  given  sovereigns 
to  Poland;  he  would  reject  with  scorn  the  offers  of 
an  humble  baron.  You  know  the  pride,  the  unre 
lenting  obstinacy,  of  this  old  man  ;  he  would  indig 
nantly  withdraw  her  from  my  castle;  and  I,  insup 
portable  !  should  never,  never  see  her  more ! 

Adol.  Yet  soon  you  must  expect  him  to  recall 
her. 

Baron.  Recall  her !  No  ;  I  have  set  loose  my 
love  and  my  ambition  ;  they  have  hurried  me  be 
yond  the  power  of  retreat,  and  now  she  shall  be 
mine,  if  force,  or  fraud,  or  any  means  can  win  her. 
/Soft ;  she  appears. 

Count.  Then  she  is  here  ! 

Varb.  Hush ! 

Enter  LODOISKA,  following  GUSTAVUS. 

Lodo.  Dead!  Killed  by  the  Tartars!  No,  no, 
Lovinski  is  the  assassin.  Oh !  my  love,  'twas  I, 
'twas  I  betrayed  thee  into  his  power. 

AIR.— LODOISKA. 

A  dieu,  my  Floreski,  for  ever, 

A  nd  welcome  the  sorrows  I  prove  ! 
Why,  fate,  still  delight' st  thou  to  sever 
The  bosoms  united  by  love  ? 
Clos'd  is  that  eye, 
Mute  is  the  tongue, 
On  which  my  soul 
Enrapturd  hung! 


He's  gone,  lie's  dead, — and  I  remain 
To  sigh,  and  weep, — alas !  in  vain. 

Count.  She  thinks  me  murdered. 
Varb.  And  so  we  shall  be  in  a  minute,  if    you 
don't  hold  your  tongue. 

Baron.  (To  Gustavus.}  Thou  hast  discharged 
it  well. 

Lodo.  Yet  this  may  be  some  new  device  of  Lo- 
vinski's. 

(The  Baron  hearing  voices  in  the  recess, 
sends  Sebastian  to  take  Lodoiska  away, 
then  leads  his  guard  round  through  the 
vaulted  passage,  and,  while  Sebastian 
hurries  the  Princess  into  the  Tower, 
surprises  the  Count  and  Varbel.) 

Baron.  One  word,  and  you  are  dead. 

Count.  Villains  !  Cowards  ! 

Varb.  One  word,  and  you  are  dead. 

Baron.  The  messengers!  Then  'tis  impossible 
to  blind  Lupauski.  How  have  you  dared,  vile 
spies,  to  burst  the  doors  that  held  you?  Who  told 
you  the  princess  was  in  that  tower?  But  you  shall 
die  before  her  face. 

Varb.  There,  I  thought  it  would  come  to  this  all 
along. 

Count.  Before  her  face !  Then  I  am  blest  in 
deed  ;  I  shall  once  more  behold  her.  Come,  why 
dost  thou  pause?  Summon  thy  executioners,  pre 
pare  the  rack,  and  thou  shalt  see  me  spring  to  my 
glorious  death,  proud  as  impatient  martyrs  on 
their  road  to  heaven. 

Varb.  Sir,  you  forgot  me  ;  I've  travelled  with 
you  very  contentedly  so  far  ;  but  I'm  not  prepared 
to  take  the  journey  you  talk  of  at  present. 

Baron.  (To  Gustavus  and  Adolphus.)  Such  for 
titude  suits  ill  with  his  condition  ;  something  whis 
pers  me  they  are  not  what  they  say  ; — I'll  prove 
them  to  the  quick.  One  way,  you  yet  may  save 
yourselves  and  Lodoiska. 

Varb.  Pray,  sir,  what's  that? 

Baron.  Say,  truly,  whence  did  you  learn  that  she 
was  still  in  my  castle  ?  Speak,  I  say,  or  Lodoiska's 
life— 

Varb.  (  Offering  him  her  note.)  Give  him  her  let 
ter  ;  give  him  her  letter. 

Count.  (Snatching  it.)  Slave! 

Varb.  It's  the  way  to  save  us  all. 

Count.  You  are  right. 

Baron.  Seek  not  to  deceive,  but  answer  instantly, 
or — 

Count.  I  learnt  it  from  herself. 

Baron.  Herself! — Have  you  then  seen  her? 

Varb.  No,  no,  upon  my  honour. 

Count.  (Giving  the  note.)  She  dropt  it  from  her 
tower  last  night. 

Baron.  (Reads.)  "  Let  my  father  know  that  Lo 
vinski  has  abused  his  confidence,  and  confines  his 
Lodoiska  in  this  tower,  till  she  consent  to  give  him 
her  hand.  My  guard  will  return  in  a  moment — fly." 
Curse  on  my  imprudence  !  But  they  have  not  yet 
seen  her. 

Varb.  You  find,  my  lord,  we  scorn  to  deceive 
you.  (To  Baron.) 

Baron.  'Tis  well  you  do  :  your  companion's  sud 
den  warmth  gave  me  ill  thoughts  of  you. 

Varb.  Ah,  poor  fellow !  he  can't  help  it ;  she 
was  a  very  kind  lady  to  him.  I  am  always  telling 
you  of  your  Hying  into  such  passions,  you  foolish — 
(strikes  him} — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  kick  me 
whenever  you  like.  (Aside  to  Count.) 

Baron.  1  see,  notwithstanding  his  firmness,  they 
are  but  servants,  inflamed  by  /eal  and  affection  for 
their  mistress  ;  they  shall  serve  my  design.  I  have 
promised  you  life — 

Varb.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  hope  you'll  keep  to  your 
promise. 
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Baron.  I  add  only  one  condition;  see  you  dis 
charge  it  to  the  point;  your  fate  and  mine  depends 
on  it.  t  have  assured  the  princess  that  Floreski  it 
dead  ;  my  intelligence  appears  to  be  suspected  ;  bu 
she  can  doubt  no  longer,  if  once  she  hears  it  con 
firmed  by  you  in  person  :  this  you  must  instantly 
perform  in  my  presence,  or  by  my — 

Varb.  Don't  look  so  frightful,  sir,  and  we'll  do 
whatever  you  please. 

Count.  Sir,  I  obey. 

Baron.  Enough.  Bring  Lodoiska  hither.  [Exit 
Sebastian  into  the  TOMJ.T.]  In  serving  me,  you  save 
yourselves;  retire;  I  shall  call  for  you  at  your 
time  to  appear  before  her.  Gustavus,  instruct  them 
in  their  lesson.  [Exeunt  Gustavus,  the  Count,  and 
Varbel.]  1  triumph!  (Lodoiska  and  Sebastian  come 
down  from  the  Tower,}  The  princess,  when  once 
convinced  my  hated  rival  is  no  more,  may  be 
persuaded — Oh,  transporting  thought!  The  obe 
dient  priest  is  ready.  Once  mine,  let  Prince 
Lupauski  come ;  let  him  be  told  how  I  have  won 
bis  daughter,  and  all  his  wide  possessions ;  let  him 
resent,  she  will  forgive,  and  plead  for  me.  How 
beautiful  she  is!  What,  still  in  tears  ?  "fis  in  your 
power,  madam,  to  bid  your  own  afflictions  cease, 
only  by  pitying  mine.  Ah  !  why  that  scornful  frown  ! 
What,  will  you  never,  never  break  this  cruel  and 
disdainful  silence? 

Lodo.  Is  my  fate,  too,  resolved  upon? 

Baron,  On  thee  depends  my  every  hope  of  hap 
piness. 

Lodo.  Happiness !  To  what  happiness  can  that 
unfeeling  heart  pretend?  By  what  authority  do 
you  confine  me  here?  My  fond  father  committed 
me  to  your  duty,  not  to  your  custody ;  he  delivered 
me  to  a  friend,  not  to  a  gaoler.  You  have  taken 
from  me  the  poor  women  that  served  me ;  if  I  con 
verse,  you  must  be  my  companion  ;  and  jf  I  wish  to 
live — as  still  I  do,  for  thee,  Floreski; — 'tis  from 
that  barbarous  hand  I  must  accept  my  sustenance. 
Have  you  a  parent's  power  with  me?  or  a  husband's 
right?  That  you  shall  never  have!  No,  never;  and 
'tis  only  once  more  to  assure  you  of  my  fixed  ab 
horrence,  that  I  now  break  my  disdainful  silence 
for  the  last  time. 

Baron.  'Tis  plain,  she  disbelieves.  ( Aside.")  The 
doubts  you  have  of  Count  Floreski's  death,  madam, 
cause  this  insensibility  to  all  I  suffer ;  'tis  time  they 
were  at  once  removed.  Know,  then,  two  of  your 
father's  servants,  who  last  night  passed  the  forest, 
are  at  hand  to—  [Exit  Adolphus. 

Lodo.  Last  night!  the  forest!  It  is  true,  then. 
Oh,  my  Floreski ! 

Baron.  Advance.  No,  be  assured,  proud  fair 
one,  those  eyes  shall  never  see  Floreski  more. 
Advance,  I  say.  Behold ! 

Enter  the  COUNT,   VARBEL,    GUSTAVUS,    and 
ADOLPHUS. 

Lodo.  Hold,  heart,  a  little  while!  Floreski — 

Var.  Is  no  more,  madam ;  we  last  night  found 
him  in  the  wood,  killed  by  the  Tartars,  as  we  guess. 

Count.  I  shall  discover  all.  (Aside.) 

Baron.  Madam,  you  know  these  men. 

Lodo.  I  do,  I  do  ;  and  every  doubt  of  my  Flo 
reski's  death  at  last  is  ended. 

Baron.  She  bears  the  shock  more  firmly  than  I 
expected.  (Aside.)  If  my — 

Lodo.  Spare  me,  my  lord.  The  surprise,  the 
emotion,  the — 

Count.  Floreski,  madam, — 

Baron.  Pronounce  his  hated  name  no  more.  Oh, 
Lodoiska !  when  I  reflect  on  what  my  jealous  appre 
hensions  have  made  you  suffer,  have  I  not  cause  to 
hate  him?  Pardon,  pardon  those  severities  my 
heart  always  disavowed,  and  which,  believe  me, 
have  been  inflicted  more  upon  myself  than  you. 

Lodo.  Vain  mau !  Think  you  your  meaning  is  hid 


to  me?  Come,  dare  for  once  to  speak  a  truth;  it 
is  not  love,  'tis  your  ambition  seeks  the  heiress  of 
the  Prince  Lupauski.  For  shame!  for  shame  ! 

Baron.  Insulted!  I'll  hear  no  more.  Hence,  idle 
scruples !  Go,  call  the  priest — haste,  fly.  [Exit 
Adolphus.~\  This  moment  makes  you  mine.  And 
you,  tell  her  this  instant,  'tis  her  father's  will ;  or 
I  revoke  the  promised  life  I  gave  you. 

Varb.  Tell  her,  tell  her  anything. 

Lodo.  Oh,  my  father  !  where  are  you  now? 

Count.  I  will  protect,  or  die  for  you.  (Aside  to 
Lodoiska.) 

Baron.  Relent,  proud  fair;  the  priest  is  here. 
Hark,  hark  !  he  comes,  he  comes. 

Enter  ADOLPHUS. 

Adol.  My  lord,  the  Prince  Lupauski  is  arrived. 

Baron.  Arrived? 

Lodo.  Good  heaven ! 

Count.  I  am  discovered,  then,  and  all  is  lost. 

Varb.  Here's  another  adventure. 

Baron.  Speak,  tell  me,  has  he  a  numerous  train? 

Adol.  But  two  attendants. 

Baron.  Then  let  him  come.     I  live  again. 

Prince.  (Without.)  Where,  where  is  she? 

Enter  PRINCE  LUPAUSKI. 

Lodo.  Oh,  sir!  (Kneeling.) 

Prince.  (Raising  and  embracing  her.)  My  child  ! 
my  Lodoiska!  Blessings,  blessings  on  thee  !  Mj 
friend,  I  could  not  hope  at  parting  to  meet  you 
again  so  soon  ;  but  the  confederates  are  already — • 
What  do  I  see?  Am  I  deceived?  The  Count 
Floreski  here? 

Varb.  There,  now  the  murder's  out. 

Baron.  Floreski!  This  slave?  is  he  the  Count 
Floreski? 

Count.  Yes, — himself. 

Prince.  How  has  he  gained  admittance  to — 

Baron.  By  a  cowardly,  mean  artifice ;  he  pre 
tended  himself  one  of  your  servants,  sent  with — 

Count.  What  could  I  do,  disarmed,  against  thee 
and  thy  banditti?  The  artifice  thou  would'st  re 
proach  me  with  was  bold  and  honourable ;  to  oppose 
stratagem  to  perfidy  and  cruelty,  like  thine,  is 
acting  according  to  the  laws  of  justice,  and  vindi 
cating  those  of  humanity. 

Prince.  What's  that  he  says  ?  To  perfidy  and 
cruelty  like  thine,  my  friend? 

Varb.  Now  comes  his  turn,  I  hope. 

Lodo.  Oh,  my  father  !  you  would  not  think  what 
I  have  suffered  since  you  saw  me.  That  friend  has 
forced  my  faithful  servants  from  about  me ;  that 
friend  has  insulted  my  unprotected  situation  with 
his  detested  offers;  that  friend  has  barbarously 
imprisoned  me. 

Prince.  My  daughter ! 

Lodo.  To  extort  from  me  my  consent  to  a  union 
I  would  gladly  die  ten  thousand  deaths  to  avoid. 

Prince.  Could  you  thus  violate  the  laws  of  hos 
pitality  ?  Could  you  so  far  forget  the  bounties  I 
have  showered  upon  you?  My  heart  reposed  itself 
on  your's  ;  seeking  a  tender  refuge  for  my  child,  I 
gave  her  to  your  care,  as  into  a  holy  sanctuary ; 
you  received  from  me  the  strongest  proof  of  love  a 
friend  could  give  ;  be  a  father  for  one  instant,  and 
judge  whether  I  could  have  confided  to  you  a  trust 
more  dear,  more  sacred- 

Varb.  Upon  my  soul,  he's  a  fine  spoken  old  gen 
tleman! 

Baron.  Must  I  then  lose  her?  (Gives  directions 
to  his  officers.) 

Prince.  What,  thou?  my  vassal!  thou?  Let's 
begone.  I'll  take  such  vengeance  on  his  treachery 
that — fallow  me,  my  daughter ;  let's  quit  for  ever 
this  mansion  of  ingratitude. 

Varb.  The  sooner  the  better.  What  a,  lucky 
escape ! 
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Baron.  Guards!  Not  so  fast.  (They  seize  the 
Prince,  Lodoiska,  FtoresTci,  and  Varbel.) 

Varb.  What  the  devil's  the  matter  now? 

Baron.  This  castle  is  your  prison  :  away,  confine 
them,  as  I  ordered  you. 

Varb.  Gentlemen!  friends!  only  hear  me! 
(Guards  bear  off  Varbel.) 

Prince.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Baron.  Never  to  part  with  her.     Away,  away. 

Prince.  Oh,  my  poor  daughter !    [Exit,  guarded. 

Lodo.  My  father !   my  Floreski ! 

[The  Baron  bears  off  Lodoiska. 

Count.  My  love,  my  love  ! 

AIR.— COUNT. 

Descend  some  warring  angel, 

In  lightning  to  my  aid, 
To  blast  the  savage  tyrant, 

And  right  an  injured  maid! 
Subdued  by  fate,  to  you  I  kneel; 
You  look  like  men,  like  men  should  feel, 
fool!  not  to  knoiv, 
They  laugh  at  woe. 
Descend,  some  warring  angel, 

In  lightning  to  my  aid, 
To  blast  the  savage  tyrant, 
And  right  an  injur'd  maid  ! 
Let  my  Lodoiska's  charms 
In  your  hearts  compassion  move; 
Soldiers,  consecrate  your  arms 
At  the  shrine  of  faithful  love. 
Descend,  some  warring  angel, 

In  lightning  to  my  aid, 
To  blast  the  savage  tyrant, 
And  right  an  injur'd  maid. 

[Exit,  guarded. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Holland  Gallery  in  the  Castle. 

BARON  LOVINSKI,  ADOLPHUS,  CASIMIR,  SEBAS 
TIAN,  STANISLAUS,  MICHAEL,  and  Pages 
discovered. 

Baron.  'Tis  all  in  vain :  I  cannot  shake  them. 
Curse  on  their  obstinacy!  Love  fires  Floreski's 
breast,  and  rage  the  father's;  careless  alike  of 
menaces  and  soothing,  each  braves  me  to  my  worst. 
Death  and  perdition!  let  the  worst  fall  on  them.  Is 
all  prepared  for  instant  execution  ? 

Adol.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Baron.  Still  would  I  have  thee  mine,  Oh,  Lodo 
iska  !  consenting,  unconstrained ;  but,  whilst  my 
rival  lives,  that  hope's  impossible.  Ha!  tell  me, 
where  is  the  forward  fool  that  waited  on  Floreski  ? 

Adol.  Confined,  as  you  commanded. 

Baron.  Haste,  bring  him  to  me.  [Exeunt  Adol- 
phus  and  Gustavus  through  the  gallery.]  I  may, 
perhaps,  persuade  this  wretch  to  think  his  own  life 
more  precious  than  his  lord's.  If  I  fail  here, — I 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  my  own  purposes.  Love, 
hatred,  jealousy,  ambition,  scorn,  and  fury,  rack 
my  distracted  brain,  and  rend  my  heart  in  pieces. 
Would  I  were  dead  myself.  (Throws  himself  into  a 
chair.)  Pr'ythee,  good  boy,  sing  me  that  gentle 
strain,  yon  lady  loved ;  your  pretty  melody  may 
calm  the  ragings  of  the  fiend  within  me. 

1st  Page.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  see  you  so  unhappy. 

Baron.  Sing,  sing. 

BALLAD.— PAGE. 

I  give  thee  all — /  can  no  more; 

Tho'  poor  the  offering  be  ; 
My  heart  and  lute  are  all  the  store 

That  I  can  bring  to  thee. 


A  lute,  whose  gentle  song  reveals 

The  soul  of  love  full  well, 
And  better  far, — a  heart  that  feels 

Much  more  than  lute  could  tell. 

I  give  thee  all — I  can  no  more, 

Though  poor  the  offering  be; 
My  heart  and  lute  are  all  the  store 

That  I  can  bring  to  thee. 

Though  love  and  song  may  fail,  alas  ! 

To  keep  life's  clouds  away, 
At  least  twill  make  them  lighter  pass, 

Or  gild  them  if  they  stay. 
If  ever  care  his  discord  flings 

O'er  life's  enchanted  strain, 
Let  love  but  gently  touch  the  strings, 

'Twill all  be  sweet  again! 

I  give  thee  all — /  can  no  more,  SfC. 

Baron.  Well  sung,  my  boy  ;  I  thank  your  pains, 
though  fruitless. 

Enter  ADOLPHUS,  VARBEL,  and  GUSTAVUS,  from 
the  Gallery. 

He's  coming.  Leave  me  awhile.  [Exeunt  Pages, 
Sebastian,  Casimir,  Stanislaus,  and  Michael.] 
Threats  will  do  much,  gold  more,  with  base-born 
poverty  ;  both  shall  be  tried. 

Varb.  Ay,  this  is  something  like  now  ;  now  I'll 
talk  to  you  ;  this  it  is  to  fall  amongst  men,  as  it 
were,  something  like  men.  Gentlemen,  you  have 
bound  me  for  ever  by  letting  me  loose,  and  my 
legs  ache  to  prove  their  sense  of  your  kindness  by 
scraping  their  leave,  and  giving  you  no  farther 
trouble  about 'em.  (Seeing  the  Baron.)  The  man 
tiger,  to  swallow  me  up  for  a  breakfast ! 

Baron.  You  serve  Floreski.  Why  do  you  trem 
ble  ?  You  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Varb.  No,  I  know,  sir ;  but  I've  had  a  damp 
lodging,  and  I  think  its  rather  chilly  this  morning. 

Baron.  In  one  word,  your  master  is  to  die,  now, 
instantly. 

Varb.  I'm  very  sorry  for  it. 

Baron.  I  have  observed  your  fidelity,  your  af 
fection  to  him.  I'll  take  you  into  my  service  ;  I 
love  your  virtue,  and  would  reward  it. 

Varb.  I  am  afraid  I  should  make  but  a  bad 
servant  to  you ;  you  had  better  turn  me  out  of 
doors  at  once,  I  think — I  had  rather — Do,  sir; 
and  let  my  virtue  be  its  own  reward. 

Baron.  No  fooling.  Your  romantic  lord  seems 
ambitious  of  dying  in  this  cause,  that  he  may  live 
lamented  in  the  history  of  faithful  and  unfortunate 
lovers;  yon,  perhaps,  aspire  to  imitate  him. 

Varb.  I  can't  say  that  I  do.  Ambition's  a  great 
thing  with  great  folks,  I  believe  ;  but  for  my  own 
part,  I  solemnly  assure  you,  I  had  rather  live  three 
days  in  this  world,  bad  as  it  is,  than  a  thousand 
years  in  the  best  history  that  will  ever  be  written. 

Baron.  I  take  you  at  your  word :  there's  a  poor 
earnest  of  my  future  bounty. 

Varb.  A  purse  !     What's  this  for! 

Baron.  Follow,  and  as  we  go,  I  will  instruct 
you  in  a  short  tale,  that  at  once  rids  me  of  Floreski, 
and  gives  you  life  and  fortune. 

Varb.  My  lord,  I  am  in  peril,  and  poor  ;  and  I 
value  life  and  fortune  as  much  as  another  man ; 
but, -I  hope,  I  shall  never  think  them  worth  buy 
ing  at  the  price  of  false  witness  against  my  master. 
(  Throws  down  the  purse.) 

Baron.  Ha!  do  you  trifle,  slave?  Nay,  then  I 
must — (Gives  orders  to  Adolphus. ) 

Varb.  What's  he  going  to  do  now  ?  I  wish  I 
was  fighting  the  Tartars  again,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Baron.  Him, — her, — the  prince,  all,  all,  here, 
now,  before  my  eyes.  [Exit  Adolphus.~\  The  father 
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and  the  daughter  shall  behold  him,  as  the  blow 
falls,  and  from  his  doom  be  taught  to  dread  their 
own.  For  thee,  vile  reptile — (Flourish  of  drums 
and  trumpets,  with  clashing  of  swords  and  shouts  of 
"  Victory ,  victory /"  "  Kera  Khan.!") 

Varb.  They're  come,  they're  come ;  here  is  an 
adventure. 

Enter  SEBASTIAN,  MICHAEL,  CASIMIR,  STANIS 
LAUS,  ADOLPHUS,  Soldiers,  fyc. 

Baron.  The  matter  1 

Casi.  The  Tartars  are  within  the  walls;  the 
eastern  towers  are  blazing,  flames  and  the  sword 
rage  round ;  the  soldiers  fly  ;  haste,  or  we  perish 
all. 

Baron.  Sound,  sound  to  arms.  [Exeunt  Stanis 
laus  and  Soldiers.']  Rally  them  in  the  north  court, 
and  man  the  ramparts  ;  there  we  will  stand  it  out; 
ily,  haste,  I  follow.  [Exeunt  Adolphus  and  Sol 
diers.']  Bring  me  my  arms.  [Exeunt  Gustavus  and 
Casimir.~\  Bear  off  that  slave,  till  I  have  time  to 
torture  him. 

Varb.  A  respite,  a  respite!  I  shall  love  a  Tar 
tar  as  long  as  I  live. 

[Exeunt  Varbel,  Sebastian,  and  Soldiers. 

Baron.  Away,  away  with  him!  Whither  am  I 
going? 

Enter  GUSTAVUS   and  CASIMIR,  with  the  Barons 
helmet,  shield,  and  battle-axe. 

What  is  Lodoiska  now  ?  Lost,  lost  to  me  for  ever  ! 
The  helpless  prize  of  some  fierce  lawless  savage. 
Horrible  thought!  Where  is  her  father? — My 
friend,  my  benefactor! — All  bleeding,  mangled, 
murdered. — Frightful  image  !  Hark  !  my  soul's 
beat  down,  down  to  the  very  ground.  The  tem 
pest  swells — Floreski  too,  perhaps,  directs  the 
storm,  thundering  and  fierce  in  arms.  That  burn 
ing  thought  has  roused  me. — Out,  out,  and  on 
them.  No  word,  but  fight,  till  death  or  conquest 
end  our  plagues  for  ever.  ( Shouts.) 

[Exeunt  Baron  and  Guards. 

The  Doors  of  the  hall  are  burst  open,  when  ITHO- 
RAK,  KHOR,  JAPHIS,  CAMAZIN,  KAJAH,  TA- 
MURI,  and  a  crowd  of  Tartars  rush  in,  some 
loaded  with  booty,  and  others  bearing  off  the  wo 
men  they  have  met  with  in  the  castle. 

Kajah.  At  last  we  are  masters  of  the  castle.  It 
has  cost  us  some  trouble  too.  The  fellows  fought 
like  madmen.  Have  you  disarmed,  and  clapt  them 
into  the  dungeons  where  we  found  so  many  of  our 
countrymen? 

Japhis.  Our  comrades  are  at  it  now,  breaking 
open  and  locking  up.  But  can  anybody  tell  why 
Kera  Khan  so  strictly  charged  us  to  take  Lovinski 
alive. 

Khor.  I  hope  the  other  party  have  him  fast  by 
this  time.  Do  you  think  he'll  ever  forget  the  death 
of  his  father. 

All.  Never,  never. 

Itho.  Come,  my  boys,  now  away  to  our  plun 
der,  and  divide  faithfully.  You  know  what  share 
must  be  reserved  for  Kera  Khan. 

Kajah.  Yes,  yes,  we  know  the  booty  he  loves 
best. 

Japhis.  Ay,  ay,  give  him  the  women,  he'll  give 
us  the  gold. 

Khor.  And  the  wine  too. 

SONG  AND  CHORUS. 
KHOR,  JAPHIS,  ITHORAK,  and  Horde. 

Khor.     When  the  darkened  midnight  sky 
Howls  with  wild  tempestuous  cry, 


Then  we  quit  the  Tartar  plain  ; 
Death  and  terror  in  our  train — 
Where  the  sweeping  vengeance  drives, 

Hopeless  man  in  horror  flies ; 
Worlds  of  wealth,  and  worlds  of  wives, 

Are  the  hardy  Tartar's  prize. 

CHORUS.— Horde. 

Worlds  of  wealth,  and  worlds  of  wives, 
Are  the  hardy  Tartars  prize. 

Japhis.  As  the  meteors  course  the  sky, 

Gleaming  swords  fash  nmndthe  throng, 
And,  as  thro'  the  gloom  they  fly, 

Light  th'  embattled  host  along  ; 
Firm  and  close  we  lead  our  band, 

Where  the  fertile  region  lies, 
Then  dispersing,  sweep  the  land 

Destin'dfor  the  Tartar 's  prize. 

CHORUS.— Horde. 

Worlds  of  wealth,  and  worlds  of  wives, 
Are  the  hardy  Tartars  prize . 

Itho.       Tho'  we  deem  the  world  our  prey, 

Loyal  honour,  martial  truth, 
When  our  swords  have  won  their  way, 

Bind  the  hardy  Tartar  youth; 
Choice  of  spoil,  as  first  in  fight, 

With  our  gallant  chieftain  lies. 
Then  till  honour  have  her  right, 

Sacred  be  the  Tartars  prize. 

CHORUS.— Horde. 

Worlds  of  wealth,  and  worlds  of  wives, 
Are  the  hardy  Tartars  prize. 

Japhis.  Well  said,  well  said  !  he's  a  noble  cap 
tain,  and  shall  have  all  the  booty,  if  he  pleases. — 
(Flourish  and  shouts.) 


Enter  KERA  KHAN,  and  Tartars. 


Why 


Kera  Khan.  Holla !  Lovinski  is  secured 
stand  you  idle  here? 

Japhis.  Because  you  stationed  us  in  this  wing 
till  farther  orders.  We  should  be  glad  enough  to 
be  busy. 

Kera  Khan.  Away,  then !  finish  your  work  ; 
spike  all  the  cannon,  toss  the  brands  round,  blow 
up  the  foundation  of  this  ruffian's  den,  and  tell  my 
father's  spirit  he's  reveng'd. — To  work  ;  I'll  take 
this  quarter.  [Exeunt  some  Tartars. 

Enter  LODOISKA,  and  PRINCE  LUPAUSKI. 

Kera  Khan.  Ha ! 

Lodo.  O  save  us,  save  us,  snatch  me  from  the 
power  of  Lovinski. 

Prince.  Tartars  !  Great  heaven,  to  what  are  we 
reserved ! 

Kera  Khan.  Compose  yourself,  my  lovely  girl; 
dismiss  your  terrors.  This  is  a  prize  !  Here's  my 
share  of  the  booty. 

Japhis.  I  thought  so. 

Prince.  Since  we  have  fallen  into  these  hands, 
my  child,  we  must  submit  to  death  or  slavery. 

Lodo.  Slavery,  death,  anything,  is  heaven  to 
Lovinski.  Oh,  if  you  are  men,  spare  my  dear  fa 
ther,  spare  a  Polish  youth. 

Kera  Khan.  Bright  beauty  of  the  world,  only 
pronounce  your  wishes,  and  command  us. 

Lodo.  Generous  conquerors  !  Vouchsafe  then 
to  give  this  young  man  freedom,  to  set  my  father 
and  myself  upon  our  road  to  Warsaw  and — 

Kera  Khan.  For  your  father,  and  the  youth  you 


LODOISKA. 


speak  of,  they  bave  free  leave  to  choose  their 
path ; — 

Lodo.  Oh,  sir ! 

Kera  Khan.  But  you,  victorious  captive,  you 
must  go  with  me. 

Lodo.  Heavens  and  earth  ! 

Prince.  Thee  !  follow  thee,  Tartar  ! 

Kera  Khan.  Old  man,  I  am  providing  for  her 
happiness.  Fine  women  never  complain  of  us 
Tartars;  when  once  she  knows  us,  she'll  never 
wish  to  leave  us  ;  I  have  no  time  to  lose.  Come, 
be  quick,  bear  her  away. 

Enter  COUNT  FLORESKI,  breaking  from  two  Polish 

Officers. 

Count.  Off,  slaves,  or  I  will  dash  you  piece 
meal. 

Lodo.  Floreski ! 

Count.  Oh  !  valiant  Tartar,  do  we  meet  again  ? 

Kera  Khan.  My  friend  !  Why  do  I  find  you 
here,  spite  of  the  caution  I  last  night  gave  you? 
Your  life  might  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  your  rash 
ness. 

Count.  That  villain  Lovinski  seized,  and  de 
tained  us;  but  could  I  have  left  my  Lodoiska? 

Kera  Khan.  What,  she  you  where  wildly  wan 
dering  after? 

Count.  Here,  this,  this  is  my  love,  my  dearest 
Lodoiska. 

Kera  Khan.  (Drawing  his  scymitar.)  Hold — 
What's  to  be  done?  Your  love  f  your  Lodoiska! 
She's  mine,  mine  by  a  conqueror's  right? 

Count.  A  conqueror's  right! 

Kera  Khan.  By  a  conqueror's  right ;  and  I  ex 
ert  it  thus, — take  her,  she's  yours.  You  gave  me 
life  once,  I  have  saved  yours  a  second  time. 

Count.  Complete  thy  work ;  obtain  for  me  the 
consent  of  her  lather. 

Kera  Khan.  Father!  Haven't  I  resigned  my 
right  to  you? 

Lodo.  (To  Lupauski.)  O,  sir,  make  not  fidelity 
to  his  prince  a  crime  in  him?  think  what  he  has 


[ACT  III. 

suffered  for  me ;  think  what  we  owe  him  here ; 
remember  thepromiseyou  once  gave  him. (Alarum.) 

Enter  KAJAH,  TAMURI,  CAMAZIN,  and  Tartars. 

Kajah.  To  arms,  to  arms  !  Lovinski's  rescued, 
the  castle's  blazing,  they've  seized  the  ramparts, 
he's  at  their  head. 

Kera  Kahn.  Well,  we  must  conquer  him  again, 
then,  that's  all.  Follow  me. 

Count.  Now  for  revenge  and  Lodoiska !  Give 
me  a  sword,  a  sword. 

Enter  VARBEL. 

Varb.  Holla!  and  me  another.  My  dungeon's 
as  hot  as  a  furnace.  Give  me  a  sword;  I'd  as  lief 
be  killed  in  a  battle,  as  stay  there  to  be  roasted 
alive. 

Kera  Khan.  During  the  combat,  we'll  place 
this  lovely  creature  in  safety  with  her  father  in 
yonder  tower. 

Varb.  I  wish  you'd  place  me  along  with  'em. 

Prince.  I  scorn  to  owe  thee  anything. 

Kera  Khan.  Obstinate  man!     We'll 
then  against  your  will. 

Count.  Will  you  expose  her  life? 

Prince.  My  child!  My  child  ! 

Lodo.  Come,  come,  my  father.  [Exeunt. 

(Shouts,  drums,  trumpets,  and  cannon.  An 
engagement  commences  between  the  Polanders 
and  the  Tartars,  horse  and  foot ;  the  Tartars 
having  stormed  the  castle,  which  theyjire  in 
various  places ,  the.  battlements  and  toiversfall 
in  the  midst  of  loud  explosions.  Lupauski 
and  Lodoiska  are  discovered  in  a  blazing 
tower;  Floreski  rushes  through  the  flames, 
and  rescues  them.  During  this  action  Lo 
vinski  and  Kera  Khan  meet  hand  to  hand,  and 
after  a  desperate  conflict,  the  Baron  is  killed. 
The  Tartars  are  victorious ;  Lupauski  unites 
the  hands  of  Floreski  and  Lodoiska.  Loud 
shouts  of  victory,  and  the  curtain  falls.) 
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THE    MOCK   DOCTOR; 

OR,  THE  DUMB  LADY  CURED : 
A  FARCE,  IN  TWO  ACTS.-BY  HENRY  FIELDING. 


Act  II.— Scene  3. 


SIR  JASPER 

LEANDER 

GREGORY 

ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Wood. 
Enter  DORCAS  and  GREGORY. 

Greg.  I  tell  you  no,  I  won't  comply  ;  and  it  is 
my  business  to  talk,  and  to  command. 

Dor.  And  I  tell  you,  you  shall  conform  to  my 
will ;  and  that  I  was  not  married  to  you  to  suffer 
your  ill  humours.  . 

Greg.  O  the  intolerable  fatigue  of  matrimony ! 
Aristotle  never  said  a  better  thing  in  his  life,  than 
when  he  told  us,  "  that  a  wife  is  worse  than  a  de 
vil."  [totle. 

Dor.  Hear  the  learned  gentleman,  with  his  Aris- 

Greg.  And  a  learned  man  I  am  too.  Find  me 
oat  a  maker  of  faggots,  that's  able,  like  myself, 
to  reason  upon  things,  or  that  can  boast  such  an 
education  as  mine. 

Dor.  An  education! 

Greg.  Ay,  hussy,  a  regular  education ;  first  at 
the  charity-school,  where  I  learn'd  to  read  ;  then 
I  waited  on  a  gentleman  at  Oxford,  where  I 
learn'd — very  near  as  much  as  rny  master  ;  from 
whence  I  attended  a  travelling  physician  six  years, 
under  the  facetious  denomination  of  a  merry  An 
drew,  where  I  learn'd  physic. 

Dor.  O  that  thou  hadst  followed  him  still! 
Curs'd  be  the  hour  wherein  I  answered  the  parson 
«  I  will." 

Greg.  And  curs'd  be  the  parson  that  asked  me 
the  question! 

Dor.  You  have  reason  to  complain  of  him  in 
deed,  who  ought  to  be  on  your  knees  every  moment, 
returning  thanks  to  heaven  for  that  great  blessing 
it  sent  you,  when  it  sent  you  myself.  I  hope  you 
have  not  the  assurance  to  think  you  deserv'd  such 
a  wife  as  me? 
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Greg.  No,  really  I  don't  think  I  do.  Come, 
come,  madam,  it  was  a  lucky  day  for  you  when 
you  found  me  out. 

Dor.  Lucky,  indeed!  a  fellow  who  eats  every 
thing  I  have. 

Greg.  That  happens  to  be  a  mistake;  for  I 
drink  some  part  on  t. 

Dor.  That  has  not  even  left  me  a  bed  to  lie  on. 

Greg.  You'll  rise  the  earlier. 

Dor.  And  who  from  morning  till  night  is  eter 
nally  in  an  alehouse. 

Greg.  It's  genteel ;  the  squire  does  the  same. 

Dor.  Pray,  sir,  what  are  you  willing  I  shall  do 
with  my  family  1 

Greg.  Whatever  you  please. 

Dor.  My  four  little  children,  that  are  continu 
ally  crying  for  bread! 

Greg.  Give  'em  a  rod;  best  cure  in  the  world 
for  crying  children. 

Dor.  And  do  you  imagine,  sot — 

Greg.  Harkye,  my  dear,  yon  know  my  temper 
is  not  over  and  above  passive,  and  that  my  arm  is" 
extremely  active. 

Dor.  1  laugh  at  your  threats,  poor  beggarly,  in 
solent  fellow. 

Greg.  Soft  object  of  my  wishing  eyes,  I  shall 
play  with  your  pretty  ears. 

Dor.  Touch  me  if  you  dare,  you  insolent,  impu 
dent,  dirty,  lazy,  rascally — 

Greg.  Oh,  ho,  ho  !  you  will  have  it  then,  I  find. 
(Beats  her.) 

Dor.  O  murder!  murder! 

Enter  SQUIRE  ROBERT. 

Squire  R.  What's  the  matter  here  1  Fie  upon 
youl  fie  upon  you,  neighbour,  to  beat  your  wife  in 
this  scandalous  manner. 
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Dor.  Well,  sir,  and  I  have  a  mind  to  be  beat  5 
and  what  then? 

Squire  R.  O  dear,  madam !  I  give  my  consent, 
with  all  heart  and  soul. 

Dor.  What's  that  to  you,  saucebox?  Is  it  any 
business  of  yours? 

Squire  R.  No,  certainly,  madam. 

Dor.  Here's  an  impertinent  fellow  for  you,  won't 
suffer  a  husband  to  beat  his  own  wife  ! 

Squire  R.  Neighbour,  I  ask  jrour  pardon  heart 
ily.  Here,  take  and  thrash  your  wife ;  beat  her 
as  you  ought  to  do. 

Greg.  No,  sir,  I  won't  beat  her. 

Squire  R.  O,  sir,  that's  another  thing. 

Greg.  I'll  beat  her  when  I  please,  and  will  not 
beat  her  when  I  do  not  please.  She  is  my  wife, 
and  not  yours. 

Squire  R.  Certainly. 

Dor.  Give  me  the  stick,  dear  husband. 

Squire  R.  Well,  if  ever  I  attempt  to  part  hus 
band  and  wife  again,  may  I  be  beaten  myself. 

[Exit. 

Greg.  Come,  my  dear,  let  us  be  friends. 

Dor.  What,  after  beating  me  so? 

Greg.  'Twas  but  in  jest. 

Dor.  I  desire  you  will  crack  your  jests  on  your 
own  bones,  not  on  mine. 

Greg.  Psha !  you  know  you  and  I  are  one,  and  I 
beat  one  half  of  myself  when  I  beat  you. 

Dor.  Yes,  but  for  the  future  I  desire  you  will 
beat  the  other  half  of  yourself. 

Greg.  Come,  my  pretty  dear,  I  ask  pardon;  I'm 
sorry  for't. 

Dor.  For  once  I  pardon  you.  But  you  shall  pay 
for  it.  (Aside.) 

Greg.  Psha!  psha!  child,  these  are  only  little 
affairs  necessary  in  friendship ;  four  or  five  good 
blows  with  a  cudgel  between  your  very  fond  cou 
ples,  only  tend  to  heighten  the  affections.  I'll 
now  to  the  wood,  and  I  promise  thee  to  make  a 
hundred  faggots  before  I  come  home  again.  [Exit. 

Dor.  If  I  am  not  reveng'd  for  those  blows  of 
yours! — Oh,  that  I  could  but  think  of  some  me 
thod  to  be  reveng'd  on  him !  Hang  the  rogue,  he's 
quite  insensible  of  cuckoldom. 

Enter  HARRY  and  JAMES. 

Harry.  Were  ever  two  fools  sent  on  such  a 
message  as  we  are,  in  quest  of  a  dumb  doctor? 

James.  Blame  your  own  cursed  memory,  that 
made  you  forget  his  name.  For  my  part,  I'll  travel 
through  the  world,  rather  than  return  without  him  ; 
that  were  as  much  as  a  limb  or  two  were  worth. 

Harry.  Was  ever  such  a  cursed  misfortune !  to 
lose  the  letter?  I  should  not  even  know  his  name, 
if  I  were  to  hear  it. 

Dor.  Can  I  find  no  invention  to  be  reveng'd? — 
Heyday !  who  are  these? 

James.  Harkye,  mistress,  do  you  know  where 
—where — where  doctor  What-d'ye-call-him lives? 

Dor.  Doctor  who? 

James.  Doctor — doctor — What's  his  name? 

Dor.  Hey !  what  has  the  fellow  a  mind  to  ban 
ter  me  ? 

Harry.  Is  there  no  physician  hereabouts  famous 
for  curing  dumbness? 

Dor.  I  fancy  you  have  no  need  of  such  a  physi 
cian,  Mr.  Impertinence. 

Harry.  Don't  mistake  us,  good  woman,  we  don't 
mean  to  banter  you;  we  are  sent  by  our  master, 
whose  daughter  has  lost  her  speech,  for  a  certain 
physician  who  lives  hereabouts  ;  we  have  lost  our 
direction,  and  'tis  as  much  as  our  lives  are  worth 
to  return  without  him. 

Dor.  There  is  one  doctor  Lazy  lives  just  by,  but 
he  has  left  off  practising.  You  would  not  get  him 
a  mile  to  save  the  lives  of  a  thousand  patients. 

James.  Direct  us  but  to  him;  we'll  bring  him 
with  us  one  way  or  other,  I  warrant  you. 
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Harry.  Ay,  ay  !  we'll  have  him  with  us,  though 
we  carry  him  on  our  backs. 

Dor.  Ha !  heaven  has  inspired  me  with  one  of 
the  most  admirable  inventions  to  be  revenged  on 
my  hang-dog.  (Aside.)  I  assure  you,  if  you  can 
get  him  with  you,  he'll  do  your  young  lady's  busi 
ness  for  her;  he's  reckoned  one  of  the  best  physi 
cians  in  the  world,  especially  for  dumbness. 

Harry.  Pray  tell  us  where  he  lives. 

Dor.  You'll  never  be  able  to  get  him  out  of  his 
own  house ;  but,  if  you  watch  hereabouts,  you'll 
certainly  meet  with  him,  for  he  very  often  amuses 
himself  here  with  cutting  wood. 

Harry.  A  physician  cut  wood? 

James.  I  suppose  he  amuses  himself  in  searching 
after  herbs,  you  mean  ? 

Dor.  No ;  he's  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  in  the  world  :  he  goes  dressed  like  a  common 
clown  ;  for  there  is  nothing  he  so  much  dreads  as 
to  be  known  for  a  physician. 

James.  All  your  great  men  have  some  strange 
oddities  about  them. 

Dor.  Why  he  will  suffer  himself  to  be  beat, 
before  he  will  own  himself  to  be  a  physician ;  and 
I'll  give  you  my  word,  you'll  never  make  him  own 
himself  one,  unless  you  both  take  a  good  cudgel, 
and  thrash  him  into  it ;  'tis  what  we  are  all  forced 
to  do  when  we  have  any  need  of  him. 

James.  What  a  ridiculous  whim  is  here  ! 

Dor.  Very  true;  and  in  so  great  a  man. 

James.  And  is  he  so  very  skilful  a  man  ? 

Dor.  Skilful !  why,  he  does  miracles.  About 
half-a-year  ago,  a  woman  was  given  over  by  all  her 
physicians,  nay,  she  had  been  dead  some  time; 
when  this  great  man  came  to  her,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  her,  he  poured  a  little  drop  of  something  down 
her  throat ;  he  had  no  sooner  done  it,  than  she  got 
out  of  her  bed,  and  walked  about  the  room,  as  if 
there  had  been  nothing  the  matter  with  her. 

Both.  Oh,  prodigious ! 

Dor.  'Tis  not  above  three  weeks  ago,  that  a  child 
of  twelve  years  old  fell  from  the  top  of  the  house 
to  the  bottom,  and  broke  its  skull,  its  arms,  and 
legs.  Our  physician  was  no  sooner  drubbed  into 
making  him  a  visit,  than  having  rubbed  the  child 
all  over  with  a  certain  ointment,  it  got  upon  its 
legs,  and  run  away  to  play. 

Both.  Oh,  most  wonderful! 

Harry.  Hey,  'gad !  James,  we'll  drub  him  out 
of  a  pot  of  this  ointment. 

James.  But  can  he  cure  dumbness? 

Dor.  Dumbness  !  why  the  curate  of  our  parish's 
wife  was  born  dumb,  and  the  doctor,  with  a  sort 
of  wash,  washed  her  tongue  till  he  set  it  a-going, 
so  that  in  less  than  a  month's  time  she  out-talked 
her  husband. 

Harry.  This  must  be  the  very  man  we  were  sent 
after. 

Dor.  Yonder  is  the  very  man  I  speak  of. 

James.  What,  that  he  yonder? 

Dor.  The  very  same.  He  has  spied  us,  and  taken 
up  his  bill. 

James.  Come,  Harry,  don't  let  us  lose  one  mo 
ment.  Mistress,  your  servant;  we  give  you  ten 
thousand  thanks  for  this  favour. 

Dor.  Be  sure  and  make  good  use  of  your  sticks. 

James.  He  sha'n't  want  that.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Another  part  of  the  Wood. 

GREGORY  discovered  at  work. 
Greg.  Pox  on't !  'tis  most  confounded  hot  wea 
ther.     Hey !  who  have  we  here  ? 

Enter  JAMES  and  HARRY. 

James.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 
Greg.  Sir,  your  servant. 

James.  We  are  mighty  happy  in  finding  you  here. 
Greg.  Ay,  like  enough. 
James.  'Tis  in  your  power,  sir,  to  do  us  a  very 
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great  favour.  We  come,  sir,  to  implore  your  as 
sistance  iu  a  certain  aft'air. 

Greg.  If  it  be  in  my  power  to  give  you  any  as 
sistance,  masters,  I  am  very  ready  to  do  it. 

James.  Sir,  you  are  extremely  obliging.  But, 
dear  sir,  let  me  beg  you'd  be  covered ;  the  sun  will 
hurt  your  complexion. 

Harry.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  be  covered. 

Greg.  These  should  be  footmen  by  their  dress, 
but  should  be  courtiers  by  their  ceremony.  (Aside.} 

James.  You  must  not  think  it  strange,  sir,  that 
we  come  thus  to  seek  after  you  ;  men  of  your  capa 
city  will  be  sought  after  by  the  whole  world. 

Greg.  Truly,  gentlemen,  though  I  say  it,  that 
should  not  say  it,  I  have  a  pretty  good  hand  at  a 


fames.  O,  dear  sir ! 

Greg.  You  may,  perhaps,  buy  faggots  cheaper 
otherwhere  ;  but  if  you  find  such  in  all  this  country, 
you  shall  have  mine  for  nothing.  To  make  but  one 
word  then  with  you,  you  shall  have  mine  for  ten 
shillings  a  hundred. 

James.  Don't  talk  in  that  manner,  I  desire  you. 

Greg.  I  could  not  sell  them  a  penny  cbeaper,  if 
'twas  to  my  father. 

James.  Dear  sir,  we  know  you  very  well ;  don't 
jest  with  us  in  this  manner. 

Greg.  Faith,  master,  I  am  so  .much  in  earnest 
that  I  can't  bate  one  farthing. 

James.  Oh !  pray,  sir,  leave  this  idle  discourse. 
Can  a  person  like  you,  amuse  yourself  in  this  man 
ner?  Can  a  learned  and  famous  physician,  like 
you,  try  to  disguise  himself  to  the  world,  and  bury 
such  tine  talents  in  the  woods? 

Greg.  The  fellow's  a  fool.    (Aside.) 

James.  Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  not  to  dissemble 
with  us. 

Harry.  It  is  in  vain,  sir ;  we  know  what  you  are. 

Greg.  Know  what  you  are !  What  do  you  know 
of  me? 

James.  Why,  we  know  you,  sir,  to  be  a  very 
great  physician. 

Greg.  Physician  in  your  teeth  !    I  a  physician  ! 

James.  The  tit  is  on  him.  (Aside.)  Sir,  let  me 
beseech  you  to  conceal  yourself  no  longer,  and 
oblige  us  to  you  know  what. 

Greg.  Devil  take  me,  if  I  know  what,  sir.  But 
I  know  this,  that  I  am  no  physician. 

James.  We  must  proceed  to  the  usual  remedy,  I 
find.  (Aside.)  And  so  you  are  no  physician? 

Greg.  No. 

James.  You  are  no  physician'? 

Grey.  No,  I  tell  you. 

James.  Well,  if  we  must,  we  must.  (They  beat 
him.) 

Greg.  Oh,  oh!  gentlemen,  gentlemen!  what  are 
you  doing  ?  I  am — I  am  whatever  you  please  to 
have  me. 

James.  Why  will  you  oblige  us,  sir,  to  this  vio 
lence? 

Harry.  Why  will  you  force  us  to  this  trouble 
some  remedy? 

James.  I  assure  you,  sir,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  pain. 

Greg.  I  assure  you,  sir,  and  so  it  does  me.  But 
pray,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  reason  that  you  have 
a  mind  to  make' a  physician  of  me? 

James.  What!  do  you  deny  your  being  a  physi 
cian  again? 

Greg.  And  the  devil  take  me  if  I  am. 

Harry.  You  are  no  physician? 

Greg.  May  I  be  hanged  if  I  am.  (They  beat  him.) 
Oh,  oh  !  dear  gentlemen !  oh,  for  heaven's  sake ! — 
I  am  a  physician,  and  an  apothecary  too,  if  you'll 
have  me ;  I  had  rather  be  anything  than  be  knocked 
o'the  head. 

James.  Dear  sir,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  come 
to  your  senses ;  I  ask  pardon  ten  thousand  times 
for  what  you  have  forced  us  to. 


Greg.  Perhaps  I  am  deceived  myself,  and  am  a 
physician  without  knowing  it.  But,  dear  gentle 
men,  are  you  certain  I  am  a  physician? 

James.  Yes,  the  greatest  physician  in  the  world. 

Greg.  Indeed ! 

Harry.  A  physician  that  has  cured  all  sorts  of 
distempers. 

Greg.  The  devil  I  have  ! 

James.  That  has  made  a  woman  walk  about  the 
room  after  she  was  dead  six  hours. 

Harry.  That  set  a  child  upon  its  legs  imme 
diately  after  it  had  broke  'em. 

James.  That  made  the  curate's  wife,  who  was 
dumb,  talk  faster  than  her  husband. 

Harry.  Lookye,  sir,  you  shall  have  content ; 
my  master  will  give  you  whatever  you  will  demand. 

Greg.  Shall  I  have  whatever  I  will  demand? 

James.  You  may  depend  upon  it. 

Greg.  I  am  a  physician  without  doubt ;  I  had 
forgot  it,  but  I  begin  to  recollect  myself.  Well — 
and  what  is  the  distemper  I  am  to  cure? 

James.  My  young  mistress,  sir,  has  lost  her 
tongue. 

Greg.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  have  found  it;  but 

come,  gentlemen,  if  I  must  go  with  you,  I  must 

have  a  physician's  habit;  for  a  physician  can  no 

more  prescribe  without  a  full  wig  than  without  a 

fee.  ACT  IT.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  I. — Sir  Jasper's  House. 

Enter  SIR  JASPER  ant?  JAMES. 

Sir  J.  Where  is  he?  Where  is  he ? 

James.  Only  recruiting  himself  after  his  journey. 
You  need  not  be  impatient,  sir,  for  were  my  young 
lady  dead,  he'd  bring  her  to  life  again.  He  makes 
no  more  of  bringing  a  patient  to  life,  than  other 
physicians  do  of  killing  him. 

SirJ.  'Tis  strange  so  great  a  man  should  have 
those  unaccountable  odd  humours  you  mentioned. 

James.  'Tis  but  a  good  blow  or  two,  and  he 
comes  immediately  to  himself.  Here  he  is. 

Enter  GREGORY  and  HARRY. 

Harry.  Sir,  this  is  the  doctor. 

Sir  J.  Dear  sir,  you're  the  welcomest  man  in 
the  world. 

Greg.  Hippocrates  says,  we  should  both  be  co 
vered. 

Sir  J.  Ha  !  does  Hippocrates  say  so?  In  what 
chapter,  pray? 

Greg.  In  his  chapter  of  hats.  [him. 

Sir  J.  Since  Hippocrates  says  so,  I  shall  obey 

Greg.  Doctor,  after  having  exceedingly  travell'd 
in  the  highway  of  letters — 

SirJ.  Doctor!  Pray  whom  do  you  speak  to? 

Greg.  To  you,  doctor. 

SirJ.  Ha,  ha!  I  am  a  knight,  thank  the  king's 
grace  for  it,  but  no  doctor. 

Greg.  What,  you're  no  doctor? 

Sir  J.  No,  upon  my  word. 

Greg.  You're  no  doctor  ? 

Sir  J.  Doctor!  no. 

Greg.  There— 'tis  done.    (Beats  him.) 

Sir  J.  Done  ;  in  the  devil's  name,  what's  done? 

Greg.  Why,  now  you  are  made  a  doctor  of  phy 
sic  ;  I  am  sure  it's  all  the  degrees  I  ever  took. 

SirJ.  What  devil  of  a  fellow  have  you  brought 
here? 

James.  I  told  you,  sir,  the  doctor  had  strange 
whims  with  him. 

SirJ.  Whims,  quotha!  'Egad,  I  shall  bind  his 
physicianship  over  to  bis  good  behaviour,  if  he 
has  anymore  of  these  whims. 

Greg.  Sir,  I  ask  pardon  for  the  liberty  I  have 
taken. 

Sir  J.  Oh  !  it's  very  well,  it's  very  well  for  once . 

Greg.  I  am  sorry  for  those  blows. 

Sir  J.  Nothing  at  all,  nothing  at  all,  sir. 

Greg.  Which  I  was  oblig'd  to  have  the  honour 
of  laying  on  so  thick  upon  you. 
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SirJ.  Let's  talk  no  more  of 'em,  sir.  My  daugh 
ter,  doctor,  is  fallen  into  a  very  strange  distemper. 

Greg.  Sir,  I  am  overjoyed  to  hear  it ;  and  I  wish 
•with  all  my  heart,  you  and  your  whole  family  had 
the  same  occasion  for  me  as  your  daughter,  to 
shew  the  great  desire  I  have  to  serve  you. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  am  oblig'd  to  you. 

Greg.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  speak  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  soul. 

Sir  J,  I  do  believe  you,  sir,  from  the  very  bot 
tom  of  mine. 

Greg.  What  is  your  daughter's  name? 

Sir  J.  My  daughter's  name  is  Charlotte. 

Grey.  Are  you  sure  she  was  christen'd  Charlotte'? 

Sir  J.  No  sir,  she  was  christen'd  Charlotta. 

Greg.  Hum  !  I  had  rather  she  should  have  been 
christen'd  Charlotte.  Charlotte  is  a  very  good 
name  for  a  patient ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  the  name 
is  often  of  as  much  service  to  the  patient,  as  the 
physician  is. 

Enter  CHARLOTTE. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  my  daughter's  here. 

Greg.  Is  that  my  patient?  Upon  my  word  she 
carries  no  distemper  in  her  countenance;  and  I 
fancy  a  healthy  young  fellow  would  sit  very  well 
upon  her. 

SirJ.  You  make  her  smile,  doctor. 

Greg.  So  much  the  better;  'tis  a  very  good  sign 
when  we  can  bring  a  patient  to  smile  ;  it  is  a  sign 
that  the  distemper  begins  to  clarify,  as  we  say. — 
Well,  child,  what's  the  matter  with'you  ?  What's 
your  distemper? 

Char.  Han,  hi,  hon,  han. 

Greg.  What  do  you  say? 

Char.  Han,  hi,  han,  hon. 

Greg.  What,  what,  what? 

Char.  Han,  hi,  hon — 

Greg.  Han,  hon,  honin,  ha!  I  don't  understand 
a  word  she  says.  Han,  hi,  hon!  What  the  devil 
of  a  language  is  this  ? 

Sir  J.  Why,  that's  her  distemper,  sir.  She's 
become  dumb,  and  no  one  can  assign  the  cause  ; 
and  this  distemper,  sir,  has  kept  back  her  mar 
riage. 

Greg.  Kept  back  her  marriage!     Why  so? 

•Sir  J.  Because  her  lover  refuses  to  have  her  till 
she's  cured. 

Greg.  O  lud !  was  ever  such  a  fool,  that  would 
not  have  his  wife  dumb !  Would  to  heaven  my 
wife  was  dumb,  I'd  be  far  from  desiring  to  cure 
her.  Does  this  distemper,  this  han,  hi,  hon,  op 
press  her  very  much  ? 

Sir  J.  Yes,  sir. 

Greg.  So  much  the  better.  Has  she  any  great 
pains  T 

Sir  J.  Very  great. 

Greg.  That's  just  as  I  would  have  it.  Give  me 
your  hand,  child.  Hum — ha — a  very  dumb  pulse 
indeed. 

Sir  J.  You  have  guess'd  her  distemper. 

Greg.  Ay,  sir,  we  great  physicians  know  a  dis 
temper  immediately  :  I  know  some  of  the  college 
would  call  this  the  boree,  or  the  coupee,  or  the 
sinkee,  or  twenty  other  distempers ;  but  I  give 
you  my  word,  sir,  your  daughter  is  nothing  more 
than  dumb.  So  I'd  have  you  be  very  easy,  for 
there  is  nothing  else  the  matter  with  her.  If  she 
were  not  dumb,  she  would  be  as  well  as  I  am. 

SirJ.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  doctor, 
from  whence  her  dumbness  proceeds  ? 

Greg,  Nothing  so  easily  accounted  for.  Her 
dumbness  proceeds  from  her  having  lost  her 
speech. 

Sir  J.  But  whence,  if  you  please,  proceeds  her 
having  lost  her  speech? 

Greg.  All  our  best  authors  will  tell  you,  it  is 
the  impediment  of  the  action  of  the  tongue. 

SirJ.  But  if  you  please,  dear  sir,  your  senti 
ments  upon  that  impediment. 


I       Greg.  Aristotle  has  upon  that  subject  said  very 
fine  things  ;  very  fine  things. 

Sir  J.  T  believe  it,  doctor, 

Greg.  Ah  !  he  was  a  great  man,  he  was  indeed  a 
very  great  man.  A  man,  who,  upon  that  subject, 
was  a  man  that — But  to  return  to  our  reasoning  : 
I  hold  that  this  impediment  of  the  action  of  the 
tongue  is  caused  by  certain  humours  which  our 
great  physicians  call — humours — humours — Ah! 
you  understand  Latin? 

Sir  J.  Not  in  the  least. 

Greg.  What,  not  understand  Latin  ? 

SirJ.  No,  indeed,  doctor. 

Greg.  So  much  the  better.  (Aside.)  Cabricius 
arci  thuram  catlialimus,  singulariter  nom.  Haec 
musa  hie,  hsec,  hoc,  genitivo  liujus,  hunc,  hanc, 
mu.sae.  Bonus,  bona,  bonum.  Estne  oratio  La- 
tinus  ?  Etiam.  Quia  substantive  et  adjectivum 
concordat  in  generi  numerum  et  casus,  sic  dicunt, 
aiunt,  praedicant,  clamitant,  et  similibus. 

Sir  J.  Ah  !  why  did  I  neglect  my  studies? 

Greg.  Besides,  sir,  certain  spirits  passing  from 
the  left  side,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  liver,  to  the 
right,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  heart,  we  find  the 
lungs,  which  we  call  in  latin,  whiskerus,  having 
communication  with  the  brain,  which  we  name  in 
greek,  jackbootos,  by  means  of  a  hollow  vein, 
which  we  call  in  hebrew,  periwiggus,  meet  in  the 
road  with  the  said  spirits,  which  fill  the  ventricles 
of  the  omotaplasmus,  and  because  the  said  hu 
mours  have — You  comprehend  me  well,  sir?  And 
because  the  said  humours  have  a  certain  malignity 
— Listen  seriously,  I  beg  you. 

Sir  J.  I  do.     ' 

Greg.  Have  a  certain  malignity  that  is  caused — 
Be  attentive  if  you  please. 

Sir  J.  I  am. 

Greg.  That  is  caus'd,  I  sa}r,  by  the  acrimony  of 
the  humours  engendered  in  the  concavity  of  the 
diaphragm  ;  thence  it  arises,  that  these  vapours, 
propria  quae  maribus  tribuuntur  mascnla  dicas,  ut 
sunt  divorum,  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  virorum. 
This,  sir,  is  the  cause  of  your  daughter  being  dumb. 

Harry.  O  that  I  had  but  his  tongue ! 

Sir  J.  It  is  impossible  to  reason  better,  no 
doubt.  But,  dear  sir,  there  is  one  thing. — I  always 
thought,  till  now,  that  the  heart  was  on  the  left 
sideband  the.liver  on  the  right. 

Greg.  Ay,  sir,  so  they  were  formerly,  but  we 
have  changed  all  that.  The  college  at  present, 
sir,  proceeds  upon  an  entire  new  method. 

Sir  J.  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir. 

Greg.  Oh,  sir  !  there's  no  harm;  you're  not  ob 
liged  to  know  so  much  as  we  do. 

Sir  J.  Very  true  ;  but,  doctor,  what  would  you 
have  done  with  my  daughter? 

Greg.  What  would  I  have  done  with  her?  Why, 
my  advice  is,  that  you  immediately  put  her  into  a 
bed  warm'd  with  a  brass  warming-pan  :  cause  her 
to  drink  one  quart  of  spring  water,  mixed  with  one 
pint  of  brandy,  six  Seville  oranges,  and  three 
ounces  of  the  best  double-refin'd  sugar. 

SirJ.  Why,  this  is  punch,  doctor. 

Greg.  Punch,  sir !  Ay,  sir  ;  and  what's  better 
than  punch  to  make  people  talk  ?  Never  tell  me 
of  your  juleps,  your  gruels,  your — your — this,  and 
that,  and  t'other  ;  which  are  only  arts  to  keep  a 
patient  in  hand  a  long  time.  I  love  to  do  business 
all  at  once. 

Sir  J.  Doctor,  I  ask  pardon ;  you  shall  be 
obeyed.  (Gives  him  money.) 

Greg.  I'll  return  in  the  evening,  and  see  what 
effect  it  has  had  on  her.  Sir  Jasper,  let  me  tell 
you,  it  were  not  amiss  if  you  yourself  took  a  little 
lenitive  physic;  I  shall  prepare  something  for  you. 

SirJ.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  No,  no,  doctor;  I  have  es 
caped  both  doctors  and  distempers  hitherto,  and  I 
am  resolved  the  distemper  shall  pay  me  the  first 
visit. 
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Greg.  Say  you  so,  sir?  Why  then  if  I  can  get 
no  more  patients  here,  I  must  even  seek  them  else 
where  ;  and  so  humbly  beggo  te  domine  domitii 
veniam  gouudi  foras. 

Sir  J.  Well,  this  is  a  physician  of  vast  capacity, 
but  of  exceeding  odd  humours.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— The  Street. 

Enter  LEANDER. 

Lean.  Ah,  Charlotte!  thou  hast  no  reason  to 
apprehend  my  ignorance  of  what  thou  endurest, 
since  I  can  so  easily  guess  thy  torment  by  my  own. 
Oh  how  much  more  justifiable  are  my  fears,  when 
you  have  not  only  the  command  of  a  parent,  but 
the  temptation  of  fortune  to  allure  you  ! 

Enter  GREGORY. 

Greg.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  a  good  beginning  ; 
and  since — 

Lean.  I  have  waited  for  you,  doctor,  a  Jong 
time.  I'm  come  to  beg  your  assistance. 

Greg.  Ay,  you  have  need  of  my  assistance  in 
deed!  What  a  pulse  is  here!  What  do  you  out 
o'your  bed  1  (Feels  his  pulse.) 

Lean.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  doctor,  you're  mistaken  ;  I 
am  not  sick,  I  assure  you. 

Greg.  How,  sir!  not  sick?  Do  you  think  I 
don't  know  when  a  man  is  sick,  better  than  he  does 
himself? 

Lean.  Well,  if  I  have  any  distemper,  it  is  the 
love  of  that  young  lady,  your  patient,  from  whom 
you  just  now  came  ;  and  to  whom  if  you  can  con 
vey  me,  I  swear,  dear  doctor,  I  shall  be  effectually 
cured. 

Greg.  Do  you  take  me  for  a  pimp,  sir  ?  a  phy 
sician  for  a  pimp  ? 

Lean.  Dear  sir,  make  no  noise. 

Greg.  Sir,  I  will  make  a  noise ;  you're  an  im 
pertinent  fellow. 

Lean.  Softly,  good  sir ! 

Greg.  I  shall  sliew  you,  sir,  that  I  am  not  such  a 
sort  of  a  person,  and  that  you  are  an  insolent, 
saucy — (Leander  gives  a  purse.) — I'm  not  speaking 
to  yon,  sir;  but  there  are  certain  impertinent  fel 
lows  in  the  world,  that  take  people  for  what  they 
are  not;  which  always  puts«'me,  sir,  into  such  a 
passion,  that— 

Lean.  I  ask  pardon,  sir,  for  the  liberty  I  have 
taken. 

Greg.  O  dear  sir!  no  offence  in  the  least.  Pray, 
sir,  how  am  I  to  serve  you  1 

Lean.  This  distemper,  sir,  which  you  are  sent 
for  to  cure  is  feigned,  and  is  an  invention  of  Char 
lotte's  to  deliver  her  from  a  match  she  dislikes. 

Greg.  Hum! — suppose  you  were  to  disguise 
yourself  as  an  apothecary? 

Lean.  I'm  not  very  well  known  to  her  father, 
therefore  believe  I  may  pass  upon  him  securely. 

Greg.  Go  then,  disguise  yourself  immediately  ; 
I'll  wait  for  you  here.  Ha!  methinks  I  see  a  pa 
tient.  [Exit  Leander. 
Enter  DORCAS. 

Dor.  I'm  like  to  pay  severely  for  my  frolic,  if  I 
have  lost  my  husband  by  it. 

Greg.  Oh,  physic  and  matrimony!  my  wife! 
What  evil  stars,  in  the  devil's  name,  have  sent  her 
hither  1  If  I  could  but  persuade  her  to  take  a 
pill  or  two  that  I'd  give  her,  I  should  be  a  physi 
cian  to  some  purpose.  Come  hider,  shild,  leta  me 
feela  your  pulse. 

Dor.  What  have  you  to  do  with  my  pulse  ? 

Greg.  I  am  the  French  Physicion,  my  dear  ; 
and  I  am  to  feela  de  pulse  of  the  pation. 

Dor.  Yes,  but  I  am  no  pation,  sir;  nor  want  no 
physicion,  good  Dr.  Ragou. 

Greg.  Begar,  you  must  be  put-a  to  bed,  and 
taka  de  peel ;  me  sal  give  you  de  little  peel  dat  sal 
cure  you,  as  you  have  more  distempre  den  evere 


Dor.  What's  the  matter  with  the  fool?  If  you 
feel  my  pulse  any  more,  I  shall  feel  your  ears  for 
you. 

Greg.  Begar,  yon  must  taka  the  peel. 

Dor.  Begar,  I  shall  not  taka  the  peel. 

Greg.  I'll  take  this  opportunity  to  try  her. 
(Aside.)  Maye  dear,  if  you  will  not  letta  me  cura 
you,  you  sal  cura  me  ;  you  sal  be  my  physicion, 
and  I  will  give  you  de  fee?  (Holds  out  a  purse.) 

Dor.  Ay,  my  stomach  does  not  go  against  those 
pills  ;  and  what  must  I  do  for  your  fee? 

Greg.  Oh,  begar!  me  vill  show  you,  me  vill 
teacha  you  what  you  sal  do ;  you  must  come 
kissa  me  now,  you  must  come  kissa  me. 

Dor.  (Kisses  him.)  As  I  live,  my  very  hang 
dog!  I've  discover'd  him  in  good  time,  or  he  had 
discover'd  me.  (Aside.)  Well,  doctor,  and  are  you 
cur'dnow? 

Greg.  I  shall  make  myself  a  cuckold  presently. 
(Aside.)  Dis  is  not  a  propre  place,  dis  is  too  pub 
lic  ;  for  sud  any  one  pass  by  while  I  taka  dis 
physic,  it  vill  preventa  de  opperation. 

Dor.  What  physic,  doctor? 

Greg.  In  your  ear,  dat.  (  Whispers.) 

Dor.  And  in  your  ear,  dat,  sirrah.  (Boxing  his 
ear.) 

Greg.  What,  my  dear  wife !  Oh,  I'll  be  even 
with  her  for  this.  (Aside.) 

Enter  HELEBORE. 

Hel.  Are  not  you  the  great  doctor,  just  come  to 
this  town,  so  famous  for  curing  dumbness? 

Greg.  Sir,  I  am  he. 

Hel.  Then,  sir,  I  should  be  glad  of  your  advice. 

Greg.  Let  me  feel  your  pulse. 

Hel.  Not  for  myself,  good  doctor  ;  I  am  myself, 
sir,  a  brother  of  the  faculty,  what  the  world  calls  a 
mad  doctor.  I  have  at  present  under  my  care,  a 
patient  whom  I  can  by  no  means  prevail  with  to 
speak. 

Greg.  I  shall  make  him  speak,  sir. 

Hel.  It  will  add,  sir,  to  the  great  reputation  you 
have  already  acquired,  and  I  am  happy  in  finding 
you. 

Greg.  Sir,  I  am  as  happy  in  finding  you.  You  see 
that  woman  there ;  she  is  possessed  with  a  more 
strange  sort  of  madness,  and  imagines  every  man 
she  sees  to  be  her  husband.  Now,  sir,  if  you  will 
but  admit  her  into  your  house — 

Hel.  Most  willingly,  sir, 

Greg.  The  first  thing,  sir,  yon  are  to  do,  is  to  let 
out  thirty  ounces  of  her  blood  ;  then,  sir,  you  are 
to  shave  off  all  her  hair;  all  her  hair,  sir;  after  which 
you  are  to  make  a  very  severe  use  of  your  rod  twice 
a  day  ;  and  take  a  particular  care  that  she  have  not 
the  least  allowance  beyond  bread  and  water. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  shall  readily  agree  to  the  dictates  of 
so  great  a  man  ;  nor  can  I  help  approving  of  your 
method,  which  is  exceeding  mild  and  wholesome. 

Greg.  My  dear,  that  gentleman  will  conduct  you 
to  my  lodging.  (To  Dorcas.)  Sir,  I  beg  you  will 
take  a  particular  care  of  the  lady.  (To  Helebore.) 

Hel.  You  may  depend  on't,  sir,  nothing  in  my 
power  shall  be  wanting  :  you  have  only  to  inquire 
for  Dr.  Helebore. 

Dor.  'Twon't  be  long  before  I  see  you,  husband  > 

Hel.  Husband  !  this  is  as  unaccountable  a  mad 
ness  as  any  I  have  yet  met  with. 

[Exeunt  Helebore  and  Dorcas* 

Re-enter  LEANDER. 

Greg.  I  think  I  shall  be  revenged  of  you  novc> 
my  dear.  So,  sir — 

"Lean.  I  think  I  make  a  pretty  good  apothecary 
now. 

Greg.  Yes,  faith,  you're  almost  as  good  an  apo 
thecary  as  I  am  a  physician  j  and  if  you  please*  I'll 
convey  you  to  the  patient. 
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Lean.  If  I  did  but  know  a  few  physical  hard 
words — 

Greg.  A  few  physical  hard  words  !  why,  in  a  few 
hard  words  consists  the  science.  Would  you  know 
as  much  as  the  whole  faculty  in  an  instant,  sir? 
Come  along,  come  along. — Hold,  let  me  go  first ; 
the  doctor  must  always  go  before  the  apothecary. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Sir  Jasper's  House. 
Enter  SIR  JASPER,  CHARLOTTE,  and  Maid. 

Sir  J.  Has  she  made  no  attempt  to  speak  yet  ? 

Maid.  Not  in  the  least,  sir  ;  so  far  from  it,  that 
as  she  used  to  make  a  sort  of  a  noise  before,  she  is 
now  quite  silent. 

Sir  J.  (Looks  at  his  watch.)  'Tis  almost  the  time 
the  doctor  promised  to  return. 

Enter  GREGORY  and  LEANDER. 

Oh  !  he  is  here.    Doctor,  your  servant. 

Greg.  Well,  sir,  how  does  my  patient? 

Sir  J.  Rather  worse,  sir,  since  your  prescription. 

Greg.  So  much  the  better,  'tis  a  sign  that  it  ope 
rates. 

Sir  J.  Who  is  that  gentleman,  pray,  with  you? 

Greg.  An  apothecary,  sir.  Mr.  Apothecary,  I 
desire  you  would  immediately  apply  what  I  pre 
scribed.  It  is,  sir,  a  great  and  subtle  question 
among  the  doctors,  whether  women  are  more  easy 
to  be  cured  than  men.  I  beg  you  would  attend  to 
this,  sir,  if  you  please. — Some  say,  no  ;  others  say, 
yes  ;  and  for  my  part,  I  say  both  yes  and  no  ;  for 
asmuch  as  the  incongruity  of  the  opaque  humours 
that  meet  in  the  natural  temper  of  women,  are  the 
cause  that  the  brutal  part  will  always  prevail  over 
the  sensible  ;  one  sees  that  the  inequality  of  their 
opinions  depends  on  the  black  movement  of  the  cir 
cle  of  the  moon  ;  and  as  the  sun  that  darts  his  rays 
upon  the  concavity  of  the  earth,  finds — 

Char.  No,  I  am  not  at  all  capable  of  changing 
my  opinion. 

Sir  J.  My  daughter  speaks !  my  daughter  speaks ! 
Oh,  the  great  power  of  physic !  Oh,  the  admirable 
physician  !  How  can  I  reward  thee  for  such  a  ser 
vice? 

Greg.  This  distemper  has  given  me  a  most  insuf 
ferable  deal  of  trouble.  (  Traverses  the  stage  in  a 
great  heat,  Leander  following. 

Char.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  recovered  my  speech ;  but 
I  have  recovered  it  to  tell  you,  that  I  never  will 
have  any  husband  but  Leander.  (Speaks  with  great 
eagerness,  and  drives  Sir  Jasper  round  the  stage.) 

Sir  J.  But — 

Char.  Nothing  is  capable  to  shake  the  resolution 
I  have  taken. 

Sir  J.  What? 

Char.  Your  rhetoric  is  in  vain  j  all  your  discourses 
signify  nothing. 

Sir  J.  I— 

Char.  I  am  determined ;  and  all  the  fathers  in 
the  world  shall  never  oblige  me  to  marry  contrary 
to  my  inclinations. 

Sir  J.  I  have— 

Char.  I  never  will  submit  to  this  tyranny  ;  and 
if  I  must  not  have  the  man  I  like,  I'll  die  a  maid. 

Sir  J.  You  shall  have  Mr.  Dapper. 

Greg.  There,  sir,  there,  I  think  we  have  brought 
her  tongue  to  a  pretty  tolerable  consistency. 

Sir  J.  Consistency,  quotha !  why,  there  is  no 
stopping  her  tongue.  Dear  doctor,  I  desire  yon 
would  make  her  dumb  again. 

Greg.  That's  impossible,  sir  ;  all  that  I  can  do  to 
serve  you  is,  I  can  make  you  deaf,  if  you  please. 

Sir  J.  And  do  you  think — 

Char.  All  your  reasoning  shall  never  conquer 
my  resolution. 

•Sir  /.  You  shall  marry  Mr.  Dapper  this  evening. 

Char.  I'll  be  buried  first. 
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Greg.  Stay,  sir,  stay ;  let  me  regulate  this  aftair ; 
it  is  a  distemper  that  possesses  her,  and  I  know 
what  remedy  to  apply  to  it. 

Sir  J.  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  you  can  cure  the 
distempers  of  the  mind? 

Greg.  Sir,  I  can  cure  any  thing.  Harkye,  Mr. 
Apothecary,  you  see  that  the  love  she  has  for  Leander 
is  entirely  contrary  to  the  will  of  her  father,  and 
that  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  and  that  an  immediate 
remedy  is  necessary  :  for  my  part,  I  know  of  but 
one,  which  is  a  dose  of  purgative  running-away, 
mixed  with  two  drachms  of  pills  matrimoniac.  Per 
haps  she  will  make  some  difficulty  to  take  them  ; 
but  as  you  are  an  able  apothecary,  I  shall  trust  to 
you  for  the  success.  Go,  make  her  walk  in  the 
garden  :  be  sure  lose  no  time  ;  to  the  remedy  quick, 
to  the  remedy  specific. 

[Exeunt  Leander  and  Charlotte. 

Enter  DORCAS. 

Dor.  Where  is  this  villain,  this  rogue,  this  pre 
tended  physician  ? 

Sir  J.  Hey-day  !  what,  what,  what's  the  matter 
now? 

Dor.  Oh,  sirrah  !  sirrah  !  would  you  have  de 
stroyed  your  wife,  you  villain  ?  Would  you  have 
been  guilty  of  murder,  dog? 

Greg.  Hoity-toity  !  What  mad  woman  is  this? 

Sir  J.  Poor  wretch  !  For  pity's  sake  cure  her, 
doctor. 

Greg.  Sir,  I  shall  not  cure  her,  unless  somebody 
gives  me  a  fee.  If  you  will  give  me  a  fee,  sir  Jas 
per,  you  shall  see  me  cure  her  this  instant. 

Dor.  I'll  see  you,  you  villain. — Cure  me? 

Enter  JAMES. 

James.  Oh,  sir!  undone  !  undone  !  your  daughter 
has  run  away  with  her  lover,  Leander,  who  was  here 
disguised  like  an  apothecary  ;  and  this  is  the  rogue 
of  a  physician  who  has  contrived  all  the  affair. 

Sir  J.  How  !  am  I  abused  in  this  manner  ?  Here, 
who  is  there?  Bid  my  clerk  bring  pen,  ink,  and 
paper ;  I'll  send  this  fellow  to  jail  immediately. 

James.  Indeed,  my  good  doctor,  you  stand  a'very 
fair  chance  to  be  hanged  for  stealing  an  heiress. 

Greg.  Yes,  indeed,  I  believe  I  shall  take  my  de 
grees  now. 

Dor.  And  are  they  going  to  hang  you,  my  dear 
husband  1 

Greg.  You  see,  my  dear  wife. 

Dor.  Had  you  finished  the  faggots,  it  had  been 
some  consolation. 

Greg.  Leave  me,  or  you'll  break  my  heart. 

Dor.  No,  I'll  stay  to  encourage  you  at  your 
death,  nor  will  I  budge  an  inch  till  I've  seen  you 
hanged. 

Re-enter  LEANDER  and  CHARLOTTE. 

Lean.  Behold,  sir,  that  Leander,  whom  you  had 
forbid  your  house,  restores  your  daughter  to  your 
power,  even  when  he  had  her  in  his.  I  will  receive 
ner,  sir,  only  at  your  hands.  I  have  received  let 
ters,  by  which  I  learned  the  death  of  an  uncle, 
whose  estate  fa  exceeds  that  of  your  intended  son- 
in-law. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  your  virtue  is  beyond  all  estates,  and 
I  give  you  my  daughter  with  all  the  pleasure  in 
the  world.  May  I  beg  to  know  whether  you  are  a 
physician  or  not,  or  what  the  devil  you  are  1  (To 
Gregory.) 

Greg.  I  think,  sir,  after  the  miraculous  cure  you 
have  seen  me  perform,  you  have  no  reason  to  ask 
whether  I  am  a  physician  or  no.  And  for  you, 
wife,  I'll  henceforth  have  you  behave  with  all  de 
ference  to  my  greatness. 

Dor.  Why,  thou  pufted-up  fool,  I  could  have 
made  as  good  a  physician  myself;  the  cure  was 
owing  to  the  apothecary,  not  the  doctor.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — Ranger's  Chambers  in  the  Temple. 

A  knocking  is  heard  at  the  door  for  some  time;  when 
RANGER  enters,  having  let  himself  in. 

Ran.  Once  more  I  am  got  safe  to  the  Temple. 
Let  me  reflect  a  little.  I  have  sat  up  all  night ;  I 
have  my  head  full  of  bad  wine,  and  the  noise  of 
oaths,  dice,  and  the  d — d  tingling  of  tavern  bells  ; 
my  spirits  jaded,  and  my  eyes  sunk  in  my  head  ; 
and  all  this  for  the  conversation  of  a  company  of 
fellows  I  despise.  Their  wit  lies  only  in  obscenity, 
their  mirth  in  noise,  and  their  delight  in  a  box  and 
dice.  Honest  Ranger,  take  my  word  for  it,  thon 
art  a  mighty  silly  fellow. 

Enter  a  Servant.- 

Where  have  you  been,  rascal  ?  lA  had  not  had 
the  key  in  my  pocket,  I  must  have  waited  at  the 
door  in  this  dainty  dress. 

Serv.  I  was  only  below,  brushing  your  honour's 
coat. 

Ran.  Well,  get  breakfast.  Why,  how  like  a 
raking  dog  do  you  look,  compared  to  that  spruce 
sober  gentleman?  (Aside.)  Go,  you  battered  devil, 
and  be  made  n't  to  be  seen.  (Throwing  his  hat  to 
the  Servant.) 

Serv.  Egad!  my  master's  very  merry  this  morn 
ing.  (Aside,  and  exit.) 

Ran.  And  now  for  the  law.  (Sits  down  and  reads.) 


Tell  me  no  more,  I  am  deceived, 
That  Chloe's  false  and  common  ; 
By  heav'n  I  all  along  believ'd, 
She  was  a  very  woman. 
As  such  I  lik  a,  as  such  car  ess' d; 
She  still  was  constant  when  possess' d: 
She  could  do  more  for  no  man. 
Honest  Congreve  was  a  man  after  my  own  heart. 

Enter  Servant. 

Have  you  been  for  the  money  this  morning,  as  I 
ordered  you  ? 

Serv.  No,  sir ;  you  bade  me  go  before  you  was 
op ;  I  did  not  know  your  honour  meant  before  you 
went  to  bed. 

Ran.  None  of  your  jokes,  I  pray  ;  but  to  busi 
ness.     Go  to  the  coffee-house,  and  inquire  if  there 
has  been  any  letter  or  message  left  for  me. 
Serv.  I  shall,  sir. 
Ran.  (Reads.)  You  think  she's  false,  I'm  sure 

she's  kind, 

I  take  her  body,  you  her  mind; 
Which  has  the  better  bargain? 

Oh !  that  I  had  such  a  soft  deceitful  fair  to  lull  ray 
senses  to  their  desired  sleep.  (Knocking  at  the 
door.)  Come  in. 

Enter  SIMON. 

Oh !  master  Simon,  is  it  you!  How  long  have  you 
been  in  town? 

Sim.  Just  come,  sir,  and  but  for  a  little  time 
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either  •,  and  yet  I  have  as  many  messages  as  if  we 
were  to  stay  the  whole  year  round.  Here  they  are, 
all  of  them.  (  Pulls  out  a  number  of  cards. )  And 
among  them,  one  for  yonr  honour. 

Ran.  (Reads.)  "  Clarinda's  compliments  to  her 
cousin  Ranger,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  him  for  ever 
so  little  a  time  that  he  can  be  spared  from  the  more 
weighty  business  of  the  law."  Ha,  ha,  ha!  the  same 
merry  girl  I  ever  knew  her. 

Sim.  My  lady  is  never  sad,  sir.  (Knocking  at 
the  door.) 

Rah.  Pr'ythee,  Simon,  open  the  door. 

Enter  Milliner. 

Well,  child,  and  who  are  you? 

Mil.  Sir,  my  mistress  gives  her  service  to  yon, 
and  has  sent  you  home  the  linen  you  bespoke. 

Ran.  Well,  Simon,  my  service  to  your  lady,  and 
let  her  know  I  will  most  certainly  wait  upon  her.  I 
am  a  little  busy,  Simon,  and  so— 

Sim.  Ah  !  you're  a  wag,  master  Ranger,  you're 
a  wag  :  but  mum  for  that.  [Exit. 

Ran.  I  swear,  my  dear,  you  have  the  prettiest 
pair  of  eyes ;  the  loveliest  pouting  lips — I  never 
saw  you  before. 

Mil.  No,  sir!  I  was  always  in  the  shop. 

Ran.  Were  you  so  1  Well,  and  what  does  your 
mistress  say!  The  devil  fetch  me,  child,  you 
looked  so  prettily  that  I  could  not  mind  one  word 
you  said. 

Mil.  Lard,  sir!  you  are  such  another  gentleman  ! 
Why,  she  says,  she  is  sorry  she  could  not  send 
them  sooner.  Shall  I  lay  them  down  ? 

Ran.  .No,  child ;  give  them  to  me.  Dear,  little, 
smiling  angel — (Catches  and  kisses  her.) 

Mil.  I  beg,  sir,  you  would  be  civil. 

Han.  Civil  1  Egad !  I  think  I  am  very  civil. 
(Kisses  her  again.) 

Re-enter  Servant  with  BELLAMY. 

Serv.  Sir,  Mr.  Bellamy.  [Exit. 

Ran.  D — n  your  impertinence!  (Aside.)  Oh! 
Mr.  Bellamy,  your  servant. 

Mil.  What  shall  I  say  to  my  mistress? 

Ran-  Bid  her  make  half-a-dozen  more;  but  be 
sure  you  bring  them  home  yourself.  [Exit  Mil.~\ 
Psha  !  pox !  Mr.  Bellamy,  how  should  you  like  to 
be  served  so  yourself? 

Bel.  How  can  you,  Ranger,  for  a  minute's  plea 
sure,  give  an  innocent  girl  the  pain  of  heart  I  am 
confident  she  felt  ?  There  was  a  modest  blush  upon 
her  cheek  convinces  me  she  is  honest. 

Ran.  May  be  so.  I  was  resolved  to  try,  how 
ever,  had  not  you  interrupted  the  experiment. 

Bel.  Fie,  Ranger!  will  you  never  think  ? 

Ran.  Yes,  but  I  can't  be  always  a  thinking.  The 
law  is  a  d — nable  dry  study,  Mr.  Bellamy,  and 
-without  something  now  and  then  to  amuse  and 
relax,  it  would  be  too  much  for  my  brain,  I  pro 
mise  ye ;  but  I  am  grown  a  mighty  sober  fellow. 
Here  have  I  been  at  it  these  three  hours,  but  the 
wenches  will  never  let  me  alone. 

Bel.  Three  hours!  Why,  do  you  usually  study 
in  such  shoes  and  stockings? 

Ran.  Rat  your  inquisitive  eyes  !  Ex  pede  ffer- 
culem.  Egad,  you  have  me!  The  truth  is,  I  am 
but  this  moment  returned  from  the  tavern.  What, 
Frankly  here  too ! 

Enter  FRANKLY. 

Frank.  My  boy,  »Ranger,  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
see  you;  Bellamy,  let  me  embrace  you;  you  are 
the  person  I  want;  I  have  been  at  your  lodgings, 
and  was  directed  hither. 

Ran.  It  is  to  him,  then,  I  am  obliged  for  this 
visit ;  but  with  all  my  heart.  He  is  the  only  man 
to  whom  I  don't  care  how  much  I  am  obliged. 

Bel.  Your  humble  servant,  sir. 


Frank.  You  know,  Ranger,  I  want  no  induce 
ment  to  be  with  you.    But,  you  look  sadly.    Wha     t 
— no  merciless  jade  has — has  she  ? 

Ran.  No,  no  ;  sound  as  a  roach,  my  lad,  I  only 
got  a  little  too  much  liquor  last  night,  which  I  have 
not  slept  off  yet. 

Bel.  Thus,  Frankly,  it  is  every  day.  All  the 
morning  his  head  aches  ;  at  noon  he  begins  to  clear 
up  ;  towards  evening  he  is  good  company  ;  and  all 
night  he  is  carefully  providing  for  the  same  course 
the  next  day. 

Ran.  Why,  I  must  own,  my  ghostly  father,  I 
did  relapse  a  little  last  night,  just  to  furnish  out  a 
decent  confession  for  the  day. 

Frank.  And  he  is  now  doing  penance  for  it. 
Were  you  his  confessor,  indeed,  you  could  not  well 
desire  more. 

Ran.  Charles,  he  sets  up  for  a  confessor  with 
the  worst  grace  in  the  world.  Here  has  he  been 
reproving  me  for  being  but  decently  civil  to  my 
milliner.  Plague!  because  the  coldness  of  his 
constitution  makes  him  insensible  of  a  fine  woman's 
charms,  everybody  else  must  be  so  too. 

Bel.  I  am  no  less  sensible  of  their  charms  than 
you  are,  though  I  cannot  kiss  every  woman  I  meet, 
or  fall  in  love,  as  you  call  it,  with  every  face  which 
has  the  bloom  of  youth  upon  it.  I  would  only  have 
you  a  little  more  frugal  of  your  pleasures. 

Frank.  My  dear  friend,  this  is  very  pretty  talk 
ing  !  but  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
very  first  glance  from  a  fine  woman  utterly  to  dis 
concert  all  your  philosophy. 

Bel.  It  must  be  from  a  fine  woman,  then,  and 
not  such  as  are  generally  reputed  so.  And  it  must 
be  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  her  too,  that  will 
ever  make  an  impression  on  my  heart. 

Ran.  Would  I  could  see  it  once !  for  when  a  man 
has  been  all  his  life  hoarding  up  a  stock,  without 
allowing  himself  common  necessaries,  it  tickles  me 
to  the  soul  to  see  him  lay  it  all  out  upon  a  wrong 
bottom,  and  become  bankrupt  at  last. 

Bel.  Well,  I  don't  care  how  soon  you  see  it. 
For  the  minute  I  find  a  woman  capable  of  friend 
ship,  love,  and  tenderness,  with  good  sense  enough 
to  be  always  easy,  and  good  nature  enough  to  like 
me,  I  will  immediately  put  it  to  the  trial,  which  of 
us  shall  have  the  greatest  share  of  happiness  from 
the  sex,  you  or  I. 

Ran.  By  marrying  her,  I  suppose?  Capable  of 
friendship,  love,  and  tenderness !  ha,  ha,  ha!  that 
a  man  of  your  sense  should  talk  so.  If  she  be 
capable  of  love,  'tis  all  I  require  of  my  mistress; 
and  as  every  woman,  who  is  young,  is  capable  of 
love,  I  am  very  reasonably  in  love  with  every  young 
woman  I  meet.  My  lord  Coke,  in  a  case  I  read 
this  morning,  speaks  my  sense. 

Bel.  $  Frank.  My  lord  Coke! 

Ran.  Yes,  my  lord  Coke.  What  he  says  of  one 
woman,  I  say  of  the  whole  sex  : 

"/  take  their  bodies^  you  their  minds; 
Which  has  the  better  bargain?" 

Frank.  There  is  no  arguing  with  so  great  a  law 
yer.  Suppose,  therefore,  we  adjourn  the  debate  to 
some  other  time.  I  have  some  serious  business 
with  Mr.  Bellamy,  and  you  want  sleep,  T  am  sure. 

Ran.  Sleep  !  mere  loss  of  time  and  hindrance  of 
business.  We  men  of  spirit,  sir,  are  above  it. 

Bel.  Whither  shall  we  go  ? 

Frank.  Into  the  Park.   My  chariot  is  at  the  door. 

Bel.  Then  if  my  servant  calls,  you'll  send  him 
after  us?  [Exeunt  Bellamy  and  Frankly. 

Ran.  I  will.  (Looks  on  the  card.)  Clarinda's 
compliments — a  pox  of  this  head  of  mine !  never 
once  to  ask  where  she  was  to  be  found.  It  is  plain 
she  is  not  one  of  us,  or  I  should  not  have  been  so 
remiss  in  my  inquiries.  No  matter ;  I  shall  meet 
her  in  my  walks. 


SCENE  3.] 
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Re-enter  Servant. 


Serv.  There  is  no  letter  nor  message,  sir. 

Ran.  Then  my  things,  to  dress.          [Exit  Serv. 

"  I  take  her  body,  you  her  mind; 

Which  has  the  better  bargain?"  [Exit. 

SCENE  IF.— A  Chamber. 
Enter  MRS.  STRICTLAND  and  JACINTH  A,  meeting. 

Mrs.  S.  Good  morrow,  my  dear  Jacintha. 

Jac.  Good  morrow  to  you,  madam.  I  have 
brought  my  work,  and  intend  to  sit  with  you  this 
morning.  I  hope  you  have  got  the  better  of  your 
fatigue.  Where  is  Clarinda?  I  should  be  glad  if 
she  would  come  and  work  with  us. 

Mrs.  S.  She  work!  she  is  too  fine  a  lady  to  do 
anything.  She  is  not  stirring  yet ;  we  must  let  her 
Lave  her  rest.  People  of  her  waste  of  spirits  re 
quire  more  time  to  recruit  again. 

Jac.  It  is  pity  she  should  be  ever  tired  with  what 
is  so  agreeable  to  everybody  else.  I  am  prodigi 
ously  pleased  with  her  company. 

Mrs.  S.  And  when  you  are  better  acquainted, 
you  will  be  still  more  pleased  with  her.  You  must 
rally  her  upon  her  partner  at  Bath  ;  for  I  fancy  part 
of  her  rest  has  been  disturbed  on  his  account. 

Jac.  Was  he  really  a  pretty  fellow? 

Mrs.  S.  That  I  can't  tell ;  I  did  not  dance  my 
self,  and  so  did  not  much  mind  him.  You  must 
have  the  whole  story  from  herself. 

Jac.  Oh!  I  warrant  ye,  I  get  it  all  out.  None 
are  so  proper  to  make  discoveries  in  love,  as  those 
who  are  in  the  secret  themselves. 

Enter  LUCETTA. 

Luc.  Madam,  Mr.  Strictland  is  inquiring  for  you. 
Here  has  been  Mr.  Buckle  with  a  letter  from  his 
master,  which  has  made  him  very  angry. 

Jac.  Mr.  Bellamy  said,  indeed,  he  would  try  him 
once  more,  but  I  fear  it  will  prove  in  vain.  Tell 
your  master  I  am  here.  [Exit  Lucetta.]  What  sig 
nifies  fortune,  when  it  only  makes  us  slaves  to  other 
people? 

Mrs.  S.  Do  not  be  uneasy,  my  Jacintha.  You 
shall  always  find  a  friend  in  me ;  but  as  for  Mr. 
Strictland,  I  know  not  what  ill  temper  hangs  about 
him  lately ;  nothing  satisfies  him.  You  saw  how 
he  received  us  when  we  came  off  our  journey. 
Though  Clarinda  was  so  good  company,  he  was 
barely  civil  to  her,  and  downright  rude  to  me. 

Jac.  I  cannot  help  saying  I  did  observe  it. 

Mrs.  S.  I  saw  you  did.    Hush !  he's  here. 

Enter  STRICTLAND. 

Strict.  Oh!  your  servant,  madam.  Here,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bellamy,  wherein  he 
desires  I  would  once  more  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 
You  know  my  sentiments;  nay,  so  does  he. 

Jac.  For  heaven's  sake,  consider,  sir,  this  is  no 
new  affair,  no  sudden  start  of  passion :  we  have 
known  each  other  long.  My  father  valued  and 
lored  him,  and,  I  am  sure,  were  he  alive,  I  should 
have  his  consent. 

Strict.  Don't  tell  me.  Your  father  would  not 
have  you  marry  against  his  will,  neither  will  I 
against  mine.  I  am  your  father  now. 

Jac.  And  you  take  a  fatherly  care  of  me. 

Strict.  I  wish  I  had  never  had  anything  to  do 
•with  you. 

Jac.  You  may  easily  get  rid  of  the  trouble. 

Strict.  By  listening,  I  suppose,  to  the  young 
gentleman's  proposals. 

Jac.  Which  are  very  reasonable,  in  my  opinion. 

Strict.  Oh !  very  modest  ones,  truly  !  and  a  very 
modest  gentleman  he  is  that  proposes  them.  A  fool ! 
to  expect  a  lady  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  fortune 
should,  by  the  eare  and  prudence  of  her  guardian, 


be  thrown  away  upon  a  young  fellow  not  worth 
three  hundred  a-year.  He  thinks  being  in  love  is 
an  excuse  for  this  ;  but  I  am  not  in  love;  what  does 
he  think  will  excuse  me! 

Mrs.  S.  Well,  but,  Mr.  Strictland,  I  think  the 
gentleman  should  be  heard. 

Strict.  Well,  well;  seven  o'clock  is  the  time; 
and  if  the  man  has  had  the  good  fortune,  since  I 
saw  him  last,  to  persuade  somebody  or  other  to 
give  him  a  better  estate,  I  give  him  my  consent, 
not  else.  His  servant  waits  below;  you  may  tell 
him  I  shall  be  at  home.  [Exit  Jacintha.]  But  where 
is  your  friend,  your  other  half,  all  this  while?  I 
thought  you  could  not  have  breathed  a  minute 
without  your  Clarinda. 

Mrs.  S.  Why,  the  truth  is,  I  was  going  to  see 
what  makes  her  keep  her  chamber  so  long. 

Strict.  Lookye,  Mrs.  Strictland,  you  have  been 
asking  for  money  this  morning.  In  plain  terms, 
not  one  shilling  shall  pass  through  these  fingers, 
till  ypu  have  cleared  my  house  of  this  Clarinda. 

Mrs.  8.  How  can  her  innocent  gaiety  have  of 
fended  you?  She  is  a  woman  of  honour,  and  has 
as  many  good  qualities — 

Strict.  As  women  of  honour  generally  have.  I 
know  it,  and,  therefore  am  uneasy. 

Mrs.  S.  But,  sir— 

Strict.  But,  madam  ;  Clarinda,  nor  e'er  a  rake  of 
fashion  in  England,  shall  live  in  my  family  to  de 
bauch  it. 

Mrs.  S.  Sir,  she  treated  me  with  so  much  civil 
ity  in  the  country,  that  I  thought  I  could  not  do 
less  than  invite  her  to  spend  as  much  time  with  me 
in  town  as  her  engagements  would  permit.  I  little 
imagined  you  could  have  been  displeased  at  my 
having  so  agreeable  a  companion. 

Strict.  There  was  a  time  when  I  was  company 
enough  for  leisure  hours, 

Mrs.  S.  There  was  a  time  when  every  word  of 
mine  was  sure  of  meeting  with  a  smile  ;  but  those 
happy  days,  I  know  not  why,  have  long  been  over. 

Strict.  I  cannot  bear  a  rival  even  of  your  own 
sex.  I  hate  the  very  name  of  female  friends.  No 
two  of  you  can  ever  be  an  hour  by  yourselves,  but 
one  or  both  are  the  worse  for  it. 

Mrs.  S.  Dear  Mr.  Strictland— 

Strict.  1  his  I  know,  and  will  not  suffer. 

Mrs.  S.  It  grieves  me,  sir,  to  see  you  so  much 
in  earnest ;  but  to  convince  you  how  willing  I  am 
to  make  you  easy  in  everything,  it  shall  be  my  re 
quest  to  her  to  remove  immediately. 

Strict.  Do  it:  harkye — your  request!  Why 
your's  1  'tis  mine — my  command  ;  tell  her  so.  I 
will  be  master  of  ray  own  family,  and  I  care  not 
who  knows  it. 

Mrs.  S.  You  fright  me,  sir.  But  it  shall  be  as 
you  please.  [Exit,  in  tears. 

Strict.  Ha !  have  I  gone  too  far  ?  I  am  not  mas 
ter  of  myself.  Mrs.  Strictland  ! 

Re-enter  MRS.  STRICTLAND. 

Understand  me  right.  I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I 
have  said,  that  I  suspect  your  innocence;  but  by 
crushing  this  growing  friendship  all  at  once,  I  may 
prevent  a  train  of  mischief  which  yon  do  not  fore 
see.  I  was,  perhaps,  too  harsh ;  and,  therefore,  do 
it  in  your  own  way  ;  but  let  me  see  the  house  fttirly 
rid  of  her.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  S.  His  earnestness  in  this  affair  amsizes  me ; 
I  am  sorry  I  made  this  visit  to  Clarinda ;  and  yet 
I'll  answer  for  her  honour.  What  can  I  say  to  her? 
Necessity  must  plead  in  my  excuse;  for,  at  all 
events,  Mr.  Strictland  must  be  obeyed.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— St.  James's  Park. 
Enter  BELLAMY  and   FRANKLY. 
Bel.  Is  love  the  secret  Ranger  is  not  fit  to  hear? 
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[ACT  I. 


In  my  mind,  he  would  prove  the  more  able  coun 
sellor.  And  is  all  the  gay  indifference  of  my  friend 
at  last  reduced  to  love  ? 

Frank.  Even  so.  Never  was  prude  more  reso 
lute  in  chastity  and  ill-nature,  than  I  was  fixed  in 
indifference  ;  out  love  has  raised  me  from  that  in 
active  state  above  the  being  of  a  man. 

Bel.  Faith,  Charles,  I  begin  to  think  it  has  ;  but, 
pray,  bring  this  rapture  into  order  a  little,  and  tell 
me  regularly,  how,  where,  and  when. 

Frank.  If  I  was  not  most  unreasonably  in  love, 
those  horrid  questions  would  stop  my  mouth  at 
once  ;  but,  as  I  am  armed  against  reason,  I  answer, 
at  Bath,  on  Tuesday,  she  danced  and  caught  me. 

Bel.  Danced!  and  was  that  all?  But  who  is 
she?  what  is  her  name?  her  fortune?  where  does 
she  live? 

Frank.  Hold,  hold  !  not  so  many  hard  questions ; 
have  a  little  mercy.  I  know  but  little  of  her,  that's 
certain  ;  but  all  I  do  know  you  shall  have.  That 
evening  was  the  first  of  her  appearing  at  Bath  ;  the 
moment  I  saw  her,  I  resolved  to  ask  the  favour  of 
her  hand ;  but  the  easy  freedom  with  which  she 
gave  it,  and  her  unaffected  good  humour  during 
the  whole  night,  gained  such  a  power  over  my 
heart,  as  none  of  her  sex  could  ever  boast  before. 
I  waited  on  her  home,  and  the  next  morning,  when 
I  went  to  pay  the  usual  compliments,  the  bird  was 
flown  ;  she  had  set  out  for  London  two  hours  before, 
and  in  a  chariot  and  six,  you  rogue ! 

Bel.  But  was  it  her  own,  Charles? 

Frank.  That  I  don't  know ;  but  it  looks  better 
than  being  dragged  to  town  in  the  stage.  That  day 
and  the  next  I  spent  in  inquiries.  I  waited  on  the 
ladies  who  oame  with  her ;  they  knew  nothing  of 
her.  So,  without  learning  either  her  name  or  for 
tune,  I  e'en  called  for  my  boots,  and  rode  post  after 
her. 

Bel.  And  how  do  you  find  yourself  after  your 
journey? 

Frank.  Why,  as  yet,  I  own,  I  am  but  upon  a 
cold  scent;  but  a  woman  of  her  sprightliness  and 
gentility  cannot  but  frequent  all  public  places;  and 
when  once  she  is  found,  the  pleasure  of  the  chase 
will  overpay  the  pains  of  rousing  her.  Oh,  Bel 
lamy!  there  was  something  peculiarly  charming 
in  her,  that  seemed  to  claim  my  further  acquaint 
ance  ;  and  if  in  the  other  more  familiar  parts  of  life 
she  shines  with  that  superior  lustre,  and  at  last  I 
win  her  to  my  arms,  how  shall  I  bless  my  resolu 
tion  in  pursuing  her  ! 

Bel.  But  if  at  last  she  should  prove  unworthy — 

Frank.  I  would  endeavour  to  forget  her. 

Bel.,  Promise  me  that,  Charles,  (takes  his  hand) 
and  I  allow — but  we  are  interrupted. 

Enter  JACK  MEGGOT. 

J.  Meg.  Whom  have  we  were?  My  old  friend, 
Frankly !  thou  art  grown  a  mere  antique  since  I 
saw  thee.  How  hast  thou  done  these  five  hundred 
years? 

Frank.  Even  as  you  see  me ;  well,  and  at  your 
service  ever. 

/.  Meg.  Ha!  who's  that?  (Apart  to  Frankly.) 

Frank.  A  friend  of  mine.  (Apart.)  Mr.  Bellamy, 
this  is  Jack  Meggot,  sir,  as  honest  a  fellow  as  any 
in  life. 

/.  Meg.  Pho  !  pr'ythee !  pox!  Charles,  don't  be 
silly — Sir,  I  am  your  humble;  any  one  who  is  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Frankly's,  I  am  proud  of  embracing. 

Bel.  Sir,  I  shall  endeavour  to  deserve  your 
civility. 

/.  Meg.  Oh,  sir!  Well,  Charles;  what,  dumb? 
Come,  come,  you  may  talk,  though  you  have  no 
thing  to  say,  as  I  do.  Let  us  hear ;  where  have 
you  been? 

Frank.  Why,  for  this  last  week,  Jack,  I  have 
been  at  Bath? 


J.  Meg.  Bath  !  the  most  ridiculous  place  in  life ! 
amongst  tradesmen's  wives,  who  hate  their  hus 
bands,  and  people  of  quality,  that  had  rather  go  to 
the  devil  than  stay  at  home;  people  of  no  taste,  no 
gout;  and  for  divertimenti,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
puppet-shew,  la  vertu  would  be  dead  amongst  them. 
But  the  news,  Charles;  the  ladies — I  fear  your 
time  hung  heavy  on  your  hands,  by  the  small  stay 
you  made  there. 

Frank.  Faith  !  and  so  it  did,  Jack ;  the  ladies  are 
grown  such  idiots  in  love.  The  cards  have  so  de 
bauched  their  five  senses,  that  love,  almighty  love 
himself,  is  utterly  neglected. 

J.  Meg.  It  is  the  strangest  thing  in  life,  but  it  is 
just  so  with  us  abroad.  Faith !  Charles,  to  tell  you 
a  secret  which  I  don't  care  if  all  the  world  knows, 
I  am  almost  surfeited  with  the  services  of  the 
ladies  ;  the  modest  ones  I  mean.  The  vast  variety 
of  duties  they  expect,  as  dressing  up  to  the  fashion, 
losing  fashionably,  keeping  fashionable  hours, 
drinking  fashionable  liquors,  and  fifty  other  such 
irregular  niceties,  so  ruin  a  man's  pocket  and  conT 
stitution,  that,  'fore  gad !  he  must  have  the  estate 
of  a  duke,  and  the  strength  of  a  gondolier,  who 
would  list  himself  into  their  service. 

Frank.  A  free  confession,  truly,  Jack,  for  one  of 
your  coat. 

Bel.  The  ladies  are  obliged  to  you. 

Enter  BUCKLE,  with  a  letter  to  BELLAMY. 

J.Meg.  Oh,  lard,  Charles !  I  have  had  the  great 
est  misfortune  in  life  since  I  saw  you;  poor  Otho, 
that  I  brought  from  Rome  with  me,  is  dead. 

Frank.  Well,  well,  get  you  another,  and  all  will 
be  well  again. 

J.  Meg.  No ;  the  rogue  broke  me  so  much  china, 
and  gnawed  my  Spanish-leather  shoes  so  filthily, 
that  when  he  was  dead,  I  began  not  to  endure  him. 

Bel.  Exactly  at  seven.  Run  back  and  assure  him 
I  will  not  fail.  [Exit  Buckle.]  Dead !  pray,  who 
was  the  gentleman? 

J.Meg.  This  gentleman  was  my  monkey,  sir; 
an  odd  sort  of  a  fellow,  that  used  to  divert  me,  and 
pleased  everybody  so  at  Rome,  that  he  always 
made  one  in  our  conversationi.  But,  Mr.  Bellamy, 
I  saw  a  servant ;  I  hope  no  engagement,  for  you 
two  positively  shall  dine  with  me :  I  have  the  finest 
macaroni  in  life.  Oblige  me  so  far. 

Bel.  Sir,  your  servant ;  what  say  you,  Frankly? 

J.  Meg.  Pho !  pox !  Charles,  you  shall  go.  My 
aunts  think  you  begin  to  neglect  them ;  and  old 
maids,  you  know,  are  the  most  jealous  creatures  in 
life. 

Frank.  Ranger  swears  they  can't  be  maids,  they 
are  so  good-natured.  Well,  I  agree,  on  condition 
I  may  eat  what  I  please,  and  go  away  just  when  I 
will. 

/.  Meg.  Ay,  ay  !  you  shall  do  just  what  you  will. 
But  how  shall  we  do  ?  my  post-chaise  won't  carry 
us  all. 

Frank.  My  chariot  is  here,  and  I  will  conduct 
Mr.  Bellamy. 

Bel.  Mr.  Meggot,  I  beg  pardon,  I  can't  possibly 
dine  out  of  town ;  I  have  an  engagement  early  in 
the  evening. 

J.  Meg.  Out  of  town!  No,  my  dear,  I  live  just 
by.  I  see  one  of  the  dilettanti  I  would  not  miss 
speaking  to  for  the  universe.  And  so  I  expect  you 
at  three.  [Exit. 

Frank.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  and  so  you  thought  you  had 
at  least  fifty  miles  to  go  post  for  a  spoonful  of 
macaroni? 

Bel.  A  special  acquaintance  I  have  made  to-day  ! 

Frank.  For  all  this,  Bellamy,  he  has^  a  heart 
worthy  your  friendship.  He  spends  his  estate 
freely;  and  you  cannot  oblige  him  more  than  by 
shewing  him  how  he  can  be  of  service  to  you. 


ACT  II.  SCENE  1.] 
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Bel.  Now  you  say  something.  It  is  the  heart 
Frankly,  I  value  in  a  man. 

Frank.  Right !  and  there  is  a  heart  even  in 
woman's  breast  that  is  worth  the  purchase,  or  m 
judgment  has  deceived  me.    Dear  Bellamy,  I  know 
your  concern  for  me  ;  see  her  first,  and  then  blami 
me  if  you  can. 

Bel.  So  far  from  blaming  you,  Charles,  that  i 
my  endeavours  can  be  serviceable,  I  will  beat  th< 
bushes  with  you. 

Frank.  That,  I  am  afraid,  will  not  do ;  for  you 
know  less  of  her  than  I :  but  if,  in  your  walks,  you 
meet  a  finer  woman  than  ordinary,  let  her  no 
escape  till  I  have  seen  her.  Wheresoever  she  is 
she  cannot  long  lie  hid.  [Exeunt 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — St.  James's  Park. 

Enter  CLARINDA,  JACINTHA,  and  MRS.  STRICT 
LAND. 

Jac.  Ay,  ay !  we  both  stand  condemned  out  o 
our  own  mouths. 

Cla.  Why,  I  cannot  but  own  I  never  had  thought 
of  any  man  that  troubled  me  but  him. 

Mrs.  S.  Then  I  dare  swear,  by  this  time,  you 
heartily  repent  your  leaving  Bath  so  soon. 

Cla.  Indeed  you  are  mistaken.  I  have  not  hac 
one  scruple  since. 

Jac.  Why,  what  one  inducement  can  he  have 
ever  to  think  of  you  again? 

Cla.  Oh !  the  greatest  of  all  inducements,  curi 
osity :  let  me  assure  you,  a  woman's  surest  hole 
over  a  man  is  to  keep  him  in  uncertainty.  As  soon 
as  ever  you  put  him  out  of  doubt,  you  put  him  ou 
of  your  power :  but  when  once  a  woman  has  awakec 
his  curiosity,  she  may  lead  him  a  dance  of  many  a 
troublesome  mile,  without  the  least  fear  of  losing 
him  at  last. 

Jac.  Now  do  I  heartily  wish  he  may  have  spiri 
enough  to  follow,  and  use  you  as  you  deserve 
Such  a  spirit,  with  but  a  little  knowledge  of  our 
sex,  might  put  that  heart  of  your's  into  a  strange 
flutter. 

Cla.  I  care  not  how  soon,  I  long  to  meet  with 
such  a  fellow.  Our  modern  beaux  are  such  joint- 
babies  in  love,  they  have  no  feeling ;  they  are 
entirely  insensible  either  of  pain  or  pleasure  but 
from  their  own  dear  persons  ;  and  according  as 
we  flatter  or  affront  their  beauty,  they  admire  or 
forsake  ours  :  they  are  not  worthy  even  of  our  dis 
pleasure  ;  and,  in  short,  abusing  them  is  but  so 
much  ill-nature  merely  thrown  away.  But  the 
man  of  sense,  who  values  himself  upon  his  high 
abilities,  or  the  man  of  wit,  who  thinks  a  woman 
beneath  his  conversation — to  see  such  the  subjects 
of  our  power,  the  slaves  of  our  frowns  and  smiles, 
is  glorious  indeed  ! 

Mrs.  S.  No  man  of  sense,  or  wit  either,  if  he  be 
truly  so,  ever  did,  or  ever  can  think  a  woman  of 
merit  beneath  his  wisdom  to  converse  with. 

Jac.  Nor  will  such  a  woman  value  herself  upon 
making  such  a  lover  uneasy. 

Cla.  Amazing  !  Why,  every  woman  can  give 
ease.  You  cannot  be  in  earnest. 

Mrs.  S.  I  can  assure  you  she  is,  and  has  put  in 
practice  the  doctrine  she  has  been  teaching. 

Cla.  Impossible !  Who  ever  heard  the  name  of 
love  mentioned  without  an  idea  of  torment?  But 
pray  let  us  hear. 

Jac.  Nay,  there  is  nothing  to  hear,  that  I  know 
of. 

Cla.  So  I  suspected  indeed.     The  novel   is  not 
likely  to  be  long,  when  the  lady  is  so  well  prepa 
red  for  the  denouement. 
Jac.  The  novel,  as  you  call  it,  is  not  so   short 


as  you  may  imagine.  I  and  my  spark  have  been 
long  acquainted:  as  he  was  continually  with  my 
father,  I  soon  perceived  he  loved  me ;  and  the 
manner  of  his  expressing  that  love  was  what 
pleased  and  won  me  most. 

Cla.  Well,  and  how  was  it?  the  old  bait,  flat 
tery  ;  dear  flattery,  I  warrant  ye. 

Jac.  No  indeed  ;  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  hear 
ing  my  person,  wit,  and  beauty,  painted  out  with 
forced  praises  ;  but  I  had  a  more  sensible  delight, 
in  perceiving  the  drift  of  his  whole  behaviour  was 
to  make  every  hour  of  my  time  pass  away  agree 
ably. 

Cla.  The  rustic  !  what,  did  he  never  say  a  hand 
some  thing  of  your  person? 

Mrs.  S.  He  did,  it  seems,  what  pleased  her  bet 
ter  ;  he  flatter'd  her  good  sense,  as  much  as  a  less 
cunning  lover  would  have  done  her  beauty. 

Cla.  On  my  conscience  you  are  well  match'd. 

Jac.  So  well,  that  if  my  guardian  denies  me 
happiness  (and  this  evening  he  is  to  pass  his  final 
sentence,)  nothing  is  left  but  to  break  my  prison, 
and  fly  into  my  lover's  arms  for  safety. 

Cla.  Hey-day !  o'my  conscience  thou  art  a 
brave  girl.  Thou  art  the  very  first  prude  that 
ever  had  honesty  enough  to  avow  her  passion  for  a 
man. 

Jac.  And  thou  art  the  first  finish'd  coquette  who 
ever  had  any  honesty  at  all. 

Mrs.  S.  Come,  come ;  you  are  both  too  good 
for  either  of  those  characters. 

Cla.  And  my  dear  Mrs.  Strict] and  here,  is  the 
first  young  married  woman  of  spirit  who  has  an  ill- 
natured  fellow  for  a  husband,  and  never  once 
thinks  of  using  him  as  he  deserves.  Good  heaven  ! 
if  I  had  such  a  husband — 

Mrs.  S.  You  would  be  just  as  unhappy  as  I  am. 

Cla.  But  come  now,  confess — do  not  you  long 
to  be  a  widow  ? 

Mrs.  St.  Would  I  were  any  thing  but  what  I  am. 

Cla.  Then  go  the  nearest  way  about  it.  I'd 
break  that  stout  heart  of  his  in  less  than  a  fort 
night.  I'd  make  him  know — 

Mrs.  S.  Pray  be  silent.  You  know  my  reso 
lution. 

Cla.  I  know  you  have  no  resolution. 

Mr*.  S.  You  are  a  mad  creature,  but  I  forgive 
you. 

Cla.  It  is  all  meant  kindly,  I  assure  you.  But 
since  you  won't  be  persuaded  to  your  good,  I  will 
think  of  making  you  easy  in  your  submission,  as 
soon  as  ever  I  can.  I  dare  say  I  may  have  the 
same  lodging  I  had  last  year  :  I  can  know  imme 
diately.  I  see  my  chair  :  and  so,  ladies  both, 
adieu.  [Exit. 

Jac.  Come,  Mrs.  Strictland,  we  shall  but  just 
liave  time  to  get  home  before  Mr.  Bellamy  comes. 
Mrs.  S.  Let  us  return  then  to  our  common  pri 
son.     You  must  forgive  my  ill-nature,  Jacintha,  if 
[  almost  wish  Mr.  Strictland  may  refuse  to  join 
'our  hand  where  your  heart  is  given. 
Jac.  Lord,  madam,  what  do  you  mean? 
Mrs.  S.    Self-interest   only,   child.      Methinks 
our  company  in  the  country  would  soften  all  my 
orrows,  and  I  could  bear  them  patiently. 

Re-enter  CLARINDA. 

Cla.  Dear  Mrs.  Strictland— I  am  so  confused, 
and  so  out  of  breath — 

Mrs.  S.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Jac.  I  protest  you  fright  me. 

Cla.  Oh  !  I  have  no  time  to  recover  myself,  I 
m  so  frighten'd  and  so  pleas'd.  In  short  then, 
he  dear  man  is  here. 

Mrs.  S.  Here— Lord— Where  ? 

Cla.  I  met  him  this  instant ;  I  saw  him  at  a  dis- 
ance,  turn'd  short,  and  ran  hither  directly.  Le^ 
s  go  home.  I  tell  you  he  follows  me. 
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Mrs.  S.  Why,  had  you  not  better  stay,  and  let 
him  speak  to  you  t 

Cla.  Ay!  But  then — he  won't  know  where  I 
live,  without  my  telling  him. 

Mrs.  S.  Come,  then.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Jac,  Ay,  poor  Clarinda  !  Allons  &onc.?[Exeunt. 

Enter  FRANKLY. 

Frank.  Sure  that  must  be  she!  her  shape  and 
easy  air  cannot  be  so  exactly  copied  by  another. 
Now,  you  young  rogue,  Cupid,  guide  me  directly 
to  her,  as  you  would  the  surest  arrow  in  your 
quiver.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— A  Street  before  Strictland's  door. 
Enter  CLARINDA,  JACINTHA,  and  MRS.  STRICT- 
LAND. 

Cla.  Lord!  Dear  Jacintha — for  heaven's  sake 
make  haste  :  he'll  overtake  us  before  we  get  in. 

Jac.  Overtake  us !  why,  he  is  not  in  sight. 

Cla.  Is  not  he?  Ha!  Sure  I  have  not  dropt  my 
fan— I  would  not  have  him  lose  sight  of  me  neither. 
(Aside.) 

Mrs.  S.  Here  he  is. 

Cla.  In — In — In  then. 

Jac.  (Laughing.)   What,  without  your  fan  1 

Cla.  Psha!  I  have  lost  nothing.  In,  in,  I'll 
follow  you.  (Exeunt  into  the  house,  Clarinda  last.) 

Enter  FRANKLY. 

Frank.  It  is  impossible  I  should  be  deceiv'd. 
My  eyes,  and  the  quick  pulses  at  the  heart  assure 
me  it  is  she.  Ha  !  'tis  she,  by  heaven  !  and  the 
door  left  open  tpo — A  fair  invitation,  by  all  the  rules 
of  love.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — An  Apartment  in  Strictland's  house. 
Enter  CLARINDA,  FRANKLY/of/otw'nsr  her. 

Frank.  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  excuse  the 
boldness  of  this  intrusion,  since  it  is  owing  to  your 
own  behaviour  that  I  am  forc'd  to  it. 

Cla.  To  my  behaviour,  sir. 

Frank.  You  cannot  but  remember  me  at  Bath, 
madam,  where  I  so  lately  had  the  favour  of  your 
hand — 

Cla.  I  do  remember,  sir ;  bat  I  little  expected 
any  wrong  interpretation  of  my  behaviour  from 
one  who  had  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  gentle 
man. 

Frank.  What  I  saw  of  your  behaviour  was  so 
just,  it  would  admit  of  no  misrepresentation.  I 
only  feared,  whatever  reason  you  had  to  conceal 
your  name  from  me  at  Bath,  you  might  have  the 
same  to  do  it  now  ;  and  though  my  happiness  was 
so  nearly  concerned,  I  rather  chose  to  venture 
thus  abruptly  after  you,  than  be  impertinently  in 
quisitive. 

Cla.  Sir,  there  seems  to  be  so  much  civility  in 
your  rudeness,  that  I  can  easily  forgive  it;  though 
I  don't  see  how  your  happiness  is  at  all  concerned. 

Frank.  No,  madam?  I  believe  you  are  the  only 
lady  who  could,  with  the  qualifications  you  are 
mistress  of,  be  insensible  of  the  power  they  give 
you  over  the  happiness  of  our  sex. 

Cla.  How  vain  should  we  women  be,  if  you 
gentlemen  were  but  wise  !  If  you  did  not  all  of  you 
say  the  same  things  to  every  woman,  we  should 
certainly  be  foolish  enough  to  believe  some  of  you 
were  in  earnest. 

Frank.  Could  you  have  the  least  sense  of  what 
I  feel  whilst  I  am  speaking,  you  would  know  me 
to  be  in  earnest,  and  what  I  say  to  be  the  dictates 
of  a  heart  that  admires  you  ;  may  I  not  say  that — 

Cla.  Sir,  this  is  carrying  the — 

Frank.  When  I  danced  with  you  at  Bath,  I  was 
charmed  with  your  whole  behaviour,  and  felt  the 


same  tender  admiration :  but  my  hope  of  seeing 
you  afterwards  kept  in  my  passion  till  a  more  pro 
per  time  should  offer.  You  cannot  therefore  blame 
me  now,  if,  after  having  lost  you  once,  I  do  not 
suffer  an  inexcusable  modesty  to  prevent  my  ma 
king  use  of  this  second  opportunity. 

Cla.  This  behaviour,  sir,  is  so  different  from  the 
gaiety  of  your  conversation  then,  that  I  am  at  a 
loss  how  to  answer  you. 

Frank.  There  is  nothing,  madam,  which  could 
take  off  from  the  gaiety  with  which  your  presence 
inspires  every  heart,  but  the  fear  of  losing  you. 
How  can  [  be  otherwise  than  as  I  am,  when  I 
know  not,  but  you  may  leave  London  as  abruptly 
as  you  did  Bath. 

Enter  LUCETTA. 

Luc.  Madam,  the  tea  is  ready,  and  my  mistress 
waits  for  you. 

Cla.  Very  well,  I  come.  [Exit  Lucetta.\  You 
see,  sir,  I  am  called  away  ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  it,  when  I  leave  you  with  an  assurance, 
that  the  business  which  brings  me  to  town  will 
keep  me  here  some  time. 

Frank.  How  generous  it  is  in  you  thus  to  ease 
the  heart,  that  knew  not  how  to  ask  for  such  a 
favour — I  fear  to  offend — But  this  house  I  suppose 
is  yours? 

Cla.  You  will  hear  of  me,  if  not  find  me  here. 

Frank.  I  then  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

Cla.  I'm  undone !    He  has  me  ! 

Enter  MRS.  STRICTLAND. 

Mrs.  S.  Well ;  how  do  you  find  yourself? 

Cla.  I  do  find — that  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  be 
gun,  I  shall  certainly  have  him  without  giving  him 
the  least  uneasiness. 

Mrs.  S.  A  very  terrible  prospect,  indeed ! 

Cla.  But  I  must  tease  him  a  little.  Where  is 
Jacintha?  how  will  she  laugh  at  me,  if  I  become  a 
pupil  of  her's,  and  learn  to  give  ease !  No,  posi 
tively  I  shall  never  do  it. 

Mrs.  S.  Poor  Jacintha  has  met  with  what  I 
feared  from  Mr.  Strictland's  temper,  an  utter  de 
nial.  I  know  not  why,  but  really  he  grows  more 
and  more  ill-natur'd. 

Cla.  Well ;  now  do  I  heartily  wish  my  affairs 
were  in  his  power  a  little,  that  1  might  have  a  few 
difficulties  to  surmount:  I  love  difficulties;  and 
yet,  I  don't  know — it  is  as  well  as  it  is. 

Mrs.  S.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Come,  the  tea  waits. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  STRICTLAND. 

Strict.  These  doings  in  my  house  distract  me. 
I  met  a  fine  gentleman  ;  when  I  enquired  who  he 
was — why,  he  came  to  Clarinda.  I  met  a  footman 
too,  and  he  came  to  Clarinda.  I  shall  not  be  easy 
till  she  is  decamped.  My  wife  had  the  character 
of  a  virtuous  woman,  and  they  have  not  belong 
acquainted  :  but  then  they  were  by  themselves  at 
Bath.  That  hurts— that  hurls;  they  must  be 
watched,  they  must ;  I  know  them,  I  know  all 
their  wiles,  and  the  best  of  them  are  but  hypocrites. 
-Ha! 

Re-enter  LUCETTA,  who  passes  over  the  stage. 
Suppose  I  bribe  the  maid ;  she  is  of  their  council, 
the   manager  of  their  secrets  :  it  shall  be  so;  mo 
ney  will  do  it,  and  I  shall  know  all  that  passes. 
Lucetta! 

Luc.  Sir. 

Strict.  Lucetta! 

Luc.  Sir.  If  he  should  suspect,  and  search  me 
now,  I  am  undone.  (Aside.} 

Strict.  She  is  a  sly  girl,  and  may  be  serviceable. 
(Aside.)  Lucetta,  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  have  an 
honest  face.  I  like  it.  It  looks  as  if  it  carried  no 
deceit  in  it.  Yet,  if  she  should  be  false,  she  can 
do  me  most  harm.  (Aside.) 


SCENE  4.] 

Luc.  Pray,  sir,  speak  out. 

Strict.  No  ;  she  is  a  woman,  and  it  is  the  high 
est  imprudence  to  trust  her.  (Aside.) 

Luc.  I  am  not  able  to  understand  you. 

Strict.  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  would  not  have  you 
understand  me. 

Luc.  Then  what  did  you  call  me  for?  If  he 
should  be  in  love  with  my  face,  it  would  be  rare 
sport.  (Aside.) 

Strict.  Tester,  ay,  Tester  is  the  proper  person. 
(Aside.)  Lucetta,  tell  Tester  I  want  him. 

Luc.  Yes,  sir.  Mighty  odd,  this!  It  gives  me 
time,  however,  to  send  Buckle  with  this  letter  to 
his  master.  [Aside.  Exit. 

Strict.  Could  I  but  be  once  well  satisfied  that 
my  wife  had  really  'finished  me,  I  believe  I  should 
be  as  quiet  as  if  I  were  sure  to  the  contrary  :  but 
whilst  I  am  in  doubt,  I  am  miserable. 

Enter  TESTER. 

Tes.  Does  your  honour  please  to  want  me  ? 

Strict.  Ay,  Tester— I  need  not  fear.  The  ho 
nesty  of  his  service,  and  the  goodness  of  his  looks 
make  me  secure.  1  will  trust  him.  (Aside.)  Tes- 


ter,  I  think  I  have  been  a  tolerable  good  master  to 
you. 

Tes.  Yes,  sir  ;  very  tolerable. 

Strict.  I  like  his  simplicity  well.  It  promises 
honesty.  (Aside.)  I  have  a  secret,  Tester,  to  im 
part  to  you  ;  a  thing  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Look  upon  me,  and  do  not  stand  picking  your 
lingers. 

Tes.  Yes,  sir.     No,  sir. 

Strict.  But  will  not  his  simplicity  expose  him 
the  more  to  Lucetta's  cunning"?  Yes,  yes;  she 
will  worm  the  secret  out  of  him.  I  had  better 
trust  her  with  it  at  once.  So — I  will.  (Aside.) 
Tester,  go  send  Lucetta  hither. 

Tes.  Yes,  sir.     Here  she  is. 

Re-enter  LUCETTA. 

Lucetta,  my  master  wants  you. 

Strict.  Get  you  down,  Tester. 

Test.  Yes,  sir..  [Exit. 

Luc.  If  you  want  me,  sir,  I  beg  you  would 
make  haste,  for  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  do. 

Strict.  Well,  well ;  what  I  have  to  say  will  not 
take  up  much  time,  could  I  but  persuade  you  to 
be  honest. 

Luc.  Why,  sir,  I  hope  you  don't  suspect  my 
honesty  ? 

Strict.  Well,  well;  I  believe  you  honest.  (Shuts 
tjie  door.) 

Luc.  What  can  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  ? 
(Aside.) 

Strict.  So ;  we  cannot  be  too  private.  Come 
hither,  hussey  ;  nearer  yet. 

Luc.  Lord,  sir!  you  are  not  going  to  be  rude. 
I  vow  I  will  call  out. 

Strict.  Hold  your  tongue.  Does  the  baggage 
laugh  at  me  ?  She  does  ;  she  mocks  me,  and  will 
reveal  it  to  my  wife  ;  and  her  insolence  upon  it 
will  be  more  insupportable  to  me  than  cuckoldom 
itself.  (Aside.)  I  have  not  leisure  now,  Lucetta. 
Some  other  time.  Hush  !  Did  not  the  bell  ring  1 
Yes,  yes  ;  my  wife  wants  you.  Go,  go,  go  to  her. 
(Pushes  her  out.)  There  is  no  hell  on  earth  like 
being  a  slave  to  suspicion.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV — The  Piazza,  Covent  Garden. 
Enter  BELLAMY  and  JACK  MEGGOT. 

Bel.  Nay,  nay ;  I  would  not  put  your  family 
into  any  confusion. 

J.  Meg.  None  in  life,  my  dear,  I  assure  you.  I 
will  go  and  order  every  thing  this  instant  for  her 
reception. 
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Bel.  You  are  loo  obliging,  sir;  but  you  need 
not  be  in  this  hurry,  for  I  am  in  no  certainty  when 
I  shall  trouble  you  ;  I  only  know  that  my  Jacintha 
has  taken  such  a  resolution. 

/.  Meg.  Therefore  we  should  be  prepared ;  for 
when  once  a  lady  has  such  a  resolution  in  her  head, 
she  is  upon  the  rack  till  she  executes  it.  'Fore- 
gad,  Mr.  Bellamy,  this  must  be  a  girl  of  fire. 

Enter  FRANKLY. 

Frank.  Buxom  and  lively  as  the  bounding  doe. 
Fair  as  painting  can  express,  or  youthful  poets 
fancy  when  they  love.  Tol  de  rol  lol !  (Singing 
and  dancing.) 

Bel.  Who  is  this  you  talk  thus  rapturously  of? 

Frank.  Who  should  it  be,  but — I  shall  know 
her  name  to-morrow.  (Sings  and  dances.) 

J.  Meg.  What  is  the  matter,  ho !  Is  the  man 
mad4? 

Frank.  Even  so,  gentlemen  ;  as  mad  as  love 
and  joy  can  make  me. 

Bel.  But  inform  us  whence  this  joy  pi-oceeds. 

Frank.  Joy!  joy!  my  lads!  she's  found!  my 
Perdita  !  my  charmer  ! 

J.  Meg.  'Egad!  her  charms  have  bewitch'd  the 


.      eg.       ga         er  carms 
man,  I  think  —  But  who  is  she? 


Bel.  Come,  come,  tell  us  who  is  this  wonder? 
Frank.  But  will  you  say  nothing  ? 
Bel.  Nothing,  as  I  live. 
Frank.  Nor  yon  ? 

/.  Meg.  I'll  be  as  silent  as  the  grave  — 
Frank.  With  a  tombstone  upon  it,  to  tell  every 
one  whose  dust  it  carries. 

J.  Meg.  I'll  be  as  secret  as  a  debauched  prude. 
Frank.  Whose  sanctity  every  one  suspects. 
Jack,  Jack,  'tis  not  in  thy  nature  ;  keeping  a  se 
cret  is  worse  to  thee  than  keeping  thy  accounts. 
But  to  leave  fooling,  listen  to  me  both,  that  I  may 
whisper  it  into  your  ears,  that  echo  may  not  catch 
the  sinking  sound.  I  cannot  tell  who  she  is,  faith. 
—Tol  de  rol  lol. 

J.  Meg.  Mad  !  mad  !  very  mad  ! 
Frank.  All  I  know  of  her  is,  that  she  is  a  charm 
ing  woman,  and  has  given  me  liberty  to  visit  her 
again.     Bellamy,  'tis  she,  the  lovely  she.  (Apart 
to  Bellamy.) 

Bel.  So  I  did  suppose.  (Apart.) 

J.  Meg.  Poor  Charles  !  for  heaven's  sake,  Mr. 

Bellamy,  persuade  him  to  go  to  his  chamber,  whilst 

I  prepare  every  thing  for  you  at  home.     Adieu. 

(  Aside  to  Bellamy.)   B'ye,  Charles.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Exit. 

Frank.  Oh,  love!  thou  art  a  gift  worthy  of  a 
god  indeed  !  Dear  Bellamy,  nothing  now  could  add 
to  my  pleasure,  but  to  see  my  friend  as  deep  in 
love  as  I  am. 

Bel.  I  shew  my  heart  is  capable  of  love  by  the 
friendship  it  bears  to  you. 

Frank.  The  light  of  friendship  looks  but  dim 
before  the  brighter  flame  of  love  ;  love  is  the 
spring  of  cheerfulness  and  joy.  Why,  how  dull 
and  phlegmatic  do  you  shew  to  me  now  ;  whilst  I 
am  all  life  ;  light  as  feather'd  Mercury.  You, 
dull  and  cold  as  earth  and  water;  I,  light  and 
warm  as  air  and  fire.  These  are  the  only  elements 
in  love's  world!  Why,  Bellamy,  for  shame!  get 
thee  a  mistress,  and  be  sociable. 
Bel.  Frankly,  I  am  now  going  to  — 
Frank.  Why  that  face  now  ?  Your  humble  ser 
vant,  sir.  My  flood  of  joy  shall  not  be  stopp'd  by 
your  melancholy  fits,  I  assure  you.  (Going.) 

Bel.  Stay,  Frankly,  I  beg  you  stay.  What 
would  you  say  now  if  I  were  really  in  love? 

Frank.  Why  faith,  thou  hast  such  romantic  no 
tions  of  sense  and  honour,  that  I  know  not  what  to 


say. 


Bel.  To  confess  the  truth  then,  I  am  in  love. 
Frank.  And  do  you  confess  it  as  if  it  were  a  sin? 
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Proclaim  it  aloud  ;  glory  in  it ;  boast  of  it  as  your 
greatest  virtue.  S wear  it  with  a  lover's  oath,  and 
I  will  believe  you. 

Bel.  Why  then,  by  the  bright  eyes  of  her  I 
love — 

Frank.  Well  said ! 

Bel.  By  all  that's  tender,  amiable,  and  soft  in 
woman — 

Frank.  Bravo ! 

Bel.  I  swear  I  am  as  true  an  enamorato  as  ever 
tagg'd  rhyme. 

Frank.  And  art  thou  then  thoroughly  in  love  1 
Come  to  my  arms,  thou  dear  companion  of  my 
joys.  (They  embrace.) 

Enter  RANGER. 

Ran.  Why, — Hey  1  Is  there  never  a  wench  to 
be  got  for  love  or  money  ? 

Bel.  Psha!  Ranger  here? 

Ran.  Yes,  Ranger  is  here,  and  perhaps  does  not 
come  so  impertinently  as  you  may  imagine.  Faith  ! 
1  think  I  have  the  knack  of  finding  out  secrets. 
Nay,  never  look  so  queer.  Here  is  a  letter,  Mr. 
Bellamy,  that  seems  to  promise  you  better  diver 
sion  than  your  hugging  one  another. 

Bel.  What  do  you  mean? 

Ran.  Do  you  deal  much  in  these  paper  tokens? 

Bel.  Oh  the  dear  kind  creature  !  it  is  from  her 
self.  (Apart  to  Frankly.) 

Ran.  What,  is  it  a  pair  of  laced  shoes  she 
wants?  or  have  the  boys  broke  her  windows? 

Bel.  Hold  your  profane  tongue  ! 

Frank.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  Bellamy,  don't  keep  it  to 
yourself,  as  if  her  whole  affections  were  contained 
in  those  few  lines. 

Ran.  Pr'ythee  let  him  alone  to  his  silent  rap 
tures.  But  it  is  as  I  always  said — your  grave  men 
ever  are  the  greatest  whoremasters. 

Bel.  I  cannot  be  disobliged  now,  say  what  you 
will :  but  how  came  this  into  your  hands  ? 

Ran.  Your  servant  Buckle  and  I  changed  com 
missions  ;•  he  went  on  my  errand,  and  I  came  on 
his. 

Bel.  'Sdeath  !  I  want  him  this  very  instant. 

Ran.  He  will  be  here  presently ;  but  I  demand 
to  know  what  I  have  brought  you. 

Frank.  Ay,  ay  !  out  with  it ;  you  know  we 
never  blab,  and  may  be  of  service. 

Bel.  Twelve  o'clock  !  oh,  the  dear  hour  ? 

Ran.  Why  it  is  a  pretty  convenient  lime  indeed. 

Bel.  By  all  that's  happy,  she  promises  in  this 
letter  here — to  leave  her  guardian  this  very  night, 
and  run  away  with  me. 

Ran.  How  is  this  1 

Bel.  Nay,  I  know  not  how  myself;  she  says  at 
the  bottom — Your  servant  has  full  instructions  from 
Lucetta  how  to  equip  me  for  my  expedition.  I  will 
not  trust  myself  home  with  you  to-night,  because  I 
know  it  is  inconvenient;  therefore  I  beg  you  would 
procure  me  a  lodging;  it  is  no  matter  how  far  off  my 
guardian's— Yours,  JACINTH  A. 

Ran.  Carry  her  to  a  bagnio,  and  there  you  may 
lodge  with  her. 

Frank,  Why  this  must  be  a  girl  of  spirit,  faith  ! 

Bel.  And  beauty  equal  to  her  sprightliness.  I 
love  her,  and  she  loves  me.  She  has  thirty  thou 
sand  pounds  to  her  fortune. 

Ran.  The  devil  she  has ! 

Bel  And  never  plays  at  cards. 

Ran.  Nor  does  any  one  thing  like  any  other  wo 
man,  I  suppose. 

Frank.  Not  so,  I  hope,  neither. 

Bel.  Oh,  Frankly,  Ranger,  I  never  felt  such 
ease  before  !  the  secret's  out,  and  you  don't  laugh 
at  me. 

Frank.  Laugh  at  thee  for  loving  a  woman  with 
thirty  thousand  pounds?  thou  art  a  most  unac 
countable  fellow. 


Ran.  How  the  devil  could  he  work  her  up  to 
this  !  I  never  could  have  had  the  face  to  have  done 
it.  But,  I  know  not  how,  there  is  a  degree  of  as 
surance  in  you  modest  gentlemen,  which  we  impu 
dent  fellows  never  can  come  up  to. 

Bel.  Oh  !  your  servant,  good  sir.  You  should 
not  abuse  me  now,  Ranger,  but  do  all  you  can  to 
assist  me.  • 

Ran.  Why,  look  ye,  Bellamy,  I  am  a  d able 

unlucky  fellow,  and  so  will  have  nothing  to  do  in 
this  affair :  I'll  take  care  to  be  out  of  the  way,  so 
as  to  do  you  no  harm  ;  that's  all  T  can  answer  for; 
and  so — success  attend  you.  (Going.)  I  cannot 
leave  you  quite  to  yourself  neither  ;  if  this  should 
prove  a  round-house  affair,  as  I  make  no  doubt  it 
will,  I  believe  I  may  have  more  interest  there 
than  you  ;  and  so,  sir,  you  may  hear  of  me  at — 
(Whispers,) 

Bel.  For  shame,  Ranger!  the  most  noted  ga 
ming-house  in  town. 

Ran.  Forgive  me  this  once,  my  boy.  I  must  go, 
faith,  to  pay  a  debt  of  honour  to  some  of  the 
greatest  rascals  in  town.  [Exit. 

Frank.  But  where  do  you  design  to  lodge  her  1 

Bel.  At  Mr.  Meggot's.  He  is  already  gone  to 
prepare  for  her  reception. 

Frank.  The  properest  place  in  the  world  :  his 
aunts  will  entertain  her  with  honour. 

Bel.  And  the  newness  of  her  acquaintance  will 
prevent  its  being  suspected.  Frankly,  give  me 
your  hand  :  this  is  a  very  critical  time. 

Frank.  Pho  !  none  of  your  musty  reflections  now ! 
When  a  man  is  in  love,  to  the  very  brink  of  matri 
mony,  what  the  devil  has  he  to  do  with  Plutarch 
and  Seneca  ?  Here  is  your  servant  with  a  face  full 
of  business.  I'll  leave  you  together.  I  shall  be  at 
the  King's  Arms,  where,  if  you  want  my  assistance, 
you  may  find  me.  [Exit, 

Enter  BUCKLE. 

Bel.  So,  Buckle,  you  seem  to  have  your  hands 
full. 

Buck.  Not  fuller  than  my  head,  sir,  I  promise 
you.  You  have  had  your  letter,  I  hope? 

Bel.  Yes,  and  in  it  she  refers  me  to  you  for  my 
instructions. 

Buck.  Why,  the  affair  stands  thus  :— As  Mr. 
Strictland  sees  the  door  locked  and  barred  every 
night  himself,  and  takes  the  key  up  with  him,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  escape  any  way  but  through 
the  window  ;  for  which  purpose  I  have  a  ladder  of 
ropes. 

Bel.  Good. 

Buck.  And  because  a  hoop,  as  the  ladies  wear 
them  now,  is  not  the  most  decent  dress  to  come 
down  a  ladder  in,  I  have  in  the  other  bundle  a 
suit  of  boy's  clothes,  which  I  believe  will  fit  her; 
at  least,  it  will  serve  the  time  she  wants  it.  You 
will  soon  be  for  pulling  it  off,  I  suppose. 

Bel.  Why,  you  are  in  spirits,  you  rogue. 

Buck.  These  I  am  now  to  convey  to  Lucetta. 
Have  you  any  thing  to  say,  sir  ? 

Bel.  Nothing,  but  that  I  will  not  fail  at  the  hour 
appointed.  Bring  me  word  to  Mr.  Meggot's  how 
you  go  on.  Succeed  in  this,  and  it  shall  make  your 
fortune.  ^Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— The  Street  before  Mr.  Strictland's 
House. 

Enter  BELLAMY,  in  a  chairman's  coat. 
Bel.  How  tediously  have  the  minutes  passed 
these  last  few  hours  !  and  the  envious  rogues  will 
fly,  no  lightning  quicker,  when  we  would  have  them 
stay.— Hold !  let  me  not  mistake,  this  is  the  house. 
(Pulls  out  his  watch.)  By  heaven  it  is  not  yet  the 
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hour !  I  hear  somebody  coming.  The  moon's  bright; 
I  had  better  not  be  here  till  the  happy  instant  comes. 

[Exit. 
Enter  FRANKLY. 

Frank.  Wine  is  no  antidote  to  love,  but  rather 
feeds  the  flame  ;  now  am  I  such  an  amorous  puppy, 
that  I  cannot  walk  straight  home,  but  must  come 
out  of  my  way  to  take  a  view  of  my  queen's  palace 
by  moonlight.  Ay,here  stands  the  temple  where  my 
goddess  is  adored;  the  door's  open.  (Retires.) 

Enter  Luc  ETTA. 

Luc.  (  Under  the  window.)  Madam,  madam,  hist! 
Madam,,  how.  shall  I  make  her  hear? 

JACINTH  A,  in  boy's  clothes,  appears  at  the  window. 

Jac,  Who  is  there?  "What's  the  matter? 

Luc.  It  is  I,  madam  ;  you  must  not  pretend  to 
stir  till  I  give  the  word ;  you'll  be  discovered  if 
you  do. 

Frank.  What  do  I  see  ?  A  man !  My  heart  mis 
gives  me.  (Aside*) 

Luc.  My  master  is  below,  sitting  up  for  Mrs. 
Clarinda.  He  raves  as  if  he  was  mad  about  her 
being  out  so  late. 

Frank.  Here  is  some  intrigue  or  other.  I  must 
see  more  of  this  before  I  give  further  way  to  love. 
(Aside.), 

Luc.  One  minute  he  is  in  the  street;  the  next  he 
is  in  the  kitchen  ;  now  be  will'lock  her  out,  and 
then  he'll  wait  himself,  and  see  what  figure  she 
makes  when  she  vouchsafes  to  venture  home. 

Jac.  I  long  to  have  it  over.  Get  me  but  once 
out  of  his  house. 

Frank.  Cowardly  rascal !  would  I  were  in  his 
place.  (Aside.) 

Luc.  If  I,  can  but  fix  him  anywhere,  I  can  let 
you  out  myself.  You  have  the  ladder  ready,  in 
case  of  necessity?" 

Jac.  Yes,  yes.  [Exit  Lucetta. 

Frank..  The  ladder  !  This  must  lead  to  some  dis 
covery  ;  I  shall  watch  you,  my  young  gentleman,  I 
shall.  (Aside.) 

Enter  CLARINDA  and  Servant. 

Cla.  This  whist  is  a  most  enticing  devil.  I  am 
afraid  I  am  too  late  for  Mr.  Strictland's  sober 
hours. 

Jac.  Ha!  I  hear  a  noise. 

Cla.  No ;  I  see  a  light  in  Jacintha's  window. 
You  may  go  home.  (Gives  the  Servant  money.)  I 
am  safe.  [Exit  Servant. 

Jac.  Sure  it  must  be  he.     Mr.  Bellamy — Sir 

Frank.  Does  not  he  call  me  1    (Aside.) 

Cla.  Ha!  who's  that?  lam  frightened  out  oi 
my  wits — A  man  !  (Aside.) 

Jac.  Is  it  you  1 

Frank.  Yes,  yes ;  'tis  I,  tis  I. 

Jac.  Listen  at  the  door. 

Frank.  I  will ; 'tis  open.  There  is  no  noise,  all's 
quiet. 

Cla.  Sure  it  is  my  spark,  and  talking  to  Jacin- 
tha.  (Aside.) 

Frank.  You  may  come  down  the  ladder — quick 

Jac.  Catch  it  theft,  and  hold  it. 

Frank.  I  haveit.  Now  I  shall  see  what  sort  o 
mettle  my  young  spark  is  made  of.  (Aside.) 

Cla.  With  a  ladder  too!  I'll  assure  you.  Bu 
I  must  see  the  end  of  it.  (Aside.) 

Jac.  Hark !  did  not  somebody  speak  ? 

Frank.  No,  no ;  be  not  fearful. — 'Sdeath  !  we 
are  discover'd.  (Frankly  and  Clarinda  retire.) 

Re-enter  LUCETTA. 
Luc.  Hist!  hist!  are  you  ready? 
Jac.  Yes.     May  I  venture  1 
Luc.  Now  is  your  time.    He  is  iu  high  confer 
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nee  with  his  privy  counsellor,  Mr.  Tester. 
ay  come   down   the  back  stairs,  and  I'll  let  you 
ut.  [Exit. 

Jac+  I  will,  I  will;  and  am  heartily  glad  of  it. 

[Exit. 

Frank.  (Advancing.)  May  be  so;  but  you  and  I 
hall  have  a  few  words  before  you  get  oft'so  cleanly. 

Cla.  (Advancing.)  How  lucky  it  was  I  came 
ome  at  this  instant.  I  shall  spoil  his  sport  I  be- 
eve.  (Aside.)  Do  you  know  me,  sir? 

Frank.  I  am  amazed!  You  here!  This  was 
nexpected  indeed. 

Cla.  Why,  I  believe  I  do  come  a  little  unexpect- 
dly,  but  I  shall  amaze  you  more.  I  know  the 
/hole  course  of  your  amour  ;  all  the  process  of. 
our  mighty  passion  from  its  first  rise. 

Frank.  What  is  all  this? 

Cla.  To  the  very  conclusion,  which  you  vainly 
ope  to  effect  this  night. 

Frank.  By  heaven,  madam,  I  know  not  what 
ou  mean.  I  came  hither  purely  to  contemplate 
n  your  beauties. 

Cla.  Any  beauties,  sir,  I  find  will  serve  your 
urn.  Did  I  not  hear  you  talk  to  her  at  the  win- 
ow  ? 

Frank.  Her! 

Cla.  Blush,  blush,  for  shame;  but  be  assured 
ou  have  seen  the  last  both  of  Jacintha  and  me. 

[Exit. 

Frank.   Jacintha!    Hear  me,    madam—  She  is 
one.     This  must  certainly  be  Bellamy's  mistress,. 
and  I  have  fairly  ruin'd  all  his  scheme,    This  it  is 
o  be  in  luck* 

Re-enter  BELLAMY,  behind. 
Bel.  Ha  !  a  man  under  the  window  !    (Aside.) 
Frank.  No;  here  she  comes,  and  I  may  con  vej 
ler  to  him. 

Re-enter  JACINTHA,  and  runs  to  Frankly. 

Jac.  I  have  at  last  got  to  you.  Let's  haste  away. 
—Oh! 

Frank.  Be  not  frighten'd,  lady. 

Jac.  Oh  !  I  am  abus'd,  betray  d! 

Bel.  Betray  'd!—  Frankly! 

Frank.  Bellamy  ! 

Bel.  I  can  scarce  believe  it,  though  I  see  it. 
Draw— 

Frank.  Hear  me,  Bellamy^—  Lady  — 

Jac.  Stay—  do  not  fight  ! 

Frank.  I  am  innocent;  it  is  all  a  mistake. 

Jac.  For  my  sake  be  quiet.  We  shall  be  disco 
vered  ;  the  family  is  alarm'd  ! 

Bel.  You  are  obeyed.  Mr.  Frankly,  there  is. 
but  one  way  — 

Frank.  I  understand  you.  Any  time  but  now. 
You  will  certainly  be  discovered  !  To-morrow,  at 
your  chambers. 

Bel.  Till  then  fare  well. 

[Exeunt  Bellamy  and  Jacintha. 

Frank.  Then,  when  he  is  cool,  I  may  be  heard  ; 
and  the  real,  though  suspicious  account  of  this 
matter  may  be  believed.  Yet,  amidst  all  this  per 
plexity,  it  pleases  me  to  find  my  fair  incognita  is 
jealous  of  my  love. 

Strict.  (Within.)  Where's  Lucetta?  Search 
every  place. 

Frank.  Hark  !  the  cry  is  up  !     I  must  be  gone. 

[Exit, 

Enter  STRICTLAND,  TESTER,  and  Servants. 

Strict.  She's  gone!  she's  lost!  lam  cheated! 
pursue  her  !  seek  her  ! 

Tes.  Sir,  all  her  clothes  are  in  her  chamber. 

Serv.  Sir,  Mrs.  Clarinda  said  she  was  in  boy's 
clothes. 

Strict.  Ay,  ay,  I  know  it;  Bellamy  has  her.  — 
Gome  along  —  pursue  her.  [Exeunt  . 
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Enter  RANGER. 

Ran.  Hark !  Was  not  the  noise  this  way  1 — No, 
there  is  no  game  stirring.  This  same  goddess, 
Diana,  shines  so  bright  with  her  chastity.,  that, 
'egad,  I  believe  the  wenches  are  ashamed  to  look 
her  in  the  face.  Now  I  am  in  an  admirable  mood 
for  a  frolic,  have  wine  in  my  head,  and  money  in 
my  pocket,  and  so  am  furnished  put  for  the  can 
nonading  of  any  countess  in  Christendom.  Ha ! 
what  have  we  here?  a  ladder!  this  cannot  be 
placed  here  for  nothing;  and  a  window  open!  Is 
it  love  or  mischief  now  that  is  going  on  within?  I 
care  not  which,  I  am  in  aright  cue  for  either.  Up 
I  go,  neck  or  nothing.  Stay — do  I  not  run  a 
greater  chance  of  spoiling  sport  than  I  do  of  mak 
ing  any  ?  that  I  hate  as  much  as  I  love  the  other. 
There  can  be  no  harm  in  seeing  how  the  land  lies  ; 
I'll  up.  (Goes  up  softly.)  All  is  hush.  Ha!  a 
light,  and  a  woman !  by  all  that's  lucky,  neither 
old  nor  crooked !  I'll  in — Ha!  she  is  gone  again. 
I  will  after  her.  (Gets  in  at  the  window.)  And  for 
fear  of  the  squalls  of  virtue,  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
family,  I  will  make  sure  of  the  ladder.  Now,  for 
tune  be  my  guide. 

SCENE  II.— Mrs.  Strictland' s  Dressing-room. 
Enter  MRS.  STRICTLAND,  followed  by  Luc  ETTA. 

Mrs.  S.  Well,  I  am  in  great  hopes  she  will  es 
cape. 

Luc.  Never  fear,  madam ;  the  lovers  have  the 
start  of  him,  and  I  warrant  they'll  keep  it. 

Mrs.  S.  Were  Mr.  Strictland  ever  to  suspect 
my  being  privy  to  her  flight,  I  know  not  what 
might  be  the  consequence. 

Luc.  Then  you  had  better  be  undressing.  He 
may  return  immediately. 

As  she  is  sitting  down  at  the  Toilet,  enter  RANGER 
behind. 

Ran.  Young  and  beautiful.    (Aside.) 

Luc.  I  have  watch'd  him  pretty  narrowly  of  late, 
and  never  once  suspected  till  this  morning — 

Mrs.  S.  And  who  gave  you  authority  to  watch 
his  actions,  or  pry  into  his  secrets  ? 

Luc.  I  hope,  madam,  you  are  not  angry.  I 
thought  it  might  have  been  of  service  to  you  to 
know  my  master  was  jealous. 

Ran.  And  her  husband  jealous!  If  she  does 
but  send  awaj  the  maid,  I  am  happy.  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  S.  Leave  me.    (Angrily.) 

Luc.  This  it  is  to  meddle  with  other  people's 
affairs.  [Exit  in  anger. 

Ran.  What  a  lucky  dog  I  am  !  I  never  made  a 
gentleman  a  cuckold  before.  Now  impudence  as 
sist  me.  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  S.  (Rises.)  Provoking!  I  am  sure  I  never 
have  deserved  it  of  him. 

Ran.  Oh,  cuckold  him  by  all  means,  madam ;  I 
am  your  man  !  (She  shrieks.)  Oh,  tie,  madam ;  if 
you  squall  so  cursedly,  you  will  be  discover'd. 

Mrs.S.  Discover'd!  What  mean  you,  sir?  Do 
you  come  to  abuse  me  ? 

Ran.  I'll  do  my  endeavour,  madam ;  you  can 
have  no  more. 

Mrs.  S.  Whence  came  you  ?  How  got  you  here  ? 

Ran.  Dear  madam,  so  long  as  I  am  here,  what 
signifies  howl  got  here,  or  whence  I  came?  But 
that  I  may  satisfy  your  curiosity,  first,  as  to  your 
"  Whence  came  you?"  I  answer,  out  of  the  street; 
and  to  your  "How  got  you  here?"  I  say,  in  at 
the  window  ;  it  stood  so  invitingly  open,  it  was  ir 
resistible.  But,  madam — you  were  going  to  un 
dress.  I  beg  I  may  not  incommode  you. 

Mrs.  S.  This  is  the  most  consummate  piece  of 
impudence ! — 

Ran.  For  heaven's  sake  have  one  drop  of  pity 
for  a  poor  young  fellow,  who  long  has  loved  you. 


Mrs.  S.  What  would  the  fellow  have? 

Ran.  Your  husband's  usage  will  excuse  you  to 
the  world. 

Mrs.S.  I  cannot  bear  this  insolence!  Help! 
help! 

Ran.  Oh,  hold  that  clamorous  tongue,  madam  I 
Speak  one  word  more,  and  I  am  gone,  positively 
one. 

Mrs.  S.  Gone !  so  I  would  have  you. 

Ran.  Lord,  madam,  you  are  so  hasty ! 

Mrs.S.  Shall  I  not  speak  when  a  thief,  a  robber, 
sreaks  into  my  house  at  midnight?  Help  !  help  ! 

Ran.  Ha !  no  one  hears.  Now,  Cupid,  assist 
me!  (Aside.)  Lookye,  madam,  I  never  could maka 
ine  speeches,  and  cringe,  and  bow,  and  fawn  and 
latter,  and  lie;  I  have  said  more  to  you  already, 
than  I  ever  said  to  a  woman  in  such  circumstances 
n  all  my  life.  But  since  I  find  you  will  yield  to 
no  persuasion  to  your  good,  I  will  gently  force  you 
to  be  grateful.  (  Throws  down  his  hat,  andseizes  her.) 
Come,  come,  unbend  that  brow,  and  look  more 
tindly  on  me ! 

Mrs.  S.  For  shame,  sir ;  thus  on  my  knees  let 
me  beg  for  mercy.  (Kneels.) 

Ran.  And  thus  on  mine,  let  me  beg  the  same. 
(Kneels,  catches,  and  kisses  her.) 

Strict.  (Within.)  Take  away  her  sword !  she'll 
hurt  herself! 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  heavens !  that  is  my  husband's 
voice ! 

Ran.  (Rises.")  The  devil  it  is! 

Strict.  (Within.)  Take  away  her  sword,  I  say, 
and  then  I  can  close  with  her. 

Mrs.S.  He  is  upon  the  stairs,  no\y  coming  up  ! 
I  am  undone  if  he  sees  you. 

Ran.  Pox  on  him,  I  must  decamp  then. 
Which  way? 

Mrs.  S.  Through  this  passage,  into  the  next 
chamber. 

Run.  And  so  into  the  street.  With  all  my  heart. 
You  may  be  perfectly  easy,  madam;  mum's  the 
word ;  I  never  blab.  I  shall  not  leave  off  so,  but 
wait  till  the  last  moment.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Mrs.  S.  So,  he's  gone.  "What  could  I  have  said, 
if  he  had  been  discovered? 

Enter  MR.  STRTCTLAND,  driving   in  JACINTHA; 

LUCETTA  following. 

Strict.  Once  more,  my  pretty  masculine  madam, 
you  are  welcome  home;  and  I  hope  to  keep  you 
somewhat  closer  than  I  have  done;  for  eight  o' 
clock  to-morrow  morning  is  the  latest  hour  you 
shall  stay  in  this  lewd  town. 

Jac.  Oh,  sir,  when  once  a  girl  is  equipp'd  with 
a  hearty  resolution,  it  is  not  your  worship's  saga 
city,  nor  the  great  chain  at  your  gate,  can  hinder 
her  from  doing  what  she  has  a  mind  to.  ; 

Strict.  Oh,  lord,  lord!  how  this  love  improves 
a  young  lady's  modesty  ! 

Jac.  Am  I  to  blame  to  seek  for  happiness  any 
where,  when  you  are  resolved  to  make  me  misera 
ble  here? 

Strict.  I  have  this  night  prevented  your  making 
yourself  so,  and  will  endeavour  to  do  it  for  the  fu 
ture.  I  have  yon  safe  now,  and  the  devil  shall  not 
get  you  of  my  clutches  again.  I  have  lock'd  the 
doors  and  barred  them,  I  warrant  you.  So  here, 
(Gives  her  a  candle.)  troop  to  your  chamber  and  to 
bed,  whilst  you  are  well.  Go!  (Treads  on  Ranger's 
hat.)  What's  here?  a  hat!  a  man's  hat  in  my 
wife's  dressing-room !  (Looks  at  the  hat.) 

Mrs.  S.  What  shall  I  do !     (Aside.) 

Strict.  (  Takes  up  the  hat  and  looks  at  Mrs.  Strict- 
land.)  Ha !  by  hell,  I  see  'tis  true ! 

Mrs.  S.  My  fears  confound  me.  I  dare  not  tell 
the  truth,  andknownothow  to  frame  a  \\e\(Aside.) 

Strict.  Mrs.  Strictland,  Mrs.  Strictland,  how 
came  this  hat  into  your  chamber? 


SCENE  3.] 
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Luc.  Are  you  that  way  disposed,  my  fine  lady, 
and  will  not  trust  me?  ( Aside.) 

Strict.  Speak,  wretch,  speak! 

Jac.  I  could  not  have  suspected  this.  (Aside.) 

Strict.  Why  dost  thou  not  speak  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Sir- 
Strict.  Guilt — 'tis  guilt  that  ties  your  tongue  ! 

Luc.  I  must  bring  her  off,  however.    (Aside.) 

Strict.  My  fears  are  just,  and  I  am  miserable — 
thou  worst  of  women. 

Mrs.  S.  I  know  my  innocence,  and  can  bear  this 
no  longer. 

Strict.  I  know  you  are  false,  and  'tis  I  who  will 
bear  my  injuries  no  longer.  (Both  walk  about  in  a 
passion.) 

Luc.  (Apart  to  Jac.)  Is  not  the  hat  yours  1  Own 
it,  madam.  [Takes  away  Jacintha's  hat,  and  exit. 

Mrs.  S.  What  ground,  what  cause  have  you  for 
jealousy,  when  you  yourself  can  witness  your 
leaving  me  was  accidental,  your  return  uncertain, 
and  expected  even  sooner  than  it  happened!  The 
abuse  is  gross  and  palpable. 

Strict.  Why  this  is  true  ! 

Mrs.S.  Indeed,  Jacintha,  I  am  innocent. 

Strict.  And  yet  this  hat  must  belong  to  some 
body. 

Jac.  Dear  Mrs.  Strictland,  be  not  concerned ; 
when  he  has  diverted  himself  a  little  longer  with 
it — 

Strict.  Ha! 

Jac.  I  suppose  he  will  give  me  ray  hat  again. 

Strict.  Your  hat? 

Jac.  Yes,  my  hat.  You  brush'd  it  from  my 
side  yourself,  and  then  trod  upon  it ;  whether  on 
purpose  to  abuse  this  lady,  or  no,  you  best  know 
yourself. 

Strict.  It  cannot  be— 'tis  all  a  lie. 

Jac.  Believe  so  still,  with  all  my  heart;  but 
the  hat  is  mine.  Now,  sir,  who  does  it  belong  to? 
(Snatches  it  and  puts  it  on.) 

Strict.  Why  did  she  look  so? 

Jac.  Your  violence  of  temper  is  too  much  for 
her.  You  use  her  ill,  and  then  suspect  her  for 
that  confusion  which  you  yourself  occasion. 

Strict.  Why  did  not  you  set  me  right  at  first? 

Jac.  Your  hard  usage  of  me,  sir,  is  a  sufficient 
reason  why  I  should  not  be  much  concerned  to  un 
deceive  you  at  all.  'Tis  for  your  lady's  sake  I  do 
it  now  ;  who  deserves  much  better  of  you  than  to 
be  thus  exposed  for  every  slight  suspicion.  See 
where  she  sits  ;  go  to  her.  % 

Mrs.  S.  (Rises.)  Indeed,  Mr.  Strictland,  I  have 
a  soul  as  much  above — 

Strict.  Whew  !  Now  you  have  both  found  your 
tongues,  and  I  must  bear  with  their  eternal  rattle. 

Jac.  For  shame,  sir!  go  to  her,  and — 

Strict.  Well,  well,  what  shall  I  say  1  I  forgive 
— all  is  over.  I,  I,  I  forgive. 

Mrs.  S.  Forgive  !    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Jac.  Forgive  her!  is  that  all?     Consider,  sir — 

Strict.  Hold,  hold,  your  confounded  tongues, 
and  I'll  do  anything.  I'll  ask  pardon — or  forgive 
• — or  any  thing.  Good  now,  be  quiet — I  ask  your 
pardon — there.  (Kisses  her.)  For  yon,  madam,  I 
ain  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  and  I  could  find  in 
my  heart  to  make  you  a  return  in  kind,  by  marry 
ing  you  to  a  beggar,  but  I  have  more  conscience. 
Come,  come  to  your  chamber.  Here,  take  this 
candle. 

Re-enter  LUCETTA,  pertly. 

Luc.  Sir,  if  you  please,  I  will  light  my  young 
lady  to  bed. 

Strict.  No,  no;  no  such  thing,  good  madam. 
She  shall  have  nothing  but  her  pillow  to  consult 
this  night,  I  assure  you.  So  in,  in.  [The  ladies 
take  leave.  Exit  Jacintha,]  Good  night,  kind  ma 
dam. 


Luc.  Pox  of  the  jealous  fool !  we  might  both 
have  escap'd  out  of  the  window  purely.  (Aside.) 

Strict.  Go,  get  you  down;  and,  do  you  hear, 
order  the  coach  to  be  ready  in  the  morning  at  eight 
exactly.  [Exit  Lucetta.~\  So,  she  is  safe  till  to 
morrow,  and  then  for  the  country  ;  and  when  she 
is  there,  I  can  manage  as  I  think  fit. 

Mrs.  S.  Dear  Mr.  Strictland— 

Strict.  I  am  not  in  the  humour,  Mrs.  Strictland, 
fit  to  talk  with  you.  Go  to  bed.  I  will  endeavour 
to  get  the  better  of  my  temper ;  if  I  can,  I'll  fol 
low  you.  [Exit  Mrs.  S.~\  How  despicable  hare 
I  made  myself!  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Another  Chamber. 
Enter  RANGER. 

Ran.  All  seems  hush'd  again,  and  I  may  venture 
out.  I  may  as  well  sneak  oft'  whilst  I  am  in  a 
whole  skin.  And  shall  so  much  love  and  claret  as 
I  am  in  possession  of,  only  lull  me  to  sleep,  when 
it  might  so  much  better  keep  me  waking  1  Forbid 
it,  fortune,  and  forbid  it,  love.  This  is  a  chamber, 
perhaps  of  some  bewitching  female,  and  I  may  yet 
be  happy.  Ha!  alight!  the  door  opens.  A  boy! 
pox  on  him.  (Retires.) 

Enter  JACINTHA,  with  a  candle. 

Jac.  I  have  been  listening  at  the  door,  and  from 
their  silence,  I  conclude  they  are  peaceably  gone 
to  bed  together. 

Ran.  A  pretty  boy,  faith;  he  seems  uneasy. 
(Aside.) 

Jac.  (Sitting  down.)  What  an  unlucky  night  has 
this  proved  to  me !  every  circumstance  has  fallen 
out  unhappily. 

Ran.  He  talks  aloud.    I'll  listen.    (Aside.) 

Jac.  But  what  most  amazes  me  is,  that  Clarinda 
should  betray  me  ! 

Ran.  Clarinda!  she  must  be  a  woman.  Well, 
what  of  her?  (Aside.) 

Jac.  My  guardian  else  would  never  have  sus 
pected  my  disguise. 

Ran.  Disguise!  Ha,  it  must  be  so  !  What  eyes 
she  has!  What  a  dull  rogue  was  I  not  to  suspect 
this  sooner.  ( Aside.) 

Jac.  Ha,  1  had  forgot ;  the  ladder  is  at  the 
window  still,  and  I  will  boldly  venture  by  myself. 
(Rising  briskly,  she  sees  Ranger.)  Ha!  a  man,  and 
well  dressed.  Ha,  Mrs.  Strictland!  are  you  then 
at  last  dishonest. 

Ran.  By  all  my  wishes  she  is  a  charming  woman ! 
lucky  rascal !  (Aside.) 

Jac.  But  I  will,  if  possible,  conceal  her  shame, 
and  stand  the  brunt  of  his  impertinence. 

Ran.  What  shall  I  say  to  her?  No  matter ;  any 
thing  soft  will  do  the  business.  (Aside.) 

Jac.  Who  are  you  ? 

Ran.  A  man,  young  gentleman. 

Jac.  And  what  would  you  have  1 

Ran.  A  woman. 

Jac.  You  are  very  free,  sir.  Here  are  none  for 
you. 

Ran.  Ay,  but  there  is  one,  and  a  fair  one  too ; 
the  most  charming  creature  nature  ever  set  her 
hand  to  ;  and  you  are  the  dear  little  pilot  that  must, 
direct  me  to  her  heart. 

Jac.  What  mean  you,  sir  ?  It  is  an  office  I  am 
not  accustomed  to. 

Ran.  You  won't  have  far  to  go,  however.  I 
never  make  my  errands  tedious.  It  is  to  your  own 
heart,  dear  madam,  I  would  have  you  whisper  in 
my  behalf.  Nay,  never  start.  Think  you  such 
beauty  could  ever  be  concealed  from  eyes  so  well 
acquainted  with  its  charms  ? 

Jac.  What  will  become  of  me?  If  I  cry  out, 
Mrs.  Strictland  is  undone.  This  is  my  last  resort. 
(Aside.) 
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Ran.  Pardon,  dear  lady,  the  boldness  of  this 
visit,  which  your  guardian  s  care  has  forced  me  to  ; 
but  I  Jong  have  loved  you,  long  doated  on  that 
beauteous  face,  and  followed  you  from  place  to 
place,  though  perhaps  unknown  and  unregarded. 

Jac.  Here's  a  special  fellow.     (Aside.) 

Han.  Turn  then  an  eye  of  pity  on  my  sufferings  ; 
and  by  heaven,  one  tender  look  from  those  pierc 
ing  eyes,  one  touch  of  this  soft  hand — (Going  to 
take  her  hand.) 

Jac.  Hold,  sir;  no  nearer. 

.'Ran.  Would  more  than  repay  whole  years  of 
pain. 

Jac.  Hear  me;  but  keep  your  distance,  or  I 
raise  the  family. 

Ran.  Blessings  on  her  tongue,  only  for  prattling 
to  me.  (Aside.) 

Jac.  Oh,  for  a  moment's  courage,  and  I  shall 
shame  him  from  his  purpose.  (Aside.)  If  I  were 
certain  so  much  gallantry  had  been  shewn  on  my 
account  only — 

Ran.  You  wrong  your  beauty  to  think  that  any 
other  could  have  power  to  draw  me  hither.  By 
all  the  little  loves  that  play  about  your  lips,  I 
swear — 

Jac.  You  came  to  me,  and  me  alone. 

Ran.  By  all  the  thousand  graces  that  inhabit 
there,  you,  and  only  you,  have  drawn  me  hither. 

Jac.  Well  said  ;  could  I  but  believe  you — 

Ran.  By  heaven  she  comes !  Ah,  honest  Ranger, 
I  never  knew  thee  fail.  (A side.) 

Jac.  Pray,  sir,  where  did  you  leave  this  hat  ? 

Ran.  That  hat !  that  hat— 'tis  my  hat— I  dropped 
it  in  the  next  chamber  as  I  was  looking  for  yours. 

Jac.  How  mean  and  despicable  do  you  look  now. 

Ran.  So,  so  !  I  am  in  a  pretty  pickle.  (Aside.) 

Jac.  You  know  by  this,  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  everything  that  has  passed  within  ;  and  how 
ill  it  agrees  with  what  you  have  professed  to  me. 
Let  me  advise  you,  sir,  to  be  gone  immediately  ; 
through  that  window  you  may  easily  get  into  the 
street.  One  scream  of  mine,  the  least  noise  at 
that  door,  will  wake  the  house. 

Ran.  Say  you  so  ?     (Aside.) 

Jac.  Believe  me,  sir,  an  injured  husband  is  not 
so  easily  appeas'd ;  and  a  suspected  wife,  that  is 
jealous  of  her  honour — 

Ran.  Is  the  devil,  and  so  let's  have  no  more  of 
her.  Lookye,  madam,  (getting  between  the  door 
and  her.)  I  have  but  one  argument  left,  and  that  is 
a  strong  one.  Look  on  me  well,  I  am  as  hand 
some  a  strong  well-made  fellow  as  any  about 
town ;  and  since  we  are  alone,  as  I  take  it,  we  have 
no  occasion  to  be  more  private.  (Going  to  lay  hold 
of  her.) 

Jac.  I  have  a  reputation,  sir,  and  will  maintain  it. 

Ran.  You  have  a  bewitching  pair  of  eyes. 

Jac.  Consider  my  virtue.     (Struggling.) 

Ran.  Consider  your  beauty  and  my 

Jac.  If  I  were  a  man,  you  dar'd 
thus. 

Ran.  I  should  not  have  the  same  temptation. 

Jac.  Hear  me,  sir,  I  will  be  heard.  (Breaks 
from  him.)  There  is  a  man  who  will  make  you  re 
pent  this  usage  of  me.  Oh,  Bellamy  !  where  art 
thounowl 

Ran.  Bellamy! 

Jac.  Were  he  here,  you  durst  not  thus  affront 
me.  (Bursts  into  tears.) 

Ran.  His  mistress,  on  my  soul !  (Aside.)  You 
can  love,  madam ;  you  can  love  I  find.  Her  tears 
affect  me  strangely.  (Aside.) 

Jac.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  my  passion  for  a 
man  of  virtue  and  honour.  I  love,  and  glory  in  it. 

Ran.  Oh,  brave !  and  you  can  write  letters,  you 
can.' — -"I  will  not  trust  myself  home  with  you  this 
evening,  because  I  know  it  is  inconvenient." 

Jac.  Ha! 


desires, 
not  use  me 


Ran.  "  Therefore  I  beg  you  would  procure  me 
a  lodging ;  'tis  no  matter  how  far  off  my  guardian's* 
Your's,  Jacintha." 

Jac.  The  very  words  of  my  letter  !  I  am  amaz'd. 
(Aside.)  Do  you  know  Mr.  Bellamy? 

Ran.  There  is  not  a  man  on  earth  I  have  so  great 
a  value  for ;  and  he  must  have  some  value  for  me, 
too,  or  he  would  never  have  shewn  me  your  pretty 
epistle ;  think  of  that,  fair  lady.  The  ladder  is  at 
the  window;  and  so,  madam,  I  hope  delivering 
you  safe  into  his  arms,  will  in  some  measure  ex 
piate  the  crime  I  have  been  guilty  of  to  you. 

Jac.  Good  heaven !  how  fortunate  is  this ! 

Ran.  I  believe  I  make  myself  appear  more 
wicked  than  I  really  am.  For  d — n  me,  if  I  do  not 
feel  more  satisfaction  in  the  thoughts  of  restoring 
you  to  my  friend,  than  I  could  have  pleasure  in 
any  favour  your  bounty  could  have  bestowed.  Let 
any  other  rake  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say 
the  same. 

Jac.  Your  generosity  transports  me. 

Ran.  Let  us  lose  no  time  then  ;  the  ladder's 
ready.  Where  were  you  to  lodge? 

Jac.  At  Mr.  Meggot's. 

Ran.  At  my  friend  Jacky's  ?  Better  and  better 
still. 

Jac.  Are  you  acquainted  with  him  too  ? 

Ran.  Ay,  ay ;  why,  did  I  not  tell  you  at  first 
that  I  was  one  of  your  old  acquaintance?  I  know 
all  about  you,  you  see  ;  though  the  devil  fetch  me 
if  ever  I  saw  you  before.  Now,  madam,  give  me 
your  hand. 

Jac.  And  now,  sir,  have  with  }'pu.. 

Ran.  Then  thou  art  a  girl  of  spirit.  And  though 
I  long  to  hug  you  for  trusting  yourself  with  me,  I 
will  not  beg  a  single  kiss,  till  Bellamy  himself 
shall  give  me  leave.  He  must  fight  well  that  takes 
you  from  me.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  Piazza. 
Enter  BELLAMY  and  FRANKLY. 

Bel.  Psha!  what  impertinent  devil  put  it  into 
your  head  to  meddle  with  my  affairs'? 

Frank.  You  know  I  went  thither  in  pursuit  of 
another. 

Bel.  I  know  nothing  you  had  to  do  there  at  all. 

Frank.  I  thought,  Mr.  Bellamy,  you  were  alover. 

Bel.  I  am  so  ;  and  therefore  should  be  forgiven 
this  sudden  warmth. 

Frank.  And  therefore  should  forgive  the  fond 
impertinence  of  a  lover. 

Bel.  Jealousy,  you  know,  is  as  natural  an  inci 
dent  to  love — 

Frank.  As  curiosity.  By  one  piece  of  silly  cu 
riosity  I  have  gone  nigh  to  ruin  both  myself  and 
you  ;  let  not  then  your  jealousy  complete  our  mis 
fortunes.  I  fear  I  have  lost  a  mistress  as  well  as 
yon,;  then  let  us  not  quarrel.  All  may  come  right 
Kgain. 

Bel.  It  is  impossible.  She  is  gone,,  removed 
for  ever  from  my  sight;  she  is  in  the  country  by 
this  time. 

Frank.  How  did  you  lose  her  after  we  parted? 

Bel.  By  too  great  confidence.  When  I  got  her 
to  my  chair,  the  chairmen  were  not  to  be  found. 
And.  safe  as  I  thought  in  our  disguise,  I  actually 
put  her  into  the  chair,  when  Mr.  Strictland  and  his 
servants  were  in  sight ;  which  I  had  no  sooner 
done,  than  they  surrounded  us,  overpowered  me, 
and  carried  her  away. 

Frank.  Unfortunate  indeed !  Could  you  not  make 
a  second  attempt  ? 

Bel.  I  had  designed  it;  but  when  I  came  to  the 
door,  I  found  theladder  removed  ;  and  hearing  no 
noise,  seeing  no  lights,  nor  being  able  to  make  any 
body  answer,  I  concluded  all  attempts  as  irnprac- 
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ticable  as  I  now  find  them.     Ha !  I  see  Lucetta 
coming.    Then  they  may  be  still  in  town. 

Enter  LOCETTA. 

Lucetta,  welcome!  what  news  of  Jacintha? 

Luc.  News,  sir !  you  fright  me  out  of  my  senses ! 
Why,  is  she  not  with  you? 

Bel.  What  do  you  mean?  With  me  !  I  have  not 
seen  her  since  I  lost  her  last  night. 

Luc.  Good  heav'n  !  then  she  is  undone  for  ever. 

Frank.  Why,  what's  the  matter! 

Bel.  Speak  out ;  I'm  all  amazement. 

Luc.  She  is  escaped,  without  any  of  us  knowing 
how.  Nobody  missed  her  till  morning.  We  all 
thought  she  went  away  with  you.  But  heaven 
knows  now  what  may  have  happened. 

Bel.  Somebody  must  have  accompanied  her  in 
her  flight. 

Luc.  We  know  of  nobody  :  we  are  all  in  confu 
sion  at  home.  My  master  swears  revenge  on  you. 
My  mistress  says  a  stranger  has  her. 

Bel.  A  stranger ! 

Luc.  But  Mrs.  Clarinda — 

Bel.  Clarinda !  who  is  she  ? 

Luc.  The  lady,  sir,  who  you  saw  at  our  house 
last  night.  (To Frankly.) 

Frank.  Ha!  what  of  her? 

Luc.  She  says,  she  is  sure  one  Frankly  is  the 
man  ;  she  saw  them  together,  and  knows  it  to  be 
true. 

Frank.  Damned  fortune  !     (Aside.) 

Luc.  Sure  this  is  not  Mr.  Frankly. 

Frank.  Nothing  will  convince  him  now.  (Aside.) 

Bel.  (Looking  at  Frankly.)  Ha!  'tis  true!  I  see 
it  is  true.  (Aside.)  Lucetta,  run  up  to  Buckle,  and 
take  him  with  you  to  search  wherever  you  can. 
(Puts  her  out.)  Now,  Mr.  Frankly,  I  have  found 
you. — You  have  used  me  so  ill,  that  yon  force  me 
to  forget  you  are  my  friend. 

Frank.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Bel.  Draw. 

Frank.  Are  you  mad  1  By  heavens  I  am  innocent. 

Bel.  I  have  heard  you,  and  will  no  longer  be  im 
posed  on.  Defend  yourself. 

Frank.  Nay,  if  you  are  so  hot,  I  draw  to  defend 
myself,  as  I  would  against  a  madman. 

Enter  RANGER. 

Ran.  What  the  devil,  swords  at  noon-day  !  Have 
among  you,  faith !  (Parts  them.)  What's  here, 
Bellamy.  Yes,  'gad,  you  are  Bellamy,  and  you  are 
Frankly  ;  put  up,  bo\h  of  you,  or  else,  I  am  a  de 
vilish  fellow  when  once  my  sword  is  out. 

Bel.  We  shall  have  a  time— 

Ran.  (Pushing  Bellamy  one  way.)  A  time  for 
what? 

Frank.  1  shall  be  always  as  ready  to  defend  my 
innocence  as  now. 

Ran.  (Pushing  Bellamy  the  other  way.)  Inno 
cence  !  ay,  to  be  sure,  at  your  age,  a  mighty  inno 
cent  fellow,  no  doubt.  But  what  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  is  it  that  ails  you  both  ?  are  you 
mad  !  The  last  time  I  saw  you,  you  were  hugging 
and  kissing  ;  and  now  you  are  cutting  one  another's 
throats  ;  I  never  knew  any  good  come  of  one  fel 
low's  beslavering  another  ;  but  I  shall  put  you  into 
a  better  humour,  I  warrant  you.  Bellamy,  Frank 
ly,  listen  both  of  you:  Such  fortune,  sucha  scheme — 

Bel.  Pr'ythee,  leave  fooling.     What,  art  drunk  ? 

Frank.  He  is  always  so,  I  think. 

Ran.  And  who  gave  you  the  privilege  of  think 
ing  1  Drunk,  no  ;  I  am  not  drunk. — Tipsy,  per 
haps,  with  my  good  fortune,  merry,  and  in  spirits, 
though  I  have  not  fire  enough  to  run  my  friend 
through  the  body.  Not  drunk,  though  Jack  Meg- 
got  and  I  have  boxed  it  about.  Chainpaigne  was  the 
word  for  two  whole  hours,  by  Shrewsbury  clock. 


Bel.  Jack  Meggot !  Why,  I  left  him  at  one,  going 
to  bed. 

Ran.  That  may  be,  but  I  made  shift  to  rouse  him 
and  his  family  by  four  this  morning.  Ounds,  I 
pick'd  up  a  wench,  and  carried  her  to  his  house. 

Bel.  Ha! 

Ran.  Such  a  variety  of  adventures.  Nay,  you 
shall  hear  ;  but  before  I  begin,  Bellamy,  you  shall 
promise  me  half  a  dozen  kisses  beforehand  :  for 
the  devil  fetch  me  if  that  little  jade,  Jacintha,  would 
give  me  one,  though  I  pressed  hard. 

Bel.  Who,  Jacintha!  press  to  kiss  Jacintha? 

-Ran.  Kiss  her!  ay;  why  not?  is  she  not  a  wo 
man,  and  made  to  be  kissed? 

Bel.  Kiss  her,  I  shall  run  distracted  ! 

Ran.  How  could  I  help  it,  when  I  had  her  alone, 
you  rogue,  in  her  bed-chamber  at  midnight!  if  I 
had  been  to  be  sacrificed,  I  should  have  done  it. 

Bel.  Bed-chamber,  at  midnight !  I  can  hold  no 
longer. — Draw. 

Frank.  Be  easy,  Bellamy.     (Interposing.) 

Bel.  He  has  been  at  some  of  his  d d  tricks 

with  her. 

Frank.  Hear  him  out. 

Ran.  'Sdeath,  how  could  I  know  she  was  his 
mistress  1  But  I  tell  this  story  most  miserably.  I 
should  have  told  you  first,  I  was  in  another  lady's 
chamber.  By  the  Lord,  I  got  in  at  the  window  by 
a  ladder  of  ropes. 

Frank.  Ha!  another  lady! 

Ran.  Another :  and  stole  in  upon  her  whilst  she 
was  undressing ;  beautiful  as  an  angel,  blooming 
and  young. 

Frank.  What,  in  the  same  house  ? 

Bel.  What  is  this  to  Jacintha!  Ease  me  of  my 
pain. 

Ran.  Ay,  ay,  in  the  same  house,  on  the  same 
floor.  The  sweetest  little  angel.  But  I  design  to 
have  another  touch  with  her. 

Frank.  'Sdeath  !  but  you  shall  have  a  touch  with 
me  first. 

Bel.  Stay,  Frankly.     (Interposing.) 

Ran.  Why,  what  strange  madness  has  possess'd 
you  both,  that  nobody  must  kiss  a  pretty  wench 
but  yourselves  ! 

Bel.  What  became  of  Jacintha? 

Ran.  Ounds  !  what  have  you  done,  that  you  must 
monopolize  kissing  ? 

Frank.  Pr'ythee,  honest  Ranger,  ease  me  of  the 
pain  I  am  in.  Was  her  name  Clarinda  ? 

Bel.  Speak  in  plain  words,  where  Jacintha  is ; 
where  to  be  found  ?  Dear  boy,  tell  me. 

Ran.  Ay,  now  it  is,  honest  Ranger ;  and,  dear 
boy,  tell  me ;  and  a  minute  ago,  my  throat  was  to 
be  cut,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  not  to  open  my 
lips.  But  here  comes  Jack  Meggot,  who  will  let 
you  into  all  the  secret,  though  he  designed  to  keep 
it  from  you,  in  half  the  time  that  I  can,  though  I 
had  ever  so  great  a  mind  to  tell  it  you. 

Enter  JACK  MEGGOT. 

J.  Meg.  So,  save  ye,  save  ye,  lads  !  we  have 
been  frightened  out  of  our  wits  for  you.  Not  hear 
ing  of  Mr.  Bellamy,  poor  Jacintha  is  ready  to  sink 
for  fear  of  any  accident. 

Bel.  Is  she  at  your  house  ! 

J.  Meg.  Why,  did  not  you  know  that !  We  dis 
patched  master  Ranger  to  yon  three  hours  ago. 

Ran.  Ay,  plague!  but  I  had  business  of  my  own, 
so  I  could  not  come.  Harkye,  Frankly,  is  your 
girl,  maid,  wife,  or  widow? 

Frank.  A  maid,  I  hope. 

Ran.  The  odds  are  against  you,  Charles. — But 
mine  is  married,  you  rogue,  and  her  husband  jealous. 
The  devil  is  in  it  if  I  do  not  reap  some  reward  for 
my  last  night's  service. 

Bel.  He  has  certainly  been  at  Mrs.  Strictland 
herself.  But,  Frankly,  I  dare  not  look  on  you. 
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Frank.  This  one  embrace  cancels  all  thoughts  of 
enmity.  (Embracing  him.) 

Bel.  Thou  generous  man !  But  I  must  haste  to 
ease  Jacintha  of  her  fears.  [Exit. 

Frank.  And  I  to  make  up  matters  with  Clarinda. 

[Exit. 

Ran.  And  I  to  some  kind  wench  or  other,  Jack. 
But  where  I  shall  find  her,  heaven  knows.  And  so, 
iny  service  to  your  monkey. 

J.  Meg.  Adieu,  rattlepate.  [Exeunt . 

SCENE  II.— The  Hall  of  Mr.  Strictland's  House. 
Enter  MRS.  STRICTLAND  and  CLARINDA. 

Mrs.  S.  But  why  in  such  a  hurry,  my  dear  ?  stay 
till  your  servants  can  go  along  with  you. 

Cla.  Oh, no  matter;  they'll  follow  with  my  things. 
It  is  but  a  little  way  oft',  and  my  chair  will  guard 
me.  After  my  staying  out  so  late  last,  night,  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Strictland  will  think  every  minute  an  age 
whilst  I  am  in  his  house. 

Mrs.  S.  I  am  as  much  amazed  at  his  suspecting 
your  innocence  as  my  own  ;  and  every  time  I  think 
of  it,  I  blush  at  my  present  behaviour  to  you. 

Cla.  No  ceremony,  dear  child. 

Mrs.  S.  No,  Clarinda,  I  am  too  well  acquainted 
with  your  good  humour.  But  I  fear  in  the  eye  of  a 
malicious  world,  it  may  look  like  a  confirmation  of 
his  suspicion. 

Cla.  My  dear,  if  the  world  will  speak  ill  of  me, 
for  the  little  innocent  gaiety  which  I  think  the  pe 
culiar  happiness  of  my  temper,  I  know  no  way  to 
prevent  it,  and  am  only  sorry  the  world  is  so  ill- 
natured:  but  I  shall  not  part  with  my  mirth,  I  as 
sure  them,  so  long  as  I  know  it  innocent.  I  wish, 
my  dear,  this  may  be  the  greatest  uneasiness  your 
husband's  jealousy  ever  gives  you. 

Mrs.  S.  I  hope  he  never  again  may  have  such 
occasion  as  he  had  last  night. 

Cla.  You  are  so  unfashionable  a  wife.  Why, 
last  night's  accident  would  have  made  half  the 
wives  in  London  easy  for  life.  Has  not  his  jealousy 
discovered  itself  openly  ?  And  are  not  you  inno 
cent  1  There  is  nothing  but  your  foolish  temper 
that  prevents  his  being  absolutely  in  your  power. 

Mrs.  S.  Clarinda,  this  is  too  serious  an  affair  to 
laugh  at.  Let  me  advise  you  ;  take  care  of  Mr. 
Frankly,  observe  his  temper  well ;  and  if  he  has 
the  least  taint  of  jealousy,  cast  him  off,  and  never 
trust  to  keeping  him  in  your  power. 

Cla.  You  will  hear  little  more  of  Frankly,  I  be 
lieve.  Here  is  Mr.  Strictland. 

Enter  STRICTLAND  and  LUCETTA. 

Strict.  Lucetta  says  you  want  me,  madam. 

Cla.  I  trouble  you,  sir,  only  that  I  might  return 
you  thanks  for  the  civilities  I  have  received  in  your 
family,  before  I  took  my  leave. 

Strict.  Keep  them  to  yourself,  dear  madam.  As 
it  is  at  my  request  that  you  leave  my  house,  your 
thanks  upon  that  occasion  are  not  very  desirable. 

Cla.  Oh,  sir,  you  need  not  fear.  My  thanks  were 
only  for  your  civilities.  They  will  not  overburden 
you.  But  I'll  conform  to  your  humour,  sir,  and 
part  with  as  little  ceremony, — 

Strict.  As  we  met. 

Cla.  The  brute !  (Aside.)  My  dear,  good  by ;  we 
may  meet  again.  (To  Mrs.  Strictland.) 

Strict.  If  you  dare  trust  me  with  your  hand, — 

Cla.  Lucetta,  remember  my  instructions.  Now, 
sir,  have  with  you.  (Strictland  leads  Clarinda  out.) 

Mrs.  S.  Are  her  instructions  cruel  or  kind,  Lu 
cetta?  For  I  suppose  they  relate  to  Mr.  Frankly. 

Luc.  Have  you  a  mind  to  try  if  I  can  keep  a 
secret  as  well  as  yourself,  madam?  But  I  will 
shew  you  I  am  fit  to  be  trusted  by  keeping  this, 
though  it  signifies  nothing. 

Mrs.  S.  This  answer  is  not  so  civil,  I  think. 


Luc.  I  beg  pardon,  madam,  I  meant  it  not  to 
offend. 

Mrs.  S.  Pray  let  us  have  no  more  such.  I  neither 
desire  nor  want  your  assistance. 

Re-enter  STRICTLAND. 

Strict.  She  is  gone  ;  I  feel  myself  somewhat  easier 
already.  Since  I  have  begun  the  day  with  gallan 
try,  madam,  shall  I  conduct  you  up? 

Mrs.  S.  There  is  something,  sir,  which  gives 
you  secret  uneasiness.  I  wish — 

Strict.  Perhaps  so,  madam  ;  and  perhaps  it  may 
soon  be  no  secret  at  all.  (Leads  her  out.) 

Luc.  Would  I  were  once  well  settled  with  my 
young  lady ;  for  at  present  this  is  but  an  odd  sort 
of  a  queer  family.  Last  night's  affair  puzzles  me. 
A  hat  there  was  that  belonged  to  none  of  us,  that's 
certain  ;  madam  was  in  a  fright,  that  is  as  certain  ; 
and  I  brought  all  oft'.  Jacintha  escaped,  no  one  of 
us  knows  how.  The  good  man's  jealousy  was  yes 
terday  groundless ;  yet,  to-day,  in  my  mind,  he  is 
very  much  in  the  right.  Mighty  odd,  all  this  ! 
Somebody  knocks.  If  this  should  be  Clarinda's 
spark,  I  have  an  odd  message  for  him  too.  (She 
opens  the  door.) 

Enter  FRANKLY. 

Frank.  So,  my  pretty  handmaid,  meeting  with 
you  gives  me  some  hopes.  May  I  speak  with  Cla 
rinda  1 

Luc.  Whom  do  you  want,  sir  ? 

Frank.  Clarinda,  child.  The  young  lady  I  was 
admitted  to  yesterday. 

Luc.  Clarinda  !  No  such  person  lives  here,  I  as 
sure  you. 

Frank.  Where  then  ? 

Luc.  I  don't  know  indeed,  sir. 

Frank.  Will  you  inquire  within? 

Luc.  Nobody  knows  in  this  house,  sir,  you  will 
find. 

Frank.  What  do  you  mean  ?  She  is  a  friend  of 
Jacintha's,  your  lady.  I  will  take  my  oath  she  was 
here  last  night ;  and  you  yourself  spoke  of  her  being 
here  this  morning. — Not  know  ! 

Luc.  No  ;  none  of  us  know.  She  went  away  of 
a  sudden,  no  one  of  us  can  imagine  whither. 

Frank.  Why  faith,  child,  thou  hast  a  tolerable 
face,  and  hast  delivered  this  denial  very  hand 
somely  ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  your  impertinence 
this  morning  had  liked  to  have  cost  me  my  life  ; 
now  therefore  make  me  amends.  I  come  from 
your  young  mistress  •,  I  come  from  Mr.  Bellamy  ; 
I  come  with  my  purse  full  of  gold,  that  persuasive 
rhetoric,  to  win  you  to  let  me  see  and  speak  to  this 
Clarinda  once  again. 

Luc.  She  is  not  here,  sir. 

Frank.  Direct  me  to  her. 

Luc.  No,  I  can't  do  thatneiCher. 

Re-enter  STRICTLAND  behind. 

Strict.  I  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door,  and  a 
man's  voice. — Ha .'  (Aside.) 

Frank.  Deliver  this  letter  to  her. 

Strict.  By  all  my  fears,  a  letter  !     (Aside.) 

Luc.  I  don't  know  but  I  may  be  tempted  to  do 
that. 

Frank.  Take  it  then,  and  with  it  this.  (Kisses 
her  and  gives  her  money.) 

Strict.  Um !  there  are  two  bribes  in  a  breath  ! 
What  a  jade  she  is  !  ( Aside.) 

Luc.  Ay,  this  gentleman  understands  reason. 
(Aside.) 

Frank.  And  be  assured  you  oblige  your  mistress 
while  you  are  serving  me. 

Strict.  Her  mistress ! — Damned  sex  !  and  damned 
wife,  thou  art  an  epitome  of  that  sex  !  (  Aside.) 

Frank.  And  if  you  can  procure  me  an  answer, 
your  fee  shall  be  enlarged.  [Exit. 

Luc.  The  next  step  is  to  get  her  to  read  this 
letter. 
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Strict.  (Snatches  the  letter.)  No  noise  ;  but  stand 
silent  there  whilst  I  read  this.  (Breaks  it  open  and 
drops  the  case. — Reads.) 

Madam* — The  gaiety  of  a  heart  happy  as  mine  was 
yesterday,  may,  I  hope,  easily  excuse  the  unseason 
able  visit  I  made  your  house  last  night.  Death  and 
the  devil !  confusion  !  I  shall  run  distracted.  It  is 
too  much '.  There  was  a  man  then  to  whom  the  hat 
belonged  ;  and  I  was  gulled,  abused,  cheated,  im- 

S)sed  on  by  a  chit,  a  child.    Oh,  woman,  woman  ! 
ut  I  will  be  calm,  search  it  to  the  bottom,  and 
have  a  full  revenge. 

Luc.  So,  here's  fine  work !  He'll  make  himself 
very  ridiculous  though.  (Aside.) 

Strict.  (Reads.)  1  know  my  innocence  will  appear 
so  manifestly,  that  I  need  only  appeal  to  the  lady  who 
accompanied  you  at  Bath.  Your  very  humble  ser 
vant,  good,  innocent,  fine  madam  Clarinda.  And  I 
do  not  doubt  but  her  good  nature  will  not  let  you  per 
sist  in  injuring  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

CHARLES  FRANKLY. 

Now  who  can  say  my  jealousy  lacked  foundation, 
or  my  suspicion  of  fine  madam's  innocent  gaiety 
•was  unjust?  Gaiety !  why,  ay,  'twas  gaiety  brought 
him  hither.  My  wife  may  be  false  in  gaiety.  What 
a  number  of  things  become  fashionable  under  the 
notion  of  gaiety.  What,  you  received  this  epistle 
in  gaiety  too  ;  and  were  to  deliver  it  to  my  wife,  I 
suppose,  when  the  gay  fit  came  next  upon  her? 
Why,  you  impudent  young  strumpet,  do  you  laugh 
at  me? 

Luc.  I  would,  if  I  dared,  laugh  heartily.  Be 
pleased,  sir,  only  to  look  at  that  piece  of  paper 
that  lies  there. 

Strict.  Ha  ! 

Luc.  I  have  not  touched  it,  sir.  It  is  the  case 
that  letter  came  in,  and  the  direction  will  inform 
you  whom  I  was  to  deliver  it  to. 

Strict.  This  is  directed  to  Clarinda ! 

Luc.  Oh,  is  it  so  !  Now  read  it  over  again,  and 
all  your  foolish  doubts  will  vanish. 

Strict.  I  have  no  doubts  at  all.  I  am  satisfied 
that  you,  Jacintha,  Clarinda,  my  wife,  all  are — • 

Luc.  Lud,  lud  !  you  will  make  a  tody  mad. 

Strict.  Hold  your  impertinent  tongue. 

Luc.  You'll  find  the  thing  to  be  just  as  I  say,  sir. 

Strict.  Be  gone.  [Exit  Lucetta.]  They  must  be 
poor  at  the  work,  indeed,  if  they  did  not  lend  one 
another  their  names.  'Tis  plain,  'tis  evident,  and 
I  am  miserable.  But  for  my  wife,  she  shall  not 
stay  one  night  longer  in  my  house.  Separation, 
shame,  contempt,  shall  be  her  portion.  I  am  deter 
mined  in  the  thing ;  and  when  once  it  is  over,  I  may 
perhaps  be  easy.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— The  Street. 
CLARINDA  brought  in  a  chair,  followed  by  RANGER. 

Ran.  Harkye,  chairman  !  d — n  your  confounded 
trot.  Go  slower. 

Cla.  Here,  stop. 

Ran.  By  heavens !  the  monsters  hear  reason  and 
obey. 

Cla.  (Letting  down  the  window.)  What  trouble 
some  fellow  was  that  1 

1  Chair.  Some  rake,  I  warrant,  that  cannot  carry 
himself  home,  and  wants  us  to  do  it  for  him. 

Cla.  There — and  pray  do  you  take  care  I  be  no 
troubled  with  him.  (Goes  into  a  house.) 

Ran.  That's  as  much  as  to  say  now,  pray  follow 
me.  Madam,  you  are  a  charming  woman,  and  I 
will  do  it. 

1  Chair.  Stand  oft',  sir. 

Ran.  Pr'ythee,  honest  fellow,  what,  what  writ 
ing  is  that  1  (Endeavouring  to  get  in  to  the  house. 

2  Chair.  You  come  not  here. 

Ran.  Lodgings  to  be  let :  a  pretty  convenient  in 
scription,  and  the  sign  of  a  good  modest  family 


here  may  be  lodgings  for  gentlemen  as  well  as 
adies.     Harkye,  rogues,  I'll  lay  you  all  the  silver 
have  in  my  pocket,  there  it  is,  I  get  in  there  in 
jite  of  your  teeth,  ye  pimps.     (Throws  down  tJie 
.oney,  and  goes  in.) 
Cla.  (Within.)  Chair,  chair,  chair! 

1  Chair.  Who  calls  chair?     What  have  you  let 
:ie  gentleman  in  1 

2  Chair.  I'll  tell  you  what,  partner,  he  certainly 
lipped  by  whilst  we  were  picking  up  the  money. 
~ome,  take  up.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Clarinda' s  Lodgings. 
Enter  CLARINDA,  followed  by  Maid. 
Maid.  Bless  me,  madam,  you  seem  disordered; 
what's  the  matter  ? 

Cla.  Some  impertinent  fellow  followed  the  chair, 

nd  I  am  afraid  they  let  him  in.   (A  noise  between 

Ranger  and  Landlady.)   I  should  certainly  know 

hat  voice.     My  madcap  cousin  Ranger,  as  I  live. 

am  sure  he  does  not  know  me.    If  I  could  but 

ide  my  face  now,  what  sport  I  should  have  !     A 

lask  !  a  mask  !  run  and  see  if  you  can  find  a  mask. 

Maid.  I  believe  there  is  one  above. 

Cla.  Run,  run,  and  fetch  it.   [Exit  maid.]    Here 

e  comes. 

Enter  RANGER  and  Landlady. 

low  nnluckly  this  is.  (Turning  from  them.) 
Land.  What's  your  business  here,  unmannerly 

ir? 
Ran.  Well,  let's  see  these  lodgings  that  are  to 

>e  let.    'Gad,  a  very  pretty  neat  tenement. — But 

larkye,  is  it  real  and  natural,  all  that,  or  only 
patched  up  and  new  painted  this  summer  season, 

gainst  the  town  fills  ? 
Land.  What  does  the  saucy  fellow  mean  with 

lis  double  tenders  here  ?  Get  you  down. 

Re-enter  Maid,  with  a  mask. 

Maid.  Here  is  a  very  dirty  one.  (Aside  to  Cla- 
•inda. ) 

Cla.  No  matter.  [Exit  Maid.']  Now  we  shall  see 
i  little  what  he  would  be  at.  (Aside.) 

Land.  This  is  an  honest  house.  For  all  your 
aced  waistcoat,  I'll  have  you  thrown  down  neck 
and  heels. 

Ran.  Pho  !  not  in  such  a  hurry,  good  old  lady— 
A  mask  !  nay,  with  all  my  heart.  It  saves  a  world 
of  blushing.  Have  you  ne'er  a  one  for  me.  I  am 
apt  to  be  ashamed  myself  on  these  occasions. 

Land.  Get  you  down,  I  say. 

Ran.  Not  if  I  guess  right,  old  lady.  Madam  : 
( To  Clarinda,  who  makes  signs  to  tlie  Landlady  to 
retire.)  look  ye  there  now !  that  a  woman  should 
live  to  your  age,  and  know  so  little  of  the  matter. 
Be  gone.  [Exit  Landlady.]  By  her  forwardness, 
this  should  be  a  whore  of  quality.  My  boy,  Ran 
ger,  thou  art  in  luck  to-day.  She  won't  speak,  I 
find,  then  I  will.  (Aside.)  Delicate  lodgings  truly, 
madam  ;  and  very  neatly  furnished. — A  very  con 
venient  room  this,  I  must  needs  own,  to  entertain 
a  mixed  company.  But,  my  dear  charming  crea 
ture,  does  not  that  door  open  to  a  more  commodi 
ous  apartment,  for  the  happiness  of  a  private  friend 
or  so  ?  The  prettiest  brass  lock — Fast,  um  ;  that 
won't  do.  'Sdeath,  you  are  a  beautiful  woman  ; 
I  am  sure  you  are.  Pr'ythee  let  me  see  your 
face.  It  is  your  interest,  child,  the  longer  you  de 
lay,  the  more  I  shall  expect.  Therefore,  (Takes 
her  hand.)  my  dear,  soft,  kind,  new  acquaintance, 
thus  let  me  take  your  hand,  and  whilst  you  gently, 
with  the  other,  let  day-light  in  upon  me,  let  me 
softly  hold  you  to  me,  that  with  my  longing  lips 
I  may  receive  the  warmest,  best  impression.  (She 
unmasks.)  Clarinda! 

Cla.  Ha,  ha!  your  servant,  cousin  Ranger. — 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 
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Ran.  Oh,  your  humble  servant,  madam.  You 
had  like  to  have  been  beholden  to  your  mask, 
cousin.  I  must  brazen  it  out.  (Aside.) 

Cla.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  were  not  so  happy  in  your 
disguise,  sir.  The  pretty  stagger  in  your  gait, 
that  happy  disposition  of  your  wig,  the  genteel  neg 
ligence  of  your  whole  person,  and  those  pretty 
flowers  of  modish  gallantry,  made  it  impossible  to 
mistake  you,  my  sweet  coz.— Ha,  ha  ! 

Ran.  Oh,  I  knew  you  too ;  but  I  fancied  you 
had  taken  a  particular  liking  to  my  person,  and 
had  a  mind  to  sink  the  relation  under  that  little 
piece  of  black  velvet ;  and,  'egad,  you  never  find 
me  behind-hand  in  a  frolic.  But  since  it  is  other 
wise,  my  merry,  good-humoured  cousin,  I  am  as 
heartily  glad  to  see  you  in  town,  as  I  should  be  to 
meet  any  of  my  old  bottle  acquaintance. 

Cla.  And  on  my  side  I  am  as  happy  in  meeting 
your  worship,  as  I  should  be  in  a  rencounter  with 
ever  a  petticoat  in  Christendom. 

Ran.  And  if  you  have  any  occasion  for  a  dang 
ling  gallant  to  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  or  even  the  poor 
neglected  Park,  you  are  so  unlike  the  rest  of  your 
virtuous  sisters  of  the  petticoat,  that  I  will  venture 
myself  with  you. 

Cla.  Take  care  what  you  promise  ;  for  who 
knows  but  this  face,  you  were  pleased  to  say  so 
many  pretty  things  of  before  you  saw  it,  may  raise 
so  many  rivals  among  your  kept  mistresses  and 
demireps  of  quality. 

Ran.  Hold,  hold!  a  truce  with  your  satire,  sweet 
coa  ;  or  if  scandal  must  be  the  topic  of  every  vir 
tuous  woman's  conversation, call  for  your  tea- water, 
and  let  it  be  in  its  proper  element.  Come,  your 
tea,  your  tea. 

Cla.  With  all  my  heart.     Who's  there? 

Re-enter  Maid. 

Get  tea.  [Exit  Maid.']  Upon  condition  that  you  stay 
till  it  comes. 

Ran.  That  is  according  as  you  behave,  madam. 

Cla.  Oh,  sir,  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  favour. 

Ran.  Nay,  you  may,  I  assure  you;  for  there  is 
but  one  woman  of  virtue  besides  yourself,  I  would 
stay  with  ten  minutes  (and  I  have  not  known  her 
above  these  twelve  hours;)  the  insipidity,  or  the 
rancour  of  their  discourse,  is  insufferable. — 'Sdeath! 
I  had  rather  take  the  air  with  my  grandmother. 

Cla.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  the  ladies  are  highly  obliged  to 
you,  I  vow. 

Ran.  I  tell  you  what ;  the  lady  I  speak  of  was 
obliged  to  me,  and  the  generous  girl  is  ready  to 
own  it. 

Cla.  And  pray  when  was  it  you  did  virtue  this 
considerable  service  ? 

Ran.  But  this  last  night,  the  devil  fetch  me !  A 
romantic  whim  of  mine  conveyed  me  into  her  cham 
ber,  where  I  found  her,  young  and  beautiful,  alone, 
at  midnight,  dressed  like  a  soft  Adonis  ;  her  lovely 
hair  all  loose  about  her  shoulders. 

Cla.  In  boy's  clothes !  this  is  worth  attending  to. 
(Aside.) 

Ran.  'Gad,  I  no  more  suspected  her  being  a  wo 
man,  than  I  did  jour  being  my  cater-cousin. 

Cla.  How  did  you  discover  it  at  last? 

Ran.  Why,  faith,  she  very  modestly  dropped  me 
a  hint  of  it  herself. 

Cla.  Herself!  If  this  should  be  Jacintha!  (Aside.) 

Ran.  Ay,  'fore  'gad,  did  she  ;  which  I  imagined 
a  good  sign  at  midnight,  ay,  cousin  !  So  I  even  in 
vented  a  long  story  of  a  passion  I  had  for  her, 
though  I  had  never  seen  her  before ;  you  know  my 
old  way,  and  said  so  many  such  tender  things. 

Cla.  As  you  said  to  me  just  now. 

Ran.  Pho  !  quite  in  another  style,  I  assure  you. 
It  was  midnight,  and  I  was  in  a  right  cue. 

Cla.  Well,  and  what  did  she  answer  to  all  these 
protestations  ? 


Ran.  Why,  instead  of  running  into  my  arms  at 
once,  as  I  expected, — 

Cla.  To  be  sure. 

Ran.  'Gad,  like  a  free-hearted,  honest  girl,  she 
frankly  told  me  she  liked  another  better  than  she 
liked  me ;  that  I  had  something  in  my  face  that 
shewed  I  was  a  gentleman,  and  she  would  even 
trust  herself  with  me,  if  I  would  give  her  my  word 
I  would  convey  her  to  her  spark. 

Cla.  Oh,  brave  !  and  how  did  you  bear  this? 

Ran.  Why,  curse  me,  if  I  am  ever  angry  with  a 
woman  for  not  having  a  passion  for  me. 

Cla.  No  ? 

Ran.  Never.  I  only  hate  your  sex's  vain  pre 
tence  of  having  no  passion  at  all.  'Gad,  I  loved 
the  good-natured  girl  for  it,  took  her  at  her  word, 
stole  her  out  of  the  window,  and  this  morning  made 
a  very  honest  fellow  happy  in  the  possession  of 
her. 

Cla.  And  her  name  is  Jacintha  1 

Ran.  Ha! 

Cla.  Your  amours  are  no  secrets,  sir.  You  see 
you  might  as  well  have  told  me  all  the  whole  of  last 
night's  adventure ;  for  you  find  I  know. 


Ran.  All !  Why  what  do  you 
Cla.  Nay,  nothing.     I  only  k 


know  that  a  gentle 
man's  hat  cannot  be  dropped  in  a  lady's  chamber, — 
Ran.  The  devil ! 

Cla.  But  a  husband  is  such  an  odd,  impertinent, 

awkward  creature,  that  he  will  be  stumbling  over  it. 

Ran.  Here  hath  been  fine  work.     (Aside.)     But 

how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  should  you  know  all 

this? 

Cla.  By  being  in  the  same  house. 
Ran.  In  the  same  house? 

Cla.  Ay,  in  the  same  house;  a  witness  of  the 
confusion  you  have  made. 

Ran.  Frankly's  Clarinda,  by  all  that's  fortunate  ! 
It  must  be  so.  (Aside.) 

Cla.  And  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  even  the  dull, 
low-spirited  diversions  you  ridicule  in  us  lame 
creatures,  are  preferable  to  the  romantic  exploits 
that  only  wine  can  raise  you  to. 

Ran.  Yes,  cousin.  But  I'll  be  even  with  you. 
(Aside.) 

Cla.  If  you  reflect,  cousin,  you  will  find  a  great 
deal  of  wit  in  shocking  a  lady's  modesty,  disturb 
ing  her  quiet,  tainting  her  reputation,  and  ruining 
the  peace  of  a  whole  family. 
Ran.  To  be  sure. 

Cla.  These  are  the  high  mettled  pleasures  of  you 
men  of  spirit,  that  the  insipidity  of  the  virtuous 
can  never  arrive  at.  And  can  you  in  reality  think 
your  Burgundy  and  your  Bacchus,  your  Venus  and 
your  loves,  an  excuse  for  all  this?  Fie,  cousin, 
fie ! 

Ran.  No,  cousin. 

Cla.  What,  dumb?  I  am  glad  you  have  modesty 
enough  left  not  to  go  about  to  excuse  yourself. 

Ran.  It  is  as  you  say :  when  we   are  sober,  and 
reflect  but  ever  so  little  on  the  follies  we  commit, 
we  are  ashamed  and  sorry ;  and  yet  the  very  next 
minute  we  run  again  into  the  same  absurdities. 
Cla.  What,  moralizing,  cousin  1  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Ran.  What  you  know  is  not  half,  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  mischief  of  my  last  night's  frolic  ;  and 
yet  the  very  next  petticoat  I  saw  this  moi'ning,  I 

must  follow  it,  and  be  d d  to  me  ;  though,  for 

aught  I  know,  poor  Frankly's  life  may  depend  upon 
it. 

Cla.  Whose  life,  sir  ? 

Ran.  And  here  do  I  stand  prating  to  you  now. 
Cla.  Pray,  good  cousin,  explain  yourself. 
Ran.  Good  cousin!  she  has  it.    (Aside.)  Why, 
whilst  I  was  making  oft'  with  the  wench,  Bellamy 
and  he  were  quarrelling  about  her ;  and  though  Ja 
cintha  and  I  made  all  the  baste  we  could,  we  did  not 
get  to  them  before — 
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what?  I'm  frightened   out  of 


Cla.  Before 
wits. 

Ran.  Not  that  Frankly  cared  three  half  pence  for 
the  girl. 

Cla.  But  there  was  no  mischief  done,  I  hope? 

Ran.  Pho!  a  slight  scratch;  nothing  at  all,  as 
the  surgeon  said  :  though  he  was  but  a  queer-look 
ing  son  of  a  bitch  of  a  surgeon  neither. 

Cla.  Good  God  !  why,  he  should  have  the  best 
that  can  be  found  in  London. 

Ran.  Ay,  indeed,  so  he  should;  that  was  what  I 
was  going  for  when  I  saw  you.  (Sits  down.}  They 
are  all  at  Jack  Meggot's,  hard  by,  and  you  will  keep 
me  here. 

Cla.  I  keep  you  here  !  For  heaven's  sake  be 
gone. 

Ran.  Your  tea  is  a  d  --  d  while  a  coming. 

Cla.  You  shall  have  no  tea  now,  I  assure  you. 

Ran.  Nay,  one  dish. 

Cla.  No,  positively,  you  shall  not  stay. 

Ran.  Your  commands  are  absolute,  madam. 
(Going.) 

Cla.  Then  Frankly  is  true,  and  I  only  am  to 
blame. 

Ran.  (Returns.)  But  I  beg  ten  thousand  par 
dons,  cousin,  that  I  should  forget  — 

Cla.  Forget  what? 

Ran.  Forget  to  salute  you. 

Cla.  Psha  !  how  can  you  trifle  at  such  a  time  as 
this? 

Ran.  A  trifle  ;  wrong  not  your  beauty. 

Cla.  Lord  how  teasing  you  are  !  There  ! 

Ran.  (Kisses  her.)   Poor  thing,  how  uneasy  she 


is!  (Aside.)  Nay,  no  ceremony;  you  shall  not  stir 

[Exit. 

This  is  downright  pro 
[Exit. 


a  step  with  me. 

Cla.  I  do  not  intend  it. 
voking. 


ACTV. 

SCENE  I.—  A  Room  in  MR.  STRICKLAND'S  House. 

MR.  and  MRS.  STRICTLAND  discovered;  she  weep 
ing,  and  he  writing. 

Mrs.  S.  Heigh  ho  ! 

Strict.  What  can  possibly  be  the  occasion  of 
that  sigh,  madam?  you  have  yourself  agreed  to  a 
maintenance,  and  a  maintenance  no  duchess  need 
be  ashamed  of. 

Mrs.  S.  But  the  extremities  of  provocation  that 
drove  me  to  that  agreement  — 

Strict.  Were  the  effect  of  your  own  follies.  Why 
do  you  disturb  me?  (  Writes.) 

Mrs.  S.  I  would  not  willingly  give  you  a  mo 
ment's  uneasiness;  I  but  desire  a  fair  and  equal 
hearing  ;  and  if  I  satisfy  you  not  in  every  point, 
then  abandon  me,  discard  me  to  the  world  and  its 
malicious  tongues. 

Strict.  What  was  it  you  said?  D  —  n  this  pen. 

Mrs.  S.  I  say,  Mr.  Strictland,  I  would  only— 

Strict.  You  would  only  —  you  would  only  repeat 
what  you  have  been  saying  this  hour,  I  am  inno 
cent  ;  and  when  I  shewed  you  the  letter  I  had  ta 
ken  from  your  maid,  what  was  then  your  poor  eva 
sion,  but  that  it  was  to  Clarinda,  and  you  were  in 
nocent. 

Mrs.  S.  Heaven  knows,  I  am  innocent. 

Strict.  But  I  know  your  Clarinda,  your  woman 
of  honour,  is  your  blind,  your  cover,  your  —  But  why 
do  I  distract  myself  about  a  woman  I  have  no 
longer  any  concerns  with?  Here,  madam,  is  your 
fate  ;  a  letter  to  your  brother  in  the  country. 
Mrs.  S.  Sir! 

Strict.  I  have  told  him  what  a  sister  he  is  to  re 
ceive,  and  how  to  bid  her  welcome. 

Mrs.  S.  Then  my  ruin  is  complete.  My  brother  ! 
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else 


Strict.  I  must  vindicate  my  own  honour, 
what  will  the  world  say? 

Mrs.  S.  That  brother  was  my  only  hope,  my 
only  ground  of  patience.  In  his  retirement  I  hoped 
my  name  might  have  been  safe,  and  slept,  till  by 
some  happy  means  you  might  at  length  have  known 
me  innocent,  and  pitied  me. 

Strict.  Retirement!  pretty  soul!  no,  no,  that 
face  was  never  made  for  retirement ;  it  is  another 
sort  of  retiring  you  are  fittest  for.  Ha !  hark ! 
What's  that?  (A  knocking  at  the  door.)  Two  gen 
tle  taps ;  and  why  but  two !  was  that  the  signal, 
madam?  Stir  not,  on  your  life. 

Mrs.  S.  Give  me  resolution,  heaven,  to  bear  this 
usage,  and  keep  it  secret  from  the  world.  (Aside.) 

Strict.  I  will  have  no  signs,  no  items,  no  hem  to 
tell  him  I  am  here.  (A  knock.)  Ha  !  another  tap. 
The  gentleman  is  in  haste*  I  find.  (Opens  the  door.) 

Enter  TESTER. 

Tester!  Why  did  you  not  come  in,  rascal?  (Beats 
him.)  All  vexations  meet  to  cross  me. 

Tes.  Lard,  sir!  what  do  you  strike  me  for?  my 
mistress  ordered  me  never  to  come  in  where  she 
was,  without  first  knocking  at  the  door. 

Strict.  Oh,  cunning  devil !  Tester  is  too  honest 
to  be  trusted. 

Mrs  S.  Unhappy  man  !  will  nothing  undeceive 
him?  (Aside.) 

Tes.  Sir,  here  is  a  letter. 

Strict.  To  my  wife  ? 

Tes.  No,  sir,  to  you.    The  servant  waits  below. 

Strict.  Art  sure  it  is  a  servant  ? 

Tes.  Sir  !  it  is  Mr.  Buckle,  sir.     (Stares.) 

Strict.  I  am  mad;  I  know  not  what  to  say, or  do, 
or  think.  But  let's  read.  (Reads  to  himself.) 

Sir— We  cannot  bear  to  reflect  that  Mrs.  Strictland 
may  possibly  be  ruined  in  your  esteem,  and  in  the  voice 
of  the  world,  only  by  the  confusion  which  our  affairs 
have  made  in  your  family,  without  offering  all  within 
our  power  to  clear  the  misunderstanding  between  you. 
If  you  will  give  yourself  the  trouble  but  to  step  to  Mr. 
Meggot's,  where  all  parties  will  be,  we  doubt  not  but 
we  can  entirely  satisfy  your  most  flagrant  suspicions, 
to  the  honour  of  Mrs.  Strictland,  and  the  quiet  of 
your  lives.  JACINTHA. 

JOHN  BELLAMY. 

Hey  !  here  is  the  whole  gang  witnessing  for  one  an 
other.  They  think  I  am  an  ass,  and  will  be  led  by 
the  nose  to  believe  every  thing.  (Aside.)  Call 
me  a  chair.  [Exit  Tester.']  Yes,  I  will  go  to  this 
rendezvous  of  enemies,!  will;  and  find  out  all  her 
plots,  her  artifices,  and  contrivances :  it  will  clear 
ray  conduct  to  her  brother,  and  all  her  friends. 
[Aside,  and  exit. 

Mrs.  S.  Gone  so  abruptly!  What  can  that  letter 
be  about?  no  matter ;  there  is  no  way  left  to  make 
us  easy  but  by  my  disgrace,  and  I  must  learn  to 
suffer ;  time  and  innocence  will  teach  me  to  bear 
it  patiently. 

Enter  Luc  ETTA. 

Luc.  Mrs.  Bellamy,  madam  (for  my  young  lady 
is  married),  begs  you  would  follow  Mr.  Strictland 
to  Mr.  Meggot's.  She  makes  no  doubt  but  she  shall 
to  able  to  make  you  and  my  master  easy. 

Mrs.S.  But  how  came  she  to  know  any  thing  of 
the  matter  ? 

Luc.  I  have  been  with  them,  madam ;  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  so  good  a  lady  so  ill  treated. 

Mrs.  S.  I  am,  indeed,  Lucetta,  ill  treated ;  but 
I  hope  this  day  will  be  the  last  of  it. 

Luc.  Madam  Clarinda  and  Mr.  Franklin  will 
be  there :  and  the  young  gentleman,  madam,  who 
was  with  you  in  this  room  last  night. 

Mrs.  S.  Ha !  if  he  is  there,  there  may  be  hopes ; 
and  it  is  worth  the  trying. 
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Luc.  Dear  lady,  let  me  call  a  chair. 
Mrs.  S.  I'll  go  with  you.    I  cannot  be  more 
wretched  than  I  am.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.     A  Room  in  Jack  Meggot's  house. 

Enter  FRANKLY,  RANGER,  BELLAMY,  JACINTHA, 
and  JACK  MEGGOT. 

Frank.  Oh,  Ranger,  this  is  news  indeed !  your 
cousin,  and  a  lady  of  such  fortune! 

Ran.  I  have  done  the  business  for  you;  I  tell 
you  she's  your  own.  She  loves  you. 

Frank.  You  make  my  heart  dance  with  joy. 
Words  are  too  faint  to  tell  the  joy  I  feel. 

Ran.  I  have  put  that  heart  of  hers  into  such  a 
flutter,  that  I'll  lay  a  hundred  guineas,  with  the  as 
sistance  which  this  lady  has  promised  me,  I  fix  her 
yours  directly. 

Jac.  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Frankly,  we  have  a  design 
upon  her  which  cannot  fail.  But  you  must  obey 
orders. 

Frank.  Most  willingly ;  but  remember,  dear 
lady,  I  have  more  than  life  at  stake. 

Jac.  Away,  then,  into  the  next  room  ;  for  she  is 
this  instant  coming  hither. 

Frank.  Hither  !  you  surprise  me  more  and  more. 

Jack.  Here  is  a  message  from  her,  by  which  she 
desires  leave  to  wait  on  me  this  afternoon. 

Ran.  Only  for  the  chance  of  seeing  you  here,  I 
assure  ye. 

Frank.  Let  me  hug  thee,  though  I  know  not  how 
to  believe  it. 

Ran.  Psha !  pr'ythee  don't  stifle  me :  It  is  a 
busy  day,  a  very  busy  day. 

J.  Meg.  Thou  art  the  most  unaccountable  crea 
ture  in  life. 

Ran.  But  the  most  lucky  one,  Jack,  if  I  succeed 
for  Frankly  as  I  have  for  Bellamy,  and  my  heart 
whispers  me  I  shall.  Come  in,  most  noble  Mr. 
Buckle  :  and  what  have  you  to  propose  ? 

Enter  BUCKLE. 

Buck.  A  lady,  madam,  in  a  chair,  says  her  name 
is  Clarinda. 

Jac.  Desire  her  to  walk  up. 

Bel.  How  could  you  let  her  wait?  [Exit  Buckle.'] 
Yon  must  excuse  him,  madam ;  Buckle  is  a  true 
bachelor's  servant,  and  knows  no  manners. 

Jac.  Away,  away,  Mr.  Frankly,  and  stay  till  I 
call  you.  A  rap  with  my  fan  shall  be  the  signal. 
[Exit  Frankly. \  We  make  very  free  with  your 
house,  Mr.  Meggot. 

J.  Meg.  Oh,  you  could  not  oblige  me  more. 

Enter  CLARINDA. 

Cla.  Dear  Mrs.  Bellamy,  pity  my  confusion.  I 
am  to  wish  you  joy  and  ask  you  pardon  all  in  a 
breath.  I  know  not  what  to  say ;  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  my  last  night's  behaviour. 

Jac.  Come,  come,  Clarinda,  it  is  all  well ;  all  is 
over,  and  forgot.  Mr.  Bellamy—  (Salute.) 

Cla.  I  wish  you  joy,  sir,  with  all  my  heart;  and 
should  have  been  very  sorry  if  any  folly  of  mine  had 
prevented  it. 

Bel.  Madam,  I  am  obliged  to  you. 

Cla.  I  see  nothing  of  Mr.  Frankly  :  my  mind  mis 
gives  me.  (Aside.) 

Ran.  And  so,  you  came  hither  purely  out  of 
friendship,  good  nature,  and  humility. 

Cla.  Purely. 

Ran.  To  confess  your  offences,  to  beg  pardon, 
and  to  make  reparation. 

Cla.  Purely.    Is  this  any  thing  so  extraordinary  1 

J.  Meg.  The  most  so  of  any  thing  in  life,  I  think. 

Ran.  A  very  whimsical  business  for  so  fine  a 
lady,  and  an  errand  you  seldom  went  on  before,  I 
'ancy,  my  dear  cousin. 


Jac.  Never,  I  dare  swear,  if  I  may  judge  by  the 
awkward  concern  she  shews  in  delivering  it. 

Cla.  Concern!  Lard,  well,  I  protest  you  are  all 
exceedingly  pretty  company!  Being  settled  for 
life,  Jacintha,  gives  an  ease  to  the  mind  that  bright 
ens  conversation  strangely. 

Jac.  I  am  sorry,  with  all  my  heart,  you  are  not 
in  the  same  condition ;  for,  as  you  are,  my  dear, 
you  are  horridly  chagrin^. 

Ran.  But,  with  a  little  of  our  help,  madam,  the 
lady  may  recover,  and  be  very  good  company. 

Cla.  Hum!  what  does  he  mean,  Mr.  Bellamy? 

Bel.  Ask  him,  madam. 

Cla.  Indeed,  I  shall  not  give  myself  the  trouble. 

Jac.  Then  you  know  what  he  means. 

Cla.  Something  impertinent,  I  suppose,  not  worth 
explaining. 

Jac.  It  is  something  you  won't  let  him  explain,  I 
find. 

Re-enter  BUCKLE,  and  whispers  JACK  MEGGOT. 

/.  Meg.  Very  well.  Desire  him  to  walk  into  the 
parlour.  Madam,  the  gentleman  is  below. 

Jac.  Then  every  one  to  your  posts.  You  know 
yonr  cues. 

Ran.  I  warrant  ye.  [Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

Cla.  All  gone !  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  want  to 
speak  to  you. 

Jac.  And  I,  my  dear  Clarinda,  have  something 
which  I  do  not  know  how  to  tell  you  :  but  it  must 
be  known  sooner  or  later. 

Cla.  What's  the  matter? 

Jack.  Poor  Mr.  Frankly—         % 

Cla.  You  fright  me  out  of  my  senses ! 

Jac.  Has  no  wounds  but  what  you  can  cure,  ha, 
ha,  ha! 

Cla.  Psha !  I  am  angry. 

Jac.  Psha !  you  are  pleased ;  and  will  be  more 
so,  when  I  tell  you  this  man,  whom  fortune  has 
thrown  in  your  way,  is  in  rank  and  temper  the  man 
in  the  world  who  suits  you  best  for  a  husband. 

Cla.  Husband!  I  say,  husband,  indeed!  Where 
will  this  end?  (Aside.) 

Jac.  His  very  soul  is  yours,  and  he  only  waits 
an  opportunity  of  telling  you  so.  He  is  in  the  next 
room.  Shall  I  call  him  in  ? 

Cla.  My  dear  girl,  hold! 

Jac.  How  foolish  is  this  coyness,  now,  Clarinda  ? 
If  the  men  were  here,  indeed,  something  might  be 
said.  And  so,  Mr.  Frankly — 

Cla.  How  can  you  be  so  teasing? 

Jac.  Nay,  I  am  in  downright  earnest;  and,  to 
shew  how  particular  I  have  been  in  my  inquiries, 
though  I  know  you  have  a  spirit  above  regarding 
the  modish,  paltry  way  of  a  Smithfield  bargain — 
His  fortune — 

Cla.  I  don't  care  what  his  fortune  is. 

Jac.  Don't  you  so?  then  you  are  further  gone 
than  I  thought  you  were. 

Cla.  No,  psha!  pr'ythee,  I  don't  mean  so,  nei 
ther. 

Jac.  I  don't  care  what  you  mean  ;  but  you  won't 
like  him  the  worse,  I  hope,  for  having  a  fortune  su 
perior  to  your  own.  Now  shall  I  call  him  in? 

Cla.  Pho !  dear  girl ! — some  other  time. 

Jac.  (Raps  with  her  fan.}  That's  the  signal,  and 
here  he  is.  You  shall  not  stir:  I  positively  will 
leave  you  together.  [Exit. 

Cla.  I  tremble  all  over. 

Enter  FRANKLY. 

Frank.  Pardon  this  freedom,  madam :  but  I  hope 
our  having  so  luckily  met  with  a  common  friend  in 
Mrs.  Bellamy — 

Cla.  Sir! 

Frank.  Makes  any  further  apology  for  my  beha 
viour  last  night  absolutely  unnecessary. 

Cla.  So  far,  Mr.  Frankly,  that  I  think  the  apo- 
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logy  should  be  rather  on  ray  side,  for  the  imperti 
nent  bustle  I  made  about  her. 

Frank.  This  behaviour  gives  me  hopes,  madam  : 
pardon  the  construction  ;  but  from  the  little  bustle 
you  made  about  the  lady,  may  I  not  hope  you  was 
not  quite  indifferent  about  the  gentleman  ? 

Cla.  Have  a  care  of  being  too  sanguine  in  your 
hopes:  might  not  a  love  of  power,  or  the  satisfac 
tion  of  shewing  that  power,  or  the  dear  pleasure  of 
abusing  that  power;  might  not  these  have  been 
foundation  enough  for  more  than  what  I  did  1 

Frank.  Charming  woman  !  With  most  of  your 
sex,  I  grant,  they  might,  but  not  with  you.  "W  hat- 
ever  power  your  beauty  gives,  your  good  nature 
will  allow  you  no  other  use  of  it  than  to  oblige. 

Cla.  This  is  the  height  of  compliment,  Mr. 
Frankly. 

Frank.  Not  in  my  opinion,  I  assure  you,  madam  ; 
and  I  am  now  going  to  put  it  to  the  trial. 

Cla.  What  is  he  going  to  say  now?     (Aside.) 

Frank.  What  is  it  that  ails  me,  that  I  cannot 
speak  1  Psha!  he  here? 

Enter  RANGER. 

Interrupted!  impertinent!     (Aside.) 

Ran.  There  is  no  sight  so  ridiculous  as  a  pair  of 
your  true  lovers.  Here  are  you  two,  now,  bowing 
and  cringing,  and  keeping  a  passion  secret  from 
one  another,  that  is  no  secret  to  all  the  house  be 
side  ;  and  if  you  don't  make  the  matter  up  imme 
diately,  it  will  be  all  over  the  town  within  these 
two  hours. 

Cla.  What  do  you  mean  1 

Frank.  Ranger — 

Ran.  Do  you  be  quiet,  can't  ye?  (Apart  to 
Frankly.)  But  it  is  over,  I  suppose,  cousin,  and 
you  have  given  him  your  consent? 

Cla.  Sir,  the  liberties  you  are  pleas'd  to  take  with 
me — 

Ran.  Oh!  in  your  airs  still,  are  you?  Why,  then, 
Mr.  Frankly,  there  is  a  certain  letter  of  yours,  sir, 
to  this  lady. — 

Cla.  A  letter  to  me  ! 

Ran.  Ay!  to  yon,  madam. 

Frank.  Ha!  what  of  that  letter? 

Ran.  It  is  only  fallen  into  Mr.  Strictland's  hands, 
that  is  all;  and  he  has  read  it. 

Frank.  Read  it! 

Ran.  Ay,  read  it  to  all  his  family  at  home,  and 
to  all  the  company  below  ;  and  if  some  stop  be  not 
put  to  it,  it  will  be  read  in  all  the  coffee-houses  in 
town. 

Frank.  A  stop !  this  sword  shall  put  a  stop  to 
it,  or  I  will  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Ran.  But  will  that  sword  put  a  stop  to  the  talk 
of  the  town  ?  Only  make  it  talk  the  faster,  take 
my  word  for  it. 

Cla.  This  is  all  a  trick. 

Ran.  A  trick  !  is  it  so?  you  shall  soon  see  that, 
my  fine  cousin.  [Exit. 

Frank.  It  is  but  too  true,  I  fear.  There  is  such 
a  letter,  which  I  gave  Lucetta.  Can  you  forgive 
me?  Was  I  much  to  blame,  when  I  could  neither 
see  nor  hear  of  you? 

Cla.  (Tenderly.)  Yon  give  yourself,  Mr.  Frank 
ly,  a  thousand  more  uneasinesses  than  you  need 
about  me. 

Frank.  If  this  uneasiness  but  convinces  you  how 
much  Hove  vou — Interrupted  again ! 

Cla.  This  is  downright  malice.  (Aside.) 

Re-enter  RANGER ,  followed  by  JACINTHA,  STRICT- 
LAND,  BELLAMY,  and  JACK  MEGGOT. 

Ran.  Enter,  enter,  gentlemen  and  lady.  Now 
you  shall  se  ewhether  this  is  a  trick  or  no. 

Cla.  Mr.  Strictland  here!   What  is  all  this? 

Jac.  Do  not  be  uneasy,  my  dear;  we  will  ex 
plain  it  to  you. 


Frank.  I  cannot  bear  this  trifling,  Ranger,  when 
my  heart  is  on  the  rack. 

Ran.  Come  this  way,  then,  and  learn.  (Jacin- 
tha,  Clarinda,  Frankly,  and  Ranger  retire.  Strict- 
land,  Bellamy,  and  Meggot  advance.) 

Strict.  Why,  I  know  not  well  what  to  say. 
This  has  a  face.  This  letter  may  as  well  agree 
with  Clarinda  as  with  my  wife,  as  you  have  told 
the  story;  and  Lucetta  explained  it  so  ;  but  she, 
for  a  sixpenny-piece,  would  have  construed  it  the 
other  way. 

J.  Meg.  But,  sir,  if  we  produce  this  Mr.  Frankly 
to  you,  and  he  owns  himself  the  author  of  this  let 
ter— 

Bel.  And  if  Clarinda  likewise  be  brought  before 
your  face  to  encourage  his  addresses,  there  can  be 
no  further  room  for  doubt. 

Strict.  No.  Let  that  appear,  and  I  shall,  I 
think  I  shall,  be  satisfied  ,  but  yet  it  cannot  be — 

Bel.  Why  not  ?  Hear  me,  sir.  (They  talk.  Ja- 
cintha,  Clarinda,  Frankly,  and  Ranger  advance.'} 

Jac.  In  short,  Clarinda,  unless  the  affair  is  made 
up  directly,  a  separation,  with  all  the  obloquy  on 
her  side,  must  be  the  consequence. 

Cla.  Poor  Mrs.  Strictland!  I  pity  her;  but  for 
him,  he  deserves  all  he  feels,  were  it  ten  times 
what  it  is. 

Jac.  It  is  for  her  sake  only,  that  we  beg  of  you 
both  to  bear  his  impertinence. 

Cla.  With  all  my  heart.  You  will  do  what  you 
please  with  me. 

Frank.  Generous  creature! 

Strict.  Ha,  here  she  is,  and  with  her  the  very 
man  I  saw  deliver  the  letter  to  Lucetta.  I  do  be 
gin  to  fear  I  have  made  myself  a  fool.  Now  for 
the  proof.  (Aside.)  Here  is  a  letter,  sir,  which 
has  given  me  great  disturbance,  and  these  gentle 
men  assure  me  it  was  written  by  you. 

Frank.  That  letter,  sir,  upon  my  honour,  I  left 
this  morning  with  Lucetta,  for  this  lady. 

Strict.  For  that  lady  ?  and  Frankly,  the  name 
at  the  bottom,  is  not  feigned,  but  your  real 
name? 

Frank.  Frankly  is  my  name. 

Strict.  I  see,  I  feel  myself  ridiculous.  (Aside.) 

Jac.  Now,  Mr.  Strictland,  I  hope — 

J.  Mfg.  Ay,  ay  ;  a  clear  case. 

Strict.  I  am  satisfied,  and  will  go  this  instant  to 
Mrs.  Strictlaud. 

Ran.  Why  then  the  devil  fetch  me,  if  this  would 
satisfy  me. 

Strict.  What's  that? 

Ran.  Nay,  nothing ;  it  is  no  affair  of  mine. 

Bel.  What  do  you  mean,  Ranger? 

Strict.  Ay,  what  do  you  mean?  I  will  know  be 
fore  I  stir. 

Ran.  With  all  my  heart,  sir.  Cannot  yon  see 
that  all  this  may  be  a  concerted  matter  between 
them? 

Frank.  Ranger,  you  know  I  can  resent. 

Strict.  Go  on ;  I  will  defend  you,  let  who  will 
resent  it. 

.Ran.  Why  then,  sir,  I  declare  myself  your 
friend ;  and  were  I  as  you,  nothing  but  their  imme 
diate  marriage  should  convince  me. 

Strict.  Sir,  you're  right,  and  are  my  friend  in 
deed.  Give  me  your  hand. 

Ran.  Nay,  were  I  to  hear  her  say — I,  Clarinda, 
take  thee,  Charles,  I  would  not  believe  them  till  I 
saw  them  in  bed  together.  Now  resent  it  as  you 
will. 

Strict.  Ay,  sir,  as  you  will ;  but  nothing  less 
shall  convince  me ;  and  so,  my  fine  lady,  if  you 
are  in  earnest — 

Cla.  Sure,  Mr.  Strictland— 

Strict.  Nay,  no  flouncing  ;  you  cannot  escape 

Ran.  Why,  Frankly,  has't  no  soul  ? 

Frank.  I  pity  her  confusion. 
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Ran.  Pity  her  confusion  !  the  man's  a  fool ; — 
here,  take  her  hand. 

Frank.  Thus,  on  my  knees,  then  let  me  ravish, 
with  your  hand,  your  heart. 

Cln.  Ravish  it  you  cannot ;  for  it  is  with  all  my 
heart  I  give  it  you. 

Strict.  I  am  satisfied. 

Cla.  And  so  am  I,  now  it  is  once  over. 

Ran.  And  so  am  I,  my  dainty  cousin  ;  and  I  wish 
you  joy  of  a  man  your  whole  sex  would  go  to  cuft's 
for, if  they  knew  him  but  half  so  well  as  I  do — Ha! 
she  here  ;  this  is  more  than  I  bargained  for.  (Aside.) 

Enter  JACINTHA,  leading  in  MRS.  STRICTLAND. 

Strict.  (Embracing  Mrs.  S.)  Madam,  reproach 
me  not  with  my  folly,  and  you  shall  never  hear  of 
it  again. 

Mrs.S.  Reproach  you!  no!  if  ever  you  hear 
the  least  reflection  pass  my  lips,  forsake  me  in  that 
instant;  or,  what  would  yet  be  worse,  suspect 
again. 

Strict.  It  is  enough.  I  am  ashamed  to  talk  to 
thee.  This  letter,  which  I  wrote  to  your  brother, 
thus  I  tear  in  pieces,  and  with  it  part  for  ever 
with  my  jealousy. 

Mrs.S.  This  is  a  joy,  indeed  ;  as  great  as  unex 
pected.  Yet  there  is  one  thing  wanting  to  make 
it  lasting. 

Ran.  What  the  devil  is  coming  now?   (Aside.) 

Mrs.  S.  Be  assured,  every  other  suspicion  of  me 
was  as  unjust  as  your  last ;  though  perhaps  you 
had  more  foundation  for  your  fears. 

Ran.  She  won't  tell,  sure,  for  her  own  sake. 
(Aside.) 

Mrs.S.  All  must  be  cleared  before  my  heart 
will  be  at  ease* 

Ran.  It  looks  plaguy  like  it,  though.    (Aside.) 

Strict.  "What  mean  you?  I  am  all  attention. 

Mrs.  S.  There  was  a  man,  as  you  suspected,  in 
my  chamber  last  night. 

Strict.  Ha !  take  care,  I  shall  relapse. 

Mrs.  S.  That  gentleman  was  he — 

Ran.  Here  is  a  devil  for  you !  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  S.  Let  him  explain  the  rest. 

Ran.  A  frolic,  a  mere  frolic,  on  my  life. 

Strict.  A  frolic!  Zounds!     (They  interpose.) 

Ran.  Nay,  don't  let  us  quarrel  the  very  moment 
you  declared  yourself  my  friend.  There  was  uo 
harm  done,  I  promise  you.  Nay,  never  frown. 
After  I  have  told  my  story,  any  satisfaction  you  are 
pleased  to  ask,  I  shall  be  ready  to  give. 

Strict.  Be  quick  then,  and  ease  me  of  my  pain. 

Ran.  Why  then,  as  I  was  strolling  about  last 
night,  upon  the  look  out,  I  must  confess,  chance, 
and  chance  only,  conveyed  me  to  your  house ; 
where  1  espied  a  ladder  of  ropes  most  invitingly 
fastened  to  the  window. 

Jac.  Which  ladder  I  had  fasten'd  for  my  escape. 


Strict.  Proceed. 

Ran.  Up  mounted  I,  and  up  I  should  have  gone, 
if  it  had  been  in  the  garret ;  it's  all  one  to  Ranger. 
I  opened  one  door,  and  then  another,  and  to  my 
great  surprise,  the  whole  house  was  silent;  at  last 
I  stole  into  a  room  where  this  lady  was  undressing. 

Strict.  'Sdeath  and  the  devil !  you  did  not  dare 
sure — 

Ran.  I  don't  know  whether  I  had  dared,  or  no, 
if  I  had  not  heard  the  maid  say  something  of  her 
master's  being  jealous.  Oh,  d — nine,  thought  I, 
then  the  work  is  half  done  to  my  hands. 

Jac.  Do  you  mind  that,  Mr.  Strictland? 

Strict.  I  do,  I  do,  most  feelingly. 

Ran.  The  maid  grew  saucy,  and  most  conve 
niently  to  my  wishes  was  turned  out  of  the  room  ; 
and  if  you  had  not  the  best  wife  in  the  world — 

Strict.  Ounds,  sir,  but  what  right  have  you — 

Ran.  What  right,  sir?  if  you  will  be  jealous  of 
your  wife  without  a  cause ;  if  you  will  be  out  at 
that  time  of  night,  when  you  might  have  been  so 
much  better  employed  at  home;  we  young  fellows 
think  we  have  a  right — 

Strict.  No  joking,  I  beseech  you  ;  you  know  not 
what  I  feel. 

Ran.  Then  seriously,  I  was  mad,  or  drunk 
enough,  call  it  which  you  will,  to  be  very  rude  to 
this  lady,  for  which  I  ask  both  her  pardon  and 
yours.  I  am  an  odd  sort  of  a  fellow,  perhaps,  but 
I  am  above  telling  you  or  any  man  a  lie,  d — n  me, 
if  I  am  not. 

Strict.  I  must,  I  cannot  but  believe  you ;  and 
for  the  future,  madam,  you  shall  find  a  heart  ready 
to  love  and  trust  you.  No  tears,  I  beg;  I  cannot 
bear  them. 

Mrs.  S.  I  cannot  speak,  and  yet  there  is  a  fa 
vour,  sir — 

Strict.  I  understand  you  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the 
sincerity  with  which  I  speak,  I  beg  it  as  a  fa 
vour,  of  this  lady  in  particular,  (to  Clarinda)  and 
of  all  the  company  in  general,  to  return  to  my  house 
immediately,  where  everything,  Mr.  Bellamy,  shall 
be  settled  to  your  entire  satisfaction.  No  thanks, 
I  have  not  deserved  them. 

Ran.  Why,  this  is  honest;  continue  but  in  this 
humour,  and  faith,  sir,  you  may  trust  me  to  run 
about  your  house  like  a  spaniel.  I  cannot  suffi 
ciently  admire  the  whimsicalness  of  my  good  for 
tune,  in  being  so  instrumental  to  this  general  hap 
piness.  Bellamy,  Frankly,  I  wish  you  joy  with 
all  my  heart,  though  I  had  rather  you  should  be 
married  than  I,  for  all  that.  Never  did  matrimony 
appear  to  me  with  a  smile  upon  her  face  till  this  in 
stant. 

Sure  joys  for  ever  wait  each  happy  pair, 

When  sense  the  man,  and  virtue  crowns  the  fair, 

And  kind  compliance  proves  their  mutual  care. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  1.— The  Sea,  Dover  Cli/s  and  Castle. 

Thunder  and  lightning. 

LEWIS  and  several  Attendants  of  LADY  ELINOR 
appear  in  a  boat;  they  land;  then  enter  Fisher 
men  and  Peasants,  mah  and  female,  who  sing  the 
following 

CHORUS. 

To  Albion's  genius  raise  the  strain, 
Whose  power  has  aw'd  the  angry  main, 
And  gives  us  shelter  on  the  coast 
Of  this  blest  isle,  old  Ocean's  boast. 
See,  retiring  o'er  the  deep 
Distant  lightnings  harmless  sweep; 
The  storm  condemn  d  to  lose  its  prey, 
In  hollow  murmurs  dies  away. 

[Exeunt  Fishermen  and  Peasants. 

LADY  ELINOR  and  CICELY  appear  in  a  boat,  and  land. 

Cice.  Now,  madam,  give  me  leave  to  congratu 
late  you  on  your  safe  arrival  on  the  English  coast. 

Lady  E.  Ah,  Cicely,  if  the  storm  that  opposed 
our  landing  had  fulfilled  its  threats,  it  would  have 
relieved  me  from  a  world  of  misery. 

Cice.  Are  you,  then,  resolved  to  obey  your  fa 
ther,  and  become  the  victim  of  his  ambition,  by 
marrying  the  young  Baron  of  Oakland,  whom  you 
have  never  seen! 

Lady  E.  I  am  ;  at  least,  I  think  I  am. 

Cice.  Oh,  madam!  how  can  you  determine  to 
forget  Sir  Palamede?  he,  who  loves  you  so. 

Lady  E.  Poor  Palamede!  yet,  why  was  he  ab 
sent  when  I  left  my  father's  court?  why  did  he  not 
bid  me  adieu? 

Enter  LEWIS  andfM AUD. 

Lewis.   Madam,    most  of  your  attendants  are 


come  ashore,  but  it's  a  great  way  to  Oakland 
Castle,  and  it's  very  cold. 

LadyE.  Where  are  they? 

Lewis.  Why,  madam,  at  this  good  old  lady's  cot 
tage,  where  there  is  a  charming  fire;  and  I  would 
advise  you,  madam,  to  go  there  and  warm  yourself, 
for  I  am  sure  you  must  be  very  cold. 

[Exit  Lady  E.  and  Maud. 

Cice.  (  To  Lewis,  who  offers  to  follow. )  Where  are 
you  going,  sot?  Stay  here,  and  wait  for  the  rest  of 
Lady  Elinor's  attendants;  and  do  you  hear,  the 
next  voyage  you  take,  I  would  advise  you  to  keep 
yourself  sober.  [Exit. 

Lewis.  Why,  that's  yery  pretty,  indeed  :  so,  I 
am  to  stay  here,  freezing  by  way  of  a  direction 
post ;  I  got  tipsey  and  lost  my  money  in  France, 
and  began  to  come  to  myself,  when  I  was  about 
half  seas  over  ;  and  now,  when  I  thought  I  should 
be  comfortable  by  a  good  fire,  I  must  remain  freez 
ing  here,  in  all  the  horrors  of  sobriety.  It  is  the 
fate  of  genius  to  make  discoveries  by  which  other 
people  profit.  Why,  who  have  we  here  1  Sure,  it 
cant  be!  yes,  it  is:  what!  my  dear  master,  Sir 
Palamede  1 

Enter  LORD  WILLIAM. 

Lord  W.  Is  that  Lewis? 

Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  Lewis,  till  I  was  froze 
into  an  icicle :  how  did  you  come  over  from  Nor 
mandy? 

Lord  W.  In  the  same  ship  with  you,  though  con 
cealed  from  the  knowledge  of  Lady  Elinor. 

Lew.  I  guess  the  rest.  Ah!  you  are  a  happy 
man ;  you  are  in  love :  I  wish  I  was  in  love  or  in 
liquor,  then  I  should  have  warmth  enough  in  me  to 
brave  the  weather.  [gone'? 

LordW.  I  saw  yonr  lady  land,  whither  is  she 

Lew.  Why,  sir,  to  a  cottage  hard  by,  where  is 
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such  a  delightful  fire-side :    Oh,  I  wish,  I  dared 
follow  her. 

Lord  W.  Go  thither,  instantly,  and  say,  I  intreat 
permission  to  fulfil  my  duty  in  attending  her. 

Lew.  I'll  be  there  immediately;  but,  may  I  say 
I  came  by  your  orders? 

Lord  W.  Yes  ;  begone  !  [Exit  Lewis.]  To  what 
a  wayward  fate  am  I  subjected !  To  love  without 
hope,  and  to  pursue  disappointment. 

AIR.— LORD  WILLIAM. 
From  Hope' 's  fond  dream  tho'  reason  wake, 

In  vain  she  points  with  warning  hand; 
I  dread  advice  I  cannot  take, 
Love's  powerful  spells  my  steps  command. 

The  bird,  thus  fascination  binds, 

When  darting  from  the  serpent's  eyes, 

The  fatal  charm  too  late  he  finds, 
He  struggles,  and,  admiring,  dies. 

SCENE  II. — The  inside  of  Maud's  Cottage. 
Enter  LADY  ELINOR,  CICELY,  and  LEWIS. 
L.  Eli.  How,  Lewis  !  Sir  Palamede  in  the  same 
•hip  with  us,  and  coming  here  immediately  ! 

Lew.  Yes,  madam,  if  he  is  not  frozen  by  the  way. 

L.Eli.  (Aside  to  Cicely.)  Oh,  Cicely  1   assist  me 

to  conceal  my  joy.    What  can  Sir  Palamede  mean, 

by  surprising  me  thus  agreeably? — oh,  heavens! 

he  is  here.  [Exit  Lewis. 

Enter  LORD  WILLIAM. 

Lord  W.  Pardon  my  intrusion,  madam  !  an  hum 
ble  dependant  on  the  Lord  de  Courcy  may  well 
dread  his  presumption. 

Lady  E.  Sir,  the  clandestine  manner  in  which 
you  quitted  my  father's  court,  renders  it  impossi 
ble  for  me  to  consider  you  as  his  friend. 

Lord  W.  Oh  !  forgive  me!  long  I  adored  yon  in 
secret,  and  should  nave  fallen  a  silent  sacrifice  to 
my  presumptuous  love. 

Lady  E.  Was  it  well  done  to  take  advantage  of 
my  father's  friendship  for  you,  and  watch  an  oppor 
tunity  to  triumph  over  the  weakness  of  his  daugh 
ter?   not  that  you  ever   will   triumph   over   her 
weakness  ;  but,  why  dii  you  follow  me? 
Cice.  Ah,  sir!  why  did  you  follow  my  lady? 
Lord  W.  Destiny  compelled  me  hither ;  compelled 
me  to  land  where  my  footsteps  are  forbidden,  where 
my  presence  is  a  treason,  where  my  life  is  proscribed. 
Lady  E.  Good  heaven  !  what  have  you  to  fear? 
Lord  W.  Nothing :  for  I  have  lost  you. 
Lady  E.  I  must  not  trust  myself  to  pity  him  ; 
yet,  how  can  I  avoid  it,  in  seeing  him  unhappy  ? 

AIR.— LADY  ELINOR. 
Tho'  pity  I  cannot  deny, 

Ah!  what  will  that  avail  you  ? 
Alas'.  I  dare  not  hope  supply, 

For  hope  too  sure  would  fail  you. 
Think  when  the  flatterer  shall  deceive, 

In  vain  you  will  repent  you  ; 
Yet  should  you  hope  without  my  leave, 
3Tis  true  I  can 't  prevent  you. 

My  hand  directed  to  bestow, 

In  England  here  I'm  landed; 
And  daughters  always  act,  you  know, 

Just  as  they  are  commanded. 
Then  let  not  flattering  hope  deceive, 

Or  else  you  will  repent  you, 
Yet  should  you  hope  without  my  leave, 

'Tis  true  I  can't  prevent  you. 

[Exit  Lady  E.  and  Cicely. 

Enter  MAUD  and  MARTIN. 

Maud.  Sir ;  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon  for  my 
boldness,  but  do  you  accompany  the  lady,  because 
my  grandson,  Martin  here,  will  be  your  guide  to 
the  Baron  of  Oakland's  castle. 

Lord  W.  Why,  do  you  know  the  Baron  of  Oak 
land? 


rs  ago,  the  old  baron,  Lord  William,  was 
of  being  in  a  plot,  and  conspiring  against 
of  our  good  King  William,  the  Conqueror, 


Maud.  Ay,  sir!  I  knew  him  before  he  was  a 
great  man. 

Mar.  Yes,  sir,  so  did  I ;  for  all  he  holds  his  head 
so  high  now,  and  quite  forgets  when  he  was  plain 
Edmund,  the  ploughman.  [lord? 

Lord  W.  What  d'ye  say?  Why,  then,  who  is  this 

Maud.  Ah,  sir  !  it  does  not  become  poor  folks  to 
speak  ill  of  people  behind  their  backs,  for  then  it 
might  get  to  their  ears  again. 

Afar.  No,  sir ;  as  my  grandmother  says,  it  don't 
become  poor  folks  to  say — 

Lord  W.  Psha!  it  becomes  every  one  to  speak 
the  truth  :  torment  my  curiosity  no  longer. 

Maud.  Why,  then,  sir,  you  must  know  that  about 
ten  years  ago,  the  old  baron,  Lord  William,  was 
accused 
the  life  of 
and  was  banislied. 

Lord  W.  I  remember  it. 

Maud.  He  took  with  him  his  only  son,  a  fine 
youth,  about  twelve  years  of  age;  but,  alas,  sir! 
he  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 

Lord  W.  I  am  all  impatience ! 

Maud.  Now,  sir,  about  a  year  ago,  Lord  William's 
wicked  accuser  died,  and  declared  the  good  baron 

Lord  W.  Alas !  [innocent. 

Maud.  The  king,  willing  to  make  reparation  for 
the  wrongs  he  had  done  him,  endeavoured  to  find 
him,  but  all  in  vain  ;  therefore,  his  lands  and  estates 
have  been  in  possession  of  a  distant  relation  of  the 
family  :  then,  sir,  there  is  a  young  baron,  the  present 
heir  to — 

Enter  CICELY. 

Cice.  Ay,  and  a  pretty  fellow  he  is  too!  you 
may  go  in,  good  woman  ;  we  have  no  further  occa 
sion  for  you,  I  believe. 

Maud.  Good  woman !  Marry,  come  up,  I  say ! 
have  I  lived  all  these  years  to  be  called  good 
woman,  by  a  lady's  waiting-maid?  Come  along, 
Martin  : — a  good  woman,  indeed!  [Exit. 

Mar.  Good  woman,  indeed  !  [Exit. 

Cice.  1  have  beard  the  whole  story,  Palamede. 

LordW.  Oh,  Cicely!— 

Cice.  Oh,  Cicely ! — Ah !  yon  may  spare  your  long 
speeches.  Poor  Palamede !  you  are  in  a  sad  dilemma, 
truly,  and  haven't  wit  enough  to  extricate  yourself, 
but  want  me  to  help  you  ;  I  pity  you,  to  be  sure, 
but  I  can't  help  laughing  at  you. 

Lord  W.  I  have  now  still  stronger  motives  for 
wishing  to  accompany  Lady  Elinor  to  the  castle ; 
motives  you  cannot  guess  at. 

Cice.  Well,  well;  so  you  shall;  leave  the  ma 
nagement  of  the  aftair  to  me,  and  don't  you  appear 
till  we  are  setting  off'. 

Lord  W.  I  want  words  to  thank  you. 

Cice.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  for  words  would  take 
up  too  much  of  our  time  at  present ;  but,  away,  and 
wait  till  I  send  for  you.  [Exit  Lord  W.~\  Well! 
I  would  we  were  at  our  journey  to  Oakland  Castle ! 
I  wish  to  see  this  Baron's  son.  Dear  curiosity, 
how  I  long  to  gratify  you ! 

AIR.— CICELY. 

Nature  to  woman  still  so  kind, 

Amongst  her  best  boons  bestowing; 

What  every  female  sure  must  find, 
A  wondrous  desire  to  be  knowing. 

Man,  the  proud  and  envious  elf, 

So  jealous  of  our  discerning  ; 
Descries  in  us,  what  he  prides  in  himself, 

The  wish  for  whatever' s  worth  learning.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.—  A  rural  prospect.    A  Cottage. 
Enter  ROBERT,  and  Huntsmen. 

AIR.— ROBERT,  and  Chorus. 
Hark!  the  sweet  horn  proclaims  afar, 
Against  the  stag  the  mimic  war: 
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While  future  heroes1  hearts  rebound, 
And  pant  to  hear  the  trumpet  sound, 
The  warlike  genius  of  our  isle, 
Who  on  the  hunter  deigns  to  smile, 
In  echoes  gives  the  chase  applause, 
Which  strings  the  nerve  for  glory's  cause: 
Where'er  the  devious  chase  may  bend, 
Still  freedom  shall  our  steps  attend ,' 
And  bid  us,  as  her  pleasures  rise, 
Defend  the  blessings  which  we  prize. 

[Exeunt  Huntsmen. 

Edw.  (Without.)    How  are  ye,  my  lads?  how 

are  ye1?  [Edward. 

Rob.  Oh !  here  comes  onr  young  master,  Lord 

Enter  EDWARD. 

Rob.  Does  your  lordship  hunt  to-day? 

Edw.  (Sees  A  dela  at  the  cottage-window,  and  makes 
signs  to  her.)  No,  Robert,  not  this  morning. 

Rob.  What,  sir!  do  you  give  up  the  chase  when 
the  game's  in  view?  (Points  to  Adda's  window.) 

Edw.  Hush  !  that's  my  dear  Adela,  whom  I  told 
you  of;  she  arrived  here  yesterday  evening,  un 
known  to  anybody  :  if  you  betray  the  secret — 

Rob.  I,  sir !  no,  no  ;  I  am  your  father's  butler, 
the  post,  of  all  others,  which  I  love ;  and  while  I 
have  the  management  of  the  wine-cellar,  it  is  quite 
indifferent  to  me  how  the  world  wags ;  so,  I  shall 
follow  the  huntsmen. 

Edw.  But,  harkye,  Robert,  not  a  word  about 
the  haunted  tower,  or  you  will  frighten  her  out  of 
her  wits. 

Rob.  No,  no,  sir.  [Exit. 

Edw.  Here  comes  father,  strutting  along  ;  ecod! 
he  did  not  strut  so  when  he  followed  the  plough. 

Enter  BARON,  and  Servants. 

Bar.  Heyday !  how  dare  von  appear  abroad  with 
out  your  servants  with  you  :  Why  are  you  walking 
alone? 

Edw.  Why,  father,  if  one  must  always  move  in  a 
crowd,  one  might  as  well  be  bell-wether  to  a  flock 
of  sheep. 

Bar.  Sirrah,  sirrah  !  don't  put  me  in  a  passion  : 
von  have  been  civil  to  those  rascals,  I  know  you 
have  ;  why  don't  you  frown  at  them  as  I  do?  How 
often  have  I  told  you,  there's  nothing  supports  dig 
nity  like  ill-humour;  but  you  have  no  ambition. 

Edw.  Not  much,  indeed. 

liar.  Why  haven't  you  more  pride,  eh?  If  you 
are  not  proud,  you  dog,  I'll  break  your  bones. 

Edw.  Why,  I  can't  help  nature,  father. 

Bar.  Nature!  why,  look  at  me;  do  you  see  any 
thing  like  nature  about  me?  no,  no  !  yet  I,  myself, 
am  as  vulgarly  and  naturally  pleased  as  anybody, 
but  I'll  not  shew  it;  I'll  defy  the  best  friend  I  have 
to  say  I  have  given  him  a  civil  word  since  I  have 
been  Baron  of  Oakland  :  an't  I  the  terror  of  the 
neighbourhood? 

Edw.  Yes,  that  you  are;  especially  since  you 
imprisoned  the  poor  fellow  for  catching  a  hare  ; 
and  it  is  proved  since  that  he  is  innocent. 

Bar.  Innocent"?  I  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  that  is, 
I  should  be  sorry,  if  I  was  not  a  baron.  Give  him 
this  money;  (Gives  Edw.  money.)  but  don't  let 
him  know  it  comes  from  me,  but  tell  him  I  have 
the  power  to  hang  him  ;  for  I  will  have  no  man 
dare  to  think  I  am  in  the  wrong;  justice  holds  her 
seat  in  my  breast,  and  is  to  all  parties  equal  and 
indifferent. 

Edw.  Very  indifferent  indeed. 

Bar.  What's  that  you  say  1  If  I  desired  you  to 
behave  ill  to  other  people,  I  didn't  mean  you  should 
to  me;  do  you  know  who  I  am?  that  I  am  the 
Baron  of  Oakland,  and  that  all  dignitv  flows  from 
me? 

JbJio.  Yes,  it  flows  from  you  pretty  fast,  I  think  j 
none  seems  to  stay  with  you. 

Bar.  Don't  you  grumble,  sirrah.    But,  do  you 


hear?  prepare  to  receive  the  Lord  de  Courcy's 
daughter,  whom  I  intend  for  your  wife.  I  expect 
her  arrival  every  day. 

Edw.  But  perhaps  I  may  not  like  her,  father. 

Bar.  That  may  be,  but  you  shall  marry  her  for 
all  that;  I  insist  on  it;  ay,  and  love  her,  too. — No, 
I  don't  know  that  I  may'insist  upon  that. 

Serv.  Ha,  ha,  hat 

Bar.  Why,  you  impudent  scoundrels,  how  dare 
you  laugh  so?  I'll  have  no  persons  to  attend  upon 
me  that  haven't  a  proper  respect  for  my  dignity. — 
Follow  me,  you  rascals.  [Exit  with  Servants. 

Edw.  I  hope  I  shall  be  too  sharp  for  you,  though, 
father,  for  I  am  determined  to  marry  nobody  but 
Adela.  (Knocks  at  the  cottage  door.)  Adela ! 
Adela!  (Retires.) 

Enter  ADELA  from  the  cottage,  looks  surprised  at 

not  seeing  Edward. 

AIR. — ADELA. 

Whither,  my  love !  ah !  whither  art  thou  gone  ! 
Let  not  thy  absence  cloud  this  happy  dawn. 
Say — by  thy  heart,  can  falsehood  e'er  be  known? 
Ah!  no,  no,  I  judge  it  by  my  own. 
The  heart  he  gave  with  so  much  care, 
Which  treasur'd  in  my  breast  I  wear; 
Still  for  its  master  beats  alone, 
I'm  sure  the  selfish  thing's  his  own. 

(  Edward  appears  after  the  song.) 
Adela.  Oh,   my  dear   Edward?  I   am  glad  you 
are  here  ;  I  have  got  a  thousand  questions  to  ask 
you  ;  is  the  Lady  Elinor  de  Courcy  arrived  yet? 

Edw.  She  is  not,  so  all  you  have  to  do  is,  to 
dress  yourself  in  the  clothes  I  gave  you,  and  to 
pass  upon  father  for  her. 

Adela.  Egad,  and  so  I  will;  I  always  longed  to 
be  a  fine  lady,  but  how  shall  I  manage  to  behave 
like  one? 

Edw.  Faith,  I  can't  tell  you;  however,  it  don't 
signify,  anything  will  pass  upon  father. 

Adela.  But  are  you  sure  now,  Edward,  he  has 
not  much  dignity;  if  he  has,  I  shall  only  be  con 
founded  and  look  foolish  ;  but  is  he  much  like  a 
great  gentleman  ? 

Edw.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  heaven  bless  you,  father  is 
no  more  like  a  gentleman  than  I  am. 

Adela.  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  the  presence  of  our 
great  quality  folks  always  takes  my  breath  away, 
and  though  I  cough  and  hem,  for  an  hour,  the  deuce 
a  word  can  I  get  out. 

Edw.  'Tis  just  the  same  with  me,  though  I  am 
a  Baron's  son  ;  for  my  part,  I  never  feel  myself  so 
much  like  a  great  man,  as  when  I  am  with  the 
servants  ;  I  hate  talking  to  my  betters. 

Adela.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so;  I  was 
afraid  you  would  have  forgot  poor  Adela,  for  the 
rich  Lady  de  Courcy. 

Ed.  What,  marry  a  woman  of  quality  !  Oh!  I 
shall  be  a  lost  man  ;  I  should  never  be  able  to  make 
free  with  her;  should  she   use  me  ever  so  ill,  I 
could  never  venture  to  scold  her. 
A  dela.  But  when  you  marry  me — 
Ed.  Oh!  I  love  you  so  much,  that  I  could  scold 
you  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
Adela.  But  won't  marriage — 
Eii.  Never   fear,  Adela,  love  has  hitherto  been 
our  constant  attendants  ;  I'll  warrant  you  he'll  fol 
low  us  to  church. 

Adela.  Ay,  but  they  say,  he  has  a  sad  knack  of 
leaving  married  couples  at  the  church  door. 

Ed.   Psha!  love  and  marriage  are  better  friends 

than  you  think  for.  ^distance. 

Adela.  Yes,  perhaps  they  are  best  friends  at  a 

Ed.  No,  no,  like  true  friends,  love  and  marriage 

must  meet  together,  to   perfect  the  happiness  of 

both.     Oli!  Adela,  when  I  come    to  the  title  and 

estate,  and  you  are  my  lady, —  D0"^* 

Adda.  Oh,  we  shall  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is 

Ed,  Ay,  and  the  night  into  the  bargain. 
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Adela.  Then  such  dancing — 
Ed.  And  such  tilting  and  cudgel  playing. 
Adela.  And  such  fine  talking  and  singing — 
Ed.  And  then  such  eating  and  drinking. 
Adela.  And  such  fine  company,  and  then — 

DUETT. 

Adel  a.    Will  great  lords  and  ladies, 

Drest  up  on  gay  days, 

Come  to  visit  you  and  I? 
Ed,         All  smiling,  bowing, 

Great  friendship  vowing, 

While  we  hold  our  heads  so  high, 
Adela.   But  should  the  fine  gentry  smoke  its, 
oke  us  : 


Ed 


Lud,  how  they' II joke  us  ; 
How  they'll  laugh  at  silly 
Psha !  we  shall  be  ever 


i !  we  shall  be  ever 

Reckon  d  vastly  clever, 

While  our  pocket's  full,  d'ye  see. 
Adela.    Then  every  day 
Ed.        New  joy  shall  bring, 
Adela.    And  ever  gay, 
Ed .          We'll  dance  and  sing, 
Both.     Fall  lal  de  ral, 

How  merry  shall  we  be. 
Adela.    Of  great  fortune  vaunting, 

Low  people  taunting, 

Dignity  we  must  support. 
Ed.         'Mong  high  barons  bouncing, 

Fine  ladies  flouncing , 

We  may  chance  to  go  to  court, 
Adela.    Well,  'fegs,  I  care  not, 

Court  tho'  we  share  not, 

If  at  home  we  happy  be. 
Ed.         Soon  I  may  be  bold 

To  hope  that  I  shall  hold 

A  little  baron  on  my  knee. 
Adela.   Then  every  day 
Ed.        New  joy  shall  bring, 
Adela.   And  ever  gay, 
Ed.         We'll  dance  and  sing, 
Both.     Fallal  deral, 

How  merry  shall  we  be.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.^-A  Field. 
Enter  DE  COURCY  and  Attendants. 

De  Cour.  Here  let  us  remain,  till  I  gain  some 
intelligence  of  the  object  of  our  search.  I  am  sure 
my  sister  and  her  attendants  must  have  been  on 
board  that  very  ship,  which  we  saw  at  a  distance 
in  the  late  storm. 

Enter  CHARLES. 

De  Cour.  Well,  Charles ;  what  news  of  my 
sister  ? 

Char.  My  lord,  I  learn  that  the  Lady  de  Courcy 
is  on  her  road  to  the  Baron  of  Oakland's  oastle, 
which  is  at  no  great  distance. 

De  Cour.  And  Sir  Palamede  ? 

Char.  My  lord,  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  with  her. 

De  Cour.  Infamy  and  dishonour !  but  I  will 
pursue  her,  and  revenge  the  wrongs  of  my  family ; 
go  forward,  Charles,  and  procure  every  intelligence 
you  can  gain;  I  shall  wait  for  you  within  a  mile  of 
the  Baron's  castle.  [Exit,  with  Attendants. 

Char.  I  will,  because  it  is  my  duty  ;  but  would 
I  were  in  Normandy  again,  nothing  should  induce 
me  to  quit  it,  except  my  regard  for  so  good  a 
master. 

AIR.— CHARLES. 

My  native  land  I  bade  adieu, 
And  calmly  Friendship's  joys  resign  d; 

But  ah !  how  keen  my  sorrows  grew, 
When  my  true  love  Heft  behind. 

Yet  should  her  truth  feel  no  dt>.cay, 
Should  absence  prove  my  charmer  kind, 

Then  shall  I  not  lament  the  day, 

When  my  true  love  I  left  behind.  [Exit. 


SCENE  V.-The  Inside  of  Maud's  cottage. 
Enter  LORD  WILLIAM,  LADY  ELINOR^HC*  CICELY 

Lady  E.  Well,  Palamede!  I  will  frankly  own 
to  you,  that  the  account,  I  hear  of  the  Baron  of 
Oakland's  son,  is  far  from  pleasing  me ;  and 
though  I  dare  not  disobey  my  father,  yet  I  will  do 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  delay  the  marriage. 

Cice.  In  short,  sir,  my  lady  agrees  to  my  scheme 
of  visiting  the  castle  as  Lady  Elinor's  attendant, 
till  she  hears  further  from  the  Baron,  her  father. 

Lord  W.  Transporting  tidings! 

TRIO.— LORD  WILLIAM,  CICELY,  and  LADY 

ELINOR. 
Against  the  shaft  of  cruel  fate, 

Why  cannot  virtue  prove  a  charm, 
And  of  her  blind  misguided  hate, 
Capricious  destiny  disarm  ? 

Yet  who,  engag'd  in  Virtue's  cause, 
To  tread  her  paths  would  fear  confess, 

And  on  the  road  reluctant  pause, 

Because  it  leads  not  to  success.  [Exit. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I — An  Apartment  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  HUGO  and  ROBERT. 

Hugo.  Well,  Robert. 

Rob.  Make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  friend  Hugo, 
everything  shall  be  in  perfect  order  to  receive 
Lady  Elinor. 

Hugo.  Ay,  I  hope  so,  for  the  honour  of  the  fa 
mily.  It  is  near  three  score  years  since  I  was  first 
a  servant  in  Oakland  castle,  and  have  seen  three 
possessions  of  it;  I  have  come  down  from  father 
to  son,  with  the  rest  of  the  old  furniture. 

Rob.  And  a  fine  tough  piece  of  English  oak  you 
are. 

Hugo.  I  remember  the  death  of  Edmund  Iron 
side,  and  the  restoration  of  Canute;  I  remember 
the  Harolds  and  Hardicanute,  and  the  good  king, 
Edward  the  Confessor  ;  and  I  remember  the  good 
Baron,  who  now  haunts  the  old  tower. 

Rob.  Hush!  no  more  of  that. 

Hugo.  Ah,  Robert,  if  you  were  old  enough  to 
remember  what  I  can! 

Rob.  I  am  just  as  well  pleased  as  it  is. 

Hugo.  We  shall  have  music  and  dancing  enough 
at  the  wedding,  I  hope,  Robert,  for  the  honour 
of  Lord  Edward. 

Rob.  Yes,  yes,  when  a  man  is  desperate  to  at 
tack  matrimony,  the  more  noise  and  bustle  the 
better;  like  trumpets  in  a  battle,  it  drowns  reflec 
tion  and  prevents  cowardice. 

Hugo.  Are  all  the  pikes  and  javelins  burnished 
up,  and  the  armoury  put  in  order,  and  the  large 
stag's  horns  in  the  hall  dusted? 

Rob.  Horns  are  most  ominous  wedding  decora 
tions  ;  no,  no,  friend  Hugo,  I  have  ordered  the 
horns  to  be  taken  down. 

Hugo.  Bless  my  soul !  why  I  remember  'em  in 
the  family  these  fifty  years.  [to  see  them. 

Rob.  For  which  reason,  the  }roung  lady  ought  not 

Hugo.  Then  is  the  Lady  Elinor  very  beauteous, 
Robert?  [beauty  yet? 

Rob.  Why  do  you  ask,  Hugo,  do  you  admire 

Hugo.  Oh  yes,  Robert;  I  never  could  yet  be 
hold  a  beauteous  woman  without  admiration  ;  the 
setting  sun  may  surely  cheer  my  sight  though  it 
cannot  warm  my  heart.  [Exit. 

Rob.  I  hope  Adela  has  got  her  fine  clothes  on  to 
pass  for  Lady  Elinor. — O,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  ADELA. 

Adela.  Well,  here  I  am  at  last,  ready  dressed, 
to  pass  for  a  fine  lady ;  but  how  long  shall  I  re 
main  so?  [cess. 

Rob.  Why,  you  are  now  in  the  high  road  to  sue- 
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Adda.  Ay,  but  there  are  so  many  turnings  and 
windings,  that  one  is  never  sure  of  being  right. 

Rob.  What,  madam!  with  such  a  guide  as  merit. 

Adda.  Yes,  merit  is  often  apt  to  lead  one  astray 
Oh  dear!  I  do  think  the  old  Baron  is  coming.— 
Eh !  O  no !  he  isn't.  O,  I  wish  the  meeting  was 
over.  [a  woman  of  quality. 

Rob.  You  have  no  idea,  how  much  you  look  like 

Adda.  Indeed!  [lady. 

Rob.  Nature  certainly  intended  you   for   a  fine 

Adda.  Then  indeed  she  was  very  much  mis 
taken  ;  for  I  never  in  all  my  life  could  tell  a  lie, 
without  blushing ;  so  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  do 
for  a  fine  lady. 

Rob.  But  I  hope  you  have  your  lesson  by  heart. 

Adela.  O  ay,  let  me  see;  I  am  come  over  from 
Normandy,  from  my  friends,  and  arrived  here  to 
day,  didnH  I,  sir? 

Rob.  You  did,  madam. 

Adela.  And  anxious  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
Baron  of  Oakland,  left  my  servants  on  the  road? 

Rob.  Yes,  madam. 

Adela.  O,  but  there's  one  material  circumstance 
I  have  forgot,  I  don't  know  who  my  father  is. 

Rob.  That  may  happen  in  the  best  regulated  fa 
milies;  however,  I'll  tell  you,  your  father  is  the 
Baron  de  Courcy  of  Normandy,  a  great  favourite 
of  our  good  king,  William,  and  you  will  remember 
that  the  king  wrote  to  your  father,  recommending 
this  marriage. 

Adela.  Well,  I'll  endeavour  to  recollect  if  I  can, 
but  you  know  it  is  not  very  strange  I  should  for 
get  what  never  happened. 

Rob.  Well,  madam  ;  I  will  go  and  acquaint  my 
lady  of  your  arrival;  and  pray  be  careful  in  what 
you  say. 

Adda.  You  may  depend  on  it,  sir,  I'll  not  speak 
truth  if  I  can  possibly  help  it.  {Exit  Robert.]  These 
gay  trappings  hang  very  much  in  my  way,  I  shall 
make  a  sad  fine  lady  I  fear ;  I  wish  I  could  fancy 
myself  in  my  every-day  clothes  again.  When  I 
think  where  I  am  and  on  what  occasion,  I  wonder 
at  my  own  confidence.  Nothing  but  love  could 
have  inspired  it,  and  to  gain  my  dear  Edward,  I 
would  attempt  a  thousand  times  as  much. 

AIR. — ADELA. 

Be  mine,  tender  passion,  soother  of  care, 
Life's  choicest  blessing,  shield  from  despair; 
Do  not  deceive  me,  ah!  never  leave  me, 
Still  may  my  bosom  thy  power  declare. 

In  vain  thy  influence  fools  may  revile, 
Constancy  ever  gains  thy  smile. 
And  of  their  destiny  can  those  complain, 
Whose falsehood  dares  thy  laws  profane  ? 

Resolvdl  brave  alldanger,  to  every  fear  a  stranger; 

Thy  sweet  rewards,  oh,  Love !  to  gain, 

Then  let  me  combat  not  in  vain; 

But  in  my  triumph  share, 

Thy  smiles,  for  which  I  bravely  dare. 
O,  here  he  comes  ;  ah,  it  is  all  over,  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  get  through. 

Enter  BARON  and  ROBERT. 

Bar.  Ah !  there  she  is  sure  enough ;  she  seems 
very  pretty,  what  a  fine  eye  she  has!  (Aside  to 
Robert.) 

Adela.  My  courage  fails  me,  'twill  never  do.  I 
find.  (Aside.) 

Bar.  Her  coming  so  suddenly  is  so  cursed  un 
lucky,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  her,  I  have  not 
got  my  speech  in  my  pocket;  she  turns  her  back 
upon  me  ;  I  believe  she  is  very  proud.  (To  Robert.) 

Adela.  Ay,  now  he  is  laughing  at  my  awkward 
ness;  I  wish  he'd  speak  first.  (Aside.) 

Bar.  Well,  come,  if  I  must  speak,  here  goes  ;— 
My  lady,  the  joy — I  say,  my  lady,  the  joy  ; — that 
is,  joy,  my  lady,  creates  happiness;  and  is— is— 


joy  my  lady,  which  joy,  I  say,  my  lady,  is — I  hope 
your  ladyship  is  pretty  well. 

Adela.  Yes,  pure  well,  I  humbly  thank  your 
lordship.  O  lord !  I  am  glad  its  over,  the  first 
word  is  a  great  matter.  (Aside.) 

Bar.  She's  wondrous  condescending,  Robert, 
considering  her  high  blood.  (Aside  to  Robert.) 
Well  my  lady,  as  you  have  been  in  such  a  hurry  as 
to  leave  your  servants  on  the  road,  and  only  to 
come  here  on  a  hop,  as  a  body  may  say ;  I  hope 
your  ladyship  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  all 
faults. 

Adela.  O  yes,  my  lord,  I'll  excuse  all  your  faults 
with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure. 

Bar.  All  my  faults'?  Ay  she  has  found  me  out 
already.  (Aside.)  Why,  to  be  sure,  my  lady  we 
all  have  faults  ;  but  if  one  is  of  a  good  family,  you 
know  my  lady,  it  doesn't  so  much  signify. 

Adela.  O,  to  be  sure  not,  for  though  some  peo 
ple  are  a  little  awkward  and  bashful  before  com 
pany,  yet  I  don't  think  they  are  a  bit  the  worse 
for  that. 

Bar.  No,  no,  that's  a  hit  at  me.  (Aside.) 

Adela.  For  you  know,  my  lord,  if  one  is  not  used 
to  strange  company,  one's  very  apt  to  look  like  a 
fool. 

Bar.  Ye — e — s,  so  one  is,  my  lady.  Yes,  she 
means  me.  (Aside.)  But  corne,  my  lady,  let's 
talk  of  something  else ;  how  does  the  lord,  your 
father  ?  I  respect  a  man  of  his  great  family. 

Adela.  Ay,  my  lord,  a  great  family  indeed. 

Bar.  Oh,  she's  proud  enough  of  her  high  blood, 
though.  (Aside.)  Well,  my  lady,  no  offence,  but 
I  fancy  I  may  venture  to  say,  my  family  is  equal  to 
his. 

Adela.  Why,  I  thought  Edward  told  me,  he 
was  his  only  child.  (Aside.)  Indeed,  my  lord  ! 

Bar.  Ay,  indeed,  my  lady  ;  now  my  blood  is  up, 
I  can  talk  to  her.  (Aside.)  And  give  me  leave  to 
assure  your  ladyship,  whatever  notions  you  have 
formed  of  a  great  family,  you'll  not  be  disappointed. 

Adela.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Bar.  Ha,  ha,  ha  •  (Mimicks  her.)  What  the 
devil  does  she  mean?  (Aside.) 

Adela.  I  declare  your  lordship  makes  me  laugh, 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bar.  Yes,  I  see  I  do ;  but  I  think  your  ladyship 
need  not  be  so  polite  as  to  tell  me  so. 

Adela.  Nay,  now  your  lordship  looks  angry. 

Bar.  Haven't  I  reason?  What  did  your  lady 
ship  mean  by  affronting  me,  in  telling  me  of  your 
father's  great  family? 

Adela.  Why  so  he  has,  there  are  eleven  of  us, 
boys  and  girls. 

Bar.  (Surprised.)  Eh!  What? 

Adda.  (Aside.)  O  what  have  I  said ! 

Bar.  (Aside.)  O,  I  suppose  this  is  some  qualitj 
joke,  and  that's  the  reason  I  don't  understand  it. 
Enter  EDWARD. 

Bar.  Come  here,  sirrah  ;  there's  the  Lady  Elinor 
de  Courcy  !  go  and  talk  to  her,  bid  her  welcome ; 
and  do  you  hear,  don't  be  bashful,  and  dishonour 
your  family ;  but  attack  her  with  your  whole  stock 
of  impudence. 

Edw.  I  bashful !  no  I  thank  you,  we  people  of 
fashion  know  what's  what.  (Dancing  up  to  Adela*) 
Tol  de  rol,  I  am  prodigiously  happy  to  see  your 
ladyship ;  hope  you  left  all  friends  in  Normandy 
well,  all  right  and  tight,  had  good  weather  and  a 
£ood  ship,  no  sea-sickness;  even  we  people  of 
fashion  are  subject  to  it  sometimes,  as  well  as 
other  people,  are't  we,  father,  eh  ! 

Bar.  Why,  the  boy's  assurance  astonishes  me. 
Oh !  he  has  touched  her  hand  and  caught  it  of  her. 
[Adela  whispers  to  Edward.) 

Edw.  (Aside  to  Adela.)  Never  mind,  I'll  bring 
you  off  with  the  old  fellow.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  mon 
strous  good  joke  indeed,  very  well  faith,  very  well, 
la,  ha,  ha ! 
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Adela.  Ha, ha,  ha! 

Bar.  (Surprised,  and  laughs.} I  Ha,  ha    ha! 

Edw  My  dear  father,  Lady  Elinor  tells  me  she 
has  joked  a  little  with  yon,  as  we  people  of  fashion 
do,  without  meaning  anything,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Bar  AY,  we  people  of  fashion  do,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
J I  •>  f.  * u_»t  ii  •_!,  ^P:* 


yship  wouldn't  think  of  it 
Zounds,  father,  don't  be   bashful;    (To 
Adela.)  why  don't  you  bounce  a  little  as  I  do. 

Bar.  Well,  my  lady,  I  am  now  going  to  my 
great  hall,  where  I'll  receive  you  in  form,  and  I 
believe  I  shall  trouble  your  ladyship  with  a  bit  of 
a  speech  on  the  occasion.  Come,  my  lady  ;  no, 
no,  you  must  not  go  before  me  ;  I  am  a  baron  you 
know,  consider  my  dignity  !  [Exit. 

Edw.  I  say,  Robert,  I  think  we  shall  be  too 
cunning  for  old  dignity,  though.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— A  View  near  the  castle. 
Enter  LORD  WILLIAM  and  LADY  ELINOR. 
Lord  W.  We  are  at  length  arrived  at  Oakland 
castle.  Continue  your  disguise,  madam,  but  a  little 
longer. 

LadyE.  And  do  you,  Palamede,  recommend 
disguise,  you,  who  pretend  to  be  a  lover? 

AIR.— LADY  ELINOR. 
Hush,  hush ;  such  counsels  do  not  give, 

A  lover's  name  prophaning  ; 
Andean  her  heart  deceit  advise, 

Where  mighty  love  is  reigning? 

Dissimulation's  path  you've  trod 

Too  oft  to  go  astray, 
And  whilst  to  me  you  point  the  road, 

Your  footsteps  mark  the  way. 

Enter  CICELY. 

Cice.  Oh !  madam,  here  comes  the  old  Baron ; 
but  pray  think  of  something  melancholy,  or  you 
will  certainly  laugh ;  nature  and  art  have  made 
him  such  a  strange  animal,  that  he  seems  only  made 
to  be  laughed  at ;  but  here  he  is. 

Lord  W.  And  this  is  the  representative  of  our 
family,  degrading  thought !  but  I  must  dissemble 
(Aside.) 

Enter  the  BARON. 

Bar.  (To  Cicely.)  So  you  are  an  attendant  on 
Lady  Elinor  de  Courcy,  hey !  But  who's  that, 
(Pointing  to  Lady  E.) 

Cice.  Oh  !  that's  my  lady's  own  waiting  woman 
and  a  very  great  favourite  of  my  lady's,  sir,  I  as 
sure  you, 

Bar.  She  must  be  a  great  favourite  of  everj 
body's,  for  she's  a  monstrous  pretty  girl ;  and  praj 
who  is  that  gentleman,  is  he  a  favourite  of  you 
lady?  (Pointing  to  Lord  W.) 

Cice.  O  no  !  that  is, — that  is  Sir  Palamede,  th 
Baron's  jester. 

Lord  \V.  A  curious  character  she  has  assignee 
me,  but  I  must  carry  it  on.  (Aside.) 

Bar.  Why,  jesting  is  a  very  pleasant  em 
to  be  sure,  though  not  a  very   profitable  one,  1 
should  think.  Hark'ye  friend,  don  t  you  sometime; 
get  a  bone  cracked  1 

Lord  W.  You  are  mistaken,  my  lord,  we  jester; 
are  privileged  people ;  we  anatomize  vice  and  folly 

Bar.  Ay,  that  is  you  cut  up  people  by  way  o 
amusement. 

Lord  W.  Improvement,  my  lord;  satire  we) 
applied  is  the  medicine  of  the  mind. 

Bar.  That  may  be,  but  I  don't  take  physic,  st 
you  may  spare  your  trouble :  and  so  the  baron  pay 
you  for  iesting,  hey  1  that's  one  way  of  enjoying 
jest,  at  his  own  expense  ;  but  I  should  think  now 
&o  good-natured  as  the  world  is,  that  he  might  con 
trive  to  get  laughed  at,  gratis. 

Lord  W.  Your  lordship  finds  it  so,  I  have  ni 
doabt.  Now  as  a  specimen, — 


AIR.—  LORD  WILLIAM. 


Tho'  time  has  from  your  lordship's  face 
Made  free  to  steal  each  youthful  grace  , 

Yet  why  should  you  despair  ? 
Old  busts  oft  please  the  connoisseurs, 
So  folks  of  taste  perhaps  like  yours, 

And  that  removes  your  care. 

'Tis  true  that  silly  girls  believe 
In,  joys  that  youth  alone  can  give, 

But  why  should  you  despair  1 
'Tis  folly  governs  youth,  you  know, 
And  so  far  young  you  soon  may  grow, 

So  that  removes  your  care. 

Whate'er  your  faults,  in  per  son,  mind, 
(  However  gross)  you  chance  to  find, 

Yet  why  should  you  despair  ? 
Of  flattery  you  must  buy  advice, 
You're  rich  enough  to  pay  the  price, 

So  that  removes  your  care. 

Bar.  Ah  !  that's  another  hit  at  me,  but  I  dare 
not  resent  it.  (Aside.}  Well,  but  if  you  are  attend 
ants  on  the  Lady  Elinor  de  Courcy,  where  hare 
you  been  all  this  while  ?  [the  road. 

Cice,  Oh  !  sir,  we  have  left  my  lady  behind  on 

Bar.  Your  lady  has  left  you  behind,  you  mean  j 
why  she's  here  in  the  castle. 

Lord  W.  Indeed  ! 

Bar.  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Jest-hunter,  and,  I  am 
going  to  give  her  ladyship  audience  in  my  great 
hall,  and  if  we  want  any  body  to  laugh  at,  we'll 
send  for  you  ;  there  I  hit  him  I  think.  [Exit. 

Lady  E.  What  can  he  mean  1  Give  me  your  ad 
vice,  Palamede. 

Cice.  Ah,  madam!  you  forgot  that  Sir  Palamede 
is  a  lover,  and  consequently  advice  is  a  commodity 
he  does'nt  deal  in  :  but  if  you  will  take  my  opinion, 
ma'am  1 

Lord  W.  Well? 

Cice.  It  is  plain  some  impostor  has  assumed  your 
ladyship's  name,  for  what  purpose  we  must  endea 
vour  to  find  out  ;  therefore  suppose  we  continue 
our  disguise,  wait  on  the  mock  lady  Elinor,  over 
turn  her  with  respect  and  confound  her  with  courtesy. 

Lord  W.  Admirable  ! 

Enter  LEWIS,  with  letters  for  LORD  WILLIAM. 

Lew.  Sir,  the  messenger  is  returned  and  brought 
these  letters.  —  Ay,  madam,  your  shadow  is  here 
before  you,  I  find. 

Lady  E.  Hush  !  not  a  word,  I  charge  you  ;  from 
whom  are  those  letters  ?  (  Aside  to  Lewis.) 

Lew.  That's  what  I  want  to  know.  I  wish  you 
would  ask  Sir  Palamede  the  question? 

Lord  W.  Lady  Elinor,  every  moment  furnishes 
additional  reasons  for  requesting  you  will  be  guided 
by  Cicely's  advice.  [Exit,  with  Lady  Elinor* 

Lew.  Ah!  Cicely,  there  they  go,  a  pair  of  as  true 
turtles  as  ever  billed.  Oh  !  what  a  tine  thing  mu 
tual  love  is,  if  you  would  but  let  us  follow  their  ex 
ample,  and  fall  in  love  with  me  in  a  strange  place, 
now!  — 

Cice.  Oh  !  you  may  spare  your  rhetoric,  I  pro 
mise  you.  I  prize  my  liberty  too  much  to  be  talked 
out  of  it. 

AIR.—  CICELY. 

What  blest  hours,  untainted  by  sorrow, 

Does  the  maiden  prove, 

Untainted  by  love, 
So  merrily  she  sings  thro'  the  day  ; 
Dull  sorrow  shall  threaten  in  vain, 
The  delight  of  art  to  restrain, 

While  from  Cupid  free, 

Blest  in  liberty, 
Not  a  sigh  she  blends  with  the  strain." 

As  she  gaily  carols  along, 

Let  me  join  sweet  freedom's  song, 


SCENE  3.] 
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O  may  my  heart 
Ever  bear  apart, 
In  the  envied  jocund  lay, 
While  merry  the  happy  maid, 
So  blithely  sings  through  the  day.      [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— An  Apartment  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  EDWARD. 

Edw.  Where  the  deuce  is  Adela  1  If  we  can  but 
get  married  before  she  is  discovered?  but,  why  is 
she  absent,  she  for  whose  sake  Oakland  Castle  re 
sounds  with  jollity,  till  the  old  walls  crack  to  their 
foundations, — 

AIR.— EDWARD. 
Now  all  in  preparation, 
For  the  nuptial  celebration, 
Each  maiden  on  th'  occasion, 
Feels  her  heart  in  palpitation  ; 
Now  a  blush,  and  now  a  sigh, 
Trembling  too,  she  knows  not  why, 
While  every  lad  with  expectation 
Finds  his  heart  beat  high. 

Enter  ADELA,  hastily. 

Adela.  Ah !  it's  all  over,  there's  an  end  of  our 
scheme. 

Edw.  How? 

Adela.  I  knew  how  it  would  happen. 

Edw.  Did  you?  I  wish  then  you  told  me  so  before. 

Adela.  Well,  it's  all  a  scheme  of  your  own. 

Edw.  Mine  !  why  you  know  it  was  your  scheme. 

Adela.  Why,  didn't  you  first  propose  it? 

Edw.  Yes,  because  I  was  sure  you  first  thought 
of  it. 

Adela.  Why  did  I  ever  leave  my  spinning  wheel 
for  fine  clothes  ?  why  did  I  quit  my  father's  cottage ! 

Edw.  Because  I  got  you  a  better  situation,  to  be 
sure ;  you  won't  deny  that  I  sent  you  to  a  relation's 
house  in  Sussex,  six  months  ago,  where  you  lived 
like  a  lady,  and  had  nothing  to  learn,  to  read  all 
the  day  long. 

Adela.  So  much  the  worse,  improving  the  mind 
as  they  call  it,  only  serves  to  make  one  lazy  ;  in  my 
father's  cottage,  industry  took  up  all  our  time, 
wealth  never  came  near  our  door. 

Edw.  If  he  had,  you  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  asked  him  in.  [were  our  guests. 

Adela.  No  sir !  there  innocence,  and  happiness 

Edw.  'Twas  lucky  they  didn't  take  up  much 
room,  or  the  house  wouldn't  have  been  big  enough 
to  hold  them.  I  fancy  all  the  spare  corners  were 
occupied  by  birds  and  beasts. 

Adela.  Well,  I  own  it ;  we  did  all  sleep  under 
one  roof;  the  family,  the  pigs,  and  poultry,  all  in 
harmony,  peace  and  friendship. 

Edw.  Except  now  and  then,  when  you  ate  some 
of  your  company  for  dinner. 

Adela.  (Sobbing.)  Oh,  oh  ! 

Edw.  Why  look' ye  there,  now  that's  always  your 
way,  if  one  says  anything  to  you,  you  fall  a  crying 

Adela.  You  want  to  break  ray  heart!  I  see  that 

Edw.  No,  I  don't. 

Adela.  Yes,  you  do. 

Enter  ROBERT. 

Rob.  Why,  what  signifies  quarrelling  now,  my 
lord.  [rel  I  think 

Edw.  Why,  I  don't  know  Robert,  she  will  quar- 

Adela.  No  it,  is  you. 

Rob.  Come  be  friends,  I  say,  we  are  all  in  a 
pretty  hobble  to  be  sure. 

Adela.  Yes,  and  I  believe  you  brought  us  in  it 

Edw.  'Tis  ray  opinion  he  did. 

Rob.  Me ! 

Adela.  Yes,  I  am  sure  Edward  wouldn't  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing,  if  you  hadn't  put  it  int 
bis  head. 

Edw.  No,  that  I  shouldn't. 


Rob.  You  are  both  very  entertaining,  and  so  I 
hall  leave  you  to  yourselves. 

Edw.  Nay,  but,  Robert,  don't  desert  us. 

Rob.  Faith  I  shall  make  my  peace  with  your  fa- 
her,  by  falling  on  ray  knees,  and  asking  pardon 
mmediately. 

Adela.  Hadn't  we  better  do  the  same,  Edward  1 
For  consider  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  and  if  we 
pull  different  ways  we  shall  certainly  go  to  the 
bottom.  [our  pilot. 

Edw,  That  is  very  true,  so  Robert  you  shall  be 

Rob.  Well!  then  we  must  even  meet  the  old 
Baron  in  the  hall  of  audience,  at  any  rate.  How 
wonderfully  does  common  interest  beget  friend 
ship  !  [Exit. 

Edw.  Adela— 

Adela.  Well. 

Edw.  You  forget  yon  have  been  quarrelling:  kiss 
and  friends,  you  know.  [Kiss  and  Exeunt. 

AIR.— EDWARD. 

While  swords  and  shields  are  clashing, 
Archers  aiming,  cudgels  thrashing, 
The  ale  to  none  denying, 
Flaggonsfar  anrf  wide  supplying, 
With  filters  fencing ,  wrestlers  boasting, 
Bonfires  blazing,  oxen  roasting  : 
And  all  the  vassals  flock  around, 
What  pleasures  now  abound ! 

Now  all  is  preparation, 

For  the  nuptial  celebration. 

SCENE  IV. — An  Antique  Hall. 
Enter  LORD  WILLIAM,  LADY  ELINOR,  CICELY, 

LEWIS,  MARTIN  and  CHARLES. 
Cice.  Well,  Charles,  how  did  you  come  over 
from  Normandy  ? 

Cha.  Why,  Cupid  lent  me  his  wings,  and  I  ho 
vered  over  your  ship  ;  come,  come,  Cicely,  you 
know  as  well  as  I,  there  were  more  lovers  aboard 
than  the  captain  knew  of.  [tions. 

Cice.  I  believe  I  had  better  ask  no  more  ques- 
Lord  W.  Lewis,  come  hither,  you  are  sure  that 
not  a  whisper  has  escaped  you,  likely  to  discover 
Lady  Elinor. 

Lew.  Lord,  sir !  I  have  done  nothing  but  eat  and 
drink  since  I  have  been  here,  so  that  I  have  no 
time  for  talking.  [to  Martin. 

Lord  W.  And  our  honest  guide  here, — (Pointing 
Lew.  Oh,  no  sir,  he  has  been  so  taken  up  be 
tween  hunger  and  wonder,  that  he  has  not  thought 
of  secrets.  [to  do,  Cicely  ? 

Lady  E.  Yon  are  certain  the  servants  know  what 
Cice.  Oh  yes,  madam,  I  have  given  them  all  their 
lessons,  and  you'll  see  them  receive  the  mock  Lady 
Elinor,  as  you  could  wish.  But  see,  she  comes ! 

Enter  ADELA,  EDWARD,  and  LADY  ELINOR. 
Cice.  Now,  madam,  to  complete  their  astonish 
ment  ! 

SESTETTO. 

LORD  WILLIAM,  CICELY,  and  LADY  ELINOR. 

By  mutual  love  delighted, 

Here  fortune's  fav' rites  see, 
In  Hymen's  bonds  united, 

How  happy  must  they  be. 
Adela.       Whom  can  they  mean?  not  me. 
Edward.  Nor  me. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thankyoufor  me. 
Charles.   What  grace  !  what  an  air  ! 
Lord  W.  A  face  so  fair. 
Ci.&Ch.  Born  to  command  the  happy  pair. 

LORD  WILLIAM,  CICELY,  and  LADY  ELINOR* 

By  mutual  love  delighted, 

Here  fortune's  fav' rites  see,  <^cv 

In  Hymen's  bonds  united, 
How  happy  must  they  6«» 
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Edward.  Egad,  the  joke  we'll  humour; 
Adela.        With  all  my  heart,  say  I. 
Edward.   Who  for  success  can  do  more, 

Than  every  chance  to  try. 
Charles.  Her  courage  faulters,  mark  her  eyes  ; 

See  from  her  cheek  the  colour  flies. 
Cicely.     Poor  girl,  I  pity  her  distress, 

Yet  mischief  says  we  can't  do  less. 
Robert.    You  tremble  !  courage  :  come,  go  on. 
Adela.      Ah  me!  my  boasted  spirit's  gone; 

Alas!  why  didst  thou,  hapless  maid, 

By  silly  vanity  betray'd, 

Expose  thy  peace  of  mind  to  gain, 

A  prize,  thou  never  canst  obtain. 

Enter  BARON,  who  sits  down  with  great  ceremony, 
then  rises,  and  speaks  ;  his  hat  in  his  hand  with  a 
speech  in  it,  which  he  occasionally  looks  at. 

Bar.  Hem!  my  Lady  Elinor  de  Courcy ;  now 
some  men  in  my  situation  would  make  you  a  set 
speech  on  the  occasion  ;  but  I  shall  give  your  lady 
ship  a  touch  oft*  hand  ;  as  to  your  great  family,  my 
lady,  all  the  world  knows  that,  and  as  to  your 
beauty,  why  that  speaks  for  itself,  as  a  body  may 
say ;  but  I  say,  when  I  consider,  my  lady  ;  I  say, 
when  I  consider  how  vain  it  would  be  to  number 
your  numberless  qualifications,  and  when  I  think  of 
your  goodness,  in  conferring  this  visit,  I  want 
words,  (  Edward  takes  the  speech  slyly  out  of  his  fa 
ther's  hat.}  I  say,  my  Lady  Elinor,  I  want  words  to — 
(Misses  the  speech.)  Hey !  egad,  I  do  want  words ! 
I  say,  madam,  my  ladyship  I,  I,  I,  want  words! 

Edw.  If  my  father  had  not  wanted  words,  madam, 
lie  would  have  attempted  to  express  his  inexpres 
sible  satisfaction,  but  'tis  just  as  well  as  it  is,  the 
less  that's  said,  the  more  there  is  to  guess  at. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  My  lord !  a  gentleman  wishes  to  speak  with 
you  immediately. 

Bar.  I  come  to  him,  [  Exit  Servant.]  I  declare, 
my  lady !  I  am  quite  ashamed  that  I — 

Adela.  O,  pray  my  lord  make  no  apologies  ! 
you  know  you  want  words,  and  it  is  quite  time  to 
have  done,  when  one  hasn't  any  more  to  say. 

Bar.  Ay,  my  lady,  but  I  had  a  great  deal  more 
to  say,  if  I  hadn't  lost  my  speech.  \_Aside  and  exit. 

Adela.  (  To  Edward.)  I  can't  make  out  the  mean 
ing  of  all  this,  I  don't  understand  the  jest ! 

Edw.  Nor  I,  upon  my  soul,  but  I'll  try  to  find  it 
out,  for  my  part  I  think  we  are  in  a  dream. 

Adela.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  I 
haven't  the  least  desire  to  be  waked  from  it. 

LORD  WILLIAM, CICELY,  L'ADY  ELINOR, CHARLES 
and  ROBERT. 

Alas!  behold  the  silly  maid, 

By  pride,  by  vanity  betray  d: 

Expose  her  peace  of  mind,  to  gain 

A  prize  she  never  can  obtain.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.— A  Room  in  the,  Castle. 
Enter  BARON  and  DE  COURCY. 

Bar.  This  way,  my  lord,  this  way;  I  am  glad  to 
see  your  lordship. 

De  Cour.  Hush,  my  lord !  remember  that  I  am 
here  in  disguise ;  I  must  depend  on  your  friendship, 
to  conceal  me  from  my  sister's  attendants,  till  I  am 
revenged  on  Sir  Palamede. 

Bar.  And  so  this  Sir  Palamede — 

De  Cour.  He  has  long  privately  loved  my  sister, 
but  the  mean  advantage  he  has  now  taken  of  our 
confidence  in  him, — 

Bar.  O  !  hang  him,  an  abusive  sneering  knave, 
to  pass  on  me  for  your  lordship's  jester  :  I  wish  I 
had  known  this. 

De  Cour.  But  we  must  be  cautious.  (Laughing 
within.)  Hark  !  what  noise  is  that? 


Bar.  Only  my  vassals  carousing,  in  consequence 
of  this  marriage  of  your  sister's  in  our  family. 

De  Cour.  The  sounds  of  festivity  but  ill  accord 
with  my  feelings  ;  a  more  retired  apartment  might 
suit  our  purpose  better. 

Bar.  Certainly,  my  lord,  private  concerns  must 
give  way  to  public  justice.  [Exit. 

SCENE  VI.— The  kitchen,  tenants  and  servants  dis 
covered  at  different  tables. 

AIR. — ROBERT. 

Now  mighty  roast  beef  is  the  Englishman's  food, 
It  ennobles  our  veins,  and  enricJtes  our  blood, 
Our  soldiers  are  brave,  and  our  barons  are  good, 
Oh !  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England,  and  Oh  !  the  Old 
English  roast  beef. 

Our  barons,  my  boys,  are  robust,  stout  and  strong, 
And  keep  open  house  with  good  cheer  all  day  long, 
Which  make  their  plump  tenants  rejoice  in  this  song, 
Oh!  the  roast  be«f,  Sfc. 

Enter  LORD  WILLIAM,  LADY  ELINOR  awZCicELY. 

Rob.  Come,  my  lads  and  lasses,  at  this  feast  every 
one  must  contribute  to  the  common-stock  of  merri 
ment,  that  is  the  only  reckoning  we  have  to  pay. 

FINALE. — LADY  ELINOR  and  CICELY. 
Love's  sweet  voice  to  Hymen  speaking, 

Breathing  through  the  dulcet  flute; 
Listening  joy  the  accents  speaking, 
Bids  complaining  care  be  mute. 
Chorus.   High  above  dull  sorrow's  level, 
Now  the  tide  of  joy  display  ; 
Love  and  Hymen  bid  us  revel, 
Bid  us  hail  this  happy  day. 
Lord  W.  Let  the  vine's  enlivening  treasure, 

Rising  kiss  the  goblet's  brim, 
Till  we  see  exulting  pleasure, 

On  the  smiling  surface  swim. 
Chorus.  High  above  dull  sorrow's  level, 

Now  the  generous  tide  display; 
'Tis  gay  Bacchus  bids  us  revel, 
Bids  us  hail  this  happy  day. 
Cicely.     While  the  merry  bells  resounding, 

Shall  in  pleasure's  chorus  chime, 
From  the  trembling  floor  rebounding, 

Let  the  varied  dance  beat  time. 
Chorus.    High  above  dull  sorrow's  level, 
Now  the  tide  of  joy  display; 
Love  and  Hymen  bid  us  revel, 
Bid  us  Jiail  this  happy  day. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  DE   COURCY  and   CHARLES. 

De  Cour.  You  are  sure  that  the  soldiers  are  placed 
at  every  avenue  to  the  castle? 

Char.  My  lord,  it  is  impossible  Sir  Palamede 
should  escape. 

De  Cour.  And  you  say,  you  observed  him  this 
evening? 

Char.  I  did,  my  lord  ;  and,  notwithstanding  he 
appeared  to  join  the  general  festivity,  yet,  at  times, 
he  sighed  so  piteously,  that  I  could  not  help  saying 
to  myself,  your  honour  could  never  find  in  your 
heart  to  kill  so  brave  a  gentleman. 

De  Cour.  Leave  me,  and  be  ready  at  the  time 
appointed.  And  shall  this  slave  boast  a  virtue  to 
which  I  am  a  stranger ;  shall  his  rugged  heart  feel 
compassion  for  wretchedness,  whilst  I,  unmoved, 
doom  to  destruction,  him,  who  has  has  been  my 
companion,  my  friend,  my  brother!  (Aside.)  Poor 
Palamede !  I  will  see  him  and  converse  with  him  : 
perhaps  he  is  not  so  guilty  as  he  appears  ;  at  least, 
let  me  remember  that  he  is  unfortunate.  [Exit. 

Char.  There  spoke  the  generous  feeling  of  De 
Courcy. 
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AIR.— CHARLES. 

Where'er  true  valour  can  its  power  display, 
There  meek-ey'd  pity,  anxious  still  to  bless, 

With  jealous  honour  holds  divided  sway, 
And  from  avenging  anger  shields  distress. 

Ne'er  shall  the  sword  of  honour  dare  invade 
The  spell-bound  spot  where  pity  drops  a  tear; 

For  where  misfortune  casts  her  sacred  shade, 
There  deepest  injury  must  disappear. 

Enter  DE  COURCY  and  BARON. 

Bar.  Oh,  my  Lord  de  Courcy,  I  am  glad  I  have 
found  you  ;  I  have  strange  news  to  tell  you  ;  only 
think,  my  lord,  when  I  thought  my  vassals  had 
retired  fatigued,  and  gone  dutifully  drunk  to  bed, 
the  whole  village  is  up  and  scouring  their  old  hel 
mets  and  armour ;  I  am  sure  there's  mischief  m  the 
wind  when  these  rascals  are  so  industrious. 

De  Cour.  Compose  yourself,  my  lord  ;  you  seem 
quite  alarmed. 

Bar.  Alarmed,  my  lord?  Why,  though  I  am 
naturally  as  brave  as  a  lion,  yet,  I  do  not  like  to  be 
taken  thus  by  surprise ;  it  is  that  which  alarms  me  ; 
and  Sir  Palamede,  I  am  sure,  is  at  the  bottom  of 

De  Cour.  Perhaps,  then,  he  has  heard  of  my 
arrival,  and  finding  himself  discovered,  means  to 
oppose  force  by  force. 

Bar.  You  are  right,  my  lord  ;  he  has  been  send 
ing  and  receiving  letters  and  messages  all  night  in 
a  continual  ebb  and  flow  of  mischief. 

Da  Cour.  Sdeath!  can  he  descend  so  low  as  to 
mislead  the  rabble  into  re  volt  1  The  traitor  shall 
perish  :  but  where  is  my  sister? 

Bar.  I  don't  know,  my  lord,  but  here  comes  my 
son,  I  dare  say  he'll  tell  you. 
De  Cour.  Do  not  discover  me  yet,  even  to  him. 
Bar.  Why,  my  lord,  as  he  is  shortly  to  be  re 
lated  to  your  lordship,  I  can't  see  that  it  signifies  ; 
but  it  shall  be  as  you  please  :  harkye,  sirrah  !  come 
here,  where  is  Lady  Elinor? 

Enter  EDWARD. 
Edw.  In  her  own  room  ;  I  took  her  a  cup  of  wine 
just  now,  but  the  dear  creature  preferred  ale:  she 
seems  prodigiously  fond  of  ale. 

De  Cour.  Who?  Lady  Elinor,  sir? 
Edw.  Yes,  sir;  Lady  Elinor,  my  wife  that  is  to 
be ;  what  have  you  to  say  to  that,  sir  ? 

De  Cour.  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  are  you  assured  of 
the  lady's  affections  1 

Bar.  Ay,  sirrah!  are  you  sure  that  she  is  fond  o 

you1.  [me 

Edw.  Fond  of  me  1   Ha,  ha,  ha !  D — me,  look  a 

De  Cour.  I  believe  she  was  once  attached  to  an 

other,  one  Sir  Palamede. 

Edw.  I  believe  not  friend  ;  and  my  reason  foi 
thinking  so,  is  that  the  dear  little  wench  never  saw 
Sir  Palamede  in  all  her  life. 

De  Cour.  Sir,  when  you  name  that  lady,  yoi 
should  remember  the  respect  due  to  her  family. 

Edw.  (Snaps  his  finger.)  That  for  her  family 
she  is  a  bud  of  beauty,  which  I  have  gathered  t< 
wear  next  my  heart,  and  the  devil  may  take  the  res 
pf  the  family  tree  for  me  :  here  she  comes,  i'faith  ! 

Enter  ADELA. 
Ah  !  my  dear  Lady  Elinor ! 

De  Cour.  Astonishment !  This  must  be  som 
plot  of  Palamede's.  (Aside.} 

Bar.  Why,  my  lord,  your  sister  does  not  seem 
to  know  you :  ah!  this  is  another  quality  joke,  now 
I'll  be  sworn. 

De  Cour.  He  is  deceived  too.   (Aside.) 

Bar.  Why,  my  lord,  I  think  there's  a  very  stron 
family  likeness  between  you. 

De  Cour.  I  perceive,  my  lord,  you  are  impose 
on,  but  you  shall  soon  be  avenged.  [Exi, 

Bar.  How  imposed  on?    Oh!   he  means  the 


ave  been  joking  on  me ;  ay !  but  he  was  serious  ; 
yad !  I  believe  I  should  be  angry,  but,  then,  if  I 
lould  be  in  the  wrong — I'll  e'en  go  after  him  and 
sk  whether  I  ought  to  be  in  a  passion  or  not.  [Exit. 

Adela.  Why,  I  say,  Edward,  the  Lady  Elinors 
ttendants  did  call  me  their  lady  for  the  joke's 
ake  ;  yet  it  must  be  soon  out  that  I  am  myself. 

Edw.  That's  not  unlikely. 

Adela.  And  if  Lady  Elinor  should  be  as  hand- 
ome  as  we  have  heard,  and  your  father  should  be 
ery  pressing — 

Edw.  Then,  you  think,  I  should  desert  you. 

Adela.  Your  deserting  me  would  then  be  called 
y  another  name,  for  fine  folks  have  fine  names  for 
ad  actions,  to  make  them  seem  like  good  ones. 

Edw.  Why,  lookye,  my  dear  Adela,  I  was  al 
ways  a  blundering  fellow  at  a  tine  speech  ;  (ecod! 

am  like  my  father  for  that,)  but  if  I  thought  my 
eing  a  nobleman  would  make  me  love  you  a  jot 
he  less,  deuce  take  me  if  I  had  not  rather  remain 

ploughman  all  my  life!  Now  do  you  believe  me? 

Adela.  I  do. 

AIR.— ADELA. 
Love  from  the  heart,  all  its  danger  concealing, 

Reason,  they  say,  the  fond  spell  can  remove; 
But  bliss  kindly  stealing, 

Still  the  delusion  so  sweet  may  I  prove  ! 

For  should  you  betray  me,  your  falsehood  perceiving, 

Too  well  do  I  love  you,  the  peril  to  shun: 
So,  if  you  must  cheat  me,  still  further  deceiving, 
Oh !  blinded  by  hope,  to  the  last  leads  me  on. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  II.— The  Sea  and  a  light-house. 

Enter  LADY  ELINOR. 

Lady  E.  Why  did  I  not  insist  on  Sir  Palamede 
explaining  this  mystery  ?  (Retires.) 

Enter  LORD  WILLIAM. 

Lord  W.  Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  ye  scenes 
which  remind  me  of  happier  days ;  every  step  I 
take,  every  object  of  remembrance,  warms  me  with 
new  incitements  to  assert  my  birthright.  (Lady 
Elinor  comes  forward.)  How?  Lady  Elinor! 

Lady  E.  Oh,  Palamede  !  for  heaven's  sake,  why 
ihis  mystery  ? 

Lord  W.  Spare  me  the  explanation  of  what  is 
yet  improper  for  you  to  know  ;  shew  me  esteem  by 
confiding  in  my  honour  :  he  who  is  beloved  by  you 
cannot  act  unworthily. 

Lady  E.  I  am  uneasy  only  on  your  account ; 
therefore,  do  not  flatter  me,  or  keep  me  longer  in 
suspense. 

Lord  W.  To-night  is  the  crisis  of  my  fate  ;  and 
to-morrow's  sun  shall  dispel  the  cloud  of  mystery 
in  which  it  is  involved. 

DUETT. — LORD  WILLIAM  and  LADY  ELINOR. 
Lady  E.    Dangers  unknown  impending, 
Doubt  multiplies  my  fears, 
Lord  W.  Laurels  my  steps  attending, 

Shall  spring  from  beauty's  tears. 
Lady  E.     Thus  in  suspense  to  leave  thee, 
Lord  W.  Think'st  thou  I  can  deceive  thee? 
Lady  E.     To  leave  thee. 
Lord  W.  To  leave  thee. 
Both.         Say,  wilt  thou  still  prove  true? 
Yes,  I  will  still  prove  true. 
And  must  we  bid  adieu?       [Exit  Lady  E. 
Lord  W.  Cruel  concealment !  yet  it  must  be  so ; 
one  only  have  I  trusted  in  this  castle,  and  he  is  here. 

Enter  HUGO. 

Hugo.  Ah!  my  dear  young  master,  what  plea 
sure  does  your  old  servant  feel,  in  seeing  you  once 
more  in  }rour  native  land !  Heaven  help  us  !  what 
strange  events  have  happened  since  the  good  baron, 
your  father  quitted  England.  I  long  to  hear  your 
adventures  in  France. 

Lord  W.  It  is  a  long  story,  ray  friend. 
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Hugo.  So  much  the  better,  I  like  long  stories ;  I 
often  tell  long  stories  myself:  remembrance  forms 
the  old  man's  banquet,  and  let  the  viands  be  ever 
so  ordinary,  memory  cooks  them  to  his  liking. 

Lord  W.  Hugo,  this  is  no  time  for  words,  I  must 
support  my  claim  to  the  honors  of  my  ancestors, 

Hugo.  What,  my  lord?  [and  this  hour — 

Lord  W.  Hear  me  !  I  have  written  to  an  old  and 
allied  friend  of  my  father's,  a  powerful  nobleman, 
and  near  the  king's  person ;  he  has  assured  me  of 
ray  sovereign's  favour,  and  I  expect  hourly  letters 
from  the  king,  acknowledging  me  Baron  of  Oak- 

Hugo.  Well,  my  lord.  [land. 

Lord  W,  In  the  meantime  my  zealous  friend  has 
advised  me  to  surprise  the  castle  without  delay,  to 
mar  all  resistance  to  the  king's  commands. 

Hugo.  Surprise  the  castle!  Why,  my  lord,  I'll 
fight  as  long  as  I  can,  (draws  his  sword)  but  here 
are  only  two  of  us. 

Lord  W.  Good  old  man !  I  shall  not  need  your 
assistance :  a  guard  of  a  hundred  chosen  troops 
sent  by  the  good  lord  Hubert,  entered  the  village  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening;  the  news  of  my  return  is 
received  by  the  vassals  with  transport,  and  they 
are  this  moment  arming  in  my  cause. 

Hugo.  Then,  why  do  we  stay  here?  I'll  go  and 
get  on  my  armour. 

Lord  W.  It  is  not  yet  time ;  the  tolling  of  the 
curfew  will  give  me  notice  when  all  is  ready ;  but 
tell  me,  Hugo,  was  not  my  father's  armour  kept  in 
an  apartment  in  that  tower1? 

Hugo.  Yes,  my  lord,  in  that  very  apartment  over 
the  wine-cellar.  [from  thence? 

Lord  W.  And  has  the  armour  ever  been  removed 

Hugo.  Never,  I'll  answer  for  that;  the  room  has 
been  shut  up  these  ten  years  past  to  my  knowledge. 
I  have  still  preserved  my  key  to  the  door  which 
leads  to  it  through  the  long  gallery. 

Lord  W.  Give  it  me :  (Hugo  gives  a  key)  now 
let  us  be  gone. 

Hugo.  Excuse  me,  my  lord ;  I'll  follow  you  to 
battle,  but  not  into  that  apartment. 

Lord  W.  Why  not? 

Hugo.  Ah,  my  lord!  I  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of 
it;  no  living  soul  has  entered  that  room  for  these 
ten  years;  voices  have  been  heard  and  lights  seen  ; 
in  short,  it  is  haunted ;  and  though  I  loved  your 
worthy  father  when  he  was  alive,  I — I — I — 

Lord  W.  By  heavens!  a  light  appears  through 
the  casement  at  this  moment.  [be  rash. 

Hugo.  And  so  there  does  :  my  dear  master,  don't 

Lord  W.  Hark  !  I  hear  a  noise  from  the  tower  : 
wait  for  me  here,  (draws)  and  beware  your  fears  do 
not  betray  you.  [Unlocks  the  door  and  exit. 

Hugo.  My  lord,  my  dear  lord  William,  don't 
leave  me  alone.  He  s  gone.  Oh !  that  cursed 
baunted  chamber !  I  can  t  ^tay  near  it ;  I — I  find 
the  only  means  of  preserving  my  courage  is  to  carry 
it  along  with  me.  [Exit. 

JEnter  BARON. 

Bar.  Why,  sure,  that  was  old  Hugo ;  yes,  and 
with  his  sword  drawn.  Oh !  he's  in  the  plot.  O 
lord,  O  lord!  there's  the  spirit  playing  his  illumi 
nation  tricks  in  the  haunted  chamber.  Oh  !  how  I 
long  to  attack  this  old  rogue,  Hugo!  because  I  am 
sure  I  could  beat  him ;  ay !  but  then  I  dare  not 
venture  alone :  valour  with  me  is  of  a  companion 
able  nature,  and  don't  like  solitude  ;  my  courage  is 
something  like  the  vine,  to  produce  good  fruit  it 
must  be  well  supported.  Hey  !  sure  {  hear  some 
body  coming  out  of  my  wine-cellar!  Egad!  I'll  step 
aside ;  I  may  make  some  discoveries  here.  (Retires.) 

Enter  ROBERT  and  MARTIN /row  f/te  cellar-door. 

Rob.  Well,  my  boy,  now  I  have  made  you  free 
of  our  cellar. 

Mar.  Give  me  your  hand,  give  me  your  hand, 
Master  Robert;  ill  live  and  die  with  you:  of  all 


the  inventions  that  ever  were  thought  of  there's 
none  to  my  mind  like  good  eating  and  drinking. 

Rob.  And  for  that,  Martin,  fll  match  all  Kent. 
I  know  the  privilege  of  a  diligent  butler  too  well  to 
suffer  my  master  to  taste  wine  till  I  have  approved 

Bar.  (Aside.)  Oh,  the  villain!  [of  it. 

Mar.  That's  right,  that's  right;  give  me  your 
hand  again.  O  Master  Robert,  what  a  happy  dog 
you  are  to  have  the  command  of  such  a  wine-cellar. 

Rob.  Ay,  Martin  !  there  I  sit,  absolute  monarch 
of  all  the  prostrate  bottles. 

Bar.  (Aside.)  Mighty  well  !  but  I'll  be  even 
with  you,  rascals.  [Exit  into  the  cellar. 

Enter  Servant. 

Rob.  Well,  can  you  find  friend  Lewis  in  the  gar- 

Serv.  No,  Master  Robert.  [den? 

Rob.  He  has  certainly  lost  his  way  ;  let  us  go  in 
search  of  him,  Martin. 

Mar.  Ay,  Master  Robert !  do  you  go  one  way, 
and  I'll  go  the  other. 

Rob.  And,  to  prevent  accidents,  I'll  lock  the 
cellar-door  for  the  present,  we'll  soon  return  and 
finish  the  evening.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter    LADY    ELINOR    and   CICELY. 
Lady  E.  And  so  the  mook  Lady  Elinor  is  coming, 
Cicely  ?  Yet,  how  can  I  trifle  thus,  while  Palamede  a 
fate  is  in  suspense  ? 

AIR. — LADY  ELINOR. 
Dread  parent  of  despair, 

Thou  tyrant  of  my  mind, 
Who  ling' ring  seem'st  to  spare, 

To  point  the  worst  behind. 

A  t  once  complete  my  woe 

Display  thy  ills  in  store, 
A  h !  quickly  strike  the  blow ! 

'Tis  all  that  I  implore. 

Cice.  Ah,  madam  !  it  must  be  a  sad  thing  to  be 
of  a  good  family.  Thank  heaven,  I,  who  have  no 
noble  blood  in  my  veins,  have  the  dearest  of  all  pri 
vileges,  that  of  chusing  a  husband  for  myself. 

AIR.— CICELY. 

From  high  birth  and  all  its  fetters, 
My  kind  stars  my  lot  remove  ; 

I  shall  envy  not  my  betters, 
Give  me  but  the  youth  I  love. 

Love's  the  riches  of  the  poor, 
A  prize  that  wealth  can  ne'er  procure  ; 
My  rich  mistress  fain  would  be, 
Just  as  poor  as  Cicely. 
From  high  birth,  $c. 

Enter  ADELA  and  ROBERT. 

Adda.  These  waiting  maids  pester  me  to  death 
with  questions  :  here  they  are  again. 

Cice.  (Aside  to  Lady  Elinor.)  Now,  madam,  to 
throw  her  oft'  her  guard,  endeavour  to  provoke  her, 
and  gratify  your  curiosity. 

Lady  E.  Why,  I  should  like  it,  but  she  looks  as 
if  she  could  beat  me;  pray,  madam,  would  your 
ladyship  please  to  go  to  bed  ? 

Adela.  No,  my  ladyship  does  not  please  to  go 
to  bed.  [bed. 

Rob.  No,  her  ladyship  does  not  please  to  go  to 

Lady  E.  It  is  my  duty  to  wait  on  your  ladyship. 

Adela.  Well,  wait  in  another  room  then. 

Lady  E.  Pray  my  lady  forgive  me. 

Adela.  No,  I  will  not  forgive  you  !  I  can't  bear 
it.  (Aside.)  Begone,  I  discharge  you  my  service. 

DUETT. — ELINOR  and  ADELA. 
Adela.     Begone;   I  discharge  you!  away  from  my 

sight  I 
In  my  presence    appear  never  after  this 

night.. 
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Lady  E.  Your  ladyship's  orders  with  grief  I  obey ; 

Yet  ere  1  depart  a  few  words  may  I  say  ? 
Adela.     I'll  try  to  keep  my  passion  under, 

And  treat  the  flirt  with  silent  scorn. 
Lady  E.  You  re  too  poor  to  move  my  rage. 
Adela.     Prithee  now  this  wrath  assuage. 
Lady  E.  How  the  saucy  creature  stares! 
Adela.     Tell  me,  madam,  why  these  airs. 
Both.       Tho'  pride  and  folly  should  intrude, 
They  cant  good  breeding  pain  ; 

Their  silly  jests  so  bold  and  rude, 
liaise  laughter  and  disdain. 

Of  rank  and  education, 

What  wretched  imitation  ; 

Contempt  must  sure  befall  you, 

You  vain — what  shall  I  call  you  ? 

Tho'  at  scolding  so  alert, 

I  fancy  now  she's  really  hurt.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Chamber  in  the  Tower. 
Enter  LORD  WILLIAM. 

Lord  Wil.  Now  to  the  object  of  my  search. 
(Opens  the  doors  and  discovers  his  father' s  armuur .) 
Kind  fortune,  I  thank  thee !  sacred  to  the  defence 
of  a  just  cause,  the  shield  of  the  father  shall  protect 
his  son,  fighting  for  the  rights  of  an  illustrious  fa 
mily. 

AIR.— LORD  WILLIAM. 

Spirit  of  my  sainted  sire , 

With  success  my  soul  inspire, 

Deeds  of  glory  done  by  thee 

In  mem'ry's  mirror  now  I  see. 

Let  the  great  examples  raise 

Valour  s  purest  brightest  blaze, 

Till  the  prowess  of  my  arm 

The  eye  of  fickle  conquest  charm. 

And  fame  shall,  when  the  battle's  won, 

Declare  that  I  am  all  thy  son. 

Spirit  of  my  sainted  sire, 

With  success  my  soul  inspire. 

The  inspiration  now  I  feel, 

The  ardent  glow  of  patriot  zeal, 

Brighter  prospects  now  arise, 

The  voice  of  conquest  rend  the  skies. 

[Exit. 
Enter  ROBERT  and  LEWIS. 

Rob.  Well,  Lewis  ;  since  we  have  met  with  you 
at  last,  I'll  give  you  a  specimen  of  English  hos 
pitality  :  we  have  plenty  of  liquor  in  the  cellar  un 
derneath,  and,  egad,  we'll  make  a  night  of  it. 

Lew.  That's  right,  Master  Robert,  and  I  love 
good  eating  and  drinking,  so  I'll  drink  with  you  if 
it  is  only  to  shew  you  I  like  your  company. 

Mar.  But  you  have  not  told  me  yet  about  this 
haunted  tower. 

Lew.  Well,  I  declare  I'm  glad  of  it  for  your 
sake,  for  I  am  sure  you  must  be  dry  after  telling 
such  a  long  story. 

Rob.  Come,  my  boys,  lend  me  a  hand.  {They 
bring  in  a  table  with  wine  and.ale.) 

Lew.  What  have  we  got  here  ? 

Rob.  Some  of  the  best  wine  in  Christendom,  my 
lad ;  ay,  and  some  of  the  best  ale  too,  which  to 
me,  is  the  best  of  all  liquors  ;  the  scurvy  old 
knave,  my  master,  who  I  dare  say  is  a-bed  and 
asleep,  little  thinks  the  honour  we  are  doing  to  his 
cellar. 

Lew.  and  Mar.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Rob.  Now  for  it,  my  boys  ;  here's  to  ye. 

CATCH.— ROBERT,  &c.  &c. 

As  now  we're  met,  a  jolly  set, 

•A  fiff  for  sack  or  sherry  : 
Our  ale  we'll  drink, 
And  our  cans  we'll  clink, 

And  ive'll  be  wond'rous  merry. 


Merry,  my  hearts — merry,  my  boys, 
We  II  sing  with  a  hey  down  derry, 
The  baron  himself  knows  no  such  joys, 
We  are  so  wond'rous  merry. 

Rob.  Come,  drink  about,  (sings.)  "  And  we'll 
be  wond'rous  merry." 

Lord  W.  (Behind.)  "And  we'll  be  wond'roas 
merry." 

Rob.  Hey  day  !  what's  that? 

Lew.  That  ?  oh  !  that's  an  echo,  I  suppose. 

Rob.  An  echo !  I  never  observed  one  here,  I — 

Mar.  O  Master  Robert,  isn't  this  the  chamber 
you  said  was  haunted  1 

Lew.  Egad  then,  it  is  haunted  by  a  jolly  spirit; 
so  here's  to  the  ghost!  (sings)  "And  we'll  be 
wond'rous  merrv." 

Lord  W.  (Behind.)  "  And  we'll  be  wond'rous 
merry."  (A  noise  underneath.) 

Rob.  W  hat  think  you  now  ?      - 

Lew.  Why  I  think  there's  a  damned  noise  in  the 
cellar.  (The  trap  door  that  Robert  had  pointed  to  is 
thrown  open  and  knocks  down  the  table,  which  they 
had  placed  on  it,  and  the  Baron  appears  coming 
through  it.) 

Bar.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient ;  pray 
don't  let  me  disturb  you  ;  pray  go  on  ;  my  butler 
here,  sets  you  a  good  example ;  so  pray  make 
free  with  my  property  :  upon  my  life,  this  is  a  very 
pretty  chamber  to  be  haunted  ;  the  ghost  has  an 
excellent  choice,  but  I  never  knew  that  your 
troubled  spirits  were  such  consumers  of  ale  and 
wine  before.  (A  knocking  at  the  door.)  Pray  who 
is  that?  Is  it  any  friend  of  your's,  gentlemen  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  please  your  worshipful  honour,  it  is 
only  Hubert  with  the  supper. 

Bar.  O  !  Hubert  with  the  supper,  is  it?  desire 
him  to  walk  in.  (The  Baron  opens  the  door.  Enter 
Hubert  with  some  beef  and  bread.)  Come  in,  Hu 
bert,  here  are  none  but  friends.  O  never  mind 
me,  come,  put  the  supper  on  the  table.  (Hubert 
puts  it  on  the  table,  and  exit.)  And  now,  gentlemen, 
sit  down  and  eat  heartily. 

Lew.  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  honour,  but  I 
am  not  hungry  now. 

Rob.  If  but  your  honour  would  but  hear  me. 

Baron.  O  !  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  honest 
Robert.  I  was  but  ill  situated  in  the  cellar  to 
hear  that  catch  you  sung  just  now.  Rogues!  ras 
cals  !  robbers !  whose  only  sign  of  fear  is,  you 
can't  bear  your  own  consciences,  so  you  are  afraid 
of  spirits;  where's  the  echo  you  conjur'd  up  just 
now? 

Rub.  Indeed,  my  lord,  we  heard  an  echo. 

Bar.  Did  you  ?  well,  sing  again  then,  and  let 
me  hear  it.  I'll  shew  you  a  pattern  of  resolution, 
you  rapscallions. 

Rob.  Now  mark,  my  lord.  (Sings.)  "  And  we'll 
be  woud'rous  merry." 

LordW.  (Behind  in  Robert's  voice.)  "And  we'll 
be  wond'rous  merry." 

Bar.  (Alarmed.)  Egad,  but  it's  an  odd  sort  of 
an  echo. 

Lew.  Suppose  your  honour  was  to  speak  to  it, 
perhaps  it  would  answer  yon  civilly. 

Bar.  O !  I  dare  say  it  will  have  a  proper  res 
pect  for  my  dignity  ;  what  are  you,  ghost  or  spirit? 

Lord  W.  (In  the  Baron's  voice.)  "  Ghost  or 
spirit." 

Bar.  (  Very  much  frightened.)  O  lord  !  O  lord  ! 
why,  why,  don't  some  of  you  speak  to  me  ?  what 
— what — are  yon  afraid  of?  Robert,  what  makes 
you  look  so  pale?  For  my  part — I — I — I  don't 
believe  in  apparitions  :  do  you,  friend  ?  (To  Lew.) 

Hugo.  (Behind.)  Lord  William,  my  dear  mas 
ter,  Lord  William  ! 

Rob.  Hark,  my  lord  ;  there's  a  voice. 

Bar.  Oh  !  I  am  a  lost  man  ;  but — whv  do  you 
all  tremble  so?  (A  bell  tolls.)  Oh  lord!  there's 
the  curfew  going  at  this  hour. 
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(Lord  William  throws  open  the  doors,  and  walks 
with  great  solemnity  in  his  father's  armour,  and  exit.) 

Bar.  O,  dear  me,  it  is  the  old  Baron's  ghost  !  I 
have  seen  him  wear  that  shield  and  helmet  a  thou 
sand  times. 

Lew.  (Looking  after  Lord  W.)  O,  my  lord; 
here's  more  miracles  !  the  spirit  has  met  some 
armed  men,  and  they  are  all  fighting  :  that's  right, 
that's  right ;  well  done,  my  boys  j  d —  they  have 
kill'd  the  ghost,  huzza. 
.  All.  Huz/a !  huzza! 

Bar.  Egad,  that's  rare  news  ;  come,  let's  go  and 
see  what  it's  all  about.  I'll  lead  the  way,  do  you 
follow  me — hey — no,  Robert,  you  shall  go  first ; 
no,  no,  stop,  come  back  ;  we'll  all  go  together, 
and  then  we  can  take  care  of  one  another. 

[Exeunt,  alarmed. 

SCENE  V. — An  Apartment  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  EDWARD  and  ADELA. 

Adda.  O  Edward !  I  am  frightened  to  death ! 
it  was  an  unlucky  day  for  us  when  I  turned  fine 
lady,  and  nothing  but  unlucky  days  have  we  had 
ever  since. 

Edw.  Lucky  or  unlucky,  I  fancy  there's  an  end 
of  them  now.  Bad  as  the  days  were,  I  wish  they 
were  to  come  over  again. 

Enter  BARON. 

Bar.  O  dear,  O  dear,  they  are  all  at  it. 

Edw.  What !  what  are  they  at  1 

Bar.  Why  fighting.  O  my  lady  Elinor,  why 
don't  you  order  your  soldiers  to  fall  on  1  O  how  I 
hate  a  man  that  will  not  fight. 

Adela.  What,  is  anybody  killed,  my  lord? 

Bar.  Killed,  why  we  shall  all  be  killed,  men, 
women  and  children. 

Enter  LADY  ELINOR. 

Lady  E.  For  shame,  my  lord ;  why  do  you 
stand  idle  here?  your  soldiers  call  on  you  to  head 
them ;  where's  my  brother  ? 

Bar.  Your  brother,  why  what  signifies  your 
brother  :  why  they  are  thirty  thousand  strong. 

Lady  E.  I  mean  the  lord  de  Courcy.  [Exit. 

Bar.  The  lord  de  Courcy  ?   why  an't  you — 

Adela.  O,  no,  indeed,  my  lord,  I  am  not ;  I  am 
quite  sick  of  passing  for  a  fine  lady. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  My  lord,  you  must  come  immediately,  they 
are  forcing  the  castle  gates  !  [Exit. 

Bar.  Forcing  the  castle  gates  !  O  lord,  I  shall 
die  of  a  fright  \  and  never  live  to  to  be  kill'd. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  VI.— A  Hall. 

Enter  EDWARD  and  ADELA, 

Edw.  They  have  gained  the  citadel,  and  we 
shall  be  put  to  the  sword. 

Enter  DE  COURCY,  LORD  WILLIAM,  andKnights. 

De  Cour.  Once  more,  my  noble  friend,  I  con 
gratulate  you  on  your  success. 

Enter  LADY  ELINOR,  CICELY,  and  CHARLES. 

Lady  E.  My  brother  ! 

De  Cour.  My  father  contracted  you  in  marriage 
to  the  young  Baron  of  Oakland ;  I  present  him  to 


eemed  him  my  enemy  till  I  knew  him  :  it 
y  pride  to  call  him  my  friend. 
W.  This  is  a  more  valuable  present,  my 


you,  I  deemed  him  m 
is  now  m 

Lord  W.  This  is  a  more  valuable  present,  my 
lord,  than  the  life  you  gave  me,  when  overpowered 
by  your  soldiers  in  the  garden  ^ou  still  thought  me 
your  enemy. 

Enter  the  BARON,  between  two  armed  men. 

Bar.  O  dear,  spare  my  life,  and  I'll  agree  to  any 
terms. 

Adela.  (To  Lord  William.)  Then,  sir,  begging 
your  pardon  for  my  boldness,  I  suppose  you  are 
the  ghost  we  heard  of? 

Bar.  Yes,  and  you,  I  suppose  are  the  sham  lady 
Elinor  we  have  heard  of;  egad,  now  I  find  how 
things  are,  I  have  reason  to  be  in  a  passion. 

Lord  W.  You,  sir,  (to  the  Baron,)  have  a  right 
to  an  explanation;  I  scorn  to  owe  my  title  to  force. 
I  am  confirmed  by  my  sovereign  in  the  dignity  and 
estates  of  my  father  :  be  assured,  however,  that  I 
shall  be  ambitious  to  prove  myself  your  friend. 

Bar.  And  that's  an  ambition  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  gratify  you  in. 

Lord  W.  (To  Edw.  and  Adela.)  As  for  this 
young  couple,  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  adding  to  their  store  of  Hymen's  comforts. 

Edw.  Thank  you,  my  lord  ;  I  begin  to  be  much 
less  inclined  to  nobility  after  the  bustle  I  have 
seen  to-night,  and  I'm  fain  to  comfort  myself  with 
the  old  remark,  "that  a  title  cannot  bestow  hap 
piness." 

Adela.  Yes,  but  I  can  though  ;  there  is  a  title  for 
which  I'd  give  up  all  others,  it  is  the  wife  of  my 
Edward. 

Lady  E.  My  fluttering  heart  cannot  express  the 
joy  it  feels  at  your  triumph.  (To  Lord  William.) 

Lord  W.  A  triumph  crowned  by  the  possession 
of  that  heart  which  now  approves  it. 

FINALE. 

The  banished  ills  of  heretofore 

At  happy  distance  viewing  ; 
Of  the  past  we'll  think  no  more, 

While  future  bliss  pursuing. 

When  engaged  in  pleasure's  chase, 

Never  look  behind  you; 
Back  if  you  should  turn  your  face, 

Misfortune's  dust  may  blind  you. 

LORD  WILLIAM  and  LADY  ELINOR. 

Here  let  the  titled  wedded  pair, 
A  lesson  take  from  humble  life  ; 

Nor  in  the  lady  and  the  lord, 

Forget  the  husband,  and  the  wife. 

Ne'er  shall  th'  example  us  reprove, 

Whose  proudest  boast  shall  be  our  love. 

SESTETTO. 

The  present  hour  is  ever  ready, 

To  assume  a  smiling  face  ; 
If  to  wisdom's  counsels  steady, 

Pleasure's  precepts  you  embrace. 
Edward.   Tho'  no  more  I  am  a  lord, 

Give  my  love  but  this  reward, 
Rank  and  title  I  forego. 
Adela.      No,  my  Edward,  say  not  so. 

CHORUS. 

The  banished  ills,  tfc. 


THE  BUSY  BODY; 

A  COMEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS.— BY  MRS.  CENTLIVRE. 


Act  II.— Scene  I. 


SIR  GEORGE  AIRY 
SIR   FRANCIS   GRIPE 
SIR  JEALOUS  TRAFFICK 


CHARACTERS. 

CHARLES 
MARPLOT 
WHISPER 


MIRANDA 
ISABINDA 
PATCH 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— The  Part. 
Enter  SIR  GEORGE  AIRY,  meeting  CHARLES. 

Charles.  Ha!  Sir  George  Airy,  a  birding  thus 
early  !  What  forbidden  game  roused  you  so  soon! 
for  no  lawful  occasion  could  invite  a  person  of  your 
figure  abroad  at  such  unfashionable  hours. 

Sir  G.  There  are  some  men,  Charles,  whom 
ortune  has  left  free  from  inquietudes,  who  are  dili 
gently  studious  to  find  out  ways  and  means  to  make 
themselves  uneasy. 

Charles,  Is  it  possible  that  anything  in  nature 
can  ruffle  the  temper  of  a  man  whom  the  four  sea 
sons  of  the  year  compliment  with  as  many  thousand 
pounds  ;  nay,  and  a  father  at  rest  with  his  ances 
tors. 

Sir  G.  Why,  there  it  is  now  !  a  man  that  wants 
money  thinks  none  can  be  unhappy  that  has  it; 
but  my  affairs  are  in  such  a  whimsical  posture, 
that  it  will  require  a  calculation  of  my  nativity  to 
find  if  my  gold  will  relieve  me  or  not. 

Charles.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  never  consult  the  stars 
about  that ;  gold  has  a  power  beyond  them.  Then 
what  can  thy  business  be  that  gold  won't  serve 
thee  in. 

Sir  G.  Why  I'm  in  love. 

Charles.  In  love  !  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  in  love  !  Ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha !  with  what,  pr'ythee  ?  a  cherubin  ? 

Sir  G.  No  ;  with  a  woman. 

Charles.  A  woman  !  good.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
and  gold  not  help  thee? 


Sir  G.  But  suppose  I'm  in  love  with  two  ? 

Charles.  Ay,  if  thou'rt  in  love  with  two  hundred, 
gold  will  fetch  them,  I  warrant  thee,  boy.  But 
who  are  they?  who  are  they?  come. 

Sir  G.  One  is  a  lady  whose  face  I  never  saw, 
but  witty  to  a  miracle ;  the  other  beautiful  as  Ve 
nus — 

Charles.  And  a  fool. 

Sir  G.  For  aught  I  know,  for  I  never  spoke  to 
her  ;  but  you  can  inform  me.  I  am  charmed  by 
the  wit  of  the  one,  and  die  for  the  beauty  of  the 
other. 

Charles.  And  pray  which  are  you  in  quest  of 
now? 

Sir  G,  I  prefer  the  sensual  pleasure ;  I'm  for 
her  I've  seen,  who  is  thy  father's  ward,  Miranda. 

Charles.  Nay,  then  I  pity  you  ;  for  the  Jew,  my 
father,  will  no  more  part  with  her  and  thirty  thou 
sand  pounds  than  he  would  with  a  guinea  to  keep 
me  from  starving. 

Sir  G.  Now  you  see  gold  can't  do  everything, 
Charles. 

Clutrles.  Yes ;  for  it  is  her  gold  that  bars  my 
father's  gate  against  you. 

Sir  G.  Why,  if  he  be  this  avaricious  wretch, 
how  cam'st  thou  by  such  a  liberal  education  ? 

Charles.  Not  a  sous  out  of  his  pocket,  I  assure 
you  :  I  had  an  uncle  who  defrayed  that  charge  ; 
but  for  some  little  wildness  of  youth,  though  he 
made  me  his  heir,  left  dad  my  guardian  till  I  came 
to  years  of  discretion,  which  I  presume  the  old 
gentleman  will  never  think  I  am  ;  and  now  he  h?is 
got  the  estate  into  his  clutches,  it  does  me  no 
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more  good  than  if  it  lay  in  Prester  John's  domi 
nions. 

Sir  G.  What,  canst  thou  find  no  stratagem  to 
redeem  it? 

Charles.  I  have  made  many  essays  to  no  pur 
pose  ;  though  want,  the  mistress  of  invention,  still 
tempts  me  on,  yet  still  the  old  fox  is  too  cunning 
for  me.  I  am  upon  my  last  project,  which  if  it 
fails,  then  for  my  last  refuge,  a  brown  musket. 

Sir  G.  What  is't?  can  I  assist  thee? 

Charles.  Not  yet;  when  you  can,  I  have  confi 
dence  enough  in  you  to  ask  it. 

Sir  G.  I  am  always  ready.  But  what  does  he 
intend  to  do  with  Miranda?  Is  she  to  be  sold  in 
private,  or  will  he  put  her  up  by  way  of  auction, 
at  who  bids  most?  If  so,  'egad  I'm  for  him  ;  my 
gold,  as  you  say,  shall  be  subservient  to  my  plea 
sure. 

Charles.  To  deal  ingenuously  with  you,  Sir 
George,  I  know  very  little  of  her  or  home;  for 
since  my  uncle's  death,  and  my  return  from  travel, 
I  have  never  been  well  with  my  father;  he  thinks 
my  expenses  too  great,  and  I  his  allowance  too 
little  ;  he  never  sees  me  but  he  quarrels,  and  to 
avoid  that  I  shun  his  house  as  much  as  possible. 
The  report  is  he  intends  to  marry  her  himself. 

Sir  G.  Can  she  consent  to  it  ? 

Charles.  Yes  faith,  so  they  say  ;  but  I  tell  you  I 
am  wholly  ignorant  of  the  matter.  I  fancy  she 
plays  the  mother-in-law  already,  and  sets  the 
old  gentleman  on  to  do  mischief. 

Sir  G.  Then  I  have  your  free  consent  to  get 
her? 

Charles.  Ay,  and  my  helping  hand,  if  occasion 
be. 

Sir  G.  Poh !  yonder's  a  fool  coming  this  way  ; 
let's  avoid  him. 

Charles.  What,  Marplot?  No,  no,  he's  my  in 
strument  ;  there's  a  thousand  conveniences  in  him; 
he'll  lend  me  his  money,  when  he  has  any,  run  of 
my  errands  and  be  proud  on  it ;  in  short  he'll  pimp 
for  me,  lie  for  me,  drink  for  me,  do  anything  but 
fight  for  me," and  that  I  trust  to  my  own  arm  for. 

Sir  G.  Nay,  then  he's  to  be  endured ;  I  never 
knew  his  qualifications  before.  {Retires.) 

Enter  MARPLOT,  with  a  patch  across  his  face. 

Mar.  Dear  Charles,  your's.  Ha !  Sir  George 
Airy  !  the  man  in  the  world  I  have  an  ambition  to 
be  known  to.  {Aside.)  Give  me  thy  hand  dear  boy. 
(To  Charles.) 

Charles.  A  good  assurance !  But  harkye,  how 
came  your  beautiful  countenance  clouded  in  the 
wrong  place? 

Mar.  I  must  confess  'tis  a  little  mal-a-propos  ; 
but  no  matter  for  that.  A  word  with  you,  Charles. 
Pr'ythee  introduce  me  to  Sir  George,  he  is  a  man 
of  wit,  and  I'd  give  ten  guineas  to — 

Charles.  When  you  have  them  you  mean. 

Mar.  Ay,  when  I  have  them;  poh,  plague, 
you  cut  the  thread  of  my  discourse.  I  would  give 
ten  guineas,  I  say,  to  be  ranked  in  his  acquaintance. 
But,  pr'jthee,  introduce  me. 

Charles.  Well,  on  condition  you'll  give  us  a 
true  account  how  you  came  by  that  mourningnose, 
I  will. 

Mar.  I'll  do  it. 

Charles.  Sir  George,  here's  a  gentleman  has  a 
passionate  desire  to  kiss  your  hand. 

Sir  G.  ( Advancing. ~)  Oh  !  I  honour  men  of  the 
sword ;  and  I  presume  this  gentleman  is  lately 
come  from  Spain  or  Portugal,  by  his  scars. 

Mar.  No,  really,  Sir  George,  mine  sprung  from 
civil  fury.  Happening  last  night  to  step  into  the 
groom-porter's,  I  had  a  strong  inclination  to  go 
ten  guineas  with  a  sort  of  a,  sort  of  a — kind  of  a 
milksop,  as  I  thought.  A  plague  of  the  dice!  he 
flung  out,  and  my  pockets  being  empty,  as  Charles 


knows  they  often  are,  he  proved  a  surly  North 
Briton,  and  broke  my  face  for  my  deficiency. 

Sir  G.  Ha, "ha!  aiid  did  not  you  draw? 

Mar.  Draw,  sir !  why  I  did  but  lay  my  hand 
upon  my  sword  to  make  a  swift  retreat,  and  he 
roared  out,  'Now  the  deelama  saul,  sir,  gin  ye 
touch  yer  steel  I  se  whip  mine  through  yer  wem.' 

Sir  G.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Charles.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Safe  was  the  word 
So  you  walked  off,  I  suppose. 

Mar.  Yes,  for  I  avoid  fighting,  purely  to  be 
serviceable  to  my  friends,  you  know. 

Sir  G.  Your  friends  are  much  obliged  to  you, 
sir  ;  I  hope  you  will  rank  me  in  that  number. 

Mar.  Sir 'George,  a  bow  from  the  side-box,  01 
to  be  seen  in  your  chariot,  binds  me  ever  your's. 

Sir  G.  Trifles ;  you  may  command  them  when 
you  please. 

Charles.  Provided  he  may  command  you. 

Mar.  Me  !  why  I  live  for  no  other  purpose.  Sir 
George,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  caressed  by  most 
of  the  reigning  toasts  of  the  town  :  I'll  tell  them 
you  are  the  finest  gentleman — 

Sir  G.  No,  no,  pr'ythee  let  me  alone  to  tell  the 
ladies  my  parts.  Can  you  convey  a  letter  upon 
occasion,  or  deliver  a  message  with  an  air  of  bu 
siness,  ha  ? 

Mar.  With  the  assurance  of  a  page  and  the  gra 
vity  of  a  statesman. 

Sir  G.  You  know  Miranda? 

Mar.  What !  my  sister  ward !  why,  her  guar 
dian  is  mine  ;  we  are  fellow  sufferers.  Ah!  he  is  a 
covetous,  cheating,  sanctified  curmudgeon :  thai 
Sir  Francis  Gripe  is  a  d — 'd  old — hypocritical — 

Charles.  Hold,  hold;  I  suppose,  friend,  you 
forget  that  he  is  my  father. 

Mar.  I  ask  your  pardon,  Charles,  but  it  is  for 
your  sake  I  hate  him.  Well,  I  say,  the  world  is 
mistaken  in  him ;  his  outside  piety  makes  him 
every  man's  executor,  and  his  inside  cunning 
makes  him  every  heir's  gaoler.  'Egad,  Charles, 
I'm  half  persuaded  that  thou  art  some  ward  too, 
and  never  of  his  getting;  for  never  were  two 
things  so  unlike  as  you  and  your  father  ;  he  scrapes 
up  everything,  and  thou  spendest  everything ; 
everybody  is  indebted  to  him,  and  thou  art  indebt 
ed  to  everybody. 

Charles.  You  are  very  free,  Mr.  Marplot. 

Mar.  Ay,  I  give  and  take,  Charles  j  you  maybe 
as  free  with  me,  you  know. 

Sir  G.  A  pleasant  fellow. 

Charles.  The  dog  is  diverting  sometimes,  or 
there  would  be  no  enduring  his  impertinence.  He 
is  pressing' to  be  employed,  and  willing  to  execute; 
but  some  ill  fate  generally  attends  all  he  un 
dertakes,  and  he  oftener  spoils  an  intrigue  than 
helps  it. 

Mar.  I  have  always  your  good  word;  but  if  I 
miscarry,  'tis  none  of  my  fault ;  I  follow  my  in 
structions. 

Charles.  Yes,  witness  the  merchant's  wife. 

Mar.  Pish,  poh  !  that  was  an  accident. 

SirG.  What  was  it, pr'ythee? 

Mar.  Nay,  Charles,  now  don't  expose  your 
friend. 

Charles.  Why,  you  must  know  I  had  lent  a  cer 
tain  merchant  my  hunting  horses,  and  was  to  have 
met  his  wife  in  his  absence.  Sending  him  along 
with  my  groom  to  make  the  compliment,  and  to 
deliver  a  letter  to  the  lady  at  the  same  time,  what 
does  he  do  but  gives  the  husband  the  letter  and 
offers  her  the  horses. 

Mar.  Why  to  be  sure  I  did  offer  her  the  hor 
ses,  and  I  remember  you  was  even  with  me,  for 
you  denied  the  letter  to  be  yours,  and  swore  I  had 
a  design  upon  her,  which  my  bones  paid  for. 

Charles.  Come,  Sir  George,  let  us  walk  round,  if 
you  are  not  engaged,  for  I  have  sent  my  man  upon 
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a  little  earnest  business,  and  I  have  ordered  him  to 
bring  rae  the  answer  into  the  park. 

Mar.  Business  !  and  I  not  know  it !  'Egad  I'll 
watch  him.  (Aside.) 

Sir  G.  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  Charles,  I  am 
to  meet  your  father. 

Charles.  My  father! 

Sir  G.  Ay,  and  about  the  oddest  bargain  per 
haps  you  ever  heard  of;  but  I'll  not  impart  till  I 
know  the  success. 

Mar.  What  can  his  business  be  with  Sir  Fran 
cis]  Now  would  I  give  all  the  world  to  know  it. 
Why  the  devil  should  not  one  know  every  man's 
concerns?  (Aside.) 

Charles.  Prosperity  to't,  whatever  it  be  :  I  have 
private  affairs  too :  over  a  bottle  we'll  compare 
notes. 

Mar.  Charles  knows  I  love  a  glass  as  well  as  any 
man  ;  I'll  make  one  ;  shall  it  be  to-night?  I  long  to 
know  their  secrets.  (Aside.) 

Enter  WHISPER. 

Whis.  Sir,  sir,  Mrs.  Patch  says  Isabinda's  Spa 
nish  father  has  quite  spoiled  the  plot,  and  she  can 
not  meet  you  in  the  park,  but  he  infallibly  will  go 
out  this  afternoon,  she^says  ;  but  I  must  step  again 
to  know  the  hour. 

Mar.  What  did  Whisper  say  now  ?  I  shall  go 
stark  mad  if  I'm  not  let  into  the  secret.  (Aside.) 

Charles.  Curst  misfortune ! 

Mar.  Curst !  what's  curst,  Charles? 

Charles.  Come  along  with  me;  my  heart  feels 
pleasure  at  her  name.  Sir  George,  yours ;  we'll 
meet  at  the  old  place,  the  usual  hour. 

Sir  G.  Agreed,  I  think  I  see  Sir  Francis  yon 
der.  [Exit. 

Charles.  Marplot,  you  must  excuse  me ;  I  am 
engaged.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Engaged!  Egad,  I'll  engage  my  lite  I'll 
know  what  your  engagement  is.  [Exit. 

Enter  MIRANDA. 

Mir.  Let  the  chair  wait.  My  servant,  that  dog 
ged  Sir  George,  said  he  was  in  the  park. 

Enter  PATCH. 

Ha  !  Miss  Patch  alone  !  did  'not  you  tell  me  you 
had  contrived  a  way  to  bring  Isabinda  to  the  park  ? 

Patch.  Oh,  madam,  yonr  ladyship  cannot  ima 
gine  what  a  wretched  disappointment  we  have  met 
with!  Just  as  I  had  fetched  a  suit  of  my  clothes 
for  a  disguise,  comes  my  old  master  into  his  closet, 
which  is  right  against  her  chamber  door :  this 
struck  us  into  a  terrible  fright ;  at  length  I  put  on 
a  grave  face,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  at  leisure 
for  his  chocolate?  in  hopes  to  draw  him  out  of  his 
hole;  but  he  snapp'd  mj  nose  off:  "  No,  I  shall 
be  busy  here  these  two  hours."  At  which  my 
poor  mistress,  seeing  no  way  of  escape,  ordered 
ine  to  wait  on  your  ladyship  with  the  sad  relation. 

Mir.  Unhappy  Isabinda  !  was  ever  anything  so 
unaccountable  as  the  humour  of  Sir  Jealous 
Traffick? 

Patch.  Oh,  madam,  it's  his  living  so  long  in 
Spain  ;  he  vows  he'll  spend  half  his  estate  but  he'll 
be  a  parliament  man,  on  purpose  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  women  to  wear  veils,  and  other  odious  Spanish 
customs.  He  swears  it  is  the  height  of  impu 
dence  to  have  a  woman  seen  barefaced  even  at 
church,  and  scarce  believes  there's  a  true  begotten 
child  in  the  city. 

Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  how  the  old  fool  torments 
himself  !  Suppose  he  could  introduce  his  rigid 
rules,  does  he  think  we  could  not  match  them  in 
contrivance?  No,  no!  let  the  tyrant  man  make  what 
laws  he  will,  if  there's  a  woman  under  the  govern 
ment,  I  warrant  she  finds  a  way  to  break  them. 


Is  his  mind  set  upon  the  Spaniard  fora  son-in-law, 
still  ? 

Patch.  Ay,  and  he  expects  him  by  the  next 
fleet,  which  drives  his  daughter  to  melancholy  and 
despair.  But  madam,  I  find  you  retain  the  same 
gay,  cheerful  spirit  you  had  when  I  waited  on  your 
ladyship.  My  lady  "is  mighty  good-humoured  too, 
and  I  have  found  a  way  to  make  Sir  Jealous  be 
lieve  I  am  wholly  in  his  interest,  when  my  real  de 
sign  is  to  serve  her  :  he  makes  me  her  gaoler,  and 
I  set  her  at  liberty. 

Mir.  I  knew  thy  prolific  brain  would  be  of  sin 
gular  service  to  her,  or  I  had  not  parted  with  thee 
to  her  father. 

Patch.  But,  madam,  the  report  is  that  you  are 
going  to  marry  your  guardian. 

Mir.  It  is  necessary  such  a  report  should  be, 
Patch. 

Patch.  But  is  it  true,  madam? 

Mir.  That's  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Patch.  I  thought  it  was  only  the  old  strain, 
coaxing  him  still  for  yonr  own,  and  railing  at  all 
the  young  fellows  about  town  :  in  my  mind  now, 
you  are  as  ill  plagued  with  your  guardian,  madam, 
as  my  lady  is  with  her  father. 

Mir.  No,  I  have  liberty,  wench  ;  that  she  wants: 
what  would  she  give  now  to  be  in  this  dishabille 
in  the  open  air,  nay  more,  in  pursuit  of  the  young 
fellow  she  likes  ?  for  that's  my  case,  I  assure  you. 

Patch.  As  for  that,  madam,  she's  even  with  you; 
for  though  she  cannot  come  abroad,  we  have  a  way 
to  bring  him  home  in  spite  of  old  Argus. 

Mir.  Now,  Patch,  your  opinion  of  my  choice, 
for  here  he  comes.  Ha!  my  guardian  with  him! 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?  I'm  sure  Sir 
Francis  can't  know  me  in  this  dress.  Let's  ob« 
serve  them.  (They  withdraw.) 

Enter  SIR  FRANCIS  GRIPE  and  SIR  GEORGE 
AIRY. 

Sir  F.  Verily,  Sir  George,  thou  wilt  repent 
throwing  away  thy  money  so,  for  I  tell  thee  sin 
cerely,  Miranda,  my  charge  does  not  like  a  young 
fellow;  they  are  all  vicious,  and  seldom  make 
good  husbands  ;  In  sober  sadness  she  cannot  abide 
them. 

Mir.  (Peeping.)  In  sober  sadness  you  are  mis 
taken.  What  can  this  mean  ? 

Sir  G.  Lookye,  Sir  Francis,  whether  she  can 
or  cannot  abide  young  fellows  is  not  the  business  : 
will  you  take  the  fifty  guineas? 

Sir  F.  In  good  troth  I  will  not ;  for  I  knew  thy 
father,  he  was  a  hearty  wary  man,  and  I  cannot 
consent  that  his  son  should  squander  away  what 
he  saved  to  no  purpose. 

Mir.  (Peeping.)  Now,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
what  bargain  can  he  be  driving  about  me  for  fifty 
guineas? 

Sir  G.  Well,  Sir  Francis,  since  you  are  so  con 
scientious  for  my  father's  sake,  then  permit  me  the 
favour  gratis. 

Sir  F.  No  verily ;  if  thou  dost  not  buy  thy  ex 
perience  thou  wilt  never  be  wise ;  therefore  give 
me  a  hundred  and  try  thy  fortune. 

Sir  G.  The  scruples  arose,  I  find,  from  the 
scanty  sum.  Let  me  see — a  hundred  guineas. 
(  Takes  the  money  out  of  a  purse  and  chinks  it.)  Ha  ! 
they  have  a  very  pretty  sound,  and  a  very  pleasing 
look.  But  then,  Miranda;  but  if  she  should  be 
cruel — 

Sir  F.  Ay,  do  consider  on't.     He,  he,  he  ! 

Sir  G.  No,  I'll  do  it.  Come,  to  the  point ; 
here  is  the  gold ;  sum  up  the  conditions.  (Sir 
Francis  putts  out  a  paper.) 

Mir.  (Peeping.)  Ay,  for  heaven's  sake  do,  for 
my  expectation  is  on  the  rack. 

Sir  F.  Well,  at  your  peril  be  it. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  ay,  go  on. 
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Sir  F.  Imprimis,  you  are  to  be  admitted  into 
my  house  in  order  to  move  your  suit  to  Miranda, 
for  the  space  often  minutes,  without  let  or  moles 
tation,  provided  I  remain  in  the  same  room. 

Sir  G.  But  out  of  ear-shot. 

Sir  F.  Well,  well,  I  don't  desire  to  hear  what 
you  say  ;  ba,  ha,  ha  !  in  consideration  I  am  to  have 
that  purse  and  a  hundred  guineas. 

Sir  G.  Take  it.  (Gives  him  the  purse.)  And  this 
agreement  is  to  be  performed  to-day. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay  ;  the  sooner  the  better.  Poor 
fool !  how  Miranda  and  I  shall  laughathira!  (Aside.) 
well  Sir  George,  ha,  ha,  ha !  take  the  last  sound  of 
your  guineas,  ha,  ha,  ha!  [Chinks them.  Exit. 

Mir.  (Peeping.)  Sure  he  does  not  know  that  I 
am  Miranda. 

Sir  G.  A  very  extraordinary  bargain  I  have 
made,  truly  ;  if  she  should  be  really  in  love  with 
this  old  cuft'now.  Psha  !  that's  morally  impossi 
ble.  But  then,  what  hopes  have  I  to  succeed  1  I 
never  spoke  to  her. 

Mir.  (Peeping.)  Say  you  so?  then  I  am  safe. 

Sir  G.  What  though  my  tongue  never  spoke, 
my  eyes  said  a  thousand  things,  and  my  hopes 
flattered  me  her's  answered  them.  If  I  am  lucky 
—if  not,  it  is  but  a  hundred  guineas  thrown  away. 
(Miranda  comes  forward.) 

Mir.  Upon  what,  Sir  George  1 

Sir  G.  Ha  !  my  incognita!  upon  a  woman,  ma 
dam. 

Mir.  They  are  the  worst  things  you  can  deal  in, 
and  damage  the  soonest ;  your  very  breath  des 
troys  them,  and  I  fear  you'll  never  see  your  re 
turn,  Sir  George,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  G.  Were  they  more  brittle  than  china,  and 
dropped  to  pieces  with  a  touch,  every  atom  of  her 
I  have  ventured  at,  if  she  is  but  mistress  of  thy 
wit,  balances  ten  times  the  sum.  Pr'ythee,  let  me 
see  thy  face. 

Mir.  By  no  means  ;  that  may  spoil  your  opinion 
of  my  sense. 

Sir  G.  Rather  confirm  it,  madam. 

Patch.  So  rob  the  lady  of  your  gallantry,  sir. 

Sir  G.  No  child,  a  dish  of  chocolate  in  the  morn 
ing  never  spoils  my  dinner  ;  the  other  lady  I  de 
sign  for  a  set  meal ;  so  there's  no  danger. 

Mir.  Matrimony!  ha,  ha,  ha  !  what  crimes  have 
you  committed  against  the  god  of  love,  that  he 
should  revenge  them  so  severely,  as  to  stamp  hus 
band  on  your  forehead? 

Sir  G.  For  my  folly,  in  having  so  often  met  you 
here  without  pursuing  the  laws  of  nature  and  ex 
ercising  her  commands  :  but  I  resolve  ere  we 
part  now  to  know  who  you  are,  where  you  live, 
what  kind  of  flesh  and  blood  your  face  is  j  there 
fore  unmask,  and  don't  put  me  to  the  trouble  of 
doing  it  for  you. 

Mir.  My  face  is  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with 
my  hand,  Sir  George  ;  which  if  you  will  be  so  rude 
to  provoke— 

Sir  G.  You'll  apply  to  my  cheek ;  the  ladies' 
favours  are  always  welcome,  but  I  must  have  that 
cloud  withdrawn.  (Taking  hold  of  her.)  Remem 
ber  you  are  in  the  park,  child ;  and  what  a  ter 
rible  thing  would  it  be  to  lose  this  pretty  white 
hand! 

Mir.  And  how  it  will  sound  in  a  chocolate- 
house,  that.  Sir  George  Airy  rudely  pulled  off  a 
lady's  mask,  when  he  had  given  her  his  honour 
that  he  never  would,  directly  or  indirectly,  endea 
vour  to  know  her  till  she  gave  him  leave? 

Sir  G.  But  if  that  lady  thinks  fit  to  pursue  and 
meet  me  at  every  turn,  like  some  troubled  spirit, 
shall  I  be  blamed  if  I  inquire  into  the  reality!  I 
would  have  nothing  dissatisfied  in  a  female  shape. 

Mir.  What  shall  I  do  ?  (Pauses.) 

Sir  G.  Ay,  pr'ythee,  consider,  for  thou  shalt 
find  me  very  much  at  thy  service. 


[ACT  II. 

Patch.  Suppose,  sir,  the  lady  should  be  in 
love  with  you. 

Sir  G.  Oh !  I'll  return"  the  obligation  in  a  mo 
ment. 

Patch.  And  marry  her  1 

Sir  G.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  that's  not  the  way  to  love 
her,  child. 

Mir.  If  he  discovers  me  I  shall  die.  Which 
way  shall  I  escape?  let  me  see.  (Pauses.) 

Sir  G.  Well,  madam. 

Mir.  I  have  it.  Sir  George,  'tis  fit  you  should 
allow  something  ;  if  you'll  excuse  my  face,  and 
turn  your  back  (if  you  look  upon  me  I  shall  sink, 
even  masked  as  I  am,)  I  will  confess  why  I  have 
engaged  you  so  often,  who  I  am,  and  where  I  live. 

Sir  G.  Well  to  shew  you  I  am  a  man  of  honour, 
I  accept  the  conditions:  let  me  but  once  know 
those,  and  the  face  won't  be  long  a  secret  to  me. 

Patch.  What  do  you  mean,  madam  1  (Aside  to 
Miranda. ) 

Mir.  To  get  off.  (Aside  to  Patch.) 

Sir  G.  "Tis  something  indecent  to  turn  one's 
back  upon  a  lady  ;  but  you  command,  and  I  obey. 
(  Turns  his  back.)  Come,  madam,  begin. 

Mir.  First,  then,  it  was  my  unhappy  lot  to  see 
you  at  Paris  (Draws  back  a  little  way,  and  speaks,) 
at  a  ball  upon  a  birth-day ;  your  shape  and  air 
charmed  my  eyes,  your  wit  and  complaisance  my 
soul,  and  from  that  fatal  night  I  loved  you.  (Draw 
ing  back.) 

And  when  you  left  the  place,  grief  seiz'd  me  so, 
Nor  rest  my  heart,  nor  sleep  my  eyes  could  know  ; 
Last  I  resolv'da  hazardous  point  to  try, 
And  quit  the  place  in  search  of  liberty. 

[Exit,  followed  by  Patch. 

Sir  G.  Excellent.  I  hope  she's  handsome.  Well 
now,  madam,  to  the  two  other  things,  your  name, 
and  where  you  live.  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  this 
confession  will  not  be  lost  upon  me.  Nay,  pr'y 
thee,  don't  weep,  but  go  on,  for  I  find  my  heart 
melts  in  thy  behalf.  Speak  quickly,  or  I 
shall  turn  about.  Not  yet ;  poor  lady  !  she  expects 
I  should  comfort  her,  and  to  do  her  justice,  she 
has  said  enough  to  encourage  me.  (Turns  about.) 
Ha !  gone !  the  devil !  jilted !  Why,  what  a  tale 
she  has  invented,  of  Paris,  balls,  and  birth-days  ! 
'Egad,  I'd  give  ten  guineas  to  know  who  the 
gipsy  is.  A  curse  of  my  folly ;  I  deserve  to  lose 
her.  What  woman  can  forgive  a  man  that  turns 
his  back! 

The  bold  and  resolute  in  love  and  war 
To  conquer  take  the  right  and  swiftest  way  • 
The  boldest  lover  soonest  gains  the  fair, 
As  courage  makes  the  rudest  force  obey: 
Take  no  denial,  and  the  dames  adore  ye; 
Closely  pursue  them,  and  they  fall  before  ye. 


[Exit. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Sir  Francis  Gripe's  house. 
Enter  SIR  FRANCIS  GRIPE  and  MIRANDA. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh  !  I  shall  die  with 
laughing  :  the  most  romantic  adventure.  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  what  does  the  odious  young  fop  mean  !  A 
hundred  pieces  to  talk  ten  minutes  with  me  !  ha 
ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

SirF.  And  I  am  to  be  by  too,  there's  the  jest ; 
adad,  if  it  had  been  in  private,  I  should  not  have 
cared  to  trust  the  young  dog. 

Mir.  Indeed  and  indeed  but  you  might,  gardy. 
Now  methinks  there's  nobody  handsomer  thau 
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you:  so  neat,  so  clean,  so  good  humoured,  and  so 
loving, 

Sir  F.  Pretty  rogue,  pretty  rogue  !  and  so  thou 
slialt  find  me,  if  thou  dost  prefer  thy  gardy  before 
these  capere"rs  of  the  age  :  thou  shalt  outshine  the 
queen's  box  on  an  opera  night  ;  thou  shalt  be  the 
en vy  of  the  ring(for  I  will  carry  thee  to  Hyde-park, ) 
and  thy  equipage  shall  surpass  the — what  d'ye  call 
'em  ambassador's. 

Mir.  Nay,  I  am  sure  the  discreet  part  of  my  sex 
will  envy  me  more  for  the  inside  furniture,  when 
you  are  in  it,  than  my  outside  equipage. 

Sir  F.  A  cunning  baggage,  i'faith  thou  art,  and 
a  wise  one  too  !  and  to  shew  thee  that  thou  hast 
not  chose  amiss,  I'll  this  moment  disinherit  my 
son  and  settle  my  whole  estate  upon  thee. 

Mir.  There's  an  old  rogue  now.  (Aside.)  No 
gardy,  I  would  not  have  your  name  be  so  black  in 
the  world.  You  know  my  father's  will  runs  that 
I  am  not  to  possess  my  estate,  without  your  con 
sent,  till  I  am  five-and-twenty ;  you  shall  only 
abate  the  odd  seven  years,  and  make  me  mistress 
of  my  estate  to-day,  and  I'll  make  you  master  of 
my  person  to-morrow. 

Sir  F.  Humph  !  that  may  not  be  safe.  No, 
chargy,  I'll  settle  it  upon  thee  for  pin-money,  and 
that  will  be  every  bit  as  well,  thouknowest. 

Mir.  Unconscionable  old  wretch !  bribe  me 
with  my  own  money  !  Which  way  shall  I  get  out 
of  his  hands?  (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Well,  what  art  thou  thinking  on,  my 
girl,  ha  !  how  to  banter  Sir  George  1 

Mir.  I  must  not  pretend  to  banter ;  he  knows 
my  tongue  too  well.  {Aside.)  No,  gardy,  I  have 
thought  of  a  way  will  confound  him  more  than  all 
I  could  say,  if  I  could  talk  to  him  seven  years. 

Sir  F.  How's  that?  oh!  I'm  transported,  I'm 
ravished,  I'm  mad. 

Mir.  It  would  make  you  mad  if  you  knew  all. 
(Aside.)  I'll  not  answer  him  a  word,  but  be  dumb 
to  all  he  says, 

SirF.  Dumb!  good;  ha,  ha,  ha!  Excellent! 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  think  I  have  you  now,  Sir 
George.  Dumb  !  he'll  go  distracted  ;  well,  she  is 
the  wittiest  rogue.  Ha,  ha!  dumb!  I  can't  but 
laugh,  ha,  ha !  to  think  how  d — 'd  mad  he'll  be 
when  he  finds  he  has  given  his  money  away  for  a 
dumb  shew  !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mir.  Nay,  gardy,  if  he  did  but  know  my 
thoughts  of  him  it  would  make  him  ten  times  mad 
der  ;  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

•Sir  F.  Ay,  so  it  would,  chargy,  to  hold  him  in 
such  derision,  to  scorn  to  answer  him,  to  be  dumb; 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Enter  CHARLES. 

Sir  F.  How  now,  sirrah  !  who  let  you  in  ? 

Charles.  My  necessities,  sir. 

Sir  F.  Your  necessities  are  very  impertinent, 
and  ought  to  have  sent  before  they  entered. 

Charles.  Sir,  I  knew  it  was  a  word  would  gain 
admittance  no  where. 

Sir  F.  Then,  sirrah,  how  durst  you  rudely 
thrust  that  upon  your  father  which  nobody  else 
would  admit. 

Charles.  Sure  the  name  of  a  son  is  a  sufficient 
plea  !  I  ask  this  lady's  pardon,  if  I  have  intruded. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay,  ask  her  pardon  and  her  blessing 
too,  if  you  expect  any  thing  from  me. 

Mir.  I  believe  your's,  Sir  Francis,  and  a  purse 
of  guineas,  would  be  more  material.  Your  son 
may  have  business  with  you  ;  I'll  retire. 

SirF.  I  guess  his  business,  but  I'll  dispatch 
him  ;  I  expect  the  knight  every  minute  :  you'll  be 
in  readiness  ? 

Mir.  Certainly.  My  expectation  is  more  upon 
the  wing  than  yours,  old  gentleman. 

[Aside  and  Exit. 


Sir  F.  Well,  sir. 

Charles.  Nay,  it  is  very  ill,  sir  ;  my  circum 
stances  are,  I'm  sure. 

SirF.  And  what's  that  to  me,  sir?  your  ma 
nagement  should  have  made  them  better. 

Charles.  If  you  please  to  entrust  me  with  the 
management  of  my  estate,  I  shall  endeavour  it,  sir. 

Sir  F.  What,  to  set  upon  a  card,  and  buy  a 
lady's  favour  at  the  price  of  a  thousand  pieces,  to 
rig  out  an  equipage  for  a  wench,  or  by  your  careless 
ness  to  enrich  your  steward  to  fine  for  sheriff,  or 
put  up  for  a  parliament  man. 

Charles.  I  hope  I  should  not  spend  it  this  way  : 
however,  I  ask  only  for  what  my  uncle  left  me; 
yours  you  may  dispose  of  as  you  please,  sir. 

Sir  F.  That  I  shall,  out  of  your  reach,  I  assure 
you,  sir.  Adad,  these  young  fellows  think  old 
men  get  estates  for  nothing  but  for  them  to  squander 
away  in  dicing,  wenching,  drinking,  dressing,  and 
so  forth. 

Charles.  I  think  I  was  born  a  gentleman,  sir ; 
I  am  sure  my  uncle  bred  me  like  one. 

Sir  F.  From  which  you  would  infer,  sir,  that 
gambling  and  wenching  are  requisites  for  a  gentle 
man. 

Charles.  Monstrous !  when  I  would  ask  him 
only  for  a  support,  he  falls  into  these  unmannerly 
reproaches.  I  must,  though  against  my  will, 
employ  invention,  and  by  stratagem  relieve  my 
self.  (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Sirrah,  what  is  it  you  mutter,  sirrah, 
ha?  (Holds  up  his  cane.)  I  say  you  shan't  have  a 
groat  out  of  my  hands  till  I  please,  and  may  be  I'll 
never  please  ;  and  what's  that  to  you  ? 

Charles.  Nay,  to  be  robbed  or  have  one's  throat 
cut  is  not  much. 

Sir  F.  What's  that,  sirrah  ?  would  you  rob  me 
or  cut  my  throat,  you  rogue  ? 

Charles.  Heaven  forbid,  sir!  I  said  no  such 
thing. 

Sir  F.  Mercy  on  me  !  what  a  plague  it  is  to  have 
a  son  of  one-and-twenty,  who  wants  to  elbow  one 
out  of  one's  life  to  edge  himself  into  the  estate! 

Enter  MARPLOT. 

Mar.  'Egad  he's  here.  I  was  afraid  I  had  lost 
him:  his  secret  could  not  be  with  his  father ;  his 
wants  are  public  there.  Guardian,  your  servant. 
O  Charles,  are  you  there?  I  know  by  that  sorrow 
ful  countenance  of  thine,  the  old  man's  fist  is  as 
close  as  his  strong  box.  But  I'll  help  thee. 
(Aside.) 

Sir  F.  So  !  here's  another  extravagant  coxcomb, 
that  will  spend  his  fortune  before  he  comes  to  it, 
but  he  shall  pay  swinging  interest,  and  so  let  the 
fool  go  on.  Well,  what,  does  necessity  bring  you 
too,  sir? 

Mar.  You  have  hit  it,  guardian.  I  want  a  hun 
dred  pounds. 

SirF.  For  what? 

Mar.  Poh  !  for  a  hundred  things  ;  I  can't  for 
my  life  tell  you  for  what. 

Charles.  Sir,  I  suppose  I  have  received  all  the 
answer  I  am  like  to  have? 

Mar.  O,  the  devil  !  if  he  gets  out  before  me  I 
shall  lose  him  again.  (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Ay,  sir,  and  you  may  be  marching  as 
soon  as  you  please.  I  must  see  a  change  in  your 
temper,  ere  you  find  one  in  mine.  - 

Mar.  Pray,  sir,  despatch  me  ;  the  money,  sir  ;  I'm 
in  mighty  haste. 

Sir  F.  Fool,  take  this  and  go  to  the  cashier.  I 
shall  not  be  long  plagued  with  thee.  (Gives  him  a 
note. ) 

Mar.  Devil  take  the  cashier.  I  shall  certainly 
have  Charles  gone  before  I  come  back. 

[Exit,  running. 

Charles.  Well,  sir,  I  take  my  leave;  but  remem- 
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ber  you  expose  an  only  son  to  all  the  miseries  of 
wretched  poverty,  which  too  often  lays  the  plan 
for  scenes  of  mischief. 

Sir  F.  Stay,  Charles  !  I  have  a  sudden  thought 
come  into  my  head  which  may  prove  to  thy  advan 
tage. 

Charles.  Ha!  does  he  relent ? 

Sir  F.  My  Lady  Wrinkle,  worth  forty  thousand 
pounds,  sets  up  for  a  handsome  young  husband  ; 
she  praised  thee  the  other  day  ;  though  the  match 
makers  can  get  twenty  guineas  for  a  sight  of  her, 
I  can  introduce  thee  for  nothing. 

Charles.  My  Lady  Wrinkle,  sir !  why  she  has 
but  one  eye. 

Sir  F.  Then  she'll  see  but  half  your  extrava 
gance,  sir. 

Charles.  Condemn  me  to  such  a  piece  of  defor 
mity  !  a  toothless,  dirty,  wry-necked,  hunch-backed 
hag! 

Sir  F.  Hunch-backed  !  so  much  the  better ! 
then  she  has  a  rest  for  her  misfortunes,  for  thou 
wilt  load  her  swingingly.  Now,  I  warrant,  you 
think  this  is  no  ofter  of  a  father;  forty  thousand 
pounds  is  nothing  with  you. 

Charles.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  too  much  ;  a  young 
beautiful  woman  with  half  the  money  would  be 
more  agreeable.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  but  you  choose 
better  for  yourself,  I  find. 

Sir  F.  Out  of  my  doors,  you  dog!  you  pretend 
to  meddle  with  my  marriage,  sirrah  ! 

Charles.  Sir,  I  obey  you,  but — 

Sir  F.  But  me  no  buts — begone,  sir!  dare  to 
ask  me  for  money  again  ;  refuse  forty  thousand 
pounds!  Out  of  my  doors,  I  say,  without  reply. 

[Exit  Charles. 

Enter  MARPLOT,  running. 

Mar.  Ha!  gone!  is  Charles  gone,  gardy  1 

Sir  F.  Yes,  and  I  desire  your  wise  worship  to 
walk  after  him. 

Mar.  Nay,  egad  I  shall  run,  I  tell  yon  that.  A 
plague  of  the  cashier  for  detaining  me  so  long ! 
W  here  the  devil  shall  I  find  him  now  ?  I  shall  cer 
tainly  lose  this  secret,  and  I  had  rather  by  half 
lose  my  money.  Where  shall  I  find  him  now  1 
D'ye  know  where  Charles  is  gone,  gardy  1 

Sir  F.  Gone  to  the  devil,  and  you  may  go  after 
him. 

Mar.  Ay,  that  I  will  as  fast  as  I  can.  (Going, 
returns.)  Have  you  any  commands  there,  gardy  1 

[Exit. 

Sir  F.  What,  is  the  fellow  distracted? 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir  George  Airy  inquires  for  you,  sir. 

Sir  F.  Desire  Sir  George  to  walk  up.  [Exit. 
Servant,]  Now  for  a  trial  of  skill,  that  will  make 
me  happy,  and  him  a  fool.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  In  my 
mind  he  looks  like  an  ass  already. 

Enter  SIR  GEORGE  AIRY. 

Well,  Sir  George,  do  you  hold  in  the  same  mind, 
or  would  yon  capitulate  ?  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Look,  here 
are  the  guineas.  (Chinks  them.)  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  G.  Not  if  they  were  twice  the  sum,  Sir 
Francis  ;  therefore  be  brief,  call  in  the  lady,  and 
take  your  post. 

Sir  F.  Agreed.    Miranda  !  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  If  she's  a  woman,  and  not  seduced  by 
witchcraft,  to  this  old  rogue,  I'll  make  his  heart 
ache ;  for  if  she  has  but  one  grain  of  inclination  about 
her,  I'll  vary  a  thousand  shapes  but  find  it. 

Re-enter  Sin  FRANCIS  GRIPE  and  MIRANDA. 

Sir  G.  So  from  the  eastern  chambers  breaks  the 
sun, 


Dispels  the  clouds,  and  gilds  the  vales  below. 

(Salutes  her.) 

Sir  F.  Hold,  sir!  kissing  was  not  in  our  agree 
ment. 

Sir  G.  Oh!  that's  by  way  of  prologue.  Pr'ythee, 
old  Mammon,  to  thy  post. 

Sir  F.  (  Takes  out  his  watch.)  Well,  young  Timon, 
'tis  now  four  exactly ;  ten  minutes,  remember,  is 
your  utmost  limit ;  not  a  minute  more.  (Retires.) 

Sir  G.  Madam,  whether  you'll  excuse  or  blame 
my  love,  the  author  of  this  rash  proceeding,  depends 
upon  your  pleasure,  as  also  the  life  of  your  admirer ; 
your  sparkling  eyes  speak  a  heart  susceptible  of 
love,  your  vivacity  a  soul  too  delicate  to  admit  the 
embraces  of  decayed  mortality.  Shake  off  this 
tyrant  guardian  s  yoke;  assume  yourself,  and  dash 
his  bold,  aspiring  hopes.  The  deity  of  his  desires 
is  avarice,  a  heretic  in  love,  and  ought  to  be  ba 
nished  by  the  queen  of  beauty.  (Kneels.)  See, 
madam,  a  faithful  servant  kneels,  and  begs  to  be 
admitted  in  the  number  of  your  slaves.  (Miranda 
gives  him  her  hand  to  raise  him.) 

Sir  F.  (Comes forward.)  Hold,  hold,  hold!  no 
palming ;  that's  contrary  to  articles. 

Sir  G.  'Sdeath,  sir!  keep  your  distance,  or  I'll 
write  another  article  in  your  guts.  (Lays  his  hand 
to  his  sword. ) 

Sir  F.  (Going  back.)  A  bloody-minded  fellow  ! 

Sir  G.  Not  answer  me !  perhaps  she  thinks  my 
address  too  grave:  I'll  be  more  free.  (Aside.)  Can 
you  be  so  unconscionable,  madam,  to  let  me  say 
all  these  fine  things  to  you  without  one  single  com 
pliment  in  return? 

•Sir  F.  ( Running  up  with  his  watch  in  his  hand. ) 
There's  five  of  the  ten  minutes  gone,  Sir  George. 
Adad !  I  don't  like  those  close  conferences. 

Sir  G.  More  interruptions !  You  will  have  it, 
sir.  (Lays  his  hand  to  his  sword.) 

Sir  F.  (Going  back.)  No,  no  ;  you  sha'n't  have 
her  neither.  (Aside.) 

Sir  G.  Dumb  still !  Sure,  this  old  dog  has  en 
joined  her  silence.  I'll  try  another  way.  (Aside.) 
Madam,  these  few  minutes  cost  me  an  hundred 
pounds,  and,  would  you  answer  me,  I  could  pur 
chase  the  whole  day  so.  However,  madam,  you 
must  give  me  leave  to  make  the  best  interpretation 
I  can  for  my  money,  and  take  the  indication  of  your 
silence  for  the  secret  liking  of  my  person  ;  there 
fore,  madam,  I  will  instruct  you  how  to  keep  your 
word  inviolate  to  Sir  Francis,  and  yet  answer  me  to 
every  question  :  as  for  example,  when  I  ask  any 
thing  to  which  you  would  reply  in  the  affirmative, 
gently  nod  your  head,  thus  ;  (nods)  and  when  in  the 
negative,  thus  ;  (shakes  his  head)  and  in  the  doubt 
ful,  a  tender  sigh,  thus.  (Sighs.) 

Mir.  How  every  action  charms  me!  Bat  I'll  fit 
him  for  signs,  I  warrant  him.  (Aside.) 

Sir  G.  Was  it  by  his  desire  that  you  are  dumb, 
madam,  to  all  I  can  say?  (Miranda  nods.)  Very 
well ;  she's  tractable,  I  find.  (Aside.)  And  is  it 
possible  that  you  can  love  him?  (Miranda  nods.) 
Miraculous !  Pardon  the  bluntness  of  my  ques 
tions,  for  my  time  is  short.  May  I  not  hope  to 
supplant  him  in  your  esteem?  (Miranda  sighs.) 
Good !  she  answers  me  as  I  could  wish.  (Aside.) 
You'll  not  consent  to  marry  him  then?  (Miranda 
sighs.)  How!  doubtful  in  that?  Undone  again! 
Humph  !  but  that  may  proceed  from  his  power  to 
keep  her  out  of  her  estate  till  twenty-five :  I'll  try 
that.  (Aside.)  Come,  madam,  I  cannot  think  you 
hesitate  in  this  affair  out  of  any  motive  but  your  for 
tune  :  let  him  keep  it  till  those  few  years  are  expired ; 
make  me  happy  with  your  person,  let  him  enjoy 
your  wealth.  (Miranda  holds  up  her  hands.)  Why, 
what  sign  is  that  now?  Nay,  nay,  madam,  ex 
cept  you  observe  my  lesson  I  can't  understand 
your  meaning. 

SirF.  What  a  vengeance!  are  they  talking  br 
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signs?  'Ad!  I  may  be  fooled  here.  (Aside.)  What 
do  you  mean,  Sir  George? 

Sir  G.  To  cut  your  throat,  if  you  dare  mutter 
another  syllable. 

Sir  F.  'Od !  I  wish  he  were  fairly  out  of  my 
house.  (Aside.) 

Sir  G.  Pray,  madam,  will  you  answer  me  to  the 
purpose?  (Miranda  shakes  her  head,  and  points  to 
Sir  Francis.)  What  does  she  mean?  She  won't 
answer  me  to  the  purpose ;  or  is  she  afraid  yon  old 
cuff  should  understand  her  signs'?  ay,  it  must  be 
that.  (Aside,)  I  perceive,  madam,  you  are  too  ap 
prehensive  of  the  promise  you  have  made,  to  follow 
my  rules,  therefore,  I'll  suppose  your  mind,  and 
answer  for  you.  First  for  myself,  madam  ;  "  That 
I  am  in  love  with  you  is  an  infallible  truth."  Now 
for  you.  (Turns  on  her  side.)  "  Indeed,  sir!  and 
may  I  believe  it?"  "  As  certainly,  madam,  as  that 
'tis  daylight,  or  that  I  die  if  you  persist  in  silence. 
Bless  me  with  the  music  of  your  voice,  and  raise 
my  spirits  to  their  proper  heaven.  (Kneels.)  Thus 
low  let  me  entreat  ere  I  am  obliged  to  quit  this 
place  ;  grant  me  some  token  of  a  favourable  recep 
tion,  to  keep  my  hopes  alive."  (Arises  hastily,  and 
turns  on  her  side.)  "  Eise,  sir,  and  since  my  guar 
dian's  presence  will  not  allow  me  privilege  of  tongue, 
read  that,  and  rest  assured  you  are  not  indifferent 
to  me."  (Offers  her  a  letter,  she  strikes  it  down.) 
Ha!  right  woman!  but  no  matter ;  I'll  go  on. 
(Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Ha !  what's  that?  a  letter !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
thou  art  balked. 

Sir  G.  Ha !  a  letter !  Oh !  let  me  kiss  it  with  the 
same  raptures  that  I  would  do  the  dear  hand  that 
touched  it.  (Opens  it.)  Now  for  a  quick  fancy,  and 
a  long  extempore.  (Aside.) 

^  Sir  F.  (Coming  up  hastily.)  The  time  is  expired, 
sir,  and  you  must  take  your  leave.  There,  my  girl ; 
there's  the  hundred  pounds  which  thou  hast  won. 
Go;  I'll  be  with  you  presently.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

[Exit  Miranda. 

Sir  G.  Adsheart,  madam  !  you  won't  leave  me 
just  in  the  nick,  will  you? 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  she  has  nicked  you,  Sir 
George,  I  think!  ha,  ha,  ha!  Have  you  any  more 
hundred  pounds  to  throw  away  upon  courtship? 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  G,  He,  he,  he,  he!  A  curse  of  your  fleer 
ing  jests  !  Yet,  however  ill  I  have  succeeded,  I'll 
venture  the  same  wager  she  does  not  value  thee  a 
spoonful  of  snuff ;  nay,  more,  though  you  enjoined 
her  silence  to  me,  you'll  never  make  her  speak  to 
the  purpose  with  yourself. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Did  I  not  tell  thee  thou 
would'st  repent  thy  money?  Did  I  not  say  she 
hated  young  fellows?  ha,  h'a,  ha! 

Sir  G.  And  I  am  positive  she  is  not  in  love  with 
age. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  No  matter  for  that ;  ha,  ha  ! 
She  is  not  taken  with  your  youth,  nor  your  rhe 
toric  to  boot ;  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  G.  Whatever  her  reasons  are  for  disliking 
of  me,  I  am  certain  she  can  be  taken  with  nothing 
about  thee. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  he  swells  with  envy ! 
Poor  man,  poor  man  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  must  beg  your 
pardon,  Sir  George  ;  Miranda  will  be  impatient  to 
have  her  share  of  mirth.  Verily,  we  shall  laugh  at 
thee  most  egregiously ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  G.  With  all  my  heart,  faith!  *  I  shall  laugh 
in  my  turn  too  ;  for  if  you  dare  marry  her,  old  Bel- 
zebub,  you  will  be  cuckolded  most  egregiously : 
remember  that,  and  tremble.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Sir  Jealous  TrafficVs  House. 
Enter  SIR  JEALOUS  TRAFFICK,  ISABINDA,  and 

PATCH. 
Sir  J.  What!   in  the  balcony   again;  notwith 


standing  my  positive  commands  to  the  contrary? 
Why  don't  you  write  a  bill  on  your  forehead  to 
shew  passengers  there's  something  to  be  let? 

Isa.  What  harm  can  there  be  in  a  little  fresh 
air,  sir? 

Sir  J.  Is  your  constitution  so  hot,  mistress,  that 
it  wants  cooling,  ha?  Apply  the  virtuous  Spanish 
rules;  banish  your  taste  and  thoughts  of  flesh,  feed 
upon  roots,  and  quench  your  thirst  with  water. 

Isa.  That,  and  a  close  room,  would  certainly 
make  me  die  of  the  vapours. 

Sir  J.  No,  mistress,  'tis  your  high-fed,  lusty, 
rambling,  rampant  ladies  that  are  troubled  with 
the  vapours :  'tis  your  ratafia,  persico,  cinnamon, 
citron,  and  spirit  of  clara,  cause  such  swimming  in 
the  brain,  that  carries  many  a  guinea  full  tide  to  the 
doctor:  but  you  are  not  to  be  bred  this  way  :  no 
galloping  abroad,  no  receiving  visits  at  home,  for 
in  our  loose  country,  the  women  are  as  dangerous 
as  the  men. 

Patch.  So  I  told  her,  sir ;  and  that  it  was  not 
decent  to  be  seen  in  a  balcony  ;  but  she  threatened 
to  slap  my  chops,  and  told  me  I  was  her  servant, 
not  her  governess. 

Sir  J.  Did  she  so?  but  I'll  make  her  to  know 
that  you  are  her  duenna.  Oh  !  that  incomparable 
custom  of  Spain  !  W7hy,  here  is  no  depending  upon 
old  women  in  my  country,  for  they  are  as  wanton 
at  eighty  as  a  girl  of  eighteen  ;  and  a  man  may  as 
safely  trust  to  Asgil's  translation,  asvto  his  great- 
grandmother's  not  marrying  again.  _ 

Isa.  Or  to  the  Spanish  ladies'  veils  and  duennas 
for  the  safeguard  of  their  honour. 

Sir  J.  Dare  to  ridicule  the  cautious  conduct  of 
that  wise  nation,  and  I'll  have  you  locked  up  this 
fortnight,  without  a  peep-hole. 

Isa.  If  we  had  but  the  ghostly  helps  in  England 
which  they  have  in  Spain,  I  might  deceive  you  if 
you  did.  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  confinement  sharpens 
the  invention,  as  want  of  sight  strengthens  the  other 
senses,  and  is  often  more  pernicious  than  the  recre 
ation  that  innocent  liberty  allows. 

Sir  J.  Say  you  so,  mistress?  Who  tHe  devil 
taught  you  the  art  of  reasoning?  I  assure  you 
they  must  have  a  greater  faith  than  I  pretend  to, 
that  can  think  any  woman  innocent  who  requires 
liberty ;  therefore,  Patch,  to  your  charge  I  give 
her;  lock  her  up  till  I  come  back  from  Change.  I 
shall  have  some  sauntering  coxcomb,  with  nothing 
but  a  red  coat  and  a  feather,  think,  by  leaping  into 
her  arms,  to  leap  into  my  estate  ;  but  I'll  prevent 
them  ;  she  shall  be  only  Signior  Babinetto's. 

Patch.  Really,  sir,  I  wish  you  would  employ 
anybody  else  in  this  affair  ;  I  lead  a  life  like  a  dog 
in  obe}ring  your  commands.  Gome,  madam,  will 
you  be  locked  up? 

Isa.  Ay  !  to  enjoy  more  freedom  than  he  is  aware 
of.  (Aside.)  [Exit  with  Patch. 

Sir  J.  I  believe  this  wench  is  very  true  to  my 
interest :  I  am  happy  I  met  with  her,  if  I  can  but 
keep  my  daughter  from  being  blown  upon  till  Sig 
nior  Babinetto  arives,  who  shall  marry  her  as  soon 
as  he  comes,  and  carry  her  to  Spain  as  soon  as  he 
has  married  her.  She  has  a  pregnant  wit,  and  I 
would  no  more  have  her  an  English  wife  than  the 
grand  signior's  mistress.  [Exit. 

SCENE    III.— Outside    of  Sir    Jealous    Traffick's 
house. 

(Sir  J.  comes  from  his  house,  looks  about,  then  exit.) 
Enter  WHISPER. 

Whis.  So  ;  there  goes  Sir  Jealous  :  where  shall 
I  find  Mrs.  Patch,  now  ? 

Enter  PATCH. 
Patch.  Oh,  Mr.  Whisper  !  my  lady  saw  you  out 
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of  the  window,  and  ordered  me  to  bid  you  fly  and 
let  your  master  know  she's  now  alone. 

Whis.  Hush !  speak  softly !  I  go,  I  go.  Bat 
harkye,  Mrs.  Patch,  shall  not  you  and  I  have  a 
little  confabulation,  when  my  master  and  your  lady 
are  engaged? 

Patch.  Ay,  ay;  farewell.  (Goes  in  and  shuts  the 
door.  Whisper  peeps  after  her  through  the  key-hole.) 

Re-enter  SIR  JEALOUS  TRAFFICK. 

Sir  J.  Sure,  whilst  I  was  talking  with  Mr. 
Tradewell,  I  heard  my  door  clap.  (Seeing  Whis 
per.)  Ha!  a  man  lurking  about  my  house !  Who 
do  you  want  there,  sir? 

Whis.  Want— want?  A  plague!  Sir  Jealous! 
What  must  I  say  now  ?  (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Ay,  want.  Have  you  a  letter  or  message 
for  anybody  there?  O'my  conscience !  this  is  some 
he-bawd. 

Whis.  Letter  or  message,  sir  1 

Sir  J.  Ay;  letter  or  message,  sir? 

Whis.  No,  not  I,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Sirrah,  sirrah!  I'll  have  you  set  in  the 
stocks  if  you  don't  tell  your  business  immediately. 

Whis.  Nay,  sir,  my  business  is  no  great  matter 
of  business  neither;  aiid  yet,  ^tis  business  of  con 
sequence  too. 

Sir  J.  Sirrah,  don't  trifle  with  me. 

Whis.  Trifle,  sir!  have  you  found  him,  sir? 

Sir  J.  Found  what,  you  rascal? 

Whis.  Why,  Trifle  is  the  very  lapdog  my  lady 
lost,  sir ;  I  fancied  I  saw  him  run  into  this  house. 
I  am  glad  you  have  found  him,  sir;  my  lady  will 
be  overjoyed  that  I  have  found  him. 

Sir  J.  Who  is  your  lady,  friend? 

Whis.  Mj'  Lady  Lovepuppy,  sir. 

SirJ.  My  Lady  Lovepuppy,  sir !  then,  pr'ythee, 
carry  thyself  to  her,  for  I  know  of  no  other  whelp 
that  belongs  to  her ;  and  let  me  catch  you  no  more 
puppy  hunting  about  my  doors,  lest  I  have  you 
pressed  into  the  service,  sirrah  ! 

Whis.  By  no  means,  sir :  your  humble  servant. 
I  must  watch  whether  he  goes  or  no,  before  I  can 
tell  my  master.  (Aside.)  [Exit. 

Sir  J.  This  fellow  has  the  officious  leer  of  a 
pimp,  and  I  half  suspect  a  design ;  but  I'll  be  upon 
them  before  they  think  on  me,  I  warrant  them. 

[Exit  into  the  house. 

SCENE  IV. — Charles's  Lodgings. 
Enter  CHARLES  and  MARPLOT. 

Charles.  Honest  Marplot,  I  thank  thee  for  this 
supply.  I  expect  my  lawyer  with  a  thousand  pounds 
I  have  ordered  him  to  take  up,  and  then  you  shall 
be  repaid. 

Mar.  Pho,  pho !  no  more  of  that.  Here  comes 
Sir  George  Airy, 

Enter  SIR  GEORGE  AIRY. 

cursedly  out  of  humour  at  his  disappointment.  See 
how  he  looks!  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  G.  Ah,  Charles !  I  am  so  humbled  in  my 
pretensions  to  plots  upon  women,  that  I  believe  I 
shall  never  have  courage  enough  to  attempt  a 
chambermaid  again.  I'll  tell  thee — 

Charles.  Ha,  ha !  I'll  spare  you  the  relation  by 
telling  you :  impatient  to  know  your  business  with 
my  father,  when  I  saw  you  enter  I  slipped  back 
into  the  next  room,  where  I  overheard  every  syl- 
lable. 

Mar.  Did  you,  Charles  ?  I  wish  I  had  been  with 
you. 

Sir  G.  That  I  said ;  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  you 
heard  her  answer.  But,  pr'y  thee,  tell  me,  Charles, 
is  she  a  fool? 

Charles.  I  never  suspected  her  for  one;   but 


Marplot  can  inform  yon  better,  if  you'll  allow  him 
a  judge. 

Mar.  A  fool !  I'll  justify  she  has  more  wit  than 
all  the  rest  of  her  sex  put  together.  Why,  she'll 
rally  me  till  I  ha'n't  a  word  to  say  for  myself. 

Charles.  A  mighty  proof  of  her  wit,  truly  ! 

Mar.  There  must  be  some  trick  in  it,  Sir  George  ; 
gad !  I'll  find  it  out,  if  it  cost  me  the  sum  you  paid 
for  it. 

Sir  G.  Do,  and  command  me. 

Mar.  Enough  :  let  me  alone  to  trace  a  secret. 

Enter  WHISPER,  who  speaks,  aside  to  his  master. 

The  devil !  he  here  again!  d — n  that  fellow,  he 
never  speaks  out.  Is  this  the  same,  or  a  new 
secret?  (Aside.)  You  may  speak  out,  here  are  none 
but  friends. 

Charles.  Pardon  me,  Marplot,  'tis  a  secret. 

Mar.  A  secret !  ay,  or,  ecod !  I  would  not  give 
a  farthing  for  it.  Sir  George,  won't  you  ask  Charles 
what  news  Whisper  brings? 

Sir  G.  Not  I,  sir;  I  suppose  it  does  not  relate 
to  me. 

Mar.  Lord,  lord!  how  little  curiosity  some  peo 
ple  have !  Now  my  chief  pleasure  is  in  knowing 
everybody's  business.  [Exit  Whisper. 

Sir  G.  I  fancy,  Charles,  thou  hast  some  engage 
ment  upon  thy  hands  ? 

Mar.  Have  you,  Charles? 

Sir  G.  I  have  a  little  business  too. 

Mar.  Have  you,  Sir  George  ? 

Sir  G.  Marplot,  if  it  falls  in  your  way  to  bring 
me  any  intelligence  from  Miranda,  you'll  find  me 
at  the  Thatched-house,  at  six. 

Mar.  You  do  me  much  honour. 

Charles.  You  guess  right,  Sir  George;  wish  me 
success. 

Sir  G.  Better  than  attended  me.  Adieu.    [Exit. 

Charles.  Marplot,  you  must  excuse  me. 

Mar.  Nay,  nay ;  what  need  of  any  excuse  amongst 
friends  ?  I'll  go  with  you. 

Charles.  Indeed  you  must  not. 

Mar.  No  !  then  I  suppose  'tis  a  duel ;  and  I  wilt 
go  to  secure  you. 

Charlet.  Well,  but  'tis  no  duel ;  consequently,  no 
danger ;  therefore,  pr'ythee,  be  answered. 

Mar.  What  is't,  a  mistress,  then?  Mum!  you 
know  I  can  be  silent  upon  occasion. 

Charles.  I  wish  you  could  be  civil  too :  I  tell 
you,  you  neither  must  nor  shall  go  with  me.  Fare 
well.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Why,  then,  I  must  and  will  follow  you. 

[Exit. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I — A  Street. 
Enter  CHARLES. 

Charles.  Well !  here's  the  house  which  holds  the 
lovely  prize,  quiet  and  serene  :  here  no  noisy  foot 
men  throng  to  tell  the  world  that  beauty  dwells 
within ;  no  ceremonious  visit  makes  the  lover  wait, 
no  rival  to  give  my  heart  a  pang.  Who  would  not 
scale  the  window  at  midnight  without  fear  of  the 
jealous  father's  pistol,  rather  than  fill  up  the  train 
of  a  coquette,  where  every  minute  he  is  jostled  out 
of  place?  (Knocks  softly.)  Mrs.  Patch,  Mrs.  Patch! 

Enter  PATCH  from  the  house. 

Patch.  Oh  !  are  you  come,  sir?     All's  safe. 
Charles.  So  in,  in  then.    (They  go  in.) 

Enter  MARPLOT. 

Mar.  There  he  goes!  Who  the  devil  lives  here? 
Except  I  find  out  that,  I  am  as  far  from  knowing 
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his  business  as  ever.  Gad !  I'll  watch ;  it  may  be 
a  bawdy-house,  and  he  may  have  his  throat  cut.  If 
there  should  be  any  mischief,  I  can  make  oath  he 
went  in.  Well,  Charles,  in  spite  of  your  endea 
vours  to  keep  me  out  of  the  secret,  I  may  save  your 
life,  for  aught  I  know.  At  that  corner  I'll  plant 
myself;  there  I  shall  see  whoever  goes  in  or  comes 
out.  Gad  !  I  love  discoveries.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  Chamber  in  the  house  of  Sir  Jealous 

Traffick. 

Enter  CHARLES,  ISABINDA,  and  PATCH. 
Isa.  Patch,  look  out  sharp ;  have  a  care  of  dad. 
Patch.  I  warrant  you.  [Exit. 

Isa.  Well,  sir,  if  I  may  judge  your  love  by  your 
courage,  I  ought  to  believe  you  sincere ;  for  you 
venture  into  the  lion's  den  when  you  come  to  see 
me. 

Charles.  If  you'll  consent,  whilst  the  furious 
beast  is  abroad,  I'd  free  you  from  the  reach  of  his 
paws. 

.  Isa.  That  would  be  but  to  avoid  one  danger  by 
running  into  another  ;  like  poor  wretches,  who  fly 
the  burning  ship,  and  meet  their  fate  in  the  water. 
Come,  come,  Charles  ;  I  fear,  if  I  consult  my  rea 
son,  confinement  aud  plenty  are  better  than  liberty 
and  starving.  I  know  you  would  make  the  frolic 
pleasing  for  a  little  time,  by  saying  and  doing  a 
world  of  tender  things ;  but  when  our  small  sub 
stance  is  exhausted,  and  a  thousand  requisites  for 
life  are  wanting,  love,  who  rarely  dwells  with  po 
verty,  would  also  fail  us. 

Charles.  Faith  !  I  fancy  not :  methinks  my  heart 
has  laid  up  a  stock  will  last  for  life ;  to  back  which, 
I  have  taken  a  thousand  pounds  upon  my  uncle's 
estate  ;  that,  surely,  will  support  us  till  one  of  our 
fathers  relent. 

Isa.  There's  no  trusting  to  that,  my  friend :  I 
doubt  your  father  will  carry  his  humour  to  the 
grave,  and  mine  till  he  sees  me  settled  in  Spain. 

Charles.  And  can  you  then  cruelly  resolve  to  stay 
till  that  cursed  Don  arrives,  and  suffer  that  youth, 
beauty,  fire,  and  wit  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  arms  of 
a  dull  Spaniard,  to  be  immured,  and  forbid  the  sight 
of  anything  that's  human. 

Isa.  No :  when  it  comes  to  that  extremity,  and 
no  stratagem  can  relieve  us,  thon  shall  list  for  a 
soldier,  and  I'll  carry  thy  knapsack  after  thee. 

Charles.  Bravely  resolved !  the  world  cannot  be 
more  savage  than  our  parents,  and  fortune  gene 
rally  assists  the  bold  ;  therefore,  consent  now  ;  why 
should  we  put  it  to  a  future  hazard!  who  knows 
when  we  shall  have  another  opportunity? 

Isa.  Oh !  you  have  your  ladder  of  ropes,  I  sup 
pose  ;  and  the  closet-window  stands  just  where  it 
did  ;  and,  if  you  ha'n't  forgot  to  write  in  characters, 
Patch  will  find  a  way  for  our  assignations.  Thus 
much  of  the  Spanish  contrivance  my  father's  se 
verity  has  taught  me;  I  thank  him  ;  though  I  hate 
the  nation,  I  admire  their  management  in  these 
affairs. 

Enter  PATCH. 

Patch.  Oh,  madam  !  I  see  my  master  coming  up 
the  street. 

Charles.  Oh,  the  devil!  Would  I  had  my  ladder 
now !  I  thought  you  had  not  expected  him  til 
night.  Why— why— why— why— what  shall  I  do 
madam? 

Isa.  Oh!  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  go  that  wav 
you'll  meet  him  full  in  the  teeth.     Oh,  unlucky 
moment! 

Charles.  Adsheart!  can  you  shut  me  into  no 
cupboard,  nor  ram  me  into  a  chest,  eh? 

Patch.  Impossible,  sir !  he  searches  every  hole 
in  the  house. 

Isa.  Undone  for  ever !  If  he  sees  you  I  shal 
never  see  you  more. 


Patch.  I  have  thought  on  it;  run  you  to  your 
chamber,  madam;  and,  sir,  come  you  along  with 
ne ;  I  am  certain  you  may  easily  get  down  from 
he  balcony. 
Charles.  My  life,  adieu!     Lead  on,  guide. 

[Exeunt  Patch  and  Charles. 
Isa.  Heavens  preserve  him !  [Exit. 


SCENE  III.— The  Street. 

Enter  SIR  JEALOUS  TRAFFICK,  followed  by 
MARPLOT. 

Sir  J.  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter,  but  I 
lave  a  strong  suspicion  all  is  not  right  within ;  that 
fellow's  sauntering  about  my  door,  and  his  tale  of 
a  puppy,  had  the  face  of  a  lie,  methought.  By  St. 
Jago,  if  I  should  find  a  man  in  the  house  I'd  make 
mince-meat  of  him. 

Mar.  Mince-meat!  Ah,  poor  Charles!  how  I 
sweat  for  thee!  Egad!  he's  old  ;  I  fancy  I  might 
bully  him,  and  make  Charles  have  an  opinion  of  my 
coyrage.  Egad!  I'll  pluck  up,  and  have  a  touch 
with  him. 

SirJ.  My  own  key  shall  let  me  in  ;  I'll  give  them 
no  warning.  (Feeling  for  his  key.} 

Mar.  What's  that  you  say,  sir?  (Going  up  to 
Sir  Jealous. ) 

Sir  J.  What's  that  to  you,  sir?  (Turns  quick 
upon  him.} 

Mar.  Yes,  'tis  to  me,  sir ;  for  the  gentleman  you 
threaten  is  a  very  honest  gentleman.  Look  to  it ; 
for  if  he  comes  not  as  safe  out  of  your  house  as  he 
went  in — 

Sir  J.  What!  is  he  in  then? 

Mar.  Yes,  sir,  he  is  in  then ;  and  I  say  if  he 
does  not  come  out,  I  have  half-a-dozen  myrmidons 
hard  by  shall  beat  your  house  about  your  ears. 

Sir  J.  Ah  !  a  combination  to  undo  me.  I'll  myr 
midon  you,  ye  dog,  you !  Thieves,  thieves !  (Beats 
Marplot.) 

Mar.  Murder,  murder !  I  was  not  in  your  house, 
sir. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  What's  the  matter,  sir? 

Sir  J.  The  matter,  rascal !  you  have  let  a  man 
into  my  house  ;  but  I'll  flay  him  alive.  Follow  me  ; 
I'll  not  leave  a  mouse-hole  unsearched.  If  I  find 
him,  by  St.  Jago !  I'll  equip  him  for  the  opera. 

[Exit. 

Mar.  A  deuce  of  his  cane  !  There's  no  trusting 
to  age.  What  shall  I  do  to  relieve  Charles? 
Egad !  I'll  raise  the  neighbourhood.  Murder, 
murder !  ( Charles  drops  down  upon  him  from  the 
balcony.)  Charles!  faith,  I'm  glad  to  see  thee  safe 
out,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Charles.  A  plague  of  your  bawling!  how  the 
devil  came  you  here? 

Mar.  Egad!  it's  very  well  for  you  that  I  wa» 
here ;  I  have  done  you  a  piece  of  service :  I  told 
the  old  thunderbolt,  that  the  gentleman  that  was 
gone  in  was — 

Charles.  Was  it'you  that  told  him,  sir?  (Laying 
hold  of  him.)  'Sdeath !  I  could  crush  thee  into 
atoms.  [Exit. 

Mar.  What !  will  you  choke  me  for  my  kindness? 
Will  my  inquiring  soul  never  leave  searching  into 
other  people's  affairs  till  it  gets  squeezed  out  of  my 
body?  I  dare  not  follow  him  now  for  my  blood, 
he's  in  such  a  passion.  I'll  go  to  Miranda ;  if  I  can 
discover  aught  that  may  oblige  Sir  George,  it  may 
be  a  means  to  reconcile  me  again  to  Charles. 

SirJ.  (Within.)  Look  about!  search,  find  him 
out. 

Mar.  Oh,  the  devil !  there's  old  Crabstick  again. 

[Exit. 
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SCENE  IV A  Hall  in  the  house  of  Sir  Jealous 

Traffick. 

Enter  SIR  JEALOUS  TRAFFICK  and  his  Servants. 

Sir  J.  Are  you  sure  you  have  searched  every 
where? 

Serv.  Yes,  from  the  top  of  the  house  to  the 
bottom. 

Sir  J.  Under  the  beds  and  over  the  beds  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  and  in  them  too,  but  found  nobody, 
sir. 

Sir  J.  Why,  what  could  this  rogue  mean? 

Enter  ISA  BIND  A  and  PATCH. 

Patch.  Take  courage,  madam ;  I  saw  him  safe 
out.  (Aside  to  Isabinda.) 

Isa.  Bless  me!  what's  the  matter,  sir? 

Sir  J.  You  know  best.  Pray,  where's  the  man 
that  was  here  just  now  ? 

Isa.  What  man,  sir?     I  saw  none. 

Patch.  Nor  I,  by  the  trust  you  repose  in  me ! 
Do  you  think  I  would  let  a  man  come  within  these 
doors  when  you  are  absent? 

Sir  J.  Ah,  Patch!  she  maybe  too  cunning  for 
thy  honesty ;  the  very  scout  thathe  had  set  togive 
warning  discovered  it  to  me,  and  threatened  me 
with  half-a-dozen  myrmidons  ;  but  I  think  I  mauled 
the  villain.  These  afflictions  you  draw  upon  me, 
mistress.  (To  Isabinda.) 

Isa.  Pardon  me,  sir,  'tis  your  own  ridiculous 
humour  draws  you  into  these  vexations,  and  gives 
every  fool  pretence  to  banter  you. 

Sir  J.  No,  'tis  your  idle  conduct,  your  coquet 
tish  flirting  into  the  balcony.  Oh  !  with  what  joy 
shall  I  resign  thee  into  the  arms  of  Don  Diego 
Babinetto! 

Isa.  And  with  what  industry  shall  I  avoid  him  ! 
(Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Certainly  that  rogue  had  a  message  from 
somebody  or  other,  but  being  balked  by  my  coming 
popped  that  sham  upon  me.  Come  along,  ye  sots, 
let's  see  if  we  can  find  the  dog  again.  Patch,  lock 
her  up,  d'ye  hear  ?  [Exeunt  Sir  J.  and  Servants. 

Patch.  Yes,  sir.    Ay !  walk  till  your  heels  ache, 
you'll  find  nobody,  I  promise  you. 
Isa.  Who  could  that  scout  be  he  talks  of? 

Patch.  Nay,  I  can't  imagine,  without  it  was 
Whisper. 

J*a.  Well,  dear  Patch!  let's  employ  all  our 
thoughts  how  to  escape  this  horrid  Don  Diego  ;  my 
very  heart  sinks  at  his  terrible  name. 

Patch.  Fear  not,  madam ;  Don  Carlo  shall  be  the 
man,  or  I'll  lose  the  reputation  of  contriving;  and 
then  what's  a  chambermaid  good  for?  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.— Sir  Francis  Gripe's  House. 
Enter  SIR  FRANCIS  GRIPE,  and  MIRANDA. 

Mir.  Well,  gardy,  how  did  I  perform  the  dumb 
scene  ? 

Sir  F.  To  admiration !  Thou  dear  little  rogue  ! 
let  me  buss  thee  for  it :  nay,  adadl  I  will,  chargy, 
so  nfuzzle,  and  tuzzle,  and  hug  thee;  I  will, 
i'faith  !  I  will.  (Hugging  and  kissing  her.) 

Mir.  Nay,  gardy,  don't  be  so  lavish.  Who 
would  ride  post  when  the  journey  lasts  for  life? 

Sir  F.  Oh,  I'm  transported  !  When,  when,  my 
dear,  wilt  thou  convince  the  world  of  the  happy 
day  ?  when  shall  we  marry,  eh? 

Mir.  There's  nothing  wanting  but  your  consent, 
Sir  Francis. 

Sir  F.  My  consent !  What  does  my  charmer 
mean? 

Mir.  Nay,  'tis  only  a  whim ;  but  I'll  have  every 
thing  according  to  form  :  therefore,  when  you  sign 
an  authentic  paper,  drawn  up  by  an  able  lawyer, 
that  I  have  your  leave  to  marry,  the  next  day  makes 
me  your's,  gardy. 


Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  a  whim  indeed!  why  is  it  not 
demonstration  I  give  my  leave  when  I  marry  thee? 

Mir.  Not  for  your  reputation,  gardy  ;  the  mali 
cious  world  will  be  apt  to  say  you  trick  me  into 
marriage,  and  so  take  the  merit  from  iny  choice : 
now  I  will  have  the  act  my  own,  to  let  the  idle  fops 
see  how  much  I  prefer  a  man  loaded  with  years 
and  wisdom. 

Sir  F.  Humph!  Pr'ythee,  leave  out  years, 
chargy  ;  I'm  not  so  old,  as  thou  shalt  find.  Adad! 
I'm  young:  there's  a  caper  for  ye.  (Jumps.) 

Mir.  Oh!  never  excuse  it;  why,  I  like  you  the 
better  for  being  old  :  but  I  shall  suspect  you  don't 
love  me  if  you  refuse  me  this  formality. 

Sir  F.  Not  love  thee,  chargy !  Adad!  I  do  love 
better  than — than — than — better  than — what  shali 
I  say  ;  egad  !  better  than  money  ;  i'faith,  I  do. 

Mir.  That's  false,  I'm  sure.  (Aside.)  To  prove 
it,  do  this  then. 

Sir  F.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  chargy,  provided  I 
bring  a  license  at  the  same  time. 

Mir.  Ay  !  and  a  parson  too,  if  you  please.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  I  can't  help  laughing  to  think  how  all  the 
young  coxcombs  about  town  will  be  mortified  when 
they  hear  of  our  marriage. 

Sir  F.  So  they  will,  so  they  will !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mir.  Well,  I  fancy,  I  shall  be  so  happy  with  my 
gardy ! 

Sir  F.  If  wearing  pearls  and  jewels,  or  eating 
gold,  as  the  old  saying  is,  can  make  thee  happy, 
thou  shalt  be  so,  my  sweetest,  my  lovely,  my 
charming,  my — verily,  I  know  not  what  to  call  thee. 

Mir.  You  must  know,  gardy,  that  I  am  so  eager 
to  have  this  business  concluded,  that  I  employed 
my  woman's  brother,  who  is  a  lawyer  in  the  Tem 
ple,  to  settle  matters  just  to  your  liking  ;  you  are 
to  give  your  consent  to  my  marriage,  which  is  to 
yourself  you  know  ;  but,  mum  !  you  must  take  no 
notice  of  that.  So  then  I  will,  that  is,  with  your 
leave,  pint  my  writings  into  bis  hands ;  then  to 
morrow  we  come  slap  upon  them  with  a  wedding 
that  nobody  thought  on,  by  which  you  seize  me 
and  my  estate,  and,  I  suppose,  make  a  bonfire  of 
your  own  act  and  deed. 

Sir  F.  Nay,  but,  chargy,  if— 

Mir.  Nay,  gardy,  no  ifs.  Have  T  refused  three 
northern  lords,  two  British  peers,  and  half-a-score 
knights,  to  have  you  put  in  your  ifs? 

Sir  F.  So  thou  hast  indeed,  and  I  will  trust  to 
thy  management.  Od  !  I'm  all  of  a  fire. 

Mir.  'Tis  a  wonder  the  dry  stubble  does  not 
blaze.  (Aside.) 

Enter  MARPLOT. 

Sir  F.  How  now!  who  sent  for  yon,  sir?  What! 
is  the  hundred  pounds  gone  already  ? 

Mar.  No,  sir  ;  T  don't  want  money  now,  gardy. 

Sir  F.  No !  that's  a  miracle !  but  there's  one 
thing  yon  want,  I'm  sure. 

Mar.  Ay !  what's  that  ? 

Sir  F.  Manners.  What !  had  I  no  servants 
without? 

Mar.  None  that  could  do  my  business,  guardian ; 
which  is,  at  present,  with  this  lady. 

Mir.  With  me,  Mr.  Marplot?  what  is  it,  I  be 
seech  you? 

Sir  F.  Ay,  sir !  what  is  it?  anything  that  relates 
to  her,  may  be  delivered  to  me. 

Mar,  I  deny  that. 

Mir.  That's  more  than  I  do,  sir. 

Mar.  Indeed,  madam  !  Why,  then,  to  proceed  : 
Fame,  says,  you  know  best  whether  she  tells  truth 
or  not,  that  you  and  ray  most  conscionable  guar 
dian  here,  designed,  contrived,  plotted,  and  agreed 
to  chouse  a  very  civil,  honest,  honourable  gentle 
man  out  of  a  hundred  pounds  :  guilty  or  not : 

Mir.  That  I  contrived  it? 
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Mar.  Ay,  you !  you  said  never  a  word  against 
it :  so  far  you  are  guilty. 

Sir  F.  Pray  tell  that  civil,  honest,  honourable 
gentleman,  that  if  he  has  any  more  such  sums  to 
fool  away,  they  shall  be  received  like  the  last ;  ha, 
ha,  ha!  Choused,  quotha !  But,  harkye,  let  him 
know,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  dare  to  report  I 
tricked  him  of  it,  I  shall  recommend  a  lawyer  to 
him,  who  shall  shew  him  a  trick  for  twice  as  much. 
D'ye  hear?  tell  him  that. 

Mar.  So,  and  this  is  the  way  you  use  a  gentle 
man,  and  iny  friend! 

Mir.  Is  the  wretch  thy  friend? 

Mar.  The  wretch !  lookye,  madam,  don  t  call 
names  ;  egad !  I  won't  take  it. 

Mir.  Why,  you  won't  beat  me,  will  you  ?  ha,  ha! 

Mar.  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  or  no. 

Sir  F.  Sir,  I  shall  make  a  servant  shew  you  out 
at  the  window  if  you  are  saucy. 

Mar.  I  am  your  most  humble  servant,  guardian  ; 
I  design  to  go  out  the  same  way  I  came  in.  I  would 
only  ask  this  lady  one  question :  don't  you  think 
he's  a  fine  gentleman? 

Sir  F.  Who's  a  fine  gentleman  ? 

Mar.  Not  you,  gardy,  not  you.  Don't  you  think, 
in  your  soul,  that  Sir  George  Airy  is  a  very  fine 
gentleman? 

Mir.  He  dresses  well. 

Sir  F.  Which  is  chiefly  owing  to  his  tailor  and 
valet-de-chambre. 

Mar.  Well!  and  who  is  your  dress  owing  to, 
eh  ?  There's  a  beau,  ma'am  !  do  but  look  at  him ! 

SirF.  Sirrah! 

Mir.  And  if  being  a  beau  be  a  proof  of  his  being 
a  fine  gentleman,  he  may  be  so. 

Mar.  He  may  be  so f  Why,  ma'am,  the  judi 
cious  part  of  the  world  allow  him  wit,  courage, 
gallantry,  ay,  and  economy  too,  though  I  think  he 
forfeited  that  character  when  he  flung  away  a  hun 
dred  pounds  upon  your  dumb  ladyship. 

Sir  F.  Does  that  gall  him  1  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mir.  So,  Sir  George,  remaining  in  deep  discon 
tent,  has  sent  you,  his  trusty  squire,  to  utter  his 
complaint.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar.  Yes,  madam  ;  and  you  like  a  cruel  hard 
hearted  Jew,  value  it  no  more — than  I  would  your 
ladyship,  were  I  Sir  George  ;  you,  you,  you — 

Mir.  Oh,  don't  call  names  ;  I  know  you  love  to 
be  employed,  and  I'll  oblige  you,  and  you  shall 
carry  him  a  message  from  me. 

Mar.  According  as  I  like  it.    What  is  it  ? 

Mir.  Nay,  a  kind  one  you  maybe  sure.  First, 
tell  him  I  have  chose  this  gentleman,  to  have 
and  to  hold,  and  so  forth.  (Taking  the  hand  of 
SirF.) 

Mar.  Much  good  may  it  do  you. 

Sir  F.  Oh  the  dear  rogue !  how  I  dote  on  her ! 
(Aside.) 

Mir.  And  advise  his  impertinence  to  trouble  me 
no  more,  for  I  prefer  Sir  Francis  for  a  husband 
before  all  the  universe. 

Mar.  Oh  lord,  oh  lord !  she's  bewitched,  that's 
certain.  Here's  a  husband  for  eighteen  ;  here's  a 
tit-bit  for  a  young  lady;  here's  a  shape,  an  air, 
and  a  grace ;  here's  bones  rattling  in  a  leathern 
bag  ;  (Turning  Sir  F.  about.)  here  s  buckram  and 
canvas  to  scrub  you  to  repentance. 

Sir  F,  Sirrah,  my  cane  shall  teach  you  repent 
ance,  presently. 

Mar.  No,  faith,  I  have  felt  its  twin  brother  from 
just  such  a  withered  hand  too  lately. 

Mir.  One  thing  more ;  advise  him  to  keep  from 
the  garden-gate  on  the  left  hand,  for  if  he  dare  to 
saunter  there,  about  the  hour  of  eight,  as  he  used 
to  do,  he  shall  be  saluted  with  a  pistol  or  a  blun 
derbuss. 

SirF.  Oh,  monstrous!  Why,  chargy,  did  he 
use  to  come  to  the  garden-gate? 


Mir.  The  gardener  described  just  such  another 
man  that  always  watched  his  coining  out,  and  fain 
would  have  bribed  him  for  his  entrance  ;  tell  him 
he  shall  find  a  warm  reception  if  he  comes  this 
night. 

Mar.  Pistols  and  blunderbusses  !  Egad,  a  warm 
reception  indeed!  I  shall  take  care  to  inform  him 
of  your  kindness,  and  advise  him  to  keep  further 
off. 

Mir.  I  hope  he  will  understand  ray  meaning  bet 
ter  than  to  follow  your  advice.  (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Thou  hast  signed,  sealed,  and  taken  pos 
session  of  my  heart  forever,  chargy,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
and  for  you,  Mr.  Saucebox,  let  me  have  no  more 
of  your  messages,  if  ever  you  design  to  inherit 
your  estate,  gentleman. 

Mar.  Why,  there  'tis  now.  Sure  I  shall  be  out 
of  your  clutches  one  day.  Well,  guardian,  I  say 
no  more  ;  but  if  you  be  not  as  arrant  a  cuckold  as 
ever  drove  bargain  upon  the  exchange,  or  paid  at 
tendance  to  a  court,  I  am  the  son  of  a  whetstone  ; 
and  so  your  humble  servant. 

Mir.  Mr.  Marplot,  don't  forget  the  message ; 
ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar.  Nang,  nang,  nang  !  [Exit. 

Sir  F.  I  am  so  provoked  ;  'tis  well  he's  gone. 

Mir.  Oh,  mind  him  not,  gardy,  but  let's  sign 
articles,  and  then — 

.Sir  F.  And  then — Adad,  I  believe  I  am  mela- 
morphosed,  my  pulse  beats  high,  and  my  blood  boils, 
methinks.  (Kissing  and  hugging  her.) 

Mir.  Oh,  fie,  gardy,  be  not  so  violent ;  consi 
der  the  market  lasts  all  the  year.  Well,  I'll  in, 
and  see  if  the  lawyer  be  come ;  you'll  follow. 

{Exit. 

SirF.  Ay,  to  the  world's  end,  my  dear.  Well, 
Frank,  thou  art  a  lucky  fellow  in  thy  old  age  to 
have  such  a  delicate  morsel,  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  in  love  with  thee.  I  shall  be  the  envy  of 
bachelors,  the  glory  of  married  men,  and  the 
wonder  of  the  town.  Some  guardians  would  be 
glad  to  compound  for  part  of  the  estate  at  despatch 
ing  an  heiress,  but  I  engross  the  whole.  O!  mihi 


prateritos  referet  si  Jupiter  annos, 

SCENE  VI. — A  Tavern. 


[Exit. 


Sir  G.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  don't  be  grave, 
misfortunes  will  happen.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 


SIR  GEORGE  AIRY  and  CHARLES  discovered,  with 
wine,  pens,  ink  and  paper  on  the  table.  WHISPER 
waiting. 

Charles ; 
'tis  some 
comfort  to  have  a  companion  in  our  sufferings. 

Charles.  I  am  only  apprehensive  for  Isabinda ; 
her  father's  humour  is  implacable ;  and  how  far  his 
jealousy  may  transport  him  to  her  undoing,  shocks 
my  soul  to  think. 

Sir  G.  But  since  you  escap'd  undiscovered  by 
him,  his  rage  will  quickly  lash  into  a  calm,  never 
fear  it. 

Charles.  But  who  knows  what  that  unlucky  dog, 
Marplot,  told  him  ?  nor  can  I  imagine  what  brought 
him  thither ;  that  fellow  is  ever  doing  mischief, 
and  yet,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  never  designs  it. 
This  is  some  blundering  adventure  wherein  he 
thought  to  shew  his  friendship,  as  he  calls  it,  a 
curse  on  him ! 

Sir  G.  Then  you  must  forgive  him.  What  said 
he? 

diaries.  Said !  nay,  I  had  more  mind  to  cut  his 
throat,  than  to  hear  his  excuses. 

Sir  G.  Where  is  he? 

Whis.  Sir,  I  saw  him  go  into  Sir  Francis  Gripe's 
just  now. 

Charles.  Oh !  then  he's  upon  your  business,  Sir 
George,  a  thousand  to  one  but  he  makes  some  mis 
take  there  too. 
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[ACT  IV. 


SirG.  Impossible,  without  he  huffs  the  lady, 
and  makes  love  to  Sir  Francis. 

Enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  Mr.  Marplot  is  below,  gentlemen,  and 
desires  to  know  if  he  may  have  leave  to  wait  upon 

Charles.  How  civil  the  rogue  is,  when  he  has 
done  a  fault ! 

Sir  G.  Oh  !  desire  him  to  walk  up.  [Exit 
Drawer.!  Pr'ythee,  Charles,  throw  oft'  this  cha 
grin,  and  be  good  company. 

Charles.  Nay,  hang  him,  I'm  not  angry  with  him. 

Enter  MARPLOT. 

Do  but  mark  his  sheepish  look,  Sir  George. 

Mar.  Dear  Charles,  don't  overwhelm  a  man  al 
ready  under  insupportable  affliction.  I'm  sure  I 
always  intend  to  serve  my  friends  ;  but  if  my  ma 
licious  stars  deny  the  happiness,  is  the  fault 
mine? 

Sir  G.  Never  mind  him,  Mr.  Marplot ;  he's  eat 

up  with  spleen.     But  tell  me,  what  says  Miranda?' 

Mar.  Says !  Nay,  we  are  all  undone  there  too. 

Charles.  I  told  you  so ;  nothing  prospers  that  he 

undertakes. 

Mar.  Why,  can  I  help  her  having  chose  your 
father  for  better  or  worse  ? 

Charles.  So ;  there's  another  of  fortune's  strokes. 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  edged  out  of  my  estate  with 
twins  every  year,  let  who  will  get  'em. 

Sir  G.  What !  is  the  woman  really  possessed  ? 
Mar.  Yes,  with  the  spirit  of  contradiction ;  she 
railed  at  you  most  prodigiously. 
Sir  G.  That's  no  ill  sign. 

Mar.  You'd  say  it  was  no  good  sign  if  you  knew 
all. 

Sir  G.  Why,  pr'ythee? 

Mar.  Harkye,  Sir  George,  let  me  warn  you ; 
pursue  your  old  haunt  no  more  ;  it  maybe  danger 
ous.  (  Charles  sits  down  to  tvrite.) 

SirG.  My  old  haunt!  what  do  you  mean? 
Mar.  Why,  in  short  then,  since  you  will  have 
it,  Miranda  vows  if  you  dare  approach  the  garden 
gate  at  eight  o'clock,  as  you  used,  you  shall  meet 
with  a  warm  reception. 
Sir  G.  A  warm  reception ! 
Mar.  Ay,  a  very  warm  reception  ;  you  shall  be 
sainted  with  a  blunderbuss,  sir.    These  were  her 
very  words  ;  nay,  she  bid  me  tell  you  so  too. 

Sir  G.  Ha !  the  garden-gate  at  eight,  as  I  used 
to  do  !  There  must  be  meaning  in  this.  Is  there 
such  a  gate,  Charles  ? 

Mar.  Is  there  such  a  gate,  Charles  ? 
Charles.  Yes,  yes,  it  opens  into   the  Park  ;  I 
suppose  her  ladyship  has  made  many  a  scamper 
through  it. 

Sir  G.  It  must  be  an  assignation  then.  Ha !  my 
heart  springs  for  joy ;  'tis  a  propitious  omen.  My 
dear  Marplot,  let  me  embrace  thee  ;  thou  art  my 
friend,  iny  better  angel. 

Mar.  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  George? 
Sir  G.  No  matter  what  I  mean.     Here,  take  a 
bumper  to  the  garden-gate,  you  dear  rogue,  you  ! 

Mar.  You  have  reason  to  be  transported,  Sir 
George ;  I  have  saved  your  life. 

Sir  G.  My  life  !  thou  hast  saved  my  soul,  man. 
Charles,  if  thou  dost  not  pledge  this  health,  may'st 
thou  never  taste  the  joys  of  love. 

Charles.  Whisper,  be  sure  you  take  care  ho 
you  deliver  this.    (Gives  him  a  letter.)    Bring  me 
the  answer  to  my  lodgings. 

Whis.  I  warrant  you,  sir.     (To  Charles.) 
Mar.  Whither  does  that  letter  go  ?     Now  dare  1 
not  ask  for  my  blood  ;  that  fellow  knows  more  se 
crets  than  I  do.  (Aside,  following  Whisper  as  he 
is  going.)  Whisper!  Whisper! 


WMs.  Sir.    (Aside  to  Mar.) 
Mar.  Whisper,  here's  half   a  crown  for   you. 
(Aside  to  Whis.) 

Whis.  Thank  ye,  sir'.     (Aside  to  Mar.) 

Mar.  Now,  where  is  that  letter  going  ?  (Aside 

0  Whis.) 

Whis.  Into  my  pocket,  sir.  (Aside  to  Mar.) 

[Exit. 

Charles.  Now  I'm  for  you. 

Sir  G.  To  the  garden-gate  at  the  hour  of  eight, 
Charles. — Allons;  huzza! 

Charles.  I  begin  to  conceive  you.  * 

Mar.  That's  more  than  I  do,  egad.  To  the 
garden-gate,  huzza !  (Drinks.)  But  I  hope  you 
design  to  keep  far  enough  offon't  Sir  George. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  ay,  never  fear  that ;  she  shall  see  I 
despise  her  frowns ;  let  her  use  the  blunderbuss 
against  the  next  fool ;  she  sha'n't  reach  me  with 
the  smoke,  I  warrant  her,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mar.  Ah,  Charles!  if  you  could  receive  a  dis 
appointment  thus,  en  cavalier,  one  should  have 
some  comfort  in  being  beat  for  you. 

Charles.  The  fool  comprehends  nothing.  (Aside 
to  Sir  G.) 

Sir  G.  Nor  would  I  have  him.  Pr'ythee,  take 
him  along  with  thee.  (Aside  to  Charles.) 

Charles.  Enough.     (Aside  to  Sir  G.) 

Sir  G.  I  kiss  both  your  hands  ;  and  now  for  the 
garden-gate. 

It's  beauty  gives  the  assignation  there, 
And  love  too  powerful  grows  ?  admit  of  fear. 

[Exit. 

Charles.  Come,  you  shall  go  home  with  me. 

Mar.  Shall  I?  and  are  we  friends,  Charles?  I 
am  glad  of  it. 

Charles.  Come  along.  f  Exit. 

Mar.  Egad,  Charles's  asking  me  to  go  home 
with  him,  gives  me  a  shrewd  suspicion  there's 
more  in  the  garden-gate  than  I  comprehend. 
Faith,  I'll  give  him  the  drop,  and  away  to  gardy's 
and  find  it  out.  [Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.—  The   Outside  of  Sir  Jealous  TrafficVs 
house :    Patch  peeping  out  of  the  door. 

Enter  WHISPER. 

Whis.  Ha!  Mrs.  Patch,  this  is  a  lucky  minute, 
to  find  you  so  readily  ;  my  master  dies  with  impa 
tience. 

Patch.  My  lady  imagined  so,  and  by  her  orders 

1  have  been  scouting  this  hour  in  search  of  you,  to 
inform  you  that  Sir  Jealous  has  invited  some  friends 
to  supper  with  him  to-night,  which   gives   an  op 
portunity  to  your  master  to  make  use  of  his  ladder 
of  ropes.     The  closet  window  shall  be  open,  and 
Isabinda  ready  to  receive  him.     Bid  him  come  im 
mediately. 

Whis.  Excellent!  he'll  not  disappoint,  I  war 
rant  him  ; — but  hold,  I  have  a  letter  here  which 
I'm  to  carry  an  answer  to.  I  cannot  think  what 
language  the  direction  is. 

Patch.  Pho !  'tis  no  language,  but  a  character 
which  the  lovers  invented  to  avert  discovery.  Ha! 
I  hear  my  old  master  coming  down  stairs  ;  it  is 
impossible  you  should  have  an  answer.  Away,  and 
bid  him  come  himself  for  that.  Be  gone,  we're 
ruined  if  you're  seen,  for  he  has  doubled  his  care 
since  the  last  accident. 

Whis.  I  go,  I  go.  [Exit. 

Patch.  There,  go  thou  into  my  pocket.  (Puts 
it  aside,  and  it  falls  down.)  Now,  I'll  up  the  back 
stairs,  lest  I  meet  him.  Well,  a  dexterous  cham 
bermaid  is  the  ladies'  best  utensil,  I  say.  [Exit. 


with  a  letter  in  his 


SCENE  2.] 

Enter  SIR  JEALOUS  TRAFFICK 
hand. 

SirJ.  So,  this  is  some  comfort;  this  tells  me 
that  Signior  Don  Diego  Babinetto  is  safely  ar 
rived.  He  shall  marry  my  daughter  the  minute  he 
comes.  Ha,  ha!  what's  here?  (Takes  up  the  letter 
Patch  dropped.)  A  letter!  T  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  the  superscription.  I'll  see  what's  within- 
side.  (Opens  it*}  Humph!  'tis  Hebrew,  I  think. 
What  can  this  mean?  There  must  be  some  trick  in 
it.  This  was  certainly  designed  for  my  daughter  ; 
but  I  don't  know  that  she  can  speak  any  language 
but  her  mother  tongue.  No  matter  for  that  ;  this 
may  be  one  of  love's  hieroglyphics  ;  and  I  fancy  I 
saw  Patch's  tail  sweep  by  ;  that  wench  may  be  a 

onour,  betray 
Who's  there  ? 
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slut,  and  instead  of  guarding  my  honour, 
it.    I'll  find  it  out,  I'm  resolved.    Who's 


Enter  Servant. 


What  answer  did  you  bring  from  the  gentlemen  I 
sent  you  to  invite? 

Serv.  That  they'd  all  wait  on  you,  sir,  as  I  told 


to 


you  before  ;  but  I  suppose  you  forgot,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Did  I  so,  sir?  but   I  sha'n't  forget 
break  your  head  if  any  of  them  come,  sir. 

Serv.  Come,  sir  !  why,  did  not  you  send  me  to 
desire  their  company,  sir  ? 

Sir  J.  But  I  send  you  now  to  desire  their  ab 
sence.  Say  I  have  something  extraordinary  fallen 
out,  which  calls  me  abroad,  contrary  to  expecta 
tion,  and  ask  their  pardon  ;  and,  d'ye  hear,  send 
the  butler  to  me. 

Serv.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Butler. 

Sir  J.  If  this  paper  has  a  meaning  I'll  find  it.  — 
Lay  the  cloth  in  my  daughter's  chamber,  and  bid 
the  cook  send  supper  thither  presently. 

But.  Yes,  sir.  Heyday!  what's  the  matter 
now?  [.Exit. 

SirJ.  He  wants  the  eyes  of  Argus,  that  has  a 
young  handsome  daughter  in  this  town  ;  but  my 
comfort  is,  I  shall  not  be  troubled  long  with  her. 
He  that  pretends  to  rule  a  girl  once,  in  her  teens, 
had  better  be  at  sea  in  a  storm,  and  would  be  in 
less  danger.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.  —  Isabinda's  Chamber. 
Enter  ISABINDA  and  PATCH. 

Isa.  Are  you  sure  nobody  saw  you  speak  to 
Whisper? 

Patch.  Yes,  very  sure,  madam  ;  but  I  heard  Sir 
Jealous  coming  down  stairs,  so  clapped  his  letter 
into  my  pocket.  (  Feels  for  the  letter.} 

Isa.  A  letter  !  give  it  me  quickly. 

Patch.  Bless  me!  what's  become  on't.  I'm 
sure  I  put  it  —  (Searching  still.) 

Isa.  Is  it  possible  thou  could'st  be  so  careless  1 
Oh,  I'm  undone  for  ever  if  it  be  lost. 

Patch.  I  must  have  dropp'd  it  upon  the  stairs. 
But  why  are  you  so  much  alarmeds  If  the  worst 
happens  nobody  can  read  it,  madam,  nor  find  out 
whom  it  was  designed  for. 

Isa.  If  it  falls  into  my  father's  hands  the  very 
figure  of  a  letter  will  produce  ill  consequences. 
Run  and  look  for  it  upon  the  stairs  this  moment. 

Patch.  Nay,  I'm  sure  it  can  be  no  where  else. 
(Going.) 

Enter  Butler. 

How  now,  what  do  you  want? 

But.  My  master  ordered  me  to  lay  the  cloth  here 
for  supper. 

Isa.  Ruined  past  redemption.  (Aside.) 

Patch.  You  mistake,  sure.     What  shall  we  do? 

Isa.  I  thought  he  expected  company  to-night.  — 


Oh,  poor  Charles,  oh,  unfortunate  Isabinda! 
(Aside.) 

But.  I  thought  so,  too,  madam ;  but  I  suppose 
he  has  altered  his  mind.  [Lays  the  cloth,  and  exit. 

Isa.  The  letter  is  the  cause.  This  heedless  ac 
tion  has  undone  me.  Fly  and  fasten  the  closet 
window,  which  will  give  Charles  notice  to  retire. 
Ha !  my  father  !  Oh,  confusion ! 

Enter  SIR  JEALOUS  TRAFFICK. 

Sir  J.  Hold,  hold,  Patch  ;  whither  are  you  going? 
I'll  have  nobody  stir  out  of  the  room  till  after  sup 
per. 

Patch.  Sir,  I  was  going  to  reach  your  easy 
chair.  Oh,  wretched  accident!  (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  I'll  have  nobody  stir  out  of  the  room.  I 
don't  want  my  easy  chair. 

Isa.  What  will   be  the  event  of  this?   (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Harkye,  daughter,  do  you  know  this 
hand? 

Isa.  As  I  suspected.  (Aside.)  Hand,  do  you 
call  it,  sir?  'tis  some  schoolboy's  scrawl. 

Patch.  Oh,  invention  !  thou  chambermaid's  best 
friend,  assist  me.  (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Are  you  sure  you  don't  understand  it  ? 
(Patch  feels  in  her  bosom,  and  shakes  her  cloaths.) 

Isa.  Do  you  understand  it,  sir  ? 

Sir  J.  I  wish  I  did. 

Isa.  Thank  heaven  you  do  not.  (Aside.)  Then 
I  know  no  more  of  it  than  you  do,  indeed,  sir. 

Patch.  O  lord,  O  lord !  what  have  you  done, 
sir?  Why,  the  paper  is  mine  ;  I  dropp'd  it  out  of 
my  bosom.  (Snatching  it  from  him.) 

SirJ.  Ha!  yours,  mistress? 

Patch.  Yes  sir,  it  is. 

SirJ.  What  is  it?  Speak. 

Patch.  Yes  sir,  it  is  a  charm  for  the  tooth-ache, 
I  have  worn  it  these  seven  years  ;  'twas  given  me 
by  an  angel  for  aught  I  know,  when  I  was  raving 
with  the  pain,  for  nobody  knew  from  whence  he 
came  nor  whither  he  went.  He  charged  me  never 
to  open  it,  lest  some  dire  vengeance  befall  me,  and 
heaven  knows  what  will  be  the  event.  Oh,  cruel 
misfortune  !  that  I  should  drop  it  and  you  should 
open  it. 

Sir  J.  Plague  of  your  charms  and  whims  forme! 
if  that  be  all,  'tis  well  enough:  there,  there,  burn 
it,  and  I  warrant  you  no  vengeance  will  follow. 

Patch.  So,  all's  right  again  thus  far.  (Aside.) 

Isa.  I  would  not  lose  Patch  for  the  world  ;  I'll 
take  courage  a  little.  (Aside.)  Is  this  usage  for 
your  daughter,  sir?  must  my  virtue  and  conduct 
be  suspected  for  every  trifle  ?  You  immure  me  like 
some  dire  offender  here,  and  deny  me  all  the  re 
creations  which  my  sex  enjoy,  and  the  custom  of 
the  country  and  modesty  allow ;  yet  not  content 
with  that,  you  make  my  confinement  more  intole 
rable  by  your  mistrusts  and  jealousies.  Would  I 
were  dead,  so  I  were  free  from  this. 

Sir  J.  To-morrow  rids  you  of  this  tiresome  load ; 
Don  Diego  Babinetto  will  be  here,  and  then  my 
care  ends  and  his  begins. 

Isa.  Is  he  come,  then  ?  Oh,  how  shall  I  avoid 
this  hated  marriage !  (Aside.) 

Enter  Servants,  with  supper. 

Sir  J.  Come,  will  you  sit  down  ? 

Isa.  I  can't  eat,  sir. 

Patch.  No,  I  dare  swear  he  has  given  her  sup 
per  enough.  I  wish  I  could  get  into  the  closet* 
(Aside.) 

SirJ.  Well,  if  you  can't  eat,  then  give  me  a 
song  whilst  I  do. 

Isa.  I  have  such  a  cold  I  can  scarce  speak,  sir, 
much  less  sing.  How  shall  I  prevent  Charles's 
coming  in?  (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  I  hope  you  have  the  use  of  your  fingers, 
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madam.  Play  a  tune  upon  your  spinnet  whilst 
your  woman  sings  me  a  song. 

Patch.  I'm  as  much  out  of  tune  as  my  lady,  if 
he  knew  all.  -(Aside.) 

Isa.  I  shall  make  excellent  music.  (Sits  down  to 

Patch.  Really,  sir,  I  am  so  frightened  about 
your  opening  this  charm  that  I  can't  remember  one 
thing. 

SirJ.  Pish!  hang  your  charm!  come,  come, 
sing  anything. 

Patch.  Yes,  I'm  likely  to  sing,  truly.  (Aside.) 
Humph,  humph!  bless  me,  I  can't  raise  my  voice, 
my  heart  pants  so. 

SirJ.  Why,  what,  does  your  heart  pant  so  that 
you  can't  play  neither?  Pray,  what  key  are  you 
in,  eh? 

Patch.  Ah,  would  the  key  was  turned  on  you 
once.  (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Why  don't  you  sing,  I  say  ? 

Patch.  When  madam  has  put  her  spinnet  in  tune, 
sir;  humph,  humph! 

Isa.  I  cannot  play,  sir,  whatever  ails  me. 
(Rising.) 

Sir  J.  Zounds !  sit  down  and  play  me  a  tune,  or 
I'll  break  the  spinnet  about  your  ears. 

Isa.  What  will  become  of  me  ?  (Sits  down  and 
plays.) 

SirJ.  Come,  mistress.    (To  Patch.) 

Patch.  Yes,  sir.  (Sings,  but  horridly  out  of 
tune.) 

SirJ.  Hey,  hey!  why,  you  are  a- top  of  the 
house,  and  you  are  down  in  the  cellar.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  Is  it  on  purpose  to  cross  me, 
eh? 

Patch.  Pray,  madam,  take  it  a  little  lower ;  I 
cannot  reach  that  note,  nor  any  note  I  fear. 

Isa.  Well,  begin.  Oh,  Patch,  we  shall  be  dis 
covered.  (Aside.) 

Patch.  I  sink  with  apprehension,  madam. 
(Aside.)  Humph,  humph!  (Sings.  Charles  opens 
the  closet  door.) 

Charles.  Music  and  singing!     Death  !  her  father 
there!  (The  women  shriek.)  Then  I  must  fly. 
[Exit  into  the  closet.     Sir  J.  rises  up  hastily,  seeing 
Charles  slip  back  into  the  closet. 

SirJ.  Hell  and  furies  !    A  man  in  the  closet ! 

Patch.  Ah!  a  ghost!  a  ghost!  He  must  not 
enter  the  closet.  (Isabinda  throws  Jierself  down  be 
fore  the  closet  door,  as  in  a  swoon.) 

SirJ.  The  devil!  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him,  I 
warrant  you.  -  (Strives  to  get  by.) 

Patch.  Oh,  hold,  sir,  have  a  care  ;  you'll  tread 
upon  my  lady.  Who  waits  there?  Bring  some 
water.  Oh,  this  comes  of  your  opening  the  charm. 
Oh,  oh,  oh  !  (  Weeps  aloud. ) 

SirJ.  I'll  charm  you,  housewife.  Here  lies  the 
charm  that  conjured  this  fellow  in,  I'm  sure  on't. 
Come  out,  you  rascal,  do.  Zounds!  take  her 
from  the  door,  or  I'll  spurn  her  from  it,  and  break 
your  neck  down  stairs.  Where  are  you,  sirrah? 
Villain  !  robber  of  my  honour !  I'll  pull  you  out  of 
your  nest.  (  Goes  into  the  closet.) 

Patch.  You'll  be  mistaken,  old  gentleman ;  the 
bird  is  flown. 

Isa.  I'm  glad  I  have  escaped  so  well ;  I  was  al 
most  dead  in  earnest  with  the  fright. 

Re-enter  SIR  JEALOUS  out  of  the  closet. 

Sir  J.  Whoever  the  dog  was,  he  has  ecaped  out 
of  the  window,  for  the  sash  is  up;  but  though  he 
is  got  out  of  my  reach,  you  are  not.  And  first, 
Mrs.  Pander,  with  your  charms  for  the  tooth-ache, 
get  out  of  my  house,  go,  troop  ;  yet  hold,  stay, 
I'll  see  you  out  of  doors  myself ;  but  I'll  secure 
your  charge  ere  I  go. 

Isa.  Wnat  do  you  mean,  sir?  was  she  not  a 
creature  of  your  own  providing? 


SirJ.  She  was  of  the  devil's  providing,  for  aught 
I  know. 

Patch.  What  have  I  done,  sir,  to  merit  your 
displeasure? 

SirJ.  I  don't  know  which  of  you  have  done  it, 
but  you  shall  both  suffer  for  it,  till  I  can  discover 
whose  guilt  it  is.  Go,  get  in  there  ;  I'll  move  you 
from  this  side  of  the  house.  (Pushes  Isabinda  in  at 
the  door  and  locks  it,  puts  the  key  in  his  pocket.) 
I'll  keep  tbe  key  myself;  I'll  try  what  ghost  will 
get  into  that  room  ;  and  now,  forsooth,  1 11  wait  on 
you  down  stairs. 

Patch.  Ah,  my  poor  lady !  Down  stairs,  sir ! 
but  I  won't  go  out,  sir,  till  I  have  locked  up  my 
clothes,  and  that's  flat. 

SirJ.  If  thou  wert  as  naked  as  thou  wertborn, 
thou  shouldst  not  stay  to  put  on  a  rag,  and  that's 
flat.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III — The  Street. 

SirJ.  (Putting  Patch  out  of  the  doer.)  There, 
go,  and  come  no  more  within  sight  of  my  habita 
tion  these  three  days,  I  charge  you.  (Slaps  the 
door  after  her.) 

Patch.  Did  ever  anybody  see  such  an  old  mon 
ster? 

Enter  CHARLES. 

Oh,  Mr.  Charles  !  your  affairs  and  mine  are  in  an 
ill  posture. 

Charles.  lam  inured  to  the  frowns  of  fortune; 
but  what  has  befallen  thee? 

Patch.  Sir  Jealous,  whose  suspicious  nature  is 
always  on  the  watch,  nay,  even  while  one  eye 
sleeps  the  other  keeps  sentinel,  upon  sight  of  you 
flew  into  such  a  violent  passion,  that  I  could  find 
no  stratagem  to  appease  him,  but  in  spite  of  all 
arguments  he  locked  his  daughter  into  her  own 
apartment,  and  turned  me  out  of  doors. 

Charles.  Ha  !    Oh,  Isabinda ! 

Patch.  And  swears  she  shall  see  neither  sun  nor 
moon,  till  she  is  Don  Diego  Babinetto's  wife,  who 
arrived  last  night,  and  is  expected  with  impatience. 

Charles.  He  dies  ;  yes,  by  all  the  wrongs  of 
love,  he  shall;  here  will  I  plant  myself,  and  through 
my  breast  he  shall  make  his  passage,  if  he  enters. 

Patch.  A  most  heroic  resolution ;  there  might 
be  ways  found  out  more  to  your  advantage ;  policy 
is  often  preferred  to  open  force. 

Charles.  I  apprehend  you  not. 

Patch.  What  think  you  of  personating  this 
Spaniard,  imposing  upon  the  father,  and  marrying 
your  mistress,  by  his  own  consent? 

Charles.  Say'st  thou  so,  my  angel !  Oh,  could 
that  be  done,  my  life  to  come  would  be  too  short 
to  recompense  thee ;  but  how  can  I  do  that  when 
I  neither  know  what  ship  he  came  in,  nor  from 
what  part  of  Spain ;  who  recommends  him,  or  how 
attended. 

Patch.  T  can  solve  all  this.  He  is  from  Madrid, 
his  father's  name  is  Don  Pedro  Questo  Portento. 
Babinetto.  Here's  a  letter  of  his  to  Sir  Jealous, 
which  he  dropped  one  day.  You  understand  Spa 
nish,  and -the  hand  may  be  counterfeited.  You 
conceive  me  sir? 

Charles.  My  better  genius!  thou  hast  revived 
my  drooping  soul.  I'll  about  it  instantly.  Come 
to  my  lodgings,  and  we'll  concert  matters. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — A  Garden-gate  open;  Scentwell  wait 
ing  within. 

Enter  SIR  GEORGE  AlRY. 

Sir  G.  So,  this  is  the  gate,  and  most  invitingly 
open.  If  there  should  be  a  blunderbuss  here,  now, 
what  a  dreadful  ditty  would  my  fall  make  for  fools, 
and  what  a  jest  for  the  wits;  how  my  name  would 
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be  roared  about  the  streets !  Well,  I'll  venture 
all. 

Scent.  Hist!  hist!  Sir  George  Airy.  (Comes  for 
ward,') 

Sir  G.  A  female  voice  !  thus  far  I'm  safe.  My 
dear,— 

Scent.  No,  I'm  not  your  dear,  but  I'll  conduct 
you  to  her.  Give  me  your  hand;  you  must  go 
through  many  a  dark  passage  and  dirty  step  before 
you  arrive — 

Sir  G.  I  know  I  must  before  I  arrive  at  paradise  ; 
therefore  be  quick,  my  charming  guide. 

Scent.  For  aught  you  know.  Come,  come,  your 
hand,  and  away. 

Sir  G.  Here,  here,  child  ;  you  can't  be  half  so 
swift  as  my  desires.  [Exeunt  through  the  gate. 

SCENE  V. — The  House. 

Enter  MIRANDA. 

Mir.  Well,  let  me  reason  a  little  with  my  mad 
self.  Now,  don't  I  transgress  all  rules  to  venture 
upon  a  man  without  the  advice  of  the  grave  and 
wise?  But  then  a  rigid,  knavish  guardian  who 
would  have  married  me — to  whom  ?  even  to  his 
nauseous  self,  or  nobody.  Sir  George  is  what 
I  have  tried  in  conversation,  inquired  into  his  cha 
racter,  and  am  satisfied  in  both.  Then  his  love ! 
who  would  have  given  a  hundred  pounds  only  to 
have  seen  a  woman  he  had  not  infinitely  loved  ?  So 
I  find  my  liking  him  has  furnished  me  with  argu 
ments  enough  of  his  side  ;  and  now  the  only  doubt 
remains,  whether  he  will  come  or  no. 

Enter  SCENTWELL  and  SIR  GEORGE  AIRY. 

Scent.  That's  resolved,  madam,  for  here's  the 
knight.  lExit. 

Sir  G.  And  do  I  once  more  behold  that  lovely 
object  whose  idea  fills  my  mind,  and  forms  my 
pleasing  dreams? 

Mir.  What,  beginning  again  in  heroics?  Sir 
George,  don't  you  remember  how  little  fruit  your 
last  prodigal  oration  produced?  Not  one  bare 
single  word  in  answer. 

SirG.  Ha!  the  voice  of  my  incognita  !  Why  did 
you  take  ten  thousand  ways  to  captivate  a  heart 
your  eyes  alone  had  vanquished  1 

Mir.  No  more  of  these  flights.  Do  you  think 
we  can  agree  on  that  same  terrible  bugbear,  matri 
mony,  without  heartily  repenting  on  both  sides  ? 

Sir  G.  It  has  been  my  wish  since  first  my  long 
ing  eyes  beheld  you. 

Mir.  And  your  happy  ears  drank  in  the  pleasing 
news  I  had  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

SirG.  Unkind!  Did  I  not  offer  yon,  in -those 
purchased  minutes,  to  run  the  risk  of  your  fortune, 
so  you  would  but  secure  that  lovely  person  to  my 
arms? 

Mir.  Well,  if  you  have  such  love  and  tender 
ness,  since  our  wooing  has  been  short,  pray  reserve 
it  for  our  future  days,  to  let  the  world  see  we  are 
lovers  after  wedlock  ;  'twill  be  a  novelty. 

Sir  G.  Haste  then,  and  let  us  tie  the  knot,  and 
prove  the  envied  pair — 

Mir.  Hold,  not  so  fast ;  I  have  provided  better 
than  to  venture  on  dangerous  experiments  head 
long.  My  guardian,  trusting  to  my  dissembled 
love,  has  given  up  my  fortune  to  my  own  disposal, 
but  with  this  proviso,  that  he  to-morrow  morning 
weds  me.  He  is  now  gone  to  Doctor's  Commons 
for  a  licence. 

SirG.  Ha!  a  licence! 

Mir.  But  I  have  planted  emissaries  that  infalli 
bly  take  him  down  to  Epsom,  under  a  pretence 
that  a  brother  usurer  of  his  is  to  make  him  his  ex 
ecutor,  the  thing  on  earth  he  covets. 

Sir  G.  'Tis  his  known  character. 

Mir.  Now  my  instruments  confirm  him  this  man 


is  dying,  and  he  sends  me  word  he  goes  this  minute. 
It  must  be  to-morrow  ere  he  can  be  undeceived  5 
that  time  is  ours. 

Sir  G.  Let  us  improve  it  then,  and  settle  on  our 
coming  years  endless  happiness. 

Mir.  I  dare  not  stir  till  I  hear  he's  on  the  road ; 
then  I,  and  my  writings,  the  most  material  point, 
are  soon  removed. 

Sir  G.  I  have  one  favour  to  ask ;  if  it  lies  in 
your  power  3  ou  would  be  a  friend  to  poor  Charles ; 
though  the  son  of  this  tenacious  man,  he  is  as  free 
from  all  his  vices  as  nature  and  a  good  education 
can  make  him  ;  and,  whatnow  I  have  vanity  enough 
to  hope  will  induce  you,  he  is  the  man  on  earth  I 
love. 

Mir.  I  never  was  his  enemy,  and  only  put  it  on 
as  it  help'd  my  designs  on  his  father.  If  his  uncle's 
estate  ought  to  be  in  his  possession,  which  I 
shrewdly  suspect,  I  may  do  him  a  singular  piece 
of  service. 

Sir  G.  You  are  all  goodness. 

Enter  SCENTWELL. 

Scent.  Oh,  madam!  my  master  and  Mr.  Mar 
plot  are  just  coming  into  the  house. 

Mir.  Undone,  undone  ;  if  he  finds  you  here  in 
this  crisis,  all  my  plots  are  unravelled. 

Sir  G.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Can't  I  get  back  into 
the  garden  1 

Scent.  Oh  no  !  he  comes  up  those  stairs. 

Mir.  Here,  here,  here  !  Can  you  condescend  to 
stand  behind  this  chimney-board,  Sir  George  1 

Sir  G.  Anywhere,  anywhere,  dear  madam,, 
without  ceremony. 

Scent.  Come,  come,  sir,  lie  close.  (They  put 
him  behind  the  chimney-board,) 

Enter  SIR  FRANCIS  GRIPE  and  MARPLOT;  Sir 
Francis  peeling  an  orange. 

Sir  F.  I  could  not  go,  though  'tis  upon  life  and 
death,  without  taking  leave  of  dear  chargy.  Be 
sides,  this  fellow  buzzed  in  my  ears  that  thoa 
might'st  be  so  desperate  as  to  shoot  that  wild  rake 
that  haunts  the  garden-gate,  and  that  would  bring 
us  into  trouble,  dear. 

Mir.  So  Marplot  brought  vou  back  then? 
Mar.  Yes,  I  brought  him  back. 
Mir.  I'm  obliged  to  him  for  that,  I'm  sure. 
(Frowning  at  Marplot  aside.) 

Mar.  By  her  looks  she  means  she's  not  obliged 
to  me.  I  have  done  some  mischief  now,  but  wnat 
I  can't  imagine.  (Aside.) 

SirF.  Well,  chargy,  I  have  had  three  mes 
sengers  to  come  to  Epsom  to  my  neighbour  Squeez- 
um's,  who,  for  all  his  vast  riches,  is  departing. 
(Sigh*.) 

Mar.  Ay,  see  what  all  you  usurers  must  come 
to. 

SirF.  Peace,  you  young  knave  f  Some  forty 
years  hence  I  may  think  on't ;  but,  chargy,  I'll  be 
with  thee  to-morrow  before  those  pretty  eyes  are 
open  ;  I  will,  I  will,  chargy ;  I'll  rouse  you,  i'faith. 
Here  Mrs;  Scentwell,  lift  up  your  lady's  chimney- 
board,  that  I  may  throw  my  peel  in,  and  not  litter 
ier  chamber. 

Mir.  Oh,  my  stars!  what  will  become  of  us 
now?  (Aside.) 

Scent.  Oh,  pray,  sir,  give  it  me;  I  love  it  above 
all  things  in  nature,  indeed  I  do. 

SirG.  No,  no,  hussy;  you  have  the  green  pip 
already;  I'll  have  no  apothecary's  bills.  (Goes 
awards  the  r.himney.) 

Mir.  Hold,  hold,  hol4,  dear  gardy!  I  have 
a, — a, — a  monkey  shut  up  there  ;  and  if  you  open 
t  before  the  man  comes  that  is  to  tame  it,  'tis  so 
wild  'twill  break  all  my  china  or  get  away,  and 
that  would  break  my  heart;  for  I'm  fond  on't  to 
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[ACT  IV- 


distraction,  next  thee,  dear  gardy  ?  (/»  a  flat 
tering  tone.) 

SirF.  Well,  well,  chargy,  I  won't  open  it ;  she 
shall  have  her  monkey,  poor  rogue !  Here,  throw 
this  peel  out  of  the  window.  [Exit  Scentwell. 

Mar.  A  monkey !  Dear  madam  let  me  see  it ;  I 
can  tame  a  monkey  as  well  as  the  best  of  them  all. 
Ob,  how  I  love  the  little  miniatures  of  man. 

Mir.  Be  quiet,  mischief;  and  stand  further  from 
the  chimney.  You  shall  not  see  my  monkey — >who 
sure — (Striving  with  him.) 

Mar.  For  heaven's  sake,  dear  madam,  let  me 
but  peep,  to  see  if  it  be  as  pretty  as  Lady  Fiddle- 
faddle's.  Has  it  got  a  chain  ? 

Mir.  Not  yet ;  but  I  design  it  one  shall  last  its 
life-time.  Nay,  you  shall  not  see  it.  Look,  gardy, 
how  he  teazes  me ! 

Sir  F.  (Getting  between  him  and  the  chimney.) 
Sirrah,  sirrah,  let  my  chargy 's  monkey  alone,  or 
my  bamboo  shall  fly  about  your  ears.  What,  is 
there  no  dealing  with  you? 

Mar.  Pugh !  plague  of  the  monkey  !  here's  a 
rout !  I  wish  he  may  rival  you. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  they  have  put  two  more  horses  to  the 
coach,  as  you  ordered,  and  'tis  ready  at  the  door. 

•Sir  F.  Well,  I  am  going  to  be  executor ;  better 
for  thee,  jewel.  B'ye,  chargy;  one  buss.  I'm 
glad  thou  has  got  a  monkey  to  divert  thee  a 

Mir.  Thaukye,  dear  gardy !  Nay,  I'll  see  you 
to  the  coach. 

Sir  F.  That's  kind,  adad ! 

Mir.  Come  along,  impertinence!    (To  Marplot.) 

Mar.  (Stepping  buck.)  'Egad,  I  will  see  the 
monkey  now.  (Lifts  up  the  board  and  discovers  Sir 
George.)  O  lord !  O  lord !  thieves,  thieves !  mur 
der! 

Sir  G.  D — n  ye,  you  unlucky  dog!  'tis  I. 
Which  way  shall  I  get  out?  Shew  me  instantly,  or 
I'll  cat  your  throat. 

Mar.  Undone,  undone  !  At  that  door  there. 
But  hold,  hold ;  break  that  china,  and  I'll  bring 
you  off.  (He  runs  off  at  the  corner,  and  throws 
down  some  china.) 

Re-enter  SIR  FRANCIS  GRIPE,  MIRANDA,   and 
SCENTWELL. 

Sir  F.  Mercy  on  me !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mir.  O,  you  toad!  what  have  you  done? 

Mar.  No  great  harm ;  I  beg  of  you  to  forgive 
me.  Longing  to  see  this  monkey,  I  did  but  just 
raise  up  the  board,  and  it  flew  over  my  shoulders, 
scratched  all  my  face,  broke  your  china,  and 
whisked  out  of  the  window. 

Sir  F.  Where,  where  is  it,  sirrah  ? 

Mar.  There,  there,  Sir  Francis,  upon  your  neigh 
bour  Parmazan's  pantiles. 

Sir  F.  Was  ever  such  an  unlucky  rogue  !  Sir 
rah,  I  forbid  you  my  house.  Call  the  servants  to 
get  the  monkey  again.  Pug,  pug,  pug  !  I  would 
stay  myself  to  look  for  it,  but  you  know  my  earnest 
business. 

Scent.  Oh,  my  lady  will  be  best  to  lure  it  back : 
all  them  creatures  love  my  lady  extremely. 

Mir.  Go,  go,  dear  gardy !  I  hope  I  shall  •*&- 
cover  it. 

Sir  F.  B'ye,  b'ye,  dearee!  Ah,  mischief!  how 
you  look  now  !  B'ye,  b'ye.  [Exit. 

Mir.  Scentwell,  see  him  in  the  coach,  and  bring 
me  word. 

Scent.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Mir.  So,  sir,  you  have  done  your  friend  a  signal 
piece  of  service,  I  suppose. 

Mar.  Why,  look  you,  madam,  if  I  have  com 
mitted  a  fault,  thank  yourself;  no  man  is  more 


serviceable  when  I  am  let  into  a  secret,  and  none 
more  unlucky  at  finding  it  out.  Who  could  divine 
your  meaning?  when  you  talked  of  a  blunderbuss, 
who  thought  of  a  rendezvous?  and  when  you 
talked  of  a  monkey,  who  the  devil  dreamt  of  Sir 
George? 

Mer.  A  sign  you  converse  but  little  with  our  sex, 
when  you  can't  reconcile  contradictions. 

Re-enter  SCENTWELL. 

Scent.  He's  gone,  madam,  as  fast  as  the  coach 
and  six  can  carry  him. 

Re-enter  SIR  GEORGE  AIRY. 

Sir  G.  Then  I  may  appear. 

Mar.  Here's  pug,  madam.  Dear  Sir  George, 
make  my  peace,  on  my  soul  I  never  took  you  for 
a  monkey  before. 

Sir  G.  I  dare  swear  thou  didst  not.  Madam,  I 
beg  3rou  to  forgive  him. 

Mir.  Well,  Sir  George,  if  he  can  be  secret. 

Mar.  'Odsheart,  madam !  I'm  as  secret  as  a 
priest  when  trusted. 

Sir  G.  Why  'tis  with  a  priest  our  business  is  at 
present. 

Scent.  Madam,  here's  Mrs.  Isabinda's  woman  to 
wait  on  you. 

Mir.  Bring  her  up. 

Enter  PATCH. 

How  do  ye,  Mrs.  Patch  ?  What  news  from  your 
lady? 

Patch.  That's  for  your  private  ear,  madam.  Sir 
George,  there's  a  friend  of  yours  has  an  urgent  oc 
casion  for  your  assistance. 

Sir  G.  His  name. 

Patch.  Charles. 

Mar.  Ha  !  then  there's  something  a-foot  that  I 
know  nothing  of.  (Aside.)  I'll  wait  on  you,  Sir 
George. 

Sir  G.  A  third  person  may  not  be  proper,  per 
haps.  As  soon  as  I  have  despatched  my  own  affairs 
I  am  at  his  service.  I'll  send  my  servant  to  tell 
him  I'll  wait  on  him  in  half  an  hour. 

Mir.  How  came  you  employed  in  this  message, 
Mrs.  Patch  ? 

Patch.  Want  of  business,  madam  ;  I  am  dis 
charged  by  myjnaster,  but  hope  to  serve  my  lady 
still. 

Mir.  How,  discharged  !  you  must  tell  me  the 
whole  story  within. 

Patch.  With  all  my  heart,  madam. 

Mar.  Tell  it  here,  Mrs.  Patch.  Pish !  plague !  I 
wish  I  were  fairly  out  of  the  house.  I  find  mar 
riage  is  the  end  of  this  secret;  and  now  I'm  half 
mad  to  know  what  Charles  wants  him  for. 
(Aside.) 

Sir  G.  Madam,  I'm  doubly  pressed  by  love  and 
friendship.  This  exigence  admits  of  no  delay. 
Shall  we  make  Marplot  of  the  party  ? 

Mir.  If  you'll  run  the  hazard,  Sir  George ;  I  be 
lieve  he  means  well. 

Mar.  Nay,  nay,  for  my  part  I  desire  to  be  let  into 
nothing  ;  I'll  be  gone,  therefore  pray  don't  mistrust 
me. 

Sir  G.  So,  now  he  has  a  mind  to  be  gone  to 
Charles  :  but  not  knowing  what  affairs  he  may 
have  upon  his  hands  at  present,  I'm  resolved  he 
shan't  stir.  (Aside.)  No,  Mr.  Marplot,  you  must 
not  leave  us  ;  we  want  a  third  person.  (Takes  hold 
of  him.) 

Mar.  I  never  had  more  mind  to  be  gone  in  my 
life. 

Mir.  Come  along  then ;  if  we  fail  in  the  voyage, 
thank  yourself  for  taking  this  ill-starr'd  gentleman 
on  board. 
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SirG.  That  vessel  never  can  unsuccessful  prove, 

Whose  freight  is  beauty,  and  whose  pilot's  love. 

[Exeunt,  with  Miranda. 

Mar.  Tyty  ti,  tyty  ti.  (Steals  off  the  other  way.) 

Re-enter  SIR  GEORGE. 

Sir  G.  Marplot !  Marplot ! 
Mar.    (Entering.}    Here !    I   was  coming,   Sir 
George.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Sir  Francis  Gripe's  House. 
Enter  MIRANDA,  PATCH,  and  SCENTWELL. 

Mir.  Well,  Patch,  I  have  done  a  strange  bold 
thing  ;  my  fate  is  determined,  and  expectation  is 
no  more.  Now  to  avoid  the  impertinence  and 
roguery  of  an  old  man,  I  have  thrown  myself  into 
the  extravagance  of  a  young  one  ;  if  he  should  de 
spise,  slight,  or  use  me  ill,  there's  no  remedy  from 
a  husband  but  the  grave,  and  that's  a  terrible  sanc 
tuary  to  one  of  my  age  and  constitution. 

Patch.  Oh !  fear  not,  madam ;  you'll  find  your 
account  in  Sir  George  Airy  ;  it  is  impossible  a  man 
of  sense  should  use  a  woman  ill,  endued  with 
beauty,  wit,  and  fortune.  It  must  be  the  lady's 
fault  if  she  does  not  wear  the  unfashionable  name 
of  wife  easy,  when  nothing  but  complaisance  and 
good  humour  is  requisite  on  either  side  to  make 
them  happy. 

Mir.  I  long  till  I  am  out  of  this  house,  lest  an 
accident  should  bring  my  guardian  back.  Scent- 
well,  put  my  best  jewels  into  the  little  casket,  slip 
them  into  thy  pocket,  and  let  us  march  off  to  Sir 
Jealous. 

Scent.  It  shall  be  done,  madam.  [Exit. 

Patch.  Sir  George  will  be  impatient,  madam.  If 
their  plot  succeeds,  we  shall  be  well  received  ;  if 
not,  he  will  be  able  to  protect  us.  Besides,  I  long 
to  know  how  my  young  lady  fares. 

Mir.  Farewell,  old  Mammon,  and  thy  detested 
walls  !  'Twill  be  no  more  sweet  Sir  Francis  !  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  the  odious  task  of  dissembling 
no  longer  to  get  my  own,  and  coax  him  with  the 
wheedling  names  of  my  precious,  my  dear,  dear 
gardy  !  O  heavens ! 

Enter  SIR  FRANCIS  GRIPE. 

Sir  F.  Ah,  my  sweet  chargy!  don't  be  frighted ; 
(She  starts.)  but  thy  poor  gardy  has  been  abused, 
cheated,  fooled,  betrayed ;  but  nobody  knows  by 
whom. 

Mir.  Undone,  past  redemption.  (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  What  won't  you  speak  to  me,  chargy? 

Mir.  I  am  so  surprised  with  joy  to  see  you1,  I 
know  not  what  to  say. 

Sir  F.  Poor  dear  girl !  But  do  you  know  that 
my  son,  or  some  such  rogue,  to  rob  or  murder  me, 
or  both,  contrived  this  journey  1  for  upon  the  road 
I  met  my  neighbour  Squeezum  well,  and  coming  to 
town. 

Mir.  Good  lack,  good  lack  !  what  tricks  are 
there  in  this  world ! 

Re-enter  SCENTWELL,  with  a  diamond  necklace  in 
her  hand,  not  seeing  Sir  Francis. 

Scent.  Madam,  be  pleased  to  tie  this  necklace 
on,  for  I  can't  get  in  to  the — (Seeing  Sir  Francis.) 

Mir.  The  wench  is  a  fool,  I  think !  Could  you 
not  have  carried  it  to  be  mended  without  putting 
it  in  the  box. 

Sir  F.  What's  the  matter? 

Mir.  Only,  dearee, — I  bid  her,  I  bid  her — Your 
ill-usuage  has  put  every  thing  out  of  my  head. 
But  won't  you  go,  gardy,  and  find  out  these  fel 
lows,  and  have  them  punished,  and,  and — 

SirF.  Where  should  I  look  for  them,  child? 


no,  I'll  sit  me  down  contented  with  my  safety,  nor 
stir  out  of  my  own  doors  till  I  go  with  thee  to  a 
parson. 

Mir.  If  he  goes  into  his  closet  I  am  ruined. 
(Aside.)  Oh,  bless  me  !  In  this  fright  I  had  forgot 
Mrs.  Patch. 

Patch.  Ay,  madam,  and  I  stay  for  your  speedy 
answer. 

Mir.  I  must  get  him  out  of  the  house.  Now  as 
sist  me,  fortune !  (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Mrs.  Patch !  I  profess  I  did  not  see  you : 
how  dost  thou  do,  Mrs.  Patch  1  Well,  dou't  yoa 
repent  leaving  my  chargy? 

Patch.  Yes,  every  body  must  love  her ;  but  I 
come  now — Madam,  what  did  I  come  for  ?  my  in 
vention  is  at  the  last  ebb.  (Aside  to  Miranda.) 

Sir  F.  Nay,  never  whisper,  tell  me. 

Mir.  She  came,  dear  gardy !  to  invite  me  to  her 
lady's  wedding,  and  you  shall  go  with  me,  gardy ; 
'tis  to  be  done  this  moment,  to  a  Spanish  merchant. 
Old  sir  Jealous  keeps  on  his  humour :  the  first 
minute  he  sees  her,  the  next  he  marries  her. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  I'd  go  if  I  thought  the 
sight  of  matrimony  would  tempt  chargy  to  perform 
her  promise.  There  was  a  smile,  there  was  a  con 
senting  look,  with  those  pretty  twinklers,  worth  a 
million !  'Ods-precious  !  I  am  happier  than  the 
great  mogul,  the  emperor  of  China,  or  all  the  po 
tentates  that  are  not  in  the  wars.  Speak,  confirm 
it,  make  me  leap  out  of  my  skin. 

M ir.  When  one  has  resolved,  'tis  in  vain  to  stand 
shilly-shally.  If  ever  I  marry,  positively  this  is 
my  wedding-day. 

Sir  F.  Oh !  happy,  happy  man.  Verily,  I  will 
beget  a  son  the  first  night  shall  disinherit  that  dog 
Charles.  I  have  estate  enough  to  purchase  a 
barony,  and  be  the  immortalizing  the  whole  family 
of  the  Gripes. 

Mir.  Come  then,  gardy,  give  me  thy  hand ;  let's 
to  this  house  of  Hymen. 
My  choice  is  fixed,  let  good  or  ill  betide  j 

Sir  F.  The  joyful  bridegroom  I, 

Mir.  And  I  the  happy  bride.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  the  House  of  Sir 
Jealous  Traffick. 

Enter  SIR  JEALOUS  TRAFFICK,  meeting  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  a  couple  of  gentlemen  inquire 
for  you  ;  one  of  them  calls  himself  Signior  Diego 
Babinetto. 

Sir  J.  Ha !  Signior  Babinetto  !  admit  'em  in 
stantly,— joyful  minute;  I'll  have  my  daughter 
married  to-night. 

Enter  CHARLES,   in   a  Spanish  habit,  with  SIR 
GEORGE  AIRY,  dressed  like  a  merchant. 

Senhor,  beso  las.  manos  :  vuestra  merced  es  may 
bien  venido  en  esta  tierra. 

Charles.  Senhor,  soy  muy  humi  Ide,  y  muy  ob- 
ligado  cryado  de  vuestra  merced  :  mi  padre  embia 
a  vuestra  merced,  los  mas  profondos  de  sus  respe- 
tos  ;  y  a  commissionado  este  mercadel  Ingles,  de 
concluyr  un  negocio,  que  me  haze  el  mas  dichos 
shombre  del  mundo,  haziendo  me  su  yerno. 

Sir  J.  I  am  glad  on't,  for  I  find  I  have  lost  much 
of  my  Spanish.  Sir,  I  am  your  most  humble  ser 
vant.  Siguior  Don  Diego  Babinetto  has  informed 
me  that  you  are  commissioned  by  Signior  Don  Pe 
dro,  &c.  his  worthy  father — 

Sir  G.  To  see  an  affair  of  marriage  consum 
mated  between  a  daughter  of  yours  and  Signior 
Diego  Babinetto  his  son  here.  True,  sir,  such  a 
trust  is  reposed  in  me,  as  that  letter  will  inform 
you.  I  hope  it  will  pass  upon  him.  (Aside.) 
(Gives  him  a  letter.) 

Sir  J.  Ay,  'tis  is  hand.    (Seems  to  read.) 
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Sir  G.  Good,  you  have  counterfeited  to  a  nicety, 
Charles.  (Aside  to  Charles.) 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  lind  by  this  that  you  are  a  man  of 
honour  and  probity  ;  I  think,  sir,  he  calls  you 
Meaawell. 

Sir  G.  Meanwell  is  my  name,  sir. 

Sir  J.  A  very  good  name,  and  very  significant. 
For  to  mean  well  is  to  be  honest,  and  to  be  honest 
is  the  virtue  of  a  friend,  and  a  friend  is  the  delight 
and  support  of  human  society. 

Sir  G.  You  shall  find    that   I'll    discharge  the 

5  art  of  a  friend  in  what  T  have  undertaken,  sir 
ealous.     Therefore,  sir,  I  must  entreat  the  pre 
sence  of  your  fair  daughter,  and  the  assistance  of 
your  chaplain  ;  for  Signior  Don  Pedro  strictly  en 
joined  me  to  see  the  marriage  rites  performed  as 
soon  as  we  should  arrive,  to  avoid  the  accidental 
overtures  of  Venus. 
Sir  J.  Overtures  of  Venus  ! 
Sir  G.  Ay,  sir  ;  that  is  those  little  hawking  fe 
males,  that  traverse  the  park  and  the  playhouse  to 


put  off  their  damaged  ware  ;  they  fasten  upon 
foreigners  like  leeches,  and  watch  their  arrival  as 
carefully  as  the  Kentish  men  do  a  shipwreck  :  I 


warrant  you  they  have  heard  of  him  already. 

Sir  J.  Nay,  I  know  this  town  swarms  with 
them. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  and  then  you  know  the  Spaniards 
are  naturally  amorous,  but  very  constant  ;  the  first 
face  fixes  'em  ;  and  it  may  be  very  dangerous  to 
let  him  ramble  ere  he  is  tied. 

Sir  J.  Pat  to  my  purpose.  Well,  sir,  there  is 
but  one  thing  more,  and  they  shall  be  married  in 
stantly. 

Charles.  Pray  heaven  that  one  thing  more  won't 
spoil  all.  (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Don  Pedro  wrote  me  word,  in  his  last 
but  one,  that  he  designed  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
crowns  by  way  of  jointure  for  my  daughter,  and 
that  it  should  be  paid  into  my  hand  upon  the  day 
of  marriage  — 

Charles.  Oh,  the  devil  !     (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  In  order  to  lodge  it  in  some  of  our  funds 
in  case  she  should  become  a  widow,  and  return  to 
England. 

Sir  G.  Plague  on't  !  this  is  an  unlucky  turn. 
What  shall  I  say?  (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  And  he  does  not  mention  one  word  of  it  in 
this  letter. 

Sir  G.  Humph  !  True,  sir  Jealous,  he  told  me 
such  a  thing,  but,  but,  but,  but  —  he,  he,  he,  he  —  he 
did  not  imagine  that  you  would  insist  upon  the 
very  day  ;  for,  for,  for,  for  money,  you  kuow,  is 
dangerous  returning  by  sea,  an,  an,  an  — 

Charles.  Zounds  !  say  we  have  brought  it  in 
commodities.  (Aside  to  Sir  G.) 

Sir  G.  And  so,  sir,  he  has  sent  it  in  merchandize; 
tobacco,  sugars,  spices,  lemons,  and  so  forth,  which 
shall  be  turned  into  money  with  all  expedition  ;  in 
the  mean  time,  sir,  if  you  please  to  accept  of  my 
bond  for  performance  — 

Sir  J.  It  is  enough,  sir  ;  I  am  so  pleased  with 
the  countenance  of  Signior  Diego,  and  the  harmony 
of  your  name,  that  I'll  take  your  word,  and  will 
fetch  my  daughter  this  moment.  Within  there! 

Enter  Servant. 

Desire  Mr.  Tackurn,  my  neighbour's  chaplain,  to 
walk  hither. 

Serv.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Sir  J.  Gentlemen,  I'll  return  in  an  instant. 

[Exit. 

Sir  G.  'Egad,  that  five  thousand  crowns  had  like 
to  have  ruined  the  plot. 

Charles.  But  that's  over  ;  and  if  fortune  throws 
no  more  rubs  in  our  way  — 

Sir  G.  Thou'lt  carry  the  prize—  But  hist  !  here 
he  comes. 


Re-enter  SIR  JEALOUS  TRAFFICK,  dragging  in 

ISABINDA. 

Sir  J.  Come  along,  you  stubborn  beggage,  you ! 
come  along. 

Isa.  Oh  !  hear  me,  sir,  hear  me  but  speak  one 
word  ; 

Do  not  destroy  my  everlasting  peace  ; 
My  soul  abhors  this  Spaniard  you  have  chose. 

SirJ.  How's  that? 

Isa.  Let  this  posture  move  your  tender  nature. 
(Kneels.) 

For  ever  will  I  hang  upon  these  knees. 
Not  loose  my  hands  till  you  cut  off  iny  hold, 
If  you  refuse  to  hear  me,  sir. 

SirJ.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  perverse  slut  1 
Off,  I  say.  Mr.  Meanwell,  pray  help  me  a  little. 

Sir  G.  Rise,  madam,  and  do  not  disoblige  your 
father,  who  has  provided  a  husband  worthy  of  you, 
one  that  will  love  you  equal  with  his  soul,  and  one 
that  you  will  love,  when  once  you  know  him. 

Isa.  Oh  !  never,  never  ! 
Could  I  suspect  that  falsehood  in  my  heart, 
I  would  this  moment  tear  it  from  my  breast, 
And  straight  present  him  with  the  treach'rous  part. 

Sir  J.  Falsehood  !  why,  who  the  devil  are  you 
in  love  with?  Don't  provoke  me,  for  by  St.  Jago 
I  shall  beat  you,  housewife. 

Sir  G.  Sir  Jealous,  you  are  too  passionate.  Give 
me  leave,  I'll  try  by  gentle  words  to  work  her  to 
your  purpose. 

SirJ.  1  pray  do,  Mr.  Meanwell,  I  pray  do; 
she'll  break  my  heart.  (Weeps.)  There  is  in  that 
casket,  jewels  of  the  value  of  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  were  her  mother's,  and  a  paper,  wherein  I 
have  settled  one  half  of  my  estate  upon  her  now, 
and  the  whole  when  I  die,  but  provided  she  mar 
ries  this  gentleman,  else  by  St.  Jago,  I'll  turn  her 
out  of  doors  to  beg  or  starve.  Tell  her  this,  Mr. 
Meanwell,  pray  do. 

Sir  G.  Ha!  this  is  beyond  expectation.  (Aside.) 
Trust  to  me,  sir,  I'll  la^  the  dangerous  consequence 
of  disobeying  you  at  this  juncture  before  her,  I 
warrant  yon.  Come,  madam,  do  not  blindly  cast 
your  life  away  just  in  the  moment  you  would  wish 
to  save  it. 

Isa.  Pray  cease  your  trouble,  sir :  I  have  no 
wish  but  death  to  free  me  from  this  hated  Spaniard. 
If  you  are  his  friend,  inform  him  what  I  say. 

Sir  G.  Suppose  this  Spaniard,  which  you  strive 
to  shun,  should  be  the  very  man  to  whom  you'd 
fly1? 

Isa.  Ha  ! 

Sir  G.  Would  you  not  blame  your  rash  re 
solve,  and  curse  your  eyes  that  would  not  look  on 
Charles  ? 

Isa.  On  Charles!  Where  is  he?  (Rises.) 

Sir  G.  Hold,  hold,  hold.  'Sdeath !  madam,  you'll 
ruin  all.  Your  father  believes  him  to  be  signior 
Babinetto.  Compose  yourself  a  little,  pray  madam. 
(He  runs  to  Sir  Jealous.)  She  begins  to  hear  rea 
son,  sir  ;  the  fear  of  being  turned  out  of  doors  has 
done  it.  Speak  gently  to  her,  sir ;  I'm  sure  she'll 
yield  ;  I  see  it  in  her  face. 

Sir  J.  Well,  Isabinda,  can  you  refuse  to  bless  a 
father  whose  only  care  is  to  make  yon  happy. 

Isa.  Oh,  sir  !  do  with  me  what  you  please  j  I  am 
all  obedience. 

Sir  J.  And  wilt  thou  love  him7? 

Isa.  I  will  endeavour  it,  sir. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here  is  Mr.  Tackum. 

Sir  J.  Shew  him  into  the  parlour.  [Exit  Ser 
vant.]  Senhor  tome  vind  sueipora ;  cette  momento 
les  junta  les  manos.  (Gives  her  to  Charks.) 

Charles.  Senhor,  yo  la  recibo  conio  se  deve  un 
tesora  tan  grande.  (Embraces  her.) 
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Sir  J.  Now,  Mr.  Meanwell,  let's  to  tlie  parson, 
Who,  by  his  art,  will  join  this  pair  for  life. 
Make  me  the  happiest  father,  her  the  happiest  wife. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  TIL— A  Street  before  Sir  Jealous  TrafficVs 
house. 

Enter  MARPLOT. 

Mar.  I  have  hunted  all  over  the  town  for 
Charles,  but  can't  find  him,  and  by  Whisper's 
scouting  at  the  end  of  the  street,  I  suspect  he  must 
be  in  the  house  again.  I  am  informed  too  that  he 
has  borrowed  a  Spanish  habit  out  of  the  playhouse  : 
what  can  it  mean  ? 

Enter  a  Servant  of  Sir  Jealous  Traffick's  to  him  out 

of  the  house. 
Harkye,  sir,  do  you  belong  to  this  house? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

Mar.  Isn't  your  name  Richard  1 

Serv.  No,  sir ;  Thomas. 

Mar.  Oh,  ay,  Thomas.  Well,  Thomas,  there  s 
a  shilling  for  you. 

Serv.  'Thank  you,  sir. 

Mar.  Pray,  Thomas,  can  you  tell  if  there  be  a 
gentleman  in  it  in  a  Spanish  habit? 

Ser.  There's  a  Spanish  gentleman  within,  that  is 
just  a-going  to  marry  my  young  lady,  sir. 

Mar.  Are  you  sure  he  is  a  Spanish  gentleman  1 

Serv.  I'm  sure  he  speaks  no  English  that  I 
hear  of. 

Mar.  Then  that  can't  be  him  I  want,  for  'tis  an 
English  gentleman  that  I  inquire  after  ;  he  may  be 
dressed  like  a  Spaniard,  for  aught  I  know. 

Serv.  Ha !  who  knows  but  this  may  be  an  im 
postor  ?  I'll  inform  my  master,  for  if  he  should  be 
imposed  upon,  he'll  beat  us  all  round.  (Aside.) 
Pray  come  in,  sir,  and  see  if  this  be  the  person  you 
inquire  for. 

Mar.  Ay,  I'll  follow  you.    Now  for  it. 

[Exeunt  into  the  house. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Inside  of  the  house. 
Enter  MARPLOT,  and  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  please  to  stay  here ;  I'll  send  my  mas 
ter  to  you.  [Exit. 

Mar.  So  this  was  a  good  contrivance.  If  this 
be  Charles  now,  he  will  wonder  how  I  found  him 
out. 

Re-enter  Servant,  and  SIR  JEALOUS  TRAFFICK. 

Sir  J.  What  is  your  earnest  business,  block 
head  !  that  you  must  speak  to  me  before  the  cere 
mony's  past !  Ha  !  who's  this  ? 

Serv.  Why  this  gentleman,  sir,  wants  another 
gentleman  in  a  Spanish  habit  he  says. 

Sir  J.  In  a  Spanish  habit !  'tis  some  friend  of 
Signior  Don  Diego's,  I  warrant.  (Aside.)  Sir,  your 
servant. 

Mar.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Sir  J.  I  suppose  you  would  speak  with  signior 
Babinetto. 

Mar.  Sir  1 

Sir  J.  I  say,  I  suppose  you  would  speak  with 
Signior  Babinetto  ? 

Mar.  Hey-day !  what  the  devil  does  he  say  now  1 
(Aside.)  Sir,  I  don't  understand  yon. 

Sir  J.  Don't  yon  understand  Spanish,  sir? 

Mor.  Not  I  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  J.  I  thought  you  had  known  Signior  Babi 
netto. 

Mar.  Not  I,  upon  my  word,  sir. 

Sir  J.  What,  then,  you'd  speak  with  his  friend, 
the  English  merchant,  Mr.  Meanwell  1 

Mar.  Neither,  sir,  not  I ;  I  don't  mean  any  such 
thing. 


Sir  J.  Why,  who  are  you  then,  sir?  and  what 
do  you  want? 

Mar.  Nay  nothing^  at  all,  not  I,  sir.  Plague  on 
him!  I  wish  I  were  out;  he  begins  to  exalt  his 
voice  !  I  shall  be  beaten  again.  (Aside.) 

SirJ.  Nothing  at  all,  sir!  Why  then  what 
business  have  you  in  my  house,  ha? 

Serv.  You  said  you  wanted  a  gentleman  in  a 
Spanish  habit. 

Mar.  Why  ay,  but  his  name  is  neither  Babinetto 
nor  Meanwell. 

Sir  J.  WThat  is  his  name  then,  sirrah?  Ha!  now 
I  look  at  you  again,  I  believe  you  are  the  rogue 
that  threatened  me  with  half  a  dozen  myrmidons — 

Mar.  Me,  sir  !  I  never  saw  your  face  in  all  my 
life  before. 

Sir  J.  Speak,  sir  ;  who  is  it  you  look  for  1  or, 
or — 

Mar.  A  terrible  old  dog!  (Aside.)  Why,  sir, 
only  an  honest  young  fellow  of  my  acquaintance — 
I  thought  that  there  might  be  a  ball,  and  that  he 
might  have  been  here  in  a  masquerade,  'Tis 
Charles,  Sir  Francis  Gripe's  son, — because  I  know 
he  used  to  come  hither  sometimes. 

Sir  J.  Did  he  so  ?— Not  that  I  know  of,  I'm 
sure.  Pray  heaven  that  this  be  Don  Diego.  If  I 
should  be  tricked  now — Ha !  my  heart  misgives 
me  plaguily.  Within  there  !  stop  the  marriage. 
Run,  sirrah,  call  all  my  servants  !  I'll  be  satisfied 
that  this  is  Signior  Pedro's  son  ere  he  has  my 
daughter. 

Mar.  Ha  !  Sir  George  !  what  have  I  done  now  ? 

Enter  SIR  GEORGE  AiRY,  with  a  drawn  sword. 

Sir  G.  Ha !  Marplot  here  !  oh  !  the  unlucky 
dog  !  What's  the  matter  Sir  Jealous  1 

Sir  J.  Nay,  I  don't  know  the  matter,  Mr.  Mean- 
well. 

Mar.  Upon  my  soul,  Sir  George —  (Going  tip 
to  Sir  George.) 

Sir  J.  Nay  then,  I'm  betrayed,  ruined,  undone. 
Thieves,  traitors,  rogues  !  (Offers  to  go  in.)  Stop 
the  marriage,  I  say — 

Sir  G.  I  say  go  on,  Mr.  Tackum — Nay,  no  en 
tering  here  ;  I  guard  this  passage,  old  gentleman  : 
the  act  and  the  deed  were  both  your  own,  and  I'll 
see  them  signed,  or  die  for't. 

Enter  Servant. 

Sir  J.  A  plague  on  the  act  and  deed ! — Fallen, 
sir,  knock  him  down. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  come  on,  scoundrels !  I'll  prick  your 
jackets  for  yon. 

Sir  J.  Zounds!  sirrah,  I'll  be  revenged  on  you. 
(Beats  Marplot.) 

Sir  G.  Ay,  there  your  vengeance  is  due.  Ha, 
ha ! 

Mar.  Why,  what  do  you  beat  me  for?  I  han't 
married  your  daughter. 

Sir  J.  Rascals  !  why  don't  you  knock  him 
down? 

Serv.  We  are  afraid  of  his  sword,  sir;  if  you'll 
take  that  from  him,  we'll  knock  him  down  pre 
sently. 

Enter  CHARLES  and  ISABINDA. 

Sir  J.  Seize  her,  then. 

Charles.  Rascals,  retire,  she's  my  wife;  touch 
her  if  you  dare  ;  I'll  make  dogs'-roeat  of  you. 

Mar.  Ay,  I'll  make  dogs'-meat  of  you,  rascals. 

Sir  J.  Ah  !  downright  English. — Oh,  oh,  oh, 
oh ! 

Enter  SIR  FRANCIS  GRIPE,  and  MIRANDA. 

Sir  F.  Into  the  house  of  joy  we  enter  without 
knocking. — Ha  !  I  think  'tis  the  house  of  sorrow, 
Sir  Jealous. 
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Sir  J.  Ob,  Sir  Francis,  are  you  come?  What ! 
was  this  your  contrivance,  to  abuse,  trick,  and 
chouse  me  out  of  my  child? 

Sir  F.  My  contrivance  !  what  do  you  mean  1 

Sir  J.  No,  you  don't  know  your  son  there  in  a 
Spanish  habit  ? 

Sir  F.  How  !  my  son  in  a  Spanish  habit !  Sir 
rah,  you'll  come  to  be  hanged.  Get  out  of  my 
sight,  ye  dog  !  get  out  my  sight. 

Sir  J.  Get  out  of  your  sight,  sir !  get  out  with 
your  bags.  Let's  see  what  you'll  give  him  now  to 
maintain  my  daughter  on. 

Sir  F.  Give  him  !  he  shall  never  be  the  better 
for  a  penny  of  mine  ;  and  you  might  have  looked 
after  your  daughter  better,  Sir  Jealous.  Tricked, 
quotha !  Egad,  I  think  you  design  to  trick  me  : 
but  look  ye,  gentlemen,  I  believe  I  shall  trick  you 
both.  This  lady  is  my  wife,  do  you  see,  and  my 
estate  shall  descend  only  to  her  children. 

Sir  G.  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  you,  sir 
Francis. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  poor  Sir  George !  does 
not  your  hundred  pounds  stick  in  your  stomach  ? 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

SirG.  No  faith,  Sir  Francis,  this  lady  has  given 
me  a  cordial  for  that.  (Takes  her  by  the  hand.) 

Sir  F.  Hold,  sir,  you  have  nothing  to  say  to 
this  lady. 

Sir  G.  Nor  you  nothing  to  do  with  my  wife, 
sir. 

Sir  F.  Wife,  sir ! 

Mir.  Ay,  really,  guardian,  'tis  even  so.  I  hope 
you'll  forgive  my  first  offence. 

Sir  F.  What,  have  you  choused  me  out  of  my 
consent  and  your  writings  then,  mistress,  ha  1 

Mir.  Out  of  nothing  but  my  own,  guardian. 

Sir  J.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  'tis  some  comfort  at  least  to 
see  yon  are  over-reached  as  well  as  myself.  Will 
you  settle  your  estate  upon  your  son  now. 

Sir  F.  He  shall  starve  first. 

Mir.  That  I  have  taken  care  to  prevent.  There, 
sir,  are  the  writings  of  your  uncle's  estate,  which 
have  been  your  due  these  three  years.  (Gives 
Charles  papers.) 

Charles.  I  shall  study  to  deserve  this  favour. 

Mar.  Now,  how  the  devil  could  she  get  those 
writings,  and  I  know  nothing  of  it? 

Sir  F.  What,   have  you  robbed  me  too,  mis 


tress  ?  'Egad,  I'll  make  you  restore  'em  —  hussy, 
I  will  so. 

•Sir  /.  Take  care  I  don't  make  you  pa_y  the  ar 
rears,  sir.  'Tis  well  'tis  no  worse,  since  'tis  no 
better.  Come,  young  man,  seeing  thou  hast  out 
witted  me,  take  her,  and  bless  you  both  ! 

Charles.  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  bestow  your  blessing 
too  ;  'tis  all  I  ask.  (Kneels.) 

Mar.  Do,  gardy,  do. 

Sir  F.  Confound  you  all  !  [Exit. 

Mar.  Mercy  upon  us,  how  he  looks  ! 

•Sir  G.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  never  mind  his  curses, 
Charles  ;  thou'lt  thrive  not  one  jot  the  worse  for 
'em.  Since  this  gentleman  is  reconciled,  we  are  all 
made  happy. 

•Sir  JT.  I  always  loved  precaution,  and  took  care 
to  avoid  dangers  ;  but  when  a  thing  was  past,  I 
ever  had  philosophy  to  be  easy. 

Charlss.  Which  is  the  true  sign  of  a  great  soul. 
I  loved  your  daughter,  and  she  me,  and  you  shall 
have  no  reason  to  repent  her  choice. 

Isa.  You  will  not  blame  me,  sir,  for  loving  my 
own  country  best. 


Mar.  So,  here's  every  body  happy,  I  find,  but 
oor  Pilgarlick.  I  wonder  what  satisfaction  I  shall 


have  for  being  cuffed,  kicked,  and  beaten  in  your 
service  ! 

•Sir  /.  I  have  been  a  little  too  familiar  with  you 
as  things  are  fallen  out  ;  but  since  there's  no  help 
for  it,  you  must  forgive  me. 

Mar.  'Egad  I  think  so  ;  but  provided  that  you  be 
not  so  familiar  for  the  future. 

•Sir  G.  Thou  hast  been  an  unlucky  rogue. 

Mar.  But  very  honest. 

Charles.  That  I'll  vouch  for,  and  freely  forgive 
thee. 

•Sir  G.  And  I'll  do  you  one  piece  of  service 
more,  Marplot  ;  I'll  take  care  Sir  Francis  makes 
you  master  of  your  estate. 

Mar.  That  will  make  me  as  happy  as  any  of  you. 

•Sir  /.  Now  let  us  in,  and  refresh  ourselves  with 
a  cheerful  glass,  in  which  we'll  bury  all  animosi 
ties  ;  and 

By  my  example  let  all  parents  move, 

And  never  strive  to  cross  their  childen's  love  ; 

But  still  submit  that  care  to  Providence  above. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Palace  Yard. 

Enter  DOODLE  on  one  side,  and  NOODLE  on  the  other; 
after  a  long  obeisance,  they  embrace. 

DUETT. 

Dood.  Sure,  such  a  day, 

So  renown' d,  so  victorious ! 
Such  a  day  as  this  was  never  seen; 

Courtiers  so  gay, 
And  the  mob  so  uproarious! 
Nature  seems  to  wear  a  universal  grin. 

Nood.  Arthur  to  Doll 

Is  grown  bobbish  and  uxorious  ; 
While  both  she  and  Huncamunca  tipple,  talking 

tawdry, 
Even  Mr.  Sol, 
So  lifted  out,  so  glorious, 
Glitters  like  a  beau  in  a  new  birth-day  em 
broidery. 

Dood.  Ohltisaday 

Of  jubilee,  cajollery  ; 
A  day  tve  never  saw  before ; 
A  day  of  fun  and  drollery. 

Nood.  That  you  may  say, 

Their  majesties  may  boast  of  it  ; 
And  since  it  never  can  come  more, 
'Tisfit  they  make  the  most  of  it. 


Dood.  Oh !' lisa  day,  $c. 

Nood.  That  you  may  say,  Sfc. 

Dood.  Sure,  such  a  day,  Sfc. 

Nood.  Courtiers  so  gay,  §c. 

Dood.   Yes,   Noodle,   yes;    to-day   the  mighty 

Thumb 

Returns  triumphant.     Captive  giants  swarm 
Like  bees  behind  his  car.      (Flourish  of  trumpets.) 

Nood.  These  trumpets  speak  the  king  at  levee  ; 
I  go. 

Dood. 


And  I  also,  to  offer  my  petition. 


Nood.  Doodle,  do. 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— Inside  of  the  Palace. 

KING  ARTHUR  and  QUEEN  DOLLALOLLA  seated 
on  a  throne;  LORD  GRIZZLE,  Courtiers,  and 
A  ttendants.  DOODLE  and  NOODL  E  apart. 

King.  Let  no  face  but  a  face  of  joy  be  seen. 
The  man  who  this  day  frowns,  shall  lose  his  head, 
That  he  may  have  no  face  to  frown  withal. 
Smile,  Dollallolla.  (Kisses  her.) 

Dood.  (Kneeling.)  Dread  liege, 
This  petition — 

King.  (Kicks  it  away.)    Petition  me  no  peti 
tions,  sir,  to  day  ; 

To-day  it  is  our  pleasure  to  be  drunk, 
And  this  our  queen  shall  be  as  drunk  as  we. 

Queen.  Is'tso?  why,  then,  perdition  catch  the 

failers ! 

Let's  have  a  row,  and  get  as  drunk  as  tailors. 
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LACT  I. 


AIR.— QUEEN. 


W hat  though  I  now  am  half  seas  o'er, 

I  scorn  to  baulk  this  bout, 
Of  stiff  rack  punch  fetch  bowls  a  score, 

'Fore  George,  I'll  see  them  out. 

What  though,  Sfc. 

But,  sir,  your  queen  'twould  ill  become, 

T'  indulge  in  vulgar  sips; 
No  drop  of  brandy,  gin,  or  rwm, 

Should  pass  these  royal  lips. 

But,  sir,  %c. 

Chorus.   Rum  ti  iddity,  row,  row,  row, 

If  we'd  a  good  sup,  we'd  take  it  now. 

King.  Though  rack,  in  punch,  ten  shillings  were 

a  quart, 

And  rum  and  brandy  be  but  half-a-crown, 
Rather  than  quarrel,  them  shalt  have  thy  fill. 

(Flourish  of  drums  ana  trumpets.) 
Nood.  These  martial  sounds,  my  liege,  announce 

the  general. 

King.  Haste  we  to  meet,  and  meetly  to  receive 
him. 
(Rises  from  the  throne.     Martial  music.) 

Enter  TOM  THUMB,  Attendants,  and  GLUMDALCA 
in  chains. 

Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  mighty  Thomas  Thumb ! 
Thou  tiny  hero!  pigmy  giant-queller! 
What  gratitude  can  thank  away  the  debt 
Thy  valour  puts  upon  us? 

(  Takes  him  up  and  embraces  him.) 
Queen.  Oh,  ye  gods!  (Aside.) 

Tom.  When' I'm  not  thank'd  at  all,  I'm  thank'd 

enough ; 
I've  done  my  duty,  and  I've  done  no  more. 

(Bows.) 

Queen.  Was  ever  such  a  godlike  creature  seen  ? 
King.  Thy  modesty's  a  flambeau  to  thy  merit ; 
It  shines  itself,  and  shews  thy  merit  too. 

0  Tommy,  Tommy  Thumb !  what  to  thy  prowess 

do  we  owe  1 
Ask  some  reward,  great  as  we  can  bestow. 

Tom.  I  ask  not  kingdoms,  I  can  conquer  those ; 

1  ask  not  money,  money  I've  enough  : 

If  this  be  call'd  a  debt,  take  my  receipt  in  full, 
I  ask  but  this,   to  sun  myself  in  Huncamunca's 
eyes. 

King.  (Aside.)  Prodigious  bold  request ! 

Queen.  Be  still,  my  soul ! 

King.  {After  a  pause.}  It  is  resolv'd  : 
The  princess  is  thy  own.  (To  Thumb.) 

Tom.  O  happy  Tommy!  super-happy  Thumb  ! 
Whisper,  ye  winds,  that  Huncamnnca's  mine  ! 
The  bloody  bus'ness  of  grim  war  is  o'er, 
And  beauty,  heavenly  beauty,  crowns  my  toils. 

AIR.— TOM  THUMB. 

As  when  the  chimney-sweeper 

Has,  all  the  live-long  day, 
Through  darksome  paths  a  creeper, 

Pursu'd  his  sooty  way : 

At  night,  to  wash  with  water 

His  hands  and  face,  he  flies; 
And,  in  his  t'other  tatter, 

With  his  Brickdusta  lie.s. 

[Exit.   Flourish  of  trumpets. 

King.   (Looking  fondly  at  Glumdalca.)    I  feel  a 

sudden  pain  across  my  breast; 
Nor  know  I  whether  it  proceed  from  love 
Or  the  wind-cholic ;  but  time  will  shew.     (Aside.) 

Hugeous  queen  of  hearts ! 
Sure,  thou  wert  form'd  by  all  the  gods  in  council  j 


Who,  having  made  a  lucky  hit,  beyond  their  jour 
ney-work, 
Cry'd  out,  "  This  is  a  woman!" 

Glum.   Then  were  the  gods  confoundedly  mis 
taken. 

We  are  a  giantess.  I  tell  thee,  Arthur, 
We,  yesterday,  were  both  a  queen  and  wife  : 
One  hundred  thousand  giants  own'd  our  sway  ; 
Twenty  whereof  were  wedded  to  ourself. 
Queen.  Oh,  blest  prerogative  of  giantism  ! 

(Aside.) 
King.  Oh,  vast  queen!     Think  our  court  thine 

own ; 
Call  for  whate'er  thou  likest,   there's  nought  to 

Pay; 

Nor  art  thou  captive,  but  thy  captive  we. 

(Takes  off  her  chain.) 
Queen.  (Aside.)  Ha!  Arthur  faithless! 
This  gag  my  rival,  too,  in  dear  Tom  Thumb! 
Revenge!  but  I'll  dissemble. 
Madam,  believe,  that  with  a  woman's  eye 
I  view  your  loss :  take  comfort ;  for,  to-morrow 
Our  grenadiers  shall  be  call'd  out,  then  choose 
As  many  husbands  as  you  think  you'll  want. 

Glum.  Madam,  I  rest  your  much  obliged  and 

very  humble  servant.  [Exit. 

Queen.  Though  greater  yet  Tom's  boasted  merit 

was, 
He  shall  not  have  my  daughter,  that  is  poz. 

(Advancing  to  the  kinq.) 
King.  Ha!say'stthou? 
Queen.  Yes,  I  say  he  sha'n't. 
King.  How!  sha'n't! 

Now  by  our  royal  self  we  swear,  I'll  be  d— d  but 
he  shall. 

AIR.— QUEEN. 

Then  tremble  all,  who  weddings  ever  made, 
And  tremble  more  who  did  this  match  persuade ; 
For,  like  a  worried  cat,  I'll  spit,  I'll  squall, 
I'll  scratch,  Fll  tear  the  eyes  out  of  ye  all. 

(The  King  throws  his  hat  at  the  Queen.) 
[Exit  Queen  and  ladies. 

Dood.  Her  majesty  the  Queen,  is  in  a  passion. 
King.  She  may  be  d — d!  Who  cares?  We  were 

indeed, 

A  pretty  king  of  clouts,  were  we  to  truckle 
To  all  her  maudlin  humours. 

AIR.— KING. 

We  kings,  who  are  in  our  senses, 
Mock  our  consort's  violences; 
Pishing  at  their  moods  and  tenses, 

Our  own  will  we  follow. 
If  the  husband  once  gives  way 
To  his  wife's  capricious  sway, 
For  his  breeches  he,  next  day, 

May  go  whoop  and  holloa.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Outside  of  the  Palace. 
Enter  LORD  GRIZZLE. 

Griz.  Arthur  wrongs  me: 
Cheats  me  of  my  Huncamunca. 
Rouse  thee,  Grizzle !     Sblood  !  I'll  be  a  rebel. 
Alas !  what  art  thou,  honour? 
A  Monmouth-street  lac'd  coat,  gracing  to-day 
My  back  ;  to-morrow,  glittering  on  another's. 
To  arms !  to  arms  ! 

Enter  QUEEN  DOLLALLOLLA,  in  a  rage. 

Queen.  Teach  me  to  scold,  O  Grizzle ! 
Griz.  Scold,  would  my  queen?  Say,  ah  !  where 
fore? 

Queen.  Wherefore ! 
Faggots  and  fire !  My  daughter  to  Tom  Thumb ! 


SCENE  5.] 


Griz.  I'll  mince  the  atom  into  countless  pieces. 
Queen.  Oh,  no !  prevent  the  match,  but  hurt  not 

him — 

Him !    Thou!    thou  kill  the  man 
Who  kill'd  the  giants  1 

Griz.  Giants  !  Why,  madam,  'tis  all  flummery  : 

He  made  the  giants  first,  and  then  he  kill'd  them. 

Queen.  How  !  hast  thou  seen  no  giants  ?     Are 

there  not 
Now  in  our  yard,  ten  thousand  proper  giants? 

Griz.  Madam,  shall  I  tell  you  what  I'm  going 
to  say  ?  I  do  not  positively  know,  but,  as  near  as 
I  can  guess,  I  cannot  tell  j  though  I  firmly  do  be 
lieve  there  is  not  one. 

Queen.  Out  from  my  sight,  base  Pickthank  !  hie, 

begone ! 

By  all  my  stars,  thou  enviest  Tom  Thumb  ! 
Griz.  Yes,  yes,  I  go;  but,  madam,  know, 

(Since  your  majesty's  so  pert ;) 
That  a  flood  of  Tommy's  blood, 
To  allay  this  storm  shall  spurt. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. — An  Anti- Chamber. 
KING  ARTHUR  on  a  couch. 

King.  Methought 

I  heard  a  voice  say,  "  Sleep  no  more  !  " 
Glumdalca  exiles  sleep  ;  and  therefore,  Arthur 
Can  sleep  no  more. 

The  Ghost  O/GAFFER  THUMB  rises,  with  a  blue 
lantern  on  a  long  staff. 

Ghost.  Oh,  Arthur!   Arthur!  Arthur! 
Soon  shalt  thou — sleep  enough. 

King.  Ah  !  what  art  thou  ? 

Ghost.  The  ghost  of  Gaffer  Thumb. 

King.  A  ghost !  stand  off! 
I'll  have  thee  laid  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Ghost.  Oh,  Arthur!  take  heed. 
My  thread  is  spun  ;  list,  list,  oh,  list ! 

AIR.— GHOST. 

Pale  death  is  prowling, 
Dire  omens  scowling, 
Doom  thee  to  slaughter, 
Thee,  thy  wife  and  daughter. 
Furies  are  growling, 

With  horrid  groans  : 
Grizzle's  rebellion, 
What  need  I  tell  you  on? 

Or  by  a  red  cow, 
Tom  Thumb  devoured  ? 
Hark  I  the  cock  crowing.   (Cock  crows. 

I  must  be  going, 
I  can  no  more.  (  Vanishes.] 

King.  No  more  !  and  why  no  more,  or  why  so 

much"? 

Better  quite  ignorant,  than  half  instructed. 
By  Jove,  this  bo-peep  ghost  makes  game  of  us, 
Therefore,  fate,  keep  your  secret  to  yourself. 

AIR.— KING  ARTHUR. 

Such  a  fine  king  as  I,  don't  fear  your  threats  of  a 

rush, 
Do  shew  your  sweet  phiz  again,  and  I'll  quickly  cal 

up  a  blush, 
For  I  am  up,  up,  up, 

But  you  are  down,  down,  down, 
Do  pop  up  your  nob  again, 

And  egad  I'll  crack  your  crown. 

Who  cares  for  you,  Mr.  Ghost  ?  or  all  that  you  ca 

do? 
I  laugh  at  your  stupid  threats,   and  your  cock-a 

doodle-do ;  (  Cock  crows.) 


TOM  THUMB. 

For  I  am  up,  up,  up, 

But  you  are  down,  down,  down, 

Draw  your  sword  like  a  man, 
Or,  I'll  box  you  for  a  crown. 

Rum  ti  iddity,  8fC. 

CENE  V. — Princess  Huncamunca 's  Dressing-room. 

PRINCESS  HUNCAMUNCA  at  her  toilette,  FRIZA- 

LETTA  waiting. 

Hunc.  Give  me  some  music,  see  that  it  be  sad. 

(Music.) 


)h,  Tommy  Thumb  !  why  art  thou  Tommy  Thumb  ? 
Why  had  not  mighty  Bantam  been  thy  father? 
Why  not  the  king  of  Brentford,  old  or  new  ? 
Friz.  Madam,  Lord  Grizzle. 


Enter  LORD  GRIZZLE. 

Ob,  Huncamunca!  Hunoa- 


Griz. 


(Kneeling.) 
munca,  oh  ! 
Hunc.  This  to  my  rank,  bold  man  ! 
Griz.  Ah,  beauteous  princess! 
Love  levels  rank,  lords  down  to  cellar  bears, 
And  bids  the  brawny  porter  walk  up  stairs. 
Nought  is  for  love  too  high,  nor  aught  too  low  — 
[)h,  Huncamunca  !  Huncamunca,  oh  ! 

Hunc.  My  lord,  in  vain,  a-suitoring  you  come, 
For  I'm  engaged  this  instant  to  Tom  Thumb. 
Griz.  Play   not  the  fool  ;  that  less  than  baby 

shun, 

Or  you  will  ne'er  be  brought  to  bed  of  one. 
Hunc.  Am  I  thus  fobb'd?  then  I  my  words  re 

call. 

Griz.  Shall  I  to  Doctors'  Commons  1 
Hunc.  Do  so  pray  ; 
[  now  am  in  the  mood,  and  cannot  stay. 

AIR.—  LORD  GRIZZLE. 

In  hurry  post  for  a  license, 

In  hurry  ding  dong  I  come  back; 
For  that  you  shan't  need  bid  me  twice  htnce, 

I'll  be  there,  and  here  in  a  crack. 
Hey  ting, 

My  heart's  on  the  wing, 
I  now  could  leap  over  the  moon,' 

Let  the  chaplain 

Set  us  grap' 
And  we'll  stoc 


by-house  soon. 

Hunc.  Oh  ! 

Griz.  Ah  !  [Exit. 

Enter  TOM  THUMB. 

Tom.  Where  is  my  Huncamunca  ?  where's  my 

princess  ? 

Where  those  bright  eyes,  the  card-matches  of  Cu 
pid, 
That  light  up  all  with  love  my  waxen  soul  ? 

Hunc.  Put   out  the   light,  nor  waste  thy  little 

taper. 

Tom.  Put  out  the  light  1  impossible ! 
As  well  Sir  Solomon  might  put  out  his  rushlight. 
Hunc.  I  am  to  Lord  Grizzle  promis'd. 
Tom.  Promis'd! 

Hunc.  Too  sure,  'tis  enter'd  in  fate's  journal. 
Tom.  Enter'd! 
Zounds  !  I'll  tear  out  the  leaf— I'll  blot  the  page— 

I'll  burn  the  book. 

I  tell  thee,  princess,  had  I  been  thy  help-mate, 
We   soon    had   peopled  this   whole  realm    with 

Thumbs. 

Hunc.  O  fie  !  I  shudder  at  the  gross  idea  ! 
Tom.  Then  go  we  to  the  king,  let  him  decide, 
Whether  you  shall  be  Grizzle's  or  my  bride. 

(  Going  out  hand-in-hand,  are  met  by 

GLUMPALCA.) 

Glum.  Stop,    brandy-nose!    hopest    thou    ths 
wight, 


TOM  THUMB. 


[ACT  Hi 


Who  once  Lath  worn  my  easy  chains,  \vil4  toil  in 
thine? 

Hunc.   Easy,   no   doubt,   by   twenty    husbands 
worn. 

Tom.  In  the  balcony  which  p'erhangs  the  stage, 
I've  seen  one  wench  two  prentices  engage  : 
This  half-a-crown  doth  in  his  fingers  hold, 
That  just  lets  peep  a  little  bit  of  gold. 
Miss  the  half-guinea  wisely  does  purloin, 
And  scorns  the  bigger,  and  the  baser  coin. 

TRIO. 

Glum.  Oh!  the  vixen  pigmy  brat, 
Of  inches  scarce  half  six; 
To  slight  me  for  a  chit  like  that, 
Ah  !  Mr.  Tom,  are  these  your  tricks? 

Hunc.  Oh!  the  coarse  salacious  trull, 

Who  giant  paramours  twice  ten  9 

To  bed  can  pull, 

With  hugs  can  lull, 

Yet  still  would  gull 
Young  gentlemen. 

Tom.  Little  though  I  be, 

I  scorn  the  sturdy  strum; 
Nor  ever  she, 
My  dear,  from  thee 

Shall  debauch  thy  own  Tom  Thumb. 

Glum.  Oh  the  vixen,  fyc. 
Hunc.  Oh  the  coarse,  fyc. 
Tom.  Little  though  J  be,  fyc.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— The  Court  of  the  Palace. 
Enter  NOODLE. 

Noodle.  Sure  nature  means  t'unhinge  the  solid 

globe  ! 
Chaos  is  come  again  ;  all's  topsy-turvy. 

AIR. — NOODLE. 

King  Arthur  in  love  ankle  deep— speed  the  plough, 

Glumdalca  will  soon  be  his  punk -a  ; 
The  Queen  Dollallolla's  as  drunk  as  a  sow, 

In  bed  with  Tom  Thumb,  Huncamunca. 

Enter  LORD  GRIZZLE,  hastily. 

Griz.  If  this  be  true,  all  woman  kind  aredamn'd. 
Nood.  If  it  be  not,  may  I  be  damn'd  myself. 

[Exit. 

Griz.  Then,  get  out  patience!  ohj  I'm  whirl 
wind  all ; 
Havock,  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war,  halloo  ! 

[Exit. 
SCENE  II.— A  Chamber  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  QUEEN  DOLLALLOLLA. 

Queen.    Ah !    wherefore   from  his   Dollallolla's 

arms 

Doth  Arthur  steal  1  Why  all  alone, 
And  in  the  dark,  leave  her,  whose  feeble  nerves 
He  knows,  are  harrow'd  up  with  fears  of  spirits  1 

Enter  KING  ARTHUR. 

King.  We  hop'd  the  fumes,  sweet  queen,  of  last 

night's  punch 

Had  glued  thy  lovely  eyes ;  but,' ah  !  we  find 
There  is  no  power  in  drams  to  quiet  wives. 

Enter  NOODLE. 

Nood.  Long  life  to  both  your  majesties,  if  life 
Be  worth  a  fig.     Lord  Grizzle,  at  the  head 
Of  a  rebellious  rout,  invests  the  palace ; 


He  swears — unless  the  princess  straight 
Be  yielded  up  with  Tom  Thumb's  pate, 
About  your  ears  he  will  beat  do^n  the  gate. 
King.  The  devil  he  will !  but  see,  the  princess  ! 

Enter  PRIKCESS  HUNCAMUNCA. 

Say,  where's  the  mighty  Thumb,  our  sword  and 

buckler? 
Though   'gainst   us  men  and  giants  league   with 

gods, 
Yet  Thumb  alone  is  equal  to  more  odds. 

Hunc.  About  an  hour  and  a  half  ago 
Tom  sallied  forth  to  meet  the  foe, 
And  soon  who's  who,  he'll  make  them  know. 

King.  Oh  !  oh  ! 

Come,  Dollallolla  :  Huncamunca,  come  ; 
Within  we'll  wait  in  whole  skins  for  Tom  Thumb. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  III.— A  Plain. 

Enter  LORD  GRIZZLE,  NOODLE,  and  rebels. 
(A  march.) 

Griz.  Thus  far  with    victory   our    arms    are 

crown'd  ; 

For,  tho'  we  have  not  fought,  yet  have  we  found 
No  enemy  to  fight  withal.     (Drums  and  trumpets.) 

Enter  TOM  THUMB,  DOODLE,  and  Soldiers. 

Tom.  Art  thou  the  man,  whom  men  fam'd  Griz 
zle  call? 

Griz.  Art  thou   the  much    more    fam'd    Tom 
Thumb  the  small  1 

Tom.  The  same. 

Griz.  The  same. 

Tom.  His  prowess  now  each  prove. 

Griz.  For  liberty  I  stand. 

Tom.  And  I  for  love. 

(A  battle  between  the  two  armies.     They 
fight  off. 

Enter  GLUMDALCA,  who   meets    LORD   GRIZZLE 
while  fighting  with  TOM  THUMB.    . 

Glum.  Turn,  coward,  turn !  nor  from  a  woman 

flv! 

Griz.  Thou  art  unworthy  of  my  arm. 
Glum.  Am  I  ? 
Have  at  thy  heart  then  ! 

(Thrusts  at,  but  misses  him.) 
Griz.  Rampant  queen  of  sluts ! 
Now  have  at  thine.  (Strikes.) 

Glum.  (Falling.)  You've  run  me   through  the 

guts. 
Griz.  Then  there's  an  end  of  one. 

(Going,  is  met  by  TOM  THUMB,  who  runs 

him  through.) 
Tom.  An  end  of  two  ; 

Thou  hast  it.  [Exit. 

Griz.  Oh,  Tom  Thumb  !  (falls.)   thy  soul  be- 

shrew ! 

I  die.     Ambition !  the  fates  have  made  their  tour, 
And  the  black  cart  is  waiting  at  the  door. 

AIR.— GRIZZLE. 

My  body  is  a  bankrupt's  shop, 
My  cruel  creditor,  grim  death  ; 

Who  puts  to  life's  brisk  trade  a  stop, 
And  will  be  paid  with  my  last  breath. 
Oh!  oh!  oh!  (Dies.) 

Enter  TOM  THUMB  and  Attendants. 

Tom.  Bear  off  the  carcases ;  lop  off  his  knob, 
'Twill  witness  to   the  king,  Tom  Thumb's  good 

job ; 
Rebellion's  dead,  and  now— I'll  go  to  breakfast. 

[Exit.— Attendants  lay  hold  of  Grizzle. 


SCENE  4.] 


TDM  THUMB. 


Griz.  Why  dost  thou  call  me  from  the  peaceful 

grave? 

Atten.  Sir,  wte  came  to  bear  your  body  off'. 
Griz.  Then  I'll  bear  it  off  myself.          [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Presence  Chamber. 

'Enter  KING    ARTHUR,    QUEEN    DOLLALLOLLA, 
PRINCESS  HUNCAMDNCA,  DOODLE,  PLUMANTE, 
FRIZALETTA,  and  Attendants. 
King.  Open  the  prisons,  set  the  wretched  free ! 

And  bid  our  treasurer  disburse  five  guineas 

their  debts.     Let  our  arch  necromancer, 


Sage  Merlin,  straight  attend  us  :  we  the  while 
Will  view  the  triumph  of  our  son-in-law. 
Hunc.  Take  note,  sir,  that  on  this  our  wedding- 
day, 
Two  victories  hath  my  gallant  husband  won. 

Enter  NOODLE. 

Nood.   Oh!   monstrous,  dreadful,  terrible!   oh, 
oh! 

King.  What  means  the  blockhead  1 

Nood.  But  to  grace  my  tale  with  decent  horror  ; 
Tom  Thumb's  no  more  ! 
A  huge  red  cow,  larger  than  the  largest  size,  just 

now  i'  th'  open  street, 

Before  my  eyes  devour'd  the  great  Tom  Thumb  ! 
(^4  general  groan.) 

King.  Shut,  shut  again  the  prisons  : 
Let  our  treasurer 

Not  issue  out  three  farthings.  Hang  all  the  culprits, 
And  bid  the  schoolmasters  whip  all  their  little  boys. 

Nood.  Her  majesty  the  Queen  is  in  a  swoon. 

Queen.  Not  so  much  in  a  swoon,  but  to  have  still 
Strength  to  reward  the  messenger  of  ill. 

(Queen  kills  Noodle.) 

Friz.  My  lover  kill'd ! 
His  death  I  thus  revenge.  (Kills  the  Queen.) 

Hunc.  Kill  mv  mamma! 
O,  base  assassin !  there  !  (Kills  Frizaletta.) 

Dood.  For  that,  take  this!        '     (Kills  Hunca.) 

Plum.  And  thou  take  that !  (Kill*  Doodle.) 

King.  Die,  murderess  vile  !  (Kills  Plum.) 

Ah  !  death  makes  a  feast  to-day, 
And  but  reserves  ourselves  for  his  bon  bouche. 
So,  when  the  boy,  whom  nurse  from  danger  guards, 
Sends  Jack  for  mustard  with  a  pack  of  cards  ! 
Kings,  queens,  and  knaves,  tip  one  another  down, 
Till  the  whole  pack  lie  scatter'd  and  o'erthrown. 
Thus  all  our  pack  upon  the  floor  is  cast, 
And  my  sole  boast  is,  that  I  will  die  the  last. 

(Stabs  himself.  They  all  lay  on  the 


MERLIN  rises. 
(  Thunder  and  lightning. ) 

Merlin.  Blood  !  what  a  scene  of  slaughter's  here  ! 
But  I'll  soon  shift  it,  never  fear. 
Gallants,  behold!  one  touch  of  Merlin's  magic, 
Shall  to  gay  comic  change  this  dismal  tragic. 

(Waves  his  wand.) 

SCENE  V.—The  Cow  discovered. 

First,  at  my  word,  thou  horned  cannibal, 

Return  again  our  England's  Hannibal.  (Thunder.) 


THUMB  is  thrown  out  of  the  eoto's  mouth,  and 
starts  fiercely. 

Next  to  you,  king,  queen,  lords,  and  commons, 
I  issue  my  hell-bilking  summons. 

INCANTATION. 

Arise,  ye  groups  of  drunken  sots! 

Who  deal  out  deaths,  you  know  not  why ; 
No  more  of  porter  pots,  or  plots, 

Your  senseless  jealousy  lay  by. 

Your  souls  cannot  as  yet  be  far 

Upon  their  way  to  dreary  night, 
My  power  remands  them. 

(  The  dead  all  start  up  as  Merlin  touches 
them.) 

Enter  GLUMDALCA  and  LORD  GRIZZLE. 

Here  ends  jar, 
Live,  love,  and  all  this  will  be  right. 

King.     (To  the  Queen.)    One  kind  buss,  my  Dolly 

Queen  ; 

When  ice  two  last  parted, 
We  scarce  hoped  to  buss  again; 
My  heart!  lord,  how  it  smarted! 

Queen.  (To  the  King.")  Dear  King  Atty,pitty  patty, 

Mine  too  went  a  fleeting  ; 
Now  we  in  a  nipperkin 

May  toast  this  merry  meeting. 

Tom.     (  To  Hunc.)  Come,  my  Hunky,  come,  my  pet; 

Love's  in  haste,  don't  stay  him; 
Deep  we  are  in  Hymen's  debt, 
And  'tis  high  time  we  pay  him. 

Hunc.    (To  Tom.)  Have,  dear  Tommy,  pity  on  me; 

Fm  by  shame  restricted; 

Yet  I  obey,  so  take  your  way,, 

I  must  not  contradict  it. 

Griz.      (To  Glum.)  Grandest  Glum,  in  my  behoof, 

To  love's  law  be  pliant ; 
Me  you'll  find  a  man  of  proof, 
Although  not  quite  a  giant, 

Glum.    (To  Griz.)  Indeed,  Lord  Griz,  though  for 

that  phiz 
Few  amorous  queens  would  choose  you  ; 

Yet,  thus  bereft,  not  one  chum  left, 
I  think  I  can't  refuse  you. 

Merlin.  Now  love  and  live,  and  live  and  love. 
All.        Sage  Merlin's  in  the  right  on't ; 
Merlin.  Each  couple  prove  like  hand  in  glove : 
All.        Agreed. 
Queen.  'Fore  George!  we'll  make  a  night  on't. 

All.  Let  discord  cease  ; 

Let  all  in  peace 

Go  home  and  kiss  their  spouses  ; 
Join  hat  and  cap 
In  one  loud  clap, 
A  nd  wish  us  crowded  houses.  [Exeunt. 


THE  TOBACCONIST; 

A  FARCE,  IN  TWO  ACTS. 
ALTERED  FROM  BEN  JONSON,   BY  FRANCIS  GENTLEMAN. 


Act  1 1. —Scene  V 


SIR   EPICURE   MAMMON 
ABEL   DRUGGER 
SUBTLE 


CHARACTERS. 

FACE 

KNOWLIFE 

HEADLONG 


MISS    RANTIFOLE 
DOLL   TRICKSY 
OFFICERS 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 
Enter  SUBTLE,  followed  by  FACE. 

Sub.  Nay,  nay,  though  thy  name  be  Face,  and 
thon  hadst  a  face  of  brass,  thou  shalt  not  out-face 
me. 

Face.  Then  must  I  be  unable  to  handle  a  most 
excellent  subject;  though  shame  and  thee  have 
long  since  parted,  I  will  so  anatomize  that  calf's 
head  of  thine — 

Sub.  Calf's  head!  Blood  of  my  life,  I  have  a 
mind  to  mark  my  resentment  in  such  legible  cha 
racters  upon  that  Tyburn  visage  of  thine,  as  will 
put  thy  features  in  mourning. 

Face.  Come  on  then,  see  whose  stomach  will 
bear  bruising  best ;  I'll  tickle  those  pampered 
sides. 

Sub.  A  poor,  ignorant,  impertinent,  ungrateful 
wretch  ;  whose  life,  to  my  disgrace  be  it  spoken, 
I  have  saved ;  vile  emblem  of  an  empty  cask, 
much  sound,  no  contents  ;  canst  thou  forget  the 
mouldy  crusts,  Suffolk  cheese,  and  dead  small 
beer,  on  which  thou  wert  starving,  in  common  with 
bare-ribbed  rats  and  limping  mice. 

Face.  Mighty  well,  mighty  well,  Master  Subtle. 

Sub.  Have  I  not  made  thee  an  occasional  cap 
tain  1  and  am  I  not  filling  thy  pockets  as  w,ell  as  thy 
belly  ?  have  I  not  taught  thee,  dull  as  thou  art,  to 
converse  with  and  impose  on  various  degrees  of 
mankind?  have  I  not,  from  the  stupidest  slave 
that  ever  marred  common  sense,  sharpened  thy 
wit,  smoothed  thy  tongue,  polished  thy  manners, 


regulated  thy  features,  to  make  thee  capable  of 
thriving  in  life,  and  this  treatment  my  hopeful  re 
compense"? 

Face.  Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,  master  glib-ton 
gue  ;  give  echo  fair  play,  or  I  can  bring  a  power 
ful  balance  on  my  side,  to  silence  your  modest 
worship. 

Sub.  With  contempt  I  defy  thee. 

Face.  My  tongue  shall  so  buffet  thee,  that  thou 
shalt  think  half  Billingsgate,  the  seat  of  thy  educa 
tion,  let  loose  about  thy  ears,  and  shrink  back 
that  knave's  face  of  thine  like  a  snail  into  its 
shell. 

Sub.  Mighty  fine  ! 

Face.  Remember  St.  Giles's,  scape-grace,  where 
I  found  thee  a  complete  emblem  of  poverty,  re 
sembling  the  fruit  of  a  gibbet  seven  years  exposed 
to  wind  and  weather,  not  a  coat  to  thy  back,  a 
stocking  to  thy  legs,  nor  a  shoe  to  thy  feet. 

Sub.  Very  well  ;  go  on,  sir. 

Face.  Did  I  not  find  thee,  tatterdemalion,  with  a 
beard  two  inches  long,  not  having  wherewithal  to 
pay  a  penny  barber :  furrowed  brows,  sunk  eyes, 
and  chattering  teeth,  crawling  by  the  doors  of  cook- 
shops,  to  feed  upon  the  steam  of  baked  ox-heads 
and  shins  of  beef? 

Sub.  Tremble,  audacious  villain,  at  thy  inso 
lence  ;  fear  my  rage. 

Face.  Did  I  not  put  thee  into  some  liking, 
snatch  thee  from  Jane  Shore's  fate,  and  when  thou 
hadst  not  as  much  linen  about  thee  as  would  fur 
nish  a  tinder  box,  did  I  not,  like  a  guardian  ge 
nius,  bring  thee  to  this  house? 


SCENE  l.J 


THE  TOBACCONIST. 


Sub.  Yes,  thy  master's  house  ;  which,  like  a 
hungry  mastiff,  them  wast  left  to  guard,  and  for  a 
single  bone  would  have  let  in  any  thief. 

Face.  Did  I  not  enable  thee  to  carry  on  the  de 
ceptions  of  alchymy,  fortune-telling,  a'nd  algebra ; 
your  minerals,  your  vegetals,  and  animals,  to 
ileece  the  credulous  vulgar  1  have  I  not  provided 
you  with  conjurer's  robes,  stills,  glasses,  furnaces, 
coals,  and  all  other  materials,  to  carry  on  thy  profit 
able  farce  1  Answer  me,  knave,  have  I  not  done  all 
this? 

Sub.  And  answer  me,  miscreant,  hast  thou  not 
thy  share  of  the  plunder  ?  Sirrah,  thou  art  as  cra 
ving  and  unthankful  as  a  bumbailiff. 

Face.  And  thou,  poltroon,  as  tricking  as  a  Jew 
ish  stock-broker,  or  an  Old  Bailey  solicitor. 

Enter  TRICKSY. 

Trick.  How  now,  my  masters?  What  tantrums 
are  these,  I  trow  1  "Why,  ye  look  as  black  at  each 
other  as  a  dark  Christmas. 

Sub.  The  dog  is  more  hateful  to  me  than  cheese. 

Face.  And  thou  to  me  more  detestable  than 
the  fulsome  steam  of  a  tallow-chandler's  work 
shop. 

Trick.  For  shame,  talk  not  so  loud,  you  will 
discover  yourselves. 

Face.  I  care  not ;  welcome  pillory  or  cart,  so 
that  varlet  has  his  share. 

Sub.  Content,  so  thou  art  cropped  or  hanged 
first. 

Trick.  Hey-day,  hey-day  !  if  you  are  for  that 
sport,  have  among  ye  ;  I  must  raise  my  voice  too, 
then  look  to  it ;  why,  you  couple  of  paltry,  petu 
lant  knaves,  can't  we  comfortably  share  gains,  and 
be  quiet? 

Face.  Why  it  is  all  his  fault,  Doll. 

Sub.  I  deny  it. 

Trick.  'Tis  both  your  faults,  yon  tinder-tem- 
per'd  knaves  ;  you  sputter  at  one  another,  and  yet 
nave  as  little  courage  as  honesty;  I  know  your 
high  words  and  big  looks  ;  you  spend  your  lungs 
to  bawl,  and  strain  your  limbs  to  stride,  without 
any  meaning. 

Sub.  Take  breath,  Doll  ;  take  breath. 

Trick.  Take  breath  !  Ads  my  life,  shake  hands, 
live  peaceably,  and  cheat  industriously,  or  trem 
ble  at  my  vengeance ;  I'll  expose  ye — get  a 
genteel  reward  for  apprehending  such  notorious 
rogues. 

Sub.  Nay  but,  dear  Doll  ;  Doll,  the  soft ;  Doll, 
the  gentle. 

Trick.  No  wheedling,  Mr.  Morose,  but  swear. 

Sub.  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  swear? 

Trick.  To  leave  idle  disputation  and  high  words, 
for  industry  in  promoting  our  common  cause  ;  this 
will  best  become  you. 

Sub.  By  my  hopes,  I  meant,  no  other ;  what  I 
said  was  only  to  spur  him  up  a  little. 

Trick.  Come,  come,  no  more ;  we  want  no 
whipping  nor  spurring  ;  take  hands,  no  frowns, 
but  cordiality  ;  I  proclaim  a  peace. 

Sub.  Which  for  thy  sake,  fair  mediatrix,  I  will 
keep  religiously. 

Face.  And  I. 

Trick.  I'll  have  no  Frenchified  professions,  fair 
faces,  with  designing  hearts,  for  my  sake;  keep 
the  compact  for  your  own. 

Face.  Wench  of  spirit,  we  will ;  and,  as  a  re 
ward  for  thy  pains,  thou  shalt  be  Lady  Face,  or 
Lady  Subtle. 

Trick.  Marry,  come  up,  I  trow,  a  wonderful 
catch  ;  suppose  I  should  be  neither : — but  of  that 
hereafter  ;  is  it  not  near  the  hour  when  that  prince 
of  simplicity,  my  sweet  swain,  the  tobacconist,  is 
to  be  here  1 

Sub.  It  is.  Face,  be  thou  in  the  way,  to  meet 
and  conduct  him  to  an  audience. 


Face.  Fear  not;  I'll  play  the  gudgeon  with  an 
angler's  skill.  [Exit. 

Sub.  Why,  Doll,  thou  hast  almost  as  many  ad 
mirers  as  Helen. 

Trick.  Admirers  !  if  the  frames  were  not  gilded, 
the  pictures  would  be  intolerable ;  as  for  instance, 
Abel  Drugger,  whose  formality  of  phiz,  and  shal- 
lowness  of  skull,  might  for  a  few  visits  make  even 
melancholy  smile  ;  .then  that  cumbersome  reposi 
tory  of  ill  thoughts,  sir  Epicure,  who  batters  my 
ears  with  such  pomposity  of  phrase,  that  I  should 
always  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  understand 
him  ;  he  is,  for  mouthing,  the  puff'd-up  crier  of 
Cupid's  court. 

Sub.  He  is  indeed  a  rich  subject  for  imposition. 
Good  wench,  thou  art  to  us  as  a  conjurer's  shew- 
cloth,  to  draw  in  the  gaping  crowd;  most  of  the 
sheep  are  penned  by  thee,  and  we  Ileece  them. 

Trick.  Yes,  that  you  do  pretty  handsomely  ; 
but  of  all  my  numerous  gallants,  I  am  most 
troubled  with  Headlong,  the  betting,  boxing  blade  ; 
and  often  fancy  I  stand  in  danger  of  feeling  perso 
nally,  by  way  of  joke,  the  dexterity  of  his  fists. 

Sub.  Hush !  I  hear  somebody  coming ;  retire 
till  occasion  demands  thy  presence  ;  and  above  all, 
remember  the  feigned  madness  I  have  taught  thee 
for  thy  next  interview  with  Sir  Epicure ;  much 
depends  on  that. 

Trick.  Fear  not;  he  shall  think  me  fresh  slipped 
from  the  region  of  Moorfields.  [Exit . 

Sub.  Now  for  suitable  importance  of  look,  and 
essential  obscurity  of  phrase ;  by  which  the 
prudent  are  sometimes,  and  the  foolish  are  always 
taken  in. 

Re-enter  FACE,  with  ABEL  DRUGGER. 

Face.  There  he  is,  the  wonder  of  the  world  ; 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  are  as  familiar  to  him 
as  thou  art  with  thy  own  face ;  there's  not  a  fixed 
planet,  nor  even  a  wandering  star,  beyond  his 
knowledge.  (Apart  to  Drugger.) 

Drug.  Mayhap  so ;  then  he  must  have  a  power 
of  acquaintances ;  I  should  not  remember  half  of 
them.  (Apart.) 

Face.  You  !  comparisons  are— but  mum — he 
turns  upon  us.  (Apart.) 

Sub.  So,  friend,  thy  name  is  Abel  Drugger. 

Drug.  Yes,  sir. 

Sub.  And  thou  art  a  vender  of  tobacco. 

Drug.  True,  sir. 

Sub.  Free  of  the  grocers'? 

Drug.  Ay,  an  it  please  you. 

Sub.  Thou  art  lucky ;  a  good  star  reigned  at  thy 
birth. 

Face.  Mind  that,  little  Nab.  (Apart.) 

Drug.  I  hope  it  was  a  north  star ;  they  say  that's 
luckiest  now. 

Sub.  Thou  hast  an  illustrious  set  of  features. 

Drug.  Yes,  very  lustrous  ;  mother  used  to  call 
me  her  bright  baby  Abel. 

Sub.  Well,  now  for  business;  what  wouldst 
thou  have  with  me? 

Drug.  This,  an  please  your  wise  worship ;  I  am 
a  young  beginner,  and  am  building  a  new  shop,  if 
it  likes  your  reverence  ;  it  is  just  at  the  corner  of 
a  street,  "here's  the  plot  on't  ;  and  I  would  know, 
by  art,  sir,  of  your  venerableship,  which  way  I 
should  make  my  door  by  necromancy,  and  where 
to  place  my  boxes,  where  my  shelves,  and  where 
my  pots.  I  should  be  glad  to  thrive.  I  was  wish 
ed  to  you  by  Captain  Face  here,  my  very  good 
friend,  who  says  that  you  known  men's  planets, 
and  their  good  angels  and  their  bad. 

Sub.  He  tells  you  a  most  solemn  truth  :  I  do 
know  them. 

Drug.  I  pray  you,  captain,  speak  for  me  to 
master  doctor ;  his  wisdom  hath  taken  both  my 
courage  and  breath  away.  (Apaj-t.) 
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[ACT   II, 


Face.  Well,  well,  I'll  be  thy  spokesman.  (Apart.} 
Doctor,  this  is  my  friend ;  his  name  is  Abel,  a 
very  honest  fellow. 

Drug.  Yes,  very  honest. 

Face.  And  no  goldsmith. 

Drug.  No,  no  goldsmith. 

Sub.  And,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  very  for 
tunate  ;  at  which  allow  me  to  rejoice  :  soft — me- 
taposcopy  informs  me  that  your  chesnut,  or  olive- 
coloured  hair,  does  never  fail ;  besides,  your  long 
ears  promise  extremely  well ;  you  were  born  on  a 
Wednesday. 

Drug.  Good  now  ;  by  my  truly,  and  so  I  was. 

Face.  Is  not  this  astonishing  ?  (Apart.} 

Sub.  The  thumb  in  chiromancy  we  give  to  Ve 
nus,  the  fore  finger  to  Jove,  the  midst  to  Saturn, 
the  ring  to  Sol,  the  least  to  Mercury.  (  While  Sub 
tle  is  examining  Drugged s  fingers,  he  steals  off  a 
ring.} 

Drug.  Nay,  and  you  give  them,  all  away,  I  shall 
have  none  for  myself. 

Face.  Is  not  this  strange  ?  (Apart,} 

Drug.  Yes,  truly,  very  strange.  (Missing  his 
ring.} 

Sub.  Now  for  attention  ;  this  is  thy  house. 

Drug.  Yes,  sir. 

Sub.  And  these  are  your  two  sides. 

Drug.  So  they  are  indeed,  sir. 

Sub.  Mark  me  then  ;  make  your  door  here  in 
the  south,  your  broad-side  west,  and  to  the  east 
side  of  your  shop  write  in  fair  golden  letters  these 
words,  mathlai,  tarmael,  baraborat. 

Drug.  Matlay,  turnmill,  boreabrat — what  may 
that  be  in  English,  an  like  your  wise  worship  1 

Face.  Mum  there;  plain  English  would  ruin  all. 
(Aside.) 

Sub.  Upon  the  north  side  inscribe  thael,  velil, 
thiel. 

Drug.  Rael,  velil,  thiel. 

Sub.  Those  are  the  names  of  such  mecurial  spi 
rits  as  fright  flies  from  boxes,  cobwebs  from 
shelves,  and  vermin  from  cupboards. 

Drug.  I  pray  you,  sir,  write  down  these  charms, 
for  I  have  but  a  sieve-like  memory ;  all  runs 
through. 

Sub.  Fear  not;  I'll  strengthen  thy  recollection, 
and  give  thee,  for  I  like  thy  countenance,  such 
other  assistance  as  will  make  thee  stand  a  fair 
chance  to  possess  that  source  of  boundless  riches, 
the  philosopher's  stone. 

Face.  Hearest  thou  that,  little  Nab  ?  (Apart.} 

Drug.  Ay,  I  do,  captain ;  what  must  I  give  the 
doctor?  (Apart.) 

Face.  Give  him — consider  thou  art  a  made  man ; 
thou  canst  not  possibly  give  him  less  than — but 
hold,  that  you  may  try  his  wisdom  a  little  closer, 
ask  him  about  any  particular  circumstance  that 
happened  some  time  since;  see  if  he  can  tell. 
(Apart.) 

Drug.  I'll  do't.  (Apart.)  With  your  worship's 
good  favour,  I  would  ask  what  happened  to  me 
last  Martinmass-day  was  twelvemonth,  at  night? 

Sub.  I  see  thou  doubt' st  my  skill  ;  but  Fll  in 
dulge  thee.  Aries,  Taurus,  Virgo,  Sagittarius, 
Capricornus,  whisper  in  my  ear  the  event  I  am 
questioned  upon. 

Drug.  Are  all  these  brother  conjurers  he's 
talking  to?  (Apart.) 

Sub.  Thou  never  wast  at  a  tavern  in  thy  life  but 
on  the  evening  thou  hast  mentioned. 

Drug.  Truth,  and  no  more  I  was  not. 

Sub.  There  you  was  so  sick — 

Drug.  What,  can  you  tell  that  too?  Ay,  we 
had  been  out  shooting  water-wagtails,  and  I  had 
gotten  a  rare  stomach  ;  so  eating  a  piece  of  fat 
ram  mutton  for  supper,  it  lay  heavy  on  my  sto 
mach,  and  my  head  did  so  ache — 

Face.  And  Nab  having  no  head— 


Drug.  No,  no  head. 

Sub.  You  were  obliged  to  be  carried  home, 
where  a  good  old  woman — 

Drug.  Yes,  faith,  she  cured  me  with  sodden 
ale  and  pellitory  o'the  wall ;  it  cost  me  but  two 
pence. 

Face.  Wonderful  cheap. 

Drug.  But  I  had  another  sickness,  worse  than 
the  ram  mutton. 

Sub.  That  too  I  know  ;  it  was  grief  at  being 
cessed  eigh teen-pence  for  the  water-works. 

Drug.  As  I  am  a  true  man,  and  so  it  was ;  ay,  it 
had  like  to  have  cost  me  my  life;  'twas  done  in 
perfect  spite. 

Sub.  Nay,  thy  very  hair  fell  off. 

Drug.  Ay,  and  it  has  never  curled  since.  Every 
syllable  true,  as  I  stand  here,  Captain  Face.  I'll 
give  him  a  crown.  (Apart.) 

Face.  What?  (Apart.) 

Drug.  Yes,  I'll  give  him  a  crown.  (Apart.) 

Face.  A  crown !  I  blush  to  think  of  it ;  what, 
after  consulting  so  many  stars,  and  obtaining  such 
marks  of  good  fortune,  put  the  doctor  off  with  a 
less  fee  than  you  must  give  for  a  pettifogging  law 
yer's  letter?  Oh!  shame,  shame  !  what  gold  hast 
thou  about  thee  ?  (Apart.) 

Drug.  A  tvvo-guinea-piece,  which  was  left  me 
by  my  grandmother;  and  I  would  fain  leave  it  to 
my  grandchild.  (Apart.) 

Face.  Psha,  psha!  give  it  to  the  doctor;  nay, 
pause  not,  man,  and  the  next  visit  make  it  ten.  Is 
it  not  a  cheap  purchase  of  ten  times  ten  millions  ? 
Mind  that,  Nab.  ( Apart.) 

Drug.  Well,  friend  Captain,  since  you  desire  it 
— but  sha'n't  I  ask  him  for  any  change?  (Apart.) 

Face.  Not  for  the  world.    (Apart.) 

Drug.  There  then,  so  I  thank  your  worship  ;  I 
am  your  conjurership's  humble  servant.  (Going.)  I 
had  almost  forgot,  I  would  desire  another  favour 
of  his  worship. 

Sub.  What  is  that,  my  knight  of  the  steady  phiz? 

Drug.  That  your  doctorship  will  be  so  kind,  as 
to  be  so  civil,  to  look  over  my  almanack,  and  cross 
out  my  ill  days  ;  that  I  may  neither  buy,  nor  sell, 
nor  trust,  upon  them. 

Face.  I  promise  this  shall  be  done  against  the 
afternoon. 

Sub.  It  shall;  moreover,  I  will  mark  out  a  dis 
position  of  thy  shelves,  devise  a  sign,  with  other 
matters  that  may  serve  thee. 

Face.  Rejoice,  Nab,  thou  art  in  high  favour  with 
the  doctor. 

Drug.  I  humbly  thank  your  grace,  and  if  your 
reverence  comes  near  Pye-corner,  you  shall  be 
welcome  to  some  of  my  best  Oroonoko,  Virginia, 
long-cut,  short-cut,  saffron,  shag,  or — your  con 
jurership's  most  humble  servant.  [Exit. 

Face.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  thus  grist  flows  into  our  mill. 
What  think  you  of  this-  tame  pigeon  ? 

Sub.  An  excellent  subject  for  imposition,  and 
quite  ripe  for  plucking  ;  the  stock  is  indebted  to 
thee  for  bringing  him  to  hand;  at  his  next  visit 
Doll  shall  ply  him  on  another  side,  in  the  charac 
ter  of  a  rich  widow  ;  I  must  in  and  prepare  myself 
for  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  ;  do  thou  slip  on  the  la 
boratory  disguise,  and  watch  his  coming  to  the 
door.  "  {Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

Enter  SIR  EPICURE  MAMMON  and  FACE. 
Sir  E.  Well,  my  Zephyrus,  do  we  succeed?  Is 
our  day  come  ?     Blushes  the  bolt's  head  ? 
Face.  Even  with  a  virgin  glow. 
SirE.  Excellent;  now  then,  Lungs,  all  my  care 
must  be  where  to  get  stuff  enough  for  transmuta 
tion. 
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Face.  Your  worship  must  buy  the  metal  cover 
ing  from  the  roofs  of  churches. 

Sir E.  Thou  say'st  well;  and  instead  thereof 
place  thatch  ;  thatch  will  sit  lighter  on  their  rafters. 
Well,  after  this  day,  all  that  art  can  frame,  or 
luxury  can  desire,  is  mine;  I'll  have  a  seraglio, 
to  put  the  grand  signior's  out  of  countenance;  for 
.where's  that  beauty  can  withstand  a  knight  of 
gold?  My  very  slaves  shall  live  on  such  viands 
as  monarchs  now  call  rarities ;  thy  cares  too,  my 
Lungs,  are  near  an  end  ;  this  night  I'll  manumit 
thee  from  the  furnace,  and  repair  thy  brain,  hurt 
with  fume  o'th'  metals. 

Face.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  I  have  indeed  blown 
hard  for  your  worship. 

Sir  E.  And  thou  shall  have  reward ;  a  ton  of 
gold  shall  pay  thee ;  the  largest  bell  our  island  can 
afford  I'll  change  into  that  glorious  metal,  so 
may'st  thou  ring  thy  noble  fortune.  Where's  thy 
master? 

Face.  Within,  sir,  at  his  prayers  for  the  success 
of  our  great  projection. 

Sir  E.  Good  soul,  to  pray  so  much,  and  toil  so 
hard  for  my  emolument.  Thou,  Lungs,  when  I 
have  got  thee  into  flesh  a  little,  shalt  be  my  kisler 
aga,  the  keeper  of  my  wanton  nymphs,  more  fair 
than  those  who  tripped  the  Cyprian  grove. 

Face.  Hold,  sir,  not  a  profane  word,  for  see  the 
pious  doctor  comes.  [Exit. 

Enter  SUBTLE. 

Sir  E.  Good  morrow,  father. 

Sub.  Gentle  son,  good  morrow ;  but  wherefore 
here  so  soon  ?  I  fear  me  you  are  covetous,  and 
wish  possession  of  the  stone  for  carnal  appetite  ; 
take  heed  you  do  not  throw  the  near  hand  blessing 
from  you  with  ungoverned  haste;  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  my  labours,  now  on  the  point  of  per 
fection,  not  prosper  where  my  honest  love  has 
placed  them ;  as  they  have  been  meant  for  public 
good,  for  pious  uses,  and  mere  charity ;  shouldst 
thou  pursue  aught  else,  a  curse  will  follow  thy  de 
ceitful  ways. 

SirE.  I  know  it,  venerable  sir;  you  shall  not 
need  to  fear  me,  I  will  be  charity  itself ;  there 
shall  not  be  an  empty  stomach,  or  a  thread-bare 
coat  in  the  nation ;  I  will  build  churches,  endow 
hospitals,  and  make  lean  curates  plump  as  fat  me 
tropolitans  ;  I  will  give  such  premiums  for  virtue, 
that  vice  shall  be  ashamed  to  shew  its  face ;  all 
arts,  all  sciences,  shall  thrive  beneath  my  smile, 
and  every  comfort  of  life  lie  open  to  every  hand  ; 
while  temperance  and  doing  good,  to  me,  shall  be 
the  highest  luxury. 

Sub.  Fairly  spoken,  if  sincerity  gives  value  to 
thy  words.  Ulen,  look  well  to  the  register,  and 
let  your  heat  lessen  by  degrees  to  the  aludels. 
(To  Face,  within.) 

Face.  (  Within.)  I  shall,  sir. 

Sub.  Look  on,  and  bring  word  of  what  com 
plexion  is  glass  B.  (To  Face.)  Son  of  my  care, 
thy  happiness  approaches.  (To  Sir  Epicure.)  How 
now,  what  colour  says  it?  (To  Face.) 

Re-enter  FACE. 

Face.  The  ground  black,  sir. 

Sir  E.  That's  your  crow's  head. 

Sub.  Be  not  too  forward,  son ;  the  process  then 
was  right. 

Face.  Yes,  by  the  token,  sir;  the  retort  broke, 
and  what  was  saved  was  put  into  the  pellicane,  and 
sealed  with  Hermes'  seal. 

Sub.  I  think  'twas  so;  we  should  now  have 
fresh  amalgama  ;  but  I  care  not,  let  him  e'en  die. 

Face.  Our  knight  must  have  the  other  squeeze. 
(Aside.)  I  would  not  you  should  let  any  die 
now,  if  I  might  counsel,  sir,  for  luck's  sake  to  the 
rest. 


Sir  E.  Lungs,  thou  art  right ;  now  our  harvest 
is  at  hand,  why  should  it  want  the  ripening? 

Face.  Nay,  I  know  it,  sir ;  I  have  seen  the  ill 
fortune  ;  what  are  some  six  ounces  of  fresh  mate 
rials. 

Sir  E.  What,  no  more  1  a  very  trifle — good  sir, 
what  shall  I  give  him  ?  (Apart  to  Subtle.) 

Sub.  Some  twenty  pounds,  or  you  may  make  it 
five-and-twenty. 

SirE.  There  is  my  purse  with  thirty;  I  shall 
have  as  many  tons  ere  night. 

Sub.  Well  snapped,  gudgeon.  (Aside.)  This 
needed  not,  but  you  will  have  it  so ;  now  must  I 
set  the  oil  ofluna,  and  the  philosopher's  vinegar  in 
kemia.  Ulen,  go  thou  for  the  amalgama.  Son, 
your  leave  awhile.  [Exit. 

SirE.  Lungs,  where's  my  lovely  dame,  my  Cy 
prian  queen  ;  might  I  not,  by  thy  good  help,  bask 
for  a  moment  in  the  sunshine  of  her  eye?  Here's 
money  for  the  pains  thou  tak'st  to  serve  me.  (Gives 
Face  money.) 

Face.  I  am  your  slave ;  I'll  send  her  to  your 
wish.  [Exit. 

SirF.  Sure  every  smiling  planet  reigned  at  thy 
birth,  Sir  Epicure,  to  mark  thee  out  the  eldest 
favourite  of  fortune ;  but  she  comes. 

Enter  TRICKSY. 

Allow  me,  madam,  to  offer  up  my  vows  with  rap 
ture  at  the  shrine  of  your  charms. 

Trick.  The  vows  of  men,  Sir  Epicure,  are  false. 

Sir  E.  Mine,  fair  dame,  as  true  as  alchymy, 
and  rich  as  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  I  am 
shortly  to  possess  ;  suft'er  this  ring  to  sparkle  with 
added  lustre  upon  that  finger,  whose  delicate  pro 
portion,  not  Phidias  nor  Praxiteles,  were  they 
alive  again,  with  art  sculptorian  could  describe. 

Trick.  Your  praise  and  favour,  sir,  speak  warmly 
to  my  heart. 

Sir  E.  Soon  shall  they  glow  upon  thee  with  the 
fervour  of  an  ^Ethiopian  sun  ;  to-morrow  will  pur 
chase  the  monarchy  of  this  nether  globe,  and  make 
thee  my  second  Venus,  queen  on't.  Now  let  a 
touch  of  those  soft  lips  confirm  our  contract. 

Trick.  Avaunt !  ambassador  of  sin,  and  touch 
me  not,  emblem  of  vice,  I've  found  thee. 

SirE.  Found  me  1  I  did'nt  know  that  I  was  lost. 

Trick.  Thy  eyes  are  blind,  thy  tongue  licentious, 
thy  limbs  disordered. 

SirE.  How  she  stares  !     (Aside.) 

Trick.  Thou  walking  volcano,  thou  embodied 
fever,  go  lay  thee  in  the  winter's  frozen  lap,  and 
let  him  weep  snow  on  thee,  to  allay  thy  raging 
heat. 

Sir  E.  Mad  as  a  March  hare !  would  I  were  out 
of  the  house.  (Aside.) 

Trick.  Thy  cousins,  ^Etna  and  Vesuvius,  vomit 
not  combustibles  more  destructive  than  are  winged 
on  thy  infectious  breath  ;  come,  if  thou  hast  cou 
rage,  I'll  lead  the  way  from  off  this  sky-crown'd 
rock,  and  headlong  plunge  into  yon  roaring  deep  ; 
— thou  tremblest — guilt  makes  a  coward  of  thee, 
and  thou  must  remain  a  prey  to  self-consuming 
flames  ;  while  white-winged  doves  wait  to  bear  me 
to  the  fields  of  bliss,  where  such  as  thou  can  never 
never,  never  come. 

Re-enter  FACE. 

Face.  What's  the  matter?  How  did  you  work 
her  to  this! 

Sir  E.  Nay,  I  know  not,  Lungs,  unless  by  ask 
ing  a  civil  salute. 

Face.  Ah,  there  it  is ;  knew  yon  not  her  tender 
brain  1  once  hurt  by  love  and  matchless  modesty, 
dear  good  lady. 

Sir  E.  Right,  Lungs ;  coax  her,  Lungs. 

Trick.  Nay,  shepherds,  cease  your  melting 
strains,  they  are  all  in  vain,  I  have  no  heart  to 
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give,  'twas  stolen  long  since ;  what,  do  you  alter 
notes  and  looks  so  soon?  worse  than  the  raven's 
discord,  black  as  the  brow  of  night;  oh,  you  can 
quickly  change,  but  I  defy  you  all,  for  at  my  beck 
ten  thousand  spirits  wait,  to  whom  this  nether 
globe,  with  all  its  load  of  sins,  would  be  but  a 
sportive  toy,  to  bandy  through  unbounded  regions 
of  the  trackless  air. 

Face.  It  is  all  over,  we  shall  never  lay  her  now  ; 
and,  if  the  old  man  should  hear  her,  we  should  be 
all  undone.  Hark!  was  not  that  his  footstep? 
Move  off,  Doll.  (Aside.) 

Trick.  The  shade  of  Yarico  has  sent  a  card,  and 
would  attend  my  rout  this  night;  will  ye  join  this 
insubstantial  meeting  of  visitants  from  the  other 
world?  Man  of  flesh,  thou  art  too  gross;  throw 
off  mortality,  and  take  a  frisk  amongst  us.  [Exit. 

Sub.  (  Within.)  What  profane  noise  is  here  1 

Face.  He  comes.     (They  go  off.) 

Re-enter  SUBTLE. 

Sub.  How!  what  sight  doth  wound  my  eyes? 
clouds  and  darkness,  else  why  shun  the  light? 
Who's  here,  my  son?  (Brings  on  Sir  Epicure.) 
I  have  lived  too  long. 

SirE.  Nay,  good  dear  father,  there  was  no  dis 
honest  purpose. 

Sub.  Nay,  tell  not  me,  I  knew  it  ere  I  saw ;  our 
great  work  hath  stood  still  these  ten  minutes,  and 
all  our  lesser  works  gone  back ;  this  will  retard 
our  happy  views  a  month  at  least,  if  not — (A  loud 
crack  and  noise.) 

Sir  E.  Mercy  on  us !  What  dreadful  noise  is 
that? 

Re-enter  FACE. 

Face.  Oh,  sir,  we  are  all  defeated,  all  the  works 
are  flown  in  fumo.  [Exit  Subtle. 

Sir  E.    Oh,  Lungs  !  what,  nothing  saved? 

Face.  I  fear  nothing  worth  mention;  yet  the 
doctor,  good  soul,  is  gone  to  see  ;  charity,  charity, 
he  says,  may  work  a  wonderful  effect. 

Sir  E.  I  will  do  anything— I  will  do  all. 

Face.  Well,  sir,  for  the  present,  suppose  you 
bring  one  hundred  to  Bethlem,  for  those  who  have 
lost  their  wits  ;  one  hundred  for  the  Magdalen,  as 
sin  of  that  kind  has  been  your  fault,  and  leave  the 
sums  to  the  disposal  of  the  doctor :  such  marks  of 
your  contrition,  and  his  prayers,  may  give  a  fresh 
process  desirable  effect. 

SirE.  Thanks,  Lungs,  for  thy  advice  ;  I  doubt 
not  it  will  speed,  therefore  the  cash  I  will  pre 
pare,  and  henceforth  be  cautious  of  crack-brain'd 
beauty.  [Exit. 

Sub.  (Peeps  in.)  What,  is  the  lamp  of  knightly 
flesh  departed,  Face? 

Face.  Yes,  and  with  a  heavy  heart,  but  not 
quite  hopeless. 

Re-enter  SUBTLE. 

Sub.  Right,  thou  pi  ay's t  him  to  a  hair  ;  hark  !  I 
hear  approaching  steps.  [Exit  Face.']  How  often 
do  the  worldly  wise,  happy  in  their  imagined  po 
licy,  fool  away  substantial  possessions,  pursuing 
shadows  ? 

Re-enter  FACE,  with  Miss  RANTIPOLE. 

Face.  There,  madam,  is  the  gentleman  I  pre 
sume  you  want. 

MissR.  Well,  Mr.  Conjurer,  as  I  am  told  you 
are  very  intimate  with  the  stars,  I  am  inclined  for 
a  little  conversation  with  you ;  and  that  we  may 
better  understand  one  another,  there  are  a  few 
guineas. 

Sub.  Give  me  leave,  madam,  as  I  see  the  charms 
of  your  person,  though  with  the  dim  eyes  of  age, 
to  inquire  into  the  beauties  of  your  pocket ;  as 
thence  perhaps  we  may  properly  estimate  the  vio 
lent  attachment  of  your  numerous  admirers. 


Miss  R.  What,  fortune  you  mean  ?  that,  sir,  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  explain,  having  had  these 
twelvemonths  past,  by  the  will  of  my  good  old 
grandfather,  twenty  thousand  pounds  at  my  own 
disposal. 

Face.  Nay,  madam,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful 
that  you  should  have  an  admirer  for  every  thou 
sand  ;  besides  being  at  your  own  disposal,  the  fa 
tigue  and  danger  of  a  trip  to  Scotland  are  rendered 
unnecessary. 

Miss  R.  True,  sir  ;  at  the  age  of  sixteen  I  was 
a  fond,  foolish,  credulous  creature,  and  thought  of 
nothing  but  flames,  darts,  constancy,  and  dying ; 
if  a  young  fellow  looked  but  grave,  heigho  !  I  pi 
tied  him ;  but  now,  as  Lady  Fanny  Flirtem  says, 
if  an  army  of  lovers  were  before  me,  with  pistols  at 
their  ears,  daggers  at  their  breasts,  running  nooses 
round  their  necks,  or  poison  at  their  mouths,  I 
could  look  on  with  the  most  immoveable  compo 
sure,  the  true  unfeeling,  fashionable  indifference. 

Face.  This  is  rather  philosophical  than^humane. 

Miss  R.  Humane,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  pray  what 
have  fine  ladies  to  do  with  humanity?  though  there 
is  a  young  baronet  in  my  train,  who  could  occasion 
some  flutter  here,  if  he  was  a  little  more  polished ; 
but  the  teasing  creature  is  so  pettish,  and  so  jea 
lous,  and  so  grave,  and  so  wise — pray,  Mr.  Con 
jurer,  could  not  you  put  him  under  the  influence 
of  some  fashionable  star?  I'll  send  him  to  see  you; 
a  little  more  taste,  and  lessen  his  gravity  ;  after  I 
have  had  my  fling,  seen  all  the  world,  heard  all  the 
pretty  things  that  can  be  said,  fretted  a  score  of 
lovers  to  death,  and  am  on  the  brink  of  becoming 
an  old  maid,  perhaps  I  may  sink  into  a  domestic 
animal.  But  you  must  excuse  my  abrupt  depar 
ture  ;  I  have  a  dozen  friendly  pop  visits  to  make 
in  less  than  an  hour,  and  would  not  miss  one  for 
the  universe.  [Exit. 

Sub.  Truly,  a  volatile  sprig  of  flirtation !  but, 
methinks,  I  hear  Abel's  voice.  [Exit  Face.']  Now, 
gravity  and  absence,  wrap  me  round  in  thy  decep 
tive  robe. 

Enter  ABEL  DRUGGER. 

Well,  master  Tobacconist. 

Drug.  I  have  brought  your  worship  a  taste  of 
right  Oroonoko  ;  or,  if  that's  too  mild — 

Sub.  This,  as  a  mark  of  thy  honest  regard,  will 
do. 

Drug.  I  wish  his  honour,  Captain  Face,  had  been 
here ;  I  have  not  half  the  'dacity  to  speak  as  when 
he  is  by. 

Sub.  Why  not,  my  honest  friend?  A  just  case 
may  always  speak  openly ;  but,  excuse  me,  reflec 
tion  calls,  and  I  must  leave  this  world  awhile. 

Drug.  Leave  this  world  awhile!  and,  yet,  he 
stands  just  where  he  did;  but  he's  amongst  the 
stars,  and  taking  a  thousand  miles  at  a  jump ;  why, 
these  conjurers  are — 

Re-enter  FACE,  who  slaps  Drugger  on  the  shoulder. 

Oh!  you  frightened  me. 

Face.  So,  honest  Nab,  I  see  thou  art  alone  ;  for 
the  doctor  is  with  his  spirits;  but  we'll  upon  him. 
(Apart.) 

Sub.  How  now !  what  mates,  what  baiards  have 
we  here? 

Face.  I  thought  he  w%old  be  furious  :  a  piece  of 
gold  to  soften  him.  (Apart.) 

Drug.  What,  another?  (Apart.) 

Face.  Ay,  ay !  what,  mar  the  sheep  for  a  halfpenny 
worth  of  tar  ?  Come,  I'll  give  it  the  doctor.  (Apart. ) 
Now  thy  business? 

Drug.  About  a  sign,  sir. 

Face.  Ay!  a  good,  lucky,  thriving  sign,  doctor. 

Sub.  I  have  been  thinking  for  his  service  ;  I  will 
have  none  that's  stale  or  common,  A  townsman 
born  in  Taurus  gives  the  bull,  or  the  bull's  head; 
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in  Aries,  the  ram  ;  both  poor  devices :  no,  let  me 
form  his  name  into  some  mystic  character,  whose 
radii,  striking  the  senses  of  each  passer  by,  shall 
with  a  virtual  influence  breed  affections  which  may 
result  upon  the  party  that  owns  it. 

Face.  Mark  that,  Nab. 

Sub.  He  shall  have  a  bell,  that's  Abel. 

Drug.  Abel! 

Sub.  And  by  it  standing  one,  whose  name  is  Dee, 
in  a  rug  gown. 

Drug.  A  rug  gown ! 

Sub.  D  and  rug,  you  know,  make  Drug. 

Face.  Excellent! 

Sub.  And  right  against  him,  a  dog  snarling  err. 

Drug.  Err!  Abel  Drngger!  he,  he,  he!  why, 
that's  my  name. 

Sub.  These  emblems,  thus  conjoined,  form  a 
lucky  sign  with  mystery  and  hieroglyphic. 

Face.  Why,  Abel,  thou  art  made. 

Drug.  1  do  humbly  thank  his  worship. 

Face.  Six  more  such  legs  will  not  do  it;  thy 
word  is  passed  to  bring  a  piece  of  damask. 

Drug.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  have  another  thing  I  would 
impart. 

Sub.  Oat  with  it,  friend. 

Drug.  There  visits  near  me  a  rich  young  widow. 

Face.  A  bona  roba ! 

Drug.  Ay,  rona  boba,  but  nineteen  at  the  most. 

Sub.  She  whom  thou  mentionest  is  now  in  my 
study,  casting  a  figure ;  I  know  her  to  be  the  same 
—tall  ? 

Drug.  Yes,  an  like  your  worship,  she  makes  a 
pardt  mushroom  of  me. 

Sub.  Chesnut  hair,  leering  eye. 

Drug.  Very  leering  eye :  your  worship  has  her 
to  aT. 

Sub.  I  tell  thee  she  is  within ;  I'll  work  in  thy 
favour,  and  thou  shalt  have  immediate  conference. 
This  tobacco  is  good  thou  gavest  me  ;  how  much  is 
there  of  it? 

Drug.  A  very  honest  pound. 

Face.  Doctor,  Nab  will  present  thee  with  a  hogs 
head  of  it. 

Drug.  Won't  half  a  one  do?  It  costs  me— 
(Apart.) 

Face.  Psha!  hang  costs,  when  a  rich  widow's  in 
the  case.  (Apart.)  And  he  will  furnish  you  also, 
grave  sir,  with  one  of  the  richest  suits  of  damask 
he  can  procure. 

Sub.  Such  men  are  worthy  fortune's  smiles.  I'll 
send  the  widow.  [Exit. 

Face.  I'll  follow,  and  keep  the  doctor  warm  in 
thy  interest,  little  Nab.  [Exit. 

Drug.  Let  me  see  what  these  conjurations  will 
cost  me  :  a  two  guinea  piece,  my  ring,  a  pound  of 
tobacco,  then  a  hogshead  ;  besides  a  suit  of  damask, 
and  wedding  charges  into  the  bargain  :  why,  alto 
gether,  can  t  come  to  less  than — oh !  here  she  is  ! 
what  a  charming  figure  to  stand  behind  a  counter ! 
I'll  warrant  she  11  sell  twice  as  much  as  me ;  my 
shop  will  be  the  meeting-place  of  gallants. 

Re-enter  TRICKSY. 

Trick.  Oh !  Mr.  Tobacconist,  your  servant. 

Drug.  How  softly  her  mouth  opens,  as  if  her 
lips  were  afraid  to  part ;  and  then  it  shuts,  as  if 
they  were  glad  to  meet.  (Aside.) 

Trick.  The  charming  creature  is  wrapped  up  in 
meditation  ;  what  can  that  wise  set  of  features  be 
engaged  upon?  (Aside.) 

Drug.  How  softly  spoken !  one  to  my  mind  ex 
actly;  my  head  won't  bear  much  noise.  (Aside.) 
Oh  !  who  would  have  thought  to  see  you  here  ?  but 
they  say  mountains  will  meet. 

Trick.  Yes,  sir,  things  little  expected  will  hap 
pen.  I  never  thought  of  losing  my  dear  husband 
so  soon,  he  was  the  be — be— best  creature — 

Drug.  D— d — don't  cry;  for  I  am  so  tender 


hearted,  I  can't  see  anybody  cry  but  I  must  err 
too. 

Trick.  I  shall  esteem  you  the  more. 

Drug.  Esteem !  now  you  talk  that  way,  have  you 
thought  any  more  about  our  wedding? 

Trick.  Good  sir,  'tis  not  for  me  to  think  in  such 
a  case ;  I  must  obey  my  fate,  what  the  stars  say — 

Drug.  Why,  I  never  knew  the  stars  said  anything. 

Trick.  Oh  !  but  they  denote  most  certainly— if 
we  come  together,  'tis  they  must  do  it. 

Drug.  Say  you  sol  then  I'll  go  in  and  ask  the 
doctor  how  and  about  it;  he'll  tell  me  anything  in 
the  stars,  or  in  the  sun,  or  moon,  or  anywhere  else. 

Trick.  He  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  man,  and  a 
most  valuable  friend. 

Drug.  Well,  I'll  go.  Now  have  I  a  good  mind 
to  ask  a  kiss,  but  I  can't  reach,  and,  mayhap,  she 
may  be  ashamed  to  stoop  before  marriage,  so  I'll 
stay  a  bit.  (Aside.)  [Exit. 

Trick.  So,  there  he  goes  :  ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  few  mi 
nutes  more,  and  my  face  would  have  betrayed  me  j 
gravity  must  soon  have  given  way. 

Head.  (Within.)  Holloa,  doctor!  master  alchy- 
mist! 

Trick.  My  fighting  swain,  as  I  live  !  a  little  mal 
apropos,  but  we  must  make  the  best  on't. 

Enter  HEADLONG. 

Head.  How  now !  my  buxom  widow  here  1  that's 
more  than  I  thought  for;  tip  us  thy  hand;  I  came 
to  tell  this  here  doctor  what  a  rare  scholar  I  am  ;  I 
can  almost  quarrel  with  anybody  now  :  when  he  has 
made  me  perfect  in  the  cross-buttock  and  brain- 
blow,  I  shall  not  fear  the  best  he  that  stands  in 
shoe  of  leather. 

Trick.  Excellent!  I  love  a  man  of  spirit. 

Head.  Spirit  to  the  back-bone ;  I  never  die  dung 
hill — always  game — I  had  a  d — d  fine  tussle  in  the 
Park  just  now. 

Trick.  Was  it  high  fun  ? 

Head.  Rare  rig !  It  would  have  made  you  burst 
your  sides  with  laughing :  you  shall  hear  the  whole 
affair. 

Trick.  Pray  do ;  I  love  a  bit  of  mischief  vastly. 

Head.  Why,  you  must  know,  my  girl  of  fire!  as 
I  was  coming  at  a  good  spanking  rate  from  St. 
James's  cockpit,  what  should  I  meet,  in  the  flagged 
passage  of  Spring-garden,  but  a  OjUeer  sort  of  a 
naif  gentleman,  arm  under  arm,  with  a  d — d  rum, 
waddling  wife,  as  I  afterwards  found  she  was. 

Trick.  Going,  I  suppose,  to  take  a  matrimonial 
walk  in  the  Park  1  Vulgar  creatures  !  antediluvian 
wretches ! 

Head.  You  have  hit  it:  as  I  brushed  by  with 
my  arms  a-kimbo,  this  elbow  went  plump  into 
madam's  bread-basket;  she  staggered;  the  hus 
band  put  on  a  fighting  face,  and  cries,  "  What's 
that  for?"  "What's  that  to  you?"  said  I.  "  It  is 
to  me,"  says  he.  "  You  lie,  says  I.  "  You  are 
an  impudent  blockhead,"  says  he.  "  You  are  a 
ragamuffin,"  says  I,  "  and  take  that" — giving  him 
a  tip  across  the  cheek  ;  into  the  Park  we  went;  a 
ring  was  made,  and  as  pretty  a  set-to  we  had,  for 
about  five  minutes,  as  any  one  would  wish  to  see  ; 
till  giving  him  a  plump  of  the  jaw,  which  broke  two 
of  his  grinders,  he  sickened,  so  gave  up :  then  we 
shook  hands  and  made  friends. 

Trick.  Droll  and  pleasant  to  the  last  degree ; 
ha,  ha,  ha! 

Head.  Oh !  but  I  should  have  told  you  a  merry 
affair  that  happened  yesterday.  After  knocking  off 
six  bottles  of  Madeira  hand  to  fist,  Lord  Graceless, 
a  d — d  honest  fellow,  and  myself,  matched  our  nags 
from  Windsor  to  London;  the  peer  laying  sixty 
guineas  to  forty :  well,  off  we  set,  and  maintained  a 
devilish  deep  rate  till  we  came  to  Turnhara-green, 
where  the  sport  began  ;  as  we  were  tugging  for  the 
lead,  whip  and  spur,  I  bolted  a  blind  beggar  into 
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the  ditch  ;  in  less  than  ten  seconds  his  lordship 
flew  over  an  old  woman,  riding  upon  an  ass  between 
two  milk-pails;  such  a  scene!  ha,  ha,  ha!  would 
have  made  Mr.  What-d'ye-caU'em,  the  crying  phi 
losopher,  himself  laugh  ;  here  lay  the  peer's  horse 
with  his  neck  broke,  there  the  old  woman  groaning, 
yonder  the  ass  kicking,  and  his  lordship  sprawling 
through  the  milky-way,  like  a  wounded  frog  in  a 
duck-pond. 

Trick.  Inimitable,  ha,  ha,  ha !  why,  this  is  higher 
life  than  your  battle  :  besides  you  won  the  wager. 

Head.  Yes,  yes,  widow,  I  touched  the  spankers, 
the  yellow  boys,  and  intend  to  lay  them  out  in  a 
present  for  you.  When  we  are  married,  if  any  man 
does  but  squint  at  you,  I'll  plump  and  rib  him. 

Re-enter  SUBTLE,  FACE,  and  ABEL  DRUGGER. 

Mr.  Doctor,  I  have  been  telling  my  widow  here  of 
the  prettiest  bruising-match — 

Face.  Mind  that,  Nab  ;  speak  to  him  ;  I'll  second 
you.  (Apart  to  D rugger.) 

Drug.  Will  you?  then  I'll  do  it.  (Apart.)  Your 
•widow  ?  mayhap  not. 

Head.  Mayhap  ay ;  and  if  I  hear  any  more  of 
your  haps,  lookye,  d'ye  see,  I'll  give  you  a  douse 
o'  the  chaps,  mind  that. 

Drug.  And  if  you  do,  you  may  get  as  good  as 
you  bring,  for  all  your  fighting  face. 

Trick.  Nay,  good  gentleman,  don't  fight  on  my 
account ;  I'll  please  you  both,  if  I  can. 

Head.  You  !  no,  no,  little  buxom ;  only  a  few 
knocks  for  love,  to  see  who's  the  best  man,  that's 
all :  will  you  strip? 

Drug.  As  soon  as  yourself. 

Head.  Now,  then,  come  on,  little  tickle-pitcher. 

Drug.  I  am  at  thee,  bully-bluff.    (Theyfght.) 

Face.  Bravely  done,  my  Hector  of  Troy !  thou 
art  victorious  as  Alexander,  and  shalt  be  crowned 
ivith  tobacco  instead  of  laurel ;  lake  thy  fair  widow, 
retire  and  compose  thyself. 

Drug.  Master  Captain,  I  can  feeze  tightly,  when 
I  see  occasion.  [Eiit,  with  Tricksy. 

Enter  KNOWLIFE,  with  Constables. 

Know.  Come,  walk  in  gentlemen,  we'll  clear  this 
nest  of  hornets. 

Re-enter  FACE. 

Face.  How !  my  master  returned !  cursed  chance ! 
then  we  are  all  undone :  not  a  loop-hole  to  escape. 
(Aside.) 

Know.  Hey-day  !  what,  my  faithful  Jeremy  me 
tamorphosed  into  an  officerical  appearance? 

Face.  Only  an  innocent  frolic.  If  I  had  known 
your  honour — 

Know.  Ay,  ay  !  if  you  had  known  I  was  coming, 
you  would  have  been  better  prepared,  I  doubt  it 
not.  Why,  hang-dog!  what  villanous  work-have 
you  been  making  of  this  house  during  my  absence? 
no  prevarication.  I  have  heard  of  your  converting 
it  into  an  impostor-shop,  where  gulls  have  been 
decoyed  to  barter  real  property  for  empty  hopes. 
What,  reverend  cheat,  art  thou  the  leader  of  the 
gan  g  ?  (  Brings  Subtle  forward. ) 

Sub.  What  a  glorious  harvest  is  here  blasted! 

Re-enter  SIR  EPICURE  MAMMON. 

Sir  E.  A  feather-headed  puppy  had  like  to  run 
me  over,  and  was  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  tumbling 
me  neck  and  heels  down  the  whole  flight  of  stairs  : 
but,  here  it  is,  my  alchymist,  here  are  the  means  of 


reparation;  one  hundred  pounds  for  Bethlem,  as 
much  for  the  Magdalen,  besides  fifty  to  purchase 
fresh  amalgama. 

Know.  What  pufted-up  bladder  of  folly  have  we 
here? 

Sir  E.  I  am  a  knight,  and  my  alchymist  there  is 
to  make  me  a  knight  of  gold. 

Know.  Leave  my  house. 

Sir  E.  Your  house? 

Know.  Yes,  mine,  sir:  no  big  looks,  or  I  shall 
convince  you  of  the  property  in  a  very  disagreeable 
mariner. 

Sir  E.  Oons  !  if  this  be  the  case,  I'll  never  trust 
the  stars  again  ;  and  every  man  that  speaks  a  hard 
word,  in  my  mind  shall  be  a  cheat.  Where's 
Mexico  1  where's  Peru  1  [Exit. 

Know.  Now,  culprits,  what  defence  can  you 
make? 

Face.  To  be  short,  sir,  having  a  mind  above  ser 
vitude,  and  talents  to  try  a  push  in  life,  I  was 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  your  absence ;  the 
was  very  fair,  but  the  fabric  of  my  hopes, 


like  a  house  of  cards,  is  levelled  by  a  single  puft': 
however,  having  little  to  risk,  I  have  only  lost  ex 
pectation  ;  and  having  been  guilty  of  no  breach  of 
trust  respecting  you,  imagine  myself  tolerably  safe 
from  prosecution. 

Know.  Mighty  well,  evasive  sir! 

Sub.  As  for  me,  sir,  at  whom  you  look  with  an 
inquisitive  eye,  being  as  low  as  the  blind  goddess 
could  lay  me,  I  was  ready  to  snatch  at  any  means 
of  amending  painfcil  circumstances  :  you  will  say, 
why  turn  impostoi  1  Look  through  the  various 
classes  of  life,  and  you  will  see  how  many  who  hold 
high  heads,  with  fair  outsides,  pursue  worse  prac 
tises  ;  you  may  style  me  a  knave,  but  since  I  have 
taken  care  not  to  be  a  poor  one,  I  shall  draw  that 
respect  and  safety  from  well-lined  pockets,  which 
pennyless  shame-faced  honesty  could  never  have 
obtained. 

Re-enter  ABEL  DRUGGER  and  TRICKSY. 

Drug.  Master  captain  and  master  doctor,  I  have 
settled  the  whole  affair ;  the  widow  here  loves  me 
like  anything. 

Know.  What  unfeathered  cuckoo  art  thou? 

Drug.  Cuckoo  in  your  teeth;  I  gave  one  a  trim 
ming  just  now  ;  and  if  you  jaw  much,  mayhap  you 
may  come  in  for  your  share :  nay,  you  need  not 
squint  so  at  this  lady ;  she  is  a  rich  widow,  and  is 
to  be  my  wife. 

Know.  A  rich  widow !  ha,  ha,  ha !  thou  art  too 
contemptible  for  serious  resentment,  therefore,  I 
vouchsafe  to  tell  thee  this  lady  is  my  chambermaid, 
that  captain  my  butler,  and  your  grave  alchymist 
there  a  cheat,  picked  up  I  know  not  where.  As  to 
these  three,  I'll  secure  them  for  justice  sake,  and 
leave  you  to  find  the  same  way  out  that  you  came  in. 
[Exeunt  all  but  Drugger. 

Drug.  The  widow  his  chambermaid,  the  captain 
his  butler,  and  our  wise  alchymist  a  cheat !  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish  I  have  made  of  it ;  but  escaping  the 
marriage-noose  is  some  comfort  however. 

Well,  left  thus  alone,  Til  return  to  my  shop, 
And  all  future  hopes  from  extrology  drop; 
Henceforth  I  shall  think  it  a  pitiful  trade; 
My  head  surely  for  conjuring  never  was  made: 
But  if  I  could  conjure — a  very  good  cause 
Should  work  my  first  spell— it  should  catch— your 
applause,  [Exit. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  Honeywood 's  house. 
Enter  SIR  WILLIAM  HONEYWOOD  and  JARVIS. 

Sir  W.  Good  Jarvis,  make  no  apologies  for  this 
honest  bluntness.  Fidelity,  like  your's,  is  the  best 
excuse  for  every  freedom. 

Jar.  I  can't  help  being  blunt,  and  being  very 
angry  too,  when  I  hear  you  talk  of  disinheriting  so 
good,  so  worthy  a  .young  gentleman  as  your  nephew, 
my  master.  All  the  world  loves  him. 

Sir  W.  Say,  rather,  that  he  loves  all  the  world  ; 
that  is  his  fault. 

Jar.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  part  of  it  more  dear 
to  him  than  you  are,  though  he  has  not  seen  you 
since  he  was  a  child. 

Sir  W.  What  signifies  his  affection  to  me,  or 
how  can  I  be  proud  of  a  place  in  a  heart  where  every 
sharper  and  coxcomb  find  an  easy  entrance  1 

Jar.  I  grant  you  that  he's  rather  too  good-na 
tured  ;  that  he's  too  much  every  man's  man  ;  that 
he  laughs  this  minute  with  one,  and  cries  the  next 
with  another;  but  whose  instructions  may  he  thank 
for  all  this? 

Sir  W.  Not  mine,  sure !  My  letters  to  him,  during 
my  employment  in  Italy,  taught  him  only  that  phi 
losophy  which  might  prevent,  not  defend,  his  errors. 

Jar.  Faith !  begging  your  honour's  pardon,  this 
same  philosophy  is  a  good  horse  in  the  stable,  but 
an  errant  jade  on  a  journey.  Whenever  I  hear  him 
mention  the  name  on't,  I  am  always  sure  he  is 
going  to  play  the  fool. 

Sir  W.  Don't  let  us  ascribe  his  faults  to  his 
philosophy,  I  entreat  you.  No,  Jarvis,  his  good 
nature  arises  rather  from  his  fears  of  offending  the 
importunate,  than  his  desire  of  making  the  deserving 
happy. 

Jar.  What  it  rises  from  I  don't  know  j  but,  to 
be  sure,  everybody  has  it  that  asks  it. 


Sir  W.  Ay,  or  that  does  not  ask  it.  I  have  beea 
now  for  some  time  a  concealed  spectator  of  his 
follies,  and  find  them  as  boundless  as  his  dissipation. 

Jar.  Aud  yet,  faith,  he  has  some  fine  name  or 
other  for  them  all.  He  calls  his  extravagance 
generosity,  and  his  trusting  everybody  universal 
benevolence.  It  was  but  last  week,  he  went  security 
for  a  fellow  whose  face  he  scarce  knew,  and  that  he 
called  an  act  of  exalted  mu — mu — munificence  ;  ay, 
that  was  the  name  he  gave  it. 

Sir  W.  And  upon  that  I  proceed,  as  my  last 
effort,  though  with  very  little  hopes  to  reclaim  him. 
That  very  fellow  has  j'ust  absconded,  and  I  have 
taken  up  the  security.  Now  my  intention  is  to 
involve  him  in  fictitious  distress,  before  he  has 
plunged  himself  in  real  calamity  ;  to  arrest  him  for 
that  very  debt,  to  clap  an  officer  upon  him,  and  then 
let  him  see  which  of  his  friends  will  come  to  his 
relief. 

Jar.  Well,  if  I  could  but  any  way  see  him 
thoroughly  vexed — yet,  faith,  I  believe  it  impossi 
ble.  I  have  tried  to  fret  him  myself  every  morning 
these  three  years  ;  but,  instead  of  being  angry,  he 
sits  as  calmly  to  hear  me  scold,  as  he  does  to  his 
hair-dresser. 

Sir  W.  We  must  try  him  once  more,  however ; 
and  I  don't  despair  of  succeeding;  as,  by  your 
means,  I  can  have  frequent  opportunities  of  being 
about  him,  without  being  known.  What  a  pity  it 
is,  Jarvis,  that  any  man's  good  will  to  others  should 
produce  so  much  neglect  of  himself  as  to  require 
correction;  yet  there  are  some  faults  so  nearly 
allied  to  excellence,  that  we  can  scarce  weed  out 
the  vice  without  eradicating  the  virtue.  [Exit. 
Enter  HONEYWOOD. 

Honey.  Well,  Jarvis,  what  messages  from  my 
friends  this  morning  1 

Jar.  You  have  uo  friends. 

Honey.  Well,  from  my  acquaintance,  then? 
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Jar.  (Pulls  out  bills.)  A  few  of  our  usual  cards 
of  compliment,  that's  all.  This  bill  from  your  tailor, 
this  from  your  mercer,  and  this  from  the  little  broker 
in  Crooked-lane.  He  says  he  has  been  at  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  get  back  the  money  you  borrowed. 

Honey.  That  I  don't  know;  but  I  am  sure  we 
were  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  him  to 

Jar.  He  has  lost  all  patience.  [lend  it. 

Honey.  Then  he  has  lost  a  very  good  thing. 

Jar.  There's  that  ten  guineas  you  were  sending 
to  the  poor  gentleman  and  his  children  in  the  Fleet. 
I  believe  that  would  stop  his  mouth,  for  awhile  at 
least. 

Honey.  Ay,  Jarvis,  but  what  will  fill  their  mouths 
in  the  meantime?  Must  I  be  cruel  because  he 
happens  to  be  importunate;  and,  to  relieve  his 
avarice,  leave  them  to  insupportable  distress  ? 

Jar.  'Sdeath  !  sir,  the  question  now  is  how  to 
relieve  yourself — yourself!  Haven't  I  reason  to  be 
out  of  my  senses,  when  I  see  things  going  at  sixes 
and  sevens  ? 

Honey.  "Whatever  reason  yon  may  have  for  being 
out  of  your  senses,  I  hope  you'll  allow  that  I'm  not 
quite  unreasonable  for  continuing  in  mine. 

Jar.  You're  the  only  man  alive  in  your  present 
situation  that  could  do  so.  Everything  upon  the 
waste.  There's  Miss  Richland  and  her  fine  fortune 
gone  already,  and  upon  the  point  of  being  given  to 
your  rival. 

Honey,  I  am  no  man's  rival. 

Jar.  Your  uncle  in  Italy  preparing  to  disinherit 
you;  your  own  fortune  almost  spent;  and  nothing 
but  pressing  creditors,  false  friends,  and  a  pack  of 
drunken  servants  that  your  kindness  has  made  unfit 
for  any  other  family. 

Honey.  Then  they  have  the  more  occasion  for 
being  in  mine. 

Jar.  So !  What  will  you  have  done  with  him 
that  I  caught  stealing  your  plate  in  the  pantry?  In 
the  fact ;  I  caught  him  in  the  fact. 

Honey.  In  the  fact !  If  so,  I  really  think  that 
we  should  pay  him  his  wages,  and  turn  him  oft'. 

Jar.  Yes,  he  shall  be  turned  oft';  the-dog !  we'll 
hang  him,  if  it  be  only  to  frighten  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

Honey.  No,  Jarvis  ;  it's  enough  that  we  have  lost 
what  he  has  stolen,  let  us  not  add  to  it  the  loss  of 
a  fellow-creature. 

Jar.  Well,  here  was  the  footman  just  now  to 
complain  of  the  butler ;  he  says  he  does  most  work, 
and  ought  to  have  most  wages. 

Honey.  That's  but  just ;  though,  perhaps,  here 
comes  the  butler  to  complain  of  the  footman. 

Jar.  Ay,  it's  the  way  with  them  all,  from  the 
scullion  to  the  privy-counsellor.  If  they  have  a 
bad  master,  they  keep  quarrelling  with  him ;  if  they 
have  a  good  master,  they  keep  quarrelling  with  one 
another. 

Enter  Butler,  drunk. 

But.  Sir,  I'll  not  stay  in  the  family  with  Jona 
than;  you  must  part  with  him,  or  part  with  me, 
that's  the  ex — ex — position  of  the  matter,  sir. 

Honey.  Explicit  enough.  But  what's  his  fault, 
good  Philip  ? 

But.  Sir,  he's  given  to  drinking,  sir  ;  and  I  shall 
have  my  morals  corrupted  by  keeping  such  com 
pany. 

Honey.  Ha,  ha !  he  has  such  a  diverting  way. 

Jar.  O,  quite  amusing! 

But.  I  find  my  wines  a  going,  sir ;  and  liquors 
don't  go  without  mouths.  I  hate  a  drunkard,  sir. 

Honey.  Well,  well,  Philip,  I'll  hear  you  upon 
that  another  time;  so  go  to  bed  now. 

Jar.  To  bed !     Let  him  go  to  the  devil ! 

But.  Begging  your  honour's  pardon,  and  begging 
your  pardon,  master  Jarvis,  I'll  not  go  to  bed,  nor 
to  the  devil  neither ;  I  have  enough  to  do  to  mind 
my  cellar.  I  forgot,  your  honour,  Mr.  Croaker  is 
below.  I  came  on  purpose  to  tell  yon. 

Homy.  Why  didn't  you  shew  him  up,  blockhead? 


But.  Shew  him  up,  sir?  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 
Up  or  down,  all's  one  to  me.  [Exit. 

Jar.  Ay,  we  have  one  or  other  of  that  family  in 
this  house  from  morning  till  night.  He  comes  on 
the  old  affair,  I  suppose ;  the  match  between  his 
son,  that's  just  returned  from  Paris,  and  Miss 
Richland,  the  young  lady  he  is  guardian  to. 

Honey.  Perhaps  so.  Mr.  Croaker,  knowing  my 
friendship  for  the  young  lady,  has  got  it  into  his 
head  that  I  can  persuade  her  to  what  I  please. 

Jar.  Ah  !  if  you  loved  yourself  but  half  as  well 
as  she  loves  you,  we  should  soon  see  a  marriage 
that  would  set  all  things  to  rights  again. 

Honey.  Love  me !  Sure,  Jarvis,  you  dream. 
No ;  that  she  is  the  most  lovely  woman  that  ever 
warmed  the  human  heart  with  desire,  I  own  ;  but 
never  let  me  harbour  a  thought  of  making  her  un 
happy,  by  a  connexion  with  one  so  unworthy  her 
merits  as  I  am.  No,  Jarvis,  it  shall  be  my  study  to 
serve  her,  even  in  spite  of  my  wishes;  and  to 
secure  her  happiness,  though  it  destroys  my  own. 

Jar.  Was  ever  the  like  ?     I  want  patience. 

Honey.  Besides,  Jarvis,  though  I  could  obtain 
Miss  Richland's  consent,  do  you  think  I  could 
succeed  with  her  guardian,  or  Mrs.  Croaker,  his 
wife?  who,  though  both  very  fine  in  their  way,  are 
yet  a  little  opposite  in  their  dispositions,  you  know. 

Jar.  Opposite  enough,  heaven  knows  !  the  very 
reverse  of  each  other  :  she,  all  laugh  and  no  joke  ; 
he,  always  complaining  and  never  sorrowful ;  a 
fretful,  poor  soul,  that  has  a  new  distress  for  every 
hour  in  the  four-and-twenty.  [j°u- 

Honey.  Hush,  hush!  he's  coming  up,  he'll  hear 

Jar.  One  whose  voice  is  a  passing-bell — 

Honey.  Well,  well,  go,  do. 

Jar.  A  raven  that  bodes  nothing  but  mischief;  a 
coffin  and  cross-bones  ;  a  bundle  of  rue  ;  a  sprig  of 
deadly  night-shade  ;  a — (Honeywood  stops  his  mouth 
and  pushes  him  off.) 

Honey.  I  must  own  my  old  monitor  is  not  entirely 
wrong.  There  is  something  in  my  friend  Croaker's 
conversation  that  quite  depresses  me.  His  very 
mirth  is  an  antidote  to  all  gaiety,  and  his  appear 
ance  has  a  stronger  effect  on  my  spirits  than  an 
undertaker's  shop. 

Enter  CROAKER. 
Mr.  Croaker,  this  is  such  a  satisfaction — 

Croak.  A  pleasant  morning  to  Mr.  Honeywood, 
and  many  of  them.  How  is  this?  You  look  most 
shockingly  to-day,  my  dear  friend.  I  hope'  this 
weather  does  not  affect  your  spirits.  To  be  sure, 
if  this  weather  continues — I  say  nothing ;  but  God 
send  we  be  all  better  this  dav  three  months. 

Honey.  I  heartily  concur  in  the  wish,  though  I 
own  not  in  your  own  apprehensions. 

Croak.  May  be  not.  Indeed,  what  signifies  what 
weather  we  have  in  a  country  going  to  ruin  like 
ours?  Then,  so  many  foreigners,  that  I'm  afraid 
for  our  wives  and  daughters. 

Honey.  I  have  no  apprehensions  for  the  ladies,  I 
assure  you. 

Croak.  May  be  not.  And  what  signifies  ?  The 
women  in  my  time  were  good  for  something.  I 
have  seen  a  lady  dressed  from  top  to  toe  in  her  own 
manufactures  formerly  ;  but,  now-a-days,  the  devil 
a  thing  of  their  own  manufactures  about  them, 
except  their  faces. 

Honey.  But,  however  these  faults  may  be  prac 
tised  abroad,  you  don't  find  them  at  home,  either 
with  Mrs.  Croaker,  Olivia,  or  Miss  Richland. 

Croak.  By-the-by,  my  dear  friend,  I  don't  find 
this  match  between  Miss  Richland  and  my  son 
much  relished,  either  by  one  side  or  t'other. 

Honey.  I  thought  otherwise. 

Croak.  Ah !  Mr.  Honeywood,  a  little  of  your  fine 
serious  advice  to  the  young  lady  might  go  far :  I 
know  she  has  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  your  under 
standing. 

Honey.  But  would  not  that  be  usurping  an  au 
thority  that  more  properly  belongs  to  yourself? 
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Croak.  My  dear  friend,  you  know  but  little  of 
my  authority  at  home.  People  think,  indeed,  be 
cause  they  see  me  come  out  in  a  morning  thus 
with  a  pleasant  face,  and  to  make  my  friends  merry  j 
«hat  all's  well  within.  But  I  have  cares  that  would 
break  a  heart  of  stone.  My  wife  has  so  encroached 
upon  every  one  of  my  privileges,  that  I  am  now  no 
more  than  a  mere  lodger  in  my  own  house. 

Homy.  But  a  little  spirit  exerted  on  your  side 
might,  perhaps,  restore  your  authority. 

Croak.  No ;  though  I  had  the  spirit  of  a  lion, 
do  rouse  sometimes.  But  what  then?  Always 
haggling  and  haggling.  A  man  is  tired  of  getting 
the  better,  before  his  wife  is  tired  of  losing  the 
victory. 

Honey.  It's  a  melancholy  consideration,  indeed, 
that  our  chief  comforts  often  produce  our  greatest 
anxieties,  and  that  an  increase  of  our  possessions  is 
but  an  inlet  to  new  disquietudes. 

Croak.  Ah,  my  dear  friend !  these  were  the  very 
•words  of  poor  Dick  Doleful  to  me  not  a  week  before 
he  made  away  with  himself.  Indeed,  Mr.  Honey- 
wood,  I  never  see  you  but  you  put  me  in  mind  of 
poor  Dick.  Ah !  there  was  merit  neglected  for  you  ! 
and  so  true  a  friend  :  we  loved  each  other  for  thirty 
years,  and  yet  he  never  asked  me  to  lend  him  a 
single  farthing. 

Honey.  Pray,  what  could  induce  him  to  commit 
so  rash  an  action  at  last? 

Croak.  I  don't  know :  some  people  were  mali 
cious  enough  to  say  it  was  keeping  company  with 
me;  because  we  used  to  meet  now  and  then,  and 
open  our  hearts  to  each  other.  To  be  sure,  I  loved 
to  hear  him  talk,  and  he  loved  to  hear  me  talk  ; 
poor  dear  Dick !  He  used  to  say  that  Croaker 
rhymed  to  joker,  and  so  we  used  to  laugh :  poor 
Dick!  (Going  to  cry.) 
Honey.  His  fate  affects  me. 
Croak.  Ay,  he  grew  sick  of  this  miserable  life, 
where  we  do  nothing  but  eat  and  grow  hungry, 
dress  and  undress,  get  up  and  lie  down  ;  while  rea 
son,  that  should  watch  like  a  nurse  by  our  side, 
falls  as  fast  asleep  as  we  do. 

Honey.  Very  true,  sir;  nothing  can  exceed  the 
vanity  of  our  existence,  but  the  folly  of  our  pur 
suits.  We  wept  when  we  came  into  the  world, 
and  every  day  tells  us  why. 

Croak.  Ah,  my  dear  friend!  it  is  a  perfect  satis 
faction  to  be  miserable  with  you.  My  son  Leontine 
sha'n't  lose  the  benefit  of  such  fine  conversation. 
I'll  just  step  home  for  him.  And  what  if  I  bring 
my  last  letter  to  the  Gazetteer  on  the  increase  and 
progress  of  earthquakes?  It  will  amuse  us,  I  pro 
mise  you.  I  there  prove  how  the  late  earthquake 
is  coming  round  to  pay  us  another  visit  from  London 
to  Lisbon,  from  Lisbon  to  the  Canary  Islands,  from 
the  Canary  Islands  to  Palmyra,  from  Palmyra  to 
Constantinople,  and  so  from  Constantinople  back 
to  London  again.  [Exit. 

Honey.  Poor  Croaker!  I  shall  scarce  recover 
my  spirits  these  three  days.  Sure,  to  live  upon 
such  terms  is  worse  than  death  itself.  And  yet, 
when  I  consider  my  own  situation,  a  broken  for 
tune,  an  hopeless  passion,  friends  in  distress ;  the 
wish,  but  not  the  power  to  serve  them— 

Re-enter  Butler. 

But.  More  company  below,  sir;  Mrs.  Croaker 
and  Miss  Richland ;  shall  I  shew  them  up?  Bnt 
they're  shewing  up  themselves.  [Exit. 

Enter  MRS.  CROAKER  and  Miss  RICHLAND. 
Miss  R.  You're  always  in  such  spirits. 
Mrs.  C.  We  have  just  come,  my  dear  Honey- 
wood,  from  the  auction.     There  was  the  old  deaf 
dowager,  as  usual,  bidding  like  a  fury  against  her 
self.   And,  then,  so  curious  in  antiques:     Herself 
the  most  genuine  piece  of  antiquity  in  the  whole 
collection. 

Honey.  Excuse  me,  ladies,  if  some  uneasiness 
from  friendship  makes  me  unfit  to  share  this  good 
humour:  I  know  you'll  pardon  me. 


Mrs.  C.  I  vow  he  seems  as  melancholy  as  if  he 
had  taken  a  dose  of  my  husband  this  morning.  Well, 
if  Richland  here  will  pardon  you,  I  must. 

Miss  It.  You  would  seem  to  insinuate,  madam, 
that  I  have  particular  reasons  for  being  disposed  to 
refuse  it. 

Mrs.  C.  Whatever  I  insinuate,  my  dear,  don't 
be  so  ready  to  wish  an  explanation. 

Miss  R." I  own  I  should  be  sorry  Mr.  Honey- 
wood's  long  friendship  and  mine  should  be  mis 
understood. 

Honey.  There's  no  answering  for  others,  madam  ; 
but  I  hope  you'll  never  find  me  presuming  to  offer 
more  than  the  most  delicate  friendship  may  readily 
allow. 

MissR.  And  I  shall  be  prouder  of  such  a  tribute 
from  you  than  the  most  passionate  professions  from 
others. 

Honey.  My  own  sentiments,  madam  :  friendship 
is  a  disinterested  commerce  between  equals;  love, 
an  abject  intercourse  between  tyrants  and  slaves. 

Miss  R.  And,  without  a  compliment,  I  know 
none  more  disinterested  or  more  capable  of  friend 
ship  than  Mr.  Honeywood. 

Mrs.  C.  And,  indeed,  I  know  nobody  that  has 
more  friends,  at  least,  among  the  ladies.  Miss 
Fruzz,  Miss  Odbody,  and  Miss  Winterbottoin, 
praise  him  in  all  companies.  As  for  Miss  Biddy 
Bundle,  she  is  his  professed  admirer. 

Miss  R.  Indeed  !  an  admirer !  But  is  she  seriously 

so  handsome?     Js  she  the  mighty  thing  talked  of? 

Honey.   The   town,   madam,    seldom  begins  to 

praise  a  lady's  beauty,  till  she's  beginning  to  lose 

it.  (Smiling.) 

Mrs.  C.  But  she's  resolved  never  to  lose  it,  it 
seems.  For  as  her  natural  face  decays,  her  skill 
improves  in  making  the  artificial  one.  Well,  no 
thing  diverts  me  more  than  one  of  those  fine,  old, 
dressy  things,  who  thinks  to  conceal  her  age,  by 
everywhere  exposing  her  person  ;  sticking  herself 
up  in  the  front  of  a  side-box;  trailing  through  a 
minuet  at  Almack's ;  and  then,  in  the  public  gar 
dens,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  one  of  the 
painted  ruins  of  the  place. 

Honey.  Every  age  has  its  admirers,  ladies. 
While  you,  perhaps,  are  trading  among  the  warmer 
climates  of  youth,  there  ought  to  be  some  to  carry 
on  a  useful  commerce  in  the  frozen  latitudes  beyond 
fifty. 

Miss  R.  Bnt  then  the  mortifications  they  must 
suffer  before  they  can  be  fitted  out  for  traffic.  I 
have  seen  one  of  them  fret  a  whole  morning  at  her 
hair-dresser,  when  all  the  fault  was  her  face. 

Honey.  And  yet,  I'll  engage,  has  carried  that 
face  at  last  to  a  very  good  market.     This  good- 
atured  town,  madam,  has  husbands,  like  specta 
cles,  to  fit  every  age,  from  fifteen  to  fourscore. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  you're  a  dear  good-natured  crea 
ture.  But  you  know  you're  engaged  with  us  this 
morning  upon  a  strolling  party.  I  want  to  shew 
Olivia  the  town,  and  the  things;  I  believe  I  shall 
have  business  for  you  for  the  whole  day. 

Honey.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  have  an  appoint 
ment  with  Mr.  Croaker,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
put  off". 

Mrs.  C.  What!  with  my  husband?  Then  I  am 
resolved  to  take  no  refusal.  Nay,  I  protest  you 
must.  You  know  I  never  laugh  so  much  as  with 
you. 

Honey.  Why  if  I  must,  I  must.  Do  you  find 
est,  and  I'll  find  laugh,  I  promise  you.  We'll  wait 
'or  the  chariot  in  the  next  room.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  LEONTINE  and  OLIVIA. 
Leon.   There  they  go,  thoughtless  and  happy. 
My  dearest  Olivia,  what  would  I  give  to  see  you 
capabfe  of  sharing  in  their  amusements,   and  as 
cheerful  as  they  are. 

OH.  How,  my  Leontine,  how  can  I  be  cheerful, 
when  I  have  so  many  terrors  to  oppress  mel  The 
fear  of  being  detected  by  this  family,  and  the  ap- 
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prehensions  of  a  censuring  world  when  I  must  be 
detected — 

Leon.  The  world,  my  love,  what  can  it  say?  At 
worst,  it  can  only  say,  that  being  compelled  by  a 
mercenary  guardian  to  embrace  a  life  you  disliked, 
you  formed  a  resolution  of  flying  with  the  man  of 
your  choice  ;  that  you  confided  in  his  honour,  and 
took  refuge  in  my  father's  house;  the  only  one 
where  your's  could  remain  without  censure. 

OIL  But,  consider,  Leontine,  your  being  sent  to 
France  to  bring  home  a  sister ;  and,  instead  of  a 
sister,  bringing  home — 

Leon.  One  dearer  than  a  thousand  sisters.  One 
that  I  am  convinced  will  be  equally  dear  to  the  rest 
of  the  family,  when  she  comes  to  be  known. 

Oli.  And  that,  I  fear,  will  shortly  be. 

Leon.  Impossible,  till  we  ourselves  think  proper 
to  make  the  discovery.  My  sister,  you  know,  has 
been  with  her  aunt,  at  Lyons,  since  she  was  a  child, 
and  you  find  every  creature  in  the  family  takes  you 
for  her. 

Oli.  But  mayn't  she  write?  mayn't  her  aunt  write? 

Leon.  Her  aunt  scarce  ever  writes,  and  all  my 
sister's  letters  are  directed  to  me. 

Oli.  But  won't  your  refusing  Miss  Richland, 
for  whom,  you  know,  the  old  gentleman  intends 
you,  create  a  suspicion? 

Leon.  There,  there's  my  master-stroke.  I  have 
resolved  not  to  refuse  her;  nay,  an  hour  hence,  I 
have  consented  to  go  with  my  father,  to  make  her 
an  offer  of  my  heart  and  fortune. 

Oli.  Your  heart  and  fortune  ! 

Leon.  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dearest.  Can  Olivia 
think  so  meanly  of  my  honour  or  my  love,  as  to 
suppose  I  could  ever  hope  for  happiness  from  any 
but  her?  No,  my  Olivia,  neither  the  force  nor, 
permit  me  to  add,  the  delicacy  of  my  passion,  leave 
any  room  to  suspect  me.  I  only  offer  Miss  Rich- 
land  a  heart  I  am  convinced  she  will  refuse  ;  as  I 
am  confident  that,  without  knowing  it,  her  affections 
are  fixed  upon  Mr.  Honeywt>od. 

Oli.  Mr.  Honeywood!  You'll  excuse  my  appre 
hensions,  but  when  your  merits  come  to  be  put  in 
the  balance — 

Leon.  You  view  them  with  too  much  partiality. 
However,  by  making  this  offer,  I  shew  a  seeming 
compliance  with  my  father's  commands  ;  and,  per 
haps,  upon  her  refusal,  I  may  have  his  consent  to 
choose  for  myself. 

OK.  And  yet,  my  Leontine,  I  own  I  shall  envy 
her  even  your  pretended  addresses.  I  consider 
every  look,  every  expression  of  your  esteem,  as 
due  only  to  me.  This  is  folly,  perhaps  ;  I  allow  it ; 
but  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  merit  which  has 
naade  an  impression  on  one's  own  heart,  may  be 
powerful  over  that  of  another. 

Leon.  Don't,  my  life's  treasure,  don't  let  us  make 
imaginary  evils,  when  you  know  we  have  so  many 
real  ones  to  encounter.  At  worst,  you  know,  if 
Miss  Richland  should  consent,  or  my  father  refuse 
his  pardon,  it  can  but  end  in  a  trip  to  Scotland ;  and — 
Re-enter  CROAKER. 

Croak.  "Where  have  you  been,  boy?  I  have  been 
seeking  you.  My  friend  Honeywood  here  has  been 
saying  such  comfortable  things.  Ah!  he's  an  ex 
ample,  indeed.  Where  is  he  ?  I  left  him  here. 

Leon.  Sir,  I  believe  you  may  see  him,  and  hear 
him  too  in  the  next  room;  he's  preparing  to  go  out 
with  the  ladies. 

Croak.  Can  I  believe  my  eyes  or  ears?  I  am 
struck  dumb  with  his  vivacity,  and  stunned  with 
the  loudness  of  his  laugh.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
transformation  !  (A  laugh  behind  the  scenes;  Croaker 
mimics  it.)  Ha,  ha,  ha!  there  it  goes  ;  a  plague  take 
their  balderdash  ;  yet  I  could  expect  nothing  less, 
when  my  precious  wife  was  one  of  the  party. 

Leon.  Since  you  find  so  many  objections  to  a 
wife,  sir,  how  can  you  be  so  earnest  in  recommend 
ing  one  to  me? 

Croak,  I  have  told  you,  and  tell  you  again,  boy, 
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that  Miss  Uichland'a  fortune  must  not  go  out  of  the 
family. 

Leon.  But,  sir,  it  may  be  possible  she  has  no  in 
clination  to  me. 

Croak.  I'll  tell  yon  once  for  all  how  it  stands  ;  a 
good  part  of  Miss  Richland's  large  fortune  consists 
in  a  claim  upon  government,  which  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Lofty,  assures  me  the  Treasury  will  allow. 
One  half  of  this  she  is  to  forfeit,  by  her  father's 
will,  in  case  she  refuses  to  marry  you.  So,  if  sfie 
rejects  you,  we  seize  half  her  fortune  ;  if  she  accepts 
you,  we  seize  the  whole,  and  a  fine  girl  into  the 
bargain. 

Leon.  But,  sir,  if  you  will  but  listen  to  reason — 

Croak.  I  tell  you,  I  am  fixed,  determined;  so 
now  produce  your  reasons.  When  I  am  determined, 
I  always  listen  to  reason,  because  it  can  then  do  no 
harm. 

Leon.  Yon  have  alleged  that  a  mutual  choice 
was  the  first  requisite  in  matrimonial  happiness. 

Croak.  Well,  and  you  have  both  of  you  a  mutual 
choice.  She  has  her  choice — to  marry  you,  or  lose 
half  her  fortune  ;  and  you  have  your  choice — to 
marry  her,  or  pack  out  of  doors  without  any  for 
tune  at  all.  [dulgence. 

Leon.  An  only  sou,  sir,  might  expect  more  in- 

Croak.  An  only  father,  sir,  might  expect  more 
obedience  ;  besides,  has  not  your  sister  here,  that 
never  disobliged  me  in  her  life,  as  good  a  right  as 
you?  He's  a  sad  dog,  Livy,  my  dear,  and  would 
take  all  from  you. 

Oli.  Dear  sir,  I  wish  you'd  be  convinced  that  I 
can  never  be  happv  in  any  addition  to  my  fortune, 
which  is  taken  from  his. 

Croak.  Well,  well ;  say  no  more  ;  but  come  with 
me,  and  we  shall  see  something  that  will  give  us  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  I  promise  you ;  old  Rug- 
gins,  the  curry-comb  maker,  lying  in  state  ;  I  am 
told  he  becomes  his  coffin  prodigiously.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  mine  ;  and  these  are  friendly 
things  we  ought  to  do  for  each  other.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.—  Croaker  s  House. 
Enter  Miss  RICHLAND  and  GARNET. 

Miss  R.  Olivia  not  his  sister?  Olivia  not  Leon- 
tine's  sister? 

Gar.  No  more  his  sister  than  I  am  ;  I  had  it  all 
from  his  own  servant;  I  can  get  anything  from  that 
quarter. 

Miss  R.  But  how  ?     Tell  me  again,  Garnet. 

Gar.  Why,  madam,  as  I  told  you  before,  instead 
of  going  to  Lyons  to  bring  home  his  sister,  who  has 
been  there  with  her  aunt  these  ten  years,  he  never 
went  further  than  Paris  ;  there  he  saw  and  fell  in 
love  with  this  young  lady ;  by-tbe-by,  of  a  prodi 
gious  family. 

Miss  R.  And  brought  her  home  to  my  guardian 
as  his  daughter. 

Gar.  Yes,  and  daughter  she  will  be.  If  he  don't 
consent  to  their  marriage,  they  talk  of  trying  what 
a  Scotch  parson  can  do. 

M its  R.  Well,  I  own  they  have  deceived  me. 
And  so  demurely  has  Olivia  carried  it  too  !  Would 
you  believe  it,  Garnet,  I  told  her  all  my  secrets  ; 
and  yet  the  sly  cheat  concealed  all  this  from  me  ? 

Gar.  And,  upon  my  word,  madam,  I  don't  much 
blame  her ;  she  was  loth  to  trust  one  with  her  se 
crets,  that  was  so  very  bad  at  keeping  her  own. 

Miss  R.  But,  to  add  to  their  deceit,  the  young 
gentleman,  it  seems,  pretends  to  make  me  serious 
proposals ;  and  you  know  I  am  to  lose  half  my  for 
tune  if  I  refuse  him. 

Gar.  Yet,  what  can  you  do?  for  being,  as  you 
are,  in  love  with  Mr.  Honeywood,  madam — 

Miss  R.  Well,  no  more  of  this !  As  to  my  guar 
dian  and  his  son,  they  shall  find  me  prepared  to 
receive  them  ;  I  am  resolved  to  accept  their  propo 
sal  with  seeming  pleasure,  to  mortify  them  by  com 
pliance,  and  throw  the  refusal  at  last  upon  them. 
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Gar-  Delicious !  and  that  will  secure  your  whole 
fortune  to  yourself.  Well,  who  could  have  thought 
so  innocent  a  face  could  cover  so  much  cuteness  ? 

Miss R.  Why,  girl,  I  only  oppose  my  prudence 
to  their  cunning,  and  practise  a  lesson  they  have 
taught  me  against  themselves. 

Gar.  Then  you're  likely  not  long  to  want  em 
ployment,  for  here  they  come. 

Enter  CROAKER  and  LEONTINE. 

Leon.  Excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  seem  to  hesitate  upon 
the  point  of  putting  the  lady  so  important  a  question. 

Croak.  Lord,  good  sir!  moderate  your  fears ;  I 
tell  you  we  must  have  the  half  or  the  whole.  Come, 
let  me  see  with  what  spirit  you  begin.  Well,  why 
don't  you  1  Eh!  what?  Well,  then,  I  must  it  seems  : 
Miss  Richland,  my  dear,  I  believe  you  guess  at  our 
business ;  an  affair  which  nearly  concerns  your  hap 
piness,  as  well  as  my  son's. 

Miss  R.  I  should  be  ungrateful  not  to  be  pleased 
with  anything  that  comes  recommended  by  you. 

Croak.  How,  boy !  could  you  desire  a  finer  open 
ing?  Why  don't  you  begin,  I  say?  (To  Leontine.) 

Leon.  Tis  true,  madam,  my  father,  madam,  has 
some  intentions— hem — of  explaining  an  affair — 
which — himself  can  best  explain,  madam. 

Croak.  Yes,  my  dear,  it  comes  entirely  from  my 
son  ;  it's  all  a  request  of'his  own,  madam. 

Leon.  The  whole  afl'air  is  only  this,  madam  ;  my 
father  has  a  proposal  to  make,  which  he  insists 
none  but  himself  shall  deliver. 

Croak.  In  short,  madam,  you  see  before  you  one 
that  loves  yon  ;  one  whose  whole  happiness  is  all 
in  you. 

Miss  R.  I  never  had  any  doubts  of  your  regard, 
sir ;  and  I  hope  you  can  have  none  of  my  duty. 

Croak.  That's  not  the  thing,  my  little  sweeting  ; 
my  love!  No,  no;  there  he  stands,  madam;  his 
very  looks  declare  the  force  of  his  passion.  Call  up 
a  look,  you  dog!  (To  Leon.)  Bijt,  then,  had  you 
seen  him,  as  I  have,  weeping,  speaking  soliloquies 
and  blank  verse,  sometimes  melancholy,  and  some 
times  absent — 

Miss  R.  I  fear,  sir,  he's  absent  now ;  or  such  a 
declaration  would  have  come  most  properly  from 
himself. 

Croak.  Himself,  madam !  he  would  die  before  he 
could  make  such  a  confession. 

Miss  R.  I  must  grant,  sir,  that  a  silent  address  is 
the  genuine  eloquence  of  sincerity. 

Croak.  Madam,  he  has  forgot  to  speak  any  other 
language ;  silence  is  become  his  mother  tongue. 

Miss  R.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  sir,  it  speaks 
very  powerfully  in  his  favour.  And  yet,  I  shall  be 
thought  too  forward  in  making  such  a  confession  ; 
sha'n't  I,  Mr.  Leontine? 

Leon.  Confusion !  my  reserve  will  undo  me.  But, 
if  modesty  attracts  her,  impudence  may  disgust 
her.  I'll  try.  (Aside.)  Don't  imagine,  from  my 
silence,  madam,  that  I  want  a  due  sense  of  the 
honour  and  happiness  intended  me.  My  father, 
madam,  tells  me,  your  humble  servant  is  not  totally 
indifferent  to  you ;  he  admires  you,  I  adore  you ; 
and  when  we  come  together,  upon  my  soul,  I  believe 
we  shall  be  the  happiest  couple  in  all  St.  James's. 

Miss  R.  If  I  could  flatter  myself  you  thought  as 
you  speak,  sir — 

Leon.  Doubt  my  sincerity,  madam?     By  your 
dear  self  I  swear.     Ask  the  brave  if  they  desire 
;  ask  cowards  if  they  covet  safety — 
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glory 


rook.  Well,  well,  no  more  questions  about  it. 

Leon.  Ask  the  sick  if  they  long  for  health ;  ask 
misers  if  they  love  money ;  ask — 

Croak.  Ask  a  fool  if  he  can  talk  nonsense !  What 
signifies  asking,  when  there's  not  a  soul  to  give  you 
an  answer?  If  you  would  ask  to  the  purpose,  ask 
this  lady's  consent  to  make  you  happy. 

MissR.  Why,  indeed,  sir,  his  uncommon  ardour 
almost  compels  me,  forces  me  to  comply.  And  yet 
I  am  afraid  he'll  despise  a  conquest  gained  with  too 
much  ease ;  won't  you,  Mr.  Leontine  ? 

Leon.   Confusion  !   (Aside.)    O,  by  no  means, 


madam  ;  by  no  means.  And  yet,  madam,  you  talk 
of  force  ;  there  is  nothing  I  would  avoid  so  much  as 
compulsion  in  a  thing  of  this  kind.  No,  madam,  I 
will  still  be  generous,  and  leave  you  at  liberty  to 
refuse. 

Croak.  But  I  tell  you,  sir,  the  lady  is  not  at 
liberty.  It's  a  match.  You  see  she  says  nothing : 
silence  gives  consent.  [inclinations. 

Leon.  Consider,  sir,  the  cruelty  of  constraining  her 

Croak.  But  I  say  there's  no  cruelty.  Don't  you 
know,  blockhead,  that  girls  have  always  a  round 
about  way  of  saying  yes  before  company?  So  get 
you  gone  both  together  into  the  next  room  ;  and 
hang  him  that  interrupts  the  tender  explanation. 
Get  you  gone,  I  say ;  I'll  not  hear  a  word. 

Leon.  But,  sir,  I  must  beg  leave  to  insist — 

Croak.  Get  off,  you  puppy,  or  I'll  beg  leave  to 

insist  upon  knocking  you  down.     Stupid  whelp ! 

But  I  don't  wonder ;  the  boy  takes  entirely  after 

his  mother.       f  Exeunt  Miss  Richland  and  Leontine. 

Enter  MRS.  CROAKER. 

Mrs.  C.  Mr.  Croaker,  I  bring  you  something, 
my  dear,  that  I  believe  will  make  you  smile. 

Croak.  I'll  hold  you  a  guinea  of  that,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  C.  A  letter;  and,  as  I  knew  the  hand,  I 
ventured  to  open  it. 

Croak.  And  how  can  you  expect  your  breaking 
open  my  letters  should  give  me  pleasure? 

Mrs.  C.  Pho !  it's  from  your  sister  at  Lyons,  and 
contains  good  news  :  read  >t. 

Croak.  What  a  Frenchified  cover  is  here  !  That 
sister  of  mine  has  some  good  qualities,  but  I  could 
never  teach  her  to  fold  a  letter.  [tains. 

Mrs.  C.  Fold  a  fiddlestick.     Read  what  it  con- 

Croak.  (Reads.)  "  Dear  Nick— AnEnglish  gentle 
man,  of  large  fortune,  has  for  some  time  made  private, 
though  honourable,  proposals  to  your  daughter  Olivia. 
They  love  each  other  tenderly;  and  I  find  she  has 
consented,  without  letting  any  of  the  family  know,  to 
crown  his  addresses.  As  such  good  offers  don't  come 
every  day,  your  own  good  sense,  his  large  fortune,  and 
family  considerations,  will  induce  you  to  forgive  her. 
Four's  ever,  RACHEL  CROAKER."  My  daughter 
Olivia  privately  contracted  to  a  man  of  large  for 
tune  !  This  is  good  news,  indeed :  my  heart  never 
foretold  me  of  this.  And  yet,  how  slyly  the  little 
baggage  has  carried  it  on  since  she  came  home! 
Not  a  word  on't  to  the  old  ones  for  the  world.  Yet 
I  thought  I  saw  something  she  wanted  to  conceal. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  if  they  have  concealed  their  amour, 
they  sha'n't  conceal  their  wedding;  that  shall  be 
public,  I  am  resolved. 

Croak.  I  tell  thee,  woman,  the  wedding  is  the 
most  foolish  part  of  the  ceremony. 

Mrs.  C.  But,  come,  tell  me,  my  dear,  don't  you 
owe  more  to  me  than  you  care  to  confess?  Would 
you  have  ever  been  known  to  Mr.  Lofty,  who  has 
undertaken  Miss  Richland's  claim  at  the  Treasury, 
but  forme?  Who  was  it  first  made  him  an  ac 
quaintance  at  Lady  Shabbaroon's  rout?  Who  got 
him  to  promise  us  his  interest?  Is  not  he  a  back 
stairs  favourite ;  one  that  can  do  what  he  pleases 
with  those  that  do  what  they  please?  Isn't  he  an 
acquaintance  that  all  your  groaning  and  lamenta 
tions  could  never  have  got  us? 

Croak.  He  is  a  man  of  importance,  I  grant  you. 
And  yet,  what  amazes  me  is,  that  while  he  is  giving 
away  places  to  all  the  world,  he  can't  get  one  for 
himself. 

Mrs.  C.  That,  perhaps,  may  be  owing  to  his 
nicety.    Great  men  are  not  easily  satisfied. 
Enter  a  French  Servant. 

Serv.  An  expresse  from  Monsieur  Lofty.  He  vil 
be  vait  upon  your  honours  instrammant.  He  be 
only  giving  four  five  instruction,  read  two  tree 
memorial,  call  upon  von  ambassadeur.  He  vil  be 
vid  you  in  one  tree  minutes. 

Mrs.  C.  You  see  now,  my  dear.  What  an  ex 
tensive  department !  Wrell,  friend,  let  your  master 
know,  that  we  are  extremely  honoured  by  this  ho 
nour.  [Exit  French  Serv.]  Was  there  anything  ever 
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in  a  higher  style  of  breeding?  All  messages  among 
the  great  are  now  done  by  express. 

Croak.  To  be  sure,  no  man  does  little  things  with 
more  solemnity,  or  claims  more  respect  than  he ; 
but  he's  in  the  right  on't.  In  our  bad  world,  respect 
is  given  where  respect  is  claimed. 

Mrs.  C.  Never  mind  the  world,  my  dear;  you 
were  never  in  a  pleasanter  place  in  your  life.  Let 
us  now  think  of  receiving  him  with  proper  respect ; 
(a  loud  rapping  at  the  door)  and  there  he  is,  by  the 
thundering  rap. 

Croak.  Av,  verily,  there  he  is  ;  as  close  upon  the 
heels  of  his  own  express,  as  an  indorsement  upon 
the  back  of  a  bill.  Well,  I'll  leave  you  to  receive 
him,  whilst  I  go  to  chide  my  little  Olivia  for  intend 
ing  to  steal  a  marriage  without  mine  or  her  aunt's 
consent.  [Exit. 

Enter  LOFTY,  speaking  to  his  Servant. 

Lofty.  And  if  the  Venetian  ambassador,  or  that 
teasing  creature,  the  marquis,  should  call,  I  am  not 
at  home.  D — me,  I'll  be  pack-horse  to  none  of 
them.  My  dear  madam.  I  have  just  snatched  a 
moment — and  if  the  expresses  to  his  grace  be  ready, 
let  them  be  sent  oft';  they're  of  importance.  Ma 
dam,  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons. 

Mrs.  C.  Sir,  this  honour — 

Lofty.  And,  Dubardieu,  if  the  person  calls  about 
the  commission,  let  him  know  that  it  is  made  out. 
As  for  Lord  Cumbercourt's  stale  request,  it  can 
keep  cold ;  you  understand  me.  Madam,  I  ask  ten 
thousand  pardons. 

Mrs.  C.  Sir,  this  honour — 

Lofty.  And,  Dubardieu,  if  the  man  comes  from 
the  Cornish  borough,  you  must  do  him  ;  you  must 
do  him,  I  say.  Madam,  I  ask  you  ten  thousand 
pardons — and  if  the  Russian  ambassador  calls — but 
he  will  scarce  call  to  day,  I  believe.  And  now, 
madam,  I  have  just  got  time  to  express  my  happi 
ness,  in  having  the  honour  of  being  permitted  to 
profess  myself  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

Mrs.  C.  Sir,  the  happiness  and  honour  are  all 
mine ;  and  yet,  I  am  only  robbing  the  public  while 
I  detain  you. 

Lofty.  Sink  the  public,  madam,  when  the  fair 
are  to  be  attended.  Ah  !  could  all  my  hours  be  so 
charmingly  devoted!  Thus  it  is  eternally  :  solicited 
for  places  here ;  teased  for  pensions  there ;  and 
courted  everywhere.  I  know  you  pity  me. 

Mrs.  C.  Excuse  me,  sir.    "Toils  of 
pleasures  are,"  as  Waller  says — 

Zo/fy.  Waller,  Waller!  is  he  of  the  house? 

Mrs.  C.  The  modern  poet  of  that  name,  sir. 

Lofty.  Oh,  a  modern !  we  men  of  business  despise 
the  moderns;  and  as  for  the  ancients,  we  have  no 
time  to  read  them.  Poetry  is  a  pretty  thing  enough 
for  our  wives  and  daughters  ;  but  not  for  us.  Why, 
now,  here  I  stand,  that  know  nothing  of  books.  I 
say,  madam,  I  know  nothing  of  books  ;  and  yet,  I 
believe,  upon  a  land-carriage  fishery,  a  stamp  act, 
or  a  jaghire,  I  can  talk  my  two  hours  without  feel 
ing  the  want  of  them. 

Mrs.  C.  The  world  is  no  stranger  to  Mr.  Lofty's 
eminence  in  every  capacity. 

Lofty.  I  am.  nothing,  nothing,  nothing  in  the 
world;  a  mere  obscure  gentleman.  To  be  sure, 
indeed,  one  or  two  of  the  present  ministers  are 
pleased  to  represent  me  as  a  formidable  man.  I 
know  they  are  pleased  to  bespatter  me  at  all  their 
little  dirty  levees ;  yet,  npon  my  soul,  I  wonder 
what  they  see  in  me  to  treat  me  so  !  Measures,  not 
men,  have  always  been  my  mark  ;  and  I  row,  by 
all  that's  honourable,  my  resentment  has  never 
done  the  men,  as  mere  men,  any  manner  of  harm ; 


empires, 


that  is,  as  mere  men. 


[desty. 


Mrs.  C.  What  importance !  and,  yet,  what  mo- 
Lofty.  Oh  !  if  you  talk  of  modesty,  madam,  there 
I  own  I  am  accessible  to  praise :  modesty  is  my 
foible.  It  was  so  the  Duke  of  Brentford  used  to 
say  of  me :  "I  love  Jack  Lofty,"  he  used  to  say  ; 
"  no  man  has  a  finer  knowledge  of  things  ;  quite  a 
man  of  information  ;  and  when  he  speaks  upon  his 
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legs,  by  the  Lord,  he's  prodigious !  he  scouts  them ; 
and  yet  all  men  have  their  faults  :  too  much  modesty 
is  bis,"  says  his  grace. 

Mrs.  C.  And  yet,  I  dare  say,  you  don't  want 
assurance  when  you  come  to  solicit  for  your  friends. 

Lofty.  O,  there,  indeed,  I'm  in  bron/,e  !  Apropos, 
I  have  just  been  mentioning  Miss  Kichland's  case 
to  a  certain  personage ;  we  must  name  no  names. 
When  I  ask,  I  am  not  to  be  put  oft*,  madam.  No, 
no;  I  take  my  friend  by  the  button :  a  fine  girl,  sir  ; 
great  justice  in  her  case.  A  friend  of  mine.  Borough 
interest.  Business  must  be  done,  Mr.  Secretary.  I 
say,  Mr.  Secretary,  her  business  must  be  done,  sir. 
That's  my  way,  madam. 

Mrs.  C.  Bless  me !  you  said  all  this  to  the  secre- 
tary-of-state,  did  you  ? 

Lofty.  I  did  not  say  the  secretary,  did  17  Well, 
curse  it!  since  you  have  found  me  out,  I  will  not 
deny  it :  it  was  to  the  secretary. 

Mrs.  C.  This  was  going  to  the  fountain-head  at 
once ;  not  applying  to  the  understrappers,  as  Mr. 
Honeywood  would  have  had  us. 

Lofty.  Honeywood!  he,  he!  He  was,  indeed,  a 
fine  solicitor.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  what  has 
just  happened  to  him  ? 

Mrs.  C.  Poor,  dear  man!  no  accident,  I  hope. 

Lofty.  Undone,  madam,  that's  all.  His  creditors 
have  taken  him  into  custody.  A  prisoner  in  his  own 
house. 

Mrs.  C.  A  prisoner  in  his  own  house?  How  !  I 
am  quite  unhappy  for  him. 

Lofty.  Why,  so  am  I.  The  man,  to  be  sure,  was 
immensely  good-natured  ;  but,  then,  I  could  never 
find  that  he  had  anything  in  him. 

Mrs.  C.  His  manner,  to  be  sure,  was  excessive 
harmless;  some,  indeed,  thought  it  a  little  dull: 
for  my  part,  I  always  concealed  my  opinion. 

Lofty.  It  can't  be  concealed,  madam,  the  man 
was  dull ;  dull  as  the  last  new  comedy.  A  poor, 
impracticable  creature  !  I  tried  once  or  twice  to 
know  if  he  was  fit  for  business ;  but  he  had  scarce 
talents  to  be  groom-porter  to  an  orange-barrow. 

Mrs.  C.  How  differently  does  Miss  Richland 
think  of  him  !  for,  I  believe,  with  all  his  faults,  she 
loves  him. 

Lofty.  Loves  him !  Does  she  1  You  should  cure 
her  of  that,  by  all  means.  Let  me  see  :  what  if  she 
were  sent  to  him  this  instant,  in  his  present  doleful 
situation'?  My  life  for  it,  that  works  her  cure. 
Distress  is  a  perfect  antidote  to  love.  Suppose  we 
join  her  in  the  next  room?  Miss  Richland  is  a  fine 
girl,  has  a  fine  fortune,  and  must  not  be  thrown 
away.  Upon  my  honour,  madam,  I  have  a  regard 
for  Miss  Richland  ;  and,  rather  than  she  should  be 
thrown  away,  I  should  think  it  no  indignity  to 
marry  her  myself.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  LEONTINE,  with  OLIVIA. 

Leon.  And  yet  trust  me,  Olivia,  I  had  every 
reason  to  expect  Miss  Richland's  refusal,  as  I  did 
everything  in  my  power  to  deserve  it.  Her  inde 
licacy  surprises  me. 

OH.  Sure,  Leontine,  there  is  nothing  so  indelicate 
If  so,  I  fear  I  shall 


dear.  The  same  at 
tention  I  used  to  advance  my  merit  with  you,  I 
practised  to  lessen  it  with  her. 

Oli.  We  have  both  dissembled  too  long!  I  have 
always  been  ashamed  ;  I  am  now  quite  weary  of 
it.  Sure  I  could  never  have  undergone  so  much 
for  any  other  but  you.  [your  compliance. 

Leon.  And  you  shall  find  my  gratitude  equal  to 

Oli.  Then  why  should  we  defer  our  scheme  of 
humble  happiness,  when  it  is  now  in  our  power? 
I  may  be  the  favourite  of  your  father,  it  is  true  ; 
but  can  it  ever  be  thought  that  his  present  kind 
ness  to  a  supposed  child  will  continue  to  a  known 
deceiver. 

Leon.  As  his  attachments  are  but  few,  they  are 
lasting.  His  own  marriage  was  a  private  one,  as 
ours  may  be.  Besides,  I  have  sounded  him  already 
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at  a  distance,  and  find  all  his  answers  exactly  to 
our  wish.  Nay,  by  an  expression  or  two  that 
dropped  from  him,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  he 
knows  of  this  affair.  [great  to  be  expected. 

Oli.  Indeed!  But  that  would  be  a  happiness  too 

Leon.  However  it  be,  I'm  certain  you  have 
power  over  him ;  and  am  persuaded,  if  you  inform 
ed  him  of  our  situation,  that  he  would  be  disposed 
to  pardon  it. 

Oli.  You  had  equal  expectations,  Leontine, 
from  your  last  scheme  with  Miss  Richland,  which 
you  find  has  succeeded  most  wretchedly. 

Leon.  And  that's  the  best  reason  for  trying  an 
other.  As  we  could  wish,  he  comes  this  way. 
Now,  mydearestOlivia.be  resolute.  I'll  just  retire 
within  hearing,  to  come  in  at  a  proper  time,  either  to 
share  your  danger  or  confirm  your  victory.  [Exit. 
Re-enter  CROAKER. 

Croak.  Yes,  I  must  forgive  her;  and  yet  not  too 
easily,  neither.  It  will  be  proper  to  keep  up  the 
decorums  of  resentment  a  little,  if  it  be  only  to  im 
press  her  with  an  idea  of  my  authority.  (Aside.) 

Oli.  How  I  tremble  to  approach  him  !  (Aside.) 
Might  I  presume,  sir?  If  I  interrupt  you — 

Croak.  No,  child,  where  I  have  an  affection,  it 
is  not  a  little  thing  can  interrupt  me. 

Oli.  Sir,  I  am  sensible  how  ill  I  deserve  this 
partiality  ;  yet,  heaven  knows  !  there  is  nothing  I 
would  not  do  to  gain  it. 

Croak.  And  you  have  but  too  well  succeeded, 
you  little  hussy  you.  With  those  endearing 
ways  of  your's,  on  my  conscience,  I  could  be 
brought  to  forgive  anything. 

Oli.  But  wheu  you  know  my  guilt — yes,  you 
shall  know  it,  though  I  feel  the  greatest  pain  in 
the  confession. 

Croak.  Why,  then,  if  it  be  so  very  great  a  pain, 
you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble,  for  I  know 
every  syllable  of  the  matter  before  you  begin. 

Oli.  Indeed !  Then  I'm  undone. 

Croak.  Ay,  miss,  you  wanted  to  steal  a  match. 
I'm  not  worth  being  consulted,  I  suppose,  when 
there's  to  be  a  marriage  in  my  own  family.  No, 
I'm  to  have  no  hand  in  the  disposal  of  my  own 
children  ;  no,  I'm  nobody.  I'm  to  be  a  mere 
article  of  family  lumber ;  a  piece  of  cracked  china, 
to  be  stuck  up  in  a  corner. 

Oli.  Dear  sir,  nothing  but  the  dread  of  your 
authority  could  induce  us  to  conceal  it  from  you. 

Croak.  No,  no  ;  my  consequence  is  no  more ; 
I'm  as  little  minded  as  a  dead  Russian  in  winter, 
just  stuck  up,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  till  there 
comes  a  thaw. 

Oli.  I  was  prepared,  sir,  for  your  anger,  and 
despaired  of  pardon,  even  while  I  presumed  to 
ask  it.  [Livy. 

Croak.  And  yet  you  should  not  despair  neither, 

Oli.  And  do  you  permit  me  to  hope,  sir"?  Can  I 
ever  expect  to  be  forgiven?  But  hope  has  too  long 
deceived  me. 

Croak.  Why,  then,  child,  it  sha'n't  deceive  you 
now,  for  I  forgive  you  this  very  moment.  I  for 
give  yon  all ;  andnow  you  are  indeed  my  daughter. 

Oli.  O  transport !  this  kindness  overpowers  me. 

Croak.  I  was  always  against  severity  to  our 
children.  We  have  been  young  and  giddy  our 
selves,  and  we  can't  expect  boys  and  girls  to  be 
old  before  their  time. 

Oli.  What  generosity !  But  can  you  forget  the 
many  falsehoods,  the  dissimulation — 

Croak.  You  did  indeed  dissemble  ;  but  where's 
the  girl  that  will  not  dissemble  for  a  husband  ? 
My  wife  and  I  had  never  been  married,  if  we  had 
not  dissembled  a  little  before  hand. 

Oli.  It  shall  be  my  future  care  never  to  put 
such  generosity  to  a  second  trial.  And  as  for  the 
partner  of  my  offence  and  folly,  from  his  native 
honour  and  the  just  sense  he  has  of  his  duty,  I  can 
answer  for  him,  that — 

Re-enter  LEONTINE. 

Leon,  Permit  him  thus  to  answer  for  himself. 


(Kneels.)  Thus,  sir,  let  me  speak  my  gratitud® 
for  this  unmerited  forgiveness.  Yes,  sir,  this  even 
exceeds  all  your  former  tenderness :  I  now  can 
boast  the  most  indulgent  of  fathers.  The  life  he 
gave,  compared  to  this,  was  but  a  trifling  blessing. 

Croak.  And,  good  sir,  who  sent  for  you,  with 
that  fine  tragedy  face  and  flourishing  manner?  I 
don't  know  what  we  have  to  do  with  your  grati 
tude  upon  this  occasion. 

Leon.  How,  sir,  is  it  possible  to  be  silent  when 
so  much  obliged'}  Would  you  refuse  me  the  plea 
sure  of  being  gratefull  of  adding  my  thanks  to 
Olivia's  ?  of  sharing  in  the  transports  that  you 
have  thus  occasioned  1 

Croak.  Lord,  sir !  we  can  be  happy  enongh,  with 
out  your  coming  in  to  make  up  the  party. 

Leon.  But,  sir,  I  that  have  so  large  a  part  in  the 
benefit,  is  it  not  my  duty  to  shew  my  joy  ?  Is  the  hap 
piness  of  marrying  my  Olivia  so  small  a  blessing? 

Croak.  Marrying  Olivia!  marrying  Olivia! 
marrying  his  own  sister !  Sure  the  boy  is  out  of 
his  senses.  His  own  sister ! 

Leon.  My  sister !  [any  meaning  ? 

Croak.  What  does  the  booby  mean  ?  or  has  he 

Leon.  Mean,  sir?  Why,  sir — only  when  ray  sis 
ter  is  to  be  married,  that"  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
marrying  her,  sir  ;  that  is,  of  giving  her  away,  sir. 
I  have  made  a  point  of  it. 

Croak.  O,  is  that  all?  Give  her  away.  You 
have  made  a  point  of  it.  Then  you  had  as  good 
make  a  point  of  first  giving  yourself  away,  as  I  am 
going  to  prepare  the  writings  between  you  and 
Miss  Richland  this  very  minute.  What  a  fuss  is 
here  about  nothing  !  Why,  what's  the  matter  now? 
I  thought  I  had  made  you  at  Iea3t  as  happy  as  you 
could  wish.  [mistaken.  (Aside.) 

Oli.  O  yes,  sir,  very  happy.     How  have  I  been 

Croak.  Do  you  foresee  anything,  child?  You 
look  as  if  you  did.  I  think  if  anything  was  to  be 
foreseen,  I  have  as  sharp  a  look-out  as  another; 
and  yet  I  foresee  nothing.  [JBorif. 

Oli.  What  can  it  mean  ? 

Leon.  He  knows  something;  and  yet,  for  my 
life,  I  cannot  tell  what :  but  whatever  it  be 
I'm  resolved  to  put  it  out  of  fortune's  power 
to  repeat  our  mortification.  I'll  haste  and  prepare 
for  our  journey  to  Scotland  this  very  evening. 
My  friend  Honeywood  has  promised  me  his  advice 
and  assistance ;  and  I  know  so  much  of  his  honest 
heart,  that  if  he  can't  relieve  our  uneasiness,  he 
will  at  least  share  them.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. —  Young  Honeytvood" s  House. 
Enter  HONEYWOOD,  Bailtff,  and  Follower. 

Bail.  Lookye,  sir,  I  have  arrested  as  good  men 
as  you  in  my  time ;  no  disparagement  of  you 
neither.  Men  that  would  go  forty  guineas  on  a 
game  of  cribbage.  I  challenge  the  town  to  shew 
a  man  in  more  genteeler  practice  than  myself. 

Honey.  Without  all  question,  Mr.  — .  I  for 
get  your  name,  sir. 

Bail.  How  can  you  forget  what  you  never  knew? 

Honey.  May  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  name? 

Bail.  Yes,  you  may. 

Honey.  Then  pray,  sir,  what  is  your  name,  sir? 

Bail.  That  I  didn't  promise  to  tell  you  ;  he,  he, 
he  !  A  joke  breaks  no  bones,  as  we  say  among  us 
that  practice  the  law.  [secret,  perhaps. 

Honey.  You  may  have  a  reason  for  keeping  it  a 

Bail.  The  law  does  nothing  without  reason. 
I'm  ashamed  to  tell  my  name  to  no  man,  sir.  If 
you  can  shew  cause,  as  why  upon  a  special  capus, 
that  I  prove  my  name, — But  come,  Timothy 
Twitch  is  my  name.  And  now  you  know  my 
name,  what  have  you  to  say  to  that? 

Honey.  Nothing  in  the  world,  good  Mr.  Twitch, 
but  that  I  have  a  favour  to  ask,  that's  all. 

Bail.  Ay,  favours  are  more  easily  asked  than 
granted,  as  we  say  among  us  that  practice  the  law. 
I  have  taken  an  oath  against  granting  favours, 
Would  yon  have  me  perjure  myself? 
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Honey.  But  my  request  will  come  recommended 
in  so  strong  a  manner,  as,  I  believe,  you'll  have  no 
scruple.  (Pulh  out  his  purse.)  The  thing  is  only 
this :  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  discharge  this 
trifle  in  two  or  three  days  at  furthest ;  but  as  I 
would  not  have  the  affair  known  for  the  world,  I 
have  thoughts  of  keeping  you  and  your  good  friend 
here  about  me  till  the  debt  is  discharged  ;  for 
which  I  shall  be  properly  grateful. 

Bail.  Oh!  that's  another  maxum,  and  altogether 
within  my  oath.  For  certain,  if  an  honest  man  is 
to  c;et  anything  by  a  thing,  there's  no  reason  why 
alPthings  should  not  be  done  in  civility. 

Honey.  Doubtless,  all  trades  must  live,  Mr. 
Twitch  ;  and  your's  is  a  necessary  one.  (Gives  him 
money. ) 

Hail.  Oh  !  your  honour ;  I  hope  your  honour 
takes  nothing  amiss,  as  I  does,  as  I  does  nothing 
but  my  duty  in  so  doing.  I'm  sure  no  man  can  say 
I  ever  give  a  gentleman,  that  was  a  gentleman,  ill 
usage.  If  I  saw  that  a  gentleman  was  a  gentle 
man,  I  have  taken  money  not  to  see  him  for  ten 
weeks  together.  [humanity — 

Honey.  Tenderness  is  a  virtue,  Mr.  Twitch,  and 
Hail.  Humanity,  sir,  is  a  jewel  ;  it's  better  than 
gold.  I  love  humanity.  People  may  say,  that 
we,  in  our  way,  have  no  humanity  ;  but  I'll  shew 
you  my  humanity  this  moment.  There's  my  fol 
lower  here,  little  Flanigan,  with  a  wife  and  four 
children ;  a  guinea  or  two  would  be  more  to  him 
than  twice  as  much  to  another.  Now,  as  I  can't 
shew  him  any  humanity  myself,  I  must  beg  leave 
you'll  do  it  for  me. 

Honey.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Twitch,  your's  is  a 
most  powerful  recommendation.  (Gives  money  to 
the  Follower.) 

Bail.  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman  :  I  see  you  know 
what  to  do  with  your  money.  But  to  business : 
we  are  to  be  with  you  here  as  your  friends,  I  sup 
pose  ;  but  set  in  case  company  comes.  Little 
Flanigan  here,  to  be  sure,  has  a  good  face,  a  very 
good  face ;  but  then  he  is  a  little  seedy,  as  we  say 
among  us  that  practice  the  law.  Not  well  in 
clothes.  Smoke  the  pocket-holes.  [delay. 

Honey.  Well,  that  shall  be  remedied  without 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  Miss  Richland  is  below. 
Honey.  How  unlucky.  Detain  her  a  moment. 
We  must  improve,  my  good  friend,  little  Mr.  Fla- 
nigan's  appearance  first.  Here,  let  Mr.  Flanigan 
have  a  suit  of  my  clothes  ;  quick — the  brown  and 
silver.  Do  you  hear? 

Serv.  That  your  honour  gave  away  to  the  beg 
ging  gentleman  that  makes  verses,  because  it  was 
as  good  as  new. 

Honey.  The  white  and  gold,  then. 
Serv.  That,  your  honour,  I  made  bold   to   Sell, 
because  it  was  good  for  nothing. 

Honey.  Well,  the  first  that  comes  to  hand,  then  : 
the  blue  and  gold.  I  believe  Mr.  Flanigan  will 
look  best  in  blue.  [Exeunt  Servant  and  Follower. 
Bail.  Rabbit  me,  but  little  Flanigan  will  look 
well  in  anything.  There's  not  a  prettier  scout  in 
the  four  counties  after  a  shy-cock  than  he  :  scents 
like  a  hound  ;  sticks  like  a  weazle.  He  was  mas 
ter  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  black  queen  of  Mo 
rocco  when  I  took  him  to  follow  me. 

Re-enter  Follower. 

Eh  !    ecod,  I  think  he  looks  so  well,  that  I  don't 
care  if  I  have  a  suit  from  the  same  place  myself. 

Honey.  Well,  well,  I  hear  the  lady  coming. 
Dear  Mr.  Twitch,  I  beg  you'll  give  your  friend 
directions  not  to  speak.  As  for  yourself,  I  know 
you  will  say  nothing  without  being  directed. 

Bail.  Never  you  fear  me  ;  I'll  shew  the  lady 
that  I  have  something  to  say  for  myself  as  well  as 
another.  One  man  has  one  way  of  talking,  and 
another  man  has  another  ;  that's  all  the  difference 
between  them. 

Enter  Miss  RlCHLAND  and  Maid. 
Miss  R.  You'll  be  surprised,  sir,  at  this  visit ; 


[ACT  I  If. 

but  you  know  I  am  yet  to  thank  you  for  choosing 
my  little  library. 

Honey.  Thanks,  madam,  are  unnecessary,  as  it 
was  I  that  was  obliged  by  your  commands.  Chairs 
here.  Two  of  my  good  friends,  Mr.  Twitch  and 
Mr.  Flanigan.  Sit,  gentlemen,  without  ceremony. 

Miss  R.  Who  can  these  odd-looking  men  be?  I 
fear  it  is  as  I  was  informed.  It  must  be  so.  (Aside.) 

Bail.  (After  a  pause.)  Pretty  weather,  very 
pretty  weather  for  the  time  of  the  year. 

Fol.  Very  good  circuit  weather  in  the  country. 

Honey.  You  officers  are  generally  favourites 
among  the  ladies.  My  friends,  madam,  have  been 
upon  very  disagreeable  dnty,  I  assure  you.  The 
fair  should,  in  some  measure,  recompense  the  toils 
of  the  brave. 

Miss  R.  Our  officers  do  indeed  deserve  every 
favour.  The  gentlemen  are  in  the  marine  service, 
I  presume,  sir? 

Honey.  Why,  madam,  they  do— occasionally 
serve  in  the  Fleet,  madam  :  a  dangerous  service. 

Miss  R.  1  am  told  so;  and  I  own  it  has  often 
surprised  me,  that  while  we  have  had  so  many  in 
stances  of  bravery  there,  we  have  had  so  few  of 
wit  at  home  to  praise  it. 

Honey.  I  grant,  madam,  that  our  poets  have  not 
written  as  our  soldiershave  fought ;  but  they  have 
done  all  they  could. 

Miss  R.  I  am  quite  displeased  when  T  see  a  fine 
subject  spoiled  by  a  dull  writer. 

Honey.  We  should  not  be  so  severe  against  dull 
writers,  madam  ;  it  is  ten  to  one  but  the  dullest 
writer  exceeds  the  most  rigid  French  critic  who 
presumes  to  despise  him. 

Fol.  D —  the  French,  and  all  that  belongs  to  them. 

Miss  R.  Sir! 

Honey.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  honest  Mr.  Flanigan.  A 
true  English  officer,  madam  ;  he's  not  contented 
with  beating  the  French,  but  he  will  scold  them,  too. 

Miss  R.  Yet,  Mr.  Honeywood,  this  does  not 
convince  me  but  that  severity  in  criticism  is  neces 
sary  :  it  was  our  first  adopting  the  severity  of  French 
taste,  that  has  brought  them  in  turn  to  taste  us. 

Bail.  Taste  us  !  bj  the  Lord,  madam,  they  de 
vour  us.  Give  monseers  but  a  taste,  and  I'll  be 
d d  but  they  come  in  for  a  bellyful. 

Miss  R.  Very  extraordinary  this. 

Fol.  But  very  true.  What  makes  the  bread 
rising  ?  the  pane  vous  that  devour  us.  What 
makes  the  mutton  ten-pence  a  pound?  the  parle 
vous  that  eat  it  up.  What  makes  the  beer  three 
pence  halfpenny  a  pot? — 

Honey.  Ah,  the  vulgar  rogues  !  all  will  be  out. 
( Aside.)  Right,  gentlemen  ;  very  right,  upon  my 
word,  and  quite  to  the  purpose.  They  draw  a 
parallel,  madam,  between  the  mental  taste  and  that 
of  our  senses.  We  are  injured  as  much  by 
French  severity  in  one,  as  by  French  capacity  in 
the  other.  That  is  their  meaning. 

MissR.  Though  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the 
parallel,  yet  I'll  own  that  we  should  sometimes  par 
don  books,  as  we  do  our  friends,  that  have  now  and 
then  agreeable  absurdities  to  recommend  them. 

Bail.  That's  all  my  eye  ;  the  king  can  only  par 
don,  as  the  law  says  :  for  set  in  case — 

Honey.  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  sir :  I  see 
the  whole  drift  of  your  argument.  Yes,  certainly, 
our  presuming  to  pardon  any  work,  is  arrogating  a 
power  that  belongs  to  another,  If  all  have  power 
to  condemn,  what  writer  can  be  free? 

Bail.  By  his  habus  corpus.  His  habus  corpus 
can  set  him  free  at  any  time  :  for  set  in  case — 

Honey.  I  am  obliged  to  ?you,  sir,  for  the  hint. 
If,  madam,  as  my  friend  observes,  our  laws  are  so 
careful  of  a  gentleman's  person,  sure  we  ought 
to  be  equally  careful  of  his  dearer  part,  his  fame. 

Fol.  Ay,  but  if  so  be  a  man's  nabb'd, you  know — 

Honey.  Mr.  Flanigan,  if  you  spoke  for  ever, 
ypu  could  not  improve  the  last  observation.  For 
my  own  part,  I  think  it  conclusive. 

Bail.  As  to  the  matter  of  that,  mayhap— 


SCENE  1.] 

Honey.  Nay,  sir,  give  me  leave  in  this  instance 
to  be  positive  :  for  where  is  the  necessity  of  cen 
suring  works  without  genius,  which  must  shortly 
sink  of  themselves  ?  what  is  it  but  aiming  our  un 
necessary  blow  against  a  victim  already  under  the 
hands  of  justice. 

Sail,  justice!  O,  by  the  elevens,  if  you  talk 
about  justice,  I  think  I  am  at  home  there ;  for,  in 
a  course  of  law — 

Honey.  My  dear  Mr.  Twitch,  I  discern  what 
ycu  would  be  at  perfectly  ;  I  believe  the  lady  must 
be  sensible  of  the  art  with  which  it  is  introduced. 
I  suppose  you  perceive  the  meaning,  madam,  of 
his  course  of  law? 

Miss  R.  I  protest,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  perceive 
only  that  you  answer  one  gentleman  before  he  has 
finished,  and  the  other  before  he  has  well  begun. 

Bail.  Madam,  this  here  question  is  about  seve 
rity,  and  justice,  and  pardon,  and  the  like  of  they. 
Now  to  explain  the  thing — 

Honey.  O  !  curse  your  explanations.  (Aside.) 
Re-enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Leontine,  sir,  below,  desires  to  speak 
with  you  upon  earnest  business.  [Exit. 

Honey.  That's  lucky.  (Aside.)  Dear  madam, 
you'll  excuse  me,  and  my  good  friends  here,  for  a 
few  minutes.  There  are  books,  madam,  to  amuse 
you.  Come,  gentlemen,  you  know  I  make  no 
ceremony  with  such  friends.  After  you,  sir.  Ex 
cuse  me.  Well,  if  I  must;  but  I  know  your  na 
tural  politeness. 

Bail.  Before  and  behind,  you  know. 

Fol.  Ay,  ay,  before  and  behind ;  before  and 
behind.  [Exeunt  Honeywood,  Bailiff,  and  Follower. 

Miss  R.  What  can  all  this  mean,  Garnet  ? 

Gar.  Mean,  madam!  why,  what  should  it  mean, 
but  what  Mr.  Lofty  sent  you  here  to  see  ?  These 
people  he  calls  officers,  are  officers  sure  enough  : 
sheriff's  officers. 

Miss  R.  Ay,  it  is  certainly  so.  Well,  though 
his  perplexities  are  far  from  giving  me  pleasure, 
yet,  I  own,  there's  something  very  ridiculous  in 
them,  and  a  just  punishment  for  his  dissimulation. 

Gar.  And  so  they  are.     But  I  wonder,  madam, 
that  the  lawyer  you  just  employed  to  pay  his  debts, 
and  set  him  free,  has  not  done  it  by  this  time:  he 
ought  at  least  to  have  been  here  before  now. 
Enter  SIR  WILLIAM  HONEYWOOD. 

Sir  W.  For  Miss  Richland  to  undertake  setting 
him  free,  I  own,  was  quite  unexpected ;  it  has 
totally  unhinged  my  schemes  to  reclaim  him.  Yet, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find,  that,  among  a 
number  of  worthless  friendships,  he  has  made  one 
acquisition  of  real  value  ;  for  there  must  be  some 
softer  passion  on  her  side  that  prompts  this  gene 
rosity.  Ha!  here  before  me!  I'll  endeavour  to 
sound  her  affections.  (Aside.)  Madam,  as  I  am 
the  person  that  have  had  some  demands  upon  the 
gentleman  of  this  house,  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me, 
if,  before  I  enlarged  him,  I  wanted  to  see  yourself. 

Miss  R.  The  precaution  was  very  unnecessary, 
sir.  I  suppose  your  wants  were  only  such  as  my 
agent  had  power  to  satisfy. 

Sir  W.  Partly,  madam ;  but  I  was  also  willing 
you  should  be  fully  apprized  of  the  character  of 
the  gentleman  you  intended  to  serve. 

Miss  R.  It  must  come,  sir,  with  a  very  ill  grace 
from  you.  To  censure  it,  after  what  you  have 
done,  would  look  like  malice ;  and  to  speak  fa 
vourably  of  a  character  you  have  oppressed, 
would  be  impeaching  your  own.  And  sure  his 
tenderness,  his  humanity,  his  universal  friendship, 
may  attone  for  many  faults. 

Sir  W.  That  friendship,  madam,  which  is  ex 
erted  in  too  wide  a  sphere,  becomes  totally  use 
less  :  our  bounty,  like  a  drop  of  water,  disappears 
when  diffused  too  widely.  They  who  pretend 
most  to  this  universal  benevolence,  are  either  de 
ceivers,  or  dupes  ;  men  who  desire  to  cover  their 
private  ill  nature,  by  a  pretended  regard  for  all ; 
or  men  who,  reasoning  themselves  into  false  feel- 
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ings,  are  more  earnest  in  pursuit  of  splendid,  than 
of  useful  virtues. 

Miss  R.  I  am  surprised,  sir,  to  hear  one  who  has 
probably  been  a-gainer  by  the  folly  of  others,  so 
severe  in  his  censure  of  it. 

Sir  W.  Whatever  I  may  have  gained  by  folly, 
madam,  you  see  I  am  willing  to  prevent  your 
losing  by  it. 

Miss  R.  Your  cares  for  me,  sir,  are  unnecssary. 
I  always  suspected  those  services  which  are  denied 
where  they  are  wanted  ;  and  offered,  perhaps,  in 
hopes  of  a  refusal.  No,  sir,  my  directions  have 
been  given,  and  I  insist  upon  their  being  complied 
with. 

Sir  W.  Thou  amiable  woman  !  I  can  no  longer 
contain  the  expressions  of  my  gratitude — my 
pleasure.  You  see  before  yon  one  who  has  been 
equally  careful  of  his  interest  :  one  who  has  for 
some  time  been  a  concealed  spectator  of  his  follies; 
and  only  punished,  in  hopes  to  reclaim  them — his 
uncle. 

Miss  R.  Sir  William  Honeywood !  You  amaze 
me.  How  shall  I  conceal  my  confusion  ?  (Aside.) 
I  fear,  sir,  you'll  think  I  have  been  too  forward  in 
my  services.  I  confess  I — 

Sir  W.  Do  not  make  any  apologies,  madam  :  I 
only  find  myself  unable  to  repay  the  obligation. 
And  yet,  I  have  been  trying  my  interest  of  late  to 
serve  you.  Having  learned,  madam,  that  you  had 
some  demands  upon  government,  I  have,  though 
unasked,  been  your  solicitor  there. 

Miss  R.  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  your  in 
tentions  ;  but  my  guardian  has  employed  another 
gentleman,  who  assures  him  of  success. 

•Sir  W.  Who  ?  the  important  little  man  that 
visits  here?  Trust  me,  madam,  he's  quite  con 
temptible  among  men  in  power,  and  utterly  unable 
to  serve  you.  Mr.  Lofty's  promises  are  much  bet 
ter  known  to  people  of  fashion  than  his  person,  I 
assure  you.  [as  can  be,  here  he  comes. 

Miss  R.  How  have  we  been  deceived !    As  sure 

•Sir  W.  Does  he  ?  Remember  I  am  to  continue 
unknown  :  my  return  to  England  has  not  as  yet 
been  made  public.  With  what  impudence  he  en 
ters  !  Enter  LOFT  Y . 

Lofty.  Let  the  chariot — let  my  chariot  drive  off; 
I'll  visit  to  his  grace's  in  a  chair.  Miss  Richland 
here  before  me  !  Punctual,  as  usual,  to  the  calls 
of  humanity.  T  am  very  sorry,  madam,  things  of 
this  kind  should  happen,  especially  to  a  man  I 
have  shewn  every  where,  and  carried  amongst  us 
as  a  particular  acquaintance. 

Miss  R.  I  find,  sir,  you  have  the  art  of  making 
the  misfortunes  of  others  your  own. 

Lofty.  My  dear  madam,  what  can  a  private  man 
like  me  do?  one  man  can't  do  everything:  and 
then,  I  do  so  much  in  this  way  every  day.  Let 
me  see  :  something  considerable  might  be  done  for 
him  by  subscription  :  it  could  not  fail  if  I  carried 
the  list.  I'll  undertake  to  set  down  a  brace  of 
dnkes,  two  dozen  lords,  and  half  the  lower  house, 
at  my  own  peril. 

Sir  W.  And  after  all,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
sir,  he  might  reject  the  offer  of  such  powerful  pa 
tronage. 

Lofty.  Then,  madam,  what  can  we  do?  You 
know,  I  never  make  promises.  In  truth,  I  once  or 
twice  tried  to  do  something  with  him  in  the  way  of 
business ;  but,  as  I  often  told  his  uncle,  Sir  William 
Honeywood,  the  man  was  utterly  impracticable. 

Sir  W.  His  uncle  !  Then  that  gentleman,  I  sup 
pose,  is  a  particular  friend  of  your's? 

Lofty.  Meaning  me,  sir?  Yes,  madam,  as  I 
often  said,  "  My  dear  Sir  William,  you  are  sen 
sible  I  would  do  anything,  as  far  as  my  poor  in 
terest  goes,  to  serve  your  family  ; "  but  what  can 
be  done  ?  there's  no  procuring  first-rate  places  for 
ninth-rate  abilities 

Miss  R.  I  have  heard  of  Sir  William  Honey- 
wood  ;  he's  abroad  in  employment ,  he  confided  in 
yonr  judgment,  I  suppose. 
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madam;  I  believe  Sir  Wil- 


Lofty.  Why,  yes. 
liam  had  some  reason  to  confide  in  my  judgment ; 
one  little  reason,  perhaps. 

Miss  R.  Pray,  sir,  what  was  it  ? 

Lofty.  Why,  madam — but  let  it  go  no  further, 
it  was  I  procured  him  his  place. 

Sir  W.  Did  you,  sir! 

Lofty.  Either  you  or  I,  sir. 

Miss  R.  This,  Mr.  Lofty,  was  very  kind,  indeed. 

Lofty.  I  did  love  him,  to  be  sure  ;  he  had  some 
amusing  qualities  ;  no  man  was  titter  to  be  toast- 
master  to  a  club,  or  had  a  better  head. 

MissR.  A  better  head  *! 

Lofty.  Ay,  at  a  bottle.  To  be  sure  he  was  as 
dull  as  a  choice  spirit ;  but,  hang  it,  he  was  grate 
ful,  very  grateful;  and  gratitude  hides  a  multitude 
of  faults. 

Sir  W.  He  might  have  reason,  perhaps.  His 
place  is  pretty  considerable,  I  am  told. 

Lofty.  A  trifle,  a  mere  trifle  among  as  men  of 
business.  The  truth  is,  he  wanted  dignity  to  fill 
up  a  greater. 

Sir  W.  Dignity  of  person,  do  you  mean,  sir?  I 
am  told  he  is  much  about  my  size  and  figure,  sir. 

Lofty.  Ay,  tall  enough  for  a  marching  regiment ; 
but  then  he  wanted  a  something  ;  a  consequence 
of  form ;  a  kind  of  a — I  believe  the  lady  perceives 
my  meaning.  [thing,  I  see. 

Miss  R.  O  perfectly  ;  you  courtiers  can  do  any- 

Lofty.  My  dear  madam,  all  this  is  but  a  mere 
exchange  ;  we  do  greater  things  for  one  another 
every  day.  Why,  as  thus,  now  :  let  me  suppose 
you  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  you  have  an  em 
ployment  in  you  that  I  want ;  I  have  a  place  in 
me  that  you  want ;  do  me  here,  do  you  there :  in 
terest  of  both  sides,  few  words,  flat,  done  and  done, 
and  it's  over. 

Sir  W.  A  thought  strikes  me.  (Aside.)  Now 
yon  mention  Sir  William  Honey  wood,  madam; 
and  as  he  seems,  sir,  an  acquaintance  of  your's  ; 
you'll  be  glad  to  hear  he's  arrived  from  Italy ;  I 
bad  it  from  a  friend  who  knows  him  as  well  as  he 
does  me,  and  you  may  depend  on  my  information. 

Lofty.  The  devil  he  is.  (Aside.) 

Sir  W.  He  is  certainly  returned ;  and  as  this 
gentleman  is  a  friend  of  your's,  he  can  be  of  signal 
service  to  us,  by  introducing  me  to  him  :  there 
are  some  papers  relative  to  your  affairs,  that  re 
quire  despatch  and  his  inspection. 

Miss  R.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Lofty,  is  a  person 

employed  in  my  affairs:  I  know  yon  will  serve  us. 

Lofty.  My  dear  madam,  I  live  but  to  serve  you. 

Sir  William  shall  even  wait  upon  him,  if  you  think 

proper  to  command  it. 

Sir  W.  That  would  be  quite  unnecessary. 

Lofty.  Well,  we  must  introduce  you,  then.  Call 
upon  me — let  me  see — ay,  in  two  days.  [ever. 

Sir  W.  Now,  or  the  opportunity  will  be  lost  for 

Lofty.  Well,  if  it  must  be  now,  now  let   it  be. 

But,  d it,  that's  unfortunate  ;  my  Lord  Grig's 

cursed   Pensacola  business  comes  on  this  very 
hour,  and  I'm  engaged  to  attend — another  time — 

Sir  W.  A  short  letter  to  Sir  William  will  do. 

Lofty.  You  shall  have  it ;  vet,  in  my  opinion,  a 
letter  is  a  very  bad  way  of  going  to  work ;  face  to 
face,  that's  my  way. 

Sir  W.  The  letter,  sir,  will  do  quite  as  well. 
Lofty.  Zounds,  sir !  do  you  pretend  to  direct  me  ; 
direct  me  in  the  business  of  office  ?    Do  you  know 
me,  sir?  who  am  I? 

Miss  R.  Dear  Mr.  Lofty,  this  request  is  not  so 
much  his  as  mine  ;  if  my  commands — but  you  de 
spise  my  power. 

Lofty.  Sweet  creature!  your  commands  could 
even  control  a  debate  at  midnight ;  to  a  power  so 
constitutional,  I  am  all  obedience  and  tranquility. 
He  shall  have  a  letter  ;  where  is  my  secretary, 
Dubardien?  And  yet,  I  protest  I  don't  like  this 
way  of  doing  business.  I  think  if  I  spoke  first  to 
Sir  William.  But  you  will  have  it  so. 

[Exit  with  Miss  Richland. 


[ACT  IV. 

Sir  W.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  This  too  is  one  of  my  ne 
phew's  hopeful  associates.  O  vanity  !  thou  constant 
deceiver,  how  do  all  thy  efforts  to  exalt,  serve  but 
to  sink  us.  Thy  false  colourings,  like  those  em 
ployed  to  heighten  beauty,  only  seem  to  mend  that 
bloom  which  they  contribute  to  destroy.  I  am 
not  displeased  at  this  interview ;  exposing  this 
fellow's  impudence  to  the  contempt  it  deserves, 
may  be  of  use  to  my  design  ;  at  least,  if  he  can  re 
flect,  it  will  be  of  use  to  himself.  [Enter  JARVIS.] 
How  now,  Jarvis,where's  your  master,  my  nephew  1 

Jar.  At  his  wits  end,  I  believe  ;  he  is  scarce 
gotten  out  of  one  scrape,  but  he's  running  his  head 

Sir  W.  How  so  ?  [into  another. 

Jar.  The  house  has  but  just  been  cleared  of  the 
bailiff's,  and  now  he's  again  engaging,  tooth  and 
nail,  in  assisting  old  Croaker's  son  to  patch  up  a 
clandestine  match  with  the  young  lady  that  passes 
in  the  house  for  his  sister. 

Sir  W.  Ever  busy  to  serve  others. 

Jar.  Ay,  anybody  but  himself.  The  young 
couple,  it  seems,  are  just  setting  out  for  Scotland, 
and  he  supplies  them  with  money  for  the  journey. 

Sir  W.  Money  !  how  is  he  able  to  supply  others, 
who  has  scarce  any  for  himself] 

Jar.  Why,  there  it  is  ;  he  has  no  money,  that's 
true  ;  but  then,  as  he  never  said  no  to  any  request 
in  his  life,  he  has  given  them  a  bill  drawn  by  a 
friend  of  his  upon  a  merchant  in  the  city,  which  I 
am  to  get  changed  ;  for  you  must  know  that  I  am 
to  go  with  them  to  Scotland  myself. 

Sir  W.  How  ? 

Jar.  It  seems  the  young  gentleman  is  obliged  to 
take  a  different  road  from  his  mistress,  as  he  is  to 
call  upon  an  uncle  of  his  that  lives  out  of  the  way, 
in  order  to  prepare  a  place  for  their  reception  when 
they  return  ;  so  they  have  borrowed  me  from  my 
master,  aa  the  properest  person  to  attend  the  young 
lady  down. 

Sir  W.  To  the  land  of  matrimony  !  A  pleasant 
journey,  Jarvis.  £on't. 

Jar.  Ay,  but  I'm  only  to  have  all  the  fatigues 

Sir  W.  Well,  it  may  be  shorter,  and  less  fa 
tiguing  than  you  imagine.  I  know  but  too  much  of 
the  young  lady's  family  and  connexions,  whom  I 
have  seen  abroad.  I  have  also  discovered  that 
Miss  Richland  is  not  indifferent  to  my  thoughtless 
nephew  ;  and  will  endeavour,  though  I  fear  in  vain, 
to  establish  that  connexion.  But,  come,  the  letter 
I  wait  for  must  be  almost  finished  ;  I'll  let  you  fur 
ther  into  my  intentions  in  the  next  room.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV.— SCENE  I.— Croaker's  House. 
Enter  LOFTY. 

Lofty.  Well,  sure  the  devil's  in  me  of  late,  for 
running  my  head  into  such  defiles,  as  nothing  but  a 
genius  like  my  own  could  draw  me  from.  I  was 
formerly  contented  to  husband  out  my  places  and 
pensions  with  some  degree  of  frugality  ;  but,  curse 
it,  of  late,  I  have  given  out  the  whole  Court  Regis 
ter  in  less  time  than  they  could  print  the  title-page  : 
yet,  hang  it,  why  scruple  a  lie  or  two  to  come  at  a 
fine  girl,  when  I  every  day  tell  a  thousand  for  no 
thing.  Ha  !  Honey  wood  here  before  me.  Could 
Miss  Richland  have  set  him  at  liberty? 

Enter  HoNEYWOOD. 

Mr.  Honey  wood,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  abroad  again. 
I  find  my  concurrence  was  not  necessary  in  your 
unfortunate  affairs.  I  had  put  things  in  a  train  to 
do  your  business  ;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what 
I  intended  doing. 

Honey.  It  was  unfortunate,  indeed,  sir.  But 
what  adds  to  my  uneasiness  is,  that  while  you 
seem  to  be  acquainted  with  my  misfortune,  I  my 
self  continue  still  a  stranger  to  my  benefactor. 

Lofty.  How?  not  know  the  friend  that  served  you? 

Honey.  Can't  guess  at  the  person. 

Lofty.  Inquire. 

Honey.  I  have ;  but  all  I  can  learn  is,  that  he 
chooses  to  remain  concealed,  and  that  all  inquiry 
must  be  fruitless. 
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Lofty.  Must  be  fruitless? 

Honey.  Absolutely  fruitless. 

Lofty.  Sure  of  that] 

Honey.  Very  sure.  [it  from  me. 

Lofty.  Then  I'll  be  d if  you  shall  ever  know 

Honey.  How,  sir? 

Lofty.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Honeywood,  you  think  my 
rent-roll  very  considerable ;  and  that  I  have  vast 
sums  of  money  to  throw  away ;  I  know  you  do. 
The  world  to  be  sure  say  such  things  of  me. 

Honey.  The  world,  by  what  I  learn,  is  no  stran 
ger  to  your  generosity.  But  where  does  this  tend  ? 

Lofty.  To  nothing ;  nothing  in  the  world.  The 
town,  to  be  sure,  when  it  makes  such  a  thing  as 
me  the  subject  of  conversation,  has  asserted,  that 
I  never  patronised  any  man  of  merit. 

Honey.  I  have  heard  instances  to  the  contrary, 
even  from  yourself, 

Lofty.  Yes,  Honeywood,  and  there  are  instances 
to  the  contrary,  that  you  shall  never  hear  from 
myself.  [one  question. 

Honey.  Ha!  dear  sir,  permit  me  to  ask  you  but 

Lofty.  Sir,  ask  me  no  questions  :  I  say,  sir,  ask 
me  no  questions  ;  I'll  be  d d  if  I  answer  them. 

Honey.  I  will  ask  no  further.  My  friend,  my 
benefactor,  it  is,  it  must  be  here,  that  I  am  indebt 
ed  for  freedom,  for  honour.  Yes,  thou  worthiest  of 


men,  from  the  beginning  I  suspected  it,  but  was 
afraid  to  return  thanks  ;  which,  if  undeserved, 
might  seem  reproaches. 

Lofty.  Blood,  sir,  can't  a  man  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  his  own  feelings  without  all 
this  parade  ? 

Honey.  Nay,  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  an  action 
that  adds  to  your  honour.  Your  looks,  your  air, 
your  manner,  all  confess  it. 

Lofty.  Confess  it,  sir.  Torture  itself,  sir,  shall 
never  bring  me  to  confess  it.  Mr.  Honeywood, 
make  me  happy,  and  let  this  be  buried  in  oblivion. 
I  hate  ostentation ;  you  know  I  do.  I  always 
loved  to  be  a  friend,  and  not  a  patron.  I  beg  this 
may  make  no  kind  of  distance  between  us. 

Honey.  Heavens !  Can  I  ever  repay  such 
friendship? 

Lofty.  A  bagatelle,  a  mere  bagatelle.  But  I 
see  your  heart  is  labouring  to  be  grateful.  You 
shall  be  grateful.  It  would  be  cruel  to  disappoint 
you.  [anyway? 

Honey.  Howl  Teach  me  the  manner.     Is  there 

Lofty.  From  this  moment  you're  mine.  Yes,  my 
friend, you  shall  know  it— I'm  in  love. 

Honey.  And  can  I  assist  you? 

Lofty.  Nobody  so  well. 

Honey.  In  what  manner!  I'm  all  impatience. 

Lofty.  You  shall  make  love  for  me. 

Honey.  And  to  whom  1 

Lofty.  To  a  lady  with  whom  you  have  great  in 
terest:  Miss  Richland.  [unfortunate. 

Honey.  Miss  Richland  !  Was  ever  anything  more 

Lofty.  Unfortunate,  indeed !  And  yet  I  can  en 
dure  it.  Between  ourselves,  I  think  she  likes  me. 
I'm  not  apt  to  boast,  but  I  think  she  does. 

Honey.  Indeed  I  But  do  you  know  the  person 
you  apply  to? 

Lofty.  Yes,  I  know  you  are  her  friend  and  mine : 
that's  enough.  To  you,  therefore,  I  commit  the 
success  of  my  passion.  Let  friendship  do  the  rest. 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  at  any  time  my  little  in 
terest  can  be  of  service — but  hang  it,  I'll  make  no 
promises  ;  you  know  my  interest  is  your's  at  any 
time.  No  apologies,  my  friend,  I'll  not  be  answer 
ed;  it  shall  be  so.  [Exit. 

Honey.  Open,  generous,  unsuspecting  man  !  He 
little  thinks  that  I  love  her  too;  and  with  such  an 
ardent  passion  !  But,  then,  it  was  ever  but  a  vain 
and  hopeless  one ;  my  torment,  my  persecution  ! 
What  shall  I  do?  Love,  friendship,  a  hopeless 
passion,  a  deserving  friend!  Love,  that  has  been 
my  tormentor ;  a  friend,  that  has,  perhaps ,  distressed 
himself  to  serve  me.  It  shall  be  so.  Yes,  I  will 
•iscard  the  fondling  hope  from  my  bosom,  and 
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exert  all  my  influence  in  his  favour.  And  yet,  to 
see  her  in  the  possession  of  another !  Insupportable ! 
But,  then,  to  betray  a  generous,  trusting  friend! 
Worse,  worse!  Yes,  I  am  resolved.  Let  me  but 
be  the  instrument  of  their  happiness,  and  then  quit 
a  country  where  I  must  for  ever  despair  of  finding 
my  own.  [Exit. 

Enter  OLIVIA,  and  GARNET,  who  carries  a  milli 
ner's  box. 

OH.  Dear  me,  I  wish  this  journey  were  over. 
No  news  of  Jarvis,  yet?  I  believe  the  old  peevish 
creature  delays  purely  to  vex  me. 

Gar.  Why,  to  be  sure,  madam,  I  did  hear  him 
say,  "  a  little  snubbing  before  marriage  would 
teach  you  to  bear  it  the  better  afterwards." 

OIL  To  be  gone  a  full  hour,  though  he  had  only 
to  get  a  bill  changed  in  the  city  !  How  provoking ! 

Gar.  I'll  lay  my  life,  Mr.  Leontine,  that  had  twice 
as  much  to  do,  is  setting  oft'  by  this  time  from  his 
inn  ;  and  here  you  are  left  behind. 

Oli.  Well,  let  us  be  prepared  for  his  coming, 
however.  Are  you  sure  you  have  omitted  nothing, 
Garnet  ? 

Gar.  Not  a  stick,  madam  ;  all's  here.  Yet  I  wish 
you  could  take  the  white  and  silver  to  be  married 
It's  the  worst  luck  in  the  world,  in  anything 
I  knew  one  Bett  Stubbs,  of  our  town, 


in. 

but  white. 

that  was  married  in  red ;  and,  as  sure  as  eggs  is 

eggs,  the  bridegroom  and  she  had  a  miff  before 

morning.  [out  of  the  house. 

Oli.  No  matter.     I  am  all  impatience  till  we  are 

Gar.  Bless  me,  madam  !  I  had  almost  forgot  the 
wedding-ring.  The  sweet  little  thing!  I  don't 
think  it  would  go  on  my  little  finger.  And  what  if 
I  put  in  a  gentleman's  night-cap,  in  case  of  neces 
sity,  madam  ?  But  here's  Jarvis. 
Enter  JARVIS. 

Oli.  O,  Jarvis !  are  you  come  at  last?  We  have 
been  ready  this  half  hour.  Now  let  us  be  going. 
Let  us  fly. 

Jar.  Ay,  to  Jericho;  for  we  shall  have  no  going 
to  Scotland  this  bout,  I  fancy. 

Oli.  How?     What's  the  matter? 

Jar.  Money,  money,  is  the  matter,  madam.  We 
have  got  no  money.  What  the  plague  do  you  send 
me  of  your  fool's  errand  for?  My  master's  bill  upon 
the  city  is  not  worth  a  rush.  Here  it  is:  Mrs. 
Garnet  may  pin  up  her  hair  with  it. 

Oli.  Undone  !  How  could  Honeywood  serve  us 
so  1  What  shall  we  do  ?  Can't  we  go  without  it  ? 

Jar.  Go  to  Scotland  without  money  ?  To  Scot 
land  without  money!  Lord,  how  some  people 
understand  geography ! 

OK.  What  a  base,  insincere  man  was  your  master, 
to  serve  us  in  this  manner.  Is  this  his  good-nature  7 

Jar.  Nay,  don't  talk  ill  of  my  master.  I  won't 
bear  to  hear  anybody  talk  ill  of  him  but  myself. 

Gar.  Bless  us!  now  I  think  on't,  madam,  you 
need  not  be  under  any  uneasiness  :  I  saw  Mr.  Leon- 
tine  receive  forty  guineas  from  his  father  just  before 
he  set  out,  and  he  can't  yet  have  left  the  inn.  A 
short  letter  will  reach  him  there. 

Oli.  I'll  write  immediately.  How's  this?  Bless 
me,  my  hand  trembles  so  I  can't  write  a  word.  Do 
you  write,  Garnet ;  and,  upon  second  thoughts,  it 
will  be  better  from  you. 

Gar.  Truly,  madam,  I  write  and  indite  but  poorly. 
I  never  was  cute  at  my  laming.  But  I'll  do  what  I 
can  to  please  you.  Let  me  see.  All  out  of  my  own 
head,  I  suppose? 

Oli.  Whatever  yon  please.  [neas,  madam  ? 

Gar.  (  Writes.)  "Muster  Croafcer"— Twenty  gui- 

Oli.  Ay,  twenty  will  do. 

Gar.  "At  the  bar  of  the  Talbot,  till  called  for. 
Expedition— will  be  blown  up — all  of  aflame— quick, 
despatch — Cupid,  the  little  god  of  love."  I  conclude 
it,  madam,  with  Cupid  ;  I  love  to  see  a  love-letter 
end  like  poetry. 

Oli.  Well,  well,  what  you  please  ;  anything. — 
But  how  shall  we  send  it?  I  can  trust  none  of  the 
servants  of  this  family. 
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Gar.  Odso,  madam,  Mr.  Honey  wood's  butler  is 
in  the  next  room  ;  he's  a  dear,  sweet  man  ;  he'll 
do  anything  for  me. 

Jar.  He  !  the  dog,  he'll  certainly  commit  some 
blunder  ;  he's  drunk  and  sober  ten  limes  a  day. 

OH.  No  matter.  Fly,  Garnet.  Anybody  we 
can  trust  will  do.  [Exit  Garnet.]  Well,  Jarvis, 
now  we  can  have  nothing  more  to  interrupt  us. 
You  may  take  up  the  things  and  carry  them  to  the 
inn.  Have  yon  no  hands,  Jarvis? 

Jar.  Soft  and  fair,  young  lady.  You,  that  are 
going  to  be  married,  think  things  can  never  be 
done  too  fast ;  but  we  that  are  old,  and  know  what 
we  are  about,  must  elope  methodically,  madam. 

Oli.  Well,  sure,  if  my  indiscretions  were  to  be 
done  over  again —  [over. 

Jar.  My  life  for  it,  yon  would  do  them  ten  times 

Oli.  Why  will  you  talk  so  1  If  you  knew  how 
unhappy  they  make  me — 

Jar.  Very  unhappy,  no  doubt;  I  was  once  just 
as  unhappy  when  I  was  going  to  be  married  my 
self.  I'll  tell  you  a  story  about  that. 

Oli.  A  story !  when  I'm  all  impatience  to  be 
away.  Was  there  ever  such  a  dilatory  creature ! 

Jar.  Well,  madam,  if  we  must  march,  why  we 
will  march,  that's  all.  Though,  ods  bobs,  we 
have  still  forgot  one  thing  we  should  never  travel 
without — a  case  of  good  razors,  and  a  box  of  shav 
ing-powder.  But  no  matter,  I  believe  we  shall 
be  pretty  well  shaved  by  the  way.  (  Goiny.) 
Re-enter  GARNET. 

Gar.  Uundone,  undone,  madam!  Ah,  Mr. 
Jarvis,  you  said  right  enough.  As  sure  as  death, 
Mr.  Honeywood's  rogue  of  a  drunken  butler 
dropped  the  letter  before  he  went  ten  yards  from  the 
door.  There's  old  Croaker  has  just  picked  it  up, 
and  is  this  moment  reading  it  to  himself  in  the  hall. 

Oli.  Unfortunate !     We  shall  be  discovered. 

Gar.  No,  madam,  don't  be  uneasy;  he  can 
make  neither  .head  nor  tail  of  it.  To  be  sure, 
he  looks  as  if  he  was  broke  loose  from  Bedlam 
about  it,  but  he  can't  find  what  it  means,  for  all 
that.  O  lud,  he  is  coming  this  way  all  in  the 
horrors ! 

Oli.  Then  let  us  leave  the  house  this  instant,  for 
fear  he  should  ask  further  questions.  In  the  mean 
time,  Garnet,  do  you  write  and  send  oft'  just  such 
another.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  CROAKER. 

Croak.  Death  and  destruction  !  Are  all  the  hor 
rors  of  air,  fire,  and  water  to  be  levelled  only  at 
me?  Am  I  only  to  be  singled  out  for  gunpowder- 
plots,  combustibles,  and  conflagration?  Here  it 
is,  an  incendiary  letter  dropped  at  my  door. 
(Reads.)  "  To  Muster  Croaker,  these  with  speed." 
Ay,  ay,  plain  enough  the  direction.  All  in  the  ge 
nuine  incendiary  spelling,  and  as  cramp  as  the 
devil.  "  With  speed."  O,  confound  your  speed! 
But  let  me  read  it  once  more  :  "  Muster  Croaker, 
as  sone  as  yoew  see  this,  leve  twenty  gunnes  at  the 
bar  of  the  Talboot  tell  caledfor,  or  yowe  and  yower 
experetton  will  be  al  blown  up."  Ah !  but  too  plain. 
Blood  and  gunpowder  in  every  line  of  it.  Blown 
up !  murderous  dog !  All  blown  up  !  Heavens  ! 
what  have  I  and  my  poor  family  done,  to  be  all 
blown  up  ?  "  Our  pockets  are  low,  and  money  we 
must  have."  Ay,  there's  the  reason  ;  they'll  blow 
rcs  up,  because  they  have  got  low  pockets.  "  It  is 
but  a  short  time  you  have  to  consider;  for  if  this 
takes  wind,  the  house  will  quickly  be  all  of  a  flame." 
Inhuman  monsters',  blow  us  up,  and  then  burn  us ! 
The  earthquake  at  Lisbon  was  but  a  bonfire  to  it. 
"  Make  quick  despatch.  And  so  no  more  at  present, 
but  may  Cupid,  the  little  god  of  love  go  with  you 
wherever  you  go."  The  little  god  of  love !  Cupid, 
the  little  god  of  love  go  with  me !  Go  you  to  the 
devil,  you  and  your  little  Cupid  together;  I'm  so 
frightened,  I  scarce  know  whether  I  sit,  stand,  or 
go.  Perhaps  this  moment  I'm  treading  on  lighted 
matches,  blazing  brimstone,  and  barrels  of  gun 
powder.  They  are  preparing  to  blow  me  up  into 


the  clouds.    Murder  !  we  shall  be  all  burnt  in  our 
beds  !  we  shall  be  all  burnt  in  our  beds  ! 

Enter  MlSS  HIGHLAND. 

Miss  R.  Lord,  sir,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Croak.  Murder's  the  matter.  We  shall  be  all 
blown  up  in  our  beds  before  morning. 

Miss  R.  I  hope  not,  sir. 

Croak.  What  signifies  what  you  hope,  madam, 
when  I  have  a  certificate  of  it  here  in  my  hand? 
Will  nothing  alarm  my  family  1  Sleeping  and  eat 
ing,  sleeping  and  eating,  is  the  only  work  from 
morning  till  night  in  my  house.  My  insensible 
crew  could  sleep,  though  rocked  by  an  earthquake, 
and  fry  beef-steaks  at  a  volcano. 

MissR.  But,  sir,  you  have  alarmed  them  so 
often  already,  we  have  nothing  but  earthquakes, 
famines,  plagues,  and  mad  dogs,  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end.  You  remember,  sir,  it  is  not  above 
a  month  ago,  you  assured  us  of  a  conspiracy  among 
the  bakers  to  poison  us  in  our  bread  ;  and  so  kept 
the  whole  family  a  week  upon  potatoes. 

Croak.  And' potatoes  were  too  good  for  them. 
But  why  do  I  stand  talking  here  with  a  girl,  when 
I  should  be  facing  the  enemv  without?  Here, 
John!  Nicodemus!  search  the'house.  Look  into 
the  cellars,  to  see  if  there  be  any  combustibles  be 
low  ;  and  above,  in  the  apartments,  that  no 
matches  be  thrown  in  at  the  windows.  Let  all  the 
fires  be  put  out,  and  let  the  engine  be  drawn  out 
in  the  yard,  to  play  upon  the  house  in  case  of  ne 
cessity.  [Exit. 

MissR.  What  can  he  mean  by  all  this?  Yet 
why  should  I  inquire,  when  he  alarms  us  in  this 
manner  almost  every  day  ?  But  Honey  wood  has 
desired  an  interview  with  me  in  private.  What 
can  he  mean?  or  rather  what  means  this  palpita 
tion  at  his  approach  ?  It  is  the  first  time  he  ever 
shewed  anything  in  his  conduct  that  seemed  parti 
cular.  Sure  he  cannot  mean  to — But  he's  here. 

Re-enter  HoNEYWOOD. 

Honey.  I  presumed  to  solicit  this  interview, 
madam,  before  I  left  town,  to  be  permitted — 

MissR.  Indeed!  Leaving  town,  sir? 

Honey.  Yes,  madam  ;  perhaps  the  kingdom.  I 
have  presumed,  I  say,  to  desire  the  favour  of  this 
interview,  in  order  to  disclose  something  which 
our  long  friendship  prompts.  And  yet  my  fears — 

MissR.  His  fears!  What  are  his  fears  to  mine? 
(Aside.)  We  have  indeed  been  long  acquainted, 
sir;  very  long.  If  I  remember,  our  first  meeting 
was  at  the  French  ambassador's.  Do  you  recol 
lect  how  you  were  pleased  to  rally  me  upon  my 
complexion  there  ? 

Honey.  Perfectly,  madam.  I  presumed  to  re 
prove  you  for  painting  ;  but  your  warmer  blushes 
soon  convinced  the  company  that  the  colouring  was 
all  from  nature. 

MissR.  And  yet  you  only  meant  it,  in  your 
good-natured  way,  to  make  me  pay  a  compliment 
to  myself.  In  the  same  manner,  you  danced  that 
night  with  the  most  awkward  woman  in  company, 
because  you  saw  nobody  else  would  take  her  out. 

Honey.  Yes,  and  was  rewarded  the  next  night 
by  dancing  with  the  finest  woman  in  company, 
whom  everybody  wished  to  take  out. 

MissR.  Well,  sir,  if  you  thought  so  then,  I 
fear  your  judgmeut  has  since  corrected  the  errors 
of  a  first  impression.  We  generally  shew  to  most 
advantage  at  first.  Our  sex  are  like  poor  trades 
men,  that  put  all  their  best  goods  to  be  seen  at  the 
windows. 

Honey.  The  first  impression,  madam,  did  in 
deed  deceive  me.  I  expected  to  find  a  woman  with 
all  the  faults  of  conscious,  flattered  beauty ;  I  ex 
pected  to  find  her  vain  and  insolent.  But  every 
day  has  since  taught  me  that  it  is  possible  to  pos 
sess  sense  without  pride,  and  beauty  without  af 
fectation. 

MissR.  This,  sir,  is  a  style  very  unusual  with 
Mr.  Honevwood  :  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
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why  he  thus  attempts  to  increase  that  vanity  which 
his  own  lessons  hath  taught  me  to  despise. 

Honey.  I  ask  pardon,  madam.  Yet,  from  our 
long  friendship,  I  presumed,  I  might  have  some 
right  to  offer,  without  offence,  what  you  may  re 
fuse  without  offending. 

MissR.  Sir,  I  beg  you'd  reflect,  though  I  fear 
I  shall  scarce  have  any  power  to  refuse  a  request  of 
Tour's  ;  yet  you  may  be  precipitate;  consider,  sir. 

Honey.  I  own  my  rashness ;  but  as  I  plead  the 
cause  of  friendship,  of  one  who  loves— don't  be 
alarmed,  madam — who  loves  you  with  the  most  ar- 
dentpassion,  whose  whole  happiness  is  placed  inyou. 

Miss  R.  I  fear,  sir,  I  shall  never  find  whom  you 
mean  by  this  description  of  him. 

Honey.  Ah,  madam  !  it  but  too  plainly  points 
him  out,  though  he  should  be  too  humble  himself 
to  urge  his  pretensions,  or  you  too  modest  to  un 
derstand  them. 

MissR.  "Well,  it  would  be  affectation  any  longer 
to  pretend  ignorance;  and  I  will  own,  sir,  I  have 
long  been  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  It  was  but  na 
tural  to  wish  to  make  his  heart  mine,  as  he  seemed 
himself  ignorant  of  its  value. 

Honey.  I  see  she  always  loved  him.  (Aside.)  I 
find,  madam,  you're  already  sensible  of  his  worth, 
his  passion.  How  happy  is  my  friend,  to  be  the 
favourite  of  one  with  such  sense  to  distinguish  me 
rit,  and  such  beauty  to  reward  it. 

MissR.  Your  friend,  sir?     What  friend? 

Honey.  My  best  friend ;  my  friend,  Mr.  Lofty, 

MissR.  He,  sir?  [madam. 

Honey.  Yes,  he,  madam.  He  is,  indeed,  what 
your  warmest  wishes  might  have  formed  him  ;  and 
to  his  other  qualities,  he  adds  that  of  the  most  pas 
sionate  regard  for  yon.  [of  you,  sir. 

MissR.    Amazement!     No  more  of  this,  I  beg 

Honey.  I  see  your  confusion,  madam,  and  know 
how  to  interpret  it.  And  since  I  so  plainly  read 
the  language  of  your  heart,  shall  I  make  my  friend 
happy,  by  communicating  your  sentiments? 

Miss  R.  By  no  means.  [it. 

Honey.  Excuse  me,  I  must ;  I  know  you  desire 

MissR.  Mr.  Honey  wood,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
you  wrong  my  sentiments  and  yourself.  When  I 
first  applied  to  your  friendship,  I  expected  advice 
and  assistance  ;  but  now,  sir,  I  see  that  it  is  vain 
to  expect  happiness  from  him,  who  has  been  so 
bad  an  economist  cf  his  own  ;  and  that  I  must  dis 
claim  his  friendship,  who  ceases  to  be  a  friend  to 
himself.  [Exit. 

Honey.  How  is  this?  She  has  confessed  she 
loved  him,  and  yet  she  seemed  to  part  in  displea 
sure.  Can  I  have  done  anything  to  reproach  mv- 
selfwith?  No,  I  believe  not;  yet,  after  all,  these 
things  should  not  be  done  by  a  third  person. 
Re-enter  CROAKER,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and 
MRS. CROAKER. 

Mrs.C.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  and  so  my  dear,  it's  your 
supreme  wish  that  t  should  be  quite  wretched  upon 
this  occasion?  Ha,  ha! 

Croak.  (Mimics.)  Ha,  ha,  ha,  and  so,  my  dear 
it's  your  supreme  pleasure  to  give  me  no  better  con 
solation? 

Mrs.  C.  Positively,  my  dear,  what  is  this  in 
cendiary  stuff  and  trumpery  to  me?  Our  house 
may  travel  through  the  air,  like  the  house  of  Lo- 
retto,  for  aught  I  care,  if  I'm  to  be  miserable  in  it. 

Croak.  Would  to  heaven  it  were  converted  into 
a  house  of  correction,  for  your  benefit !  Have 
we  not  everything  to  alarm  us  ?  Perhaps  this  very 
moment  the  tragedy  is  beginning. 

Mrs.  C.  Then  let  us  reserve  our  distress  till  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  or  give  them  the  money  they 
want,  and  have  done  with  them. 

Croak.  Give  them  my  money?  And  pray,  what 
right  have  they  to  my  money? 

Mrs.  C.  And  pray,  what  right,  then,  hare  you 
to  my  good  humour  ? 

Croak.  And  so  your  good  humour  advises  me  to 
part  with  my  money  ?  Why,  then,  to  tell  your 


good  humour  a  piece  of  my  mind,  I'd  sooner  part 
with  my  wife.  Here's  Mr.  Honeywood,  see  what 
he'll  say  to  it.  My  dear  Honeywood,  look  at  this 
incendiary  letter  dropped  at  my  door.  It  will 
freeze  you  with  terror ;  and  yet  lovey  here  can 
read  it — can  read  it,  and  laugh. 

Mrs.  C.  Yes,  and  so  will  Mr.  Honeywood. 

Croak.  If  he  does,  I'll  suffer  to  be  hanged  the 
next  minute  in  the  rogue's  place,  that's  all. 

Mrs.C.  Speak,  Mr.  Honeywood,  is  there  any 
thing  more  foolish  than  my  husband's  fright  upon 
this  occasion? 

Honey.  It  would  not  become  me  to  decide,  ma 
dam  ;  but  doubtless  the  greatness  of  his  terrors 
now,  will  but  invite  them  to  rensw  their  villany 
another  time. 

Mrs.  C.  I  told  you  he'd  be  of  my  opinion. 

Croak.  How,  sir  !  do  you  maintain  that  I  should 
lie  down  under  such  an  injury,  and  shew,  neither 
by  my  tears  or  complaints,  that  I  have  something 
of  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  me  ? 

Honey.  Pardon  me,  sir;  the  surest  way  to  have 
redress  is  to  be  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

Croak.  Ay,  whose  opinion  is  he  of  now? 

Mrs.  C.  But  don't  you  think  that  laughing  off 
our  fears  is  the  best  way  ? 

Honey.  What  is  the  best,  madam,  few  can  say ; 
but  I'll  maintain  it  to  be  a  very  wise  way. 

Croak.  But  we're  talking  of  the  best.  Surely 
the  best  way  is  to  face  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and 
not  wait  till  he  plunders  us  in  our  very  bed-chamber. 

Mr*.  C.  But  can  anything  be  more  absurd  than 
to  double  our  distresses  by  our  apprehensions,  and 
put  it  in  the  power  of  every  low  fellow,  that  can 
scrawl  ten  words  of  wretched  spelling,  to  tormentas? 

Honey.  Without  doubt,  nothing  more  absurd. 

Croak.  How !  would  it  not  be  more  absurd  to 
to  despise  the  rattle  till  we  are  bit  by  the  snake? 

Honey.  Without  doubt,  perfectly  absurd. 

Croak.  Then  yon  are  of  iny  opinion  ? 

Honey.  Entirely. 

Mrs.  C.  And  you  reject  mine  ? 

Honey.  Heavens  forbid,  madam  !  No,  sure  no 
reasoning  can  be  more  just  than  your's.  [right. 

Croak.  A  plague   of  plagues,  we  can't  be  both 

Honey.  And  why  may  not  both  be  right,  madam  ? 
Mr.  Croaker,  is  earnestly  seeking  redress,  and 
you  in  waiting  the  event  with  good  humour.  Pray 
let  me  see  the  letter  again.  I  have  it.  This  letter 
requires  twenty  guineas  to  be  left  at  the  bar  of  the 
Talbot-inn.  If  it  be  indeed  an  incendiary  letter, 
what  if  you  and  I,  sir,  go  there  ;  and  when  the  writer 
comes  to  be  paid  his  expected  booty,  seize  hiin  ? 

Croak.  My  dear  friend,  its  the  very  thing — the 
very  thing.  While  I  walk  by  the  door,  you  shall 
plant  yourself  in  ambush  near  the  bar,  burst  out 
upon  the  miscreant  like  a  masked  battery,  extort 
a  confession  at  once,  and  so  hang  him  up  by  surprise. 

Honey.  Yes ;  but  I  would  not  choose  to  exer 
cise  too  much  severity.  It  is  my  maxim,  sir,  that 
crimes  generally  punish  themselves. 

Croak.  Well,  but  we  may  upbraid  him  a  little, 
I  suppose?  (Ironically.) 

Honey.  Ay,  but  not  punish  him  too  rigidly. 

Croak.  Well,  leave  that  to  my  own  benevolence. 

Honey.  Well,  I  do ;  but  remember  that  uni 
versal  benevolence  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 

[Exeunt  Honeywood  and  Mrs.  Croaker. 

Croak.  Yes,  and  my  universal  benevolence  will 
hang  the  dog,  if  he  had  as  many  necks  as  a  hydra. 

[Exit. 

ACT  V.— SCENE  I — An  Inn. 
Enter  OLIVIA  and  JARVIS. 

Oli.  Well,  we  have  got  safe  to  the  inn,  how 
ever.  Now,  if  the  post-chaise  were  ready — 

Jar.  The  horses  are  just  finishing  their  oats ; 
and,  as  they  are  not  going  to  be  married,  they 
choose  to  take  their  own  time.  Besides,  you  don't 
consider,  we  have  got  no  answer  from  our  fellow 
traveller  yet.  If  we  hear  nothing  from  Mr.  Leon- 
tine,  we  hare  only  one  way  left  us. 
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OK.  What  way"? 

Jar.  The  way  home  again. 

Oli.  No ;  I  have  made  a  resolution  to  go,  and 
nothing  shall  induce  me  to  break  it. 

Jar.  Well,  I'll  go  hasten  things  without ;  and 
I'll  call  too  at.  the  bar,  to  see  if  anything  should  be 
left  for  us  there.  Don't  be  in  such  a  plaguy  hurry, 
madam,  and  we  shall  go  the  faster.  [Exit. 

Enter  LEONTINE. 

Leon.  My  dear  Olivia,  my  anxiety  till  you  were 
out  of  danger,  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  I 
could  not  help  coming  to  see  you  set  out,  though  it 
exposes  us  to  a  discovery. 

Oli.  May  everything  you  do  prove  as  fortunate. 
Indeed,  Leontine,  we  have  been  most  cruelly  dis 
appointed.  Mr.  Honeywood's  bill  upon  the  city 
has,  it  seems,  been  protested,  and  we  have  been 
utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 

Leo.  How!  an  oft'er  of  his  own  too.  Sure  he 
could  not  mean  to  deceive  us. 

Oli.  Depend  upon  his  sincerity  ;  he  only  mistook 
the  desire  for  the  power  of  serving  us.  But  let  us 
think  no  more  of  it.  I  wish  the  post-chaise  were 
ready.  (They retire.) 

Enter  CROAKER,  unperceived. 

Croak.  Well,  while  my  friend  Honeywood  is 
upon  the  post  of  danger  at  the  bar,  it  must  be  my 
business  to  have  an  eye  about  me  here.  I  think  I 
know  an  incendiary's  look;  for  wherever  the  devil 
makes  a  purchase,  he  never  fails  to  set  his  mark. 
Ha!  who  have  we  here?  My  son  and  daughter! 
What  can  they  be  doing  here?  (Aside.) 

OK.  Every  moment  we  stay  increases  our  dan 
ger,  and  adds  to  my  apprehensions. 

Leon.  There's  no  danger,  if  Honeywood  has 
kept  my  father,  as  he  promised,  in  employment. 

Oli.  My  fears  are  from  your  father's  suspicions. 

Leon.  But,  believe  me,  Olivia,  you  have  no 
great  reason  to  dread  his  resentment.  His  repin 
ing  temper,  as  it  does  no  manner  of  injury  to  him 
self,  so  will  it  never  do  harm  to  others ;  he  only 
frets  to  keep  himself  employed,  and  scolds  for  his 
private  amusement. 

Oli.  I  don't  know  that;  but  I'm  sure,  on  some 
occasions,  it  makes  him  look  most  shockingly. 

Croak.  (Discovering  himself ,)  How  does  he  look 

Oli.  Ah!  [now? 

Leon.  Undone. 

Croak.  How  do  I  look  now?  Sir,  I  am  your 
very  humble  servant.  Madam,  I  amyour's.  What, 
you  are  going  oft',  are  you?  Then  first,  if  you 
please,  take  a  word  or  two  from  me  before  you  go. 
Tell  me  first  where  you  are  going?  and  when  you 
have  told  me  that,  perhaps  I  shall  know  as  little 
as  I  did  before. 

Leon.  If  that  be  so,  our  answer  might  but  increase 
your  displeasure.without  adding  to  your  information. 

Croak.  I  want  no  information  from  you,  puppy; 
and  you  too,  good  madam,  what  answer  have  you 
got,  eh?  (A  cry  without,  "Stop  him.")  I  think 
1  heard  a  noise.  My  friend,  Honeywood,  without 
— has  he  seized  the  incendiary  ?  Ah !  no ;  for  now 
I  hear  no  more  on't. 

Leon.  Honeywood  without!  Then,  sir,  it  was 
Mr.  Honeywood  that  directed  you  hither? 

Croak.  No,  sir,  it  was  Mr.  Honeywood  conducted 

Leon.  Then,  sir,  he's  a  villain.  [me  hither. 

Croak.  How,  sirrah,  a  villain !  because  he  takes 
most  care  of  your  father?  Honeywood  is  a  friend  to 
the  family,  and  I'll  have  him  treated  as  such. 

Leon.  I  shall  study  to  repay  his  friendship  as  it 
deserves. 

Croak.  Ah!  rogue,  if  you  knew  how  earnestly 
he  entered  into  my  griefs,  you  would  love  him  as  I 
do.  (A  cry  without,  "  Stop  him.")  Fire  and  fury  ! 
they  have  seized  the  incendiary  ;  they  have  the 
villain,  the  incendiary  in  view.  Stop  him,  stop  an 
incendiary,  a  murderer !  stop  him !  [Exit. 

Oli.  Oh,  my  terrors  !  what  can  this  new  tumult 
mean? 


Leon.  Some  new  mark,  I  suppose,  of  Mr.  Ho 
neywood's  sincerity  ;  but  we  shall  have  satisfac 
tion  ;  he  shall  give  ine  instant  satisfaction. 

OK.  It  must  not  be,  my  Leontine  ;  whatever  be 
our  fate,  let  us  not  add  guilt  to  our  misfortunes  : 
you  must  forgive  him. 

Leon.  Forgive  him  !  Has  he  not  in  every  instance 
betrayed  us  T  Forced  me  to  borrow  money  from 
him,  which  appears  a  mere  trick  to  delay  us?  pro 
mised  to  keep  my  father  engaged  till  we  were  out 
of  danger,  and  here  brought  him  to  the  very  scene 
of  our  escape?  [taken. 

Oli.  Don't  be  precipitate ;   we  may  yet  be  mis- 
Enter  Postboy,   dragging  in  JARVIS,  followed  by 
HONEYWOOD. 

Post.  Ay,  master,  we  have  him  fast  enough  : 
here  is  the  incendiary  dog.  I'm  entitled  to  the 
reward.  I'll  take  my  oath  I  saw  him  ask  for  the 
money  at  the  bar,  and  then  run  for  it. 

Honey.  Come,  bring  him  along;  let  us  see  him. 
(Discovers  his  mistake.)  Death!  what's  here? 
Jarvis,  Leontine,  Olivia!  What  can  all  this  mean? 

Jar.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  means  ;  that  I 
was  an  old  fool,  and  that  TOU  are  my  master,  that's 

Honey.  Confusion.  [all. 

Leon.  Yes,  sir,  I  find  you  have  kept  your  word 
with  me.  After  such  baseness,  I  wonder  how  you 
can  venture  to  see  the  man  you  have  injured. 

Honey.  My  dear  Leontine,  by  my  life,  my  honour — 

Leon.  Peace,  peace,  for  shame;  I  know  you, 
sir,  I  know  you.  [just,  I  knew  not — 

Honey.  Why,  won't  you  hear  me?  By  all  that's 

Leon.  Hear  you,  sir!  to  what  purpose?  I  now 
see  through  all  your  low  arts  ;  your  ever  complying 
with  every  opinion ;  your  never  refusing  any  re 
quest;  your  friendship  as  common  as  a  prostitute's 
favours,  and  as  fallacious ;  all  these,  sir,  have 
long  been  contemptible  to  the  world,  and  are  now 
perfectly  so  to  me.  [reaches  me.  (Aside.) 

Honey.  Ha !    contemptible   to  the   world !  that 

Leon.  All  the  seeming  sincerity  of  your  profes 
sions,  I  now  find  were  only  allurements  to  betray  ; 
and  all  your  seeming  regret  for  their  consequences,, 
only  calculated  to  cover  the  cowardice  of  your 
heart.  Draw,  villain ! 

lie-enter  CROAKER,  out  of  breath. 

Croak.  Where  is  the  villain?  Where  is  the  in 
cendiary?  (Seizes  the  Postboy.)  Hold  him  fast,  the 
dog;  he  has  the  gallows  in  his  face.  Come,  you 
dog,  confess;  confess  all,  and  hang  yourself. 

Post.  Zounds!  master,  what  do  you  throttle  me 
for?  [you  resist? 

Croak.   (Beats  him.)  Dog,    do    you  resist?    d» 

Post.  Zounds!  master,  I  m  not  he ;  there's  the 
man  that  we  thought  was  the  rogue,  and  turns  out 
to  be  one  of  the  company. 

Croak.  How? 

Honey.  Mr.  Croaker,  we  have  all  been  under  a 
strange  mistake  here ;  I  find  there  is  nobody  guilty  -r 
it  was  all  an  error;  entirely  an  error  of  our  own. 

Croak.  What,  you  intend  to  bring  them  off,  I 
suppose  ;  I'll  hear  nothing.  [to  hear  reason. 

Honey.  Madam,  you  seem  at  least  calm  enough 

Oli.  Excuse  me. 

Honey.  Good  Jarvi.s,  let  me  then  explain  it  to 
yon.  [is  done? 

Jar.  What  signifies  explanations  when  the  thing 

Honey.  Will  nobody  hear  me  ?  Was  there  ever 
such  a  set,  so  blinded  by  passion  and  prejudice! 
My  good  friend,  I  believe  you'll  be  surprised 
when  I  assure  you — ( To  the  Postboy.) 

Post.  Sure  me  nothing — I'm  sure  of  nothing  but 
a  good  beating. 

Croak.  Come  then,  you,  madam,  if  you  ever 
hope  for  any  favourer  forgiveness,  tell  me  sincerely 
all  you  know  of  this  affair. 

OK.  Unhappily,  sir,  I'm  but  too  much  the  cause 
of  your  suspicions;  you  see  before  you,  sir,  one 
that  with  false  pretences  has  stept  into  your  fauiil  j 
to  betray  it :  not  your  daughter. 

Croak,  Not  roy  daughter! 
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OH.  Not  your  daughter ;  but  a  mean  deceiver — 
\vho — support  me — I  cannot — 

Honey.  Help — give  her  air. 

Croak.  Ay,  ay,  take  the  young  woman  to  the 
air ;  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head,  whose 
ever  daughter  she  may  be — not  so  bad  as  that  nei 
ther.  [Exeunt  all  but  Croaker.]  Yes,  yes,  all's 
out;  I  now  see  the  whole  affair ;  my  son  is  either 
married,  or  going  to  be  so,  to  this  lady,  whom  he 
imposed  upon  me  as  his  sister.  Ay,  certainly  so. 
And  yet  I  don't  find  it  afflicts  me  so  much  as  one 
might  think  ;  there's  the  advantage  of  fretting  away 
our  misfortunes  beforehand;  we  never  feel  them 
when  they  come. 

JEnferMissRiCHLANDanrfSiR  WILLIAM  HONEY- 
WOOD. 

Sir  W.  But  how  do  you  know,  madam,  that  my 
nephew  intends  setting  off  from  this  place? 

Miss  R.  My  maid  assured  me  he  was  come  to 
this  inn  ;  and  my  own  knowledge  of  his  intending 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  suggested  the  rest.  But 
what  do  I  see?  my  guardian  here  before  us  !  Who, 
my  dear  sir,  could  have  expected  meeting  you 
here?  to  what  accident  do  we  owe  this  pleasure? 

Croak.  To  a  fool,  I  believe. 

MissR.  But  to  what  purpose  did  you  come? 

Croak.  To  play  the  fool. 

Miss  R.  But  with  whom  ? 

Croak.  With  greater  fools  than  myself. 

MissR.  Explain. 

Croak.  Why,  Mr.  Honeywood  brought  me  here, 
to  do  nothing  now  I  am  here  ;  and  my  son  is  going 
to  be  married  to  I  don't  know  who,  that  is  here  ; 
so  now  you  are  as  wise  as  I  am. 

MissR.  Married!  to  whom,  sir? 

Croak.  To  Olivia ;  my  daughter,  as  I  took  her 
to  be;  but  who  the  devil  she  is,  or  whose  daughter 
she  is,  I  know  no  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 

Sir  W.  Then,  sir,  it  will  be  enough,  at  present, 
to  assure  you,  that,  both  in  point  of  birth  and  for 
tune,  the  young  lady  is  at  least  your  son's  equal, 
t  by  her  father,  Sir  James  Woodville— 


Being  left  by  her  fat 

Croak.  Sir  James  Woodville!  What,  of  the  west? 
Sir  W.  Being  left  by  him,  I  say,  to  the  care  of 
a  mercenary  wretch,  whose  only  aim  was  to  secure 
her  fortune  to  himself,  she  was  sent  into  France, 
under  pretence  of  education  ;  and  there  every  art 
was  tried  to  fix  her  for  life  in  a  convent,  contrary 
to  her  inclinations.  Of  this  I  was  informed  upon 
my  arrival  at  Paris  ;  and,  as  I  had  been  once  her 
father's  friend,  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  frustrate 
her  guardian's  base  intentions.  I  had  even  medi 
tated  to  rescue  her  from  his  authority,  when  your 
Aon  stept  in  with  more  pleasing  violence,  gave  her 
liberty,  and  you  a  daughter. 

Croak.  But  I  intend  to  have  a  daughter  of  my 
own  choosing,  sir.  Ayounglady,  sir,  whose  for 
tune,  by  my  interest  with  those  that  have  interest 
will  be  double  what  my  son  has  a  right  to  expect. 
Do  you  know  Mr.  Lofty,  sir  ? 

Sir  W.  Yes,  sir;  and  know  that  you  are  de 
ceived  in  him.  But  step  this  way,  and  I'll  con 
vince  you.  (Croaker  and  Sir  William  Honeywood 
talk  apart.) 

Re-enter  HONEYWOOD. 
Honey.  Obstinate  man,  still  to  persist  in  his  out 
rage  !  Insulted  by  him,  despised  by  all,  I  now  be 
gin  to  grow  contemptible  even  to  myself.  Hov 
have  I  sunk  by  too  great  an  assiduity  to  please 
How  have  I  overtaxed  all  my  abilities,  lest  the  ap 
probation  of  a  single  fool  should  escape  me.  BuJ 
all  is  now  over  ;  I  have  survived  my  reputation 
my  fortune,  my  friendships,  and  nothing  remains 
henceforward  for  me  but  solitude  and  repentance. 

MissR.  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Honeywood,  that  you 
are  setting  off,  without  taking  leave  of  your  friends1 
The  report  is,  that  you  are  quitting  England.  Can 
it  be? 

Honey.  Yes,  madam,  I  leave  you  to  happiness 
to  one  who  loves  you,  and  deserves  your  love ;  to 
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>ne  who  has  power  to  procure  you  affluence,  and 
enerosity  to  improve  your  enjoyment  of  it. 

Miss  R.  And  are  you  sure,  sir,  that  the  gentle- 
lan  you  mean,  is  what  you  describe  him  ? 

Homy.  I  have  the  best  assurances  of  it.    As  for 
me,  weak  and  wavering  as  I  have  been,  obliged 
y  all,  and  incapable  of  serving  any,  what  happi 
ness  can  I  find  but  in  solitude?  what  hope  but  in 
eing  forgotten? 

Miss  R.  A  thousand  !  to  live  among  friends  that 
esteem  you,  whose  happiness  it  will  be  to  be  per 
mitted  to  oblige  you. 

Honey.  No,  madam  ;  my  resolution  is  fixed.  In- 
'eriority  among  strangers  is  easy ;  but  among  those 
•hat  once  were  equals,  insupportable.  Nay,  to 
shew  you  how  far  my  resolution  can  go,  I  can  now 
peak  with  calmness  of  my  former  follies.  I  will 
even  confess,  that,  among  the  number  of  my  other 
presumptions,  I  had  the  insolence  to  think  of  lov- 
"ngyou.  Yes,  madam,  while  I  was  pleading  the 
passion  of  another,  my  heart  was  tortured  with  its 

Miss  R.  You  amaze  me !  [own. 

Honey.  But  you'll  forgive  it,  I  know  you  will ; 
since  the  confession  should  not  have  come  from  me 
even  now,  but  to  convince  you  of  the  sincerity  of 

y  intention  of — never  mentioning  it  more.  (Going.) 

Miss  R.  Stay,  stir,  one  moment.     Ha!   he  here. 
Enter  LOFTY. 

Lofty.  Is  the  coast  clear  ?  None  but  friends.  I 
bave  followed  you  here  with  a  trifling  piece  of  in 
telligence  ;  but  it  goes  no  further,  things  are  not 
yet  ripe  for  a  discovery.  I  have  spirits  working 
at  a  certain  board ;  your  affair  at  the  Treasury  will 
be  done  in  less  than — a  thousand  years.  Mum! 

MissR.  Sooner,  sir,  I  should  hope. 

Lofty.  Why,  yes,  I  believe  it  may,  if  it  falls 
into  proper  hands,  that  know  where  to  push  and 

sere  to  parry  ;  that  know  how  the  land  lies.     Eh, 

Miss  R.  It  is  fallen  into  your's.       [Honeywood ! 

Lofty.  Well*  to  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense, 
your  thing  is  done.  It  is  done,  I  say  ;  that's  all. 
I  have  just  had  assurances  from  Lord  Neverout, 
that  the  claim  has  been  examined,  and  found  ad 
missible.  Quietus  is  the  word,  madam. 

Honey.  But  how?  his  lordship  has  been  at  New 
market  these  ten  days. 

Lofty.  Indeed !  Then  Sir  Gilbert  Goose  must 
have  been  most  d y  mistaken.  I  had  it  of  him. 

Miss  R.  He?  Why,  Sir  Gilbert  and  his  family 
have  been  in  the  country  this  month. 

Lofty.  This  month  ?  It  must  certainly  be  so.  Sir 
Gilbert's  letter  did  come  to  me  from  Newmarket, 
so  that  he  must  have  met  his  lordship  there;  and 
so  it  came  about.  I  have  his  letter  about  me ;  I'll 
read  it  to  you.  (Taking  out  a  large  bundle.)  That's 
from  Paoh  of  Corsica,  that  from  the  Marquis  of 
Sqnilachi.  Have  you  a  mind  to  see  a  letter  from. 
Count  Poniatowski,  now  King  of  Poland?  Honest 


Pon — (Searching.)  O,  sir,  what  are  you  here  too  ? 
I'll  tell  you  what,  honest  friend,  if  you  have  not 
absolutely  delivered  my  letter  to  Sir  William  Ho 
neywood,  you  may  return  it.  The  thing  will  do 
without  him. 

Sir  W.  Sir,  I  have  delivered  it,  and  must  inform 
you,  it  was  received  with  the  most  mortifying 
contempt. 

Croak.  Contempt !  Mr.  Lofty,  what  can  that 
mean? 

Lofty.  Let  him  go  on,  let  him  go  on,  I  say. 
You'll  find  it  come  to  something  presently. 

Sir  W.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  you'll  be  amazed,  if, 
after  waiting  some  time  in  the  anti-chamber,  after 
being  surveyed  with  insolent  curiosity  by  the  pass 
ing  servants,  I  was  at  last  assured,  that  Sir  Wil 
liam  Honeywood  knew  no  such  person,  and  I  must 
certainly  have  been  imposed  upon. 

Lofty.  Good  ;  let  me  die,  very  good.  Ha,  ha,  ha  \ 

Croak.  Now,  for  my  life,  I  can't  find  out  half  the 
goodness  of  it. 

Lofty.  You  can't  ?    Ha,  ha ! 

Croak,  No,  for  the  soul  of  me  ;  I  think  it  was  as 
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confounded  a  bad  answer  as  erer  was  sent  from  one 
private  gentleman  to  another. 

Lofty.  And  so  you  can't  find  out  the  force  of  the 
message?    Wh}',  I  was  in  the  house  at  that  very 
time.     Ha,  ha!   It  was  I  that  sent  that   very  an 
swer  to  my  own  letter.     Ha,  ha ! 
Croak.  Indeed!  How?  why? 
Lofty.  In  one  word,  things  between  Sir  William 
and  me  mast  be  behind  the  curtain.     A  party  has 
many  eyes.     Resides  with  Lord  Buzzard,  I  side 
with  Sir  Gilbert  Goose.   So  that  unriddles  the  mys 
tery,  [cions  are  over. 
Croak.  And  so  it  does,  indeed,  and  all  my  suspi- 
Lofty.  Your  suspicions !    What,  then,  you  have 
been  suspecting,  you  have  been  suspecting,  have 
you?     Mr.  Croaker,  you  and  I   were  friends,  we 
are  friends  no  longer. 

Croak.  As  I  hope  for  your  favour,  I  did  not  mean 
to  offend.  It  escaped  me.  Don't  be  discomposed. 
Lofty.  Zounds,  sir!  but  I  am  discomposed,  and 
will  be  discomposed.  To  be  treated  thus  !  Who 
ami?  Was  it  for  this  I  have  been  dreaded  both 
by  ins  and  outs  7  Have  I  been  libelled  in  the  Ga 
zetteer,  and  praised  in  the  St.  James's?  Have  I 
been  chaired  at  Wildman's,  and  a  speaker  at  Mer 
chant-tailors'  Hall  ?  Have  I  had  my  hand  to  ad 
dresses,  and  my  head  in  the  print-shops,  and  talk 
to  me  of  suspects ! 

Croak.  My  dear  sir,  be  pacified.  What  can  you 
have  but  asking  pardon  ? 

Lofty.  Sir,  I  will  not  be  pacified!  Suspects! 
Who  am  11  To  be  used  thus,  have  I  paid  court 
to  men  in  favour  to  serve  my  friends,  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  Sir  William  Honey  wood,  and  the 
rest  of  the  gang,  and  talk  to  me  of  suspects  !  Who 
em  I,  I  say,  who  am  I? 

Sir  W.  Since,  sir,  you're  so  pressing  for  an  an 
swer,  I'll  tell  you  who  you  are.     A  gentleman,  as 
well  acquainted  with  politics,  as  with  men  in  power ; 
as  wellacquaiuted  with  persons  of  fashion,  as  with 
modesty  ;  with  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  as  with 
truth;  and  with  all,  as  you  are  with  Sir  William 
Honeywood.      I    am  Sir    William    Honeywood. 
(Discovers  his  ensigns  of  the  Bath.) 
Croak.  Sir  William  Honeywood  ! 
Honey.  Astonishment!  my  uncle  !    (Aside.) 
Lofty.  So,  then,  my  confounded  genius  has  been 
all  this  time  only  leading  me  up  to  the  garret,  in 
order  to  fling  me  out  of  the  window. 

Croak.  What,  Mr.  Importance,  and  are  these 
your  works?  Suspect  you!  You  who  have  been 
dreaded  by  the  ins  and  outs.  You  who  have  had 
your  hand  to  addresses,  and  your  head  stuck  up  in 
print-shops.  If  you  were  served  right,  you  should 
have  your  head  stuck  up  in  the  pillory. 

Lofty.  Ay,  stick  it  where  you  will ;  for,  by  the 
lord,  it  cuts  but  a  very  poor  fignre  where  it  sticks 
at  present. 

Sir  W.  Well,  Mr.  Croaker,  I  hope  you  now  see 
how  incapable  this  gentleman  is  of  serving  you, 
and  how  little  Miss  Richland  has  to  expect  from 
his  influence. 

Croak.  Ay,  sir,  too  well  I  see  it,  and  I  can't 
but  say  I  have  had  some  boding  of  it  these  ten 
days.  So,  I'm  resolved,  since  my  son  has  placed 
his  affections  on  a  lady  of  moderate  fortune,  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  choice,  and  not  run  the  hazard  of 
another  Mr.  Lofty,  in  helping  him  to  a  better. 

Sir  W.  I   approve  your  resolution ;    and  here 
they  come  to  receive  a  confirmation  of  your  pardon 
and  eonsent. 
Re-enter  MRS.  CROAKER,  JARVIS,  LEONTINE, 

and  OLIVIA. 

Mrs.  C.  Where's  my  husband  ?  Come,  come, 
lovey,  you  must  forgive  them.  Jarvis  here  has 
been  to  tell  me  the  whole  affair ;  and,  I  say,  you 
must  forgive  them.  Our  own  was  a  stolen  match, 
you  know,  my  dear ;  and  we  never  had  any  reason 
to  repent  of  it. 

Croak.  I  wish  we  could  both  say  so ;  however 
this  gentleman,  Sir  William  Honeywood,  has  been 


Beforehand  with  you  in  obtaining  their  pardon.  So, 
f  the  two  poor  fools  have  a  mind  to  marry,  I  think, 
we  can  tack  them  together  without  crossing  the 
Tweed  for  it.  (Joining  their  hands.) 

Leon.  How  blest. and  unexpected!  What,  what 
can  we  say  to  such  goodness?  B-jt  our  future 
obedience  shall  be  the  best  reply.  And,  as  for 
this  gentleman,  to  whom  we  owe — 

Sir  W.  Excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  interrupt  your 
thanks,  as  I  have  here  an  interest  that  calls  me. 
(Turning  to  Honeywood.)  Yes,  sir,  you  are  sur 
prised  to  see  me;  and  I  own  that  a  desire  of  cor 
recting  jour  follies  led  me  hither.  I  saw,  with 
indignation,  the  errors  of  a  mind  that  only  sought 
applause  from  others  ;  that  easiness  of  disposition, 
which,  though  inclined  to  the  right,  had  not  cou 
rage  to  condemn  the  wrong.  I  saw,  with  regret, 
those  splendid  errors,  that  still  took  name  from 
some  neighbouring  duty.  Your  charity,  that  was 
but  injustice ;  your  benevolence,  that  was  but 
weakness ;  and  your  friendship  but  credulity.  I 
saw,  with  regret,  great  talents  and  extensive  learn 
ing  only  employed  to  add  sprightliness  to  error,  and 
increase  your  perplexities.  I  saw  your  mind  with 
a  thousand  natural  charms  ;  but  the  greatness  of 
its  beauty  served  only  to  heighten  my  pity  for  its 
prostitution. 

Honey.  Cease  to  upbraid  me,  sir;  I  have  for 
some  time  but  too  strongly  felt  the  justice  of  your 
reproaches.  But  there  is  one  way  still  left  me. 
Yes,  sir,  I  have  determined,  this  very  hour,  to 
quit,  for  ever,  a  place  where  I  have  made  myself 
the  voluntary  slave  of  all;  and  to  seek  among 
strangers  that  fortitude  which  may  give  strength 
to  the  mind,  and  marshal  all  its  dissipated  virtues. 
Yet,  ere  I  depart,  permit  me  to  solicit  favour  for 
this  gentleman;  who,  notwithstanding  what  has 
happened,  has  laid  me  under  the  most  signal  obli 
gations.  Mr.  Lofty — 

Lofty.  Mr.  Honeywood,  I'm  resolved  upon  a 
reformation,  as  well  as  you.  I  now  begin  to  15nd, 
that  the  man  who  first  invented  the  art  of  speaking 
truth  was  a  much  cunninger  fellow  than  I  thought 
him.  And  to  prove  that  I  design  to  speak  truth 
for  the  future,  I  must  no-.v  assure  you,  that  you 
owe  your  late  enlargement  to  another  ;  as,  upon  my 
soul,  I  had  no  hand  in  the  matter.  So  now,  if  any 
of  the  company  has  a  mind  for  preferment,  lie  may 
take  my  place.  I'm  determined  to  resign.  [Exit. 

Honey.  How  have  I  been  deceived7 

Sir  W.  No,  sir,  you  have  been  obliged  to  a 
kinder,  fairer  friend  for  that  favour.  To  Miss 
Richland.  Would  she  complete  our  joy,  and  make 
the  man  she  has  honoured  by  her  friendship,  happy 
in  her  love,  I  should  then  forget  all,  and  be  as 
blest  as  the  welfare  of  my  dearest  kinsman  can 
make  me. 

MissR.  After  what  is  past,  it  would  be  but  af 
fectation  to  pretend  to  indifference.  Yes,  I  will 
own  an  attachment,  which  I  find  was  more  than 
friendship.  And  if  my  entreaties  cannot  alter  his 
resolution  to  quit  the  country,  I  will  even  try  if 
my  hand  has  not  power  to  detain  him.  (Giving  her 
hand.) 

Honey.  Heavens !  how  can  I  have  deserved  all 
this?  How  express  my  happiness,  my  gratitude  1 
Amomentlike  this  overpays  an  age  of  apprehension. 

Croak.  Well,  now  I  see  content  in  every  face; 
but  heaven  send  we  be  all  belter  this  day  three 
months. 

Sir  W.  Henceforth,  nephew,  learn  to  respect 
yourself.  He  who  seeks  only  for  applause  from 
without,  has  all  the  happiness  in  another's  keeping. 

Honey.  Yes,  sir,  I  now  too  plainly  perceive  my 
errors:  my  vanity,  in  attempting  to  please  all, 
by  fearing  to  oft'end  any  ;  my  meanness  in  approv 
ing  folly,  lest  fools  should  disapprove.  Hence 
forth,  therefore,  it  shall  be  my  study  to  reserve 
my  pity  for  real  distress ;  my  friendship  for  true 
merit ;  and  love  for  her  who  first  taught  me  what 
it  is  to  be  happy.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 
Enter  CHARLOTTE  WELDON,  in  mans  clothes, 

following  LUCY. 

Lucy.  What  will  this  come  to  ?  what  can  it  end 
in  ?  You  have  persuaded  me  to  leave  dear  England, 
and  dearer  London,  the  place  of  the  world  most 
worthy  living  in,  to  follow  you,  a  husband-hunting, 
into  America:  I  thought  husbands  grew  in  these 
plantations. 

Char.  Why,   so  they  do,   as  thick  as  oranges 
ripening  one  under  another.  Week  after  week  they 
drop  into  some  woman's  mouth.     'Tis  but  a  little 
patience,  spreading  your  apron  in  expectation,  and 
one  of  them  will  fall  into  your  lap  at  last. 
Lucy.  Ay,  say  you  so,  indeed! 
Char.  But  you  have  left  dear  London,  you  say  ; 
pray,  what  have  you  left  in  London  that  was  very 
dear  to  you,  that  had  not  left  you  before? 
Lucy.  Speak  for  yourself,  sister. 
Char.  Nay,  I'll  keep  you  in  countenance.     The 
young  fellows,  you  know,  the  dearest  part  of  the 
town,  and  without  whom  London  had  been  a  wil 
derness  to  you  and  me,  had  forsaken  us  a  great 
while.  [had  us. 

Lucy.  Forsaken  us  !  I  don't  know  that  ever  they 
Char.  Forsaken  us  the  worst  way,  child  ;  that  is, 
did  not  think  us  worth  having :  they  neglected  us, 
no  longer  designed  upon  us,  they  were  tired  of  us. 
Women  in  London  are  like  the  rich  silks,  they  are 
out  of  fashion  a  great  while  before  they  wear  out. 
Lucy.  The  devil  take  the  fashion,  I  say. 
Char.  You  may  tumble  them  over  and  over  at 
their  first  coming  up,  and  never  disparage  their 
price;   bat  they  fall,  upon   wearing  immediately, 
lower  and  lower  in  their  value,  till  they  come  to  the 
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broker  at  last.  To  prevent  which,  with  what  youth, 
and  beauty  were  left,  some  experience,  and  the 
small  remainder  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  piece, 
which  amounted  to  bare  two  hundred  between  us 
both,  I  persuaded  you  to  bring  your  person  for  a 
venture  to  the  Indies.  Everything  has  succeeded 
in  our  voyage  :  I  pass  for  your  brother;  one  of  the 
richest  planters  here  happening  to  die  just  as  we 
landed,  I  have  claimed  kindred  with  him  ;  so  with 
out  making  his  will,  he  has  left  ns  the  credit  of  his 
relation  to  trade  upon  :  we  pass  for  his  cousins, 
coming  here  to  Surinam  chiefly  upon  his  invitation  : 
we  live  in  reputation;  have  the  best  acquaintance 
in  the  place;  and  we  shall  see  our  account  in't,  I 
warrant  you. 

Lucy.  I  must  rely  upon  you. 

Enter  WIDOW  LACKITT. 

Widow  L.  Mr.  Weldon,  your  servant.  Your 
servant,  Mrs.  Lucy  :  I  am  an  ill  visitor,  but  'tis  not 
too  late,  I  hope,  to  bid  yon  welcome  to  this  side  of 
the  world.  (Salutes  Lucy.) 

Char.  'Gadso!  I  be*  your  pardon,  widow,  I 
should  have  done  the  civilities  of  my  house  before  ; 
but,  as  you  say,  'tis  not  too  late,  I  hope.  (Going  to 
kiss  her.) 

Widow  L.  What,  you  think  now  this  was  a  civil 
way  of  begging  a  kiss  ;  and  by  my  troth,  if  it  were, 
I  see  no  harm  in't:  'tis  a  pitiful  favour  indeed  that 
is  not  worth  asking  for ;  though  I  have  known  "a 
woman  speak  plainer  before  now,  and  not  under 
stood  neither. 

Char.  Not  under  my  roof.    Have  at  you  widow. 

Widow  L.  W  by,  that's  well  said ;  spoke  like  a 
younger  brother,  that  deserves  to  have  a  widow. 
(Char,  kisies  her.)  You're  a  younger  brother,  I 
know  by  your  kissing. 
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Char.  How  so,  pray? 

Widow  L.  Why,  you  kiss  as  if  you  expected  to 
be  paid  for't.  You  stfek  so  close,  there's  no  getting 
rid  of  you. 

Char.  I  am  akin  to  a  younger  brother. 

Widow  L.  So  much  the  better:  we  widows  are 
commonly  the  better  for  younger  brothers. 

Lucy.  Better  or  worse,  most  of  you.  But  you 
won't  be  much  the  better  for  him,  I  can  tell  you. 
(Aside.) 

Char.  I  was  a  younger  brother;  but  an  uncle  of 
my  mother's  has  maliciously  left  me  an  estate,  and 
I'm  afraid,  spoiled  my  fortune. 

Widow  L.  No,  no ;  an  estate  will  never  spoil 
your  fortune;  I  have  a  good  estate  myself,  thank 
heaven  and  a  kind  husband  that  left  it  behind  him. 

Char.  Thank  heaven  that  took  him  away  from  it, 
widow,  and  left  you  behind  him. 

Widow  L.  Nay,  heaven's  will  must  be  done;  he's 
in  a  better  place. 

Char.  A  better  place  for  you,  no  doubt  on't. 
Now  you  may  look  about  you ;  choose  for  your 
self,  Mrs. Lackitt,  that's  your  business;  for  I  know 
you  design  to  marry  again. 

Widow  L.  Nay,  I'll  do  nothing  rashly;  I'll  resolve 
against  nothing.  The  devil,  they  say,  is  very  busy 
upon  these  occasions,  especially  with  the  widows. 
But,  if  I  am  to  be  tempted,  it  must  be  with  a  young 
man,  I  promise  you.  Mrs.  Lucy,  your  brother  is  a 
very  pleasant  gentleman ;  I  came  about  business  to 
him,  but  he  turns  everything  into  merriment. 

Char.  Business,  Mrs.  Lackitt?  Then  I  know 
you  would  have  me  to  yourself.  Pray,  leave  us 
together,  sister.  [Exit  Lucy.~\  What  am  I  drawing 
upon  myself  here?  (Aside.) 

Widow  L.  You  have  taken  a  very  pretty  house 
here ;  everything  so  neat  about  you  already.  I  hear 
you  are  laying  out  for  a  plantation. 

Char.  Why,  yes,  truly,  I  like  the  country,  and 
would  buy  a  plantation,  if  I  could  reasonably. 

Widow  L.  Oh  !  by  all  means,  reasonably. 

Char.  If  I  could  have  one  to  my  mind,  I  would 
think  of  settling  among  you. 

Widow  L.  Oh  !  you  can't  do  better.  Indeed,  we 
can't  pretend  to  have  so  good  company  for  you  as 
you  had  in  England ;  but  we  shall  make  very  much 
of  you.  For  my  own  part,  I  assure  you,  I  shall 
think  myself  very  happy  to  be  more  particularly 
known  to  you. 

Char.  Dear  Mrs.  Lackitt,  you  do  me  too  much 
honour. 

Widow  L.  Then  as  to  a  plantation,  Mr.  Weldon, 
you  know  I  have  several  to  dispose  of.  Mr.  Lackitt, 
I  thank  him,  has  left,  though  I  say  it,  the  richest 
widow  upon  the  place  ;  therefore,  I  may  afford  to 
use  you  better  than  other  people  can.  You  shall 
Lave  one  upon  any  reasonable  terms,  Mr.  Weldon. 
Well,  I  like  that  name  of  your's  exceedingly,  Mr. 
Weldon. 

Char.  My  name! 

Widow  L.  Oh,  exceedingly!  If  anything  could 
persuade  me  to  alter  my  own  name,  I  verily  believe 
nothing  in  the  world  would  do  it  so  toon  as  to  be 
called  Mrs.  Weldon. 

Char.  I'm  glad  you  like  my  name. 

Widow  L.  Of  all  things.  But  then  there's  the 
misfortune,  one  cannot  change  one's  name  without 
changing  one's  condition. 

Char.  You  hardly  think  it  worth  that,  I  believe. 

Widow  L.  Think  it  worth  what,  sir?  changing  my 
condition  1  indeed,  sir,  I  think  it  worth  everything. 
But,  alas  !  Mr.  Weldon,  I  have  buried  my  poor 
dear  husband  but  six  weeks ;  poor  dear  creature !  I 
loved  him  sincerely  :  'tis  too  soon  to  think  of  chang 
ing  one's  condition  yet;  indeed  it  is:  pray  don't 
desire  it  of  me;  not  but  that  you  may  persuade  me 
to  anything  sooner  than  any  person  in  the  world — 

Char.  Who,  I,  Mrs.  Lackitt  1 

Widow  L.  Indeed  you  may,  Mr.  Weldon,  sooner 
than  any  man  living.  Lord!  there's  a  great  deal  in 


saving  a  decency  ;  I  never  minded  it  before.  Well, 
I  am  glad  yon  spoke  first,  to  excuse  my  modesty. 
Now  I  will  own  to  you  (but  I  won't  confess  nei 
ther,)  I  have  had  a  great  respect  for  you  a  great 
while.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ;  and  I  must  declare 
to  you,  indeed  I  must,  if  you  desire  to  dispose  of 
all  I  have  in  the  world,  in  an  honourable  way,  my 
fortune  and  person,  (  if  you  won't  understand  me 
without  telling  you  so,)  are  both  at  your  service. 
'Gadso !  another  time — 

Enter  STAN  MORE. 

Stan.  So,  Mrs.  Lackitt,  your  widowhood's  wean 
ing  apace ;  I  see  which  way  'tis  going.  Weldon, 
you're  a  happy  man.  The  women  and  their  favours 
come  home  to  you. 

Widow  L.  A  fiddle  of  favour,  Mr.  Stanmore ;  I 
am  a  lone  woman,  you  know  it,  left  in  a  great  deal 
of  business,  and  business  must  be  followed  or  lost. 
I  have  several  stocks  and  plantations  upon  my 
hands,  and  other  things  to  dispose  of,  which  Mr. 
Weldon  may  have  occasion  for. 

Char.  We  were  just  upon  the  brink  of  a  bargain 
as  you  came  in. 

Stan.  Let  me  drive  it  on  for  you. 

Char.  So  you  must,  I  believe,  you  or  somebody 
for  me. 

Stan.  I'll  stand  by  you :  I  understand  more  of 
this  business  than  yon  can  pretend  to. 

Char.  I  don't  pretend  to  it;  'tis  quite  out  of  my 
way,  indeed. 

Stan.  If  the  widow  gets  you  to  herself,  she  will 
certainly  be  too  hard  for  you  :  I  know  her  of  old ; 
she  has  no  concience  in  a  corner ;  a  very  Jew  in  a 
bargain. 

Char.  Is  this  true,  widow? 

Widow  L.  Speak  as  you  find,  Mr.  Weldon  ;  I 
have  offered  you  very  fair ;  think  upon't,  and  let 
me  hear  of  you  ;  the  sooner  the  better,  Mr.  Weldon. 

[Exit. 

Stan.  I  assure  you,  my  friend,  she'll  cheat  you  if 
she  can. 

Char.  I  don't  know  that,  but  I  can  cheat  her  if 
I  will. 

Stan.  Cheat  her!  How? 

Char.  I  can  marry  her ;  and  then  I  am  sure  I  have 
it  in  my  power  to  cheat  her. 

Stan.  Can  you  marry  her? 

Char.  Yes)  faith !  so  she  says :  her  pretty  person 
and  fortune  (which,  one  with  the  other,  you  know, 
are  not  contemptible,)  are  both  at  my  service. 

Stan.  Contemptible !  very  considerable,  egad ! 
very  desirable ;  why,  she's  worth  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  man ;  a  clear  estate ;  no  charge  upon't,  but 
a  boobily  son.  He,  indeed,  was  to  have  half;  but 
his  father  begot  him,  and  she  breeds  him  up  not  to 
know  or  have  more  than  she  has  a  mind  to. 

Char.  There's  a  great  deal  to  be  made  of  this. 


Stan.  A  handsome  fortune  may  be  made  on't; 
and  I  advise  you  to't  by  all  means. 

Char.  To  marry  her!  an  old  wanton  witch!  I 
hate  her. 

Stan.  No  matter  for  that;  let  her  go  to  the  devil 
for  you.  She'll  cheat  her  son  of  a  good  estate  for 
you:  that's  a  perquisite  of  a  widow's  portion  always. 

Char.  I  have  a  design,  and  will  follow  her  at 
least,  till  T  have  a  pennyworth  of  the  plantation. 

Stan.  I  speak  as  a  friend  when  I  advise  you  to 
marry  her,  for  'tis  directly  against  the  interest  of 
my  own  family.  My  cousin  Jack  has  belaboured 
her  a  good  while  that  way. 

Char.  What !  honest  Jack  1  I'll  not  hinder  him. 
I'll  give  over  the  thoughts  of  her. 

Stan.  He'll  make  nothing  on't ;  she  does  not  care 
for  him.  I'm  glad  you  have  her  in  your  power. 

Char.  I  may  be  a'ble  to  serve  him. 

Stan.  Here's  a  ship  come  into  the  river;  I  was 
in  hopes  it  had  been  from  England. 

Char.  From  England? 

Sfan.  No ;  I  was  disappointed ;  I  long  to  nee  this 
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handsome  coasin  of  jour's:  the  picture  you  gave 
me  of  her  has  charmed  me. 

Char.  You'll  see  whether  it  has  flattered  her  or 
no,  in  a  little  time.  If  she  be  recovered  of  that  ill 
ness  that  was  the  reason  of  her  staying  behind  us, 
I  know  she  will  come  with  the  first  opportunity. 
We  shall  see  her,  or  hear  of  her  death. 

Stan.  We'll  hope  the  best.  The  ships  from 
England  are  expected  every  day. 

Char.  What  ship  is  this? 

Stan.  A  rover,  a  buccaneer,  a  trader  in  slaves  : 
that's  the  commodity  we  deal  in,  you  know.  If 
you  have  a  curiosity  to  see  our  manner  of  market 
ing,  I'll  wait  upon  you. 

Char.  We'll  take  my  sister  with  us.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — An  open  Place. 
Enter  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  and  BLANDFORD. 

Lieut.  There's  no  resisting  your  fortune,  Bland- 
ford  ;  you  draw  all  the  prizes. 

Bland.  I  draw  for  our  lord  governor ;  you  know 
his  fortune  favours  me. 

Lieut.  I  grudge  him  nothing  this  time ;  but  if 
fortune  had  favoured  me  in  the  last  sale,  the  fair 
slave  had  bef-n  mine;  (Jlemene  had  been  mine. 

Bland.  Are  you  still  in  love  with  her? 

Lieut.  Every  day  more  in  love  with  her. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  DRIVER,  teased  and  pulled  about  by 
WIDOW  LACKITT  and  several  Planters,  at  one 
door;  at  another,  CHARLOTTE  WELDON,  dressed 
in  man's  clothes,  LUCY,  STAN  MORE,  and  JACK 
STANMORE. 
Widow  L.  Here  have  I  six  slaves  in  my  lot,  and 

not  a  man  among  them ;  all  women  and  children ; 

what  can  I  do  with  'em,  Captain? 

1  Plan.  I  have  all  men  in  mine.    Pray,  Captain, 
let  the  men  and  women  be  mingled  together,  for 
the  good  of  the  plantation. 

2  Plan.  Ay,  ay;  a  man  and  a  woman,  Captain, 
for  the  good  of  the  plantation. 

Capt.  D.  Let  them  mingle  together,  and  be  d — d ; 
what  care  I.  Would  you  have  me  a  pimp  for  the 
good  of  the  plantation  1 

1  Plan.  I  am  a  constant  customer,  Captain. 

Widow  L.  I  am  always  ready  money  to  you, 
Captain. 

1  Plan.  For  that  matter,  mistress,  my  money  is 
as  ready  as  your's. 

Widow  L.  Pray  hear  me,  Captain. 

Capt.  D.  Look  you,  I  have  done  my  part  by  you  ; 
I  have  brought  the  number  of  slaves  I  bargained 
for ;  if  your  lots  have  not  pleased  you,  you  must 
draw  again  among  yourselves. 

3  Plan.  I  am  contented  with  my  lot. 

4  Plan.  I  am  very  well  satisfied. 

H  Plan.  We'll  have  no  drawing  again. 

Widow  L.  Ay,  but— 

Capt.  D.  Do  you  hear,  mistress  ?  yon  may  hold 
your  tongue ;  for  my  part,  I  expect  my  money. 

Widow  L.  Captain,  nobody  questions  or  scruples 
the  payment;  but  I  won't  hold  my  tongue ;  'tis  too 
much  to  pray  and  pay  too  ;  one  may  speak  for  one's 
own,  I  hope. 

Capt.  D.  Well,  what  would  you  say? 

Widow  L.  I  say  no  more  than  I  can  make  out. 

Capt.  D.  Out  with  it  then. 

Widow  L.  I  say  things  have  not  been  so  fair 
carried  as  they  might  have  been.  How  do  I  know 
but  you  have  juggled  together  in  my  absence  ?  You 
drew  the  lots  before  I  came,  I'm  sure. 

Capt.  D.  That's  your  own  fault,  mistress ;  you 
might  have  come  sooner. 

Widow  L.  Then  here's  a  prince,  as  they  say, 
among  the  slaves,  and  you  set  him  down  to  go  as  a 
common  man. 

Cant.  D.  I'll  warrant  you. 

Widow  L.  Sir,  you're  a  scurvy  fellow,  to  talk  at 
this  rate  to  me.  If  my  husband  were  alive,  gads- 
bodikins  !  you  would  not  use  me  so,  Marry  come 


«  here,  who  are  you,  I  trow!  You  begin  to  think 
yourself  a  captain,  forsooth,  because  we  call  yon 
so.  You  forget  yourself  as  fast  as  you  can  ;  but  I 
remember  you;  I  know  you  for  a  pitiful,  paltry 
fellow  as  you  are,  an  upstart  to  prosperity ;  one 
that  is  but  just  come  acquainted  with  cleanliness, 
and  that  never  saw  five  shillings  of  your  own  with 
out  deserving  to  be  hanged  for  them. 

Lieut.  She  has  given  you  a  broadside,  Captain  ; 
you'll  stand  up  to  her. 

Capt.  D.  Hang  her!  I'll  come  no  nearer. 

Widow  L.  By  this  good  light,  it  would  make  a 
woman  do  a  thing  she  never  designed ;  marry 
again,  though  she  were  sure  to  repent  it,  and  be 
revenged  of  such  a —  [serve  you? 

Jack  S.  What's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Lackittl  can  I 

Widow  L.  No,  no  ;  you  can't  serve  me  :  you  are 
for  serving  yourself,  I'm  sure.  Pray  go  about  your 
business.  Lord!  how  can  you  be  so  troublesome  ; 
nay,  so  unconscionable,  to  think  that  every  rich 
widow  must  throw  herself  away  upon  a  young  fel 
low  that  has  nothing? 

Stan.  Jack,  you  are  answered,  I  suppose. 

Jack  S.  I'll  have  another  pluck  at  her. 

Widow  L.  Mr.  Weldon,  I  am  a  little  disconcert 
ed  ;  but  pray  bring  your  sister  to  dine  with  me. 
'Gad's  my  life  !  I'm  out  of  all  patience  with  that  pi 
tiful  fellow.  My  flesh  rises  at  him;  I  can't  stay  in 
the  place  where  he  is.  [Exit. 

Bland.  Captain,  you  have  used  the  widow  very 
familiarly. 

Capt.  D.  This  is  my  way  ;  I  have  no  design,  and 
therefore  am  not  over  civil.  If  she  had  ever  a  hand 
some  daughter  to  wheedle  her  out  of,  or  if  I  could 
make  anything  of  her  booby  son — 

Char.  I  may  improve  that  hint,  and  make  some 
thing  of  him.  (Aside.) 

Lieut.  She's  very  rich. 

Capt.  D.  I'm  rich  myself.  She  has  nothing  that 
I  want;  I  have  no  leaks  to  stop.  Old  women  are 
fortune-menders.  I  have  made  a  good  voyage,  and 
would  reap  the  fruits  of  my  labour.  We  plough 
the  deep,  my  masters  ;  but  our  harvest  is  on  shore. 
I  am  for  a  young  woman. 

Stan.  Look  about,  Captain  ;  there's  one  ripe,  and 
ready  for  the  sickle. 

Capt.  D.  A  woman,  indeed  :  I  will  be  acquainted 
with  her.  Who  is  she? 

Char.  My  sister,  sir. 

Capt.  D.  Would  I  were  akin  to  her  :  if  she  were 
my  sister,  she  should  never  go  out  of  the  family. 
What  say  you,  mistress?  You  expect  I  should 
marry  you,  I  suppose  ? 

Lucy.  I  sha'n't  be  disappointed,  if  you  don't. 
(Turns  away.) 

Char.  She  won't  break  her  heart,  sir. 

Capt.  D.  But  I  mean— (Follows  Lucy.) 

Char.  And  I  mean — (goes  between  Capt.  D.  and 
Lucy)  that  you  must  not  think  of  her  without  mar 
rying. 

Capt.  D.  I  mean  so,  too. 

Char.  Why,  then,  your  meaning's  out. 

Capt.  D.  You're  very  short. 

Char.  I  will  grow,  and  be  taller  for  you. 

Capt.  JD.  I  shall  grow  angry  and  swear. 

Char.  You'll  catch  no  fish,  then. 

Capt.  D.  I  don't  well  know  whether  he  design* 
to  affront  me  or  no. 

Stan*  No,  no  ;  he's  a  little  familiar;  'tis  his  way. 

Capt.  D.  Say  you  so?  I  can  be  as  familiar  as  he, 
if  that  be  it.  Well,  sir,  look  upon  me  full.  How 
do  you  like  me  for  a  brother-in-law? 

Char.  Why  yes,  you'll  do  my  business,  (turning 
him  about)  if  we  can  agree  about  my  sister's. 

Capt.  D.  I  don't  know  whether  your  sister  will 
like  me  or  not :  I  can't  say  much  to  her ;  but  I 
have  money  enough  ;  and  if  you  are  her  brother, 
as  yon  seem  to  be  akin  to  her,  I  know  that  will 
recommend  me  to  you. 

Char.  This  is  your  market  for  slaves  j  my  sister 
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is  a  free  woman,  aud  mast  not  be  disposed  of  in 
public.  You  shall  be  welcome  to  my  house,  if  you 
plense;  and,  upon  better  acquaintance,  if  my  sis 
ter  likes  you,  and  I  like  your  offers  — 

Capt.D.  Very  well,  sir,  I'll  come  and  see  her. 

Lieut.  Where  are  the  slaves,  Captain?  they  are 
long  a- coming. 

Bland.  And  who  is  this  prince  that's  fallen  to 
my  lot  for  the  lord-governor  ?  Let  me  know  some 
thing  of  him,  tl»at  I  may  treat  him  accordingly.— 
Who  is  he? 

Cart.D.  He's  the  devil  of  a  fellow,  I  can  tell 
you  ;  a  prince  every  inch  of  him  :  you  have  paid 
dear  enough  for  him  for  all  the  good  he'll  do  you  : 
I  was  forced  to  clap  him  in  irons,  and  did  not  think 
the  ship  safe  neither.  You  are  in  hostility  with  the 
Indians,  they  say;  they  threaten  you  daily:  you 
had  best  have  an'eve  upon  him. 

Bland.  But  who'is  he  ? 

Lieut.  And  how  do  you  know  him  to  be  a  prince? 

Copt.  1).  He  is  son  and  heir  to  the  great  king  of 
Angola,  a  mischievous  monarch  in  those  parts: 
who,  by  his  good  will,  would  never  let  any  of  his 
neighbours  be  in  quiet.  Thin  son  was  his  general, 
a  plaguy  Hunting  fellow.  I  have  formerly  had 
dealings  with  him  for  slaves,  which  he  took  pri 
soners,  and  have  got  pretty  roundly  by  him.  But 
the  wars  being  at  an  end,  and  nothing  more  to  be 
got  by  the  trade  of  that  country,  I  made  bold  to 
bring  the  prince  along  with  me. 

Lieut.  How  could  you  do  that? 

Bland.  What!  steal  a  prince  out  of  his  own 
•country?  Impossible! 

Capt.  D.  'Twas  hard  indeed  ;  but  I  did  it.  You 
must  know  this  Oroonoko —  • 

Bland.  Is  that  is  name? 

Cnpt.D.  Ay,  Oroonoko. 

Lifnt.  Oroonoko. 

Cupt.D.  Is  naturally  inquisitive  about  the  men 
and  manners  of  the  white  nations.  Because  I 
could  give  him  some  account  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  world,  J  grew  very  much  into  bis  favour  :  in 
return  of  so  great  an  honour,  you  know,  I  could 
do  no  less,  upon  my  coming  away,  than  invite  him 
him  on  board  me.  Never  having  been  in  a  ship, 
he  appointed  his  time,  and  I  prepared  iny  enter 
tainment.  He  came  the  next  evening,  as  private 
as  he  could,  with  about  some  twenty  along  with 
bim.  The  punch  went  round  ;  and  as  many  of  his 
attendants  as  would  be  dangerous,  I  sent  dead 
drunk  on  shore  ;  the  rest  we  secured}  and  so  you 
have  the  Prince  Oroonoko. 

Bland.  Unheard  of  villany! 

Stan.  Barbarous  treachery! 

Lieut.  But,  Captain,  methinks  you  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  pains  for  this  Prince  Oroonoko  ; 
why  did  you  part  with  him  at  the  common  rate  of 
slaves? 

Capt.  D.  Why,  Lientenant-Governor,  I'll  tell 
you:  I  did  design  to  carry  him  to  England,  to  have 
shewed  him  there ;  but  I  found  him  troublesome 
upon  my  hands,  and  I'm  gjad  I'm  rid  of  him.  Ob, 
oh!  hark  !  they  come. 

Enter  black  Slaves,  Men,  Women,  and  Children; 
A  BO  AN  and  others  of  Oroonoko' s  attendants,  and 
OROONOKO  in  chains. 

Lucy.  Are  all  these  wretches  slaves  ? 

Stan.  All  sold,  they  and  their  posterity,  all  slaves. 

Lucy.  O  miserable  fortune ! 

Bland.  Most  of  them  know  no  better ;  they  were 
born  so,  and  only  change  their  masters.  But  a 
prince,  born  only  to  command,  betrayed  and  sold, 
my  heart  drops  blood  for  him. 

Capt.  D.  Now,  governor,  here  he  comes ;  pray 
observe  him, 

Oroo.  So,  sir,  you  have  kept  your  word  with 
me.  (To  Capt.  D.) 

Capt.  D.  I  am  a  better  Christian,  I  thank  you, 
f*U  to  keep  it  with  a  heathen. 


Oroo.  You  are  a  Christian;  be  a  Christian  still. 
If  you  have  any  god  that  teaches  you 
To  break  your  word,  I  need  not  curse  you  more : 
Let  him  cheat  yon,  as  you  are  false  to  me. 
You  faithful  followers  of  my  better  fortune, 
We  have  been  fellow-soldiers  in  the  Held  ; 

(Embracing  his  Friends.) 

Now  we  are  fellow- slaves.     This  last  farewell. 
Be  sure  of  one  thing  that  will  comfort  us, 
Whatever  world  we  are  next  thrown  upon 
Cannot  be  worse  than  this. 

[All  the  Slaves  go  off  but  Oroonoko. 

Capt.  D.  You  see  what  a  horrible  Pagan  he  is, 
governor :  but  I  took  care  that  none  of  his  follow 
ers  should  be  in  the  same  lot  with  him,  for  fear 
they  should  undertake  some  desperate  action,  to 
the  danger  of  the  colony. 

Oroo.   Live  still  in  fear;  it  is  the  villain's  curse, 
And  will  revenge  my  chains;  fear  even  me, 
Who  have  no  power  to  hurt  thee.     Nature  abhors, 
And  drives  thee  out  from  the  society 
And  commerce  of  mankind,  for  breach  of  faith. 
Men  live  and  prosper  but  in  mutual  trust, 
A  confidence  of  one  another'*  truth  ; 
That  thou  hast  violated.    I  have  done'; 
I  know  my  fortune,  and  submit  to  it. 

Lit' ut.  Sir,  I  am  sorry  for  your  fortune,  and 
would  help  it  if  I  could. 

Bland.  Take  off  his  chains.  You  know  your 
condition  ;  but  you  are  fallen  into  honourable 
hands  :  you  are  the  lord-governor's  slave,  who  will 
use  you  nobly  ;  in  his  absence,  it  shall  be  my  care 
to  serve  you.  (Blandford  applying  to  him.) 

Oroo.  I  hear  you,  but  I  can  believe  no  more. 

Lieut.  Captain,  I'm  afraid  the  world  won't  speak 
so  honourably  of  this  action  ofyour's,  as  yon  would 
have  them. 

Capt.D.  I  have  the  money ;  let  the  world  speak 
and  be  d — d  ;  I  care  not. 

Oroo.  I  would  forget  myself.    Be  satisfied. 

(To  Bland.) 

I  am  above  the  rank  of  common  slaves: 
Let  that  content  you.     The    Christian   here  that 

knows  me, 
For  his  own  sake  will  not  discover  more. 

Capt.D.  I  have    other  matters  to  mind.     Yon 

have  him,  and  much  good  may  do  you  with  your 

prince.  [Exit. 

(  The  Planters  putting  and  staring  at  Oroonoko.) 

Bland.  What  would  you  have  there?  You  stare 
as  if  you  never  saw  a  man  before.  Stand  further 
off.  (  Turns  them  away. ) 

Oroo.  Let  them  stare  on. 
I  am  unfortunate,  but  not  asham'd 
Of  being  so.     No,  let  the  guilty  blush  : 
The  white  man  that  betrs.y'd  me.     Honest  black 
Disdains  to  change  its  colour.    I  am  ready; 
Where  must  I  go  ?     Dispose  me  as  you  please. 
I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  my  fortune, 
But  must   learn  to  know  it  better;  so,  I  know, 

you  say, 
Degrees  make  all  things  easy. 

Bland.  All  things  shall  be  easy. 

Oroo.  Tear  off  this  pomp,  and  let  me  know  my 
self; 

The  slavish  habit  best  becomes  me  now. 
Hard  fate,  and  whips,  and  chains  may  overpow'r 
The  frailer  flesh,  and  bow  my  body  down  : 
But  there's  another,  nobler  part  of  me, 
Out  of  your  reach,  which  you  can  never  tame. 

Bland.  You  shall  find  nothing  of  this  wretched 
ness 

Yon  apprehend.     We  are  not  monsters  all. 
You  seem  unwilling  to  disclose  yourself; 
Therefore,  for  fear  the  mentioning  your  name 
Should  give  you  new  disquiets,  I  presume 
To  call  yon  Caesar. 

Oroo.  I  am  myself ;  but  call  me  what  you  please. 

Stan.  A  very  good  name  Caesar. 

Lieut,  And  very  fit  for  his  character. 


ACT  II.  SCENE  1.] 


OROONOKO. 


Oroo.  Was  Caesar  then  a  slme  ? 

Lieut.  I  think  he  was  ;  to  pirates  too.  He  was 
a  great  conqueror,  but  unfortunate  in  his  friends — 

Oroo.  His  friends  were  Christians? 

Bland.  No. 

Oroo.  No!  that's  strange. 

Lieut.  And  raurder'd  by  them. 

Oroo.  1  wo  ild  be  Cse.sar  then.     Yet  I  will  live. 

Bland.  Live  to  be  happier. 

Oroo.  Do  what  you  will  with  me. 

Bland.  I  will  wait  upon  you,  attend,  and  serve 
you.  [Exit  with  Oroonoko. 

Lucy.  Well,  if  the  Captain  had  brought  this 
prince's  country  along  with  him,  and  would  make 
me  queen  of  it,  I  would  not  have  him,  after  doing 
so  base  a  thing. 

Char.  He  s  a  man  to  thrive  in  the  world,  sister  ; 
he'll  make  you  the  better  jointure. 

Lucy.  Hang  him,  nothing  can  prosper  with  him. 

Stan.  Inquire  into  the  great  estates,  and  you'll 
find  most  of  them  depend  upon  the  same  title  of 
honesty  :  the  men  who  raise  them  first  are  much  of 
the  Captain's  principles. 

Char.  Ay,  ay,  as  you  say,  let  him  be  damned  for 
the  good  of  his  family.  Come,  sister,  we  are  in 
vited  to  dinner. 

Lieut.  Stanmore,  you  dine  with  me.       [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.—  Widow  Lackitt's  House. 

Enter  WIDOW  LACKITT,  and  CHARLOTTE  WEL- 

DON,  in  man's  clothes. 

Char.  This  is  so  great  a  favour,  I  don't  know 
how  to  receive  it. 

Widow  L.  O,  dear  sir!  you  know  how  to  receive 
and  how  to  return  a  favour  as  well  as  anybody,  I 
don't  doubt  it ;  'tis  not  the  first  you  have  had  from 
our  sex,  I  suppose. 

Char.  But  this  is  so  unexpected. 

Widow  L.  Lord,  how  can  you  say  so,  Mr.  Wei- 
don?  I  won't  believe  you.  Don't  I  know  you 
handsome  gentlemen  expect  everything  a  woman 
can  do  for  you?  and  by  my  troth,  you're  in  the 
right  on't.  I  think  one  can't  do  too  much  for  a 
handsome  gentleman  ;  and  so  you  shall  find  it. 

Char.  I  shall  never  have  such  an  offer  again, 
that's  certain.  What  shall  I  do  1  I  am  mightily 
divided.  (  Pretending  a  concern. ) 

Widow  L.  Divided!  O  dear,  I  hope  not  so,  sir. 
If  I  marry,  truly,  I  expect  to  have  you  to  myself. 

Char.  There's  no  danger  of  that,  Mrs.  Lackitt: 
I  am  divided  in  my  thoughts  ;  my  father  upon  his 
death-bed  obliged  me  to  see  my  sister  disposed 
of,  before  I  married  myself.  'Tis  that  sticks  upon 
me. 

Widow  L.  Is  that  all? 

Char.  All  in  all  to  me.  The  commands  of  a  dy 
ing  father,  you  know,  ought  to  be  obeyed. 

Widow  L.  And  so  they  may. 

Char.  Impossible,  to  do  me  any  good. 

Widow  L.  They  sha'n't  be  your  hindrance.  You 
would  have  a  husband  for  your  sister,  you  say  : 
he  must  be  very  well  to  pass  too  in  the  world,  I 
suppose. 

Char.  I  would  not  throw  her  away. 

Widow  L.  Then  marry  her  out  o'f  hand  to  the 
sea-captain  you  were  speaking  of. 

Char.  I  was  thinking  of  him,  but  'tis  to  no  pur 
pose  ;  she  hates  him. 

Widow  L.  Does  she  hate  him  ?  nay,  'tis  no  mat 
ter,  an  impudent  rascal  as  he  is  ;  I  would  not  ad 
vise  her  to  marry  him. 

Char.  Can  yon  think  of  nobody  else? 

Widow  L.  Let  me  see.  Well,  if  I  thought  you 
would  like  of  it,  I  have  a  husband  for  her.  What 
do  you  think  of  mv  son? 

Char.  You  don't  think  of  it  yourself. 

Widow  L.  I  protest  but  I  do  :  I  am  in  earnest,  if 
you  are:  he  shall  marry  her  within  this  half  hour, 
if  you'll  give  your  consent  to  it. 


Char.  I  give  my  consent !  I'll  answer  for  my 
sister,  she  shall  have  him ;  you  may  be  sure  I  shall 
be  glad  to  get  over  the  difficulty. 

Wid<wL-  No  more  to  be  said  then,  that  diffi 
culty  is  over  ;  but  I  vow  and  swear  you  frightened 
me,  Mr.  Weldon.  If  I  had  not  had  a  son  now  for 
your  sister,  what  must  I  have  done,  do  you  think? 
Were  not  you  an  ill-natured  thing  to  boggle  at  a 
promise?  I  could  break  twenty  for  you. 

Char.  I  am  the  more  obliged  to  you ;  but  this 
son  will  save  all. 

Widow  L.  He's  in  the  house;  I'll  go  and  bring 
him  myself.  (Going.)  You  would  do  well  to  break 
the  business  to  your  sister.  She's  within,  I'll  send 
her  to  you.  ( Going,  returns.) 

Char.  Pray  do. 

Widow  L.  But,  d'you  hear?  perhaps  she  may 
stand  upon  her  maidenly  behaviour,  and  blush,  and 
play  Hie  fool,  and  delay;  but  don't  be  answered 
so.  What!  she  is  not  a  girl  at  these  years.  Shew 
your  authority,  and  tell  her  roundly,  she  must  be 
married  immediately.  I'll  manage  my  son,  I  war 
rant  you.  [Exit  hastily. 

Char.  The  widow's  in  haste,  I  see  ;  I  thought  I 
had  laid  a  rub  in  the  road,  about  my  sister;  but 
she  has  stepp'd  over  that.  She's  making  way  for 
herself  as  fast  as  she  can  ;  but  little  thinks  where 
she  is  going.  I  could  tell  her  she  is  going  to  play 
the  fool  ;  but  people  don't  love  to  hear  of  their 
faults  ;  besides  that  is  not  my  business  at  present. 

Enter  Lt'CY. 
So,  sister,  I  have  a  husband  for  yon. 

Lucy.  With  all  my  heart.  I  don't  know  what 
confinement  marriage  may  be  to  the  men,  but  I'm 
sure  the  women  have  no  liberty  without  it.  I'm 
for  anything  that  will  deliver  me  from  the  care  of 
a  reputation,  which  I  begin  to  find  impossible  to 
preserve. 

Char.  I'll  ease  you  of  that  care.  You  must  be 
married  immediately. 

Lucy.  The  sooner  the  better ;  for  I'm  quite  tired 
of  setting  up  for  a  husband.  The  widow's  foolish 
son  is  the  man,  I  suppose? 

Char.  I  considered  your  constitution,  sister ; 
and,  finding  you  would  have  occasion  for  a  fool,  I 
have  provided  accordingly. 

Lucy.  I  don't  know  what  occasion  I  may  have 
for  a  fool  when  I'm  married  ;  but  I  find  none  but 
fools  have  occasion  to  marry. 

Char.  Since  he  is  to  be  a  fool,  then,  I  thought  it 
better  for  you  to  have  one  of  his  mother's  making 
than  your  own;  'twill  save  you  the  trouble. 

Lucy.  I  thank  you ;  you  take  a  great  deal  of 
pains  for  me  ;  but  pray  tell  me  what  yon  are  doing 
for  yourself  all  this  while  ? 

Char.  You  are  never  true  to  your  own  secrets,, 
and  therefore  I  won't  trust  you  with  mine.  Only 
remember  this,  I  am  your  eldest  sister,  and  con 
sequently,  laying  my  breeches  aside,  have  as  much 
occasion  for  a  husband  as  you  can  have.  I  have  a 
man  in  my  eye,  be  satisfied. 

Enter  WIDOW  LACKITT,  with  her  Son  DANIEL. 

Widow  L.  Come,  Daniel,  hold  up  thy  head, 
child;  look  like  a  man;  you  must  not  take  it  as 
you  have  done.  'Gads  my  life  !  there's  nothing  to 
be  done  with  twirling  your  hat,  man. 

Dan.  Why,  mother,  what's  to  be  done  then? 

Widow  L.  Why,  look  me  in  the  face,  and  mind 
what  I  say  to  you. 

Dan.  Marry,  who's  the  fool  then  ?  What  shall 
I  get  by  minding  what  you  say  to  me  ? 

Widow  L.  Mrs.  Lucy,  the  boy  is  bashful,  don't 
discourage  him :  pray  come  a  little  forward,  and 
let  him  salute  you.  (Going  between  Lucy  and 
Daniel.) 

Lucy.  A  fine  husband  I  am  to  have,  truly.  ( To 
Char.) 

Widow  L.  Come,  Daniel ,  you  must  be  acquainted 
with  this  gentlewoman. 


OROONOKO. 


[ACT   II. 


Dan.  Nay,  I'm  not  proud,  that  is  not  my  fault 
I  am  presently  acquainted  when  I  know  the  com 
pany  ;  but  this  gentlewoman  is  a  stranger  to  me. 

Widow  L.  She  is  your  mistress  :  I  have  spoke  a 
good  word  for  you  ;  make  her  a  how,  and  go  and 
kiss  her. 

Dan.  Kiss  her!  have  a  care  \vhatyou  say;  1 
warrant  she  scorns  your  words.  Such  fine  folks 
are  not  used  to  be  slopped  and  kissed.  Do  you 
think  I  don't  know  that,  mother? 

Widow  L.  Try  her,  try  her,  man.  (Daniel  bows 
sJie  thrusts  him  forward.)  Why  that's  well  done 
go  nearer  to  her. 

Dan.  Is  the  devil  in  the  woman?  Why,  so  I  can 
go  nearer  her,  if  you  would  let  a  body  alone.  ( 
his  Mother.*)  Cry  your  mercy,  forsooth;  my  mo 
ther  is  always  shaming  one  before  company  ;  she 
would  have  me  as  unmannerly  as  herself,  and  offer 
to  kiss  you.  {To  Lucy.) 

Char.  Why  won't  you  kiss  her  7 

Dan.  Why,  pray  may  I? 

Char.  Kiss  her,  kiss  her,  man. 

Dan.  Marry,  and  I  will.    (Kisses  her.)     Gad- 

zooks,  she  kisses  rarely !  An'  please  you,  mistress, 

and  seeing  my  mother  will  have  it  so,  I  don't  much 

care   if  I   kiss  you  again,  forsooth.    (Kisses  her 

again.) 

Lucy.  Well,  how  do  you  like  me  now? 
Dan.  Like  you?  marry,  I  don't  know  ;  you  have 
bewitched  me,  I  think  :  I  was  never  so  in  my  born 
days  before. 

Widow  L.  You  must  marry  this  fine  woman, 
Daniel. 

Dan.  Heyday!  marry  her!  I  was  never  married 
in  all  my  life.  What  must  I  do  with  her  then,  mo 
ther  ! 

Widow  L.  Youmustlive  with  her,  eat  and  drink 
with  her,  and  sleep  with  her. 

Dan.  Nay  marry,    I   shall   never  sleep,    that's 
certain;  she'll  break  of  my  rest,  quite  and  clean, 
I  tell  you  before-hand.  As  for  eating  and  drinking 
with  her,  why  I  have  a   good  stomach,  and   can 
play  my  part  in   any  company.     But  how  do  you 
think  I  can  go  to  bed  to  a  woman  t  don't  know! 
Char.  You  shall  know  her  better. 
Dan.  Say  you  so,  sir? 
Char.  Kiss  her  again.     (Kisses  her  again.) 
Dan.  Nay,  kissing  I  find  will  make  us  presently 
acquainted.     We'll  steal  into  a  corner  to  practice 
a  little,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  do  anything. 
Char.  The  young  man  mends  apace. 
Dan.  Mother,  mother,  if  you'll  stay  in  the  room 
by  me,  and  promise  not  to  leave  me,  I  don't  care 
for  once  if  I  venture  to  go  to  bed  with  her. 

Widow  L.  There's  a  good  child,  go  in  and  put 
on  thy  best  clothes  ;  pluck  up  a  spirit ;  I'll  stay  in 
the  room  by  thee.  She  won't  hurt  thee,  I  warrant 
the*. 

Dan.  Nay,  as  to  that  matter,  I  am  not  afraid  of 
her.  I'll  give  her  as  good  as  she  brings.  I  have 
a  Rowland  for  her  Oliver,  and  so  thou  may  tell 
her.  [Exit. 

Widow  L.  Mrs.  Lucy,  we  sha'n't  stay  for  you ; 
you  are  in  readiness  I  suppose  ? 

Char.  She  is  always  ready  to  do  what  I  would 
have  her,  I  must  say  that  for  my  sister. 

Widow  L.  'Twill  be  her  own  another  day,  Mr. 

Weldon  ;  we'll  marry  'em  out  of  hand,  and  then — 

Char.  And  then,  Mrs.  Lack itt,  look  to  yourself. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  OROONOKO  and  BLANDFORD. 
Oroo.  You  know  my  story,  and  you  say  you  are 
A  friend  to  my  misfortunes  :  that's  a  name 
Will  teach  you  what  you  owe  yourself  and  me. 

Bland.  I'll  study  to  deserve  to  be  your  friend. 
When  once  our  noble  governor  arrives, 
With  -him  you  will  not  need  my  interest : 
He  is  too  generous  not  to  feel  your  wrongs. 
But  be  assur'd  I  will  employ  my  pow'r, 
And  find  the  means  to  send  you  home  again. 


Oroo.  I  thank  you,  sir.     My  honest,  wretched 
friends!  (Staking.) 

Their  chains  are  heary ;  they  have  hardly  found 
So  kind  a  master.     May  I  ask  you,  sir, 
What  is  become  of  them  ?     Perhaps  I  should  not. 
You  will  forgive  a  stranger. 

Bland.  I'll  inquire ; 

And  use  my  best  endeavours,  where  they  are, 
To  have  'em  gently  us'd. 

Oroo.  Once  more  I  thank  you. 
You  otter  every  cordial  that  can  keep 
My  hopes  alive,  to  wait  a  better  day. 
What  friendly  care  can  do,  you  have  apply'd  : 
But  oh  !  I  have  a  grief  admits  no  cure. 
Bland.  You  do  not  know,  sir — 
Oroo.  Can  you  raise  the  dead? 
Pursue  and  overtake  the  wings  of  time? 
And  bring  about  again  the  hours,  the  days, 
The  years  that  made  me  happy  ? 
Bland.  That  is  not  to  be  done 
Oroo.  No,  there  is  nothing  to  he  done  for  me. 

(Kneels  and  kisses  the  earth.) 
Thou  God  ador'd  !  thou  ever-glorious  sun  ! 
If  she  be  yet  on  earth,  send  me  a  beam 
Of  thy  all-seeing  pow'r  to  light  me  to  her  : 
Or,  if  thy  sister  goddess  has  preferr'd 
Her  beauty  to  the  skies,  to  be  a  star, 
O,  tell  me  where  she  shines,  that  I  may  stand 
Whole  nights,  and  gazo  upon  her. 
Bland.  I  am  rude,  and  interrupt  you. 
Oroo.  I  am  troublesome  : 

But  pray  give  me  your  pardon.     My  swoln  heart 
Bursts  out  ks  passage,  and  I  must  complain, 
(O  !  can  you  think  of  nothing  dearer  to  me  ; 
Dearer  than  liberty,  my  country,  friends, 
Much  dearer  than  my  life?)  that  I  have  lost 
The  tend'rest,  best  belov'd,  and  loving  wife. 
Bland.  Alas  !  I  pity  you. 
Oroo.  Do  pity  me  : 

Pity's  akin  to  love ;  and  every  thought, 
Of  that  soft  kind,  is  welcome  to  my  soul. 
I  would  be  pity'd  here. 
Bland.  I  dare  not  ask 

More  than  you  please  to  tell  me :  but  if  you 
Think  it  convenient  to  let  me  know 
Your  story,  I  dare  promise  you  to  bear 
A  part  in  your  distress,  if  not  assist  you. 

Oroo.  Thou  honest-hearted  man  !  I  wanted  such, 
Just  such  a  friend  as  thou  art,  that  would  sit, 
Still  as  the  night,  and  let  me  talk  whole  days 
Of  my  Imoinda.     O !  I'll  tell  thee  all, 
From  first  to  last ;  and  pray  observe  me  well. 
Bland.  I  will  most  needfully. 
Oroo.  There  was  a  stranger  in  my  father's  court, 
Valu'd  and  honour'd  much  :  he  was  a  white, 
The  first  I  ever  saw  of  your  complexion. 
He  chang'd  his  god  for  ours,  and  so  grew  great  j 
Of  many  virtues,  arid  so  fam'd  in  arms, 
He  still  commanded  all  my  father's  wars  : 
I  was  bred  under  him.    One  fatal  day, 
The  armies  joining,  he  before  me  stepp'd, 
Receiving  in  his  breast  a  poison'd  dart 
Levell'd  at  me:  he  dy'd  within  my  arms. 
I've  tir'd  you  already. 
Bland.  Pray  go  on. 

Oroo.  He  left  an  only  daughter,  whom  he  brought 
An  infant  to  Angola.     When  I  came 
Back  to  the  court,  a  happy  conqueror, 
Humanity  oblig'd  me  to  condole 
With  this  sad  virgin  for  a  father's  loss, 
Lost  for  my  safety.     I  presented  her 
With  all  the  slaves  of  battle,  to  atone 
Her  father's  ghost.     But,  when  I  saw  her  face, 
And  heard  her  speak,  I  ofter'd  up  myself 
To  be  the  sacrifice.     She  bow'd  and  blush'd ; 
[  wonder'd  and  ador'd.     The  sacred  pow'r, 
That  hath  suhdu'd  me,  then  iuspir'd  my  tongue, 
[nclin'd  her  heart,  and  all  our  talk  was  love. 
Bland.  Then  you  were  happy. 
Oroo.  Oh !  I  was  too  happy. 


SCENE  3.] 


OROONOKO. 


I  marry'd  her :  and,  though  mj  country's  custom 

Indulg  d  the  privilege  of  many  wives, 

I  swore  myself  never  to  know  but  her. 

O,  ray  Imoinda  !  But  it  could  not  last. 

Her  fatal  beauty  reach'd  my  father's  ears  : 

He  sent  for  her  to  court,  where,  cursed  court ! 

No  woman  comes  but  for  his  amorous  use. 

He  raging  to  possess  her,  she  was  forc'd 

To  own  herself  my  wife.     The  furious  king 

Started  at  incest ;  but,  grown  desperate, 

Not  daring  to  enjoy  what  he  desir'd, 

In  mad  revenge  (which  I  could  never  learn) 

He  poison'd  her,  or  sent  her  far,  far  off, 

Far  from  my  hopes  ever  to  see  her  more. 

Bland-  Most  barbarous  of  fathers !  the  sad  tale 
Has  struck  me  dumb  with  wonder. 

Oroo.  I  have  done. 

I'll  trouble  you  no  further:  now  and  then, 
A  sigh  will  have  its  way :  that  shall  be  all. 

Enter  STAN  MORE. 

Stan.  Blandford,  the  Lieutenant-governor  is  gone 
to  your  plantation.  He  desires  you  would  bring 
the  royal  slave  with  you.  The  sight  of  his  fair  mis 
tress,  he  says,  is  an  entertainment  for  a  prince.  He 
would  have  his  opinion  of  her. 

Oroo.  Is  he  a  lover? 

Bland.  So  he  says  himself.  He  flatters  a  beau 
tiful  slave  that  I  have,  and  calls  her  mistress. 

Oroo.  Must  he  then  flatter  her  to  call  her  mis 
tress? 

I  pity  the  proud  man,  who  thinks  himself 
Above  being  in  love.    What,  though  she  be  a  slave, 
She  may  deserve  him. 

Bland.  You  shall  judge  of  that  when  you  see 
her,  sir. 

Oroo.  I  go  with  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Plantation. 

Enter  IMOINDA,  followed  by  the  LIEUTENANT- 
GOVERNOR.- 

Lieut.  I  have  disturb'd  you.  I  confess  my  faults, 
My  fair  Clemene ;  bat  begin  again, 
And  I  will  listen  to  your  mournful  song, 
Sweet  as  the  soft  complaining  nightingale's. 
Sing,  sing  again, 

And  let  me  wonder  at  the  many  ways 
You  have  to  ravish  me. 
Imo.  Oh !  I  can  weep 

Enough  for  you  and  me,  if  that  will  please  you. 
Lieut.  You  must  not  weep  :   [  come  to  dry  your 

tears, 

And  raise  you  from  your  sorrow.     I  may  take 
This  pretty  hand  :  I  know  your  modesty 
Would  draw  it  back ;  but  you  would  take  it  ill 
If  I  should  let  it  go. 

(She  struggles,  and  gets  her  hand  from  him ; 

then  he  offers  to  kiss  her. ) 
Nay,  if  you  struggle  with  me,  I  must  take — 
Imo.  You  may  my  life,  that  I  can  part  with  freely. 

[Exit. 

Enter  BLANDFORD,  STANMORE,  and  OROONOKO. 

Bland.  So,  governor,  we  don't  disturb  you,  I 

hope  ? 

Your  mistress  has  left  you.  You  were  making  love  : 
She's  thankful  for  the  honour,  I  suppose. 

Lieut.  Quite  insensible  to  all  I  say  and  do. 
When  I  speak  to  her,  she  sighs,  or  weeps, 
But  never  answers  me  as  I  would  have  her. 

Stan.  There's  something  nearer  than  her  slavery, 
that  touches  her. 

Bland.  What  do  her  fellow-slaves  say  of  her? 
Can't  they  find  out  the  cause? 

Lieut.  Some  of  them,  who  pretend  to  be  wiser 
than  the  rest,  and  hate  her,  I  suppose,  for  being 
used  better  than  they  are,  will  needs  have  it  that 
she  is  with  child. 

Bland,  Poor  wretch !  ifit  be  so,  I  pity  her. 


She  has  lost  a  husband,  that  perhaps  was  dear 
To  her,  and  then  you  cannot  blame  her. 

Oroo.  If  it  be  so,  indeed  you  cannot  blame  her. 

(Sighing.) 

Lieut.  No,  no;  it  is  not  so.     If  it  be  so, 
I  must  still  love  her;  and,  desiring  still, 
I  must  enjoy  her. 

Bland.  'Try  what  you  can  do  with  fair  means,  and 
welcome. 

Lieut.  I'll  give  you  ten  slaves  for  her. 

Bland.  You  know  she  is  our  lord  governor's : 
but,  if  I  could  dispose  of  her,  I  would  not  now, 
especially  to  you. 

Lieut.  Why  not  to  me? 

Bland.  I  mean  against  her  will.    You  are  in  love 

with  her; 

And  we  all  know  what  your  desires  would  have. 
Love  stops  at  nothing  but  possession. 
Where  she  within  your  power,  you  do  not  know 
How  soon  you  would  be  templed  to  forget 
The  nature  of  the  deed ;  and,  may  be,  act 
A  violence  you  after  would  repent. 

Oroo.  'Tis  godlike  in  you  to  protect  the  weak. 

Lieut.  Fie,  He  !  I  would  not  force  her.    Though 

she  be 
A  slave,  her  mind  is  free,  and  should  consent. 

Oroo.  Such  honour  will  engage  her  to  consent : 
And  then,  if  you're  in  love,  she's  worth  the  having. 
Shall  we  not  see  the  wonder  ? 

Lieut.  Have  a  care; 
Yon  have  a  heart,  and  she  has  conqu'ring  eyes. 

Oroo.  I  have  a  heart ;  but,  if  it  could  be  false 
To  my  first  vows,  ever  to  love  again, 
These  honest  hands  should  tear  it  from  my  breast, 
And  throw  the  traitor  from  me.     O,  Imoinda ! 
Living  or  dead,  I  can  be  only  thine.  [Exit. 

Bland.  Imoinda  was  his  wife :  she's  either  dead, 
Or  living,  dead  to  him  ;  forc'd  from  his  arms 
By  an  inhuman  father.     Another  time 
I'll  tell  you  all.  [To  Lieut,  and  Stan.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Slaves,  Men,  Women,  and  Children, 

discovered  upon  the  ground;  some  rise  and  dance. 
During  the  entertainment,  enter  the  LlEUTENANT- 

GOVERNOR,  BLANDFORP,  STANMORE,  and 

OROONOKO,    as  spectators;    that    ended,    enter 

CAPTAIN  DRIVER,  JACK  STANMORE,  andsevf.ral 

Planters,  with  their  swords  drawn.     Drum  beats. 

Capt.  D.  Where  are  you,  governor?  Make  what 

haste  you  can 

To  save  yourself  and  the  whole  colony. 
I  bid  'ern  ring  the  bell. 

Lieut.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Jack  S.  The  Indians  are  come  down  upon  us ; 
they  have  plundered  some  of  the  plantations  already, 
and  are  marching  this  way  as  fast  as  they  can. 

Lieut.  What  can  we  do  against  them? 

Bland.  We  shall  be  able  to  make  a  stand  till 
more  planters  come  in  to  us. 

Jack  S.  There  are  a  great  many  more  without, 
if  you  would  shew  yourself,  and  put  us  in  order. 

'Lieut.  There's  no  danger  of  the  white  slaves, 
they'll  not  stir.  Blandford  and  Stanmore,  come 
you  along  with  me.  Some  of  you  stay  here  to  look 
after  the  black  slaves. 

[All  go  out  but  the  Captain  and  six  Planters, 
who  all  at  once  seize  Oroonoko. 

1  Plan.  Ay,  ay,  let  us  alone. 

Capt.  D.  In  the  first  place,  we  secure  you,  sir, 
as  an  enemy  to  the  government. 

Oroo.  Are  you  there,  sir?  You  are  my  constant 
friend. 

1  Plan,  You  will  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
mischief. 

Capt.  D.  But  we  shall  prevent  you :  bring  the 
irons  hither.  He  has  the  malice  of  a  slave  in  him, 
and  would  be  glad  to  be  cutting  his  masters'  throats. 
I  know  him.  Chain  his  hands  and  feet,  that  he  may 
not  run  over  to  'em.  If  they  have  him,  they'll  carry 
him  on  their  backs,  that  I  can  tell  'em. 


OROONOKO. 


-As  they  are  chaining  him,  re-enter  BLANDFORD, 
who  runs  to  them. 

Bland.  What  are  you  doing  there? 

Capl.  D.  Securing  the  main  chance:  this  is  a 
bosom  enemy. 

Bland.  Away,  you  brutes !  I'll  answer  with  my 
life  for  his  behaviour ;  so  tell  the  governor. 

Capt.  D.  #  Plan.  Well,  sir,  so  we  will. 

[Exeunt  Capt.  D.  and  Planters. 

Oroo.  Give  me  a  sword,  and  I'll  deserve  your 
trust. 

A  party  of  Indians  enter,  hurrying  IMOINDA  among 
the  slaves  ;  another  party  of  Indians  sustains  them 
retreating,  followed  at  a  distance  by  the  LlKUTE- 
NANT-GovERNOR,  with  the  Planters:  Blandford 
and  Oroonoko  join  them. 

Bland.  Hell  and  the  devil !  they  drive  away  our 
slaves  before  our  faces.  Governor,  can  you  stand 
tamely  by,  and  suffer  this?  Clemene,  sir,  your 
mistress,  is  among  'em. 

Lieut.  We  throw  ourselves  away  in  the  attempt 
to  rescue  them. 

Oroo.  A  lover  cannot  fall  more  glorious, 
Than  in  the  cause  of  love.     He  that  deserves 
His  mistress'  favour,  wo'  not  stay  behind  : 
I'll  lead  you  on  ;  be  bold,  and  follow  me. 

[Oroonoko  at  the  head  of  the  Planters,  falls  upon  the 
Indians  with  a  great  shout,  and  beats  them  off. 

Enter  IMOINDA. 

Imo.  I'm  tost  about  by  my  tempestuous  fate, 
And  no  where  must  have  rest.    Indians  or  English  : 
Whoever  has  me,  I  am  still  a  slave. 
No  matter  whose  I  am,  since  I'm  no  more 
My  royal  master's;  since  I'm  his  no  more. 
O,  I  was  happy  !  nay,  I  will  be  happy 
In  the  dear  thought  that  I  am  still  his  wife, 
Though  far  divided  from  him.  (Retires.) 

Re  enter   LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR,    OROONOKO, 
BLANDFORD,  STANMORE,  and  Planters. 

Lieut.  Thou  glorious  man !  thou  something  greater 

sure 

Than  Caesar  ever  was  !  that  single  arm 
Has  sav'd  us  all :  accept  our  gen'ral  thanks. 

(All  bow  to  Oroonoko.) 
And  what  we  can  do  more  to  recompense 
Such  noble  services,  yon  shall  command. 
Clemene,  too,  shall  thank  you — she  is  safe — 
Look  up,  and  bless  your  brave  deliverer. 

(Brings  Imoinda  forward,  looking  downwards.) 
Oroo.  Bless  me  indeed! 
Bland.  You  start ! 
Oroo.  O,  all  you  gods, 

Who  govern  this  great  world,  and  bring  abont 
Things  strange  and  unexpected  !  Can  it  be  1 
Lieut.  What  is't  you  stare  at  so? 
Oroo.  Answer  me  some  of  you,  you  who  have 

pow'r, 

And  have  your  senses  free :  or  are  you  all 
Struck  through  with  wonder  too  7 

(Looking  still  fixedly  on  Imoinda.) 
Bland.  What  would  you  know! 
Oroo.  My  soul  steals  from  my  body  through  my 

eyes  ; 

All  that  is  left  of  life  I'll  gaze  away, 
And  die  upon  the  pleasure. 
Lieut.  This  is  strange! 
Oroo.    If  you   but   mock  me  with   her  image 

here  : 
If  she  be  not  Imoinda — 

(She  looks  upon  him  and  falls  into  a  swoon; 

he  runs  to  her.) 
Ha !  She  faints  ! 

Nay,  then,  it  must  be  she :  it  is  Imoinda! 
My  heart  confesses  her,  and  leaps  for  joy, 
To  welcome  her  to  her  own  empire  here. 

(Kisses  her.-) 
Tmoinda  !  Oh  !  thy  Oroonoko  calls. 


[ACT  II. 

Imo.  (Recovering.)  My  Oroonoko !  Oh !  T  can't 

believe 

What  any  man  can  say.     But  if  I  am 
To  be  deceiv'd,  there  s  something  in  that  name, 
That  voice,  that  face—  (Stares  at  him.) 

Oh!  if  I  know  myself,  I  cannot  be  mistaken. 

(Embraces  him.) 

Oroo.  Never  here : 

You  cannot  be  mistaken :  I  am  your's, 
Your  Oroonoko,  all  that  you  would  have, 
Your  tender,  loving  husband. 

Imo.  All,  indeed, 

That  I  would  have  :  my  husband  !  then  I  am 
Alive,  and  waking  to  the  joys  I  feel  : 
They  were  so  great,  T  could  not  think  'em  true ; 
But  I  believe  alt  that  you  say  to  me  : 
For  truth  itself,  and  everlasting  love, 
Grows  in  this  breast,  and  pleasure  in  these  arms. 

Oroo.  Take,  take  me  all  :  inquire  into  my  heart, 
(You  know  the  way  to  ev'ry  secret  there,) 
My  heart,  the  sacred  treasury  of  love  : 
And  if,  in  absence,  I  have  misemploy 'd 
A  mite  from  the  rich  store  ;  if  I  have  spent 
A  wish,  a  sigh,  but  what  I  sent  to  you ; 
May  I  be  curs'd  to  wish  and  sigh  in  vain, 
And  you  not  pity  me. 

Imo.  Oh!  I  believe, 

And  know  you  by  myself.     If  these  sad  eyes, 
Since  last  we  parted,  have  beheld  the  face 
Of  any  comfort,  or  once  wish'd  to  see 
The  light  of  any  other  heav'n  but  you, 
May  1  be  struck  this  moment  blind,  and  lose 
Your  blessed  sight,  never  to  find  you  more. 

Oroo.  Imoinda  !  Oh  !  this  separation 
Has  made  jrou  dearer,  if  it  can  be  so, 
Than  you  were  ever  to  me.     You  appear 
Like  a  kind  star  to  my  benighted  steps, 
To  guide  me  on  my  way  to  happiness : 
I  cannot  miss  it  now.     Governor,  friend, 
You  think  me  mad :  but  let  me  bless  you  all, 
Who  any  ways  have  been  the  instruments 
Of  finding  her  again.     Imoinda's  found  ! 
And  ev'ry  thing  that  I  would  have  in  her. 

(Embraces  her.) 

Stan.  Where's  your  mistress  now,  governor? 

Lieut.  Why,  where  most  men's  mistresses  are 
forced  to  be  sometimes— with  her  husband,  it  seems. 
But  I  won't  lose  her  so.  (Aside.) 

Stan.  He  has  fought  lustily  for  her,  and  deserves 
her  ;  I'll  say  that  for  him. 

Bland.  Sir,  we  congratulate  your  happiness;  I 
do  most  heartily. 

Lieut.    And  all   of  as  :    but  how  it  comes  to 
pass — • 

Oroo.  That  will  require 

More  precious  time  than  I  can  spare  you  now. 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  ask  of  her, 
And  she  as  many  more  to  know  of  me. 
But  you  have  made  me  happier,  I  confess, 
Acknowledge  it,  much  happier  than  I 
Have  words  or  pow'r  to  tell  you.     Captain,  you, 
Ev'n  you,  who  most  have  wrong'd  me,  I  forgive. 
I  v\  o'not  say  you  have  betray'd  me  now  : 
I'll  think  you  but  the  minister  of  fate, 
To  bring  me  to  my  lov'd  Imoinda  here. 

Imo.  How,  how  shall  I  receive  you?  how  be 

worthy 

Of  such  endearments,  all  this  tenderness  1 
These  are  the  transports  of  prosperity, 
When  fortune  smiles  upon  us. 

Oroo.  Let  the  fools 

Who  follow  fortune,  live  upon  her  smiles ; 
All  our  prosperity  is  plac'd  in  love, 
We  have  enough  of  that  to  make  us  happy. 
This  little  spot  of  earth  you  stand  upon, 
Is  more  to  me  than  the  extended  plains 
Of  my  great  father's  kingdom.     Here  I  reign 
n  full  delights,  in  joys  to  pow'r  unknown ; 
Yonr  love  my  empire,  and  your  heart  my  throne. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III.  SCENE  I.] 


OROONOKO. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

Enter  ABOAN,  with  several  Slaves,  and  HoTMAN. 

Hot.  What!  to  be  slaves  to  cowards  !  slaves  to 
rogues,  who  can't  defend  themselves  ! 

Ahoan.  Who  is  this  fellow?  He  talks  as  if  he 
were  acquainted  with  our  design  :  is  he  one  of  us? 
(Aside  to  his  own  gang.) 

1  Slave.  Not  jet;  but  he  will  be  glad  to  make 
one,  I  believe. 

Aboan.  He  makes  a  mighty  noise. 

Hot.   Go,    sneak  in  corners,   whisper  out  your 

griefs,  » 

For  fear  your  masters  hear  yon  ;  cringe  and  crouch 
Under  the  bloody  whip,  like  beaten  curs, 
That  lick  their  wounds,  and  know  no  other  cure. 
All,  wretches  all!  you  feel  their  cruelty, 
As  much  as  1  can  feel,  but  dare  not  groan. 
For  my  part,  while  I  have  a  life  and  tongue, 
I'll  curse  the  authors  of  my  slavery. 

Aboan.  Have  you  been  long  a  slave! 

Hot.  Yes,  many  years. 

Aboan.  And  do  you  only  curse? 

Hot.  Curse!  only  curse!  I  cannot  conjure, 
To  raise  the  spirits  up  of  other  men  : 
I  am  but  one.     Oh  !  for  a  soul  of  fire, 
To  warm  and  animate  our  common  cause, 
And  make  a  body  of  us ;  then  I  would 
Do  something  more  than  curse. 

Aboan.  That  body  set  on  foot,  you  would  be  one, 
A  limb,  to  lend  it  motion? 

Hot.  I  would  be 

The  heart  of  it;  the  head,  the  hand,  the  heart : 
Would  I  could  see  the  day! 

Aboan.  You  will  do  all  yourself. 

Hot.  I  would  do  more 
Than  I  shall  speak  ;  but  I  may  find  a  time — 

Aboan.  The  time  may  come  to  you ;  be  ready  for't. 
Methinks  he  talks  too  much;  I'll  know  him  more 
Before  I  trust  him  further.  (Aside.) 

1  Slave.  I  f  he  dares 
Half  what  he  says,  he'll  be  of  use  to  us. 

Enter  BLANPFORD. 

Bland.  If  there  be  any  one  among  you  here 
That  did  belong  to  Oroonoko,  speak ; 
I  come  to  him. 

Aboan.  I  did  belong  to  him ;  Aboan  my  name. 
Bland.  You  are  the  man  I  want;  pray  come  with 
me.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  OROONOKO  and  IMOINDA. 

Oroo.  I  do  not  blame  my  father  for  his  love ; 
But  when  I  think  on  his  barbarity, 
That  could  expose  you  to  so  many  wrongs ; 
Driving  you  out  to  wretched  slavery, 
Only  for  being  mine  ;  then  I  confess, 
I  wish  I  could  forget  the  name  of  son, 
That  I  might  curse  the  tyrant. 

lino.  I  will  bless  him, 

For  I  have  found  you  here  :  heaven  only  knows 
What  is  reserv'd  for  us  ;  but  if  we  guess 
The  future  by  the  past,  our  fortune  must 
Be  wonderful ;  it  must  be  in  extremes  ; 
Extremely  happy,  or  extremely  wretched. 

Oroo.  'Tis  in  our  power  to  make  it  happy  now. 

Into.  But  not  to  keep  it  so. 

Re-enter  BLANDFORD  with  ABOAN. 
Bland.  My  royal  lord, 
I  have  a  present  for  you. 
Oroo.  Aboan ! 
Aboan.  Your  lowest  slave. 
Oroo.  My  tried  and  valued  friend !    (  To  Bland.) 
This  worthy  man  always  prevents  my  wants  : 
I  only  wish'd,  and  he  has  brought  thee  to  me. 
Thou  art  surpris'd ;  carry  thy  duty  there, 

(Aboan  goes  to  Imoinda.  and  falls  at  her  feet.} 

While  I  acknowledge  mine.     How  shall  I  thank 

you?  j(To  Blandford.) 


Bland.  Believe  me  honest  to  your  interest, 
And  I  am  more  than  paid.     I  have  secur'd 
That  all  your  foll'wers  shall  be  gently  ns'd, 
Shall  wait  upon  your  person,  while  you  stay 
Among  us. 

Oroo.  I  owe  everything  to  yon. 
Bland.  You  must  not  think  you  are  in  slavery. 
Oroo.  I  do  not  find  I  am. 
Bland.  Kind  heaven  has  miraculously  sent 
Those  comforts,  that  may  teach  you  to  expect 
Its  further  care,  in  your  deliverance. 

Oroo.  I  sometimes  think  myself  heav'n  is  con 
cern 'd 
For  my  deliverance. 

Bland.  It  will  be  soon  ; 

You  may  expect  it.     Pray,  in  the  mean  time, 
Appear  as  cheerful  as  you  can  among  us. 
You  have  some  enemies,  that  represent 
You  dangerous,  and  would  be  glad  to  find 
A  reason,  in  your  discontent,  to  fear. 
They  watch  your  looks.   But  there  are  honest  men 
Who  are  your  friends ;  you  are  secur'd  in  them. 
Oroo.  I  thank  you  for  your  caution. 
Bland.  I  will  leave  you  ; 

And  be  assur'd,  I  wish  your  liberty.  [Exit. 

Aboan.  He  speaks  you  very  fair. 
Oroo.  He  means  me  fair. 
Aboan.  If  he  should  not,  my  lord  1 
Oroo.  If  he  should  not? 
I'll  not  suspect  his  truth  ;  but  if  I  did, 
What  shall  I  get  by  doubting? 

Aboan.  You  secure 
Not  to  be  disappointed  :  but,  besides, 
There's  this  advantage  in  suspecting  him  : 
When  you  put  oft' the  hopes  of  other  men, 
You  will  rely  upon  your  godlike  self; 
And  then  you  may  be  sure  of  liberty. 

Oroo.  Be  sure  of  liberty  ?  what  dost  thou  mean, 
Advising  to  rely  upon  myself? 
I  think  I  may  be  sure  on't :  we  must  wait ; 
'Tis  worth  a  little  patience.     (Turning  to  Imoinda.) 
Aboan.  Oh,  my  lord! 
Oroo.  What  dost  thou  drive  at? 
Aboan.  Sir,  another  time 
You  would  have  found  it  sooner;  but  I  see 
Love  has  your  heart,  and  takes  up  all  your  thoughts. 
Oroo.  And  canst  thou  blame  me  ? 
Aboan.  Sir,  I  must  not  blame  you. 
But,  as  our  fortune  stands,  there  is  a  passion 
(Your  pardon,  royal  mistress,  I  must  speak) 
That  would  become  you  better  than  your  love  : 
A  brave  resentment ;  which,  inspir'd  by  you, 
Might  kindle  and  diffuse  a  gen'rous  rage 
Among  the  slaves,  to  rouse  and  shake  our  chains, 
And  struggle  to  be  free. 

Oroo.  How  can  we  help  ourselves? 

Aboan.  I  knew  you  when  you  would  have  found 

a  way. 

How  help  ourselves?  the  very  Indians  teach  us. 
We  need  but  to  attempt  our  liberty, 
And  we  carry  it.     We  have  hands  sufficient, 
Double  the  number  of  our  masters'  force, 
Ready  to  be  employ'd.     We  want  but  you, 
To  head  our  enterprise,  and  bid  us  strike. 
Oroo.  What  would  you  do? 
Aboan.  Cut  our  oppressors'  throats. 
Oroo.  And  you  would  have  me  join  in  your  design 
Of  murder? 

Aboan.  It  deserves  a  better  name: 
But  be  it  what  it  will,  'tis  juslify'd 
By  self-defence,  and  natural  liberty. 
Oroo.  I'll  hear  no  more  on't. 
Aboan.  I'm  sorry  for't. 
Oroo.  Nor  shall 'you  think  of  it. 
Aboan.  Not  think  of  it? 
Oroo.  No,  I  command  you  not. 
Aboan.  Remember,  sir, 
You  are  a  slave  yourself,  and  to  command 
Is  now  another's  right.    Not  think  of  it  ? 
Since  the  first  moment  they  put  on  my  chains, 
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I've  thought  of  nothing  but  the  weight  of  'em, 
And  how  to  throw  'em  off.     Can  jour's  sit  easj  1 

Oroo.  I  have  a  sense  of  my  condition, 
As  painful  and  as  quick  as  jour's  can  be. 
I  feel  for  mj  Imoinda  and  mjself; 
Imoinda!  much  the  tend'rest  part  of  me. 
But  though  £  languish  for  mj  libertj, 
I  would  not  buy  it  at  the  Christian  price 
Of  black  ingratitude  ;  the  j  sha'not  saj 
That  we  deserv'd  our  fortune  bj  our  crimes. 
Murder  the  innocent ! 

Aboan.  The  innocent! 

Oroo.  These  men  are  so,  whom  jou  would  rise 

against. 

If  we  are  slaves,  thej  did  not  make  us  slaves  ; 
But  bought  us  in  an  honest  waj  of  trade  ; 
As  we  have  done  before  'em,  bought  and  sold 
Manj  a  wretch,  and  never  thought  it  wrong. 
They  paid  our  price  for  us,  and  we  are  now 
Their  propertj,  a  part  of  their  estate, 
To  manage  as  thej  please.    Mistake  me  not, 
I  do  not  tamelj  say  that  we  should  bear 
All  thej  could  laj  upon  us ;  but  we  find 
The  load  so  light,  so  little  to  be  felt 
(Considering  thej  have  us  in  their  pow'r, 
And  maj  inflict  what  grievances  thej  please,) 
We  ought  not  to  complain. 

Aboan.  Mj  rojal  lord, 
You  do  not  know  the  heavj  grievances, 
The  toils,  the  labours,  wearj  drudgeries, 
"Which  thej  impose  ;  burdens  more  fit  for  beasts, 
For  senseless  beasts  to  bear,  than  thinking  men. 
Then  if  jou  saw  the  bloodj  cruelties 
Thej  execute  on  ev'rj  slight  offence  ; 
Naj,  sometimes  in  their  proud,  insulting  sport, 
How  worse  than  dogs  thej  lash  their  fellow  crea 
tures,  [know 
Your  heart  would  bleed  for  'em.    Oh  !  could  jou 
How  many  wretches  lift  their  hands  and  ejes 
To  jou  for  their  relief! 

Oroo.  I  pity  'em, 
And  wish  I  could  with  honestj  do  more. 

Aboan.  You  must  do  more,  and  maj,  with  honestj . 
O,  rojal  sir,  remember  who  jou  are, 
A  prince,  born  for  the  good  of  other  men ; 
Whose  godlike  office  is  to  draw  the  sword 
Against  oppression,  and  set  free  mankind : 
And  this  I'm  sure  you  think  oppression  now. 
What  though  jou  have  not  felt  these  miseries, 
Never  believe  jou  are  oblig'd  to  them  ; 
Thej  have  their  selfish  reasons,  maj  be,  now, 
For  using  of  jou  well ;  but  there  will  come 
A  time,  when  jou  must  have  jour  share  of  'em. 

Oroo.  You  see  how  little  cause  I  have  to  think  so : 
Favour'd  in  mj  own  person,  in  mj  friends ; 
Indulg'd  in  ail  that  can  concern  mj  care, 
In  mj  Imoinda's  soft  societj.          (Embraces  her.) 

Aboan.  And,  therefore,  would  joa  lie  contented 

down 

In  the  forgetfulness  and  arms  of  love, 
To  get  joung  princes  for  'em? 

Oroo.  Saj'stthou?  ha! 

Aboan.  Princes,  the  heirs  of  empire,  and  the  last 
Of  jour  illustrious  lineage,  to  be  born 
To  pamper  up  their  pride,  and  be  their  slaves  ? 

Oroo.  Imoinda!   save  me,  save  me  from  that 
thought. 

Aboan.  I  know  you  are  persuaded  to  believe 
The  governor's  arrival  will  prevent 
These  mischiefs,  and  bestow  jour  libertj; 
But  who  is  sure  of  that  1    I  rather  fear 
More  mischiefs  from  his  coming.    He  is  joung, 
Luxurious,  passionate,  and  amorous. 
Such  a  complexion,  and  made  bold  bj  pow'r, 
To  countenance  all  he  is  prone  to  do, 
Will  know  no  bounds,  no  law  against  his  lusts. 
If,  in  a  fit  of  his  intemperance, 
With  a  strong  hand  he  shall  resolve  to  seize, 
And  force  mj  rojal  mistress  from  jour  arms, 
How  can  you  help  jourself 7 


Oroo.  Ha  !  thon  hast  rous'd 
The  lion  in  his  den ;  he  stalks  abroad, 
And  the  wide  forest  trembles  at  his  roar. 
I  find  the  danger  now.     Mj  spirits  start 
At  the  alarm,  and  from  all  quarters  come 
To  man  mj  heart,  the  citadel  of  love. 
Is  there  a  pow'r  on  earth  »o  force  jou  from  me, 
And  shall  I  not  resist  it,  nor  strike  first, 
To  keep,  to  save  jou,  to  prevent  that  curse? 
This  is  jour  cause ;  and  shall  it  not  prevail? 
Oh !  jou  were  born  always  to  conquer  me. 
Now  I  am  fashion'd  to  thj  purpose ;  speak, 
What  combination,  what  conspiracj, 
Wouldst  thou  engage  jne  in?  I'll  undertake 
All  thou  wouldst  have  me  now  for  libertj, 
For  the  great  cause  of  love  and  libertj. 

Aboan.  Now,  mj  great  master,  jou  appear  your 
self; 

And,  since  we  have  jou  join'd  in  our  design, 
It  cannot  fail  us.     I  have  mnster'd  up 
The  choicest  slaves,  men  who  are  sensible 
Of  their  condition,  and  seem  most  resolv'd : 
Thej  have  their  several  parties. 

Oroo.  Summon  'em, 

Assemble  'em ;  I  will  come  forth  and  shew 
Mjself  among  'em  :  if  tbej  are  resolv'd, 
I'll  lead  their  foremost  resolutions. 

Aboan.  I  have  provided  those  will  follow  yon. 

Oroo.  With  this  reserve  in  our  proceedings  still, 
The  means  that  lead  us  to  our  libertj 
Must  not  be  bloodj. 

Aboan.  You  command  in  all. 
We  shall  expect  you,  sir. 

Oroo.  You  sha  not  long. 

[Exeunt  Oroonoko,  Imoinda,  and  Aboan. 

Enter  CHARLOTTE  WELDON,  dressed  in  man's 
clothes,  followed  by  WIDOW  L.ACKITT. 

Widow  L.  These  unmannerlj  Indians  were  some 
thing  unreasonable  to  disturb  us  just  in  the  nick, 
Mr.  Weldon ;  but  I  have  the  parson  within  call  still, 
to  do  us  the  good  turn. 

Char.  We  had  best  staj  a  little,  I  think,  to  see 
things  settled  again,  had  not  we?  Marriage  is  a 
serious  thing,  jou  know. 

Widow  L.  What  do  jou  talk  of  a  serious  thing, 
Mr.  Weldon?  I  think  jou  have  found  me  sufficiently 
serious  :  I  have  married  mj  son  to  jour  sister,  to 
pleasure  jou  ;  and  now  I  come  to  claim  jour  pro 
mise  to  me,  jou  tell  me  marriage  is  a  serious  thing. 

Char.  Why,  is  it  not? 

Widow  L.  Fiddle  faddle,  I  know  what  it  is :  'tis 
not  the  first  time  I  have  been  married,  I  hope ;  but 
I  shall  begin  to  think  jon  don't  design  to  do  fairly 
bj  me,  so  I  shall. 

Char.  Why,  indeed,  Mrs.  Lackitt,  I'm  afraid  I 
can't  do  so  fairlj  as  I  would  bj  jou.  'Tis  what 
jon  must  know  first  or  last;  and  I  should  be  the 
worst  man  in  the  world  to  conceal  it  anj  longer ; 
therefore  I  must  own  to  jou  that  I  am  married 
already. 

Widow  L.  Married!  You  don't  saj  so,  I  hope? 
How  have  jou  the  conscience  to  tell  me  such  a 
thing  to  mj  face?  I  would  have  jou  to  know  I 
understand  better  things  than  to  ruin  mj  son  with 
out  a  valuable  consideration.  If  I  can't  have  jou, 
I  can  keep  mj  monej.  Your  sister  sha'n't  have  the 
catch  of  him  she  expected :  I  won't  part  with  a 
shilling  to  'em. 

Char.  You  made  the  match  jourself,  jou  know ; 
jou  can't  blame  me. 

Widow  L.  Yes,  jes,  I  can,  and  do  blame  jou  : 
jou  might  have  told  me  before,  jou  were  married. 

Char.  I  would  not  have  told  jou  now,  but  jou 
followed  me  so  close,  I  was  forced  to  it:  indeed,  I 
am  married  in  England;  but  'tis  as  if  I  were  not; 
for  I  have  been  parted  from  mj  wife  a  great  while  j 
and,  to  do  reason  on  both  sides,  we  hate  one  ano 
ther  heartilj.  Now  I  did  design,  and  will  marry 
jou  still,  if  you'll  have  a  little  patience. 
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Widow  L.  A  likely  business,  truly. 

Char.  1  have  a  friend  in  England  that  I  will  write 
to,  to  poison  my  wife,  and  then  I  can  marry  yon 
with  a  good  conscience. 

Widow  L.  And  will  he  do  it,  do  you  think? 

Char.  At  the  first  word,  or  he  is  not  the  man  I 
take  him  to  be. 

Widow  L.  Well,  you  are  a  dear  devil,  Mr. 
Weldon  :  and  would  you  poison  your  wife  for  mel 

Char.  I  would  do  anything  for  you. 

Widow  L.  Well,  I  am  mightily  obliged  to  you. 
But  'twill  be  a  great  while  before  you  can  have  an 
answer  of  your  letter. 

Char.  Twill  be  a  great  while,  indeed. 

Widow  L.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Weldon— 

Char.  Why,  in  the  meantime — here's  company. 
We'll  settle  that  within:  I'll  follow  you. 

[Exit  Widow  Lackitt. 

Enter  STANMORE. 

Stan.  So,  sir,  you  carry  on  your  business  swim 
mingly  :  you  have  stolen  a  wedding,  J  hear. 

Char.  Ay,  my  sister  is  married ;  and  I  am  very 
near  being  run  away  with  myself. 

Stan.  The  widow  will  have  you  then! 

Char.  You  come  very  seasonably  to  my  rescue. 
Jack  Stanmore  is  to  be  had,  I  hope? 

Stan.  At  half  an  hour's  warning. 

Char.  I  must  advise  with  you.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

Enter  WIDOW   LACKITT,   and  CHARLOTTE 
WELDON,  dressed  in  man's  clothes. 

Char.  Now,  Mrs.  Lackitt. 

Widow  L.  Well,  well ;  Lackitt,  or  what  you  will 
now  ;  now  I  am  married  to  you ;  I  am  very  well 
pleased  with  what  I  have  done,  I  assure  you.  Mr. 
Weldon,  what  must  I  call  you?  I  must  have  some 
pretty  fond  name  or  other  for  you  ;  it  looks  negli 
gent,  and  is  the  fashion,  you  know. 

Char.  To  be  negligent  of  their  husbands,  it  is 
indeed. 

Widow  L.  Nay,  then,  I  won't  be  in  the  fashion  ; 
for  I  can  never  be  negligent  of  dear  Mr.  Weldon  ; 
and,  to  convince  you,  here's  something  to  encourage 
yon  not  to  be  ne'gligent  of  me.  (Gives  a  purse  and 
a  little  casket.)  Five  hundred  pounds  in  gold  in  this ; 
and  jewels  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds  more 
in  this. 

Char.  (Opens  the  casket.}  Ay,  marry,  this  will 
encourage  me,  indeed. 

Widow  L.  There  are  comforts  in  marrying  an 
elderly  woman,  Mr.  Weldon.  Now  a  young  woman 
would  have  fancied  she  had  paid  you  with  her  per 
son,  or  had  done  you  the  favour. 

Char.  What  do  you  talk  of  young  women  1  you 
are  as  young  as  any  of  'em,  in  everything  but  their 
folly  and  ignorance. 

Widow  L.  And  do  you  think  me  sol  But  I  have 
reason  to  suspect  you.  Was  not  I  seen  at  your 
house  this  morning,  do  you  think! 

Char.  You  may  venture  again :  you'll  come  at 
night,  I  suppose  ? 

Widow  L.  O  dear!  at  night!  so  soon? 

Char.  Nay,  if  you  think  it  too  soon — 

Widow  L.  Oh,  no !  'tis  not  for  that,  Mr.  Weldon  ; 
but — I  will  come  to  please  you. 

Char.  To  please  yourself;  own  it. 

Widow  L.  Well,  well,  to  please  myself,  then. 
You're  the  strangest  man  in  the  world,  nothing  can 
escape  you. 

Enter  DANIEL,/oWou;ed  by  LtJCY. 

Dan.  What  would  you  have?  What  do  you  fol 
low  me  for  1 

Lucy.  Why,  mayn't  I  follow  you?  I  must  follow 
you  now  all  the  world  over. 

Dan.  Hold  you,  hold  you,  there ;  not  so  far  by  a 
mile  or  two;  I  have  enough  of  your  company 
already,  byV  lady,  and  something  to  spare :  you 


may  go  home  to  yotfr  brother,  an'  yon  will ;  I  have 
no  further  to  do  with  you. 

Widow  L.  Why,  Daniel,  child,  thou  art  not  out 
of  thy  wits,  sure,  art  thou? 

Dan.  Nay,  marry,  I  don't  know;  but  I  am  very 
near,  I  believe  :  I  am  altered  for  the  worse  mightily 
since  you  saw  me ;  and  she  has  been  the  cause  of  it 
there. 

Widow  L.  How  so,  child! 

Dan.  I  told  you  before  what  would  come  on't 
of  putting  me  to  bed  to  a  strange  woman ;  but  you 
would  not  be  said  nay. 

Widow  L.  She  is  your  wife  now,  child ;  you  must 
love  her. 

Dan.  Why,  so  I  did  at  first. 

Widow  L.  But  you  must  love  her  always. 

Dan.  Always !  I  loved  her  as  I  could,  mother, 
and  as  long  as  loving  was  good,  I  believe;  for  I 
find  now  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  her. 

Lucy.  Why,  you  lubberly,  slovenly  blockhead — 
I  see  all  good  nature  is  thrown  away  upon  you — 

Widow  L.  It  was  so  with  his  father  before  him. 
He  takes  after  him. 

Lucy.  And  therefore  I  will  use  you  as  you  de 
serve,  you  tony. 

Widow  L.  Indeed  he  deserves  bad  enough  ;  but 
don't  call  him  out  of  his  name  :  his  name  is  Daniel, 
you  know. 

Dan.  Let  her  call  me  what  she  pleases,  mother, 
'tis  not  her  tongue  that  I'm  afraid  of. 

Lucy.  I  will  make  such  a  beast  of  thee! 

Widow  L.  O,  pray  no,  I  hope;  do  nothing 
rashly,  Mrs.  Lucy. 

Daw.  I  had  rather  be  a  beast  than  what  yon 
would  make  of  me  in  a  week,  I'm  sure  ;  I  have  no 
more  manhood  left  in  me  already,  than  there  is  in 
one  of  my  mother's  old  under-petticoats. 

Widow  L.  Sirrah,  sirrah,  meddle  with  your  wife's 
petticoats,  and  let  your  mother's  alone,  you  un 
gracious  bird,  you.  (Beats  him.) 

Dan.  Why,  is  the  devil  in  the  woman!  What 
have  I  said  now  !  Do  you  know  if  yon  were  ask'd, 
I  trow  ?  But  you  are  all  of  a  bundle  ;  e'en  hang 
together:  he  that  unties  you,  makes  a  rod  for  him 
self;  and  so  he  will  find  it  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  you. 

Widow  L.  Ay,  rogue  enough,  you  shall  find  it ; 
I  have  a  rod  for  you  still. 

Dan.  No  wife,  and  I  care  not. 

Widow  L.  I'll  swinge  you  into  better  manners, 
you  booby.  [Beats  him  off,  and  exit. 

Char.  You  have  consummated  our  project  upon 
him. 

Lucy.  Nay,  if  I  have  a  limb  of  the  fortune,  I 
care  not  who  has  the  whole  body  of  the  fool. 

Char.  That  you  shall,  and  a  large  one,  I  pro 
mise  you. 

Lucy.  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  They  talk  of 
an  English  ship  in  the  river. 

Char.  I  have  heard  on't,  and  am  preparing  to 
receive  it  as  fast  as  I  can. 

Lucy.  There's  something  the  matter  too  with  the 
slaves,  some  disturbance  or  other ;  I  don't  know 
what  it  is. 

Char.  So  much  the  better  still ;  we  fish  in  trou 
bled  waters ;  we  shall  have  fewer  eyes  upon  us. 
Pray  go  you  home,  and  be  ready  to  assist  me  in 


Lucy.  I  oan't  fail  in  mine.  [Exit. 

Char.  The  widow  has  furnish 'd  me,  I  thank  her, 
to  carry  it  on.  Now  I  have  got  a  wife,  'tis  high 
time  to  think  of  getting  a  husband.  I  carry  my 
fortune  about  me — a  thousand  pounds  in  gold  and 
jewels.  Let  me  see,  'twill  be  a  considerable  trust j 
and  I  think  I  shall  lay  it  out  to  advantage. 

Enter  STANMORE. 

Stan.  So,  Weldon,  Jack  has  told  me  his  suc 
cess  ;  and  his  hopes  of  marrying  the  widow  by 
your  means. 
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Char.  I  have  strained  a  point,  Stanmore,  upon 
your  account,  to  be  serviceable  to  your  family. 

Stan.  I  take  it  upon  my  account ;  and  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you.  But  here  we  are  all  in  an 
nproar. 

Char.  So  they  say.     What's  the  matter  ? 

Stan.  A  mutiny  among  the  slaves.  Oroonoko  is 
at  the  head  of  'em.  Our  governor  is  gone  out  with 
his  rascally  militia  against  them.  What  it  may 
come  to  nobody  knows. 

Char.  For  my  part,  I  shall  do  as  well  as  the  rest ; 
but  I'm  concerned  for  my  sister  and  cousin,  whom 
I  expect  in  the  ship  from  England. 

Stun.  There's  no  danger  of  them. 

Char.  I  have  a  thousand  pounds  here,  in  gold 
and  jewels,  for  my  cousin's  use,  that  I  would  more 
particularly  take  care  of ;  'tis  too  great  a  sum  to 
venture  at  home ;  and  I  would  not  have  her 
wrong' d  of  it ;  therefore,  to  secure  it,  I  think  my 
best  way  will  be  to  pat  it  into  your  own  keeping. 

Stan.  You  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  my  ho 
nesty.  (  Takes  the  purse  and  casket.  ) 

Char.  I  have  indeed.  If  anything  should  hap 
pen  to  me  in  this  bustle,  as  nobody  is  secure  of  ac 
cidents,  I  know  you  will  take  my  cousin  into  your 
protection  and  care.  Pray  see  her  married  as  soon 
as  you  can. 

Stan.  If  she  be  as  handsome  as  her  picture,  I 
can  promise  her  a  husband. 

Char.  If  you  like  her  when  you  see  her,  I  wish 
nothing  so  much  as  to  have  you  marry  her  yourself; 
for  I  always  thought  you  worth  making  a  friend. 

Stan.  You  sha'n't  find  your  good  opinion  thrown 
away  upon  me  :  I  am  in  your  debt,  and  shall  think 
so  as  long  as  I  live.  [_Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.—  The  Country. 
Enter  OROONOKO,  ABOAN,  and  Slaves;  IMOINDA 

with  a  bow  and  quiver ;  the  Women,  some  leading, 

others  carrying  their  Children  upon  their  backs. 

Oroo.  The  women  with  their  children  fall  behind. 
Imoinda,  you  must  not  expose  yourself. 
Retire,  my  love;  I  almost  fear  for  you. 

Into.  I  fear  no  danger ;  life  or  death  I  will 
Enjoy  with  you. 

Oroo.  My  person  is  your  guard. 

Aboan.  Now,  sir,  blame  yourself;  if  you  had 
not  prevented  my  cutting  his  throat,  that  coward 
there  had  not  discovered  us.  He  comes  now  to 
upbraid  yon. 

Enter  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR,  talking  to   HOT- 
MAN,  with  his  Rabble. 

Lieut.  This  is  the  very  thing!  would  have  wish'd. 
Your  honest  service  to  the  government 

(To  Hotman.) 
Shall  be  rewarded  with  your  liberty. 

Aboan.  His  honest  service!  call  it  what  it  is, 
His  villany,  the  service  of  his  fear. 
If  he  pretends  to  honest  services, 
Let  him  stand  out,  and  meet  me  like  a  man. 

(Advances.) 

Oroo.  Hold,  you!  and  yon  who  come  against  us, 

hold! 

I  charge  you  in  a  general  good  to  all ; 
And  wish  I  could  command  you,  to  prevent 
The  bloody  havoc  of  the  murd'ring  sword. 
I  would  not  urge  destruction  uncompell'd : 
But  if  you  follow  fate,  you  find  it  here. 
The  bounds  are  set,  the  limits  of  our  lives  ; 
Between  us  lies  the  gaping  gulf  of  death, 
To  swallow  all.     Who  first  advances  dies. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  DRIVER,  with  his  Crew. 
Capt.D.  Here,  here,  here  they  are,  governor. 
What,  seize  upon  my  ship ! 
Come,  boys,  fall  on — 

(Advancing first,  Oroonoko  kilkhim.) 
Oroo.  Thou  art  fall'n  indeed; 
Thy  own  blood  be  upon  thee. 
Lieut.  Rest  it  there  ; 


OROONOKO.  [ACT  IV. 

He  did  deserve  his  death.    Take  him  away. 

(The  body  is  removed.) 
You  see,  sir,  you  and  those  mistaken  men 
Must  be  our  witnesses,  we  do  not  come 
As  enemies,  and  thirsting  for  your  blood. 
If  we  desir'd  your  ruin,  the  revenge 
Of  our  companion's  death  had  pash'd  it  on. 
But  that  we  overlook,  in  a  regard 
To  common  safety  and  the  public  good. 

Oroo.  Regard  that  public  good;  draw  off  your 

men, 
And  leave  us  to  our  fortune; — we're  resolv'd. 

Lieut.  Resolv'd!  on  what?  your  resolutions 
Are  broken,  overturn'd,  prevented,  lost : 
You  see  our  numbers  could  with  ease  compel 
What  we  request;  and  what  do  we  request? 
Only  to  save  yourselves. 

(  The  Women  with  their  Children  gather  about  the 

Oroo.  I'll  hear  no  more. 

Lieut.  To  those  poor  wretches,  who  have  been 

seduc'd 

And  led  away  ;  to  all,  and  ev'ry  one, 
We  offer  a  full  pardon — 

Oroo.  Then  fall  on.  (Preparing  to  engage.) 

Lieut.  Lay  hold  upon't,  before  it  be  too  late : 
Pardon  and  mercy. 

(The  Women  clinging  about  the  Men,  they  leave 
Oroonoko,  and  fall  upon  their  faces,  crying 
out  for  pardon. ) 

Slaves.  Pardon,  mercy,  pardon. 

Oroo.  Let  them  go  all.     Now,  governor,  I  see, 
I  own  the  folly  of  my  enterprise, 
The  rashness  of  this  action,  and  must  blush, 
Quite  through  this  veil  of  night,  a  whitely  shame, 
To  think  I  could  design  to  make  those  free, 
Who  were  by  nature  slaves  ;  wretches  design'd 
To  be  their  masters'  dogs,  and  lick  their  feet. 
I  would  not  live  on  the  same  earth  with  creature*, 
That  only  have  the  faces  of  their  kind. 
Why  should  they  look  like  men,  who  are  not  so, 
When  they  put  off  their  noble  natures,  for 
The  grov'Iling  qualities  of  downcast  beasts  1 
We  were  too  few  before  for  victory  ; 
We're  still  enow  to  die.  (To  Imoinda  and  Aboan.) 
Enter  BhANDFORD. 

Lieut.  Live,  royal  sir: 

Live,  and  be  happy  long  on  your  own  terms ; 
Only  consent  to  yield,  and  you  shall  have 
What  terms  you  can  propose  for  you  and  your's. 

Oroo.  Consent  to  yield  !  shall  I  betray  myself? 
(  Blandford  comes  forward. ) 

Bland.    I'm  glad  you   have  proceeded  by  fair 
means.  (To  Lieutenant-Governor.) 

I  came  to  be  a  mediator. 

Lieut.  Try  what  you  can  to  work  upon  him. 

Oroo.  Are  you  come  against  me  loo? 

Bland.  Is  this  to  come  against  you? 

(  Offering  his  sword  to  Oroonoko.) 
Unarm'd  to  put  myself  into  your  hands  ? 
I  come,  I  hope,  to  serve  you. 

Oroo.  You  have  serv'd  me  ; 
I  thank  you  for't ;  and  I  am  pleas'd  to  think 
You  were  my  friend  while  I  had  need  of  one  : 
But  now  'tis  past ;  this  farewell,  and  be  gone. 

(Embraces  him.) 

Bland.  It  is  not  past,  and  I  must  serve  you  still. 

Oroo.  I  know  what  I  have  done,  and  I  should  be 
A  child  to  think  they  ever  can  forgive. 
Forgive !  were  there  but  that,  I  would  not  live 
To  be  forgiven  :  is  there  a  power  on  earth, 
That  I  can  ever  need  forgiveness  from? 

Bland.  You  sha'  not  need  it. 

Oroo.  No,  I  wo'  not  need  it. 

Bland.  You  see  he  offers  you  your  own  condi 
tions, 
For  you  and  your's. 

Oroo.  Must  I  capitulate? 
Precariously  compound,  on  stinted  terms, 
To  save  my  life  ? 
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Bland.  Sir,  he  imposes  none. 
You  make  'em  for  your  own  security. 

Lieut.  He  will  rely  on  what  you  say  to  him. 

(To  Bland.) 

Offer  him  what  you  can  ;  I  will  confirm 
And  make  all  good.     Be  you  my  pledge  of  trust. 

Bland.  I'll  answer  with  my  life  for  all  he  says. 

Lieut.  Ay,  do,  and  pay  the  forfeit  if  you  please. 

(Aside.) 

Bland.  Consider,  sir,  can  you  consent  to  throw 
That  blessing  from  you,  you  so  hardly  found, 
And  so  much  valued  once  '{ 

Oroo.  Imoinda!  oh! 
'Tis  she  that  holds  me  on  this  argument 
Of  tedious  life !  I  could  resolve  it  soon, 
Were  thiscurs'd  being  only  in  debate. 
But  my  Imoinda  struggles  in  my  soul; 
She  makes  a  coward  of  me,  I  confess  ; 
I  am  afraid  to  part  with  her  in  death  ; 
And  more  afraid  of  life  to  lose  her  here. 

Bland.  This  way  yon  must  lose  her.    Think  upon 
The  weakness  of  her  sex,  made  yet  more  weak 
With  her  condition,  requiring  rest, 
And  soft  indulging  ease,  to  nurse  your  hope, 
And  make  you  a  glad  father. 

Or  on.  There  I  feel 

A  father's  fondness,  and  a  husband's  love. 
They  seize  upon  my  heart,  strain  all  its  strings, 
To  pull  me  to  'em  from  my  stern  resolve. 
Husband  and  father  !  all  the  melting  art 
Of  eloquence  lives  in  those  soft'ning  names. 
Methinks  I  see  the  babe,  with  infant  hands, 
Pleading  for  life,  and  begging  to  be  born. 
Shall  I  forbid  its  birth,  deny  him  light, 
The  heav'nly  comforts  of  all-chef  ring  light, 
And  make  the  womb  the  dungeon  of  his  death, 
His  bleeding  mother  his  sad  monument  1 
These  are  the  calls  of  nature,  that  call  loud  ; 
They  will  be  heard,  and  conquer  in  their  cause: 
He  must  not  be  a  man  who  can  resist  'em. 
No,  my  Imoinda!  I  will  venture  ail 
To  save  thee  and  that  little  innocent. 
The  world  may  be  a  better  friend  to  him 
Than  I  have  found  it.     Now  I  yield  myself: 

(Gives  up  his  sword.) 
The  conflict's  past,  and  we  are  in  your  hands. 

(Several  Men  get  about  Oroonoko  and  A  boan, 
and.  seize,  them.) 

Lieut.  So   yon  shall  find  you  are.     Dispose  of 
them  as  I  commanded  you, 

Bland.  Good  heav'n  forbid!  you  cannot  mean — 

Lieut.  This  is  not  your  concern. 

(To  Blandford,  who  goes  to  Oroonoko.) 
I  must  take  care  of  you.  (To  Imoinda.) 

/mo.  I'm  at  the  end 
Of  all  my  care  :  here  will  I  die  with  him. 

(Holding  Oroonoko.) 

Oroo.  You  shall  not  force  her  from  me. 

(Holds  her.) 

Lieut.  Then  I  must     (They  force  her  from  him.) 
Try  other  means,  and  conquer  force  by  force : 
Break,  cut  oft' his  hold,  bring  her  away. 

Into.  I  do  not  ask  to  live,  kill  me  but  here. 

Oroo.  O,  bloody  dogs!  inhuman  murderers  ! 

[Imoinda  is  forced  out  at  one  door  by  the  Lieute- 
nant-Governor  and  others;  Oroonoko  and  A  boan 
hurried  out  an  another.  Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 
Enter  SiANMORE,  CHARLOTTE  WELDON,  and 

LUCY. 

Char.  If  I  should  consent  to  the  fine  things  you 
can  say  to  me,  how  would  you  look  at  last,  to  find 
them  thrown  away  on  an  old  acquaintance? 
Stan.  An  old  acquaintance! 
Char.  Lord,  how  easily  are  you  men  to  be  im 
posed  upon!    I  am   no  cousin  newly  arrived  from 
England,  not  I ;  but  the  very  Weldon  you  wot  of. 
Stan*  Weldon ! 


Char.  Not  murdered,  nor  made  away,  as  my 
sister  would  have  you  believe  ;  but  am,  in  very 
good  health,  your  old  friend  in  breeches  that  was, 
and  now  your  humble  servant  in  petticoats. 

Stan.  I  am  glad  we  have  you  again.  But  what 
service  can  you  do  me  in  petticoats,  pray! 

Char.  Can't  you  tell  what? 

Stan.  Not  I,  by  my  troth.  I  have  found  my 
mistress,  it  seems;  which  I  did  not  expect  from 
your  petticoats. 

Char.  Come,  come,  you  have  had  a  friend  of 
your  mistress  long  enough  ;  'tis  high  time  now  to 
have  a  mistress  of  your  friend. 

Stan.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Char.  I  am  a  woman,  sir. 

Stan.  A  woman  1 

Char.  As  arrant  a  woman  as  you  would  have  had 
me  but  now,  I  assure  you. 

Stan.  And  at  my  service? 

Char.  If  you  have  any  for  me  in  petticoats. 

Stan.  Yes,  yes,  I  shall  find  you  employment. 

Char.  I  need  not  tell  you  I  made  that  little  plot, 
and  carried  it  on  only  for  this  opportunity.  I  was 
resolved  to  see  whether  you  liked  me  as  a  woman, 
or  not;  if  I  had  found  you  indifferent,  I  would 
have  endeavoured  to  have  been  so  too  ;  but  you 
say  you  like  me,  and  therefore  I  have  ventured  to 
discover  the  truth. 

Stan.  Like  you  !  I  like  you  so  well,  that  I  am 
afraid  you  won't  think  marriage  a  proof  on't:  shall 
I  give  you  any  other'? 

Char.  No,  no,  I'm  inclined  to  believe  you,  and 
that  shall  convince  me.  At  more  leisure,  I'll  sa 
tisfy  you  how  I  came  to  be  in  man's  clothes  ;  for 
no  ill.  I  assure  you,  though  I  have  happened  to 
play  the  rogue  in  them.  They  have  assisted  me  in 
marrying  my  sister,  and  have  gone  a  great  way  in 
befriending  your  cousin  Jack  with  the  widow.  Can 
you  forgive  me  for  pimping  for  your  family? 

Enter  JACK  STANMORE. 

Stan.  So,  Jack,  what  news  with  you? 

JackS.  I  am  the  forepart  of  the  widow  you. 
know ;  she's  coming  after  with  the  body  of  the 
family,  the  young  squire  in  her  hand,  my  son-in- 
law  that  is  to  be,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Weldon. 

Char.  Say  you  so,  sir?     (To  Jack  S.) 

Enter  WIDOW  LACKITT  and  her  Soti  DANIEL. 

Widow  L.  So,  Mrs.  Lucy,  I  have  brought  him 
about  again ;  I  have  chastised  him.  Will  you 
ever  rebel  again?  will  you,  sirrah?  But  come, 
come,  down  on  your  marrow-bones,  and  ask  her 
forgiveness.  (Daniel  kneels.)  Say  after  me,  Pray 
forsooth,  wife. 

Dan.  Pray  forsooth,  wife, 

Lucy.  Well,  well,  this  is  a  day  of  good  nature, 
and  so  I  take  you  into  favour;  but  first  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  (He  kisses  her  hand,  and  rises.) 
If  ever  you  do  so  again —  [on't. 

Dan.  Nay,  marry  if  I  do,  I  shall  have  the  worst 

Lucy.  Here's  a  stranger,  forsooth,  would  be  glad 
to  be  known  to  you,  a  sister  of  mine  ;  pray  salute 
her.  ( Starts  at  Charlotte. ) 

Widow  L.  Your  sister,  Mrs.  Lucy  !  What  do 
you  mean  ?  This  is  your  brother,  Mr.  Weldon. 
Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Weldon  ? 

Lucy.  Have  a  care  what  yon  say ;  this  gentle 
man's  about  ma'rrying  h^r  :  you  may  spoil  all. 

Widow  L.  Fiddle-faddle  ;  what !  you  would  pat 
a  trick  upon  me. 

Char.  No,  faith,  widow,  the  trick  is  over ;  it 
has  taken  sufficiently;  and  now  I  will  teach  you 
the  trick,  to  prevent  your  being  cheated  another 
time. 

Widow  L.  How  !  cheated,  Mr.  Weldon  ? 

Char.  Why  ay,  you  will  always  take  things  by 
the  wrong  handle ;  I  see  you  will  have  me  Mr. 
Weldon  ;  I  grant  you  I  was  Mr.  Weldon  a  little 
while,  to  please  you  or  so ;  but  Mr.  Stanmore 
here  has  persuaded  me  into  a  woman  agaiu. 
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Widow  L.  A  woman  !  pray  let  me  speak  with 
you.  (Draws  her  aside.)  You  are  not  in  earnest,  I 
hope,  a  woman? 

Char.  Really  a  woman. 

Widow  L.  'Gads  my  life !  I  could  not  be  cheated 
in  everything.  I  know  a  man  from  a  woman  at 
these  years,  or  the  devil  is  in't.  Pray  did  not 
yon  marry  me  1 

Char.  You  would  have  it  so. 

Widow  L.  And  did  not  I  give  you  a  thousand 
pounds  this  morning'? 

Char.  Yes,  indeed,  'twas  more  than  I  deserved ; 
but  you  had  your  pennyworth  for  your  penny,  I 
suppose;  you  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  your  bar 
gain. 

Widow  L.  A  rare  bargain  I  have  made  on't, 
truly.  I  have  lai<jl  out  my  money  to  a  fine  purpose 
upon  a  woman. 

Char.  You  would  have  a  husband,  and  I  pro 
vided  for  you  as  well  as  I  could. 

Widow  L.  Yes,  yes,  you  have  provided  for  me. 

Char.  And  you  have  paid  me  very  well  for't  ;  I 
thank  you. 

Widow  L.  Tis  very  well :  I  maybe  with  child 
too,  for  aught  I  know,  and  may  go  look  for  the 
father. 

Char.  Nay,  if  you  think  so,  'tis  time  to  look 
about  you,  indeed.  For  my  part,  Mrs.  Lackitt, 
your  thousand  pounds  will  engage  me  not  to  laugh 
at  yon.  Then  my  sister  is  married  to  your  son  ; 
he  is  to  have  half  your  estate,  I  know;  and  in 
deed  they  may  live  upon  it  very  comfortably  to 
themselves,  and  very  creditably  to  you. 

Widow  L.  Nay,  I  can  blame  nobody  but  myself. 

Char.  You  have  enough  for  a  husband  still,  and 
that  you  may  bestow  upon  honest  Jack  Stanmore. 

Widow  L.  Is  he  the  man,  then? 

Char.  He  is  the  man  you  are  obliged  to. 

JackS.  Yes,  faith,  widow,  I  am  the  man. 

Widow  L.  Well,  well,  I  see  you  will  have  me  ; 
even  marry  me,  and  make  an  end  of  the  business. 

Stan.  Why,  that's   well  said;  now  we   are  all 
agreed,  and  all  well  provided  for. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  (To  Stanmore.)  Sir,  Mr.  Blandford  desires 
you  to  come  to  him,  and  bring  as  many  of  your 
friends  as  you  can  with  you. 

Stan.  I  come  to  him.  You  shall  all  go  along 
with  me.  Come,  young  gentleman,  marriage  is 
the  fashion,  you  see  ;  you  must  like  it  now. 

Dan.  If  I  dont,  how  shall  I  help  myself  1 

Lucy.  Nay,  you  may  hang  yourself  in  the  noose, 
if  you  please,  but  you'll  never  get  out  on't  with 
struggling. 

Dan.  Come,  then,  let's   e'en  jog  on  in  the  old 

road. 

Cuckold,  or  worse,  I  must  now  be  contented  ; 
I'm  not  the  first  has  married  and  repented. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR,  BLANDFORD,  and 

Planters. 

Bland.  Have  you  no  reverence  for  future  fame  ? 
No  awe  upon  your  actions,  from  the  tongues, 
The  cens'ring  tongues  of  men,  that  will  be  free  1 
Re-enter  STANMORE,  JACK  STANMORE,  CHAR 
LOTTE  WELDON,  LUCY,  WIDOW  LACKITT,  and 
DANIEL. 

So,  Stanmore,  you,  I  know,  the  women  too, 
"Will  join  with  me  :  'tis  Oroonoko's  cause, 
A  lover's  cause,  a  wrenched  woman's  cause, 
That  will  become  your  intercession. 

(To  the  Women.) 
Stan.  So  far  from   further  wrong,   that  'tis   a 


He  should  be  where  he  is.     Good  governor, 
Order  his  liberty  ;  he  yielded  up 
Himself,  his  all,  at  your  discretion. 

Bland.  Discretion !  no ;  he  yielded  on  your  word ; 
And  I  am  made  the  cautionary  pledge, 


The  gage  and  hostage  of  your  keeping  it. 
Remember,  sir,  he  yielded  on  your  word  ; 
Your  word  ;  which  honest  men  will  think  should  b« 
The  last  resort  of  truth  and  trust  on  earth  : 
There's  no  appeal  beyond  it  but  to  heaven. 

Stan.  He's  out  of  all  power  of  doing  any  harm, 
now,  if  he  were  disposed  to  it. 

Char.  But  he  is  not  disposed  to  it.  [sooa 

Bland.  To  keep  him  where  he  is,  will  make  him 
Find  out  some  desp'rate  way  to  liberty  : 
He'll  hang  himself,  or  dash  out  his  mad  brains. 

Char.  Pray  try  him  by  gentle  means  ;  we'll  all 
be  sureties  for  him. 

Omnes.  All,  all. 

Lucy.  We  will  all  answer  for  him  now. 

Lieut.  Well,  you  will  have  it  so  ;  do  what  you 
please,  just  what  you  will  with  him;  I  give  you 
leave.  [Exit. 

Bland.  We  thank  you,  sir;  this  way,  pray 
come  with  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Discovers  OROONOKO  upon  his  back, 

his  legs  and  arms  stretched  out,  and  chained  to  tht 

ground. 

Enter  BLANDFORD,  STANMORE,  Sfc. 

Bland.  O  miserable  sight!  help,  ev'ry  one, 
Assist  me  all  to  free  him  from  his  chains. 

(  They  help  him  up,  and  bring  him  forward.} 
Most  injured  prince !  how  shall  we  clear  ourselves? 

Oroo.  If  you  would  have  me  think  you  are  not 
Confederates,  all  accessory  to  [all 

The  base  injustice  of  your  governor  ; 
If  you  would  have  me  live,  as  you  appear 
Concern'd  for  me  ;  if  you  would  have  me  live 
To  thank  and  bless  you,  there  is  yet  a  way 
To  tie  me  ever  to  your  honest  love  ; 
Bring  my  Imoiqda  to  me  ;  give  me  her, 
To  charm  my  sorrows,  and,  if  possible, 
I'll  sit  down  with  my  wrongs,  never  to  rise 
Against  my  fate,  or  think  of  vengeance  more. 

Bland.  Be  satisfy 'd,  you  may  depend  on  us  ; 
We'll  bring  her  safe  to  you,  and  suddenly. 

Char.  We  will  not  leave  you  in  so  good  a  work. 

Widow  L.  No,  no,  we'll  go  with  you. 

Bland.  In  the  meantime, 
Endeavour  to  forget,  sir,  and  forgive ; 
And  hope  a  better  fortune. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Oroonoko. 

Oroo.  Forget!  forgive!  I  must  indeed  forget 
When  I  forgive  ;  but  while  I  am  a  man, 
In  flesh,  that  bears  the  living  marks  of  shame, 
The  print  of  his  dishonourable  chains, 
My  memory  still  rousing  up  my  wrongs, 
I  never  can  forgive  this  governor, 
This  villain ;  the  disgrace  of  trust  and  place, 
And  just  contempt  of  delegated  pow'r. 
What  shall  I  do?  If  I  declare  myself, 
I  know  him,  he  will  sneak  behind  his  guard 
Of  followers,  and  brave  me  in  his  fears  ; 
Else,  lion-like,  with  my  devouring  rage. 
I  would  rush  on  him,  fasten  on  his  throat, 
Tear  a  wide  passage  to  his  treach'rous  heart, 
And  that  way  lay  him  open  to  the  world.  (Pauses.) 
If  I  should  turn  his  Christian  arts  on  him, 
Promise  him,  speak  him  fair,  flatter,  and  creep 
With  fawning  steps,  to  get  within  his  faith, 
I  could  betray  him  then,  as  he  has  me. 
But  am  I  sure  by  that  to  right  myself? 
Lying's  a  certain  mark  of  cowardice : 
And,  when  the  tongue  forgets  its  honesty, 
The  heart  and  hand  may  drop  their  functions  too, 
And  nothing  worthy  be  resolv'd  or  done. 
Let  me  but  find  out 
An  honest  remedy,  I  have  the  hand, 
A  minist'ring  hand,  that  will  apply  it  home.  [ExX. 

SCENE  III.— The  Lieutenant- Governor  s  House. 

Enter  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 

Lieut.  I  would  not  have  her  tell  me  she  consents; 
In  favour  of  the  sex's  modesty — . 


SCENE  4.]  OROONOKO. 

UnterBLANDFORD,  STANMORE,  JACKSXANMORE 

DANIEL,  CHARLOTXI:  WELDON,  and  LUCY 
What's  the  matter? 

Char.  Nay,    nothing  extraordinary.      But   one 
good  action  draws  on  another.     You  have  giv 
the  prince  his   freedom :  now   we  come  a  begging 
for  his  wife  :  you  won't  refuse  us. 

Lieut.  Refuse  you  1  No,  no,  what  have  I  to  do 
to  refuse  you  1  1  send  her  to  him !  You  do  verj 
well ;  'tis  kindly  done  of  you  ;  even  carry  her  to 
him,  with  all  my  heart. 

Lucy.  You  must  tell  us  where  she  is. 
Lieut.  I  tell  you!  why,  don't  you  know? 
Bland.  Your  servant  says  she's  in  the  house 
Lieut.  No,  no  ;  I  brought   her  home  at  first  in 
deed  ;  but  I  thought  it  would  not  look  well  to  keep 
her  here  ;  I  removed  her  in  the  hurry  only  to  take 
care   of  her.    What !  she  belongs  to  you ;  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her. 

Char.  But  where  is  she  now,  sir  1 
Lieut.  Why,  faith,  I  can't  say,  certainly  ;  you'll 
Lear  of  her  at  Parham-house,  I  suppose ;  there  or 
thereabouts ;  I  think  I  sent  her  there. 
Bland.  I'll  have  an  eye  on  him.  (Aside.) 

[Exeunt  all  but  Lieutenant- Governor. 
Lieut.  I  have  lied  myself  into  a  little  time, 
And  must  employ  it ;  they'll  be  here  again  ; 
But  I  must  be  before  'em. 

(Going  out,  he  meets  IMOINDA,  and  seizes  her.) 
Are  you  come? 

I'll  court  no  longer  for  a  happiness 
That  is  in  my  own  keeping  ;  you  may  still 
Refuse  to  grant,  so  I  have  power  to  take. 
The  man  that  asks  deserves  to  be  deny'd. 

(She  disengages  one  hand,  and  draws  his  sword 
from  his  side  upon  him;  Governor  starts  and 
retires.     BLANDFORD  enters  behind  him.) 
Imo.  He  does  indeed,  that  asks  unworthily. 
Bland.  You  bear  her,  sir— that  asks  unworthily. 
Lieut.  You  are  no  judge. 
Bland.  I  am  of  my  own  slave. 
Lieut.  Be  gone,  and  leave  us. 
Bland.  When  you  let  her  go. 
Lieut.  To  fasten  upon  you. 
Bland.  I  must  defend  myself. 
(Imoinda  retreats  towards  the  door,  favoured  by 
Blandford;  when  they  are  closed,  she  throws 
down  the  sword  and  runs  out.     Governor  takes 
up  his  sword,  they  fight,  close,  and  fall.     Ser 
vants  enter  and  part  them. ) 
Lieut.  She  sha'n't  escape  me  so ;  I've  gone  too 

Not  to  go  further.     Curse  on  my  delay ; 
But  yet  she  is,  and  shall  be  in  my  power. 

Bland.  Nay,  then  it  is  the  war  of  honesty ; 
I  know  you,  and  will  save  you  from  yourself. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  IV. 
Enter  OROONOKO. 

Oroo.  To  honour  bound !  and  yet  a  slave  to  love! 
I  am  distracted  by  their  rival  powers, 
And  both  will  be  obey'd.     O  great  revenge  ! 
Thou  raiser  and  restorer  of  faU'n  fame ! 
Let  me  not  be  unworthy  of  thy  aid, 
For  stopping  in  thy  course.     I  still  am  thine  ; 
But  can't  forget  I  am  Imoinda's  too. 
She  calls  me  from  my  wrongs  to  rescue  her. 
No  man  condemn  me,  who  has  never  felt 
A  woman's  power,  or  try'd  the  force  of  love : 
To  run  bis  glorious  race  of  light  anew, 
And  carry  on  the  world.    Love,  love  will  be 
My  first  ambition,  and  my  fame  the  next. 

Enter  ABOAN,  bleeding. 
My  eyes  are  turn'd  against  me,  and  combine 
With  my  sworn  enemies,  to  represent 
This  spectacle  of  horror.    Aboan  ! 

Aboan.  I  have  no  name 
That  can  distinguish  me  from  the  vile  earth, 
To  which  I'm  going :  a  poor  abject  worm, 
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That  crawl'd  awhile  upon  the  bustling  world, 

And  now  am  trampled  to  my  dust  again. 
Oroo.  I  see  thee  gash'd  and  mangled  ! 
Aboan.  Spare  my  shame, 

To  tell  how  they  have  ns'd  me  ;  but  believe 
The  hangman's  hand  would  have  been  merciful. 
Do  not  you  scorn  me,  sir,  to  think  I  cau 
Intend  to  live  under  this  infamy? 
I  do  not  come  for  pity,  to  complain. 
I've  spent  an  honourable  life  with  you ; 
The  earliest  servant  of  your  rising  fame, 
And  would  attend  it  with  my  latest  care  : 
My  life  was  your's,  and  so  shall  be  my  death. 
You  must  not  live, 

Bending  and  sinking ;  I  have  dragg'd  my  steps 
Thus  far,  to  tell  you  that  yon  cannot  live : 
To  warn  you  of  those  ignominious  wrongs, 
Whips,  rods,  and  all  the  instruments  of  death 
Which  I  have  felt,  and  are  prepared  for  yon. 
This  was  the  duty  that  I  had  to  pay. 
'Tis  done,  and  now  I  beg  to  be  discharg'd. 
Oroo.  What  shall  I  do  for  thee  ? 
Aboan.  My  body  tires, 
And  wo'  not  bear  me  off  to  liberty  : 
I  shall  again  be  taken,  made  a  slave, 
A  sword,  a  dagger,  yet  would  rescue  me. 
I  have  not  strength  to  go  and  find  out  death. 
Yon  must  direct  him  to  me. 

Oroo.  Here  he  is,  (Gives  him  a  dagger.) 

The  only  present  I  can  make  thee  now : 
And,  next  the  honourable  means  of  life, 
I  would  bestow  the  honest  means  of  death. 

Aboan.  I  cannot  stay  to  thank  you.    If  there  is 
A  being  after  this,  I  shall  be  your's 
In  the  next  world,  your  faithful  slave  again. 
This  is  to  try.  (Stabs  himself.)  I  had  a  living  sense 
Of  all  your  royal  favours,  but  this  last 
Strikes  through  my  heart.    I  wo'  not  say  farewell, 
For  you  must  follow  me.  (Dies  ) 

Oroo.  In  life  and  death, 
The  guardian  of  my  honour.     Follow  thee ! 
[  should  have  gone  before  thee  :  then,  perhaps, 
Thy  fate  had  been  prevented.     All  his  care 
Was  to  preserve  me  from  the  barbarous  rage 
That  worry'd  him,  only  for  being  mine. 
Why,  why,  ye  gods !  why  am  I  so  accurs'd, 
That  it  must  be  a  reason  of  your  wrath, 
A  guilt,  a  crime  sufficient  to  the  fate 
3f  any  one,  but  to  belong  to  me  1 
My  friend  has  found  it  out,  and  my  wife  will  soon  • 
My  wife !  the  very  fear's  too  much  for  life. 
I  can't  support  it.    Where's  Imoinda !  Oh  ! 

{Going  out,  he  meets  IMOINDA,  who  runs  into  hit 

arms. ) 

Thou  bosom  softness  !  Down  of  all  my  cares  ! 
[  could  recline  my  thoughts  upon  this  breast 
To  a  forgetfulness  of  all  my  griefs, 
And  yet  be  happy  ;  but  it  wo'not  be. 
Thou  art  disorder'd,  pale,  and  out  of  breath ! 
If  fate  pursues  thee,  find  a  shelter  here. 
What  is  it  thou  wouldst  tell  me  1 

Imo.  'Tis  in  vain  to  call  him  villain. 

Oroo.  Call  him  governor ;  is  it  not  so  ? 

Imo.  There's  not  another,  sure. 

Oroo.  Villain's  the  common  name  of  mankind 

here, 
3at  his  most  properly.    What  ?  what  of  him  ? 

fear  to  be  resolv'd,  and  must  inquire. 
ze  had  thee  in  his  power. 

Imo.  I  blush  to  think  it. 

Oroo.  Blush!  to  think  what  ? 

Imo.  That  I  was  in  his  power. 

Oroo.  He  could  not  use  it? 

Imo.  What  can't  such  men  do  ? 

Oroo.  But  did  he?  durst  he  ? 

Imo.  What  he  could  he  dar'd. 

Oroo.  His  own  gods  damn  him,  then !  For  ours 

have  none, 
No  punishment  for  such  unheard  of  crime. 

Imo,  Thii  monster,  canning  in  his  flatteries, 


OROONOKO. 


[ACT  V. 


When  he  had  weary 'd  all  his  useless  arts, 
Leap'd  out,  fierce  as  a  beast  of  prey,  to  seize  me. 
I  trembled,  fear'd. 

Oroo.  I  fear  and  tremble  now. 
What  could  preserve  thee?  "What  deliver  thee? 
Imo.  That  worthy  man,  you  us'd  to   call  your 

friend — 

Oroo.  Blandford? 

Imo.  Came  in,  andsav'd  me  from  his  rage. 
Oroo.  He  was  a  friend,  indeed,  to  rescue  thee ! 
And,  for  his  sake,  I'll  think  it  possible 
A  Christian  may  be  yet  an  honest  man. 

Imo.  O  did  you   know  what  I  have  struggled 

through, 

To  save  me  your's,  sure  you  would  promise  me 
Never  to  see  me  forc'd  from  you  again. 

Oroo.  To  promise  thee  !    O !  do  I  need  to  pro 
mise? 

But  there  is  now  no  further  use  of  words. 
Death  is  security  for  all  our  fears. 

(Shews  Aboan's  body  on  the  floor.) 
And  yet  I  cannot  trust  him. 
Imo.  Aboan! 

Oroo.  Mangled  and  torn,  resol  v'd  to  give  me  time 
To  fit  myself  out  for  what  I  must  expect, 
Groan'd  out  a  warning  to  me,  and  expir'd. 
Imo.  For  what  you  must  expect? 
Oroo.  Would  that  were  all ! 
Imo.  What,  to  be  butcher'd  thus — 
Oroo.  Just  as  thou  seest. 

Imo.  By  barb'rous  hands,  to  fall  at  last  their  prey  1 
Oroo.  I  hare  run  the  race  with  honour,  shall  I 

now 

Lag,  and  be  overtaken  at  the  goal  1 
Imo.  No. 

Oroo.  I  must  look  back  to  thee.        (Tenderly.} 
Imo.  You  sha' not  need. 
I  am  always  present  to  your  purpose  ;  say, 
Which  way  would  you  dispose  me? 
This  dagger  will  instruct  vou.  (Gives  it  him.) 

Oroo.  Ha  !  this  dagger  ! 
Like  fate,  it  points  me  to  the  horrid  deed. 

Imo.  Strike,  strike  it  home,  and  bravely  save 

us  both. 
There  is  no  other  safety. 

Oroo*  It  must  be — 

But  first  a  dying  kiss—  (  Kisses  her. ) 

This  last  embrace —  (Embraces  her.) 

And  now — 

Imo.  I'm  ready. 
Oroo.  O,  where  shall  I  strike? 
Is  there  the  smallest  grain  of  that  lov'd  body 
That  is  not  dearer  to  me  than  my  eye«, 
My  bosom'd  h.eart,  and  all  the  life  blood  there? 
Bid  me  cutoff  these  limbs,  hew  off' these  hands, 
Dig  o.ut  these  eyes,  though  I  would  keep  them  last 
To  gaze  upon  thee  ;  but  to  murder  thee! 
The  joy,  and  charm  of  ev'ry  ravish'd  sense, 
My  wife  !  forbid  it,  nature. 

Imo.  'Tis  your  wife. 

Who  on  her  knees  conjures  you.    O !  in  time, 
Prevent  those  mischiefs  that  are  falling  on  us. 
You  may  be  hurry 'd  to  a  shameful  death, 
And  I  too  dragg'd  to  the  vile  governor ; 
Then  I  may  ery  aloud.     When  you  are  gone, 
Where  shall  I  find  a  friend  again  to  save  me? 

Oroo.  It  will  be  so.    Thou  unexampled  virtue ! 
Thy  resolution  has  recover'd  mine  : 
And  now  prepare  thee.    . 

Imo.  Thus,  with  open  arms, 
I  welcome  you  and  death. 

(He  drops  the  dagger  as  he  looks  on  her,  and 

throws  himself  on  the  ground.) 
Oroo.  I  cannot  bear  it. 
O  let  me  dash  against  the  rock  of  fate, 
Dig  up  this  earth,  and  tear  her  bowels  out, 
To  make  a  grave,  deep  as  the  centre  down, 
To  swallow  wide  and  bury  us  together! 
It  wo'not  be.    O  !  then  some  pitying  god 
(If  there  be  one  a  friend  to  ioaoceuce) 


Find  yet  a  way  to  lay  her  beauties  down 
Gently  in  death,  and  save  me  from  her  blood. 

Imo.  O  rise,  'tis  more  than  death  to  see  you 

thus. 
I'll  ease  your  love,  and  do  the  deed  myself — 

(She  takes  up  the  dagger,  he  rises  in  haste  to  take 
it  from  her. ) 

Oroo.  O!  hold,  I  charge  thee,  hold! 

Imo.  Though  I  must  own 
It  would  be  nobler  for  us  both  from  you. 

Oroo.  O  !  for  a  whirlwind's  wing  to  hurry  us 
To  yonder  olid',  which  frowns  upon  the  flood ; 
That  in  embraces  lock'd  we  might  plunge  in, 
And  perish  thus  in  one  another's  arms.      (Shouts.) 

Imo.  Alas  !  what  shout  is  that  ? 

Oroo.  I  see  'em  coming. 
They  shall  not  overtake  us.     This  last  kiss, 
And  now  farewell. 

Imo.  Farewell,  farewell  for  ever. 

Oroo.  I'll  turn  my  face  away,  and  do  it  so. 
Now,  are  you  ready? 

Imo.  Now.     But  do  not  grudge  me 
The  pleasure,  in  my  death,  of  a  last  look; 
Pray  look  upon  me. — Now  I'm  satisfied. 

Oroo.  So  fate  must  be  by  this. 

(Going  to  stab  her,  he  stops  short;  she  lays  her 
hand  on  his,  in  order  to  give  the  blow.) 

Imo.  Nay,  then,  I  must  assist  you. 
And,  since  it  is  the  common  cause  of  both, 
'Tis  just  that  both  should  be  employ'd  in  it. 
Thus,  thus  'tis  finished,  and  I  bless  my  fate, 

(Stabs  herself.) 
That,  where  I  liv'd,  I  die  in  these  lov'd  arms.(  Dies. ) 

Oroo.  She's  gone.    And  now  all's  at  an  end  with 

me. 
Soft,  lay  her  down  :  O  we  will  part  no  more. 

(Throws  himself  by  her.) 
But  let  me  pay  the  tribute  of  my  grief, 
A  few  sad  tears  to  thy  lov'd  memory, 
And  then  I  follow —      (Weeps  over  her.    Shouts.) 
But  I  stay  too  long.  (A  noise  again.) 

The  noise  comes  nearer.     Hold!  before  I  go, 
There's  something  would  be  done.     It  shall  be  so, 
And  then,  Imoinda,  I'll  come  all  to  thee.  (Rises.) 

Enter  BLANDFORD  and  his  party,  and  the  LIEUTE- 

N  A  N  T-Go v  E  R  N  o  R  and  his  parly.     Swords  drawn . 

Lieut.  You  strive  in  vain  to  save  him,  he  shall 
die.  [lives. 

Bland.  Not  while  we  can  defend  him  with  our 

Lieut.  Where  is  he  ? 

Oroo.  Here  is  the  wretch  whom  you  would  have. 
Put  up  your  swords,  and  let  not  civil  broils 
Engage  you  in  the  cursed  cause  of  one 
Who  cannot  live,  and  now  entreats  to  die. 
This  object  will  convince  you. 

Bland.  'Tis  his  wife.  (  They  gather  about  the  body.) 
Alas!  there  was  no  other  remedy. 

Lieut.  Who  did  the  bloody  deed? 

Oroo.  The  deed  was  mine : 
Bloody  I  know  it  is,  and  I  expect 
Your  laws  should  tell  me  so.    Thus,    self-con- 

demn'd, 

I  do  resign  my  self  into  your  hands, 
The  hands  of  justice — But  I  hold  the  sword 
For  you — and  for  myself. 

(Stabs  the  Governor  and  himself,  then  throws 

himself  by  Imoinda' s  body. ) 
'Tis  as  it  should  be  now,  I  have  sent  his  ghost 
To  be  a  witness  of  that  happiness 
In  the  next  world,  which  he  deny'd  us  here. 

(Dies.) 

Bland.  I  hope  there  is  a  place  of  happiness 
In  the  next  world  for  such  exalted  virtue. 
Pagan  or  unbeliever,  yet  he  liv'd 
To  all  he  knew :  and,  if  be  went  astray, 
There's  mercy  still  above  to  set  him  right. 
But  Christians,  guided  by  the  heav'nly  ray, 
Have  110  excuse  if  they  mistake  their  way. 

[Exewtt. 
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Act  III.— Scene  4. 


ANNETTE 

SOPHIA 

PEGGY 

MOLL  FLAGGON 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

At  the  close  of  the  Overture,  a  peal  of  bells  is  heard 
at  a  distance,  the  curtain  continuing  down ;  when 
the  peal  is  nearly  finished,  the  curtain  rises  and 
discovers  a  magnificent  Entrance  to  a  Park,  with 
a  View  of  a  Gothic  Castle  on  an  eminence,  at  a 
distance.  O&  the  side  scene,  near  the  park-gate, 
the  outside  of  a  smallneat  Farm-house,  with  a  bank 
of  turf  before  the  door,  on  which  SOPHIA  and 
AN  N  ETTE  are  seated,  and  at  work.  Annette  throws 
down  her  work,  and  runs  to  meet  PEGGY,  who  en 
ters  immediately  on  the  other  side.  Sophia  con 
tinues  to  work  pensively. 

DUETT. — PEGGY  and  ANNETTE. 

Peggy.  Hark!  hark!  the  merry  peal ! 
My  spirits  are  all  prancing; 
Your  looks  declare  the  joy  you  feel. 

(To  Annette.) 
Ann.  My  little  heart  is  dancing. 

Both.   When  the  merry  bells  go  ding,  ding, 
My  heart  beats  time  as  I  trip  along ; 
And  my  eyes  impart 
How  light  my  heart ; 
While  all  the  burden  of  my  song, 
Is  fallal  la,  ding,  ding,  dong. 

Peggy.  Keep   it  up,  jolly  ringers!  ding,  ding, 


dong!  and  away  with  it  again  ;  it  puts  my  spirits 
quite  in  a  heyday.  I  never  hear  a  merry  peal  but 
my  heart  beats  time  to  it. 

Ann.  Ay,  and  your  tongue  too,  Peggy. 

Peggy.  To  be  sure  I  do  rattle  away  ;  but  when 
good  nature  sets  a  woman's  tongue  a-going,  they 
must  have  very  bad  ears  for  music  who  wish  to  stop 
it.  What  say  you,  my  little  foreigner? 

Ann.  You  know,  Peggy,  my  spirits  are  gene 
rally  in  time  and  tune  with  your's.  I  was  out  of 
my  wits  for  your  coming  back,  to  know  what  was 
going  on.  Is  all  this  for  the  wake  ? 

Peggy.  Wake  !  a  hundred  wakes  together 
wouldn  t  make  such  a  day  as  this  is  like  to  be. 
Our  new  landlord,  who  has  bought  all  this  estate 
of  Castle  Manor,  has  arrived;  and  Rental,  the 
steward,  who  went  up  to  London  upon  the  pur 
chase,  is  with  him,  and  is  to  be  continued  steward. 
He  has  been  presenting  him  all  the  tenants,  and 
they  are  still  flocking  up  to  the  castle  to  get  a 
sight  of  Sir  John — Sir  John — 

Ann.  What  is  his  name? 

Peggy.  I  declare  I  had  almost  forgot  it,  though 
I've  heard  all  abouthim— Sir  John  Contrast,  knight 
and  baronet,  and  as  rich  as  Mexico.  An  ox  is  to 
be  roasted  whole,  and  all  the  country  will  be  as 
sembled  ;  such  feasting  and  dancing ! 

Ann.  Oh,  howl  long  to  see  it!  I  hope  papa 
will  let  us  go  ;  don't  you,  sister"?  (To  Sophia.} 

Sophia.  No,  indeed,  my  hopes  are  just  the  re 
verse;  I  hate  nothing  so  much  as  a  crowd  and  a 
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noise.  Enjoy  the  gaiety  for  which  your  temper  is 
so  well  fitted,  Annette;  but  do  not  grudge  me 
what  is  equally  to  mine,  retirement. 

Ann.  I  grudge  it  you  only,  Sophy,  because  it 
nourishes  pain,  which  sprightly  objects  would 
convert  to  pleasure. 

AIR.— ANNETTE. 

A  nightingale  sung  in  a  sycamore  grove  ; 

A  lover  he  listen' d,  with  sighs,  to  the  lay  ; 
'Twos  sweety  but  all  plaintive,  like  languishing  love : 

fc  Heigho!"  cried  the  lover,  "ah,  well-a-day!" 
The  lover  quite  restless  that  night  found  his  pillow, 
Went  to  sleep  in  despair,  and  still  dreamt  of  the 
willow. 

The  lover  he  listen' d  next  morn  to  a  lark, 

Whose  song  better  sooth' d  him  because  it  was  gay; 

His  hope  grew  more  strong,  as  his  mind  grew  less 

dark: 
"  Heigho!"  he  renounc'd,  and  "  ah,  well-a  day !" 

TJie  lover  that  night  sweetly  slept  on  his  pillow, 

And  dreamt  of  gay  garlands  ;  ne'er  once  of  the  willow. 


Peggy.  Well  said,  nia'amselle  ;  though 
the  French  in  my  heart, 


I   hate 

as  a  true  Englishwoman 

ought,  I'll  be  friends  with  their  sunshine  as  long  as 
I  live,  for  making  thy  blood  so  lively  in  thy  veins. 
Was  it  not  for  Annette  and  me,  this  house  would 
be  worse  than  a  nunnery. 
iSophia.  Heigho  ! 

Ann.  Ay,  that's  the  old  tune  ;  it's  all  night  long, 
sigh,  sigh  !  pine,  pine  !  I  can  hardly  get  a  wink  of 
sleep. 

Peggy.  And  how  is  it  ever  to  end  ?  The  two  fa 
thers,  your's  and  your  lover's,  are  specially  circum 
stanced  to  make  a  family  alliance.  A  curate,  with 
forty  pounds  a  year,  has  endowed  his  son  with  two 
fine  qualities  to  entail  his  poverty,  learning  and 
modesty;  and  my  gentleman  (my  master,  heaven 
bless  him  !)  is  possessed  of  this  mansion,  a  farm  of 
a  hundred  acres,  a  gun,  and  a  brace  of  spaniels.  I 
should  have  thought  the  example  so  long  before 
your  eyes,  of  living  upon  love,  might  have  made 
you  — 

Sophia.  Charmed  with  it,  Peggy  ;  and  so  indeed 
I  am  :  it  was  the  life  of  a  mother  I  can  never  for 
get.  I  do  not  pass  an  hour  without  reflecting  on 
the  happiness  she  diffused  and  enjoyed. 

Peggy.  Then  if  you'd  follow  her  example,  put  a 
little  less  sorrow  in  your  sentiment,  and  a  little 
more  sunshine  in  your  countenance,  and  never  sa 
crifice  the  main  chance  for  moonshine. 
Sophia.  Consider  my  situation,  Peggy. 
Peggy.  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  that's  why  I  want 
you  to  consider  my  advice.  Helpless  souls  !  you 
haven't  a  single  faculty  to  make  the  pot  boil  be 
tween  you.  I  should  like  to  see  you  at  work  in  a 
dairy  ;  your  little  nice  fingers  may  serve  to  rear  an 
unfledged  linnet,  but  would  make  sad  work  at 
cramming  poultry  for  market. 

Sophia.  But  you,  my  good  Peggy,  ought  not  to 
upbraid  me  ;  for  you  have  helped  to  spoil  me,  by 
taking  every  care  and  trouble  off  my  nands  :  the 
humility  of  our  fortunes  ought  to  have  put  us  more 
upon  a  level. 

Peggy.  That's  a  notion  I  can't  bear.  I  speak 
my  mind  familiarly  to  be  sure,  because  I  mean  no 
harm  ;  but  I  never  pretend  to  more  than  a  servant, 
and  vou  were  born  to  be  a  lady:  I'm  sure  on't  ;  I 
see  it,  as  sure  as  the  gipsies,  in  every  turn  of  your 
countenance. 

Sophia.  Have  done,  Peggy,  or  you'll  make  me 
seriously  angry  :  this  is  your  particular  day  ofnon- 


Peggy.  No  nonsense,  but  a  plain  road  to  fortune. 
Our  young  landlord,  Sir  John  Contrast's  son,  is 
expected  every  hour;  now,  get  but  your  silly  pas 


sion  for  Trumore  out  of  your  head,  and  my  life 
on't,  'twill  do.  I  dreamt  last  night  I  saw  you  with 
a  bunch  of  nettles  instead  of  a  nosegay,  and  that'a 
a  sure  sign  of  a  wedding:  let  us  watch  for  him  at 
the  park  gate,  and  take  your  aim  ;  your  eyes  will 
carry  further,  and  hit  surer,  than  the  best  gun 
your  father  has. 

Ann.  Peggy,  how  odd  yon  are. 

Peggy,  Yes,  my  whole  life  has  been  an  oddity  ; 
all  made  up  of  chequers  and  chances ;  you  don't 
know  half  of  it ;  but  Margery  Heartease  is  always 
honest  and  gay,  and  has  a  joke  for  the  best  and 
worst  of  times. 

AIR.— (  Original.')— PEGGY. 

I  once  was  a  maiden,  as  fresh  as  a  rose, 

And  as  fickle  as  April  weather; 
I  lay  down  without  care,  and  I  wak'dfrom  repose, 

With  a  heart  as  light  as  a  feather. 
I  work' d  with  the  girls,  I  play' d  with  the  men, 

I  was  always  or  romping  or  spinning; 
And  what  if  they  pilfer' da  kiss  now  and  then  ? 

I  hope  'twas  not  very  great  sinning, 

I  married  a  husband  as  young  as  myself t 

And  for  every  frolic  as  willing  ; 
Together  we  laugh' d  while  we  had  any  pelf, 

And  we  laugh' d  when  we  had  not  a  shilling. 
He's  gone  to  the  wars;  heav'n  send  him  a  prize  ! 

For  his  pains  he  is  welcome  to  spend  it ; 
My  example,  I  know,  is  more  merry  than  wife, 

But,  lord  help  me!  1  never  shall  mend  it. 

Ann.  It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  you  ever 
should. 

Peggy.  But  here  comes  your  father  and  Rental, 
the  steward  ;  they  seem  in  deep  discourse. 

Sophia.  Let  us  go  in,  then;  it  might  displease 
my  father  to  interrupt  them.  [Exit  into  the  house. 

Peggy.  Go  thy  ways,  poor  girl ;  thou  art  more 
afraid  of  being  interrupted  in  discoursing  with  thy 
own  simple  heart. 

Ann.  Peggy,  when  do  you  think  my  sighing 
time  will  come? 

Peggy.  Don't  be  too  sure  of  yourself,  miss; 
there  is  no  age  in  which  a  woman  is  so  likely  to  be 
infected  with  folly,  as  just  when  she  arrives  at 
what  they  call  years  of  discretion. 

[Exeunt  into  the  house. 

Enter  RASHLY  and  RENTAL. 

Rent.  But  you  are  the  only  tenant  upon  the  ma 
nor  that  has  not  congratulated  our  new  landlord 
upon  taking  possession  of  his  purchase* 

Hash.  Strange  disposition  of  events!  that  he,  of 
all  mankind,  should  be  a  purchaser  in  this  county  ! 
(Aside.)  I  must  not  see  Sir  John  Contrast. 

Kent.  Why  so  ?  he  is  prepared;  in  giving  him 
an  account  of  his  tenants,  your  name  wasn  t  for 
got. 

Rash.  And  pray,  my  friend,  how  did  you  describe 
me? 

Rent.  As  what  I  always  found  jou,  an  honest 
man.  One  can  go  no  further  than  that  word  in  the 
praise  of  a  character ;  therefore,  to  make  him  bet 
ter  acquainted  with  your's,  I  was  forced  to  tell  him 
the  worst  I  knew  of  you. 

Rash.  Good  Rental,  what  might  that  be? 

Rent.  I  told  him  you  had  the  benevolence  of  a 
prince,  with  means  little  better  than  a  peasant; 
that,  consequently,  your  family  was  often  indebted 
to  your  gun  (at  which  you  were  the  best  hand  in 
the  county)  for  the  only  meat  in  your  kitchen. 

Rash.  And  what  said  he  to  the  gun? 

Rent.  Shook  his  head,  and  said,  if  you  were  a 
poacher,  woe  be  to  you  when  his  son  arrived. 
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Rash,  His  son ! 

Rent.  Yes,  his  only  son,  in  fact;  the  eldest,  it 
seems,  was  turned  out  of  doors  twenty  years  ago, 
for  a  marriage  against  his  consent.  This  is  by  a 
second  wife,  and  declared  to  be  his  heir.  He  gives 
him  full  rein  to  run  his  own  course,  so  he  does  not 
marry ;  and  by  all  accounts,  a  fine  rate  he  goes  at. 

Rash.  But  what  is  become  of  the  elder? 

Rent.  Nobody  knows;  but  the  old  servants,  who 
remember  him,  are  always  lamenting  the  change. 

Rash.  You  know  him  well. 

Rent.  What  do  you  mean? 

Rash.  A  discovery  that  will  surprise  you.  I 
have  lived  with  you  the  many  years  we  have  been 
acquainted,  an  intimate  friend  and  an  impostor. 

Rent.  An  impostor? 

Rash.  Your  new  master,  the  purchaser  of  this 
estate,  is  an  obstinate  father  ;  I  am  a  disinherited 
son :  put  these  circumstances  together,  and  instead 
of  Rashly  call  me — 

Rent.  Is  it  possible? 

Rash.  Call  me  Contrast. 

Rent.  Mr.  Rashly,  Sir  John  Contrast's  son? 

Rash.  Even  so;  for  the  sole  offence  of  a  mar 
riage  with  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  womankind, 
I  received  one  of  Sir  John's  rescripts,  as  he  calls 
the  signification  of  his  pleasure,  with  a  note  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  a  prohibition  of  his  pre 
sence  for  ever.  I  knew  his  temper  too  well  to 

Rent.  You  must  know  him  best ;  I  had  conceived 
him  of  a  disposition  more  odd  than  harsh. 

Rash.  You  are  right ;  but  this  oddity  has  all  the 
effects  of  harshness.  Sir  John  Contrast  has  ever 
thought  decision  to  be  the  criterion  of  wisdom  ; 
and  is  as  much  averse  to  retract  an  error  as  a  right 
action.  In  short,  in  his  character,  there  is  a  con 
tinual  variance  between  a  good  heart  and  a  perverse 
head;  and  he  often  appears  angry  with  all  man 
kind,  when,  in  fact,  he  is  only  out  of  humour  with 
himself. 

Rent.  I  always  thought  you  must  have  been  bred 
above  the  station  I  saw  you  in  ;  but  I  never  guess 
ed  how  much.  Could  you  immediately  submit  to 
such  a  change  of  situation? 

Rash.  No';  I  thought  of  different  professions  to 
support  the  rank  of  a  gentleman :  after  various 
trials,  I  found  I  wanted  suppleness  for  some  of  my 
pursuits,  and  talents  perhaps  for  others  ;  and  my 
last  resource  was  a  cottage  and  love,  in  the  most 
literal  sense  of  both.  My  Anna  was  equally  fitted 
for  a  cottage  as  a  court.  Her  person,  her  accom 
plishments,  her  temper,  the  universal  charm  of 
society,  made  our  new  life  a  source  of  delight. 

AIR.— (Original)— RASHLY. 

Encompassed  in  an  angel's  frame, 

An  angel's  virtues  lay; 
Too  soon  did  heav'n  assert  the  claim. 

And  call  its  own  away. 
My  Anna's  worth,  my  Annas  charms, 

Must  never  more  return  : 
What  now  shall  fill  these  widow' d  arms  ? 

Ah  me!  my  Anna's  urn ! 

Rent.  Not  so,  my  good  sir;  you  have  two  living 
images  of  her  ;  and  for  their  sakes  you  must  try  to 
work  upon  this  old,  obdurate — Heaven  has,  per 
haps,  sent  you  together  for  that  purpose. 

Rash.  No,  my  friend,  he  is  inflexibility  itself. 
I  mean  to  fly  him.  It  must  be  your  part  to  dis 
pose  of  my  farm  and  little  property. 

Rent.  Your  resolution  is  too  hasty.  I  pretend 
to  no  skill  in  plotting  ;  but  I  think  I  see  my  way 
clearly  in  your  case.  Dear  sir,  be  advised  by  me. 

LaN.  (Without.)  Holloa!  countryman!  do  you 
belong  to  the  lodge? 


Rash.  Heyday  !  what  strange  figure  have  tve 
here  ? 

Rent.  As  I  live,  the  young  heir's  gentleman,  t 
got  acquainted  with  his  character  when  I  was  in 
London  to  solicit  the  stewardship,  and  it  is  as  cu 
rious  as  his  master's. 

Rash.  What  countryman  is  he  ? 

Rent.  True  English  by  birth;  he  took  his  fo 
reign  name  upon  his  travels,  to  save  bis  master  s 
reputation.  Nothing  is  so  disgraceful,  now-a-days, 
as  to  be  waited  upon  by  your  own  countryman : 
pray  be  contented  to — 

Enter  LA  NIPPE,  affectedly  dressed. 
La  N.  Holloa,  countryman  !  which  is  the  near 
est  way — What,  Mr.  Rental?  faith,  the  sun  was 
so  much  in  my  eyes,  I  did  not  know  you. 

Rent.  Welcome  to  Castle  Manor,*  Mr.  Home- 
stall  ;  I  forget  your  French  name. 

La  N.  La  Nippe,  at  your  service ;  and  when  you 
see  me  thus  equipped,  I  hope  you'll  forget  my 
English  one ;  for  though  you  see  me  thus  meta 
morphosed,  I  have1- modesty  enough  left  to  blush 
at  hearing  it,  for  having  defaced  English  oak  with 
plaster  of  Paris. 

Rent .  Pray,  how  came  you  to  be  on  foot  ? 
LaN.  A  spring  in  the  chaise  broke  at  the  bot 
tom  of  the  hill ;  the  boy  was  quite  a  bore  in  tying 
it  up,  so  I  took  out  my  luggage,  and  determined 
to  walk  home. 

Rash.  The  prettiest  little  package  I  ever  saw. 
Rent.  What  may  it  contain? 
La  N.  The  current  utensils  of  a  fine  gentleman  ; 
as  necessary  to   his  existence  as  current  cash.     It 
is  a  toilette  a  la  chasse — in  English,  a  Bond-street 
knapsack;  it  contains   cold  cream,  rouge,  court- 
plaster,  lip-salve,  eau  de  luce,  Macassar  oil,  and 
otto  of  roses;  and,  among  other  knick-knacks,  a 
quizzing-glass  for  the  convenience  of  being  short 
sighted. 

Rent.  For  what  purpose  ? 

La  N.  The  better  to  stare  a  modest  woman  out 
of  countenance ;  avoid  the  sight  of  a  poor  friend 
one's  ashamed  to  own  ;  and  an  honest  creditor  one's 
afraid  to  see. 

Rent.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  To  be  sure  that  cargo  does 
not  exactly  suit  the  family  of  the  Honiestalls. 

LaN.  Non!  non!  but  you  know  I  have  tra 
velled,  and  like  many  other  travelled  gentlemen, 
exported  a  cargo  of  home-brewed,  for  an  importa 
tion  of  honey-water.  But  I  expect  my  master 
here  every  minute. 

Rent.  What  time  did  he  leave  London  ? 
LaN.  The  chaise  was  ordered  at  one  this  morn 
ing.    I  must  allow  him  an  hour  for  yawning,  pick 
ing  his  teeth,  and  d g  his  journey;  that  will 

bring  it  to — 

Rash.  Upon  my  word,  a  pretty  full  allowance 
for  such  employments. 

La  N.  Nothing  ;  I  have  known  Lord  Dangle  and 
his  friend  Billy  Vapid  in  suspense,  in  St.  James's- 
street,  between  a  fruit-shop  and  a  gambling-house, 
thrice  the  time,  and  the  chaise-door  open  all  the 
while. 

Rash.  Well  said,  Mr.  La  Nippe  !  I  see  you  are 
a  satirist. 

La  N.  Shoot  flying  a  little,  now  and  then  ;  and 
if  our  masters  make  us  subservient  to  their  follies, 
if  we  do  no  worse  than  laugh  at  them,  they  may 
think  themselves  very  well  off. 

Rent.  But  what  time  in  the  morning  had  you 
brought  him  to? 

La  N.  Two  o'clock.  O,  he  dares  not  stay 
much  longer,  for  he's  made  up  for  the  journey,  I 
doubt  whether  he  could  take  himself  to  pieces  ;  but 
if  he  could,  I'm  sure  he  could  never  put  himself 
together  again  without  my  assistance  :  his  whisker* 
fitted,  his  stays  laced,  his  ancles  rolled— 
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Rent.  His  ancles  rolled!  for  what  reason? 

La  2V.  The  preservation  of  a  military  leg. 

Rent.  A  military  leg?  we  don't  understand  you. 

La  N~.  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  A  thing  of  our  own. 
A  fashion  we  mean  to  start.  The  military  leg  will 
be  all  the  go,  and  with  reason,  for  it's  a  leg  that's 
pretty  sure  to  maintain  its  footing. 

Kent.  I  agree  with  you,  and  so  must  our  foes  : 
but  how  do  you  form  it? 

La  N.  Why,  sir,  with  six  yards  of  flannel  roller, 
to  sweat  the  small,  and  prop  the  calf;  and  only  an 
hour's  attention  every  day  (nothing  fora  gentleman 
to  spare)  to  sit  with  his  heels  in  the  air,  and  keep 
the  blood  back,  I  will  undertake  to— Oh  !  I'll 
leave  nature  in  the  lurch  at  her  best  works,  and 
produce  a  leg,  with  the  muscles  of  an  Hercules, 
and  the  ancle  of  an  Apollo  Belvidere. 

Mash.  And  is  this  the  common  practice  ? 

La  N.  Common !  what  do  you  think,  but  to 
hide  the  roller,  makes  the  yonng  fellows  so  fond  of 
boots  at  all  hours,  except  when  on  horseback,  and 
then,  nothing  but  a  white  trouser,  neat  silk  stock 
ing,  and  a  pair  of  dancing  pumps — But  let  me  be 
gone. 

Rent.  Nay,  nay^  you  have  time  to  spare  ;  he 
must  be  many  miles  off ;  for  it  is  a  hundred  and 
twenty  from  London. 

La  N.  I  pity  you  !  I  see  you  have  no  notion  how 
a  genius  travels. 

Rent.  He  cannot  fly,  I  suppose  ? 

La  N.  Yes,  and  in  a  whirlwind,  over  orange- 
barrows,  and  oyster-stalls  at  every  corner  :  you 
may  trace  his  whole  journey  by  yelping  dogs, 
broken-backed  pigs,  dismembered  geese,  and 
squalling  old  women  ;  and,  assure  as  death,  he  will 
get  home  before  me.  (Going  towards  the  park 
gate.) 

Rent.  Never  fear ;  you've  time  enough,  I  tell 
you  :  he  stops  short  at  the  edge  of  the  forest ;  his 
gamekeepers  and  pointers  meet  him  there  :  he 
shoots  home. 

LaN.  What  signifies  that;  sportsmen  of  fashion 
shoot  as  fast  as  they  travel.  See  him  at  a  pigeon- 
match,  he  wings  his  pigeon  with  the  same  dexterity 
as  his  companions  pigeon  him  at  the  rookeryjn 
town.  (Whistle  without.)  There's  his  whistle! 
(Loooking  out.)  Voila  le  gar$on  !  If  he  finds  me 
loitering  here,  he'll  vent  more  oaths  in  a  minute, 
than  have  been  heard  in  the  forest  since  its  found 
ation. 

Rent.  Sir,  you  may  slip  into  Mr.  Rashly's house 
till  he's  gone  by. 

La  N.  C'est  bon;  just  the  thing. 

[Exit  into  the  house. 

Rash.  My  brother  here?  Farewell,  Rental. 
(Goes  towards  the  house. ) 

Rent.  Stay,  sir,  it  is  impossible  he  can  have  a 
suspicion  of  you.  Let  us  see  if  he  tallies  with  this 
impudent  fellow's  account.  Sift  him  boldly ;  I  have 
a  thousand  thoughts  for  you. 

Rash,  tf  he  do<es  answer  the  description,  I  shall 
never  keep  my  temper. 

Rent.  Perhaps  so  much  the  better;  but  he  is 
alighting  from  his  horse. 

.  Con.  (Without.)  Search 'em,  take  up  the  dogs; 
one  might  as  well  beat  for  game  in  Hyde-park. 

Enter  CONTRAST,  attended  by  Gamekeepers,  $c. 
with  a  handsome  gun  in  one  hand,  and  a  parasol  in 
the  other. 

The  majors  are  parched  to  desolation,  the  saddles 
are  gridirons,  and  the  air  is  impregnated  with  scurf 
and  freckle  ;  in  another  half  hour,  I  shall  be  a  mu 
latto  in  spite  of  my  parasol,  by  all  that's  sultry. 
But  come,  to  business.  (Gives  the  gun  to  an  at-, 
fendant.)  Search  'em  ;  make  preparations  imme 


diately  for  seizing  all  guns,  nets,  and  snares ;  let 
every  dog  in  the  village  be  collected  for  hanging 
to-morrow  morning;  draw  a  warrant  for  every  one 
who  draws  a  trigger;  and  let  every  violator  of 
manors  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction. 

[Exeunt  Servants  into  thepark. 

Rash.  I  hope,  young  gentleman,  you  will  be 
better  advised  than  to  proceed  thus  rashly. 

Con.  And  pray,  friend,  who  may  you  be,  that 
are  so  forward  with  your  hope  ? 

Rash.  A  tenant  upon  this  estate  these  sixteen 
years  ;  where  I  have  been  used  to  see  harmony 
between  high  and  low,  established  on  the  best 
basis — protection  without  pride,  and  respect  with 
out  servility. 

Con.  Odd  language  for  a  farmer!  but  in  plain 
English  it  implies  indulgence  for  arrears,  and  im 
punity  for  poaching.  And  you,  sir,  what  may  be- 
your  occupation *!  (To  Rental.) 

Rent.  I  have  been  long,  sir,  steward  of  Castle 
Manor,  and  your  father  s  goodness  continues  me 
so.  I'm  sorry,  sir,  you've  had  no  sport,  but  your 
gamekeepers  are  strangers;  if  this  gentleman  had 
been  with  you,  he  knows  every  haunt  in  the  country. 

Con.  Oh!  I  don't  doubt  it.  Is  this  gentleman? 
qualified  to  carry  a  gun  1 

Rash.  I  always  thought  so,  sir. 

Con.  Where  is  your  qualification  ? 

Rash.  In  my  birthright,  as  a  freeborn  man.  Pro 
vidence  gave  the  birds  of  the  air  in  common  for  us 
all ;  and  I  think  it  no  crime  to  pursue  them,  when 
my  heart  tells  me  I  am  ready,  if  called  upon,  to; 
exercise  the  same  gun  against  the  enemies  of  my 
king  and  country. 

Con.  A  period  again !  if  it  were  not  for  his  dress, 
I  should  take  him  for  the  president  of  a  debating 
society.  (Aside.)  But  to  cut  the  dispute  short,  you 
Mr.  Steward,  and  you,  Mr.  Monitor  of  the  forest, 
take  notice  that  I  require  unconditional  submission 
in  my  supremacy  of  the  game. 

Rent.  In  what  manner,  sir? 

Con.  The  county  gaol  shall  teach  transgressors. 
Thanks  to  my  fellow  sportsmen  in  the  senate,  we 
have  as  good  a.  system  of  game-laws  as  can  be  found 
in  the  most  gentlemanlike  country  on  the  conti 
nent.  You  look  at  me  with  surprise,  old  reformer 
of  the  groves. 

Rash.  I  confess  I  do,  sir.  In  the  days  when  I 
frequented  the  world,  a  high-bred  spark  and  a 
sportsman  were  the  greatest  opposites  in  nature  ; 
the  beau  and  the  squire  were  always — 

Con.  O,  I  begin  to  take.  Your  days!  the  rusti 
cated  remains  of  a  ruined  reformer ;  a  critic  of  the 
old  school ;  a  compound  of  musty  classics  and  mo 
ral  congruity  ;  a  smatterer  of  high  life  from  the 
scenes  of  Gibber,  which  remain  upon  his  imagina 
tion,  as  they  do  upon  the  stage,  forty  years" after 
the  real  characters  are  dead.  Thy  ideas  of  a  gen 
tleman  are  as  obsolete,  old  speculator,  as  the  flaxen 
wig  and  "Stap  my  vitals!" 

Rash.  May  I  presume,  sir,  to  ask  what  is  the 
character  that  has  succeeded? 

Con.  Look  at  me.     (Turns  round.) 

Rasli.  We  were  comparing,  sir — 

Con.  Coxcombs.  Never  balk  the  word.  The 
first  thing  in  which  we  differ  from  your  days  is, 
that  we  glory  in  our  title  ;  and  I  am  the  acknow 
ledged  chief.  In  all  walks  of  life,  it  is  true  ambi 
tion  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  class. 

Rash.  And  may  I  ask,  sir,  if  the  class,  over 
which  you  so  eminently  preside,  is  very  numerous? 

Con.  No,  faith ;  and  we  diminish  every  day. 
The  cockade  predominates.  The  times  have  sent 
nine-tenths  of  our  men  of  fashion  to  be  their  own 
soldiers. 

Rash.  No,  sir;  to  be  the  soldiers  of  their  coun 
try.  However  political  opposition  may  exist 
among  us,  only  let  a  foe  threaten  our  freedom,  and 
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the  only  opposition  among  Britons  is,  who  shal 
get  the  first  blow  at  him. 

Con.  A  red  coat  is  very  well  for  a  promenade 
and  I  do  sometimes  figure  myself  that  way  ;  thougl 
rot  me,  if  I  know  any  more  of  drill  or  disciplin 
than  I  do  of  logic  or  metaphysics. 

Rash.  Singular  character ! 

•  Con.  Right,  for  once,  old  Tramontane.  Singu 
larity  is  the  secret  of  high  life.  In  the  present 
day  it  connects  the  pedestrian  with  the  petit-maitre 
the  jockey  with  the  gentleman,  the  stage  coach 
man  with  the  senator,  and  the  pugilist  with  the 
peer. 

Re-enter  LA  NlPPE  from  the  house,  running. 

LaN'.  Sir,  sir,  apart  un  instant,  monsieur.— 
Such  an  adventure!  I  have  discovered  such  a  girl ' 
such  a  shape !  such — 

Con.  Bete !  did  you  ever  know  me  trouble  my 
self  about  a  girl  in  the  country  ? 

La  N.  No,  sir ; — and  in  town  I  am  obliged  to 
take  the  trouble  off  your  hands.  (Aside.  Takes 
Contrast  aside,  and  seems  eagerly  to  press  him.) 

Rent.  I  think  I  discover  La  Nippe's  business. — 
Humour  it,  I  beseech  you,  and  ask  Contrast  in. 
(Apart  to  Rashly.) 

Rash.  Sir,  will  you  accept  any  refreshment  my 
poor  house  affords  1  I  hope  you  have  taken  nothing 
ill  I  have  said.  (To  Contrast.) 

Con.  No,  sir;  I  bear  no  malice,  and  I'll  drink 
your  health  in  a  bowl  of  cream.  I'd  not  take  the 
trouble  of  looking  at  his  daughter,  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  hope  of  being  revenged  of  this  old  crusty  me 
mento  mori.  (Aside.) 

[Exeunt  Rashly,  Contrast,  and  Rental. 

La  N.  I  must  get  him  into  this  intrigue  for  my 
own  sake  with  the  maid,  if  not  for  his  with  the 
mistress.  Like  master,  like  man — all  owing  to 
the  force  of  example:  so  let  our  masters  look  to 
it.  [Exit  into  the  house. 

Enter  TRUMORE. 

.  Tru.  How  surely  and  involuntarily  my  feet  bring 
me  to  this  spot !  Conscious  scenes !  Sophy !  dost 
thou  remember  them  with  my  constancy  I  Dost 
thou  visit  them  with  my  sensibility?  Is  it  impos 
sible  to  get  a  glance  of  her  at  a  distance?  If  I  could 
but  do  it  unperceived — 

Re-enter  PEGGY  from  the  house. 

Peggy.  So,  sir,  do  you  think  I  didn't  spy  you 
from  the  window,  prowling  like  a  fox  about  a  hen 
roost  ?  But  set  your  heart  at  rest ;  the  pullet  you 
are  in  search  of  will  soon  be  upon  a  perch  too  high 
for  your  reach. 

Tru.   What  do  you  mean  ? 

Peggy.  Do  you  see  that  castle  there  ?  there — Sir 
John  Contrast's  seat.  Mine  are  no  castles  in  the 
air. 

Tru.  Well,  what  of  that? 

Peggy.  Well,  then,  if  you  had  my  second  sight, 
you  would  see  Sophy  in  a  coach  and  six  white 
horses  driving  in  at  the  great  gate. 

Tru.  What  would  you  lead  my  thoughts  to  ? 

Peggy.  Patience !  reason!  resignation!  Sir  John's 
son  is  paying  his  addresses  within.  Consult 
Sophy's  interest,  and  your  own,  too,  in  the  end, 
and  resign  her. 

Tru.  Distraction!  you  cannot  be  in  earnest. 
Would  Sophia  suffer  a  look  from  a  stranger  with 
out  resenting  it? 

Peggy.  Time  enough  to  repulse  when  strangers 
grow  impertinent ;  meanwhile,  why  not  be  courted 
a  little?  There's  curiosity  in  it,  only  to  see  how 
many  ways  the  creatures  can  find  to  please  us. 

Tru.  These  are  your  thoughts  ;  but  Sopl 

Peggy.  Thinks  like  me,  or  she's  not  a 


ua — 
a  woman. 


Lookye,  T  hate  to  be  ill-natured ;  but  don't  fancy 
I'm  your  enemy  because  I'm  her  friend.  Tempta 
tion  is  sometimes  too  agreeable  to  be  withstood ; 
nay,  some  of  us  love  it.  I  don't  say  Miss  Sophy's 
of  the  number.  [Exit. 

Tru.  Tormenting  woman  !  I  cannot,  however, 
but  be  alarmed,  and  shall  watch  your  steps  closely, 
my  young  gentleman.  Yes,  my  Sophia,  I  will 
hover  round  thee,  like  a  watchful  spirit,  invisible, 
but  anxious  to  prove  thy  truth,  and  if  necessary, 
to  defend  it.  Ah  !  when  will  come  that  happy  day, 
when  love,  as  in  his  Paphian  bower,  will  crown  us 
with  his  never-fading  wreath  of  roses. 

AIR.— (  Written  by  the  Itte Mr. Doyle.}— TRUMORE. 

Young  Love  flew  to  the  Paphian  bower, 

And  gathered  sweets  from  many  a  flowery 

From  roses  and  sweet  jessamine, 

The  lily  and  the  eglantine : 

The  graces  there  were  culling  posies, 

And  found  young  Love  among  the  roses. 

O  happy  day  !  O  joyous  hour ! 

Compose  a  wreath  of  every  flower  ; 

Let's  bind  him  to  us,  ne'er  to  sever ; 

Young  Love  shall  dwell  with  us  for  ever. 

Eternal  spring  the  wreath  composes, 

Content  is  Love  among  the  roses.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— The  Inside  of  the  house. 

Enter  CONTRAST,  LA  NIPPE,  RASHLY,  SOPHIA, 
ANNETTE,  and  RENTAL. 

La  N.  What  do  yon  think  of  her  eyes  ?  (Apart 
to  Contrast.) 

Con.  Passable  for  a  village.     (Apart.)     . 

La  N.  Her  complexion — her  skin — her  delicacy? 

Con.  O,  perfectly  delicate;  she  looks  like  the 
diet  of  her  nursery,  extract  of  leveret,  and  pheaT 
sant  with  egg. 

Rash.  Girls,  youmay  retire  whenever  you  please^ 
(As  they  are  going  off,  enter  PEGGY,  with  a, 
lute.) 

Sophia.  Peggy,  what  are  you  doing? 

Peggy.  It's  only  the  lute,  ma'am ;  it  hung  so  loose 
upon  the  peg,  I  was  afraid  the  kitten  would  pull 
it  off.  (Touches  the  string.)  I  declare  it  speaks  of 
itself,  just  as  if  it  wanted — 

Con.  Music  too  J  A  syren  complete.  I  am  to  be 
tempted  with  all  the  enchantments  of  Calypso's 
grot.  (Aside.)  A  la  bonne  heure,  try  y«ur  skill, 
my  dear. 

SopJiia.  Officious  girl !  carry  it  back. 

Con.  O,  by  no  means,  miss;  pray  favour  us 
with  a  sooig. 

Rash.  Come,  girls,  don't  be  ashamed  of  an  inno 
cent  and  pleasing  talent.  Perhaps  the  warble  of 
nature  may  please  Mr.  Contrast,  from  its  novelty. 

Sophia.  Indeed,  sir,  I  wish  to  be  excused. 
Ann.  Dear  sister,  sing;  my  father  wishes  it.  - 
Sophia.  I  obey,  sir  ;  and,  in    obeying,  can  dis 
cover  to  this  intruder  the  state  of  my  mind.  (Apart 
to  Rashly.) 

AIR.— SOPHIA. 

Wake,  dulcet  lute,  fair  Laura  said, 
While  sadly  droop  a  her  pensive  head} 
Wake,  and  to  my  sinking  heart 
The  soothing  balm  of  joy  impart. 
Thy  charmed  strains  can  banish  woe, 
And  bid  the  breast  with  rapture  glow; 
Raise  my  hope  and  lull  my  pain, 
Laura  sighs,  and  sighs  in  vain. 

In  the  bower  a-down  the  dale, 
Henry  told  his  artless  tale  ; 
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Laura  fondly  heard  the  youth, 

Grace  his  form,  his  heart  was  truth : 

But  hope  is  bliyhted,  love  is  cross' d ; 

Henry  is  to  Laura  lost. 

Love  no  more  her  heart  shall  gain, 

Laura  sighs,  and  sighs  in  vain.  [Exit. 

Con.  Bravo!  miss ;  very  well  indeed.  LaNippe, 

fo  on  to  the  castle ;  announce  me  to  m^  father. 
'm  immensely  fatigued,  and  don't  know  bow  I 
shall  be  able  to  walk  there  ;  and  one  might  as  well 
ride  on  a  currycomb  as  that  saddle.  (Horns  with 
out.)  What  horns  are  those  ? 

LaN.  (Looks  out.)  Your  honour's  master  of  the 
hounds,  and  your  whole  hunting  equipage,  are  ar 
rived. 

Con.  Have  they  new  liveries? 

La  N.  They  have  ;  and  for  elegance,  they  would 
shame  every  hunt  in  the  universe :  none  of  your 
rough  buckskin  and  homespun,  fit  only  to  leap 
hedges  and  ditches  in  ;  but  such  as  might  grace  a 
modern  melo-drame,  calculated  for  un  grand  coup 
de  theatre. 

Con.  Let  them  draw  up  before  the  door  ;  I'll  see 
them  as  they  pass.  [Exit LaNippe.']  One  word  at 
parting,  friend  Rashly.  Your  daughters  are  not 
without  attractions,  nor  you  void  of  a  certain  sort 
of  oddity  that  may  be  diverting  ;  but  jour  gun  must 
be  surrendered,  and,  from  a  pheasant  to  a  rabbit, 
chasse  defendue. — no  pardon  for  poaching  ;  and  so 
good  day,  old  ^Esop  in  the  shades.  [Exit. 

Rent.  I  must  follow ;  but  I  request  you'll  take 
no  steps  till  I  see  you  again :  give  me  but  time  to 
work  in  your  favour. 

Rash.  You  are  too  sanguine ;  but  I  consent, 
upon  condition  that  I  do  not  see  my  father. 

Rent.  As  yet,  it  is  no  part  of  my  plan  that  you 
should.  [Exit. 

Rash.  Your  attempts  will  be  in  vain  ;  deprived 
of  my  Anna,  nothing  remains  for  me  but  lasting 
misery. 

AIR — (From  Camoens.')— RASHLY. 

Can  I  forget  the  silent  tears 

Which  I  have  shed  for  thee  ; 
And  all  the  pangs,  and  doubts,  and  fears, 
Which  scattered  o'er  my  bloom  of  years 

The  blights  of  misery? 

I  never  close  my  languid  eye, 

Unless  to  dream  of  thee; 
My  every  breath  is  but  the  sigh, 
My  every  sound  the  broken  cry 

Of  lasting  misery.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III — Outside  of  the  house. 

Enter  CONTRAST,  LA  NIPPE,  Huntsmen,  fyc.from 
the  house,  in  gay  liveries,  drawn  up. 

La  N.  The  huntsmen,  sir,  have  been  practising 
a  new  chorus  song  ;  will  you  hear  it? 

Con.  A  hunting  song  quite  breaks  my  ears  ;  it  is 
a  continued  yell  of  horn  and  morn  ;  wake  the  day  ; 
hark  away!  But  they  may  begin;  I  shall  hear 
enough  as  I  walk  off. 

FINALE.— (Original.) 

Hunts.  When  the  orient  beam  first  pierces  the  dawn, 
And printless yet  glistens  thedewonthe  lawn, 
We  rise  to  the  call  of  the  horn  and  the  hound, 
And  nature  herself  seems  to  live  in  the  sound. 

Chorus.  Repeat  it,  quick  echo,  the  cry  is  begun; 

The  game  is  on  foot,  boys,  we'll  hunt  down 
the  sun. 


Hunts.  The  chase  of  old  Britons  was  ever  the  care, 

Their  sinews  it  brac'd,  'twas  the  image  of  war: 
Like  theirs,  shall  our  vigour  by  exercise  grow, 
Till  we  turn  our  pursuits  to  our  country's  foe. 

Chorus.  Repeat  it,  shrill  echo,  the  war  is  begun; 

The  foe  is  on  foot,  boys,  we  II  fight  down  the 
9un.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  Shrubbery,  $c. 
Enter  SOPHIA  and  ANNETTE,  arm-in-arm. 

Sophia.  I  confess,  Annette,  }rou  are  a  very  for 
ward  scholar  in  affairs  of  the  heart;  but  would  you 
really  persuade  me  that  the  women  in  France  scorn 
to  be  in  love! 

Ann.  Just  the  contrary.  Love  there  is  the  pas 
sion  of  ages  :  one  learns  to  lisp  it  in  the  cradle, 
and  they  will  trifle  with  it  at  the  brink  of  the  grave; 
but  it  is  always  there  the  chirrup  of  life,  not  the 
moping  malady  it  is  here. 

Sophia.  And,  according  to  the  notions  of  that 
fantastical  people,  how  is  the  passion  to  be  shewn  ? 

Ann.  O,  in  a  woman,  by  anything  but  confess 
ing  it. 

Sophia.  Surely,  Annette,  you  must  now  be  wrong; 
insincerity  and  artifice  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be 
the  vices  of  fine  folks  in  courts  and  cities  ;  but  in 
the  scenes  where  you,  as  well  as  myself,  have  been 
bred,  I  am  persuaded  the  tongue  and  the  heart  go 
together  in  all  countries  alike. 

Ann.  So  they  may  too  ;  it  would  be  wrong  if  the 
tongue  told  fibs  of  the  heart;  but  what  occasion 
for  telling  all  the  truth.  I  wish  you  saw  a  young 
girl  in  Provence,  as  she  trips  down  the  mountains 
with  a  basket  of  grapes  upon  her  head,  and  all  her 
swains  about  her,  with  a  glance  at  one,  a  nod  at 
another,  and  a  tap  at  the  third,  till  up  rises  the 
moon,  and  up  strikes  the  tabor  and  pipe — "  Adieu, 
panniers,  vendange  est  faite."  Her  heart  dances 
faster  than  her  feet,  and  she  makes  ten  lads  happy, 
instead  of  one,  by  each  thinking  himself  the  fa 
vourite. 

Sophia.  But  the  real  favourite  is  not  to  be  kept 
in  suspense  for  ever. 

Ann.  No,  no,  she  solves  the  mystery  at  last ; 
but  in  a  lively  key  just  indicates  the  preference  by 
a  look  that  can't  be  misunderstood  ;  and  to  make 
more  sure  of  her  lover,  mixes  tenderness  with  tan- 
talization. 

Sophia.  Mere  coquetry !  I  admire  your  vivacity, 
Annette,  but  I  dislike  your  maxims.  For  my  part, 
I  scorn  the  shadow  of  deceit  towards  the  man  I 
love,  and  would  sooner  die  than  give  him  pain. 

Ann.  So  would  I  too,  dear  sister;  but  why  not 
bestow  pleasures  with  a  smile  ? 

Sophia.  Giddy  girl !  you  know  not  love. 

Ann.  O,  you  are  mistaken  ;  I  understand  senti 
ment,  and  could  act  it  to  admiration  ;  I  could  gaze 
at  the  moon,  prattle  to  the  evening  breeze,  and 
make  a  companion  of  roses  for  an  hour  together. 

Enter  PEGGY. 

Peggy.  And  to  what  purpose,  I  should  like  to 
know:  Roses  are  very  well  in  a  bough-pot,  the 
evening  bree/e  to  raise  one's  spirits  for  a  dance, 
and  the  moon  to  light  one  home,  laughing,  from 
the  fair  ;  but  to  scratch  your  hands  with  the  thorns 
of  the  one,  get  the  toothache  by  standing  too  long 
exposed  to  the  other,  and  the  blue  devils  by  mak 
ing  your  moan  to  the  third,  are  all  things  quite  out 
of  my  calculations  of  either  comfort  or  common 
sense. 

Sophia.  Ah!  Peggy,  you're  a  rattlepate,  like  my 
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sister;  but  do  not  condemn  that  sentiment,  your 
unconsciousness  of  which  deprives  von  of  the  claim 
of  judging.  [Exeunt  Sophia  and  Annette. 

Peggy.  Sentiment,  I  dare  say,  is  very  well  in 
its  way,  like  everything  else.  Perhaps,  if  I  took 
it  into  my  head,  I  could  talk  of  rosy  banks  and 
myrtle  bowers  as  well  as  anybody  else.  But  poor 
Trumore  !  he  does  love  Sophia.  Ah  !  if  I  had  him 
here,  I'd  give  him  a  little  advice.  And,  as  the 
other  sex  talk  so  much  of  the  caprice  of  ours,  as 
an  apology  for  Sophia,  I'd  tell  him— 

AIR.— PEGGY. 

Our  sex  is  capricious, 

Believe  me ; 

'Tis  the  picture  your  sex  of  us  draw  ; 
If  you  paint  us  vicious — 

Perceive  me, 

Can  you  wonder  we  act  by  your  law  ? 
Go,  go,  silly  lover,  and  sigh, 

Trust  another  as  soon  as  you  can  ; 
And  if  she  too  should  bid  you,  "  good  Vye !" 
Why  then  try  another,  poor  man  ! 

In  April  the  weather 

Oft  changes, 

Sun  and  rain  to  each  other  give  way; 
And  taken  together, 

It  strange  is, 
Our  sex  is  an  April  day. 
Go,  go,  silly  lover,  complain  ; 

With  your  sex  to  be  faithless  the  plan; 
Can  you  fancy  we'll  constant  remain  ? 

We  but  follow  your  lesson,  poor  man  !    [Exit. 

Enter  LA  NiPPE,  beckoning  CONTRAST. 

La  N.  Yonder  she  is,  sir  ;  the  other  two  have 
just  left  her,  and  she  loiters  by  a  rose-bush.  Now's 
the  time  :  at  her,  sir ! 

Con.  It's  a  d— d  vulgar  business  you're  drawing 
me  into,  La  Nippe ;  I  could  never  shew  my  face 
again,  if  it  were  known  I  was  guilty  of  the  drudg 
ery  of  getting  a  woman  for  myself. 

La  N.  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  Do  you  never 
make  love  1 

Con.  No,  certainly,  you  blockhead;  modern 
epicures  always  buy  it  ready  made. 

LaN.  Hold,  she  comes  this  way;  I'd  better 
vanish,  and  try  my  Inck  with  the  maid  ;  but  if  I 
make  no  better  market  than  I  fancy  he  will,  my 
French,  assurance  will  blush  as  much  for  vexation, 
as  my  English  modesty  does  for  shame. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 

Re-enter  SOPHIA. 

Sophia.  I  did  not  recollect  that  these  walks  are 
no  longer  open  to  the  neighbourhood.  How  simple 
were  those  girls  not  to  remind  me !  If  I  should  be 
seen,  I  may  be  thought  impertinent :  and  alone, 
too- 
Con.  So,  Miss  Rashly,  we  meet  as  patly  as  if 
you  had  known  my  inclinations. 

Sophia.  He  too,  of  all  others  !  (Aside,  and  con 
fused.)  I  know  it  is  an  intrusion,  sir,  to  be  here; 
I  was  retiring. 

Con.  It  is  the  most  lucky  intrusion  you  ever 
made  in  your  life. 

Sophia.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  pass.  (Confused.) 
Con.  Not  till  you  hear  of  jour  good  fortune,  my 
dear.  You  have  attracted,  in  one  moment,  what 
hundreds  of  your  sex  have  twinkled  their  eyes  for 
whole  years  in  vain,  my  notice.  I  will  bring  yon 
into  the  world  myself:  your  fortune's  made. 

Sophia.  Sir,  this  kind  of  conversation  is  new  to 
me.  I  insist  upon  passing.  (Confused  and  angrily.) 


Con.  O  fie,  child!  the  first  thing  you  must  learn 
is,  to  look  a  man  in  the  face,  whatever  he  says  to 
you  ;  it  is  one  of  the  first  principles  for  high  life  ; 
and  high  as  the  very  pinnacle  of  fashion  thine  shall 
be.  The  newspaper  shall  record  your  routs  ;  and 
you  shall  bear  the  belle  in  the  ring  at  Hyde-park 
from  every  competitor.  Four  bloods,  and  a  car 
riage  as  incomprehensible  in  its  shape  or  meaning, 
as  vanity  can  wish  for.  Beauty !  it  is  not  worth 
that,  (snaps  his  fingers,)  in  comparison  with 
fashion. 

Sophia.  Do  you,  sir,  set  so  little  value  on  cha 
racter  1 

Con.  Character!  O,  my  dear,  we  never  think  of 
that  in  high  life ;  that's  a  mere  plebeian  accom 
plishment.  But  come,  child,  it  isn't  my  way  to 
trifle,  name  your  settlement,  and — 

Sophia.  Sir,  I  have  tried  while  I  could  to  treat 
you  with  some  degree  of  respect;  you  put  it  out 
of  my  power;  resentment  and  contempt  are  the 
only — 

Con.  Clarissa  Harlowe  in  her  best  attitudes! 
what  circulating  library  has  supplied  yon  with  lan 
guage  and  action  upon  this  occasion?  Or  has  your 
antiquated  father  instructed  you,  as  he  has  me,  in 
the  mode  of  his  days'?  Things  are  reversed,  my 
dear ;  when  we  fellows  of  superior  class  shew  our 
selves,  the  women  throw  themselves  at  us  :  pick 
and  choose  is  the  way ;  and  happy  is  she  we  deign 
to  catch  in  our  arms.  {Attempts  to  take  hold  of  her.) 

Enter  TRUMORE,  unperceived. 

Sophia.  (Enraged,  and  bursts  into  tears.)  Un 
heard-of  assurance  !  What  do  you  see  in  me  to  en 
courage  such  insolence  1  or  is  it  the  very  baseness 
of  your  nature,  that  insults  a  woman  because  she 
has  no  protection  ?  (Breaks  from  him.) 

Tru.  (Advances  between  them.)  Protection  is  not 
so  distant  as  yon  imagined.  Compose  yonrself, 
my  Sophia;  I  have  heard  all :  leave  me  to  settle  the 
difference  with  the  unworthy  ruffian. 

Con.  Way-laid  by  all  that's  desperate  !  A  rustic 
bully  !  But  I  must  submit,  for  I  conclude  he  has 
a  forest  mob  within  call. 

Tru.  A  mob  to  encounter  thee  ?  a  mob  of  flies, 
of  gnats ;  a  wasp  would  be  a  sure  assassin ;  but, 
to  be  serious,  sir,  though  the  brutality  of  your  be 
haviour  calls  for  chastisement,  the  meanness  of  it 
places  you  beneath  my  resentment. 

Con.  How  he  assumes,  because  I  know  as  little 
of  quarterstaff  as  he  of  the  weapons  of  a  gentleman. 

Tru.  It  would,  indeed,  be  profanation  of  English 
oak  to  put  it  into  such  hands.  Thou  outside 
without  a  heart !  When  the  mind  is  nerveless,  the 
figure  of  a  man  maj  be  cudgelled  with  a  nettle. 

Sophia.  For  heaven's  sake,  Trumore,  be  not 
violent ;  you  make  me  tremble  ;  no  further  quarrel. 

Tru.  Another  word,  sir,  and  no  more.  Could  I 
suppose  you  a  real  sample  of  our  fashionable  youth, 
I  should  think  my  country  indeed  degraded  ;  but 
it  cannot  be.  Away !  and  tell  your  few  fellows,  if 
even  few  exist,  that  there's  still  spirit  enough 
among  common  people  to  defend  beauty  and  inno 
cence  ;  and  when  such  as  you  dare  affront  them,  it 
is  not  rank,  nor  even  effeminacy  that  shall  save 
them.  (Retires  with  Sophia.) 

Con.  Very  sententious,  truly!  quite  Rashly's 
flourish  !  In  Italy  now  I  could  have  this  fellow  put 
under  ground  for  a  sequin ;  in  this  d — d  country 
one  can  do  nothing  but  despise  him.  I  could  meet 
him  to  be  sure  ;  but  as  duelling  is  a  principle  of 
honour,  reputation  must  be  regarded.  Boxing  is 
the  only  way  left ;  and  fashion  might  sanction  the 
thing  ;  but,  though  it's  very  well  to  patronize,  its 
a  vile  bore  to  practise ;  and  I  confess  I  have  no 
ambition  to  make  a  hit  that  way.  [Exit. 

Tru.  (Comes  forward  with  Sophia.)  Happy,  hap- 
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py  moment,  that  brought  me  to  your  rescue ! 
my  dear  Sophia,  should  fate  part  us,  can  I 
foriret  thee  1  Ah  !  no,  never  ! 


Ah! 
ever 


AIR.— TRUMORE. 


Ah !  can  I  e'er  forget  thee,  love. 

When  far  from  thee  away? 
Should  absence  grief  supply, 

I'll  pay  thee  sigh  for  sigh! 
Ah!  can  I  e'er  forget  thee,  love? 

No,  never. 

When  thy  charms  recollecting, 

Can  fancy  ever  rove  ? 
On  thy  virtues  reflecting, 

Can  time  weaken  love  ? 
Ah  !  can  I  e'er  forget  thee,  love  ? 

No,  never. 

Ah,  no!  returning  thou  shall  find, 

To  meet  if  noiv  we  part, 
Thy  virtues  rooted  in  my  mind, 

Thine  image  in  my  heart. 
Ah!  can  I  e'er  forget  thee,  love? 

No,  never. 

Sophia.  If  the  thoughts  you  most  wish  I  should 
entertain  of  my  deliverer  can  repay  you,  trace  them 
by  your  own  heart,  Trumore  ;  they  will  harmonize 
with  its  most  tender  emotions. 

Tru.  O,  the  rapture  of  my  Sophia's  presence ! 
thus  let  me  pour  forth  my  gratitude.  (Kneels  and 
kisses  her  hand.") 

Enter  RASHLY  behind,  and  advances  between  them. 

Rash.  So,  inconsiderate  pair!  is  it  thus  you 
keep  your  engagements  with  me!  Neither  the 
duty  of  the  one,  nor  the  word  of  honour  of  the 
other,  I  see,  is  a  sanction. 

Tru.  Restrain  your  displeasure,  sir,  till  you 
hear  what  has  happened ;  no  breach  of  promise — 

Rash.  I  have  no  leisure  for  excuses,  nor  for  re 
proaches  :  fortune,  more  than  my  resentment,  is 
against  you.  Sophy,  my  affairs  will  probably  com 
pel  me  to  seek  another  and  a  distant  home.  Pre 
pare  yourself  to  set  out  with  me  at  au  hour's  warn 
ing. 

Tru.  What  do  I  hear  1  Sir,  part  us  not ;  I'll  be 
your  slave,  to  obtain  her  presence  :  let  me  but  fol- 
.  low  her;  let  me  but  enjoy  the  hopes  of  at  last  de 
serving  her. 

Sophia.  What,  have  you  not  already  1  If  we  are 
to  separate  here,  in  a  father's  presence,  I  engage 
to  you  a  faith,  that  time  and  distance  shall  never 
change. 

Tru.  I  accept  in  the  same  presence  the  sacred 
pledge ;  and  will  cherish  the  remembrance  of  it 
with  a  truth,  which,  like  the  brilliant  ore,  proves 
its  purity  by  its  trials. 

Rash.  Here  then  break  off,  and  to  time  and  dis 
tance  leave  the  further  test  of  your  sincerity ;  at 
present,  I  can  flatter  you  with  no  other  remedy 
Daughter,  return  to  the  house.  Trumore,  you 
must  not  follow. 

Tru.  I  submit.  I  saved  her  from  a  ruffian ;  I 
resign  her  to  a  father — 

Rash.  "Who  admires  your  worth,  Trumore, 
though  his  child's  interest  refuses  him  to  encou 
rage  your  pretensions.  Come,  Sophy,  we  must 
bid  adieu  to  the  scenes  we  have  so  long  happily  en 
joyed;  but  the  world  is  wide,  and  innocence  is  an 
universal  passport. 

TRIO.— RASHLY,  SOPHIA,  and  TRUMORE. 
Rash.     Lov'd  scenes !  must  I  leave  ye? 
Sophia.  Dear  youth  !  must  I  leave  thee  ? 


Tru.       Sweet  maid!  must  I  leave  thee? 
All.  Ah!  whither  to  go? 

Rash.     Ah!  let  it  not  grieve  the?.* 
Sophia.  I'll  never  deceive  thee. 
Tru.       I  can  but  believe  thee. 
All.  Ah!  moment  of  woe! 

Rash.     Yet  cease,  cease  repining, 
Sophia.  To  heav'n  resigning, 
Tru.       My  hope  ne'er  declining, 
Rash .  Contented  I  go. 

Sophia.         Submissive  I  go. 
Tru.  Obedient  I  go. 

All.         Then,  oh,  farewell!  though  thus  WJB  part 

To-day,  oppress' d  with  sorrow; 
Hope,  to  my  anxious  beating  heart, 
Points  out  a  kind  to-morrow.  [Exeunt* 

Re-enter  CONTRAST  and  LA  NlPPE,  meeting. 

Con.  (After  a  pause.)  Get  post-horses  for  the 
chaise  directly. 

LaN.  To  carry  her  off,  sir!  Quick  work!  I 
thought  how  it  would  be. 

Con.  I  wish  you  had  been  among  the  other  curs 
I  ordered  to  be  hanged,  before  you  had  put  me 
upon  the  trace  of  her.  Find  me  a  quick  convey 
ance  from  this  region  of  barbarism,  or  the  spirit  of 
the  place  shall  be  tried  upon  you :  it  will  be  no 
profanation  of  English  oak  to  cudgel  you. 

La  N.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  has  hap 
pened? 

Con.  Happened!  I  have  been  nearly  worried  by 
a  cursed,  confounded,  two-legged  mastiff.  Where 
were  you,  sir,  not  to  be  within  call  1 

La  N.  Just  where  I  ought  to  be  by  the  true  rule 
of  a  valet  de  chambre's  office,  all  the  world  over- 
trying  the  same  game  with  the  maid,  I  supposed 
you  were  trying  with  the  mistress.  (Contrast  looks 
angrily.)  But  all  for  your  honour's  service;  to 
make  her  your  friend. 

Con.  Rot  her  friendship!  I  wouldn't  expose 
my  nerves  to  a  second  encounter  with  this  new 
piece  of  piety  in  pattens,  to  have  all  the  rus 
tic  females  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Ork- 
nies. 

La  N.  You  shall  not  need,  sir,  till  she  is  brought 
to  proper  terms.  Lookye,  sir;  Peggy,  the  maid, 
is  a  sly  wench ;  why  not  make  her  a  convenient 
one?  Commission  me  to  pay  a  price,  and  she 
shall  deliver  this  toy  into  your  hands  ;  that's  love 
exactly  in  your  own  way,  you  know. 

Con.  I  wouldn't  give  five  pounds  for  her,  if  it 
wasn't  for  vengeance. 

La  N.  Your  vengeance  need  not  stop  here.  The 
father,  by  his  own  confession,  is  a  poacher.  I 
have  inquired  of  Peggy  if  he  has  no  enemies :  he 
has  but  one,  it  seems,  in  all  the  parish,  but  that 
one's  worth  a  hundred  ;  a  litigious  attorney, 
broken  by  Rashly's  faculty  in  deciding  differences  : 
this  fellow  shall  saddle  him  with  as  many  actions 
for  game  in  half  an  hour,  as  shall  qualify  him  for  a 
gaol-bird  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Con.  Your  plan  is  not  unpromising,  and  you 
may  try  one  of  my  rouleaus  upon  it.  If  I  could  at 
the  same  time  correct  this  dog  of  a  lover,  I  believe 
I  should  grow  cool  again,  and  put  off  my  journey 
for  the  accomplishment. 

La  N.  What  think  you  of  a  press-gang! 

Con.  Transcendent!  if  one  could  be  found.  Were 
the  game-laws  and  the  press-act  properly  en  forced, 
the  constitution  might  be  more  tolerable  for  a  man 
of  fashion  ;  but  if  the  plaguy  liberality  of  our  laws 
keep  substituting  freedom  for  feudal  rights,  we 
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dashing  fellows  must  begin  to  study  propriety  to 
prevent  our  sinking  into  insignificance. 

La  N.  I'll  about  this  business  directly. 

Con.  Content.  But,  harkye  !  La  Nippe,  the 
summary  of  our  project,  I  think,  is  this  :  the 
father  to  gaol,  the  lover  at  sea,  and  the  girl  in  my 
arms.  Bring  all  this  about,  and  you  know  you 
may  depend  upon  my  generosity.  "  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Inside  ofRashly's  house. 
Enter  RASHLY,  with  SOPHIA  under  his  arm. 

Rash.  Be  comforted,  Sophia,  with  the  reflection, 
that  I  lament,  and  do  not  blame  your  attachment ; 
you  know,  I  agree,  both  upon  experience  and  prin 
ciple,  that  the  only  basis  for  happiness  in  every 
state  of  life  is  disinterested  love. 

AIR.— (  Original.)— RASHLY. 

When  first  this  humble  roof  I  knew, 

With  various  cares  I  strove: 
My  grain  was  scarce,  my  sheep  were  few, 

My  all  of  wealth  was  love. 

By  mutual  toil  our  board  was  dress'd, 

The  stream  our  drink  bestow'd; 
But  when  her  lips  the  brim  had  press' d, 

The  cup  with  nectar  flow' d. 

Enter  ANNETTE,  hastily. 

Ann.  Sir,  Mr.  Rental  is  coming  in  at  the  gate, 
and  with  him  a  strange  gentleman  I  never  saw 
before,  an  old  man  ;  and  Rental  is  pulling  off  his 
hat,  and  bowing :  I  wonder  who  he  is. 

Rash.  Sir  John  Contrast !  how  m v  heart  throbs 
at  his  approach  !  (Aside,  with  emotion.)  Girls,  I 
have  a  reason  to  be  concealed;  you  must  not  dis 
cover  I  am  within. 

IWalks  with  them  to  the  top  of  the  Stage,  as 
giving  them  directions,  and  exit. 

Enter  SIR  JOHN  CONTRAST,  RENTAL/o/foicwi$r. 

Sir  J.  I  tell  you,  Rental,  the  last  cottage  I  looked 
at  shall  come'down;  there  isn't  a  male  creature 
about  it :  nothing  but  girls  with  black  eyes,  and  no 
industry.  But  what  sort  of  a  dwelling  have  we  here! 

Rent.  The  seat  of  innocence :  once  the  seat  of  more 
happiness  than  at  present. 

•Sir  J.  The  seat  of  innocence  !  Ay,  to  be  sure ; 
and  these,  I  suppose,  are  the  children  of  innocence 
that  inhabit  it.  (Perceiving  Sophia  and  Annette, 
who  come  timidly  forward .) 

Sophia.  What  could  my  father  mean  by  going 
away,  and  insisting  we  should  not  decline  an  inter 
view  with  Sir  John  Contrast!  (Apart  to  Annette.) 

Ann.  Is  that  he?  La,  sister!  don't  quake;  he 
'doesn't  look  so  very  ungracious.  (Apart.  They 
approach  timidly.) 

SirJ.  (Eyeing  them.)  Zounds,  Rental!  are  all 
my  farms  overrun  thus  with  evil-eyed  wenches? 
One  can't  turn  any  way  without  the  fear  of  being 
looked  out  of  existence  by  a  basilisk  in  petticoats. 

Rent.  Suspend  your  opinion,  sir,  I  beseech  you, 
and  speak  to  the  young  women ;  the  family  is,  in 
deed,  worth  your  notice.  Now,  nature  and  fortune 
work  your  way !  (Aside. ) 

SirJ.  Young  women,  how  do  you  earn  your  live 
lihood! 

Sophia  Sf  Ann.  Sir?    (Embarrassed.) 

Sir  J.  They  are  too  innocent,  I  see,  to  answer  a 
plain  question. 

Rent.  You  alarm  them,  sir;  they  are  as  timid  as 
faw»s.  My  young  mistresses,  it  is  Sir  John  Contrast 
speaks  to  you  ;  in  your  father's  absence,  he  wants  to 
inquire  of  you  the  circumstances  of  your  family. 
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Sir  J.  What  is  your  father,  young  woman! 
Sophia.) 

Sophia.  The  best  of  parents,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Ay ;  lets  you  do  as  you  please,  I  suppose ; 
the  way  with  most  best  of  parents. 

Sophia.   His  will  is  our  law. 

Sir  J.  When  it  accords  with  your  own  inclina 
tion  ;  the  way  of  most  spoiled  children.  He's  not 
very  rich,  I  imagine? 

Sophia.  He  is  content. 

Sir  J.  Ay  ;  don't  grumble  when  he's  pleased,  any 
more  than  his  neighbours,  I  suppose.  What  busi 
ness  does  he  follow! 

Sophia.  He  has  a  small  farm  of  his  own,  rents  a 
larger  on  this  manor,  and  cultivates  both. 

Sir  J.  You  two  are  not  of  much  service  to  him, 
I  fancy. 

Sophia.  Too  little,  sir. 

Sir  J.  The  common  consequence  of  bringing  up 
girls  above  their  situation. 

Sophia.  We  endeavour  to  render  him  all  the  as 
sistance  we  canj  but  his  indulgence  soihetimes 
prevents  even  our  feeble  attempts.  Mr.  Rental 
knows  it  is  his  fault,  but  I  believe  his  only  one. 

Sir  J.  He  can't  have  one  much  worse.  What> 
then,  is  your  employment! 

Sophia.  I  work  at  my  needle  for  him,  I  read  to 
him,  I  receive  his  instructions.  I  once  received 
them  from  a  mother.  I  repeat  to  him  her  precepts  ; 
they  often  draw  his  tears,  but  he  assures  me  they 
are  pleasing. 

Ann.  Yes,  but  I  always  stop  them  ;  the  moment 
his  eyes  moisten,  I  sing,  or  chatter  them  dry. 

Sir  J.  This  is  past  bearing,  Rental.  The  seat  of 
innocence!  it  is  the  seat  of  witchcraft.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  children  of  sorcery  are  not  prac 
tising  their  charms  upon  me  at  this  moment.  I 
feel — Zounds  !  (  Wipes  his  eyes.)  I  don't  know  how 
I  feel. 

Rent.  Not  witchcraft,  but  pure  nature,  sir. 

SirJ.  And  what  witchcraft's  so  powerful?  Have 
you  not  learned  that  it  is  a  blessing  when  the  sex 
takes  to  artifice  and  affectation?  Were  women  to 
continue  in  person  and  in  heart  as  heaven  .designed 
them,  they'd  turn  the  heads  of  all  mankind, 

Rent.  Permit  me  to  say,  sir,  you  are  the  first 
that  was  ever  angry  at  finding  them  undegenerated, 

Sir  J.  Have  I  not  suffered  by  it?  I  lost  a  son 
by  this  sort  of  artless  nature  before.  My  present 
hopeful,  to  be  sure,  is  an  exception ;  nature  would 
stand  a  poor  chance  with  him  against  French  frip 
pery  and  Egyptian  mummery. 

Rent.  I'm  glad,  sir,  you  are  easy. upon  that  head. 

Sir  J.  And  so,  my  pretty  little  gipsy,  your  prattle 
is  always  at  your  tongue's  end!  (To Annette.) 

Ann.  Not  always :  I  can  hold  my  tongue  to  people 
I  don't  like.  I  talk  to  divert  my  father ;  and  I  would 
do  the  same  now  if  I  could  put  you  in  a  humour  to 
be  his  friend. 

Sophia.  Fie,  Annette  !  you  are  very  bold. 

Ann.  Sister,  I'm  sure  the  gentleman  is  not  angry; 
I  shouldn't  have  ventured  to  be  so  free,  if  he  hadn't 
the  very  look,  the  sort  of  half-smiling  gravity. of 
papa,  when  he  is  pleased  with  me  in  his  heart,  and 
doesn't  care  directly  to  own  it.  . 

SirJ.  Wheedling  creature!  But,  maybe,  that's 
another  proof  of  women  in  pure  nature. 

Ann.  Indeed,  sir,  I  mean  no  harm  ;  and  I'm  sure 
you  haven't  thought  I  did  ;  for  your  frowns  vanish 
like  summer  clouds,  before  one  can  well  say  they 
are  formed. 

AIR.— ANNETTE. 

Once  a  knight,  oh !  my  story  is  'true, 

Met  a  girl  of  a  peasant's  degree  ; 
The.  knight  was  good-humour'd,  like  you, 

And  the  girl  young  and  silly,  like  me. 
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She  let  her  tongue  run  up  and  down, 

For  seldom,  sir,  was  she  her  guard  on ; 
But  when  the  knight  put  on  a  frown, 
She  courtesied,  and  begq'd  his  pardon. 
With,  pray,  sir! 
Dear  sir! 
Kind  sir! 
Don't  angry  be  with  Annette. 

Then  the  knight,  and  the  same  you'd  have  done, 

(For  frowning  much  wa'n't  in  his  way,) 
To  smile  with  good  humour  begun, 

And  banish  d  the  peasant's  dismay. 
The  silly  girl,  grateful,  like  me, 

Determined  to  be  more  her  guard  on ; 
And  I  hope,  sir,  my  case  it  will  be, 

When  I  courtesy,  and  beg  your  pardon. 
With,  pray,  sir! 
Dear  sir! 
Kind  sir! 
Don't  angry  be  with  Annette. 

Sir  J.  This  is  past  enduring,  Rental.  Take 
notice,  the  decree  is  past,  irrevocable ;  no  reply : 
this  house,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  father, 
daughters,  servants,  to  the  very  linnets  and  kit 
tens,  shall — 

Rent.  Be  laid  low,  sir  1 

Sir  J.  No,  sir ;  be  secured,  protected,  raised !  it 
shall  become  the  mansion  of  plenty  and  joy,  and 
these  girls  shall  pay  the  landlord  in  song  and  sen 
timent;  while  their  discharge  in  full  shall  be  the 
delight  I  shall  feel  from  having  protected  youth  and 
innocence. 

Rent.  Sir,  I  thank  yon,  in  the  name  of  their 
father.  A  man  more  worthy  your  favour  does 
not  live ;  and  you  only  can  save  him  from  his 
enemies. 

Sir  J.  Who  are  they  1 

Rent.  He  has  one  in  particular,  honourable,  be 
nevolent  in  his  nature ;  but  who  vowed  enmity  to 
him  in  a  fit  of  passion,  and  has  obstinately  adhered 
to  it  ever  since. 

Sir  J.  Does  he  so  ?  'Gad !  he's  no  fool  though  ; 
no  weathercock.  I  honour  a  man  who  sticks  to  his 
word.  And  how  did  he  deserve  this  enmity?  Bat 
that's  no  matter  with  a  man  of  the  decision  and 
wisdom  you  describe. 

Rent.  You'll  best  decide  upon  the  provocation, 
when  the  effects  are  laid  before  you,  as  an  impartial 

Sir  J.  I  hate  impartiality,  and  set  out  on  this 
business  upon  a  quite  contrary  principle.  Come 
forward,  my  little  clients,  give  me  a  kiss  of  par 
tiality  a-piece.  Now  I  am  feed  your  advocate  for 
ever ;  so  come  to  the  castle  in  the  evening ;  bring 
your  father  with  you.  Let  this  obstinate  dog  appear, 
if  he  dare.  My  obstinacy  is  now  bound  to  defeat 
his,  right  or  wrong :  he  shall  give  way ;  and  he  may 
look  for  an  excuse  to  himself  in  the  eyes  of  my 
little  charmers. 

Rent.  He  is  very  positive. 

Sir  J.  He  shall  go  to  the  stocks,  if  he  is.  I  am 
as  positive  as  he.  Sir  John  Contrast  is  not  a  man 
to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose.  What,  not 
yield,  when  the  interest  of  my  darlings  is  in 
question !  By  all  that's  steady,  I'll  build  a  new 
house  of  correction  for  him,  and  they  shall  keep 
the  key. 

Rent.  But  be  upon  your  guard,  sir;  he  will  be 
asserting  his  former  resolutions. 

Sir  J.  (Strikes  his  cane  on  the  ground.)  That  for 
his  resolutions !  [Exit  Rental.]  Let  me  see  who 
dares  second  them  ;  and,  as  a  magistrate  in  commis 
sion,  for  propriety  as  well  as  peace,  I'll  commit 
him  for  a  libel  on  the  court  of  common  sense,  and 
contempt  of  the  court  of  conscience. 


FINALE.— SIR  JOHN  CONTRAST,  SOPHIA, 

ANNETTE,  and  PEGGY. 
Sir  J.     Tell  not  me  of  his  assertions; 

Mine  are  laws  of  Medes  and  Persians; 
Vain  against  them  all  endeavour, 
Right  or  wrong,  they  bind  for  ever. 
Sophia.  Remember  then  a  daughter's  pray'r, 
Receive  a  parent  to  your  care. 

Ann.      Frown  on  his  foe's  obdurate  plea. 
But  keep  benignant  smiles  for  me. 

Peggy.  When  J  see  my  betters  hearty, 
How  1  long  to  be  a  party; 
Pardon  me,  if  I  intrude,  sir, — 

Sophia.  Peggy,  have  done. 

Ann.      It  is  Sir  John. 

Peggy,  I'm  sure  he  looks  compliant. 

Sophia.  }  From  hence  he  goes, 
Ann.       J  To  crush  our  foes, 

Sir  J.    As  Jack  once  did  the  giant. 

Sophia.  Remember  your  clients  with  troubles  beset. 

Ann.      Remember  Sophia,  remember  Annette. 

Sir  J.     The  cause  of  my  clients,  Fll  never  forget ; 
The  kiss  of  Sophia,  the  kiss  of  Annette. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Landscape. 

Enter  PEGGY,  followed  by  LA  NIPPE,  rubbing  one 
of  his  ears. 

Peggy.  If  you  offer  to  be  impudent  again,  you 
shall  have  it  on  both  ears  instead  of  one.  I  tell  you 
I'm  a  married  woman.  Is  not  that  an  answer  ? 

La  N.  Yes,  of  encouragement,  my  dear.  It  sel 
dom  is  an  objection  in  the  world  I  have  inhabited. 
In  London,  a  man  and  his  wife  are  as  little  acquainted 
as  cpusins-german.  There  are  a  few  singular  ex 
ceptions,  to  be  sure,  who  Darby  and  Joan  it ;  but 
then  every  body  laughs  at  them.  Domestic  com 
fort  is  all  buz,  and  matrimonial  fidelity  a  bore.  Con 
venience  makes  the  match,  and  constitution  breaks 
it.  The  lawyers  construct  the  settlement;  the 
licence  is  procured,  and  interpreted  ad  libitum;  and 
the  proctors  finish  what  the  lawyers  began  ;  for  the 
matrimonial  tete-a-tete,  commenced  in  Chancery- 
lane,  is  seldom  carried  on  further  than  Doctors' 
Commons. 

Peggy.  The  world  is  at  a  fine  pass,  by  your  ac 
count.  If  this  be  the  new  style  of  matrimony,  heaven 
keep  Miss  Sophia  clear  of  it,  I  say. 

LaN.  O,  my  dear,  you  need  be  in  no  pain  about 
that ;  she  is  not  in  the  least  danger. 

Peggy.  Why,  did  you  not  tell  me  your  master 
was  mad  in  love  for  her,  and  would  make  my  for 
tune  if  I  would  help  him?  [marriage? 

La  N.  Exactly ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with 

Peggy.  What  the  deuce  has  it  else  to  do  with? 
(Surprised.) 

La  N.  You're  monstrous  dull,  child.  With  plea 
sure  and  profit.  He'll  love  her  out  of  vanity,  if  she 
is  his  mistress ;  he'd  hate  her  for  fashion's  sake,  if 
she  was  his  wife.  Let  us  get  the  couple  well 
established  in  London,  who  knows  but  you  and  I 
may  be  exalted  to  their  toads. 

Peggy.  Toads ! 

La  N.  One  takes  any  name  for  a  fortune;  and 
this  is  become  a  fashionable  one,  I  assure  you.  In 
short,  you  will  be  the  companion  of  her  pleasures  ; 
dressed  as  well  as  herself;  courted  by  every  man 
who  has  a  design  upon  her;  make  a  market  of  her 
every  day.  You'll  have  me  to  assist  you ;  we'll 


SCENE  2.] 
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divide  the  spoil,  settle  a  snug  establishment  of  our 
own,  and — 

Peggy.  Indeed !  I've  no  longer  any  patience  with 
the  fellow's  impudence!  (Aside.)  And  have  you 
the  assurance — 

La  N.  (Stops  her  mouth.)  Come,  don't  be  silly, 
and  angry  now.  I  have  dealt  openly  with  you, 
knowing  you  to  be  a  girl  of  sense  and  spirit.  (She 
seems  angry.)  Don't  be  in  a  passion,  I  tell  you. 
Here,  did  yon  ever  see  this  sort  of  thing  before'? 
(Shews  a  rouleau  of  guineas.) 
Peggy.  What  is  it? 

La  N.  (Measures  the  rouleau  with  his  fingers.)  A 
rouleau.  Fifty  guineas  in  this  small  compass ! 
One  may  know,  from  its  make,  it  is  from  the  first 
club  in  town.  There  it  is,  escaped  from  sharpers 
and  creditors,  to  purchase  beauty  and  kindness. 

Peggy.  I  could  tear  his  eyes  out!  Is  there  no 
way  to  be  even  with  him?  (Aside.) 

La  N.  Ay,  take  a  minute,  my  dear,  to  consider; 
I  know  but  few  of  your  sex  would  require  that  time. 
Peggy.  No  means  of  fitting  the  rogue  1  'Gad !  I 
have  a  thought,  if  I  am  not  too  much  in  a  passion 
to  dissemble.  I  am  not  much  used  to  artifice,  but 
they  say  it  never  fails  a  woman  at  a  pinch.  (Aside. 
Looks  kindly.)  Why,  to  be  sure,  I  was  considering 
upon  that  little  device.  Let's  feel:  is  it  heavy? 
(Takes  the  money.) 

LaN.  Oh!  of  great  weight. 
Peggy.  La !  not  at  all ;  I  could  carrjr  a  hundred 
of  'em.   But,  pray  now,  tell  me  fairly  what  I  am  to 
do  for  it. 

La  N.  Merely  an  office  of  good  nature ;  you  are 
to  put  your  mistress  into  my  master's  arms.  You 
•women  can  do  more  with  one  another  in  this  sort  of 
business  in  a  day,  than  a  lover  (at  least,  such  a  one 
as  ours,)  can  do  in  a  year. 

Peggy.  Bless  us  f  how  modest  you  are  all 
at  once  !  Speak  out.  I  am  to  seduce  my  mistress 
for— 

La  N.  Fie !  what  names  you  are  giving  things  ! 
That,  child,  is  not  the  new  philosophy.  You  are 
merely  to  remove  prejudices,  to  open  a  friend's  eyes 
to  their  interest,  to — to — Zounds  !  child,  it's  an 
office  for  a  statesman. 
Peggy.  Oh!  that's  all. 

La  N.  Not  quite  all :  you  know  there's  a  some 
thing  that  regards  ourselves ;  but  that  goes  of  course 
in  negotiations  of  this  sort. 

Peggy.  Oh !  does  it?  And  what  do  you  call  this 
pretty  invention? 

La  N.  An  abridgment  of  polite  arithmetic.  A 
purse  requires  counting,  which  is  troublesome;  a 
note  requires  reading,  which,  to  some  persons,  may 
be  inconvenient;  it  is  the  true  golden  mean,  and 
works  wonders.  You  are  a  girl  exactly  after  my 
own  heart.  Where  shall  we  meet? 

Peggy.  Why,  you  must  know,  this  is  the  day  o 
our  wake ;  and  Sir  John  Contrast  gives  a  treat  to 
all  his  tenants,  and  everybody  will  be  busy ;  so 
about  an  hour  before  sun-set,  come  to  the  hay-rick 
by  the  pool  of  the  farm-yard. 

La  N.  You  jade,  I  shall  have  no  patience  if  you 
make  me  wait. 

Peggy.  Whenever  I  see  the  coast  clear,  I'll  come 
In  the  meantime,  you'll  find  a  harvest  keg,  with  s 
sup  of  cordial  to  keep  up  your  spirits. 

La  N.  A  very  necessary  precaution,  in  the  busi 
ness  of  intrigue  we  are  going  about.  A  keg  o 
spirits,  you  say  ? 

Peggy.  Oh,  yes!  in  the  country,  we  never  make 
a  bargain  with  dry  lips. 

La  N.  Ho,  ho  I  my  dairv-maid  drinks  drams 
(Aside.) 

Peggy.  Be  sure  now  to  be  punctual. 
La  N.  And  you  to  be  complying. 
Peggy.  Oh!  as  for  that,  you  know,  the  roulea 
secures  me.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  II.— A  Country  Wake;  booths,  8fc. 
SERGEANT  SASH  and  Recruits  discovered. 

Serg.  S.  Come,  stir,  my  lad  ;  up  with  the  rest  of 
he  bills.  We  shall  have  the  wake  ready  before 
e  begin. 

Enter  RENTAL. 

Rent.  Heyday!  what  have  we  here?  If  you 
ave  any  show  to  exhibit,  friend,  you  ought  to  ask 
eave,  before  you  erect  your  booth. 

Serg.  S.  Ah,  sir !  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  too  good 
subject  to  obstruct  my  work,  which  is  all  pro  bono 
ublico. 

Rent.  By  your  dress  you  belong  to  the  army, 
ray,  sir,  what  is  your  real  business  1 

Serg.  S.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  glory,  a  recruit- 
ng-sergeant,  come  here  to  raise  aspiring  heroes 
rom  the  cart-whip  to  the  musket,  from  the  plough- 
ail  to  the  parade  of  honour. 

Rent.  Do  you  mean  to  drain  our  county  of  its 
most  useful  hands? 

Serg.  S.  No,  no ;  the  industrious  are  the  only 
seful  to  you,  and  we  look  only  for  the  idle ;  in  our 
ands  they  become  of  service  to  their  country  ;  for 
be  cultivator  and  defender  of  the  land  are  equally 
Suable  members  of  the  community.  But,  pa- 
ience;  you  shall  see  me  practise. 

Enter  RALPH. 

Well,  my  brave  lad,  you're  come  in  good  time. 
Ralph.  Noa,  be  I  though?    Hast  anything  good 

0  gi'  I  ?  [nesses  ? 
Serg.  S.  Good?    Yes.   Are  you  a  judge  of  like- 
Ralph.  Anan! 

Serg.  S.  Do  you  think  that  a  likeness?  'Tis  the 
king's  picture  set  in  gold.  (Shews  him  a  guinea.) 

Ralph.  He,  he,  he  1  By  gums,  it's  a  guinea !  I 
ia'  no'  seen  one  this  mony  a  day.  I  thought  all  the 
guineas  were  hoarded  up  at  our  banks. 

Serg.S.  Your  banks? 

Ralph.  Ay,  our  country  banks.  There  were  a 
ittle  bank  in  our  village,  awhile  sin;  but  there 
were  a  run  upon  it,  a  matter  of  twenty  pounds  in 
one  day,  and  they  stopped  payment  of  course. 
Ecod !  I  lost  all  my  little  arnings  by  it ;  I  reposited 
all  my  wages  there. 

Serg.  S.  Then  I'll  tell  you  a  way  to  make  up 
your  loss.  Yon  want  money,  the  king  wants  men  ; 
so  it's  a  mutual  accommodation.  What  say  you  to 
being  a  soldier? 

Ralph.  What,  a  sodger  in  right  arnest? 

Serg.  S.  Why,  you  wonldn  t  make  a  jest  of  so 
honourable  a  profession?  What  say  you,  my  brave 
fellow? 

Ralph.  Do  you  think  I  might  ever  be  made  a 
captain  or  a  corporal? 

Serg.  S.  A  captain  or  a  corporal !  Ay,  a  general, 
as  soon  as  either  one  or  t'other.  Oh !  youM  cut  a 
fine  figure  at  the  head  of  a  regiment. 

Ralph.  (Holds  himself  very  upright,  ludicrously 
exhibiting  his  figure.)  Why,  I  were  always  reckoned 
a  pratty  chap,  and  were  so  upright,  townfolk  used 
to  say  I  had  swallowed  the  cart-whip  ;  and  if  I  were 
dressed  in  a  red  scarlet  coat,  wi'  a  swash,  a  sword 
by  my  side,  and  a  couple  of  jingle-bob  knockers  on 
my  shoulders,  there's  no  telling  what  sort  of  a  figure 

1  might  cut.   By  gums,  how  my  grandmother  would 
stare  !  though  she  always  said — and  she  was  a  wo 
man  of  desarnment— "  Ralph,"  says  she,  "  you're 
cut  out  for  a  great  man." 

AIR.— RALPH. 

From  a  chick  I  were  always  a  notable  boy, 

Took  cutely  my  learning  at  school; 
And  granny,  she  said,  her  eyes  sparkling  wt'  joy, 

I  never  should  turn  out  a  foot. 
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And?  "Ralph,"  says  she,  "  Pr'ythee,  boy,  holdup  thy 

head : 

Of  thy  face  thou  need'st  ne'er  be  asham'd." 
And,  i'fackins!  I  minded  what  old  granny  said, 
For  still  at  prefarment  I  aim'd. 
To  wrastle  and  run, 
Make  at  single-stick  one, 
I  beat  Cloddy,  and  Robin,  and  Roger; 
And  so  upright  I'd  walk, 
It  wc.re  all  the  town-talk 
That  Ralph  were  cut  out  for  a  sodger. 
Row  de  dow,  fal  de  ral. 

Wi'  the  girls  I  were  always  afav'rite,  I  know, 

A  nd  as  red  coats  they  never  refuse  ; 
Mayhap,  if  so  be  for  a  sodger  I  go, 

1  among  'em  may  then  pick  and  choose. 
When  I  go  to  the  wars  for  my  country  and  king, 

Ize  kill  every  Frenchman  I  see  ; 
But,  hold,  mayn't  it  turn  out  another  guess  thing? 
The  Frenchman,  mayhap,  may  kill  me. 
No  matter  for  that, 
Wi'  cockade  i'  my  hat, 
Ize  strut  above  Robin  and  Roger; 
And  if  I  come  back 
Of  my  glory  I'll  crack, 
Odsbobbinsl  Ize  go  for  a  sodger. 

Row  de  dow,  fal  de  ral. 

Serg.  S.  Well  said,  my  hero !  give  me  your  hand. 
There's  the  listing-money,  and  to-morrow  you  shall 
be  attested. 

Ralph.  What  be  that? 

Serg.  S.  You  must  be  sworn.  You're  to  take  an 
oath  to  be  true  to  your  king  and  country. 

Ralph.  Oh  !  mun,  there  be  no  occasion  for  oaths  ; 
that  comes  as  natural  as  roast  beef  and  plum  pud 
ding  to  every  true-born  Englishman. 

Serg.  S.  Come  along,  my  line  fellow.  (Shakes 
him  by  the  hand.  They  retire  up  the  stage.) 

Enter  T  R  u  M  o  R  E ,  hastily. 

Tru.  Which  is  the  commander  of  the  party? 

Serg.  S.  Your  pleasure,  sir? 

Tru.  A  musket  in  a  regiment  on  foreign  service. 

Serg.  S.  And  a  handsome  bounty  to  boot,  my  lad 
of  mettle.  This  is  something  like  a  recruit. 

Rent.  What's  this?  Trumore  enlisting  !  Can  I 
believe  my  eyes?  (Apart  to  Trumore.) 

Tru.  Yes,  and  your  heart  too,  which  is  al 
ways  on  the  right  side  of  a  well-meant  action. 
(Apart.) 

Rent.  Wha-t  has  driven  you  to  this  act  of  despera 
tion?  (Apart.)  » 

Tru.  Rashly  quits  this  country  :  I  am  convinced 
bis  repugnance  to  my  union  with  his  daughter  is 
the  cause.  He  is  positive — I  am  undone.  He  is, 
besides  in  immediate  trouble,  perhaps  going  to  gaol 
upon  information  for  killing  game,  I  must  give  uim 
a  proof  of  my  respect  and  friendship,  as  well  as  of 
my  resignation.  (Apart.) 

Rent.  Generous  youth!  But  I'll  let  things  go 
on  ;  if  they  do  not  unitedly  work  upon  the  old  man's 
heart,  it  must  be  adamant.  (Aside.)  Sergeant,  you'll 
see  Sir  John  Contrast? 

Serg..  S.  I  shall  attest  my  recruits  before  him, 
and  this  brave  fellow  at  their  head.  [Exit  Rental. 

Tru.  I  shall  be  ready ;  but  there  is  a  condition 
must  first  be  complied  with. 

Serg.  S.  Name  it. 

Tru.  Twenty  guineas  to  make  up  a  sum  for  an 
indispensable  obligation.  I  scorn  to  take  it  as  en 
listing  money  ;  it  shall  be  repaid. 

Serg.  S.  You  shall  have  it.     Anything  more  ? 

Tru.  Absence  for  half  an  hour  :-in  that  time,  de 
pend  on't,  I'll  meet  you  at  the  castle.  (Sergeant 
Sash  gives  him  money.)  [Exit. 


Enter  CORPORAL  DRILL. 


Corp.  D.  There's  a  fine  set  of  country  fellows 
getting  round  us.  A  march  and  song  might  do  well. 
(Apart  to  Sergeant  Sash.) 

Serg.  S.  You  are  right.  ( Apart.)  Come,  my  lads, 
we'll  give  you  a  taste  of  a  soldier's  life.  Corporal 
Snap,  give  'em  the  song  our  officers  used  to  be  so 
fond  of.  Strike  up  the  drums. 

AIR. — (Original.) — CORPORAL  SNAP. 

Gallant  comrades  of  the  blade, 

Pay  your  vows  to  beauty ; 
Mars  s  toils  are  best  repaid 

In  the  arms  of  beauty. 
•  . *   ,7  ,.       .    .,     •'. 


With  the  myrtle  mix  the  vine, 
Round  the  laurel  let  them  twine  ; 
Then  to  glory,  love,  and  wine, 
Pay  alternate  duty. 


SCENE  III. 


[Exeunt. 


Enter  SOPHIA  and  ANNETTE,  crossing  the  stage. 
TRUMORE/O//OWS  hastily. 

Tru.  Stop,  Sophia! 

Sophia.  Trumore,  this  is  the  only  moment  I  could 
refuse  listening  to  you.  My  father  is,  for  aught  I 
know,  going  to  gaol. 

Tru.  Comfort  yourself  on  bis  part.  I  promise  you 
his  safety.  I  wouldn't  leave  the  county  till  I  was 
certain  of  it.  I  will  now  take  leave  of  him,  of  you, 
and  all  that  makes  life  dear. 

Sophia.  Oh,  my  fears  !  what  means  that  riband  in 
your  hat?  ^ 

Tru.  The  ensign  of  honour,  when  worn  upon  true 
principles.  A  passion  for  my  country  is  the  only 
one  that  ought  to  have  competition  with  virtuous 
love  :  when  they  unite  in  the  heart,  our  actions  ar« 
inspiration. 

AIR.— TRUMORE. 

The  cause  of  my  country  demands  that  I  go, 

This  colour  with  ardour  I  wear ; 
'Tis  the  symbol  of  glory:  a  smile  then  bestow, 

And  no  prize  with  its  worth  shall  compare; 
This  riband  for  thee  and  my  country  shall  prove, 
The  ensign  of  honour,  the  emblem  of  love. 

Let  thy  prayers  for  thy  soldier,  when  absent,  arise, 

Who  with  gloty  to  thee  may  return  ; 
If  he  falls  for  his  country,  with  glory  he  dies, 

And  his  end  is  too  noble  to  mourn. 
This  riband,  $c. 

Sophia.  This  is  too  much  for  me.  These  heroic 
notions,  how  often  do  they  lead  to  the  misery  of 
ourselves  and  of  those  we  leave  !  I  claim  no  merit 
in  my  apprehensions.  Alas  !  they  are  too  selfish. 

Tru.  I  come  to  bid  farewell  in  one  short  word  ; 
but  utterance  fails  me.  Annette,  speak  for  me  ;  and 
when  I  am  gone,  comfort  your  sister. 

Ann.  Indeed,  Trumore,  it  will  be  out  of  my 
power ;  my  notes  now  will  be  as  melancholy  as  her 
own. 

Enter  RENTAL. 

Rent.  What  is  here?  A  concert  of  sorrow  ? 
Reserve  your  tears,  my  young  mistresses,  if  your 
smiles  will  not  do  the  business  better,  to  work  upon 
the  old  baronet,  in  the  cause  of  your  father.  He  is 
going  before  him.  Let  a  parent  owe  his  happiness 
to  you,  in  the  first  place,  and  may  it  be  an  omen  for 
your  lover  being  as  fortunate  in  the  next. 

Tru.  Rashly  before  the  justice!  I.  have  an  in 
terest  and  business  there  before  you.  I  fly  to  exe-< 
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cute  it.  Then,  heaven  grant  me  one  more  interview 
with  her,  and  take  me  afterwards  to  thy  direction! 

[Exit. 

Rent.  The  moment  is  strangely  critical  to  you  all. 
Come  in,  young  ladies.  I  have  a  story  for  you  will 
surprise  and  encourage  you. 

Sophia.  We  are  guided  by  you :  but  what  can 
we  hope  from  our  silly  tears,  opposed  to  the  malice 
of  my  father's  enemies? 

Rent.  Everything.  You  know  not  half  the  interest 
you  possess  in  the  judge.  [Exeunt  Rent.  and~$ophia. 

Ann.  Indeed  !  My  sister  takes  this  too  much  to 
heart.  Love  is  nothing  without  crosses ;  and  if  there 
was  not  a  parting  now  and  then,  one  would  never 
know  the  pleasure  of  a  meeting. 

AIR.— ANNETTE. 

If  I  had  a  beau 

For  a  soldier  who'd  go, 

Do  you  think  I'd  say  no? 
No,  no,  not  I: 

When  his  red  coat  I  saw, 

Not  a  sigh  would  it  draw, 

But  I'd  give  him  eclat 

For  his  bravery. 

If  an  army  of  Amazons  e'er  came  in  play, 
Asa  dashing  white  sergeant  I'd  marth  away. 

When  my  lover  was  gone, 
Do  you  think  I'd  take  on, 
Sit  moping ,  forlorn  ? 

No,  no,  not  I : 
His  fame  my  concern, 
How  my  bosom  would  burn 
When  I  saw  him  return, 
Crown' d  with  victory. 
Ifanarmy,qc.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 
Enter  PEGGY,  with  an  empty  harvest-keg. 

Peggy.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  the  rogue  has  drunk  it  every 
drop.  Poppy-water  and  cherry-brandy  together, 
work  delightfully.  He'll  sleep  some  hours  in  a 
charming  ditch  to  which  I  had  him  conveyed. 
Pleasant  dreams  to  you,  Mr.  La  Nippe :  what  would 
I  give,  if  I  could  requite  your  master  as  well. 

Enter  CORPORAL  DRILL. 

Corp.  D.  My  life  on't,  the  dog's  off.  The  mo 
ment  Sergeant  Sash  told  me  of  his  palaver,  I  sus 
pected  he  was  an  old  hand,  with  his  voluntary 
service,  his  honour,  and  his  half-hour.  (Sees 
Peggy.)  Mistress,  did  you  see  a  young  fellow,  with 
a  scarlet  cockade  in  his  hat,  pass  this  way? 

Peggy.  Not  I,  indeed,  friend ;  I  was  otherwise 
employed. 

Corp.  V.  Nay,  don't  be  cross.  We  are  looking 
for  a  deserter;  if  you  can  give  me  intelligence,  you 
shall  have  the  reward  for  apprehending  him. 

Peggy.  Here's  another  bribe ;  one  may  have  'em, 
I  see,  for  betraying  either  sex.  (Looking  out.)  Hey ! 
who's  this  coming  ?  the  hero  of  the  plot,  young  Con 
trast:  (ruminates)  it  would  be  special  vengeance  ; 
a  bold  stroke,  it's  true ;  but  public  justice  to  all 
womankind.  Hang  fear!  I'll  do't.  (Aside.)  Mr. 
What-d'ye-call-um,  did  you  ever  see  the  man  you 
are  in  search  of? 

Corp.  D.  No,  but  I  think  I  should  know  him. 

Peggy.  That's  your  mark,  I  fancy.    (Pointing.) 

Corp.  D.  It  must  be  so;  but  I  don't  see  his 
cockade. 

Peggy.  O,  it's  not  possible  he  should  have  pulled 
it  out  and  thrown  it  away  into  the  ditch,  as  he 
came  over  yon  stile. 


Corp.  D.  Ah !  an  old  hand,  as  I  suspected.  Meet 
me  at  the  castle,  where  we  shall  convict  him ;  you 
shall  have  the  reward. 

Peggy.  Oh  !  to  be  sure ;  money  does  everything : 
but  have  some  pity  on  the  young"  man ;  don't  be  too 
severe  with  him. 

Corp.  D.  No,  no  ;  handcuffs,  the  black-hole,  and 
bread  and  water  till  he's  examined,  that's  all ;  a 
court-martial  afterwards,  and  then  the  halberds. 

Peggy.  The  first  part  will  be  a  just  retaliation  for 
his  roguery,  Ihe  latter  the  interview  with  his  father 
will  prevent.  (Aside.)  Don't  treat  him  hardly, poor 
fellow!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  (Archly.)  [Exit. 

Enter   CONTRAST,    yawning;    CORPORAL    DRILL 
goes  behind  him,  and  taps  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Corp.  D.  Well  overtaken,  brother  soldier! 

Con.  Friend,  I  conclude  you  are  of  this  neigh 
bourhood,  by  the  happy  familiarity  that  distinguishes 
it;  but  at  present  it  is  misapplied.  You  mistake 
me  for  some  other. 

Corp.  D.  Mistake  you  !  No,  no,  your  legs  would 
discover  you  among-  a  thousand.  I  never  saw  a 
fellow  better  set  upon  his  pins. 

Con.  Not  so  much  out  there.  (Looking  at  his  legs.) 

Corp.  D.  But»where  have  you  been  loitering  so 
long?  Is  your  knapsack  packed? 

COM.  Sure,  there  is  some  mistake,  or  some  strange 
quality  in  this  air;  the  people  are  not  only  impu 
dent  but  mad. 

Corp.  D.  I  shall  bring  yon  to  your  senses  though. 
Why  did  you  pull  your  cockade  out  of  your  hat, 
you  dog? 

Con.  Dog !  You're  an  impudent  puppy,  by  all 
that's  canine!  Cockade!  what  do  you  mean,  fellow? 

Corp.  D.  Don't  fellow  me;  ar'n't  you  enlisted? 
have  you  not  touched  twenty  guineas  for  the  legs 
you  are  so  proud  of?  pretty  dearly  bought;! 

Con.  Now  it's  plain  how  well  you  know  me  ;  thy 
own  gunpowder  scorch  me,  if  I'd  lie  two  nights  in"' 
a  tent  to  be  generalissimo  of  the  united  potentates 
of  Europe.' 

Corp.  D.  The  dog's  insolence  outdoes  the  com 
mon — But  come,  march.  (Pushes  him.) 

Con.  March!  (Resisting.) 

Corp.  D.  Yes,  and  the  rogue's  march  too.  (Con 
trast  resists  more.)  Mutinous,  eh  !  (Whistles.) 

Enter  six  Soldiers,  one  with  a  knapsack. 

1  Sold.  Here  we  are,  Corporal ;  what  are  your 
orders? 

Corp.  D.  Lay  hold  of  that  fellow  ;  he's  a  deserter, 
a  thief,  and  the  sauciest  dog  in  the  army ;  have  you 
no  handcuffs  ? 

Enter  MOLL  FLAGGON. 

MollF.  No  occasion  for 'em,  Corporal:  don't  be 
too  hard  upon  the  young  man ;  brandy  be  my  poison , 
but  I  like  the  looks  of  him.  Here,  my  heart,  take 
a  whiff.  (Offers  a  pipe.)  What !  not  burn  priming? 
Come,  load,  then.  (Gives  him  a  glass  of  brandy.) 

Con.  It's  plain  ;  a  set  of  murderers !  no  help,  no 
relief! 

Moll  F.  Relief,  sirrah !  you're  not  a  sentry  yet. 
Corporal,  give  me  care  of  him.  Moll  Flaggon  never 
failed  when  she  answered  for  her  man. 

Corp.D.  With  all  my  heart,  honest  Moll,  and 
see  what  you  can  make  of  him;  he's  an  odd  fish. 

Moll  F.  An  odd  fish !  I  suppose,  a  little  of  the 
crab ;  but  I'll  make  a  true  lobster  of  him  before 
I've  done.  I'll  make  a  soldier  and  a  husband  of 
him.  Here,  first  of  all,  let's  see.  What  a  devil  of 
a  hat  he's  got !  here,  Jack,  change  with  him.  (Puts 
a  cap  on  his  head.)  How  it  becomes  him,  fits  him 
like  a  glove  on  the  wrong  hand. 
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Con.  Why,  only  hear  me,  I'm  a  man  of  fashion. 

MollF.  Fashion !  why,  the  fashion's  altered  now. 
I'll  fashion  thee.  (Puts  a  knapsack  on  him.)  There, 
now  you  look  something  like  ;  and,  in  return  for  my 
having  made  you  so  smart,  you  must  come  down 
with  the  smart-money  ;  so  let's  see  what  cash  you 
have  about  yon. 

Con.  Very  little ;  but  you  shall  have  every  far 
thing  of  it,  if  you  will  let  me  go. 

Moll.  F.  Go,  you  queer  dog !  ay,  that  you  shall, 
through  the  world ;  you  and  I  together.  I'll  stick 
to  you  through  life,  my  son  of  sulphur. 

Con.  I'm  a  man  of  fashion,  I  tell  you. 

Moll  F.  You  told  me  so  before,  and  I  am  a  wo 
man  of  fashion,  and  we  shall  match  as  well  as  most 
fashionable  couples  do ;  so  march,  my  dear.  Moll 
Flaggon's  commanding  officer ;  eyes  right's  the 
word ;  so,  follow  your  nose,  or  I'll  knock  you  down. 
March,  I  say,  march,  or  hand  over  the  cash. 

AIR. — (Original.) — MOLL  FLAGGON. 

Come  on,  my  soul, 

Post  the  cole, 
I  must  beg,  or  borrow; 

Fill  the  can, 

You're  my  man, 
'Tis  all  the  same  to-morrow. 


Dance  ana  laugh, 
A  fid. for  care  or  sorrow; 

Kiss  and  drink, 

But  never  think, 
'Tis  all  the  same  to-morrow. 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE  V.— A  large  Gothic  hall. 
Enter  SIR  JOHN  CONTRAST. 

Sir  J.  Egad!  I  feel  a  strange  interest  in  behalf 
of  these  girls,  and  their  father  too,  though  I  have 
not  seen  him;  I  wonder  who  this  decisive  dog  is 
who  opposes  them ;  I'll  trim  him.  I  begin  to  think 
decision  without  deliberation  a  little  like  obstinacy, 
which  generally  brings  regret,  when  it  is  of  no 
other  use  than  to  torment  us  fruitlessly;  I  don't 
know  which  is  worst,  an  obstinate  man  or  obstinate 
woman. 

AIR. — SIR  JOHN  CONTRAST. 

An  obstinate  man  had  a  scold  for  his  wife, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pringle  ; 
They  led,  you'll  suppose,  a  queer  cat  and  dog  life, 

Like  tavern  bells,  always  at  jingle; 
Mr.  P.  was  a  man,  to  his  word  who  stuck  fast, 

He  declar'd,  "  when  he'd  said  it,  he'd  said  it;" 
Mrs.  P.  stuck  to  her  word,  and  would  have  the  last, 
So,  for  comfort  you' II  give  'em  some  credit, 

Poor  souls  I 

To  Richmond  by  water  determin'd  fo  go, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pringle; 
He  wanted  the  sail  up,  but  she  said  "no!" 

The  thoughts  of  it  made  her  tingle  ; 
He  insisted  it  should  be  put  up,  with  a  frown, 

And  declar'd  "  when  he'd  said  it,  he'd  said  it;" 
She  vow'd,  if  it  was  put  up  she'd  pull  it  down; 
So,  for  firmness  you' II  give  'em  some  credit. 

Queer  souls ! 

For  the  sail  then  beginning  to  pull  and  to  haul, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pringle ; 
Says  the  boatman,  "  you'll  into  the  Thames  both  fall, 

With  other  odd  fish  to  mingle." 
A  nd  into  the  river  they  sure  enough  roll'd, 

As  soon  as  the  waterman  said  it; 
So,  out  of  hot  water,  they  got  into  cold, 

For  extremes,  then,  you'll  give  'em  some  credit, 

Firm  souk! 


Enter  SERGEANT  SASH. 


the  Corporal  has  just  apprehended  a  deserter ; 
i  sure  your  worship  would  be  glad  to  have  him 


Well,  Mr.  Sergeant,  I  have  attested  part  of  the  men, 
according  to  your  beating  order,  and  will  finish  the 
rest  to-morrow ;  but  I  hope  that  nothing  but  honour 
able  means  have  been  resorted  to  in  raising  your 
recruits  ;  for  if  I  find  to  the  contrary,  I'll  shew  no 
more  mercy  to  a  poacher  of  men,  than  my  son  does 
to  the  poacher  of  manor  game. 

Serg.  S.  Your  worship  will  find  that  I  have  acted 
fair  and  above  board. 

Enter  CORPORAL  DRILL,  who  whispers  Sash. 

But 

I  am  sure  _ 

convicted ;  he  is  the  worst  of  swindlers. 

Sir  J.  True:  he  borrows  for  shew  the  most 
valuable  commodities  of  the  nation,  courage  and 
fidelity,  and  so  raises  money  upon  property  of  which 
he  does  not  possess  an  atom  ;  so  bring  him  in.  I'd 
rather  see  one  thief  of  the  public  punished,  than  a 
hundred  private  ones, 

Corp.  D.  Here,  Moll,  produce  your  prisoner. 

Enter  MOLL  FLAGGON,  who  courtesies  to  Sir  John. 

MollF.  With  all  due  veneration  and  reverence 
to  your  worshipful  worship,  we  have  comprehended 
a  desarter,  an  obstinate  rogue,  who  has  taken  the 
king's  bounty,  and,  like  many  others,  abused  it ; 
and  we  have  brought  him  to  your  worship,  for  the 
exercise  of  your  worship's  high  prerogative,  in  all 
dignity  and  discretion. 

Sir  J.  Silence,  woman !  if  yon  deserve  the  name. 

Moll  F.  Woman !  no  more  a  woman  than  your 
worship  !  Woman,  indeed  !  (Aside.) 

Enter  two  Soldiers,  with  CONTRAST. 

SirJ.  What,  in  the  name  of  sorcery,  is  this! 
My  son  in  soldier's  accoutrements?  I  shouldn't 
have  been  more  surprised,  if  he  had  been  metamor 
phosed  into  a  fish. 

Con.  I  was  in  a  very  fair  way  to  be  food  for  one ; 
I  should  have  been  shark's  meat,  before  I  got  half 
way  to  the  West  Indies. 

Sir  J.  Stark  mad,  by  all  that's  obstreperous ! 

Moll  F.  Yes,  he  was  very  obstropolous,  indeed, 
your  worship. 

Sir  J.  Peace,  brute  ! 

Moll  F.  Brute!  to  one  of  the  fair  sex  !   (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Can  nobody  tell  me  how  he  was  seized? 

Con.  By  that  ruffian,  neck  and  heels  ;  and  for  my 
accoutrements,  you  must  ask  this  harpy,  who  as 
sisted  at  my  toilette. 

Moll  F.  He  was  delivered  to  me,  your  worship, 
by  the  honourable  Corporal;  and  I  wished  to  make 
him  look  soldierlike  and  genteel  for  the  honour  of 
the  sarvice. 

SirJ.  I'll  break  your  head  for  the  honour  of  the 
service,  you  nondescript  beldam.  (Shakes  his  cane 
at  her.) 

Moll  F.  Nondescript !  I'm  no  nondescript,  nor 
any  such  a  thing,  your  worship ;  I  am  a  poor  hard 
working  creature,  with  nothing  but  my  reputation 
to  depend  on ;  and,  as  that's  a  delicate  point  to 
touch  on,  I  hope  your  magnanimous  worship  won't 
injure  it  by  any  ungenteel  observations. 

SirJ.  Begone,  thon  cargo  of  contraband  commo 
dities!  thou  retailer  of  run  goods!  thou — anything 
but  woman. 

MollF.  Anything  but  woman!  he  doubts  my 
sex  !  (Aside.)  I'll  begone,  your  worship ;  but  allow 
me  to  say,  with  all  difference  to  your  opinion, 
(affects  to  cry,)  that  I  hope  I'm  no  disgrace  to  my 
sect;  that  I  sell  nothing  but  the  true  neat  as  im 
ported  ;  pay  the  duty  honourably ;  and,  though  time* 
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are  hard,  to  get  an  honest  bit  of  bread,  I  never  do 
more  than  double  it  on  my  customers.  So,  I  hope 
jour  worship  will  bury  all  animosity,  and  in  token 
of  good-will,  honour  me  with  a  chaste  salute. 

Sir  J.  A  what !  If  you  don't  get  out  of  my  sight 
I'll  salute  your  head  with  this  cane.  (In  a  rage.) 

Moll  F.  Don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion,  you- 
worship ;  I'll  withdraw ;  a  poor,  lone,  broken 
hearted,  injured  woman!  (Retires,  sobbing  audibly. 

SirJ.  How  dare  you,  rascal,  lay  hands  on  the  son 
of  a  baronet  1  (To  Corporal  Drill.) 

Corp.  D.  A  perfect  innocent  mistake,  as  I  hope 
to  be  pardoned,  your  worship.  But  here  comes  the 
baggage  that  put  him  into  my  hands. 

Enter  PEGGY. 

Peggy.  Only  a  little  retaliation,  your  worship.  A 
wolf  was  in  full  chase  of  an  innocent  lamb,  that,  to 
be  sure,  I  had  foolishly  helped  to  expose  to  its 
paws;  a  trap  offered  to  my  hand,  and  I  must  own 
I  did  set  it,  and  the  wolf  was  caught,  as  yon  see. 

Con.  Plague  on  you  all !  mystery  thickens,  in 
stead  of  clearing. 

Serg.  S.  It's  clear,  however,  my  party  is  out  of 
the  scrape,  and  as  for  the  fellow  who  was  really 
enlisted — 

Enter  TRUMORE  and  RENTAL. 

Tru.  He  is  here  to  fulfil  all  bis  engagements. 
Serg.  S.  Well  said,  my  lad  of  truth  ;  my  twenty 
guineas  are  alive  again,  since  you  have  not  broken 
your  parole. 

Tru.  Here  are  your  twenty  guineas;  you  shall 
see  them  employed ;  I  would  have  mortgaged  ten 
lives  rather  than  have  wanted  them.  (  To  Sergeant 
Sash.)  Mr.  Rashly  is  charged  with  informations 
for  killing  game  to  the  amount  of  forty  pounds ;  by 
assistance  of  this  gentleman  I  have  made  up  the 
sum  :  the  law  is  cruel  to  him,  to  me  it  is  kind ;  it 
enables  me  to  shew  him  the  heart  he  perhaps  has 
doubted.  (To  Sir  John.  Lays  down  the  money.) 
He  is  free ;  and  now,  (to  Sergeant  Sash)  sir,  I  am 
your  man,  and  will  follow  wherever  the  service  of 
my  country  leads. 

Rent.  Brave,  generous  fellow ! 

Sir  J.  Oh,  Rental !  I'm  glad  you're  come  ;  you 
find  me  in  a  wilderness  here. 

Rent.  A  moment,  sir,  and  I'm  sure  you'll  not 
mistake  your  path. 

Peggy.  (Opening  the  rouleau.)  The  twist  is  ma 
gical  indeed,  I  think,  for  I  can't  undo  it.  Oh!  there 
it  is  at  last.  (Pours  money  on  the  table.)  Put  up 
your's  again,  Mr.  Trumore;  poor  fellow!  you'll 
want  it  in  your  new  life. 

Con.  One  of  my  rouleaus!  I  have  been  robbed,  I 
see,  as  well  as  kidnapped. 

Sir  J.  Hassy  !  how  came  you  by  all  that  money? 

Peggy.  Perfectly  honest:  I  sold  my  mistress 
and  myself  for  it;  it  is  not  necessary  to  deliver  the 
goods,  for  his  honour  is  provided  with  a  mistress. 

Sir  J.  Rental,  do  you  see  into  this? 

Rent.  Clearly,  sir  ;  and  it  must  end  with  recon 
ciling  you  to  your  son. 

Sir  J.  How !  reconcile  me  to  bribery  and  de 
bauchery  !  Never !  If  the  dog  could  succeed  with 
a  girl  by  his  face,  or  his  tongue,  or  his  legs,  or  any 
advantage  nature  had  given  him,  why,  there's  a  sort 
of  fair  play  that  might  palliate  ;  but  there's  an  un- 
manliness  in  vice  without  passion.  But  where  is 
this  Rashly  and  his  girls? 

Enter  RASHLY,  between  his  Daughters,  they  throw 
themselves  at  Sir  John  Contrast's  fett.  A  long 
pause. 

This  Rashly!  this  the  father  of  these  girls!  Do  not 
his  features  deceive  me?  who  is  it  I  see?  (In great 
surprise.) 


Rent.  The  son  I  meant  to  reconcile,  who  offended 
upon  principles  the  most  opposite  to  those  you  just 
now  condemned. 

Con.  My  elder  brother  come  to  light! 

Sir  J.  Rise  till  I'm  sure  I'm  awake ;  this  is  the 
confusion  of  a  delirium. 

Rent.  Why  do  you  not  speak,  sir?  (To Rashly.) 

Rash.  What  form  of  words  will  become  me  1  To 
say  I  repent,  would  be  an  injury  to  the  dead  and 
living.  I  have  erred,  but  I  have  been  happy.  One 
duty  I  can  plead,  resignation  to  your  will,  sir  ;  so 
may  I  thrive  in  the  decision  of  this  anxious  moment, 
as  I  never  taxed  your  justice. 

Sir  J.  (After  a  pause.)  Rental,  do  you  expect  I 
ever  shall  retract? 

Rent.  No,  sir ;  for  I  was  a  witness  to  your  vows, 
that  you  would  protect  the  father  of  your  little 
clients  against  all  his  enemies ;  right  or  wrong  they 
should  yield. 

Sir  J.  Yes  ;  but  I  never  thought  how  very  stub 
born  an  old  fellow  I  should  have  to  deal  with. 

Rent.  Come  forward,  clients. 

Sophia.  I  am  overcome  with  dread. 

Sir  J.  Come,  I'll  make  short  work  of  it,  as  usual ; 
so  hear  all,  my  decree  is  made. 

Rent.  Now,  justice  and  parental  feeling! 

Sophia.  Memory  and  tenderness  ! 

Con.  Caprice  and  passion !  (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Decision  and  consistency!  I  discarded 
one  son  for  a  marriage ;  I  have  brought  up  a  second 
to  attempt  to  debauch  his  own  niece.  I'll  try  what 
sort  of  vexation  the  other  sex  will  produce;  so, 
girls,  listen,  take  possession  of  this  castle,  it  is 
your's.  Nay,  I  only  keep  my  word.  You  remember 
now  I  promised  to  treat  the  old  obstinate  your 
father  was  afraid  of.  This  is  the  house  of  self- 
correction,  and  I  give  you  the  key. 

Sophia  and  Ann.    Gratitude,    love,    and    joy! 


Sir  J.  Up,  ye  little  charmers!  your  looks  hare 
asked  my  blessing  this  boor. 

Rent.  And  now  for  Trumore  to  complete  the 
happiness.  Sir  John,  permit  me  your  ear  apart. 
(Takes  him  aside.) 

Con.  The  chances  are  against  me,  and  my  last 
stake's  at  hazard :  the  run  of  the  last  twelve  hours 
exceeds  all  calculation,  strike  me  pennyless !  Where 
s  that  dog,  LaNippe? 

Enter  LA  NlPPE,  covered  with  mud. 

La  N.  Here  he  is  in  a  pleasant  plight !  essence 
of 'cabbage-water,  and  otto  of  assafoedita,  's  a  fool 
to  it!  £sha! 

Con.  From  whence,  in  the  name  of  filth,  com'st 
thou? 

La  N.  From  the  bottom  of  a  black  ditch.  How 
I  got  there,  I  know  no  more  than  the  man  in  the 
moon.  I  waked  and  found  myself  half  smothered 
with  dirt,  lying  like  king  log  in  the  fable,  with -a 
congress  of  frogs  on  my  back. 

Peggy-  Very  good  companions  for  a  toad,  eh  !  I 
lope,  my  dear,  you  are  satisfied  with  your  bargain  ; 
I  did  my  best  to  settle  your  business  completely. 

La  N.  Oh !  thou  witch  of  Endor ! 

[They  retire,  acting  in  dumb  shew. 

Sir  J.  Another  plot  upon  me,  Rental !  But  does 
he  young  fellow  himself  say  nothing  for  his  pre- 
.ensions  ? 

Tru.  I  have  none,  sir:  they  aspired  too  high 
when  directed  to  Sophy  Rashly  ;  they  must  cease 
"or  ever  when  I  think  of  Miss  Contrast. 

Sir  J.  Now,  for  the  blood  of  me,  I  can't  see  that 
distinction.  Can  yon,  Contrast  ?  (To  Rashly.) 

Rash.  So  far  from  it,  sir,  that  I  think  the  purity 
>f  his  attachment  to  the  poor  farmer's  daughter,  is 
he  best  recommendation  to  the  fortune  of  the 
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Sir  J.  I  confirm  the  decree.  I  am  now  con 
vinced  mutual  affection  makes  the  only  true 
equality  in  marriage.  What  say  you,  man  of 
fashion  1 

Rash.  Dear  sir,  don't  treat  my  brother's  foibles 
too  severely;  his  zeal  to  be  eminent  only  wants  a 
right  turn. 

Sir  J.  Let  him  find  that  turn,  and  he  knows  I 
have  wherewithal  to  keep  him  from  the  inconve 
nience  of  a  younger  brother,  though  he  loses  Castle 
Manor. 

Con.  I  resign  it  with  all  its  appendages ;  and 
with  all  my  faults,  my  brother  shall  find  I  am  nei 
ther  envious  nor  mercenary; 

Sir  J.  And  now  to  turn  to  my  recruit :  I  pro 
mised  he  should  be  attested  to-night,  and  so  lie 
shall  to  his  bride;  and  if  afterwards  his  country 
demands  his  assistance,  get  him  a  commission,  So 
phy,  and  pray  for  a  quick  end  to  the  war,  a  prayer 
in  which  every  good  subject  in  the  nation  will  join 
you.  • 

Rent.  Sir,  the  tenants  from  the  wake,  in  eager 
ness  of  their  joy,  press  to  be  admitted. 


Sir  J.  Then  open  the  doors,  and  let  old  English 
hospitality  be  the  order  of  the  day  at  Castle 
Manor. 

FINALE.— (Original}— RASHLY,  ANNETTE, 
TRUMORE,  &c. 

Rash.  Partners  of  my  toils  and  pleasures, 

To  this  happy  spot  repair ; 
See  how  justly  fortune  measures 
Favours  to  the  true  and  fair. 

Ann.    With  choruses  gay,  proclaim  holyday , 

In  praise  of  The  Lord  of  the  Manor  ; 
And  happy  the  song,  if  it  trains  old  and  young, 
In  the  lessons  of  Castle  Manor. 

Chor.  With  choruses  gay,  fyc. 

Tru.     Gallants,  learn  from  Trumore's  story, 

To  associate  in  the  breast, 
Truth  and  honour,  love  and  glory, 

And  to  fortune  leave  the  rest. 
Chor.  With  choruses  gay,  fyc.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Hall  in  the  castle. 
Enter  MR.  FRANK. 

Frank.  To  what  humiliation  has  my  bad  fortune 
reduced  me,  when  it  brings  me  here  an  humble 
suppliant  to  my  base  oppressor  ! 

Enter  SNACKS. 

Snacks.  A  letter  for  me  by  express  !  What  can 
it  be  about?  Something  of  great  consequence  from 
my  lord,  I  suppose.  Frank  here !  What  the 
devil  can  he  want  1 — Come  a  begging,  though,  I 
dare  say.  (Aside.) 

Frank.  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Snacks. 


sir,  I'm  come 


to— 


Snacks.  (Coldly.)  Good  morning. 
Frank.  I'm  come,  sir,  to — I  say, 


Snacks.  Well,  sir,  I  see  you  are  come;  and 
what  then?  What  are  you  come  for,  sir? 

Frank.  The  termination  of  the  law-suit  which 
you  have  so  long  carried  on  against  me,  owing  to 
my  entire  inability  to  prosecute  it  any  further,  has 


thrown  me  into  difficulties  which  I  cannot  surmount 
without  your  kind  assistance. 

Snacks.  Very  pretty,  indeed !  You  are  a  very 
modest  man,  Mr.  Frank ;  you've  spent  your  last 
shilling  in  quarrelling  with  me,  and  now  you  want 
me  to  help  you. 

Frank.  The  farm  called  Hundred  Acres  is  at 
present  untenanted — I  wish  to  rent  it. 

Snacks.  You  wish  to  rent  it,  do  3^011  ?  And  pray, 
sir,  where's  your  money?  And  what  do  you  know 
about  funning  ? 

Frank.  I  have  studied  agriculture ;  and,  with 
care,  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  pay  my  rent 
regularly. 

Snacks.  But  I  have  a  great  doubt  about  it.  No, 
no,  sir ;  do  you  think  I'm  so  unmindful  of  his 
lordship's  interest  as  to  let  his  laud  to  a  poor  no 
vice  like  you?  It  won't  do,  Mr.  Frank;  I  can't 
think  of  it. — Good  day,  friend;  good  day.  {Shewing 
him  the  door. ) 

Frank.  My  necessities,  sir — 

Snacks.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  necessi 
ties,  sir ;  I  have  other  business.  Good  day. 
There's  the  door. 

Frank.  Unfeeling  wretch ! 

Snacks.  What! 

Frank.  But  what  could  I  expect  ?  Think  not, 
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thou  sordid  man,  'tis  for  myself  I  sue — my  wifi 
my  children — 'tis  for  them  I  ask  your  aid,  or 
else  my  pride  had  neverstooped  so  low  !  my  honest 
poverty  is  no  disgrace :  your  ill-gotten  gold  gives 
you  no  advantage  over  me  ;  for  I  had  rather  feel 
my  heart  beat  freely,  as  it  does  now,  than  know 
that  I  possessed  your  wealth,  and  load  it  with  the 
crimes  entailed  upon  it.  [Exit. 

Snacks.  A  mighty  line  speech,  truly !  I  think 
I'll  try  if  I  can't  lower  your  tone  a  little,  my  fine, 
blustering  fellow  :  I'll  have  you  laid  by  the  heels 
before  night  for  this.  Proud  as  you  are,  you'll 
have  time  to  reflect  in  a  gaol,  and  bring  down  your 
spirit  a  little.  But  come,  let  me  see  what  my 
letter  says.  What  a  deal  of  time  I've  lost  with  that 
beggar.  (Reads.)  "  Sir, — This  is  to  inform  you 
that  my  Lord  Lackwit  died — an  hiir  to  his  estate — 
his  lordship  never  acknowledged  her  as  his  wife — son 
called  Robin  Roughhead— Robin  is  the  legal  heir  to 
the  estate — to  put  him  in  immediate  possession,  ac 
cording  to  his  lordship's  last  will  and  testament. 
Your's  to  command, 

"  KIT  CODICIL,  Attorney  at  Law." 
Here's  a  catastrophe!  Robin  Roughhead  a  lord! 
My  stewardship  has  done  pretty  well  for  me  al 
ready,  but  I  think  I  shall  make  it  do  better  now. 
I  know  this  Robin  very  well ;  he's  devilish  cun 
ning,  I'm  afraid ;  but  I'll  tickle  him.  He  shall 
marry  my  daughter — then  I  can  do  as  I  please. 
To  be  sure,  I  have  given  my  promise  to  Rattle : 
but  what  of  that?  he  hasn't  got  it  under  my  hand. 
I  think  I  had  better  tell  Robin  this  news  at  once; 
it  will  make  him  mad — and  then  I  shall  do  as  I 
please  with  him.  Ay,  ay,  I'll  go.  How  unfortu 
nate  that  I  did  not  make  friends  with  him  before! 
He  has  no  great  reason  to  like  me  ;  I  never  gave 
him  anything  but  hard  words.  (Rattle,  sings  with 
out.)  Confound  it,  here's  that  fellow  Rattle  com 
ing. 

Enter  RATTLE. 

Rat.  Ah,  my  old  daddy  !  how  are  you  ?  What! 
have  you  got  the  mumps"?  can't  you  speak? 

Sttacks.  I  wish  you  had  the  mumps,  and  could 
not  speak.  What  do  you  old  daddy  me  for? 

Rat.  Why,  father-in-law !  curse  me,  but  you 
are  most  conceitedly  crusty  to-day  ;  what's  the 
matter  with  you?  why  you  are  as  melancholy  as  a 
lame  duck. 

Snacks.  The  matter  is — that  I  am  sick. 

Rat.  What's  your  disorder? 

Snacks.  A  surfeit :  I've  had  too  much  of  you. 

Rat.  Oh!  you'll  soon  get  the  better  of  that;  for 
when  I've  married  your   daughter,  curse  me  if  I 
shall  trouble  you.  much  with  my  company. 
\j      Snacks.  But  you  hav'n't  married  her  yet. 

Rat.  Oh  !  but  I  shall  soon  ;  I  have  got  yonr 
promisje,  you  know. 

Snacks.  Can't  remember  any  such  thing. 

Rat.  No?     Your  memory's  very  short,  then. 

Snacks.  A  short  memory's  very  convenient, 
sometimes. 

Rat.  And  so  is  a  short  stick ;  and  I've  a  great 
mind  to  try  the  utility  of  it  now.  I  tell  you  what, 
Snacks,  I  always  thought  yoa  was  a  d — d  old  ras 
cal,  but  now  I'm  sure  of  it.  It's  no  matter,  though : 
I'll  marry  your  daughter,  notwithstanding. 

Snacks.  You  will,  will  you? 

Rat.  Yes,  Snacks,  I  will;  for  I  love  her.  I 
wonder  how  the  devil  such  a  pretty  girl  ever  came 
to  have  such  a  queer,  little,  shrivelled,  old  mop  - 
stick  as  you  for  a  father.  Snacks,  your  wife  must 
certainly  have  made  a  cuckold  of  you;  it  could  not 
be  else. 

Shacks.  Impudent  rascal ! 

Raf.  But  it  signifies  not  who  her  father  is ;  Miss 
is  lovely,  and  I'll  marry  her.     Let  me  gee  ; 


five  thousand  pounds  yoa  promised;  yes,  you 
shall  give  her  that  on  the  wedding-day.  You  have 
been  steward  a  long  time;  that  sum  must  be  a 
mere  flea-bite  to  you. 

Snacks.  I  rather  think  I  shall  never  give  her  a 
farthing  if  she  marries  such  a  paltry  fellow  as 
you. 

Rat.  Why  lookye ;  I'm  a  lively  spark,  with  a 
good  deal  of  fire  in  me,  and  it  is  not  a  little  matter 
that  will  put  me  out :  where  others  sink,  I  rise  : 
and  this  opposition  of  your's  will  only  serve  to 
blow  me  into  a  blaze  that  will  burn  you  up  to  a 
cinder.  I'm  up  to  your  gossip ;  I'm  not  to  be 
had. 

/Snacks.  No,  nor  my  daughter's  not  to  be  had, 
Vlr.  Banker's  Clerk;  &o  I  sua'n't  waste  any  more 
time  with  you  :  go,  and  take  in  the  flats  in  Lom 
bard-street  ;  it  won't  do  here.  [Exit. 

Rat.  Oh!  what,  he  has  mizzled,  has  he?  I 
fancy  you'll  find  me  the  most  troublesome  blade 
you  ever  settled  an  account  with,  old  Raise-rent. 
I'll  astonish  you,  somehow  or  other.  I  wonder 
what  has  changed  him  so  ! 

Enter  Miss  NANCY. 

Ah,  my  sweet,  little,  rural  angel!  How  fares  it 
with  you?  You  smile  like  a  May  morning. 

Nan.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  you  always  makes 
me. 

Rat.  Indeed!  give  me  a  kiss,  then.  I  love  you 
well  enough  to  marry  you  without  a  farthing;  but 
I  think  I  may  as  well  have  the  five  thousand 
pounds,  if  it's  only  to  tease  old  Long-purse. 

Nan.  Oh !  you  know  you  have  his  promise  for 
that. 

Rat.  Yes,  but  he  says  he  has  forgot  all  about 
that,  though  it  was  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday  ; 
and  he  says  I  sha'n't  have  you. 

Nan.  Does  he,  indeed? 

Rat.  Yes  ;  but  never  mind  that. 

Nan.  I  thought  you  said  you  loved  me  ? 

Rat.  And  so  I  do,  better  than  all  the  gold  in 
Lombard-street. 

Nan.  Then,  why  are  you  not  sorry  that  my  fa 
ther  won't  give  his  consent  ? 

Rat.  His  consent!  I  have  got  your's  and  mj  - 
own,  and  I'll  soon  manage  him.  Don't  you  re 
member  how  I  frightened  him  one  niajht,  when  I 
came  to  visit  you  by  stealth,  dressed  like  a  ghost, 
which  he  thinks  haunts  the  castle?  Oh!  I 'jl  turn 
that  to  account.  I  know  he's  very  superstitious, 
and  easily  frightened  into  anything.  Come,  let's 
take  a  walk,  and  plot  how  I,  your  knight-errant, 
shall  deliver  you  from  this  haunted  castle. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Corn-field. 

ROBIN   ROUGH  HI- AD  discovered,  binding  tip  a 
sheaf. 

Rob.  Ah!  work,  work,  work,  all  day  long,  and 
no  such  thing  as  stopping  a  moment  to  rest;  for 
here's  old  Snacks,  the  steward,  always  upon  the 
ook  out;  and  if  he  sees  one,  slap  he  has  it  down 
n  his  book,  and  then  there's  sixpence  gone  plump-. 
Comes  forward.)  I  do  hate  that  old  chap,  and 
that's  the  truth  on't.  Now,  if  I  was  lord  of  this 
>Iace,  I'd  make  one  rule — there  should  be  no  such 
;hing  as  work ;  it  should  be  one  long  holyday  all 
the  year  round.  Your  great  folks  have  strange 
whims  in  their  heads,  that's  for  sartin.  I  don't 
inow  what  to  make  of  'un,  not  I.  Now  there's 
all  yon  great  park  there,  kept  for  his  lordship  to 
ook  at,  and  his  lordship  has  not  seen  it  these  twelve 
years.  Ah!  if  it  was  mine,  I'd  let  all  the  villagers 
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turti  their  cows  in  there,  and  it  should  not  cost 
'em  a  farthing  ;  then,  as  the  parson  said  last  Sun 
day,  I  should  be  as  rich  as  any  in  the  land,  for  I 
should  have  the  blessings  of  the  poor.  Dang  it! 
here  comes  Snacks.  Now  I  shall  get  a  fine  joba 
tion,  I  suppose. 

Enter  SNACKS,    bowing  very  obsequiously;  Robin 
takes  his  hat  off,  and  stands  staring  at  him. 

Rob.  I  be  main  tired,  Master  Snacks;  so  I 
stopped  to  rest  myself  a  little  ;  I  hope  you'll  ex 
cuse  it.  I  wonder  what  the  dickens  he's  grinning 
at.  (Aside.) 

Snacks.  Excuse  it?  I  hope  your  lordship's  in 
finite  goodness  and  condescension  will  excuse  your 
lordship's  most  obsequious,  devoted,  and  very 
humble  servant,  Timothy  Snacks,  who  is  come 
into  the  presence  of  your  lordship,  for  the  purpose 


of  informing  your  lordship — 
Rob.  Lord'ship! 


ip !  He,  he,  he  !  Ecod  !  I  never 
knew  as  I  had  a  hump  before.  Why,  Master 
Snacks,  you  grow  funny  in  your  old  age. 

Snacks.  No,  my  lord,  I  know  my  duty  bet 
ter;  I  should  never  think  of  being  funny  with  a 
lord. 

Rob.  What  lord?  Oh!  you  mean  the  lord 
Harry,  I  suppose.  No,  no  ;  must  not  be  too  funny 
with  him,  or  he'll  be  after  playing  the  very  devil 
with  you. 

Snacks.  I  say,  I  should  never  think  of  jesting 
with  a  person  of  your  lordship's  dignified  cha 
racter. 

Rob.  Dig — dig — what!  Why,  now  I  look  at 
you,  I  see  how  it  is :  you  are  mad.  I  wonder 
what  quarter  the  moon's  in.  Lord !  how  your 
eyes  roll !  I  never  saw  you  so  before.  How  came 
they  to  let  you  out  alone  ? 

Snacks.  Your  lordship  is  most  graciously  pleased 
to  be  facetious. 

'  Rub.  Why,  what  gammon  are  you  at  ?  Don't 
come  near  me,  for  you  have  been  bit  by  a  mad 
dog  :  I'm  sure  you  have. 

Snacks.  If  your  lordship  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
read  this  letter,  it  would  convince  your  lordship — 
Will  your  lordship  condescend? 

Rob.  "Why,  I  would  condescend,  but  for  a 
few  reasons,  and  one  of  them  is,  that  I  can't 
read. 

Snacks.  I  think  your  lordship  is  perfectly  right ; 
for  these  pursuits  are  too  low  for  one  of  your 
lordship's  nobility. 

Rob.  Lordship,  and  lordship  again!  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Master  Snacks  ;  let's  have  no  more  of 
vour  fun,  for  I  won't  stand  it  any  longer,  for 
all  you  be  steward  here.  My  name's  Robin 
Roughhead,  and  if  you  don't  choose  to  call  me 
by  that  name,  I  sha'n't  answer  you,  that's  flat.  I 
don't  like  him  well  enough  to  stand  his  jokes. 
(Aside.) 

Snacks.  Why,  then,  Master  Robin,  be  so  kind 
as  to  attend  whilst  I  read  this  letter.  (Reads.) 
11  Sir, — This  is  to  inform  you,  that  my  Lord  Lack- 
wit  died  this  momma,  after  a  very  short  illness; 
during  which,  he  declared  that  he  had  been  married, 
and  had  an  heir  to  his  estate.  The  woman  he  mar 
ried  was  commonly  called,  or  known,  by  the  name  of 
Roughhead :  she  was  poor  and  illiterate,  and,  through 
motives  of  shame,  his  lordship  never  acknowledged 
her  as  his  wife.  She  has  been  dead  some  time  since, 
and  left  behind  her  a  son  called  Robin  Roughhead: 
now  this  said  Robin  is  the  legal  heir  to  the  estate.  I 
have,  therefore.,  sent  you  the  necessary  writings  to 
put  him  into  immediate  possession,  according  to  his 
lordship's  last  will  and  testament.  Your's  to  com- 
tnand.  KIT  CODICIL,  Attorney  at  Law. 

Rob.  What,  what,   all  mine?  the  houses,  the 


trees,  the  fields,  the  hedges,  the  ditches,  the 
gates,  the  horses,  the  dogs,  the  cats,  the  cocks, 
and  the  hens,  and  the  cows,  and  the  bulls,  and 
the  pigs,  and  the — What !  are  they  all  mine?  and 
I,  Robin  Roughhead,  am  the  rightful  lord  of  all 
this  estate?  Don't  keep  me  a  minute  now,  but 
tell  me  it  is  so  !  Make  haste,  tell  me — quick, 
quick! 

Snacks.  I  repeat  it,  the  whole  estate  is  your's. 
Rob.  Huzza!  Huzza!  (Catches  off  Snack's  hat 
and  wig.)  Set  the  bells  a  ringing;  set  the  ale  a 
running;  make  every  body  drunk;  if  there's  a 
sober  man  to  be  found  any  where  to-day,  he 
shall  be  put  in  the  stocks.  Go  get  my  hat  full 
of  guineas  to  make  a  scramble  with  ;  call  all 
the  tenants  together.  I'll  lower  the  rents — 
I'll— 

Snacks.  I  hope  your  lordship  will  do  me  the  fa 
vour  to — 

Rob.  Why,  that  may  be  as  it  happens  }  I  can't 
tell.  (Carelessly.) 

Snacks.  Will  your  lordship   dine  at  the  castle 
to-day? 
Rob.  Yes. 

Snacks.  What  would  your  lordship  choose  for 
dinner? 

Rob.  Beef-steaks  and  onions,  and  plenty  of 
'em. 

Snacks.  Beef-steaks  and  onions !  What  a  dish 
for  a  lord !  He'll  be  a  savoury  bit  for  my  daugh 
ter,  though.  (Aside.) 

Rob.  What  are  you  at  there,  Snacks?  Go,  get 
me  the  guineas — make  haste;  I'll  have  the  scram 
ble,  and  then  I'll  go  to  Dolly,  and  tell  her  the 
news. 

Snacks.  Dolly  !  Pray,  my  lord,  who's  Dolly? 
Rob.  Why,  Dolly  is    to  be   my  lady,  and  your 
mistress,  if  I  find  you  honest  enough  to  keep  you 
in  my  employ. 

Snacks.  He  rather  smokes  me.  (Aside.)  I  have 
a  beauteous  daughter,  who  is  allowed  to  be  the 
very  pink  of  perfection. 

Rob.  D — n  your  daughter  !  I  have  got  something 
else  to  think  of:  don't  talk  to  me  of  your  daughter  ; 
stir  your  stumps,  and  get  the  money. 

Snacks.  I  am  your  lordship's  most  obsequious — 
Zounds!  what  a  peer  of  the  realm. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 

Rob.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  work  1  will  make  \a 
the  village.  Work !  no,  there  shall  be  no  such 
thing  as  work,  it  shall  be  all  play.  Where  shall 
I  go?  I'll  go  to — No,  I  won't  go  there  ;  I'll  go  to 
Farmer  Hedgestakes,  and  tell  him — No,  I'M  not 
go  there  ;  I'll  go  to — D — n  it,  I'll  go  no  where  ; 
yes,  I  will ;  I'll  go  every  where;  I'll  be  neither 
here,  nor  there,  nor  any  where  else.  How  pleased 
Dolly  will  be  when  she  hears — 

Enter  Villagers,  shouting, 

Dick,  Tom,  Jack,  how  are  you,  my  lads  ?  Here's 
news,  for  you!  Come,  stand  round,  make  a  ring, 
and  I'll  make  a  bit  of  a  speech  to  you.  (  They  all 
get  round  him.)  First  of  all,  I  suppose  Snacks  ha* 
told  you  that  I'm  your  landlord? 

Vil.  We  are  all  glad  of  it. 

Rob.  So  am  I ;  and  I'll  make  you  all  happy  j  I'll 
lower  all  your  rents. 

All.  Huzza!  Long  live  Lord  Robin  ! 

Rob.  You  sha'n't  pay  no  rent  at  all. 

All.  Huzza!  huzza!  long  live  Lord  Robin ! 

Rob.  I'll  have  no  poor  people  in  the  parish,  for 
I'll  make  'em  all  rich  ;  I'll  have  no  widows,  for 
I'll  marry 'em  all.  (  Women  shout.}  I'll  have  no 
orphan  children,  for  I'll  father  'em  all  myself;  and 
if  that's  not  doing  as  a  lord  should  do,  then  I  say 
I  know  nothing  about  the  matter,  that's  alU 
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All.  Huzza!  huz/.a! 

Enter  SNACKS. 

Snacks.  1  have  brought  vour  lordship  the  money. 
He  means  to  make  'em  fly,  so  I  have  taken  care  the 
guineas  shall  be  all  light.  (Aside.) 

Rob.  Now,  then,  young  and  old,  great  and 
small,  little  and  tall,  merry  men  all,  here's  among 
you.  (Throws  the  money;  they  scramble.}  Now 
you've  got  your  pockets  tilled,  come  to  the  castle, 
and  I'll  fill  all  your  bellies  for  you. 

[Villagers  carry  him  off,  shouting;  Snacks 
follows. 

SCENE  III. — Inside  of  a  neat  Cottage;  table  spread 
for  dinner. 

Enter  MARGERY  and  DOLLY. 

Dolly.  There  now,  dinner's  all  ready,  and  I 
•wish  Robin  would  come.  Do  you  think  that  I  may 
take  up  the  dumplings,  mother? 

Mar.  Ay,  av,  take  'era  up ;  I  warrant  him  he'll 
soon  be  here  ;  lie's  always  in  pudding-lime. 

Dol.  And  well  he  may,  for  I'm  sure  you  keep 
him  sharp-set  enough. 

Mar*  Hold  your  tongue,  you  baggage!  He 
pays  me  but  five  shillings  a  week  for  board, 
lodging,  and  washing:  I  suppose  he's  not  to 
be  kept  like  a  lord  for  that,  is  he  ?  I  wonder  how 
you'll  keep  him  when  you  get  married,  as  you 
talk  of? 

Dol.  Oh  !  we  shall  contrive  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  we  shall  do  very  well,  I  dare 
say  ;  for  Robin  loves  me,  and  I  love  Robin 
dearly. 

Mar.  Yes  ;  but  all  your  love  won't  keep  the  pot 
boiling,  and  Robin's  as  poor  as  Job. 

Dol.  La,  mother,  now  don't  be  so  cross!  Oh 
dear  !  the  dinner  will  get  cold,  and  the  dumplings 
will  be  quite  spoiled;  I  wish  Robin  would  come. 
(Robin  sings  without.)  Oh!  here  he  comes,  in  one 
of  his  merry  humours. 

Enter  ROBIN,  he  cools  himself  with  his  hat,  then 
sings  and  dances. 

"Why,  Robin,  what's  the  matter  with  you? 

Rob.  What!  you  haven't  heard,  then?  Oh, 
I'm  glad  of  that;  for  I  shall  have  the  fun  of  telling 
you.  •« 

Dol.  Well,  sit  down  then,  and  eat  your  dinner ; 
I  have  made  you  some  nice  hard  dumplings. 

Rob.  Dumplings!   D — n  dumplings. 

Dot.  D — n  dumplings.  La  !  mother,  he  d — ns 
dumplings.  Oh  !  what  a  shame.  Do  you  know 
what  you  are  saying,  Robin  1 

Hob.  Never  talk  to  me  of  dumplings. 

Mar.  But  Til  talk  of  dumplings  though,  indeed. 
I  shouldn't  have  thought  of  such  behaviour  :  dump 
lings  are  very  wholesome  food  ;  quite  good  enough 
for  you,  I'm  sure.  (  Very  angry.) 

Hob.  Are  they,  mother  Margery?  (Upsets  the 
table,  and  dances  on  the  plates,  &c.  and  sinqs.) 
Tol  de  rol  lol. 

Mar.  Oh  dear!  the  boy's  mad  ;  there's  all  my 
crockery  gone  !  (Picking  ufj  the  pieces  ) 

Dol.  (Crying.)  I  did  not  think  you  could  have 
used  us  so;  I'm  quite  ashamed  of  you,  Robin  ! 

Rob.  Now  doantye  cry  now,  Dolly ;  doantye 
cry. 

Dol.  I  will  cry,  for  you  behave  very  ill. 

Rob.  No,  doantye,  Dolly,  doantye,  now.  (Shews 
a  purse. } 

Dol.  How  did  you  come  by  that,  Robin  ? 


Mar.  What,  a  purse  of  gold?  Let  me  see.— 
(Snatches  the  purse,  and  sits  down  to  count  the 
money.) 

Dol.  What  have  you  been  about,  Robin? 

Rob.  No,  I  have  not  been  about  robbing;  I 
fiave  been  about  being  made  a  lord  of,  that's 
all. 

Dol.  What  are  you  talking  about?  Your  head's 
turned,  I'm  sure. 

Rob.  Well,  I  know  it's  turned;  it's  turned  from 
a  clown's  head  to  a  lord's.  I  say,  Dolly,  how 
should  you  like  to  live  in  that  nice  place  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  yonder? 

Dol.  Oh!  I  should  like  it  very  much,  Robin;  it 
is  a  nice  cottage. 

Rob.  Doant  talk  to  me  of  cottages,  I  mean  the 
castle ! 

Dol.  Why,  what  is  your  head  running  upen? 

Mar.  Every  one  golden  guineas,  as  I'm  a 
vartuous  woman.  Where  did  you  get  them, 
Robin? 

Rob.  Why,  where  there's  more  to  be  had. 

Mar.  Ay,  I  always  said  Robin  was  a  clever  lad. 
I'll  go  and  put  these  by.  [Exit. 

Dol.  Now,  do  tell  me  what  you've  been  about. 
Where  did  you  find  all  that  money? 

Rob.  Dolly,  Dolly,  gee'us  a  buss,  and  I'll  tell 
thee  all  about  it. 

Dol.  Twenty,  an'  you  pleasen,  Robin. 

Rob.  First, 'then,  you  must  know  that  I  am  the 
cleverest  fellow  in  all  these  parts. 

Dol.  Well,  I  know'd  that  afore. 

Rob.  But  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is  ;  it's  because  I 
am  the  richest  fellow  in  all  these  parts ;  and  if  I 
haven't  it  here,  I  have  it  here.  ( Pointing  to  his 
head  and  his  pockft.)  That  castle's  mine,  and  all 
these  fields  up  to  the  very  sky. 

Dol.  No,  no ;  come,  Robin,  that  won't  do. 

Hob.  Won't  it?  I  think  it  will  do  very  well. 

Dol.  No,  no;  you  are  running  your  rigs  ;  I: 
know  you  are,  Robin. 

Rob.  It's  all  true,  Dolly,  as  sure  as  the  devil's 
in  Lunnun. 

Dol.  What !  are  you  in  right  down  arnest? 

Rob.  Yes,  I  am  :  his  lordship's  dead,  and  he  has 
left  word  as  how  that  my  mother  was  his  wife,  and 
1  his  son. 

Dol.  What? 

Rob.  Yes,  Dolly,  and  yon  shall  be  my  lady. 

Dol.  No?  Shall  1? 

Rob.  Yes,  you  shall. 

Dol.  Ecod,  that  will  be  fine  fun.  ^  My  Lady— 

Rob.  Now,  what  do  you  think  on't? 

Dol.  My  Lady — Lady  Roughhead— 

Rob.  Why,  Dolly! 

Dol.  Lady  Roughhead?  How  it   sounds 
ha,  ha!     (Lauqhs  immoderately.) 

Rob.  Egad,  I  believe  she's  going  into  a  high 
strike.  Dolly!  Dolly!  (Slapping  her  hands.) 

Dol.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Rob.  Doantye  laugh  so;  I  don't  half  like  it. 
(Shakes  her.)  Dolly! 

Dol.  Oh!  my  dear  Robin,  I  can't  help  laughing 
to  think  of  Lady  Roughhead. 

Rob.  The  wench  will  go  beside  herself  to  a  sar- 
tainty. 

Dol.  But  now  is  it  true  in  arnest? 

Rob.  Ay,  as  sure  as  you  are  there.  But  come, 
what  shall  we  do?  where  shall  we  go?  Oh  !  we'll 
go  and  see  old  mother  Dickens  ;  you  know  she 
took  my  part,  and  was  very  kind  to  me  when  poor 
mother  died  ;  and  now  she's  very  ill,  and  I'll  go  and 
give  her  something  to  comfort  her  old  soul.  Lord, 
lord !  I  have  heard  people  say  as  riches  won't  make 
a  body  happy  ;  but  while  it  gives  me  the  power  of 
doing  so  much  good,  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  the  hap 
piest  dog  alive.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— The  Road  to  the  castle. 
Enter  MR.  FRANK. 

Frank.  Well,  then,  to  the  house  of  woe  I  must 
return  again.  And  can  I  take  no  comfort  with  me  1 
nothing  to  cheer  my  loving  wife  and  helpless  chil 
dren?  What  misery  to  see  them  want! 

Enter  ROBIN,  unobserved  by  Frank. 

Rob.  Want !  No,  there  shall  be  no  such  thing  as 
want  where  I  am,  that's  for  certain. 

Frank.  iYly  own  distress  I  could  bear  well,  very 
well;  but  to  see  my  helpless  innocents  enduring  all 
the  woes  poverty  brings  with  it,  is  more  than  I  can 
bear. 

Rob.  And  more  than  I  can  bear,  too.  (  Throws  his 
hat  upon  the  ground,  and  takes  money  out  of  his  pocket, 
which  he  throws  into  it.) 

Frank.  To-day,  I  almost  fear,  they  have  not 
tasted  food. 

Rob.  And  I  ha'  been  stuffing  my  d d  guts 

enough  to  make  'ein  burst.  (Drops  more  money  into 
his  hut. ) 

Frank.  How  happy  once  my  state  !  Where'er  I 
turned  my  eyes,  good  fortune  smiled  upon  me  ;  then 
did  the  poor  ever  tell  a  tale  of  woe  without  relief] 
Were  not  my  doors  open  to  the  unfortunate? 

Hob.  How  glad  I  be  as  I  be  a  lord. 

Frank.  No  hand  stretched  out  to  my  relief. 

Rob.  Eh!  \\hat?  Yes  it  is,  Mr.  Frank!  Lord, 
sir!  I  am  very  glad  as  I  met  with  you. 

Frank.  Why  so,  my  friend? 

Rob.  Because  you  be  mortal  poor,  and  I  be 
mortal  rich,  and  I'll  share  my  last  farthing  with 
you. 

Frank.  Thank  you,  my  kind  lad.  But  what 
reason  have  you  1 

Mob.  What  reason  have  I  ?  Why,  you  gave  me 
when  I  wanted  it. 

Frank.  I  can't  remember. 

Rob.  But  that's  no  reason  as  I  should  forget  it ; 
it's  a  long  time  ago,  too;  but  it  made  such  a  mark 
here,  (pointing  to  his  head,)  that  time  won't  rub  it 
out.  It's  now  fourteen  years  since  poor  mother 
died ;  she  was  very  ill  one  day  when  you  happened 
to  come  by  our  cottage,  and  saw  me  stand  blubber 
ing  at  the  door:  I  was  then  about  this  high.  You 
took  me  by  the  hand;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
look  you  gave  me  when  you  axed  me  what  was  the 
matter  with  me;  and  when  I  told  you,  you  called 
me  a  good  lad,  and  went  in  and  talked  to  mother. 
From  that  time  you  came  to  see  her  every  day, 
and  gave  her  all  the  help  as  you  could  ;  and  when 
she  died,  poor  soul!  you  buried  her:  and  if  ever  I 
forget  such  kindness,  I  hope  good  luck  will  for 
ever  forget  roe. 

Frank.  Tell  me  your  name:  it  will  remind  me. 

Rob.  Kobin  Roughhead,  your  honour.  To-day 
I  be  come  to  be  lord  ot  all  this  estate  ;  and  the  first 
good  I  find  of  it  is,  that  I  am  able  to  make  you 
happy.  (Stuffing  the  rnon^y  into  Frank's  pockets.) 
Come  up  to  the  oastle,  and  I'll  give  you  as  much 
money  as  you  can  carry  away  in  a  sack. 

1  rank.  What  sympathy  is  in  that  honest  bosom! 
Bui  how  has  this  good  fortune  come  to  you  ! 

Rob.  Why,  that  poor  woman  as  you  buried  was 
wife  to  his  lordship:  he  has  owned  it  on  his  death 
bed,  and  left  word  as  I'm  his  son. 

Frank.  How  strange  are  (he  vicissitudes  of  life  ! 

Rob.  Now,  sir,  I  am  but  a  simple  lad,  as  a  body 
may  say ;  and  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  help  me 
with  your  advice,  I  shall  take  it  very  kind  of  you, 
sir. 


Frank.  I  thank  you  for  the  good  opinion  you 
have  of  me ;  and,  as  far  as  my  poor  abilities  go, 
thej'  shall  be  at  your  service. 

Rob.  Thankye,  sir,  thankye !  But,  pray,  what 
bad  luck  made  you  so  devilish  poor? 

1'rank.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  tell  you  the 
story  of  my  misfortunes  ;  but  I  owe  them  to  the 
oppression  of  Mr.  Snacks,  the  steward. 

Rob.  Snacks!  Oh,  d — n  'un !  I'll  do  for  him 
soon.  He's  rotten  here,  Master  Frank:  I  do  think. 
as  how  he's  a  d — d  old  rogue. 

Frank.  Judge  not  too  harshly. 

Hob.  Come,  sir,  will  you  go  up  to  the  castle  1 

Frank.  Excuse  me  ;  the  relief  which  you  have 
so  generously  given  me,  enables  me  to  return  to 
my  family. 

Rob.  Well,  but  you'll  come  back  1 

Frank.  To-morrow. 

Rob.  No,  to-night.  Do'e  favour  me  ;  I  want  to 
speak  to  you. 

Frank.  I  have  a  long  way  to  walk,  and  it  will  be 
very  late  before  I  can  return ;  but  I  will  refuse  you 
nothing. 

Rob.  Thankye,  sir;  you're  very  kind:  I  shall 
stay  till  you  come,  if  it's  all  night. 

Frank.  Proud  wealth,  look  here  for  an  example! 
My  generous  heart,  how  shall  I  thank  you? 

Rob.  Lord,  lord!  doant  think  of  thanking  a  man 
for  paying  his  debts.  Besides,  if  you  only  knowed 
how  I  feel  all  over  me — it's  a  kind  of  a — I  could 
cry  for  joy.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  RATTLE. 

Rat.  Well,  everything  is  prepared  for  my  attack 
on  the  castle  to-night;  and  I  don't  much  fear  but  I 
shall  find  means  to  terrify  the  enemy,  and  make  him 
surrender  at  discretion.  Yes,  yes,  Master  Snacks, 
I  shall  soon  be  with  you.  (bhouling,  music,  and 
ringing  of  bells.)  What  a  d — d  racket  here  is  in  the 
village  to-day  !  I  wonder  what  it's  all  about1? 

Re-enter  ROBIN. 

Holloa,  there !  Stop,  my  fine  fellow.  Pray,  can  you 
tell  me  what  all  this  uproar  is  about  in  the  village? 

Rob.  Why,  you  be  Master  Rattle  from  Lunnun. 

Rat.  Weil,  I  don't  want  to  be  told  that. 

Rob.  Gee  us  your  hand,  Rattle,  thou  be'st  a 
d — d  honest  fellow,  and  I  like  thee  ;  I  do  indeed. 

Rat.  Very  familiar,  upon  my  word. 

Rob.  1  liked  you  ever  since  you  let  old  Toppin 
have  the  three  pounds  to  pay  his  rent  with  ;  and 
now,  whilst  I  think  on't,  here  'tis  again  ;  take  it,  for 
I  won't  let  anybody  give  away  money  here  but 
myself. 

Rat.  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  all 
this  ?  What  are  you  at  ?  I  think  I'll  open  a  shop 
here  for  the  sale  of  bad  debts. 

Rob.  Here,  take  the  money. 

Rat.  Put  it  up,  my  fine  fellow  !  you'll  want  it, 
perhaps. 

Rob.  Me  want  money !  Shall  I  lend  you  an  odd 
thousand,  and  set  you  up  in  a  shop? 

Rat.  Why,  who  the  devil  are  you? 

Rob.  Why,  doant  you  know'!  I  be  Robin. 

Rat.  Robin,  are  you'!  Egad!  I  think  you  sing 
like  a  goldfii  cfi. 

Rob.  Very  well,  Rattle;  that's  a  good  joke. 

Rat.  Why,  curse  me!  if  I  am  up  to  you,  Master 
RoUin  ;'vou  are  queering  me,  I  believe. 

Jfob.  Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  thee  at  the 
castle,  Rattle.  You  see,  I'm  not  ashamed  of  my 
old  acquaintance,  as  some  folks  are. 

Rat.  Not  ashamed  of  bis  old  acquaintance!  Why, 
what  do  you  mean? 

Rob.  I  can't  stop  to  talk  to  you  any  longer. 
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[Act  II. 


Good  b'ye,  Rattle ;  thou  be'st  an  honest  fellow,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  thee  at  the  castle.  [Exit. 
Rat.  I  declare  I'm  quite  dumbfounded.  And 
have  I  lived  all  my  days  in  Lombard-street  for 
this — to  be  hummed  by  a  r.lown?  (Laughing,  music, 
ringing  of  bells,  fyc. )  I  believe  the  people  are  all 
mad  to-day ;  I  can't  think  what  they  are  at. 

Enter  Clown,  in  a  hurry. 

Here,  here,  Hob  !  I  want  to  speak  with  you. 

Clown.  You  mun  meak  beast,  then ;  for  I  be 
going  to  dine  wi'  my  lord,  and  I  shall  be  too  late. 

Rat.  Wheugh!  What,  are  you  drunk '1 

Clown.  Noa,  noa;  but  I  soon  shall  be,  I  take  it, 
for  there's  plenty  o'  yeale  to  be  gotten. 

Rat.  Plenty  o'  yeale  to  be  gotten,  is  there  \ 

Clown.  Ees,  I  shall  have  a  rare  swig  at  it. 

Rat.  Pray,  my  fine  fellow,  can  you  tell  me  what 
the  bells  are  ringing  for? 

Clown.  Ees,  to  be  sure  I  coil. 

Rat.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Clown.  Why,  it's  bekeas  they  do  pull  the  ropes, 
I  tell  thee.  Dinner  will  all  get  yeaten  up  whilst  I 
stond  here  talking  wi'  you.  (Runs  off;  Rattle  runs 
after  him  and  brings  him  back. ) 

Rat.  You  are  a  very  communicative  young  fel 
low,  indeed ;  I  have  learnt  one  thing  Irom  you, 
however,  that  there's  plenty  of  eating  and  drinking 
going  on;  so  I'll  try  if  I  can't  be  in  at  the  death. 
Now,  start  fair,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

[They  run  off. 

SCENE  II.— A  Hall  in  the  castle,  leading  to  an  itmer 
apartment. 

Enter  SNACKS. 

Snacks.  Tell  her  to  come  this  way.  A  young 
woman  wanting  Robin!  This  must  be  his  sweet 
heart  Dolly,  that  he  talks  so  much  about;  they 
must  not  come  together ;  if  they  do  it  will  knock 
up  all  my  plan.  What  shall  I  do  with  her?  if  I 
could  but  get  her  into  this  room,  she'd  be  safe 
enough — Here  she  is. 

Enter  DOLLY  and  MARGERY. 

Are  you  the  young  woman  that  wanted  to  speak 
with  his  lordship? 

Dol.  Yes,  sir. 

Snacks.  And,  pray,  what  might  you  want  with 
him? 

Mar.  She  wants  to  settle  some  matters  of  her 
own  with  him. 

Dol.  Yes,  that's  all,  sir. 

Snacks.  I  dare  say,  but  I  must  know  what  these 
things  are.  (Margery  feels  herself  of  great  import 
ance,  and  is  particularly  noisy  through  the  whole  of 
this  scene.  Snacks  is  alarmed  lest  Robin  should  hear 
her.) 

Mar.  Such  matters  as  consarn  nobody  but  them 
selves,  and  yon  must  not  meddle  with  them. 

Snacks.  (Aside.)  Curse  that  old  devil,  what  a 
tongue  she  has  !  I  shall  never  be  able  to  manage 
her.  (To  Dolly,)  You  can't  see  his  lordship,  he's 


/.  Yes,  I  know  his  lordship's  engaged,  for  he 
promised  me  a  long  while  ago. 

Snacks.  Oh  !  then  you  are  the  poor  unfortunate 
young  woman  that — • 

Mar.  (Very  angry.)  No,  sir;  she  is  the  lucky 
young  woman  that  is  to  be  my  lady ;  and  I'd  have 
you  to  know  that  I'm  her  mother. 

Snacks.  Ah,  poor  soul!  I  pity  her  ;  X  do,  indeed 
from,  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 


Mar.  But  she  is  not  to  be  pitied ;  I  shouldn't 
lave  thought  of  that!  Pity,  indeed! 

Snacks. "Poor  dear  creature!  it's  a  sad  job,  but 
t  can't  be  helped :  his  lordship  is  going  to  be  mar 
ried  to-morrow  to  another  woman 

Dol.  What? 

Snacks.  It's  true,  indeed;  I  am  very  sorry. 

Mar.  And  she  is  not  to  be  my  lady,  after  all  T 

Snacks.  No,  poor  girl! 

Dol.  And  Robin  has  quite  forgot  me!  (Crying.) 
Oh  dear,  oh  dear!  I  was  afraid  how  it  would  be 
when  he  came  to  be  a  lord.  And  has  he  quite 
forgot  me? 

Snacks.  Yes  ;  he  told  me  to  tell  you  that  he  has 
done  with  you. 

Mar.  (Very  noisy.)  But  I  have  not  done  with 
him,  though.  Pretty  work,  indeed  !  But  I'll  ring 
a  peal  in  his  ears,  that  shall  bring  him  to  his  senses, 
~  warrant;  I'll  teach  him  to  use  my  daughter  ill. 
He's  a  rogue,  a  rascal,  a  scapegallows,  a  vagabond ; 
I'll  find  him  out;  I'll— 

Snacks.  (  Trying  to  appease  her.)  Hush,  hush  ! 

Mar.  I'll  raise  the  dead,  I  will. 

Snacks.  Be  cool,  be  cool !  Robin  will  certainly 
hear  this  old  bell-wether,  and  I  shall  be  blown. 
(Aside.) 

Mar.  I'll  make  him  down  on  his  knees,  I  will ; 
I'd  have  him  to  know,  that  though  he  is  a  lord,  he 
shall  remember  his  promise:  I'll  play  the  very 
devil  with  him,  if  I  can  find  him.  I'm  in  such  a 
passion,  I  could  tear  his  eyes  out.  Oh !  if  I  can  but 
see  him — (Going,  Snacks  stops  her.) 

Snacks.  Here,  here !  stop,  stop  !  I'll  go  and  bring 
him  to  you.  Curse  her  old  throat !  (Aside.)  Only 
just  walk  in  here  a  moment,  I'll  talk  to  him  myself; 
I  will,  indeed;  perhaps  I  shall  bring  him  round, 
my  dear. 

Dol.  Thankye,  sir;  tell  him  I'll  hang  myself  if 
he  doesn't  marry  me.  [Goes  in. 

Mar.  And  tell  him  I'll  kill  him  if  he  doesn't 
marry  her.  [Goes  in:  Snacks  locks  the  door. 

Snacks.  Well,  they  are  safe  for  the  present;  I 
wish  they  were  out  of  the  house,  though.  If  I  caa 
but  bring  this  marriage  to  bear,  I'm  a  made  man. 
I  have  been  very  careful  of  the  old  lord's  money, 
and  I  should  like  to  take  care  of  a  little  of  the  young 
lord's  money.  If  I  can  but  marry  the  girl  and  him, 
I'll  soon  double  the  twenty-six  thousand  pounds 
I  have  in  the  five  per  cents,  sacked  from  my  old 
master. 

Rat.  (Without,  in  a  holloic  voice.)  Villanous 
robber ! 

Snacks.  O  lord!  what's  that?  (Pauses.)  It  has 
put  me  in  such  a  fright :  that  ghost's  abroad  again. 
What  else  could  it  be?  I  am  afraid  to  open  my 
eyes,  for  fear  he  should  stare  me  in  the  face.  I 
confess  I've  been  a  rogue,  but  it's  never  too  late 
to  mend.  Say  no  more,  and  I'll  make  amends; 
indeed,  I  will.  Upon  my  soul,  I  will ;  upon  the 
word  of  an  honest  man,  I  will.  [Exit. 


.  Enter  RATTLE. 

Rat.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  think  I  gave  his  conscience 
a  kick  there.  Twenty-six  thousand  pounds  in  the 
five  per  cents  I  let  me  remember  that.  I'm  up  to 
your  tricks,  Mr.  Snacks  ;  but  you  sha'n't  carry  on 
your  scheme  much  longer,  if  I  have  any  skill.  If  I 
don't  quicken  your  memory  a  little,  I'll  give  over 
conjuring  and  set  up  a  chandler' s-shop.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — A  handsome  Apartment  in  the  castle* 
A  table  with  wines,  Sfc. 

ROBIN  and  SNACKS  discovered. 
Rob.  (Rather  tipsy.}  Well,  Snacks,  this  is  very 


SCENE  i.] 
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good  staff;  I  don't  know  as  ever  I  drank  any 
before :  what  do  you  call  this,  Snacks  ? 

Snacks.  Red-port  wine,  an't  please  your  lord 
ship. 

Rob.  Yes,  red-port  wine  pleases  his  lordship.  I 
wonder  where  this  conies  from.  Oh  !  from  the  Red 
Sea,  I  suppose. 

Snacks.  No,  my  lord ;  there's  plenty  of  spirits 
there,  but  not  wine,  I  believe. 

Rob.  Well,  one  more  thing  full ;  only  one  ;  be 
cause,  you  know,  now  I'm  a  lord,  I  must  not  make 
a  beast  of  myself;  that's  not  like  a  nobleman,  you 
know. 

Snacks.  Your  lordship  must  do  as  your  lordship 
pleases. 

Rob.  Must  I  ?  then  give  us  t'other  sup. 

Snacks.  I  think  his  lordship  is  getting  rather 
forward.  I'll  bring  my  daughter  upon  the  carpet 
presently.  (Aside.) 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Please  you,  Master  Snacks,  here's  John 
the  carter  says  he's  so  lame  he  can't  walk;  and  he 
hopes  you'll  let  him  have  the  pony,  to-morrow,  to 
ride  by  the  waggon. 

Snacks.  Can't  walk,  can't  he  ?    Lame,  is  he  1 

Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

Snacks.  And  Avhat  does  he  mean  by  being  lame 
at  this  busy  time?  Tell  him  he  must  walk ;  it's  my 
will. 

Rob.  (A side  to  Serv.}  You,  sir,  bring  me  John's 
whip,  will  you?  [Exit  Servant.']  That's  right, 
Snacks ;  d— n  the  fellow,  what  business  has  he  to 
be  lame! 

Snacks.  Oh !  please  your  lordship,  it's  as  much 
as  I  can  do  to  keep  these  fellows  in  order. 

Rob.  Oh  !  they  are  sad  dogs.  Not  walk,  indeed! 
I  never  heard  of  such  impudence. 

Snacks.  Oh,  shameful,  shameful!  If  I  were  be 
hind  him,  I'd  make  him  walk. 

Enter  a  Servant  with  a  whip,  which    he  gives  to 
Robin. 

Rob.  Come,  Snacks,  dance  me  a  hornpipe. 

Snacks.  What? 

Rob.  A  hornpipe. 

Snacks.  A  hornpipe!     I  can't  dance,  ray  lord. 

Rob.  Come,  none  of  your  nonsense;  I  know  you 
can  dance  ;  why  you  was  made  for  dancing.  There's 
a  leg  and  foot.  Come,  begin  ! 

Snacks.  Here's  no  music. 

Rob.  Isn't  there  1  then  I'll  soon  make  some. 
Lookye,  here's  my  fiddlestick;  how  d'ye  like  it? 
Come,  Snacks,  you  must  dance ;  it's  my  will. 

Snacks.  Indeed,  I'm  not  able. 

Rob.  Notable!  Oh,  shameful,  shameful!  Come, 
come,  you  must  dance ;  it's  my  will.  (  Whips  him.) 

Snacks.  Must  I?  Then  here  goes.  (Hops about.) 

Rob.  What,  d'ye  call  that  dancing  fit  for  a  lord  ? 
Come,  quicker,  quicker.  (  Whips  Snacks,  who  roars 
out.)  There,  that  will  do  ;  now  go  and  order  John 
the  carter  the  pony,  will  you? 

Snacks.  What  a  cunning  dog  it  is !  He's  up  to 
me  now ;  but  I  think  I  shall  be  down  upon  him, 
by-and-by.  (Aside.)  [Exit. 

Rob.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  how  he  hopped  about  and  hal 
looed.  But  I'll  work  him  a  little  more  yet. 


Re-enter  SNACKS. 

Well,  Snacks,  what  d'ye  think  of  your  dancing- 
master  1 

Snacks.  I  hope  your  lordship  won't  give  me  any 
more  lessons  at  present ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
don't  much  like  the  accompaniment. 


Rob.  You  must  have  a  lessoa  every  day,  or  yoa'H 
forget  the  step. 

Snacks.  No  ;  your  lordship  has  taken  care  that  I 
sha'n't  forget  it  for  some  time. 

Rob.  I  can't  think  where  Dolly  is ;  I  told  her  to 
come  to  me. 

Snacks.  My  daughter's  very  beautiful. 

Rob.  Dang  it!  you  talk  a  great  deal — and  I'll 
have  a  peep  at  her.  I  wish  Dolly  would  come. 

Snacks.  Oh!  don't  think  of  her. 

Rob.  Not  think  of  her !    Why,  pray  I 

Snacks.  Oh !  she's  a — 

Rob.  A  what?  Take  care,  or  I  shall  make  yoti 
dance  another  hornpipe. 

Snacks.  I  only  mean  to  say,  that  she's  too  low 
for  your  lordship. 

Rob.  Too  low!  why,  what  was  I  just  now?  If 
I  thought  riches  would  make  me  such  a  rascal  as 
to  use  the  poor  girl  ill — a  fig  for  'em  all!  I'd  give 
'em  up,  and  be  plain  Robin,  honest  Robin,  again. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — A    Chamber,  with  a  picture  hanging 
over  a  closet-door. 

Enter  RATTLE  and  Miss  NANCV. 

Rat.  Well,  you  see  I've  gained  admission,  not 
withstanding  your  father's  order  to  the  contrary. 

Nan.  Yes;  but  how  do  you  mean  to  get  his  con 
sent  to— 

Rat.  Why,  as  to  his  consent,  I  don't  value  it  a 
button  ;  but  then  five  thousand  pounds  is  a  sum  not 
to  be  sneezed  at.   I  have  given  the  old  boy  a  bit  of      x 
a  hint  to-night  that  he  didn't  much  relish.  t' 

Nan.  I  expect  my  father  here  every  minute, 
with  his  new-made  lordship. 

Rat.  Indeed!  then  only  hide  me  in  this  room, 
and  the  business  is  done. 

Nan.  That  I  will,  where  nobody  can  find  you, 
I'm  sure :  I  have  a  closet  behind  this  picture  of 
the  old  lord,  made,  I  believe,  to  hide  the  familj 
plate  and  jewels  in;  but  it's  quite  forgotten  now. 
(Opens  the  closet-door.) 

Rat.  Oh !  it  was  made  on  purpose  for  me :  I'll 
put  a  jewel  into  it  presently.  Here,  (gives  a  paper) 
let  this  lie  carelessly  on  the  table  ;  it's  worth  five 
thousand  pounds. 

Snacks.  (  Without.)  This  way,  this  way,  my  lord. 

Rat.  Oh,  d — n  it!  here  they  come;  tell  him 
you've  been  frightened  by  a  ghost;  and  if  he  sign*, 
the  paper,  give  a  loud  cough. 

[Puts  the  paper  on  the  table,  and  exit  into 
the  closet. 

Enter  SNACKS  and  ROBIN. 

Snacks.  There  she  is.   Isn't  she  a  beauty  1  What  *^ 
do  you  say  now? 

Rob.  Why,  I  say  she  is  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle 
to  my  Dolly. 

Nan.  Pretty  courtship,  indeed.  (Aside.) 

Snacks.  Ah !  you'll  alter  your  mind  soon  ;  I  know 
you  will.  Come,  let's  sit  down  and  talk  of  it. 
(They  sit.) 

Nan.  (To  Snacks.)  Oh!  my  dear  sir,  I've  been 
so  frightened.  Do  you  know,  I  think  I've  seen  the 
very  ghost  that  alarmed  you  so  once. 

Snacks.  A  what?  a  ghost?  O  Lord  !  I  hope  not. 
I  hate  the  very  sight  of  them.  It's  very  odd ;  but 
— (starting) — Didn't  I  hear  a  noise? 

Nan.  Oh!  sir,  that's  a  very  common  thing  in 
this  part  of  the  castle;  I  have  been  most  terribly 
frightened  lately. 

Rob.  Why,  what  frightened  you  ?  We  are  all 
good  people  here ;  they  won't  hurt  as,  will  they 
Snack* ? 
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Snacks.  No,  no;  they— that  is  —  (Alarmed.) 

Rat.  (From  behind.)  Hear! 

Rob.  What? 

Rat.  Hear! 

Snacks.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me !  (Kneels.) 

Rat.  Offspring  of  mine,  listen  not  to  the  advice 
of  that  wretch  ! 
•/   Rob.  I  doant  intend  it. 

Rat.  He'll  betray  you :  your  intended  bride  he 
has  imprisoned  in  the  yellow  chamber :  go,  set  her 
at  liberty. 

Rob.  What!  my  Dolly?  Has  he  imprisoned  her 
in  the  yellow  chamber?  Oh,  dang  your  old  head ! 
[Knocks  Snacks  down,  and  exit. 

Rat.  Wretch !  restore  your  ill-gotten  wealth ; 
twenty-six  thousand  pounds  in  the  five  per  cents. 

Snacks.  I'll  do  anything  that  you  command. 

Rat.  Sign  the  paper  before  you.  (Snacks  signs 
the  paper.  Nancy  coughs. ) 

RATTLE  jumps  out  of  the  closet,  and  takes  the  paper. 

Rat.  How  do  you  do?  how  are  you.1? 

Snacks.  Give  me  that  paper. 

Rat.  Not  a  word:  twenty-six  thousand  pounds 
in  the  five  per  cents.  Now,  dear  Nancy,  you  are 
mine,  and  five  thousand  pounds. 

Snacks.  (To  Nancy.)  You  to  rebel  against  me, 
too,  you  baggage. 

Mar.  (  Without.)  Only  let  me  catch  hold  of  him, 
I'll  give  it  him  ;  an  old,  abominable — 

Enter  MARGERY. 

Oh  !  you  are  there,  are  you  ?  You  wicked  wretch ! 
let  me  get  at  him.  (Runs  after  Snacks,  and  beats 
him.)  A  pretty  pack  of  lies  you  have  told,  you  old 
ragamuffin,  you. 


Enter  ROBIN  and  DOLLY. 

Rob.  What!  are  you  there,  Rattle? 

Rat.  Yes,  I'm  the  ghost— Hear  ! 

Rob.  Why,  you  frightened  old  Honesty  a  little. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Please  you,  Master  Snacks,  the  bailiffs  ha' 
gotten  Master  Frank,  and  are  bringing  him  here. 

Rob.  What!  the  bailiffs  got  him?  Oh,  you  old 
rascal!  (To  Snacks.)  Let  him  come  here  in  a  mo 
ment!  [Exit  Servant.]  Oh!  Snacks,  I'm  sorry  for 
you  ;  for  I'm  sure  you  can't  be  happy  :  a  man  as 
does  so  much  harm,  and  so  little  good,  never  can 
be  happy,  I'm  sure. 

Enter  MR.  FRANK. 

I  be  very  sorry  as  they  used  you  so,  Mr.  Frank, 
but  I  couldn't — 

Frank.  I  know  your  heart  too  well  to  think  you 
could. 

Rob.  I  have  a  greater  favour  to  ask  of  you,  Mr. 
Frank:  you  see  we've  rather  found  Snacks  out; 
now,  will  you— dang  it,  will  you  take  care  of  me, 
and  come  and  live  in  the  castle  with  us,  and  give 
me  your  advice?  You  know  how  I  mean  ;  teach  me 
a  bit,  you  know. 

Frank.  You  are  too  generous  :  but  I  accept  your 
proffered  kindness  ;  and,  by  my  care  and  attention 
to  your  welfare,  will  repay  a  small  part  of  the  debt 
I  owe  you. 

Rob.  Now,  then,  I  am  happy;  with  such  a  friend 
as  Mr.  Frank,  Dolly,  we  shall  know  how  to  take 
care  of  ourselves  and  our  neighbours  ;  and  I'll  take 
care  that  poor  folks  shall  bless  the  day  as  made  me 
a  lord.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Hall  in  George  Bevifs  house. 
Enter  ROBIN. 

Robin.  Heyday!  Here's  a  house  with  a  witness  ! 
Two  o'clock,  and  not  a  soul  stirring  yet.  What  a 
charming  thing  it  is  to  be  quality  !  for,  then,  one 
need  never  do  any  one  thing  like  the  rest  of  the 
world :  lie  a-bed  all  day,  sit  up  all  night,  spend 
an  estate  without  ever  having  one,  run  in  debt  to 
everybody,  pay  nobody,  laugh  at  everybody,  de 
spise  everybody,  and  cuckold  everybody.  Oh, 
what  a  delightful  thing  it  is  to  be  quality  !  But  I 
wonder  Mr.  Chapeau  is  not  up  yet,  he  did  not  use 
to  be  so  late.  A  sweet  fellow !  has  more  of  the 
man  of  fashion  about  him,  than  any  servant  in  town. 
I  wish  I  was  like  him ;  I  strive  all  I  can,  but  I 
cannot  get  his  manner. 

JENNY  crosses  the  stage. 

Harkye  !  my  dear,  is  Captain  Bevil  at  home  ? 

Jenny.  Who,  sir? 

Robin.  What!  is  there  nobody  up  yet? 

Jenny.  Up  yet !  no,  sir ;  I  believe  they  are  not 
long  gone  to  bed.  Why,  sure,  you  must  be  as 
great  a  stranger  here  as  I  am,  to  think  of  finding 
any  one  stirring  at  this  time  of  the  day. 


Robin.  A  stranger !  what,  then,  you  are  a  new 
comer:  I  don't  remember  having  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  before,  my  dear. 

Jenny.  No,  sir ;  I  have  been  here  but  a  week  ; 
and  I  don't  know  yet  who  it  is  I  live  with  :  Mrs. 
Suds,  the  washerwoman,  recommended  me  ;  may 
hap,  you  may  know  her. 

Robin.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  family,  but  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  her.  (Takes snuff.) 

Jenny.  And  here  I  am,  but  I  have  never  seen 
the  face  of  my  master  since  here  I've  been.  I 
never  hears  anything  of  him,  but  when  he  raps  at 
the  door  in  the  morning  ;  and  he  is  always  going  to 
bed  just  as  I  begin  to  think  of  getting  up.  What, 
perhaps,  you  want  to  speak  to  Mr.  Chapeaa? 

Robin.  "Yes,  I  wish  I  could  see  him.  You  must 
know  I  live  with  your  master's  elder  brother. 

Jenny.  Oh  !  what  in  the  square? 

Robin.  No,  no;  that's  the  eldest,  the  great 
'Squire  Bevil :  there  are  three  of  them.  He  that 
lives  in  St.  James's-square,  is,  as  I  told  you,  the 
eldest,  and  has  a  great  fortune  ;  my  master  studies 
the  law  in  the  Temple,  and  your  master,  my  dear, 
is  the  youngest,  and  studies  nothing  at  all  in  the 
army  :  he's  an  officer  in  the  foot-guards.  I  want 
to  know  if  he's  upon  duty,  can  you  tell  me  ? 

Jenny.  Indeed,  I  can't,  sir ;  but  I  know  that  he 
never  comes  home  all  night  long.  I  wonder,  for 
my  part,  what  the  quality  can  find  to  do  up  so, 
always,  night  after  night,  night  after  night. 
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Chap.  (Within.)  William!  William! 

Jenny.  Oh,  Lord  !  I  vow  there  is  Mr.  Chapeau 
up  I  must  run  and  wash  the  steps  :  jour  servant, 
sir.  [Exit. 

Robin.  Your  servant,  my  dear.  A  good  fine 
girl  that ;  I  must  see  if  she  is  not  to  be  had.  Oh  ! 
here  he  comes,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  CHAPEAU. 

All,  Monsieur  Chapeau  !  How  do  you  do? 

Chap.  Ah,  Master  Robin!  are  you  there?  How 
goes  it,  my  little  dapper  Robin? 

Robin.  You  have  slept  it  out,  with  a  witness, 
my  dear  sir  ;  it  is  almost  two  o'clock.  (Looking  at 
his  watch.) 

Chap.  Is  it,  indeed!  Why,  we  were  up  very 
late  at  Almack's  last  night,  and  lost  all  our  money. 
Come,  sit  down.  A  d — d  run  against  us  all  night 
long.  But,  however,  no  matter,  the  worse  luck 
now,  the  better  another  time,  eh!  my  little  smil 
ing  Robin  ? 

Robin.  Ay,  it  is  to  be  hoped  so,  Mr.  Chapeau : 
I  think  ihey  say  that  your  master  has  lost  consider 
ably  of  late,  has  not  he'? 

Chap.  Oh!  we  have  had  the  cursedestrun  of  ill- 
luck  that  ever  people  had.  And  how  to  raise  mo 
ney  upon  earth  we  don't  know;  there's  not  an 
usurer,  not  a  thief,  between  this  and  the  Monu 
ment,  but  we  have  brought  to  a  stand-still ;  not  a 
penny  will  they  lend  us.  I  believe — though  it  is 
the  devil  to  think  of  that  too — but  I  believe  we 
must  marry  somebody  ;  we  can't  keep  our  heads 
above  water  much  longer  if  we  do  not. 

Robin.  I  should  suppose,  Mr.  Chapeau,  that 
your  master  had  well  nigh  spent  all  his  fortune  by 
this  time. 

Chap.  Spent  his  fortune !  why  we  did  not  begin 
to  make  a  figure,  or  be  at  all  known  in  the  world, 
till  we  had  lost  all  we  had. 

Robin.  AVhy,  you  don't  tell  me  so  ! 

Chap.  You  may  stare,  but  it  is  very  true.  We 
did  not  begin  to  have  credit,  till  we  had  not  a  far 
thing  left  in  the  world.  Ah!  Robin,  London  is  the 
place  for  credit;  pluck  up  but  a  good  resolution, 
and  you  may  run  in  debt  as  much  as  you  please. 
Why  the  tradesmen  are  all  playing  as  deep  a  game 
as  our  masters.  William,  bring  chocolate. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Or  would  you  rather  have  tea,  Robin  ? 

Robin.  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chapeau,  chocolate 
if  yon  please  ;  I  have  left  oft' tea  some  time. 

Chap.  Why,  then,  bring  chocolate. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Robin.  As  one  don't  drink  so  confoundedly  hard 
as  one  used  to  do,  I  think  there's  less  occasion  for 
tea  in  a  morning.  But,  pray,  what  might  your 
master  have  lost  last  night? 

Chap.  'Faith  I  can't  justly  say.  Bob  told  me, 
(for  you  must  know  we  had  a  little  party  with  him 
last  night,)  that,  at  one  in  the  morning,  he  was 
out  nine  hundred,  and  kept  calling  for  rouleaus  till 
past  five,  aud  every  one  quite  worn  out;  so  you 
may  guess.  (Chocolate  brought  in.)  How  much  do 
yon  think  I  lost  last  night? 

Robin.  Upon  my  soul,  I  have  no  guess.  Per 
haps  a  guinea  or  two. 

Chap.  Fifty,  or  may  I  never  rattle  a  box  again. 
You  must  know  that  young  Flimsy,  Sir  Harry 
Blackball,  and  some  others,  were  all  ballotted  in 
last  night,  and  we  had  devilish  deep  play. 

Robin.  What  a  genteel  manner  he  has  !  (Aside.) 
Fifty  guineas,  Mr.  Chapeau  ;  why,  that  will  make 
a  horrid  hole  in  your  strong  box,  won't  it? 

Chap.  A  monstrous  one,  I  can't  say  but  it  will. 
(Sipping  chocolate.)  But  you  must  know  (don't 
take  any  notice  of  it,  though)  I  have  been  in  keep 


ing  some  time.  A  certain  married  woman,  that 
shall  be  nameless,  whose  husband  is  monstrous 
rich,  and  keeps  a  shop  in  a  certain  street,  that  shall 
be  nameless.  You  have  seen  her,  my  little  Robin  ; 
a  monstrous  fine  girl !  She  danced  with  me  at  the 
last  masquerade  ;  we  were  both  monstrously  well- 
dressed  ;  after  which,  we  went  to  a  certain  house, 
that  shall  be  nameless.  The  husband  is  d — d  jea 
lous,  though  ;  and,  between  you  and  I,  I  am  afraid 
he  wants  to  get  rid  of  her;  so  that,  of  late,  we  are 
grown  more  circumspect:  for  though  I  should 
like  the  tclat  of  a  divorce  ;  yet  the  money  at  pre 
sent,  the  money,  my  little  Robin,  you  know,  is 
convenient. 

Robin.  O  yes,  d e  !  the  money  to  be  sure. 

(Sipping.) 

Chap.  Robin,  don't  you  remember  meeting  me 
in  the  Park,  about  ten  days  since,  with  a  lady 
dressed  in  chintz,  eh? 

Robin.  O  lord,  ay,  very  well !  She*was  dressed 
in  a  muff  too  :  I  remember  her.  Why,  that  you 
told  me,  the  next  day,  was  a  wax-chandler's  lady 
in — 

Chap.  Hush !  you  confounded  blab  you ;  not  a 
syllable  for  your  life!  (Clapping  his  hand  to  his 
mouth.) 

Robin.  Ha,  ha!  Have  I  smoaked  you.  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  (Sell rings.) 

Chap.  Ha!  my  master's  bell ;  he  is  awake,  then, 
I  find.  Toute  a  Vheure,  monsieur;  toute  a  Vheure. 
But  what  brought  you  hereto-day  so  early,  Robin  ; 
have  you  any  message  1 

Robin.  Yes,  my  master  was  not  sure  but  his 
brother  might  be  on  guard,  so  bid  me  call  and  ask. 
He  is  at  his  brother's  in  the  square  :  I  fancy  he  in 
tends  coming  down  here  presently.  Some  family 
business  in  hand,  I  have  a  notion. 

Chap.  Ay,  they  want  to  raise  the  devil,  cash,  I 
suppose.  I  fancy  it  is  confounded  low  with  both 
of  them.  That  cursed  place,  White's,  is  so  full 
of  blacks,  the  poor  lads  can't  keep  a  farthing  for 
them.  I  suppose  they  want  the  eldest  to  lend. 

Robin.  Not  ray  master,  I  warrant  you;  he's  a 
good  manager,  sticks  close  to  the  law.  Why,  he's 
to  be  called  to  the  bar  next  term.  Devilish  clever 
he  is,  an't  he? 

Chap.  O  devilish  clever:  a  monstrous  genius, 
Robin. 

Robin.  Very  true,  Mr.  Chapeau,  he  is  very  mon 
strous. 

JENNY  re-crosses  the  stage. 

Chap.  Oh,  Jenny  !  do  you  know  has  anybody 
called  upon  me  or  my  master  to-day? 

Jenny.  Yes,  sir,  there  have  been  two  ladies  and 
an  old  cloaths'-man  to  you,  and  two  thin  ugly  men 
asked  for  my  master  ;  I  believe  they  be  Jews. 

Chap.  Jews  !  Gadso,  they  must  not  be  neglected. 
Did  they  say  they  would  call  again  f 

Jenny.  Yes ;  one,  I  think,  did  say  he  would 
call  again,  and  another  of  them  left  a  paper  parcel ; 
I  put  it  on  the  drawing-room  table.  [Exit. 

Chap.  It's  very  well,  Jenny.  (Bellrings.)  Well, 
Robin,  you  may  tell  your  master  that  mine  is  just 
awake.  If  he  has  any  business,  this  is  the  time  to 
see  him.  Now  or  never.  Adieu,  au  revoir. 

Robin.  Well,  my  dear  Mr.  Chapeau,  adieu. — 
Adieu,  as  the  French  have  it.  (Going.) 

Chap.  But  Robin,  d e,  not  a  word  of  the 

little  chandler. 

Robin.  Oh !  upon  honour,  I'll  be  close  as  wax. 

Chap.  Bravo  !  my  little  dapper  Robin,  you  im 
prove. 

Robin.  Yes,  yes,  thanks  to  you,  I  shall  be  some 
thing  at  last,  with  a  little  of  your  assistance.  A 
charming,  genteel  fellow.  [Exit. 

Chap.  A  foolish,  awkward  toad.  (Bell  rings.)  I 
hear  you,  sir.  What  a  d — d  situation,  after  all,  » 
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servant's  is;  (taking  snuff)  never  at  ease,  always 
attending  other  people's  motions :  I  begin  to  be 
monstrous  sick  of  it.  As  my  master  is  pretty  nearly 
ruined,  I  take  it  he  will  soon  either  hang  or  marry 
himself;  I  shall  then  beg  leave  to  retire  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  my  industry,  purchase  some  genteel 
sinecure,  take  a  snug  box  in  the  country,  and  kill 
my  own  mutton.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  Drawing-room. 

Enter  GEORGE   BEVIL  in   his  night-gown,  and 
CHAPEAU. 

G.  Bev.  My  brother  Harry's  man  here,  do  you 
say? 

Chap.  Yes,  sir,  he  came  from  Mr.  Bevil's  in  the 
square,  to  know  if  you  were  upon  duty  or  not. 

G.Bev.  My  brother,  I  suppose,  then,  will  call 
here.  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  letting  him  into  my  situation.  (Aside.)  Anybody 
else? 

Chap.  Jenny  says,  sir,  two  Jews  were  here  be 
fore  I  was  up;  they  said  they  would  call  again, 
and  one  of  them  left  this  parcel. 

G.Bev.  Oh!  very  well;  the  writings,  I  suppose: 
ay,  'tis  so.  Lay  them  down.  If  they  come  again 
I  must  see  them  ;  and  if  anybody  is  with  me,  shew 
them  into  my  dressing-room.  There's  no  living 
without  these  Israelites.  I  am  an  absolute  bank 
rupt  with  every  Christian  creature,  and  if  my  luck 
does  not  change  shortly,  they  will  find  me  out  at 
Duke's-place  too. 

Enter  HARRY  BEVIL. 

H.Bev.  So,  George,  you  are  just  up,  I  see;  you 
are  as  regular  in  your  irregularities,  I  find,  as  ever : 
St.  James's  dial  does  not  better  shew  the  hour  of 
the  day  than  you  do  the  life  of  a  modern  fine  gentle 
man. 

G.  Bev.  St.  James's  dial,  sir,  is  not  as  constant 
to  the  sun,  as  I  am  to  my  course  of  life.  But  how 
comes  it  that  you  are  dressed  so  soon ;  are  you 
going  to  dine  with  any  of  your  patronising  attorneys 
in  Chancery-lane1? 

H.Bev.  No  ;  I  dine  at  this  end  of  the  town  ;  but 
I  have  business  on  my  hands — business  which, 
perhaps,  may  occasion  business  for  ray  patronising 
attorneys,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them.  In 
short,  George,  I  am  upon  the  brink  of  matrimony. 
G.Bev.  Indeed!  "Why  that's  the  very  business 
I  was  wanting  to  open  to  you.  I  have  thoughts  of 
marrying,  too.  In  short,  Harry,  such  is  my  situ 
ation  at  present,  that,  formidable  as  it  may  be,  I 
must  marry  ;  I  must  find  out  a  wife,  whose  fortune 
may  set  me  afloat  again ;  for  faith,  as  matters  go, 
I  am  sinking  very  fast. 

H.Bev.  But  the  question  is,  where  will  you  find 
one  that  can  answer  your  purpose;  I  am  sure,  she 
must  be  handsome,  or  you  will  never  like  her ;  and 
her  fortune  must  be  very  handsome,  I  am  sure,  or 
it  will  be  of  no  use  to  you. 

G.Bev.  In  both  these  points,  Harry,  I  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  succeed.  During  the  course 
of  my  sauntering  duty  in  the  Park,  with  the 
nursery-maids,  I  met  with  a  very  fine  girl,  who 
has  a  considerable  fortune  in  her  own  power,  but 
may  expect  a  much  greater  if  she  marries  with  the 
consent  of  the  old  folks :  of  them  I  know  nothing. 
The  young  thing  is  entirely  mine,  and  I  am  fool 
ish  enough  to  be  in  love  with  her. 

H.  Bev.  Simple  indeed!  And  her  name  is — 
G.Bev.  There  you  must  excuse  me  ;  I  must  be 
surer  of  carrying  my  point,  before  I  open  myself 
farther,  even  to  you.     But  what,  pray,    is  your 
situation  1 

H.Bev.  Why,  faith,  odd  enough,  you  will  say. 
You  have  always  laughed  at  me  for  sticking  so 
elose  to  the  old  ladies ;  but,  at  last,  I  am  reward 


ed  for  it.  Ooe  I  have  often  seen  at  Lady  Match- 
em's  assemblies,  has  taken,  it  seems,  so  violent 
an  inclination  to  me,  that  she  has  made  me  an  offer 
of  her  daughter.  'Tis  true,  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  girl,  I  have  only  seen  her  at  a  distance ; 
but  she  is  reckoned  handsome ;  and  as  I  am  sure 
her  fortune  has  numberless  charms,  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  and  am  resolved. 

G.Bev.  And  her  name  is — 

H.  Bev.  There  you  must  excuse  me.  As  you 
said,  I  must  be  surer  of  my  point,  before  I  open 
myself,  even  to  you.  Lady  Matchem  has  given 
me  the  characters  of  the  family,  which  stand  thus: 
the  girl  amiable  and  handsome,  with  a  considerable 
fortune  in  her  own  power ;  but,  as  you  said  of 
yonr's,  if  papa  and  mamma  consent,  may  have  a 
much  greater.  The  father  is  a  man  who  has  alibis 
money  in  the  stocks  ;  and  though  he  lives  on  this 
side  Temple-bar,  is  as  ignorant  of  good  company 
as  if  he  had  never  removed  from  Thames-street : 
all  his  time  is  taken  up  in  listening  to  news,  pick 
ing  up  intelligence,  and  buying  in  and  selling  out 
accordingly.  The  mother's  only  joy  is  cards  and 
governing  her  family,  which  she  does  with  as 
much  authority,  as  her  husband's  obstinacy  will 
let  her.  She  has  undertaken  to  open  the  matter  to 
him;  and  this  afternoon,  I  am,  perhaps,  to  have 
the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  him.  More  I'll 
tell  you  when  I  know  more. 

G.  Bev.  Have  you  opened  this  business  yet  to 
my  brother  Frank  1 

H.Bev.  Not  yet.  Does  he  know  your  plan  of 
operations? 

G.  Bev.  No  ;  I  went  to  him,  the  other  day,  with 
an  intention  of  telling  him  all,  and  begging  his  ad 
vice  and  assistance  ;  but,  unluckily,  the  conversa 
tion  turning  first  upon  my  losses  at  play,  put  us 
both  so  heartily  out  of  humour,  that  company 
coming  in,  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  retreat 
ing,  and  have  not  seen  him  since.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  tell  him ,  when  I  am  a  little  surer  of  success. 
The  day  wears  though,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
business  upon  my  hands,  besides  dressing.  I  am 
laying  some  of  my  burdens  upon  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char. 

H.  Bev.  Who  will  take  care  to  exonerate  them 
selves,  I  warrant.  How  many  Jews  may  your  ho 
nour  have  in  hand  now  I 

G.Bev.  Humph  !  why,  faith,  I  believe  about  a 
round  dozen  ;  but  if  I  marry,  I  will  discard  them 
all,  and  play  a  more  Christian  kind  of  game  for  the 
future. 

H.  Bev.  Well,  success  attend  you.  Perhaps  I 
may  look  in  upon  you  at  Almack's  about  eleven. 

[Exit. 

G.Bev.  Chapeau,  get  my  things  ready  to  dress. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Grub's  House. 
Enter  GRUB. 

Grub.  What  a  miserable  man  I  am !  with  a  wife 
that  is  positive,  a  daughter  that  is  marriageable, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  stocks.  I 
have  not  had  one  wink  of  sleep  these  four  nights  for 
them  ;  any  one  of  them  is  enough  to  make  any  rea 
sonable  man  mad  ;  but  all  three  to  be  attended  to 
at  once,  is  too  much.  Ah!  Jonathan  Grub,  Jonathan 
Grub  !  riches  were  always  thy  wish,  and  now  thoa 
hast  them,  they  are  thy  torment.  Will  this  con 
founded  broker  of  mine  never  come  ?  Let's  see, 
(looking  at  his  watch)  'tis  time  he  was  come  back. 
Stocks  fell  three  per  cent,  to-day,  and,  if  the  news 
be  true,  will  tumble  dreadfully  to-morrow.  (A 
knocking  at  the  door.)  There's  Mr.  Consol,  I  am 
sure.  "Who's  there?  Does  nobody  hear?  Open 
the  door,  somebody!  Oh,  what  infernal  servant* 
I  have  !  Open  the  door  for  Mr.  Consol !  I  belie vs 
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there  never  was  anybody  so  ill-served  as  I  am.  No 
body  to — Oh  !  Mr.  ConsoJ,  have  they  let  you  in! 

Enter  CONSOL. 

Well,  what  says  the  ambassador's  porter!  What 
intelligence  have  you  picked  up!  What  says  the 
ambassador's  porter? 

Consol.  Why,  he  says — have  you  heard  nothing 
since? 

Grub.  No,  not  a  syllable  ;  what  does  he  say  ! 

Consol.  Why,  he  says — Lord  how  I  am  fatigued! 
Ah !  'tis  a  sign  I  grow  old,  as  I  tell  my  wife — I 
ran  all  the  way  to  tell  you. 

Grub.  Well,  well,  what  did  he  say!  what  did 
he  say  ? 

Consol.  Why,  he  said  that  his  excellency  was 
at  home  all  last  night. 

Grub.  Indeed!  at  home  all  night.  Ay,  reading 
the  despatches :  a  war  as  sure  as  can  be.  Oh  !  the 
stocks  will  fall  to  the  devil  to-morrow.  I  shall  lose 
all  I  have  in  the  world.  Why  did  I  not  take 
Whisper's  advice  and  sell  out  yesterday:  I  should 
have  made  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  have  been 
snug  ;  but  now — 

Consol.  Why,  but  you  are  so  hasty,  Mr. Grub, 
you  are  so  hasty  ;  you  won't  hear  me  out ;  you 
are  so  hasty,  as  I  tell  my  wife. 

Grub.  Oh,  d — n  your  wife!  Hear  you  out; 
what  more  have  you  to  say,  tell  me? 

Consol.  Why,  the  porter  said  his  excellency 
was  at  home  all  the  evening,  as  I  told  you  be 
fore. 

Grub.  Well,  zounds!  man,  you  said  so  before; 
why  do  you  repeat  it?  You  grow  the  errantest  old 
fool  that  [  ever  saw.  But  what  of  his  being  at 
home,  tell  me  that. 

Consol.  Why,  I  will,  if  you  will  but  hear  me 
out.  Was  at  home  all  night — "All  night"  says 
I.  "  Yes,  sir,"  says  he — 

Grub.  Oh !  if  you  are  got  at  your  says  I's  and 
says  he's — 

Consol.  Nay,  pray,  Mr.  Grub,  hear  me  out. 

Grub.  Well,  well,  well,  I  hear  you,  man;  but 
i  n  the  meantime,  all  I  have  in  the  world,  the  labour 
of  fifty  years,  is  going,  going  at  a  blow.  Oh!  this 
cursed  Spanish  war — I  am  sure  we  shall  have  a 
Spanish  war — I  always  saw  it  would  come  to  this. 
I  was  sure  at  the  time  of  the  peace  that  we  should 
have  a  Spanish  war  one  time  or  other.  But, 
pr'ythee,  man,  do  cut  your  story  short. 

Consol.  Well,  well,  to  cut  the  story  short,  when 
I  asked  him  if  he  could  find  out,  or  guess,  what 
made  the  ambassador  stay  at  home  all  night,  he 
told  me — 

Grub.  What,   what? 

Consol.  That  the  ambassador  had  a  woman  play 
ing  upon  the  fiddle  to  him  all  the  evening. 

Grub.  A  woman  playing  upon  the  fiddle  !  what 
to  an  ambassador  of  one  of  the  first  powers  in  Eu 
rope.  It  must  be  a  joke.  Why,  zounds  !  man, 
they  make  you  believe  any  nonsense  they  invent. 
An  old  fool ! 

Consol.  Well,  well,  however  that  may  be,  I 
have  got  rare  news  from  another  quarter  for  you. 

Grub.  Have  you!  Well,  what  is  it!  None  of 
your  says  I's  and  says  he's  now,  I  charge  you. 

Consol.  Why,  who  should  I  meet  but  our  friend 
Ben  Coolen,  coming  hot  foot  to  you  from  the  India- 
house. 

Grub.  Indeed!  Well,  dear  Consol,  what  is  it? 

Consol.  Why,  he  says  there's  great  news  ;  India 
stock  is  up  six  per  cent,  already,  and  expected  to 
be  as  much  more  by  'Change-time  to-morrow. 

Grub.  My  dear  Consol,  (embracing  him,)  I  thank 
you :  that  revives  me.  Then  hurry  into  the  city 
as  fast  as  you  can,  and  buy  as  if  the  devil  was  in 
you;  that  revives  me,  that  s  great  news,  indeed. 


Egad!    the  newspapers  have  pat  me  into  a  devilish 
fright  of  late. 

Consol.  Yes,  sir;  to  be  sure  they  do  keep  a  sad 
rumpus  in  the  papers  always. 

Grub.  D — n  it,  man,  I  never  know  what  to 
think,  they  puz/le  me  so.  Why,  now  of  a  morn 
ing  at  breakfast — in  the  first  column,  a  friend  to 
the  stockholders  shall  tell  me,  and  write  very  well 
and  sensibly,  that  we  have  got  the  Indies  in  our 
pockets  ;  then  that  puts  me  into  spirits,  and  I'll 
eat  you  a  muffin  extraordinary  ;  when  I  turn  to  the 
next  column,  there  we  are  all  undone  again,  ano 
ther  devilish  clever  fellow  says  we  are  ail  bank 
rupts,  and  the  cream  tarns  upon  my  stomach. 
However,  this  is  substantial ;  so,  my  dear  Consol, 
lose  no  time.  This  revives  me.  Thank  you,  my 
dear  Consol :  you  are  a  very  sensible  man  ;  and  if 
you  could  but  learn  to  leave  out  your  says  I's  and 
says  he's,  and  says  they's,  as  good  a  broker  as 
ever  man  put  faith  in.  Come,  get  you  gone,  for 
I  have  great  business  in  hand — the  marriage  of  my 
daughter,  Consol,  or  I  would  go  into  the  city  with 
you  myself. 

Consol.  Ah  !  what  you  have  made  up  your  mat 
ters,  then,  with  Lord"  Thoughtless. 

Grub.  No,  no,  Consol  ;  not  I  indeed ;  he's  none 
of  my  man,  I  promise  you.  I'll  have  none  of  your 
lords  for  my  son-in-law,  that  I  can  tell  you. 

Consol.  Ay,  ay  ;  very  sad  limes  a'mong  the 
quality,  as  I  tell  my  wife.  The  Lord  help 
them  ! 

Grub.  But  away,  away,  dear  Consol ;  and  be 
sure  let  me  hear,  before  bed-time,  what  you  have 
done.  I'll  be  in  the  city  by  seven  to-morrow  morn 
ing. 

Consol.  Very  well,  Mr.  Grub  ;  I'll  take  care, 
I'll  take  care.  (Going.)  Oh  !  but  Mr.  Grub,  I  hope 
you  won't  forget  to  come  and  eat  a  Welch-rabbit 
with  me  some  of  these  days,  as  you  promised  me. 
I  have  finished  my  room:  the  bay-window  is 
finished. 

Grub.  Is  it,  indeed! 

Consol.  Yes,  and  charming  pleasant  it  is.  I 
look  up  my  lane,  and  down  my  lane,  from  the 
pewterer's  at  one  corner,  all  the  way  along  to  the 
tallow-chandler's  at  the  other. 

Grub.  Indeed! 

Consol.  Yes  ;  and  not  a  soul  can  stir  of  a  Sun 
day,  or  knock  at  a  door,  but  I  see  them. 

Grub.  Ay !  why  that  is  pleasant !  Why  you 
have  a  knack  at  these  things,  Consol;  vou  are 
always  improving:  }'ou  have  a  knack  at  these 
things. 

Consol.  Yes,  I  thank  heaven!  I  am  always 
a  doing,  now  a  bit  and  then  a  bit,  as  I  tell  my 
wife. 

Grub.  Yes,  yes  ;  depend  upon't  I'll  come.  But, 
dear  Consol,  make  haste  now,  if  you  love  me.  [Exit 
Consol.]  Well !  now  this  goes  as  I  would  have  it; 
this  goes  as  I  would  have  it !  If  India  stock  rises 
six  per  cent,  to-morrow,  I  shall  make  a  great  hand 
of  it.  But  now  for  this  other  affair;  now  for  the 
marriage  of  my  daughter.  I  am  glad  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  acquainted  with  this  gentleman  ; 
a  fine  fortune,  in  parliament,  and  an  economist ; 
three  things  very  much  to  my  mind.  If  I  can 
but  get  my  confounded  wife  to  agree  to  it — but 
she's  the  devil  to  deal  with.  It  was  lucky  I  hap 
pened  to  meet  with  this  man  ;  for  the  women  are 
so  agog,  now-a-days,  that  you  can't  provide  too 
soon  for  them  ;  and  a  fine  young  girl  with  thirty 
thousand  pounds  in  her  own  power,  is  so  tempting 
an  object  in  this  town,  that  the  sooner  you  can  get 
her  married  and  safe  out  of  your  hands  the  better. 
Ah  !— Now,  if  I  could  but  double  my  capital,  and 
bury  my  wife — (sighs) — But  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  real  happiness  on  this  side  of  the  grave ! 

[Exit. 


ACT  IF.  SCENK  1.] 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — Grub's  House. 
Enter  GRUB. 

Grub.  Now  for  this  wife  of  mine :  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  a  fine  piece  of  work  with  her  to  make 
her  approve  of  this  match  ;  nay,  ten  to  one,  but  as 
I  have  found  out  the  man,  she,  for  that  reason  only, 
will  set  herself  against  the  business.  But  here  she 
comes.  Hum  !  I  must  break  it  to  her  by  degrees  ; 
bring  it  coolly  and  cunningly  about,  by  degrees — 

Enter  MRS.  GRUB. 

Oh!  Mrs.  Grub,  my  dear,  how  d'ye  do?     What's 
the  news? 

Mrs.  G.  News !  Heavens,  Mr.  Grub  '  will  you 
never  leave  oft'  that  h'lthy,  vulgar,  city  custom  of 
your's,  of  asking  everybody  you  see  for  news, 
news  1  as  if  one  was  a  hawker  of  Lloyd's  Chronicle, 
or  the  Public  Ledger.  Now  you  are  removed  to  this 
end  of  the  town,  why  don't  you  do  like  the  rest  of 
your  neighbours?  When  you  are  at  Rome,  do  as 
Rome  does,  was  always  the  saying  of  my  poor  dear 
brother,  Sir  Tympany  Tar-barrel. 

Grub.  Your  poor  dear  brother  might  say  what 
he  pleased  ;  but  he  would  never  do  as  I  have,  leave 
the  city,  and  all  his  old  friends,  and  begin  the  world, 
as  it  were,  over  again,  only  to  oblige  his  wife.  You 
could  never  get  him  to  stir  out  of  Gutter-lane. 

Mrs.  G.  Oh,  hideous!  name  it  not:  but  if  you 
are  at  a  loss  for  friends,  why  don't  you  do  as  I  do, 
take  pains  to  make  them?  But,  no;  I  must  do 
everything  for  the  honour  and  credit  of  our  name; 
and  if  I  did  not  go  about  to  the  watering-places  in 
the  summer,  with  my  child,  and  pick  up  fashionable 
company,  and  make  a  point  of  playing  high  at  their 
assembles  in  the  winter,  neither  I  nor  my  poor 
child  would  have  a  friend  or  acquaintance  on  this 
side  Ludgate.  Mrs.  Deputy  this  and  Mrs.  Deputy 
t'other,  and  Alderman  Goose,  and  Alderman  Gander ; 
pretty  creatures  to  introduce  to  a  young  lady,  with 
the  fortune  that  Miss  Grub  will  ha've. 

Grub.  Why,  it  is  very  true,  as  you  say;  you 
have  taken  great  pains  about  her  acquaintance, 
that's  certain  :  but  now  you  talk  of  acquaintance, 
my  dear,  who  d'}re  think  is  dead?  poor  Alderman 
Marrowfat! 

Mrs.  G.  Oh,  the  filthy  wretch!  I'm  mighty  glad 
on't;  he  ought  to  have  died  twenty  years  ago. 
What  was  the  matter  with  him? 

Grub.  Apoplexy!  Eat  as  hearty  a  dinner  at 
Girdler's-hall,  as  man  could  eat,  and  was  dead 
before  he  could  swallow  church  and  state  ;  stiff 
before  the  second  toast  could  go  round !  Ah  !  the 
new  paving  of  the  streets  killed  him.  Ah!  the  fatal 
effects  of  luxury  !  they  will  never  leave  their  cursed 
improvements  till  they  have  killed  us  all!  But, 
my  dear,  there's  rare  news  from  the  Alley,  India 
stock  is  mounting  every  minute. 

Mrs.  G.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  my  dear. 

Grub.  Yes,  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  hear 
it ;  I  have  just  sent  Consol  to  the  Alley,  to  see  how 
matters  go:  I  should  have  gone  myself;  but — I — 
wanted  to — open  an  affair  of  some  importance  to 
you. 

Mrs.  G.  Ay,  ay ;  you  have  always  some  affair  of 
great  importance. 

Grub.  Nay,  this  is  one:  I  have  been  thinking, 
my  dear,  that  it  was  high  time  we  had  fixed  our 
daughter ;  it  is  high  time  that  Emily  was  married. 

Mrs.  G.  You  think  so,  do  you"?  I  have  thought 
so  any  time  these  three  years,  and  so  has  Emily 
too,  I  fancy.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  upon  the  same 
subject. 

Grub.  You  did !  well  I  declare  that's  pat  enough. 
He,  he,  he !  I  vow  and  protest  I'm  pleased  at  this  : 
why,  our  inclinations  do  seldom  jump  together. 
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Mrs.  G.  Jump,  quotha!  no,  on  my  conscience,  I 
should  wonder  they  did.  And  how  comes  it  now 
to  pass?  What,  I  suppose  yon  have  been  employ 
ing  some  of  your  brokers,  as  usual ;  or,  perhaps, 
advertising,  as  you  used  to  do;  but  I  expect  to 
hear  no  more  of  those  tricks  now  we  are  come  to 
this  end  of  the  town. 

Grub.  No,  no,  my  dear  ;  this  is  no  such  matter  ; 
the  gentleman  I  intend — 

Mrs.  G.  You  intend  ! 

Grub.  Yes,  I  intend. 

Mrs.  G.  You  intend  !  What,  do  you  presume  to 
dispose  of  my  child  without  my  consent?  Look* 
you,  Mr.  Grub,  as  I  have  always  said,  mind  your 
money  matters  ;  look  to  your  bulls,  and  your  bears, 
and  your  lame  ducks,  and  take  care  they  don't  make 
you  waddle  out  of  the  Alley,  as  the  saying  is  ;  but 
leave  to  me  the  management  of  my  child.  What ! 
things  are  come  to  a  tine  pass,  indeed  !  I  suppose 
you  intend  to  marry  the  poor  innocent  to  some  of 
your  city  cronies,*  your  factors,  supercargoes, 
packers,  and  dry-salters;  but,  thank  my  stars!  I 
have  washed  my  hands  of  them,  and  I'll  have  none 
of  them,  Mr.  Grub;  no,  I'll  have  none  of  them.  It 
never  shall  be  said,  that  after  coining  to  this  end  of 
the  town,  the  great  Miss  Grub  was  forced  to  trudge 
into  the  city  again  for  a  husband. 

Grub.  Why,  zounds!  are  you  mad,  Mrs.  Grub? 

Mr*.  Cr.  No  ;  you  shall  find  I  am  not  mad,  Mr. 
Grub;  that  I  know  how  to  dispose  of  my  child, 
Mr.  Grub.  What,  did  my  poor  dear  brother  leave 
his  fortune  to  me  and  my  child,  and  shall  she  now 
be  disposed  of  without  consulting  me! 

Grub.  Why,  the  devil  is  in  you,  certainly !  If 
you  will  but  hear  me,  you  shall  be  consulted:  have 
I  not  alwa}rs  consulted  you?  was  I  not  inclined,  to 
please  you,  to  marry  my  daughter  to  a  lord  ;  and- 
has  she  not  been  hawked  about  till  all  the  peerage 
of  the  three  kingdoms  turn  up  their  noses  at  you 
and  your  daughter?  Did  I  not  treat  with  my 
Lord  Spindle,  my  Lord  Thoughtless,  and  my  Lord 
Maukin?  and  did  we  not  agree,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  lives,  that  it  would  be  better  to  find  out  a  com 
moner  for  her,  as  the  people  of  quality  only  marry, 
now-a-days,  for  a  winter  or  so? 

Mrs.  G.  Very  well;  we  did  so.  And  who,  pray, 
is  the  proper  person  to  find  out  a  match  for  her  1 
who,  but  her  mother,  Mr.  Grub,  who  goes  into 
company  with  no  other  view,  Mr.  Grub?  who  flat 
ters  herself  that  she  is  no  contemptible  judge  of 
mankind,  Mr.  Grub!  Yes,  Mr.  Grub,  I  know  man 
kind  as  well  as  any  woman  on  earth,  Mr.  Grub. 

Grub.  That  I  believe  from  my  soul,  Mrs.  Grub. 

Mrs.  G.  Who,  then,  but  me  should  have  the 
disposal  of  her?  And  very  well  I  have  disposed  of 
her  :  I  have  got  her  a  husband  in  my  eye. 

Grub.  You  got  her  a  husband! 

Mrs.  G.  Yes,  I  have  got  her  a  husband. 

Grub.  No,  no,  no,  Mrs.  Grub ;  that  will  never 
do.  What  the  vengeance  !  have  I  been  toiling  up 
wards  of  fifty  years,  up  early,  down  late,  shop 
keeper  and  house-keeper;  made  a  great  fortune, 
which  I  could  never  find  in  my  heart  to  enjoy ;  and 
now,  when  all  the  comfort  I  have  in  the  world,  the 
settlement  of  my  child  is  in  agitation,  shall  I  not 
speak,  shall  I  not  have  leave  to  approve  of  her 
husband! 

Mrs.  G.  Heyday !  You  are  getting  into  your 
tantrums,  I  see. 

Grub.  What!  did  I  not  leave  the  city,  every 
friend  in  the  world  with  whom  I  used  to  pass  an 
evening?  Did  I  not,  to  please  you,  take  this  house 

here  ?     Nay,  did  I  not  make  the  d est  fool  of 

myself,  by  going  to  learn  to  come  in  and  out  of  a 
room  with  the  grown  gentlemen  in  Cow-lane  ?  Did 
I  not  put  on  a  sword,  too,  at  your  desire ;  and  had 
I  not  like  to  have  broken  my  neck  down  stairs  by 
its  getting  between  my  legs,  at  that  diabolical  Lady 
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What-d'ye-call-'em's  route?  and  did  not  all  the 
footmen  and  chairmen  laugh  at  me? 

Mrs.  G.  And  well  they  might,  truly.  An  obsti 
nate  old  fool ! 

Gi'ub.  Ay,  ay ;  that  may  be ;  but  I  will  have  my 
own  way  ;  I'll  give  my  daughter  to  the  man  I  like. 
I'll  have  no  sir  this,  nor  lord  t'other;  I'll  have  no 
fellow  with  a  waist  down  to  his  knees,  and  a  skirt 
like  a  monkey's  jacket ;  with  a  hat  not  so  big  as  its 
button,  his  shoe -buckles  upon  his  toes,  and  a  queue 
thicker  than  his  leg. 

Mrs.  G.  Why,  Mr.  Grub,  yon  are  raving,  dis 
tracted,  surely.  No,  the  man  I  propose — 

Grub.  And  the  man  I  propose — 

Mrs.  G.  Is  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune,  dis 
cretion,  parts,  sobriety,  and  connexions. 

Grub.  And  the  man  I  propose  is  a  gentleman  of 
abilities,  fine  fortune,  prudence,  temperance,  and 
every  virtue — 

Mrs.  G.  And  his  name  is — 

Grub.  And  his  name  is  Bevil. 

Mrs.  G.  Ah! 

Grub.  And  his  name  is  Bevil,  I  say. 

Mrs.  G.  Bevil  1 

Grub.  Bevil !  a  very  pretty  name,  too. 

Mrs.  G.  What,  Mr.  Bevil  of  Lincolnshire! 

Grub.  Yes;  Mr.  Bevil  of  Lincolnshire. 

Mrs.  G.  Oh !  my  dear  Mr.  Grub,  you  delight  me ; 
Mr.  Bevil  is  the  very  man  I  meant. 

Grub.  Is  it  possible !  Why,  where  have  you 
met  with  him"? 

Mrs.  G.  Oh  !  at  several  places ;  but  particularly 
at  Lady  Matchem's  assemblies. 

Grub.  Indeed  !  my  dear  Mrs.  Grub,  let  me  have 
one  kiss. 

Mrs.G.  Take  twenty,  my  dear  Mr.  Grub.  (They 
embrace.) 

Grub.  Was  ever  anything  so  fortunate !  Did 
not  I  tell  you  that  our  inclinations  jumped.  He, 
he,  he !  But  I  wonder  that  he  never  told  me  he 
•was  acquainted  with  you. 

Mrs.  G.  Nay,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  odd,  that 
he  should  never  tell  me  he  had  met  with  yon  :  but 
I  see  he  is  a  prudent  man,  he  was  determined  to  be 
liked  by  both  of  us.  But  where  did  you  meet  with 
him? 

Grub.  Whjr,  he  bought  some  stock  of  me,  and 
so  we  became  acquainted.  But  I  am  so  overjoyed, 
adod  !  I  scarce  know  what  to  say.  My  dear  Mrs. 
Grub,  let's  send  for  the  child,  and  open  the  business 
at  once  to  her.  I  am  so  overjoyed — who  would 
have  thought  it?  Let's  send  for  Emily.  Poor, 
dear  little  soul !  she  little  thinks  how  happy  we  are 
going  to  make  her. 

Mrs.G.  I'll  go  fetch  her.  (Calling.)  Oh,  Betty  ! 
bid  Miss  Grub  come  down  to  her  papa.  Yes,  poor 
soul !  she  will  be  overjoyed  and  surprised  ;  so  let 
us,  my  dear  Mr.  Grub,  be  gentle,  and  calmly  drop 
it  to  her.  Your  only  fault  always  was  and  will  be 
hastiness  :  don't  be  hasty  with  her. 

Grub.  I  won't,  Mrs.  Grub ;  I  won't.  But  I  am 
so  overjoyed — 

Mrs.  G.  Oh !  pray,  riow  don't  be  a  fool.  Here 
comes  the  poor  child.  Compose  yourself,  my  dear: 
consider  the  poor  child. 

Enter  EMILY. 

Emily,  my  dear,  come  hither,  child.  Your  papa 
and  I — 

Grub.  Yes,  my  dear,  your  mother  and  I — 

Mrs.  G.  Mr.  Grub,  will  you  hold  your  tongue? 
or  I — 

Grub.  My  dear,  I  say  no  more,  T  say  no  more ; 
but,  harkye — 

Emily.  So,  the  usual  scene,  I  find.  Something 
interesting  is  on  foot,  I  am  sure ;  I  suppose  a  new 
match  has  been  thought  of  for  roe.  (Aside.)  I  heard 
you  wanted  me,  papa. 


Grub.  Yes,  my  dear  ;  but  your  mother  will — 

Mrs.  G.  Yes,  my  dear,  I  will,  if  you  will  but  get 
out  of  my  way.  Yes,  my  sweet  child,  I  want  you  ; 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  few  questions — 

Emily.  Heavens!  I  hope  they  have  not  discovered 
me.  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  G.  Which  I  hope  you  will  answer  me  in 
genuously  :  come,  now,  don't  be  disturbed  or 
alarmed.  Ah  !  that  enchanting  modesty  ;  how  she 
puts  me  in  mind  of  myself  when  I  was  of  her  age  ! 
But,  my  dear,  your  papa  and  I  wish  to  know  the 
state  of  your  affections;  how  is  your  heart  inclined 
towards  the  reception  of  a  tender  passion? 

Grub.  Ay,  my  dear ;  your  mother  means  to  ask 
you,  how  you  are  inclined  to  matrimony?  What 
do  you  think  of  a  husband,  Emily? 

Mrs.  G.  Mr.  Grub,  for  heaven's  sake!  don't  be 
so  gross  to  the  poor  child.  Come,  my  dear,  you 
know  your  papa  and  I  mean  only  to  make  you 
happy ;  indulgence  was  the  plan  upon  which  we 
brought  you  up. 

Emily.  My  dear  mamma,  I  should  be  the  most 
undutiful  of  daughters,  did  I  not  shew  a  constant 
and  grateful  sense  of  it. 

Mrs.  G.  Ay,  very  true.  Now,  child,  we  were 
always  resolved  to  leave  you  to  yourself  in  the 
choice  of  a  husband :  I  remember  my  own  case — 
Mr.  Grub,  my  dear,  do  you  remember,  I  could  not 
abide  the  sight  of  you? 

Grub.  Yes,  my  dear,  it's  very  true ;  I  shall  never 
forget  it. 

Mrs.  G.  I  believe  we  were  married  nigh  six 
weeks  before  you  could  get  a  syllable  out  of  my 
mouth. 

Grub.  Yes ;  but  you  have  made  it  up  to  me  since, 
with  a  vengeance!  But  as  to  love,  that  always 
comes,  as  the  old  saying  is — 

Mrs.  G.  Oh !  pr'ythee,  none  of  your  filthy  old 
sayings  now.  Speak,  Emily. 

Emily.  I  hope,  my  dear  mamma,  I  shall  ever 
behave  as  you  would  wish  me.  Your  kind  declar 
ations  to  me  now,  as  well  as  the  assurances  you 
and  my  papa  have  always  given  me  of  an  entire 
liberty  in  the  choice  I  might  hereafter  make,  call 
for  my  warmest  acknowledgments,  and  I  should  be 
the  most  ungrateful  of  creatures,  if,  as  far  as  in  my 
power  lies,  I  did  not  comply — 

Grub.  My  dear  child,  my  dear  wife,  I  am  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world ;  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world. 

Mrs.  G.  My  dear  Mr.  Grub,  compose  yourself, 
and  don't  go  raving  mad.  Nay,  I  knew  my  sweet 
soul  would  be  all  compliance,  and  rewarded  you 
shall  be  for  it ;  we  have  found  you  a  husband,  that — 

Emily.  Ah! 

Grub.  Ay,  we  have  got  you  such  a  husband,  my 
dear — 

Mrs.  G.  Ha!  Why,  methinks  you  change  colour 
at  the  news,  Emily!  I  beg,  my  sweet  soul,  you 
won't  be  alarmed. 

Emily.  Your  pardon,  my  dearest  mother;  I  must 
be  alarmed,  and  own  to  you  my  reasons  for  it.  Your 
very  humane  declarations,  that  you  will  never  force 
me  in  an  object  of  such  importance,  gives  me  spirits 
and  confidence  to  tell  )ou  that  I  have  already  dis  • 
posed  of  my  heart. 

Mrs.  G.  How ! 

Grub.  What! 

Mrs.G,  Am  I  awake? 

Grub.  No,  surely  ;  we  are  in  a  dream, 

Emily.  Oh,  heavens,  sir !  dearest  mamma,  don't 
terrify  me  with  those  looks. 

Mrs.  G.  Disposed  of  your  heart! 

Grub.  Disposed  of  your  heart,  with  a  vengeance  ! 

Mrs.  G.  When? 

Grub.  Where? 

Mrs.  G.  To  whom? 

Grub,  Ay,  to  whom,  I  *ay? 
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Mrs.  G.  Where,  nnd  when  was  it?  Who  is  he? 
Tell  me  all  about  it  this  instant. 

Grub.  Was  there  ever  such  an  artful  baggage! 
Oh!  I  am  the  most  miserable  man  in  the  world! 
the  most  miserable  man  in  the  world  ! 

Mrs.  G.  After  all  my  pains  !  After  all  the  money 
I  have  spent  in  going  to  Tunbridge  and  Bath,  to 
Margate  and  Harrowgate,  fresh  water  and  salt 
water. 

Grub.  Oh,  Mrs.  Grub,  Mrs.  Grub!  this  is  the 
blessed  effects  of  your  jauntings  and  journeys ! 
With  as  snug  a  box  upon  Ciapham-common,  which, 
I  think,  by  far  the  finest  part  of  England,  and 
everything  handsome  about  you,  you  could  not  be 
contented;  and,  because  there's  not  a  foolish  body 
of  quality,  now-a-da3  s,  lives  a  summer  in  their  own 
houses,  as  they  ought  to  do,  you  must  be  driving 
away  to  all  the  watering-places,  too ;  and  slap 
dash,  all  on  a  sudden,  when  I  least  think  on't, 
away  I  am  hied  the  devil  knows  where.  Ha!  then, 
such  plungings  and  pumpings,  such  divings  and 
dippings,  as  if  you  had  been  bit  by  all  the  mad  dogs 
in  the  kingdom  ! 

Emily.  My  dearest  father,  hear  me!  Chance 
brought  me  acquainted  with  a  gentleman,  who  is, 
I  am  certain,  if  you  did  but  know  him,  the  man  in 
the  world  you  would  wish  me  to  have;  a  man, 
amiable  in  the  highest  degree. 

Mrs.  G.  Yes,  yes  ;  very  likely,  truly. 

Grub.  Ay,  ay,  a  very  pretty  fellow,  to  be  sure. 

Emily.  Yes,  I  must  own,  he  has  insinuated  him 
self  into  my  heart,  and  made  on  it  the  most  inde 
lible  impression. 

Mrs.G.  Very  fine,  truly!  I  say  impression, 
indeed!  After  all  our  indulgence — 

Grub.  Ay,  after  all  our  indulgence!  Who  was 
ever  better  dressed  at  my  lord-mayor's  balls?  But 
who,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  he? 

Mrs.G.  Ay,  who  is  he?  Speak,  who  is  he? 
What's  his  name,  urchin? 

Emily.  His  name  is  Bevil. 

Mrs.G.  Ha! 

Grub.  What! 

Emily.  I  said,  his  name  is  Bevil.  (In  a  fright.) 

Mrs.  G.  Bevil!  What,  Bevil  of  Lincolnshire? 

Grub.  Ay,  Bevil  of  Lincolnshire? 

Emily.  Yes,  I  think  I  have  heard  him  talk  of 
going  into  Lincolnshire. 

Grub.  Tol  lol  de  rol!  My  dear  child,  my  dear 
wife  ! 

Mrs.  G.  My  dear  daughter,  my  sweet  Mr. 
Grub! 

Grub.  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world !  Wrho  could  have 
thought  it? 

Emily.  What  can  all  this  mean  ?  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  G.  Ah !  my  dear  child,  you  have  surely 
inherited  all  the  penetration  of  your  mother,  with 
that  strong  likeness  of  my  poor  dear  brother.  Why, 
my  dear,  that  Mr.  Bevil  is  the  very  identical  person 
we  had  in  view  for  you. 

Emily.  Oh !  ray  dear  mamma,  is  it  possible  ? 

Grub.  Ay,  by  the  lord  is  it!  so  say  no  more, 
but  kiss  your  own  dear  papa,  you  sweet  little 
cherubim ! 

Mrs.  G.  But,  my  dear,  it  is  very  odd  he  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  child,  and  never  once  hint 
it  to  us. 

Grub.  Oh !  not  at  all.  I  see  through  it,  I  see 
through  it.  He  is  a  notable  one,  I  see  ;  he  wants 
to  have  all  our  consents  separately,  that  he  may  be 
the  more  certain  of  our  affections. 

Mr*.  G.  Nay,  it  must  be  so.  And  did  he 
never  say  that  he  had  met  with  your  papa  or 
me? 

Emily.  Never;  I  am  very  much  surprised  at  it; 
but  I  am  so  happy  in  your  concurrence  with  my 
wishes,  that  it  almost  overcomes  me.  This,  sure, 


is  the  oddest  event  that  ever  happened.  (Aside,  and 
retiring.) 

Mrs.  G.  Now,  my  dear,  I  think  we  may  say,  that 
we  are  completely  happ}'. 

Grub.  Yes,  my  dear,  we  are,  indeed.     Such  a 


dear,  good  child,  and  such  a  respectable  son-in- 
law !     The  baggagi 
a  husband.  He,  he,  he  !  He's  as  handsome  a  black 


ige  knows  how  to  choose  herself 


man,  I  think,  as  ever  I  saw. 

Mrs.  G.  Black,  Mr.  Grub?  why,  surely,  your 
eyes  begin  to  fail  you!  he's  as  handsome  a  fair 
man,  indeed,  as  ever  I  saw. 

Grub.  Fair !  No,  no,  no  ;  I  know  complexions 
better  than  that  comes  to.  He's  black,  I  tell  you. 

Mrs.  G.  But  he  is  fair,  I  tell  yon. 

Grub.  And  I  say,  he  is  black. 

Mrs.  G.  Black ! 

Grub.  As  a  dot  of  ink. 

Mrs.  G.  Why,  child,  Emily,  my  dear,  what  do 
you  say,  is  he  a  black  or  a  fair  man? 

Emily.  (Coming forward.)  In  my  opinion,  he  is 
neither  one  nor  the  other. 

Mrs.  G.  Well,  it  does  not  signify  disputing  ;  as 
he  will  be  here  presently,  we  shall  see  which  of  us 
is  right. 

Grub.  Here !    How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Mrs.  G.  I  appointed  him  to  call  on  me  this 
evening,  and  the  hour  draws  nigh. 

Grub.  Why,  I  appointed  him  to  be  here  between 
six  and  seven,  too  !  He,  he,  he  !  Our  inclinations 
have  jumped  most  marvellously  to-day. 

Emily.  I  received  a  note  from  him,  about  two 
hours  since,  telling  me  that  he  would  be  here  about 
seven.  I  must  own,  thinking  you  would  be  out  of 
the  way,  I  permitted  him  to  come  here,  for  the 
first  time. 

Grub.  And  he  never  said  a  syllable  to  either  of 
us,  and  pretended  not  to  know  us.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
that's  very  good  !  (  Looks  at  his  watch.)  But  it's 
time  he  was  come;  though,  perhaps,  the  business 
of  the  house  may  detain  him.  I  don't  believe  they 
are  up  yet. 

Mrs.G.  The  house!  what  house? 

Grub.  The  House  of  Commons  :  you  know  he  is 
a  member  of  parliament,  I  suppose,  child. 

Mrs.  G.  Not  I,  indeed;  I  know  no  such  thing; 
I  know  he's  not  in  parliament. 

Grub.  But  I  tell  you  he  is. 

Mrs.  G.  That's  a  very  pretty  story,  indeed. 
Emily,  child,  do  speak  to  your  father,  and  don't  let 
him  expose  his  ignorance  and  obstinacy  so  unmer 
cifully.  Is  not  he  studying  the  law  in  the  Temple, 
my  dear? 

Grub.  Don't  he  live  in  St.  James's-square,  my 
sweet? 

Emily.  No,  indeed,  papa;  he  is  an  officer  in  the 
guards,  and  lives  in  Pall-mall. 

Mrs.  G.  The  girl  is  distracted,  sure;  and  will 
distract  us  too,  I  believe. 

Grub.  I  never  heard  such  confounded  nonsense  ! 
you  are  both  mad,  I  believe. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  A  gentleman  below  desires  to  speak  to  my 
master. 

Grub.  Oh  !  he's  come,  I  suppose.  Now  we  shall 
see  who's  a  fool,  who's  obstinate,  and  who's  igno 
rant.  Where  is  he? 

Serv.  I  shewed  him  into  the  parlour,  sir.    [Exit. 

Grub.  Oh !  very  well ;  I'll  go  down  and  shew  him 
up.  Now  we  shall  see,  now  we  shall  know  who  he 
is,  and  what  he  is.  [Exit. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  (To Mrs.G.)  Madam,  the  gentleman  you 
expected  is  come,  and  in  your  dressing-room  wait 
ing  for  you. 
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Mrs.  G.  Yes»  yes ;  I  know  he  is  come  ;  but 
he  is  below  stairs,  your  master  is  just  gone  down 
to  him. 

Serv.  No,  madam,  that  is  somebody  come  in 
just  now ;  the  gentleman  you  mean,  ma'am,  has 
been  here  this  half-hour.  As  you  and  my  master 
seemed  to  be  at  high  words,  I  did  not  choose  to 
come  in.  [Exit* 

Mrs.  G.  Oh!  then  it  seems  yonr  papa  has  got 
somebody  else  upon  business  with  him.  I'll  go  to 
Mr.  Bevil,  and  make  my  apologies  to  him  for  de 
taining  him  so  long.  [Exit. 

Emily.  This  is,  surely,  the  strangest  affair  that 
ever  happened.  What  can  they  mean?  I  have  no 
idea  of  it.  I  think  Mr.  Bevil  would  never  enter 
privately  into  engagements  with  them,  and  not 
mention  it  to  me.  But  I  am  glad  it's  come  to  this 
crisis  ;  the  sooner  it's  over  the  better :  I  am  heartily 
tired  of  these  violent  disputes  and  wrangles  every 
minute. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  (To  Emily)  Madam,  the  gentleman's  come; 
he  is  in  the  blue  room,  and  nobody  has  seen  him. 

Emily.  Good  heavens  !  What  can  all  this  mean? 
I'll  go  this  instant  to  him,  perhaps  he  may  be  able 
to  explain  it  to  me.  [Exit. 

Enter  GRUB. 

Grub.  Mrs.  Grub,  Mrs.  Grub !  Mr.  Bevil  is  come, 
my  dear. 

Enter  MRS.  GRUB. 

Mrs.  G.  Yes,  my  dear,  I  know  he  is  come  ;  he 
is  in  my  dressing-room  here. 

Grub.  In  your  dressing-room  !  Why,  does  the 
devil  possess  you  still?  why,  he  is  on  the  stairs, 
coming  up  with  me;  he  only  stopped  to  speak  to 
his  chairman. 

Mrs.  G.  That's  very  pleasant,  truly ;  you  are 
obstinate  to  the  last,  I  see,  you  strange  wretch 
you  !  But  I'll  shew  you  that  Mr.  Bevil  is  up  here 
with  me.  (Goes  to  a  door.) 

Grub.  And  I'll  shew  you  that  Mr.  Bevil  is  down 
here  with  me.  (  Goes  to  the  room-door.)  Oh  !  Mr. 
Bevil  ;  pray,  sir,  walk  in.  Take  care,  the  stairs 
are  rather  of  the  darkest. 

Mrs.  G.  Mr.  Bevil,  sir,  pray  walk  into  this 
room. 

Enter  FRANK  and  HARRY  BEVIL,  meeting. 

F.  Bev.  (Aside.)  My  brother  Harry  here!  this 
is  very  odd ! 

H.  Bev.  (Aside.)  My  brother  Frank !  this  is  very 
strange  ! 

Grub.  (To  Mrs.  G.)  Here's  Mr.  Bevil,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  G.  No,  my  dear;  this  is  Mr.  Bevil. 

Grub.  That!  who  the  devil  is  that'.' 

Mrs.  G.  Mr.  Bevil,  I  tell  you.  Who  is  that 
with  you  ? 

Grub.  Why,  who  should  it  be  but  Mr.  Bevil? 

Mrs.G.  Heyday!  What  can  all  this  mean? 
Why,  where  is  Emily?  where  is  the  child? 

Grub.  Ay,  where  is  the  child?  where  is  Emily? 

Enter  EMILY. 

Mrs.  G.  Here,  Milly,  my  dear,  here  is  Mr.  Bevil 
come  to  see  you. 


Grub.  No,  no,  child:  here  is  Mr.  Bevil. 

Emily.  Wrhere,  sir? 

Grub.  Here ;  this  is  he. 

Mrs.  G.  No,  no,  no  -,  this  is  he.  (  Turning  her.) 

Grub.  No,  no,  no  ;  this  is  he.  (Turning  her.) 

Emily.  No,  indeed,  papa,  that's  not  the  gentle 
man  ;  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  before. 

Grub.  No  !  Why,  zounds — 

Mrs.  G.  No,  no,  no ;  I  knew  he  was  mistaken ; 
I  saw  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.  But 
you  are  an  obstinate  brute!  I  knew  that  my  Mr. 
Bevil  here — 

Emily.  Who,  madam?  that  gentleman. 

Mrs.  G.  Yes,  my  dear,  this  is  Mr.  Bevil. 

Emily.  No,  indeed,  mamma,  that's  not  he. 

Mrs.  G.  Ha  !  what,  not  he  !  Who  is  he,  then? 

Grub.  Ay,  speak  ;  who  is  he,  then? 

Emily.  Indeed  I  don't  know  who  the  gentleman 
is. 

Grub.  But  who  is  your  Mr.  Bevil,  then?  Where 
is  he,  to  fill  up  this  concert? 

Enter  GEORGE  BEVIL. 

G.  Bev.  Here  I  am,  at  your  service,  sir. 

F.  Bev.  (Aside.)   George  here!   nay,  then,  the 
mystery's  out. 

H.  Bev.  (Aside.)  This  is  very  ridiculous,  faith. 

Grub.  The  most  impudent  fellow  I  ever  saw  ! 
Pray,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  ask  you,  who,  in  the 
devil's  name,  are  you? 

G.  Bev.  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  call  myself 
Bevil. 

Mrs.  G.  Pray,  sir,  do  you  know  either  of  these 
gentlemen? 

Gf.  Bev.  Oh  !  impostors,  madam,  impostors  !  I 
am  the  only  Bevil  breathing.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

F.  Bev.   Come,  sir,  I'll  explain  this  mystery: 
we  are  brothers ;  we  have  all  been  so  close  in  this 
business,  that  we  have  unavoidably  ran  counter  to 
one  another ;  and,  as  George  seems  to  have  planned 
his  operations  with  more  propriety  than  we  did, 
and  made  sure  of  the  lady's  affections,  with  plea 
sure  I  shall  quit  the  field,  and  bow  to  his  superior 
merit. 

H.Bev.  My  dear  George,  you  know  me  too  well 
to  doubt  of  my  being  in  the  same  sentiments. 

Grub.  My  dear,  what  do  you  think  of  this 
business? 

Mrs.  G.  Why,  I  think,  my  dear,  that  as  we  can't 
help  ourselves,  we  may  as  well  make  the  best  on't. 
What's  done  can't  be  undone,  and  it's  well  it's  no 
worse,  as  was  always  the  saying  of  my  poor  dear 
brother,  Sir  Tympany. 

Grub.  Egad  !  I  believe  he  was  right;  and  I  may 
as  well  make  the  best  on't;  for  if  I  don't  give  her 
away,  she'll  throw  herself  away.  But  I  hope  you. 
won't  follow  the  example  of  the  great;  there  is 
such  work  among  them  ! 

G.  Bev.  Dear  sir,   don't  nourish  such  strange 
prejudices.     The  great  have  their  follies,  'tis  true, 
but  they  have  also  their  virtues,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  mankind ;    and   there   are   among  them   many 
shining  objects  of  imitation :  we  should  consider, 
sir,  that  the  greatest  couple  in  the  nation  is  the 
best  and  happiest  in  it.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I.— SCENE  I.— A  Hall. 
Enter  VANE,  in  a  riding- dress,  and  a  Footman. 

Vane.  Run,  and  tell  Mrs.  Warner,  my  lord  is 
at  hand ;  and  bid  the  butler  send  me  a  bottle  of 
hock.  Phew  !  the  months  have  jumbled  out  of  their 
places,  and  we  have  July  in  September.  (Sits.) 
Enter  MRS.  WARNER. 

Mrs.  W.  Servant,  Mr.  Vane. 

Vane.  Ah,  my  dear  creature!  how  have  you  done 
these  fifty  ages  1 

Mrs.  W.  Why,  methinks  you  are  grown  mighty 
grand,  or  you  would  have  come  to  the  still-room  to 
ask  :  will  you  choose  any  chocolate  1 

Vane.  Why,  don't  you  see  I  am  dead?  absolutely 
dead  ;  and,  if  you  were  to  touch  me,  I  should  shake 
to  mere  dust,  like  an  Egyptian  mummy.  Because 
it  was  not  provoking  enough  to  lounge  away  a 
whole  summer  in  the  country,  here  am  I  driven  up 
to  town,  as  if  the  devil  were  at  my  heels,  in  the  shape 
of  our  hopeful  heir;  who  has  neither  suffered  my 
lord  nor  me  to  rest  one  moment,  through  his  con 
founded  impatience  to  see  his  uncle. 

Mrs.  W.  Humph !  he'll  have  enough  of  the  old 
gentleman  presently.  He  is  the  very  moral  of  my 
poor  dear  lady,  his  sister,  who  never  was  at  peace 
herself,  nor  suffered  any  one  else  to  be  so.  Such  a 
house  as  we  have  had  ever  since  he  came !  Why, 
he  is  more  full  of  importance  and  airs  than  a  bailiff 
in  possession  ;  and  hectors  over  Miss  Mortimer,  till 
she  almost  keeps  her  chamber  to  avoid  him. 

Vane.  Hates  Miss  Mortimer !  Why,  here'll  be 
the  devil  to  pay  about  her,  I  suppose  ? 

Mrs.  W.  Hate  her!  ay,  that  he  does.  He  looked 
as  if  be  could  have  killed  her,  the  moment  she  came 
down  to  see  him  ;  and  got  into  his  chamber  pre 
sently  after,  where  he  sends  for  me.  "  Who  is  this 
young  woman,  Mrs.  What's-your-name  ?"  says  he. 
"  Why,  sir,"  says  I,  "  she  is  the  orphan  of  a  Colonel 
Mortimer,  whose  intimacy  with  my  lord,"  says  I— 


"  Pho,  pho,"  says  he,  "all  that  I  know,  woman  5 
what  does  she  do  in  this  house"?"  says  he ;  his  face 
wrinkling  all  over  like  cream,  when  it's  skimming. 
"Why,  sir,"  says  I,  "her  father  unluckily  died 
just  before  the  duke,  his  brother,  and  so  could  not 
leave  her  one  shilling  of  all  that  fine  fortune  ;  and 
so  my  lord  intends  to  marry  her  to  Mr.  Woodville," 
says  I.  "  He  does,"  cries  he  ;  "  heaven  be  praised ! 
I'm  come  in  time  to  mar  that  dainty  project,  how 
ever.  You  may  go,  woman,  and  tell  miss  I  don't 
want  anything  more  to-night."  So  up  goes  I  to 
Miss  Mortimer,  and  tells  her  all  this.  Lord  !  how- 
glad  she  was  to  find  he  intended  to  break  the  match, 
though  she  can't  guess  what  he  means. 

Vane*  Upon  my  soul,  I  think  it  is  full  as  hard  to 
guess  what  she  means.  What  the  devil,  will  not 
my  lord's  title,  fortune;  and  only  son,  be  a  great 
catch  for  a  girl  without  a  friend  or  a  shilling? 

Mrs.  W.  Ay;  but  I  could  tell  you  a  little  story 
would  explain  all.  You  must  know— (Knocking?) 

Vane.  Zounds !  here's  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — An  Anti-chamber. 
Enter  LORD  GLENMORE  and  GOVERNOR  HAR 
COURT  meeting ;  the  latter  hobbling. 

Lord  G.  You  are  welcome  to  England,  brother  ! 
I  am  sorry  your  native  air  pays  you  so  ill  a  com 
pliment  after  sixteen  years'  absence. 

Gov.  H.  Faith,  my  lord,  and  so  am  I  too,  I  pro 
mise  you  :  I  put  up  with  these  things  tolerably  well 
in  the  Indies  ;  I  did  not  go  there  to  be  happy  ;  but 
after  all  my  labours,  to  find  I  have  just  got  the 
money  when  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  enjoy  it,  is  a 
cursed  stroke :  like  a  fine  ship  of  war,  I  am  only 
come  home  to  be  dismasted  and  converted  into  an 
hospital.  However,  I  am  glad  you  hold  it  better  : 
I  don't  think  you  looked  as  well  when  we  parted. 
My  sister,  poor  Susan!  she  is  gone  too:  well,  we 
can  never  live  a  day  the  longer  for  thinking  on't. 
Whereas  Frank?  Is  he  still  the  image  of  his  mother? 
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LordG.  Just  as  you  left  him  ;  but  that  the  inno 
cence  of  the  boy  is  dignified  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  man. 

Gov.  H.  He  will  hardly  remember  his  old  uncle ! 
I  did  love  the  rogue,  that's  the  truth  on't ;  and 
never  looked  at  my  money-bags  but  I  thought  of 
him.  However,  you  have  provided  him  a  wife? 

Lord  G.  I  have;  you  saw  her  on  your  arrival,  I 
suppose,  for  I  left  her  in  town  to  attend  a  sick 
aunt.  Poor  Mortimer !  he  died  one  month  before 
the  duke  kis  brother,  and  missed  a  fine  title  and 
estate.  You  know  how  I  loved  the  honest  fellow, 
and  cannot  wonder  I  took  home  his  orphan  daugh 
ter  as  a  match  for  Woodville. 

Gov.  H.  Brother,  brother,  you  are  too  generous  ; 
it  is  your  foible,  and  artful  people  know  how  to 
convert  it  to  their  own  advantage. 

LordG.  It  is,  if  a  foible,  the  noblest  incident  to 
humanity.  Sophia  has  birth,  merit,  accomplish 
ments  ;  and  wants  nothing  but  money  to  qualify  her 
for  any  rank. 

Gov.  H.  Can  she  have  a  worse  want  on  earth? 
Birth,  merit,  accomplishments,  are  the  very  things 
that  render  money  more  essential. 

Lord  G.  You  are  too  captious,  brother ! 

Gov.  H.  And  you  too  placid,  brother !  If,  like 
me,  you  had  been  toiling  a  third  of  your  days  to 
compass  a  favourite  design,  and  found  it  disap 
pointed  at  the  moment  you  thought  it  complete, 
what  would  even  your  serene  lordship  say  and  do? 
Here  have  I  promised  myself  a  son  in  your's,  an 
heir  in  your's ;  instead  of  which — 

Lord  G.  His  marriage  with  Miss  Mortimer  will 
not  make  him  unworthy  either  title. 

Gov.H.  Never  mention  her  name  to  me  I  beg, 
my  lord!  the  wife  I  would  have  given  him,  has 
beauty  without  knowing  it,  innocence  without 
knowing  it,  because  she  knows  nothing  else  ;  and, 
to  surprise  you  further,  forty  thousand  pounds 
without  knowing  it ;  nay,  to  bring  all  your  surprises 
together,  is  my  daughter  without  knowing  it. 

Lord  G.  Your  daughter?  Why,  have  yon  mar 
ried  since  my  sister's  death?  Your  daughter  by 
hervou  lost  before  you  went  abroad? 

Gov.H.  Yes,  but  I  shall  find  her  again,  I  believe. 
I  know  you  will  call  this  one  of  my  odd  whims  as 
usual,  but  we  have  all  some;  witness  this  dainty 
project  of  your's  ;  and  so  I  will  tell  you  the  truth  in 
spite  of  that  project.  From  the  very  birth  of  this 
girl,  I  saw  her  mother  would  spoil  her;  and,  had 
she  lived,  proposed  kidnapping  miss  in  her  infancy. 

LordG.  Kidnap  your  own  daughter!  Why, 
brother,  I  need  only  prove  this  to  obtain  a  com 
mission  of  lunacy,  and  shut  you  up  for  life. 

Gov.H.  Why,  though  my  wife  was  your  lord 
ship's  sister,  I  will  venture  to  tell  you  she  was 
plaguy  fantastical,  and  contrived  to  torment  me  as 
much  with  her  virtues,  as  others  by  their  vices. 
Such  a  fuss  about  her  delicacy,  her  sensibility,  and 
her  refinement,  that  I  could  neither  look,  move, 
nor  speak,  without  offending  one  or  the  other;  and 
execrated  the  inventor  of  the  jargon  every  hour  in 
the  four-and-twenty :  a  jargon,  I  resolved  my  girl 
should  never  learn  ;  and  heaven  no  sooner  took  her 
mother  (heaven  be  praised  for  all  things!)  than  I 
despatched  her  draggle-tailed  French  governess  ; 
made  a  bonfire  of  every  book  on  education ;  whipped 
miss  into  a  post-chaise,  under  a  pretence  of  placing 
her  in  a  nunnery ;  instead  of  which,  I  journeyed  into 
Wales,  and  left  her  in  the  care  of  a  poor  curate's 
wife,  whose  name  was  up  as  the  best  housewife  in 
the  whole  country;  then  returned  with  a  solemn 
history  of  her  death  in  the  small-pox. 

Lord  G.  Well,  this  is  indeed  astonishing !  an 
admirable  tutoress  truly  for  my  niece! 

Gov.  H.  Yes,  but  there's  a  better  jest  than  that. 

Lord  G.  Indeed !  is  that  possible? 

Gov.  H.  How  do  you  think  I  contrived  to  make 
them  obey  my  instructions?  I  saw  they  suspected 
I  was  some  rich  humourist,  and  was  afraid  they 
would,  after  all.  make  a  little  bit  of  a  gentlewoman 
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of  her,  for  which  reason,  except  the  first  year  in 
advance,  they  never  had  a  shilling  of  my  money. 

Lord  G.  This  is  almost  incredible!  And  so  you 
left  your  only  child  to  the  charity  of  strangers? 

Gov.H.  No,  no;  not  so  bad  as  that  neither.  You 
remember  my  honest  servant  Hardy?  After  the 
poor  fellow's  leg  was  shot  oft"  in  my  tent,  I  promised 
him  a  maintenance  ;  so,  intrusting  him  with  the 
secret,  I  ordered  him  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood, 
have  an  eye  on  the  girl,  and  claim  her  if  ill  used: 
fine  accounts  I  had  from  him,  faith  !  The  old  par 
son  and  his  wife  having  no  children,  and  not  finding 
any  one  own  her,  gave  out  she  was  theirs,  and 
doated  on  her;  in  short,  she  is  the  little  wonder  of 
the  country;  tall  as  the  palm-tree;  with  cheeks  that 
might  shame  the  drawing-room ;  and  eyes,  will 
dim  the  diamonds  I  have  brought  over  to  adorn 
them.  This  confounded  gout  has  kept  me  in  con 
tinual  alarm,  or  else  she  should  have  spoke  for 
herself.  [to  you? 

Lord  G.  Why,  then,  does  not  Hardy  bring  her  up 

Gov.  H.  Why,  for  two  very  sufficient  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  that  identical  parson  paid  him 
the  last  compliment,  that  is,  buried  him  a  twelve 
month  ago  ;  and  in  the  second,  they  would  hardly 
entrust  her  to  any  man  but  him  who  delivered  her 
to  them.  Here  was  a  girl,  my  lord,  to  support  your 
title,  of  which,  I  dare  swear,  you  are  as  fond  as  ever. 

LordG.  I  thank  your  intention,  brother;  but  am 
far  from  wishing  the  chief  accomplishments  of 
Woodville's  lady  should  be  the  making  cream- 
cheeses,  goats'-whey,  and  elder-wine. 

Gov.  H.  Let  me  tell  your  lordship,  women  were 
never  better  than  when  those  were  the  chief  accom 
plishments.  But  I  may  be  ridiculous  my  own  way 
without  being  singular.  Harcourt  shall  have  my 
girl,  and  my  money  too.  Cream  cheeses,  quotha! 
No,  no;  making  cream  faces  is  an  accomplishment 
which  the  belles  of  these  days  oftener  excel  in. 

Lord  G.  I  would  not  advise  you  to  publish  this 
opinion,  Governor;  for  though  you  should  call  no 
anger  into  the  cheeks  of  the  ladies,  I  doubt  you 
would  into  their  hearts. 

Gov.  H.  But  where  is  this  son  of  your's? 

Lord  G.  He  will  be  here  immediately. 

Gov.H.  Nay,  I  must  e'en  take  an  old  man's  fate, 
and  follow  his  mistress  without  complaint. 

LordG.  You  have  no  reason  for  the  reproach; 
this  is  not  his  hour  for  visiting  Miss  Mortimer. 

Gov.H.  Miss  Mortimer!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  why,  do 
you  think  I  took  her  for  his  mistress?  What,  I 
warrant  I  can  tell  you  news  of  your  own  family, 
though  I  have  hardly  been  three  days  in  it.  Wood 
ville  keeps  a  girl,  and  in  great  splendour;  nay,  they 
tell  me,  that  the  unconscionable  young  rogue  en 
croaches  so  far  on  the  privileges  of  threescore,  as 
to  intend  marrying  the  slut. 

LordG.  You  jest,  surely  ! 

Gov.  H.  There's  no  jest  like  a  true  one.  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  how  foolish  you  look!  this  is  your  innocent 
elegance  ;  and  this  is  the  blessed  effect  of  letting 
him  live  out  of  your  own  house. 

Lord  G.  Pr'ythee,  reserve  your  raillery,  sir,  for 
some  less  interesting  occasion.  To  have  my  views 
thus  in  a  moment  overturned!  Where  does  shelive? 

Gov.  H.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh,  the  difference  of  those 
little  syllables  me  and  thee !  now  you  can  guess 
what  made  me  so  peevish,  I  suppose?  As  to  where 
miss  lives,  I  have  not  heard;  but  somewhere  near 
his  lodgings.  A  devilish  fine  girl  she  is,  by-the-by. 
Ah  !  I  told  you  twenty  years  ago,  you  would  spoil 
this  boy  ;  entirely  spoil  him. 

Lord  G.  Zounds  !  Governor,  you  have  a  temper 
Socrates  himself  could  not  have  supported.  Is  this 
a  time  for  old  sayings  of  twenty  years  ago?  Finish 
dressing,  by  that  time  your  nephew  will  be  here, 
and  I  shall  have  reflected  on  this  matter. 

Gov.H.  With  all  my  heart.  'Tis  but  a  boyish 
frolic,  and  so  good  morning  to  you.  Here  !  where's 
my  triumvirate?  Pompey,  Anthony,  Caesar!  [Exit. 

'Lord  G.  A  bovish  frolic,  truly  !  many  a  foolish 
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fellow's  life  has  been  marked  by  such  a  boyish  frolic. 
But  her  residence  is  the  first  object  of  my  inquiry. 

Enter  VANE. 
Is  not  my  son  come?  [Governor  is  ready. 

Vane.  This  moment,  my  lord  ;  and  walks  till  the 

Lord  G.  Vane!  I  have  deserved  you  should  be 
attached  to  me,  and  T  hope  you  are? 

Vane.  My  lord!  What  the  devil  is  he  at?  (Aside.) 

LordG.  This  strange  old  Governor  has  alarmed 
me  a  good  deal ;  you  are  more  likely  to  know, 
whether  with  reason,  than  I  can  be.  Have  you 
heard  anything  important  of  my  son  lately? 

Vane.  Never,  my  lord. 

Lord  G.  Not  that  he  keeps  a  mistress?  What 
does  the  fool  smile  at?  (Aside.)  [my  lord. 

Vane.  I  did  not  think  that  anything  important, 

Lord  G.  I  do,  sir ;  and  am  told  a  more  important 
thing,  that  he  even  thinks  of  marrying  her.  Now, 
though  I  cannot  credit  this,  I  would  choose  to 
know  what  kind  of  creature  she  is.  Could  not  you 
assume  a  clownish  disguise,  and,  scraping  an  ac 
quaintance  with  her  people,  learn  something  of  her 
character  and  designs? 

Vane.  Doubtless,  to  oblige  your  lordship,  I  could 
do  such  a  thing.  But  if  Mr.  Woodville's  sharp 
eyes  (andlove  will  render  them  still  sharper)  should 
discover  me,  I  might  chance  to  get  a  good  drubbing 
in  the  character  of  a  spy. 

Lord  G.  Oh !  it  is  very  improbable  he  should 
suspect  you:  at  the  worst,  name  your  employer, 
and  your  bones  are  safe.  The  office,  perhaps,  is  not 
very  agreeable,  but  I  impose  few  such  on  you  : 
execute  it  well,  and  you  shall  remember  it  with 
pleasure.  I  will  detain  WoodviHe  till  you  are 
ready ;  and,  as  I  doubt  not  that  his  next  visit  will 
be  to  this  creature,  by  following  him  you  will  find 
out  where  she  lives.  Prepare,  then,  as  quick  as 
possible,  and  send  me  word  when  you  are  ready ; 
for  till  then,  I  will  not  suffer  him  to  depart.  [Exit. 

Vane.  A  pretty  errand  this  his  formal  lordship 
has  honoured  me  with.  Hum  !  if  I  betray  him,  shall 
I  not  get  more  by  it?  Ay,  but  our  heir  is  such  a 
sentimental  spark,  that  when  his  turn  were  served, 
he  might  betray  me.  Were  he  one  of  our  harum- 
skarum,  good-natured,  good-for-nothing  fellows,  it 
would  go  against  my  conscience  to  do  him  an  ill 
turn.  I  believe  I  stand  well  in  my  lord's  will,  if 
Counsellor  Pu/xle  may  be  trusted,  (and  when  he 
can  get  nothing  by  a  lie,  perhaps  he  may  tell  truth,) 
so,  like  all  thriving  men,  I  will  be  honest  because 
it  best  serves  my  interest.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— A  confined  Garden. 
WOODVILLE  discovered  walking  about. 

Wood.  How  tedious  is  this  uncle!  how  tedious 
everybody  !  Was  it  not  enough  to  spend  two  de 
testable  months  from  my  love,  merely  to  preserve 
the  secret,  but  I  must  be  tantalized  with  seeing, 
without  arriving  at  her?  Yet  how,  when  I  do  see 
her,  shall  I  appease  that  affecting  pride  of  a  noble 
heart,  conscious,  too  late,  of  its  own  inestimable 
value?  Why  was  I  not  uniformly  just?  I  had  then 
spared  myself  the  bitterest  of  regrets. 

Enter  CAPTAIN   HARCOURT. 

Capt.  H.  Woodville  !  how  do'st?  Don't  you,  in 
happy  retirement,  pity  me  my  Ealing  and  Acton 
inarches  and  countermarches,  as  Foote  has  it? 
But,  methinks,  thy  face  is  thinner  and  longer  than 
a  forsaken  nymph's,  who  is  going  through  the  whole 
ceremony  of  nine  months'  repentance.  What,  thou'st 
fallen  in  love?  rustically,  too  !  Nay,  pr'ythee,  don't 
look  so  very  lamentable. 

Wood.  How  can  we  have  an  eye  or  ear  for  plea 
sure,  when  our  fate  hangs  over  us  undecided? 

Capt.  H.  I  guess  what  you  mean ;  but  why  make 
mountains  of  mole-hills  ?  Is  the  rosy-fisted  damsel 
so  obstinately  virtuous? 

Wood.  Imagine  a  fair  favourite  of  Phoebus  in  all 
respects  ;  since,  while  her  face  caught  his  beams, 
her  heart  felt  his  genius  !  Imagine  all  the  graces 
hid  under  a  straw  hat  and  russet  gown  ;  imagine — 

Capt.  H.  You  have  imagined  enough,   of  con- 
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science;  and  now  for  a  few  plain  facts,  if  you 
please. 

Wood.  To  such  a  lovely  country  maid  I  lost  my 
heart  last  summer;  and  soon  began  to  think  ro 
mances  the  only  true  histories,  and  happiness  not 
merely  possiblein  acottage,  but  only  possible  there. 

Capt.H.  Well,  all  the  philosophers  (ancient  and 
modern)  would  never  be  able  to  convince  me  a 
coach  was  not  a  mighty  pretty  vehicle,  and  the 
lasses  as  good-natured  in  town  as  country.  But, 
pray,  let  us  know  why  you  laid  aside  the  pastoral 
project  of  eating  fat  bacon  and  exercising  a  crook 
all  day,  that  thou  mightest  conclude  the  evening 
with  the  superlative  indulgence  of  a  peat-fire  and  a 
bed  stuffed  with  straw?  [to  share  mine. 

Wood.  Why,  faith,  by  persuading  the  dear  girl 

Capt.  H.  Oh  !  now  you  talk  the  language  of  the 
world;  and  does  that  occasion  thee  such  a  melan 
choly  face? 

Wood.  How  ignorant  are  you  both  of  me  and 
her!  Every  moment  since  I  prevailed,  has  only 
served  to  convince  me  I  can  sooner  live  without 
everything  else  than  her;  and  this  fatal  leisure 
(caused  by  my  absence  with  my  father)  she  has 
employed  in  adding  every  grace  of  art  to  those  of 
nature;  till,  thoroughly  shocked  at  her  situation, 
her  letters  are  as  full  of  grief  as  love,  and  I  dread 
to  hear  every  hour  I  have  lost  her. 

Capt.  H.  I  dread  much  more  to  hear  you  have 
lost  yourself.  Ah,  my  dear  Woodville  !  the  most 
dangerous  charm  of  love  is,  every  man  conceits  no 
other  ever  found  out  his  method  of  loving;  but, 
take  my  word  for  it,  your  Dolly  may  be  brought 
back  to  a  milk-maid.  Leave  her  to  herself  awhile, 
and  she'll  drop  the  celestials,  I  dare  swear. 

Wood.  She  is  too  noble;  and  nothing  but  the 
duty  I  owe  to  so  indulgent  a  father,  prevents  me 
from  offering  her  all  the  reparation  in  my  power. 

Capt.  H.  A  fine  scheme,  truly  !  Why,  Woodville, 
art  frantic?  To  predestinate  yourself  among  the 
horned  cattle  of  Doctors'-Comraons,  and  take  a  wife 
for  the  very  reason  which  makes  so  many  spend 
thousands  to  get  rid  of  one. 

Wood.  To  withdraw  an  amiable  "creature  from 
her  duty,  without  being  able  to  make  her  happy, 
is  to  me  a  very  serious  reflection  :  nay,  I  sinned,  I 
may  say,  from  virtue  ;  and  had  I  been  a  less  grate 
ful  son,  might  have  called  myself  a  faultless  lover. 

Capt.H.  Well,  well,  man,  you  are  young  enough 
to  trust  to  time,  and  he  does  wonders.  Above  all, 
shake  off  this  mental  lethargy. 

Wood.  I  will  endeavour  to  take  your  advice. 
Should  she  fly,  I  were  undone  for  ever.  But  you 
are  no  judge  of  my  Cecilia's  sincerity.  How  should 
yon  know  those  qualities  which  rise  with  every  fol 
lowing  hour?  Can  you  think  so  meanly  of  me,  as 
that  I  could  be  duped  by  a  vulgar  wretch,  a  selfish 
wanton?  Oh,  no!  she  possesses  every  virtue  but 
the  one  I  have  robbed  her  of.  [Exit. 

Capt.  H.  Poor  Frank !  did  I  love  yonr  welfare 
less,  I  could  soon  ease  your  heart,  by  acquainting 
you  of  my  marriage  with  Miss  Mortimer  ;  bat, 
now,  the  immediate  consequence  would  be,  this 
ridiculous  match.  How,  if  I  apprise  either  my  lord 
or  the  Governor?  both  obstinate  in  different  ways : 
I  might  betray  only  to  ruin  him.  A  thought  occurs  : 
my  person  is  unknown  to  her ;  choosing  an  hour 
when  he  is  absent,  I'll  pay  her  a  visit ;  offer  her  an 
advantageous  settlement,  and  learn,  from  her  beha 
viour,  her  real  character  and  intentions.  [Exit, 

ACT  II — SCENE  I. — An  elegant  Dressing-room. 
BRIDGET  discovered  fetching  jars  with  flowers, 
Brid.  Lord  help  us!  how  fantastical  some  folks 
not  a  hundred  miles  off  are!      If  I   can  imagine 
what's  come  to  my  lady:  here  she  has  been  sigh 
ing  and  groaning  these  two  months,  because  her 
lover  was  in  the  country;  and  now,  truly,  she's 
sighing  and  groaning  because  he  is  come  to  town. 
Such  maggots,  indeed !  I  might  as  well  have  staid 
in  our  parish  all  the  days  of  my  life,  as  to  live 
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mewed  up  with  her  in  this  dear  sweet  town ;  I  could 
but  have  done  that  with  a  virtuous  lady,  although 
T  know  she  never  was  at  Fox-hall  in  all  her  jaunts, 
and  we  two  should  cut  such  a  figure  there !  Bless 
me,  what's  come  to  the  glass?  (Setting  her  dress.} 
Why,  sure  it  is  dulled  with  her  eternal  sighing,  and 
makes  me  look  as  frightful  as  herself!  Oh!  here 
she  comes,  with  a  face  as  long  and  dismal  as  if  he 
was  going  to  he  married,  and  to  somebody  else  too. 

Enter  CECILIA,  who  throws  herself  on  the  sofa. 

Cecil.  What  can  detain  Woodville  such  an  age? 
It  is  an  hour  at  least  since  he  rode  by.  Run, 
Bridget,  and  look  if  you  can  see  him  through  the 
drawing-room  window. 

Brid.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Cecil.  How  wearisome  is  every  hour  to  the 
wretched!  They  catch  at  each  future  one,  merely 
to  while  away  the  present;  for,  were  Woodville 
here,  could  he  relieve  me  from  the  torment  of  re 
flection  ;  or  the  strong,  though  silent,  acknowledg 
ment  of  my  own  heart  perpetually  givesof  my  error? 

Brid.  (Without.)  Here  he  comes,  ma'am! 

Cecil.  Does  he?  Run  down,  then.  (Fluttered.) 

Brid.  (  Without.)  Dear  me,  no,  'tis  not,  neither; 
[Re-enter  BRIDGET.]  'tis  only  the  French  ambas 
sador's  cook,  with  his  huge  bag  and  long  ruffles. 

Cecil.  Blind  animal !  Sure,  nothing  is  so  tor 
menting  as  expectation. 

Brid.  La,  ma'am !  anything  will  torment  one 
•when  one  has  a  mind  to  be  tormented,  which  must 
be  your  case  for  sartin.  What  signifies  sitting 
mope,  mope,  mope,  from  morning  to  night?  You'd 
find  yourself  a  deal  better  if  you  went  out  only  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  For  a  walk,  we  are  next  door 
to  the  Park,  as  I  may  say ;  and  for  a  ride,  such  a 
dear  sweet  vis-a-vis  and  pretty  horses  might  tempt 
any  one.  Then,  as  to  company,  you'll  say,  ''  A  fig 
for  your  starched  ladies,  who  owe  their  virtue  to 
their  ugliness!"  Mine  is  much  at  your  service. 

Cecil.  How  could  I  endure  this  girl,  did  I  not 
know  that  her  ignorance  exceeds  even  her  imperti 
nence.  (Aside.)  I  have  no  pleasure  in  going  abroad. 

Brid.  Oh  la,  ma'am !  how  should  you  know  till 
you  try!  Sure,  everybody  must  wish  to  see  and 
be  seen.  Then,  there's  such  a  delightful  hurricane, 
all  the  world  are  busy,  though  most  are  doing  no 
thing;  to  splash  the  mob,  and  drive  against  the 
people  of  quality.  Oh!  give  me  a  coach,  and 
London  forever  and  ever!  You  could  but  lock 
yourself  up,  were  you  as  old  and  ugly  as  gay  Lady 
Grizzle,  at  next  door. 

Cecil.  Had  I  been  so,  I  had  continued  happy. 

Brid.  La,  ma'am,  don't  ye  talk  so  purphanely ! 
Happy  to  be  old  or  ugly?  "Or,  I'll  fell  you  Avhat : 
as  you  don't  ranch  seem  to  fancy  going  out,  sup 
pose  you  were  to  come  down  now  and  then,  (you 
know  we  have  a  pure  large  hall,)  and  take  a  game 
of  romps  with  us.  If  you  were  onee  to  see  our 
Jacob  hunt  the  slipper,  you  would  die  with  laugh- 
Frisk, 
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soon  as  ever  master  was  gone,  (and,  indeed,  he  did 
not  trouble  her  much  with  his  company,)  to  run 
down,  draw  up  her  brocaded  niggle-de-gee,  and 
fall  to  play  at  some  good  fun  or  other!  Dear  heart, 
we  were  as  merry  then  as  the  day  was  long!  I  am 
sure  I  have  never  been  half  so  happy  since. 

Cecil*  I  cannot  imitate  the  model  you  propose  ; 
but  though  I  don't  choose  to  go  abroad,  you  may. 

Brid.  I  don't  love  to  go  much  among  the  mob 
ility,  neither.  If,  indeed,  madam,  next  winter, 
you'd  give  me  some  of  your  tickets,  I  would  fain 
go  to  a  masquerade  ;  (it  vexes  me  to  see  'em  stick 
in  the  thing-um-bobs  for  months  together;)  and 
Mrs.  Trim  promises  me  the  lent  of  a  Wenus's 
dress,  which,  she  says,  I  shall  cut  a  figure  in.  Now, 
ma'am,  if  I  had  but  some  diamonds,  (for  beggars 
wear  diamonds  there,  they  say,)  who  knows  but  I 
might  make  my  fortune,  like  you? 

Cecil.  Mar  it,  much  rather,  like  me.  That  is  no 
place  for  girls  of  your  station,  which  exposes  you 
to  so  much  jnsnlt. 
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Brid.  Ah  !  let  me  alone,  madam,  for  taking  care 
of  number  one.  I  ware  never  afeard  but  once  in 
my  whole  life,  and  that  ware  of  grandfar's  ghost; 
for  he  always  hated  I,  and  used  to  walk  (poor  soul!) 
in  our  barken,  for  all  the  world  like  an  ass  with  a 
tie-wig  on.  (A  knocking.) 

Cecil.  Hark!  that  sure  is  Woodville's  knock! 
Fly,  and  see!     [Exit  Bridget.]    Alas!  is  this  iny 
repentance?     Dare  I  sin  against  my  judgment? 
Enter  WOODVILLE. 

Wood.  My  Cecilia!  my  soul!  have  I  at  last  the 
happiness  of  beholding  you?  You  know  me  too 
well  to  imagine  I  would  punish  myself  by  a  mo 
ment's  voluntary  delay. 

Cecil.  Oh,  no!  it  is  not  that.     (They  sit  down.) 

Wood.  Say  you  are  glad  to  see  me ;  afford  me 
one  kind  word  to  atone  for  your  cold  looks.  Are 
you  not  well? 

Cecil.  Rather  say  I  am  not  happy.  My  dear 
Woodville,  I  am  an  altered  being!  Why  have  you 
reduced  me  to  shrink  thus  in  your  presence?  Oh  ! 
why  have  yon  made  me  unworthy  of  yourself? 

Wood.  Cruel  girl !  is  this  my  welcome  ?  When 
did  I  appear  to  think  you  so?  [otherwise. 

Cecil.  Tell  me  when  any  one  else  will  think  me 

Wood.  Will  you  never  be  above  so  narrow  a 
prejudice?  Are  we  not  the  whole  world  to  each 
other  ?  Nay,  dry  your  tears  :  allow  me  to  dry  them. 
(Kisses  her.)  What  is  there  in  the  reach  of  love  or 
wealth  I  have  not  sought  to  make  you  happy? 

Cecil.  That  which  is  the  essence  of  all  enjoy 
ments,  innocence!  Oh,  Woodville!  you  knew  not 
the  value  of  the  heart  whose  peace  you  have  de 
stroyed.  My  sensibility  first  ruined  my  virtue,  and 
then  my  repose.  But,  though  for  you  I  consented 
to  abandon  an  humble  happy  home,  to  embitter  the 
age  of  my  venerable  father,  and  bear  the  contempt 
of  the  world,  I  can  never  support  my  own.  My 
heart  revolts  against  my  situation,  and  hourly  bids 
ine  renounce  a  splendour,  which  only  renders  guilt 
more  despicable.  (Rises.)  I  meant  to  explain  this 
hereafter,  but  the  agitation  of  my  mind  obliged  me 
to  lighten  it  immediately. 

Wood.  Is  your  affection,  then,  already  extinct? 
For,  sure,  it  must,  when  you  can  resolve  to  torture 
me  thus ! 

Cecil.  Were  my  love  extinct,  I  might  sink  into  a 
mean  content!  Oh,  no  !  'Tis  to  that  alone  I  owe 
my  resolution. 

Wood.  Can  you,  then,  plunge  me  into  despair?  So 
young,  so  lovely  too  !  Oh !  where  could  you  find  so 
safe  an  asylum  as  my  heart?  Whither  could  you  fly? 

Cecil.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the  question  ; 
but  who  is  it  has  made  me  thus  destitute  ?  I  may 
retain  your  protection,  indeed,  but  at  what  price? 

Wood.  Give  me  but  a  little  time,  my  love !  I  am 
equally  perplexed  between  my  father  and  my  uncle ; 
each  of  whom  offers  me  a  wife  I  can  never  love. 
Suffer  them  to  defeat  each  other's  schemes.  Let 
me,  if  possible,  be  happy  without  a  crime;  for  I 
must  think  it  one  to  grieve  a  parent  hitherto  so  in 
dulgent.  I  will  not  put  anything  in  competition 
with  your  peace ;  and  long  for  the  hour  when  the 
errors  of  the  lov.er  will  be  absorbed  in  the  merits 
of  the  husband. 

Cecil.  No,  WToodvilIe  1  That  was,  when  inno 
cent,  as  far  above  my  hopes,  as  it  is  now  beyond 
my  wishes.  I  love  you  too  sincerely  to  reap  any 
advantage  from  so  generous  an  error;  yet,  you  at 
once  flatter  and  wound  my  heart,  in  allowing  me 
worthy  such  a  distinction ;  but  love  cannot  exist 
without  esteem,  and  how  should  I  possess  your's 
when  I  have  lost  even  my  own? 

Wood.  It  is  impossible  you  should  ever  lose 
either,  while  so  deserving  of  both.  I  am  obliged  to 
return  directly,  but  will  hasten  to  you  the  very  first 
moment.  When  we  meet  again  it  must  be  with  a 
smile,  remember. 

Cecil.  It  will,  when  we  meet  again.  Oh  !  how  those 
words  oppress  me!  (Aside.)  But  do  not  regulate 
your  conduct  by  mine,  nor  make  me  an  argument 
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with  yourself  for  disobeying  my  lord ;  for  here  I 
solemnly  swear  never  to  accept  you  without  the  joint 
consent  of  both  our  fathers  ;  and  that  I  consider  as 
an  eternal  abjuration !  But  may  the  favoured  woman 
you  are  to  make  happy,  have  all  my  love  without 
my  weakness !  [Exit  in  tears. 

Wood.  Disinterested,  exalted  girl!  Why  add 
such  a  needless  bar?  For  is  it  possible  to  gain  my 
father's  consent?  And  yet,  without  her,  life  would 
be  insupportable!  The  censures  of  the  world! 
What  is  that  world  to  me  ?  Were  I  weak  enough 
to  sacrifice  her  to  the  erroneous  judgment  of  the 
malicious  and  unfeeling,  what  does  it  otter  to  re  ward 
me?  Commendations  I  can  never  deserve,  and 
riches  I  can  never  enjoy.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— A  Street  before  Cecilia  s  house. 
JACOB  opens  the  door  and  lets  out  WOODVILLE. 
Enter  VANE,  disguised,  with  a  basket  of  game. 
Vane.  So,  there  he  goes  at  last.  I  may  open  the 
attack  without  fear  of  a  discovery,  since  our  hopeful 
heir  will  hardly  return  directly."  This  intelligence 
of  my  landlord's  at  the  Blue  Posts  has  made  the 
matter  much  easier.  Hum!  a  good  subject!  Sure, 
I  ought  to  know  that  bumpkin's  face!  As  I  live, 
my  playfellow  at  the  parish-school,  Jacob  Gawky  ! 
Now  for  a  touch  of  the  old  dialect.  D'ye  hire, 
young  mon!  prajr,  do  ye  knaw  where  one  Belt 
Dowson  do  live? 

Jacob.  Noa,  not  I.  [Jacob  Gawky  ! 

Vane.  Eh  !  Why,  zure  as  two-pence,  thou  beest 

Jacob.  Odsbodlikins!  zol  be,  indeed!   But,  who, 

beest  thee?  [low,  Wull,  mun? 

Vane.  What,  doost  not  knaw  thy  ouldzkhoolvel- 

Jacob.  What,  Wull?     Od  rabbit  it!  if  I  ben't 

desprate  glad  to  zee  thee  :  where  doost  live,  mun? 

Vane.  Down  at  huome,  in  our  parish.  Ibecoomed 

up  with  Zur  Izaac  Promise  to  be  meade  excoisemun. 

Jacob.  Thee'st  good  luck,  faith !  wish,  no  odds  to 

thee,  my  fortin  ware  as  good!  but  theed'st  always 

a  muortal  good  notion    of  wroiting  and  ciphers, 

while  I  don't  knaw  my  own  neame  when  I  doo  zee 

it.     What  didst  leave  zea  for? 

Vane.  Why,  I  ware  afraid  I  should  be  killed 
before  I  corned  to  be  a  great  mon  :  but  what  brought 
thee  into  this  foine  house? 

Jacob.  Fortin,  Wull,  fortin.     Didst  thee  knaw 
Vane.  Noa,  not  I.  [Nan  o'  th'  mill? 

Jacob.  Od  rabbit  it!  I  thought  every  muortal 
zoul  had  knawd  zhe.  Well,  Nan  and  I  ware  such 
near  neighbors,  there  ware  only  a  barn  between  us  ; 
zhe  ware  a  desprate  zmart  lass,  that's  the  truth 
on't :  and  I  had  half  a  moind  to  teake  to  feyther's 
business,  and  marry  zhe ;  but,  ecod !  the  zimple- 
tony  growed  so  fond,  that  somehow  or  other,  I 
ware  tired  first!  when  behold  you,  zquire  takes  a 
fancy  to  me,  and  made  I  csiome  and  live  at  the  hall ; 
and  as  my  head  run  all  on  tuown,  when  aw  corned 
up  to  London,  aw  brought  I  wi'un  :  zo  I  thought  to 
get  rid  that  way  of  the  bullocking  of  Nan. 

Vane.  But  how  didst  get  into  thic  foine  house? 
Jacob.  Dang  it,  doant  I  zeay,  I'll  tell  thee  pre 
sent!  Zoa,  as  I  ware  zaying,  one  holyday  I  went 
to  zee  thic  there  church,  wi'  the  top  like  a  huge 
punch-bowl  turned  auver;  and,  dang  it !  who  should 
arrive  in  the  very  nick,  but  madam  Nan.  Well, 
huome  comes  I  as  merry  as  a  cricket ;  zquire  caals 
for  I  in  a  muortal  hurry ;  when  who  zhould  I  zee, 
but  madam  Nan  on  her  marrowbones,  a  croying  for 
dear  loife  !  Dang  it,  I  thought  at  first  I  should  ha' 
zwounded  ;  zo  a  made  a  long  /.arm ant  about  'ducing 
a  poor  girl,  and  zaid  1  should  zartainly  go  to  the 
divil  for  it,  and  then  turned  I  oft'.  But  the  best  fun 
is  to  come,  mun  ;  rabbit  me !  if  aw  did  not  teake  Nan 
into  keeping  himself;  and  zhe  do  flaunt  it  about,  as 
foine  as  a  duchess. 

Vane.  A  mighty  religious  moral  gentleman,  truly ! 
(Aside.)  Well,  how  came  you  to  this  pleace? 

Jacob.  Why,  Meay-day,  walking  in  Common- 
garden  to  sraell  the  pozeys,  who  zhould  I  zee  but 
our  Bridget,  /  was  muortal  glad  to  zee  her,  you 
must  needs  f  hink,  and  zhe  got  I  this  here  pleace. 


Vane.  Dost  live  wi'  a  lord  in  this  fine  house? 
Jacob.  Noa ;  a  leady,  you  fool !  but  zuch  a  leady, 
zuch  a  dear,  easy,  good-natured  creature !  zhe  do 
never  say  noa,  let  we  do  what  we  wall,     [married? 

Vane.  Now  to  the  point.   (Aside.)   Is  your  lady 

Jacob.  Noa:  but  zhe's as  good;  and  what'st  think 
mun?  to  a  lord's  zon  !  though  if  a  ware  a  king,  aw 
would  not  be  too  good  for  zhe.  A  muortal  fine 
comely  mon  too,  who  do  love  her  as  aw'  do  the  eyes 
in  his  head.  Couzin  Bridget  do  tell  I,  zhe  zeeded 
a  letter  where  aw  do  zay  aw  wull  ha'  her  any  day 
of  the  week,  whatever  do  come  o'  th'  next.  Why, 
I  warrant  they  have  'pointed  the  wedding-day! 

Vane.  The  devil  they  have!  My  lord  will  go 
mad  at  this  news.  (Aside.) 

Jacob.  Lauk  a  deazy  !  how  merry  we  will  be  on 
that  day!  Wo't  come  and  junket  wi'  us? 

Vane.  Yes,  yes,  I  shall  certainly  make  one  among 
you,  either  then  or  before.  (Aside.)  But  now  I  must 

a  and  give  this  geame  to  zquire — zquire — what 

e  dickens  be  his  name?  I  do  always  forget  it; 
there  zhould  be  a  ticket  somewhere :  zoa,  rabbit 
me  !  if  some  of  your  London  faulk  ha'  no'  cut  it  off', 
out  o'  fun. 

Jacob.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ecod!  nothing  more  likelier. 
(Both  laugh  foolishly.)  The  rum  people  be  zo  zharp 
as  needles.  But  there's  no  pleace  like  it  for  all 
that ;  I  be  set  upon  living  and  dying  in  it. 

Vane.  Now  to  secure  my  return,  if  necessary. 
(Aside.)  I'll  tell  thee  what,  Jacob ;  seeing  as  how  I 
lost  thic  there  direction,  do  thee  teake  the  basket : 
'tis  only  a  present  of  geame  from  the  parson  o'  our 
parish  ;  and,  if  zo  be  I  can't  find  the  gentleman,  why 
'tis  honestly  mine.  Meay  be,  I'll  come,  and  teake  a 
bit  o'  supper  wi'  ye. 

Jacob.  Wull  ye,  indeed?  dang  it !  thafs  clever  ; 
and  then  you'll  see  our  Bridget.  She's  a  muortal 
smart  lass,  I  promise  ye!  and,  meay  be,  may'st  get 
a  peap  at  my  leady,  who's  desperate  handsome ! 
Good  b'ye  t'ye.  Bridget's  zo  comical !  od  rabbit  it ! 
we'll  be  main  merry.  [Exit. 

Vane.  Thus  far  I  have  succeeded  to  admiration! 
our  young  heir  has  really  a  mind  to  play  the  fool 
and  marry  his  mistress  :  though,  faith,  marrying  his 
own  does  not  seem  very  inexcusable,  when  so  many 
of  his  equals  modestly  content  themselves  with  the 
cast-off"  of  half  their  acquaintance.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — An  Apartment  in  Cecilia's  house. 
Enter  BRIDGET. 

Brid.  So,  just  the  old  story  again!  crying,  crying 
for  ever  !  Lord,  if  I  was  a  man  I  should  hate  such 
a  whimpering— what  would  she  have,  I  wonder?  to 
refuse  such  a  handsome,  genteel,  good-natured  man  ! 
and,  I'll  be  sworn,  he  offered  1o  marry  her;  for  t 
listened  with  all  my  ears.  Oh  !  that  he  would  have 
me  now !  I  should  become  my  own  coach  pro 
digiously,  that's  a  sure  thing.  (A  knocking.)  Eh! 
who  knocks  ?  Enter  JACOB. 

Jacob.  A  young  mon  do  want  my  leady. 

Brid.  A  man  ?  what  sort  of  a  man  ? 

Jacob.  Why  a  mon— like — just  such  another  as  T. 

Brid.  No,  no,  no  ;  that's  not  so  easy  to  find.  What 
can  any  man  want  with  her?  shew  him  in  here,  Jacob. 

Jacob.  (Returning  in  a  kind  of  glee.)  When  shall 
we  have  the  wedding,  Bridget? 

Brid.  We  shall  have  a  burying  first,  I  believe. 

Jacob.  Od  rabbit  it!  we  won't  be  their  seconds 
there,  faith  !  [Exit. 

Brid.  Now,  if  he  mistakes  me  for  my  lady,  I  shall 
find  out  what  he  wants. 
Re-ent  er  J  ACOB,  wit  h  CA  PTAI N  H  A  RCOU  RT  disguised. 

Capt.  H.  Is  that  your  lady  ?  [our  Bridget? 

Jacob.  He,  he  !  lauk.zur!  don't  you  know  that's 

Brid.  So,  deuce  on  him  !  there's  my  whole  scheme 
spoiled.  (Aside.)  My  lady,  sir,  is  engaged;  but,  if 
you  tell  me  your  business,  it  will  do  just  as  well. 

Capt.  H.  For  yourself  it  may,  child ! 

Brid.  What,  you  belong  to  Mr.  Gargle,  the  apo 
thecary?  or  come  from  the  jeweller  on  Ludgate- 
hill?  or  have  a  letter  from — 

Capt.  H,  The  very  person;  you  have  hit  it,  And, 
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now,  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  your  lady,  a  stranger 
wishes  to  speak  to  her  on  particular  business. 

Brid.  Very  well,  sir.     Was  ever  handsome  man 
so  crabbed!  (Aside.)  [Exit. 

Capt.  H.  Egad  !  if  the  mistress  has  half  as  much 
tongue  as  the  maid,  Woodville  may  catch  me  in  the 
midst  of  my  first  speech.  Now  for  my  credentials  ! 
and  here  she  comes!  a  lovely  girl,  indeed!  I  can 
scarce  blame  Frank,  for  she  awes  me. 
Enter  CECI LIA,  followed  officiously  by  BRIDGET. 

Cecil.  I  was  informed,  sir,  you  had  particular 
business  with  me.  [dam,  I— 

Capt.  H.  I  took  the  liberty,  madam — I  say,  ma- 

Cecil.  As  I  have  neither  friends  or  relations  in 


London, 
Capt. 


)  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess — • 
.What  I  would  communicate,  madam, 


requires  secrecy. 

Cecil.  Bridget,  go  where  I  ordered  you  just  now. 

Brid.  Yes,  madam.  But  if  I  a'n't  even  with  you 
/or  this— (Aside.)  [Exit. 

Cecil.  I  complied  with  your  request,  sir,  without 
inquiring  the  motive ;  because  you,  I  think,  can  have 
only  one.  My  father,  if  I  may  trust  my  heart,  has 
made  you  his  messenger  to  an  unwilling  offender. 

Capt.  If.  Pardon  me,  madam,  but  I  refer  you  to  this. 

Cecil.  (  Reads. ) ' '  Madam, — Being  certainly  inform 
ed  Mr.  Woodville  is  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  lady 
chosen  by  his  friends,  when,  it  is  presumed,  you  will 
be  disengaged,  a  nobleman  of  rank  and  estate  above 
what  lie  can  ever  possess,  is  thus  early  in  laying  his 
heart  and  fortune  at  your  feet,  lest  some  more  lucky 
rival  should  anticipate  him.  The  bearer  is  authorized 
to  disclose  all  particulars,  and  offer  you  a  settlement 
worthy  your  acceptance.  Deign,  madam,  to  listen  to 
him  on  the  subject,  and  you  will  find  the  unknown  lover 
as  generous,  and  not  less  constant  than  Woodville." 
Heavens!  to  what  an  insult  have  I  exposed  my  self! 

Capt.  H.  What  can  I  think?  There  is  an  air  of 
injured  delicacy  in  her  which  teaches  me  to  reproach 
myself  for  a  well-meant  deceit.  (Aside.)  If,  madam — 

Cecil.  I  had  forgot  this  wretch.  (Rises.)  Return, 
sir,  to  your  vile  employer ;  tell  him,  whoever  he  is, 
I  am  too  sensible  of  the  insult,  though  not  entitled 
to  resent  it ;  tell  him,  I  have  a  heart  above  my  situ 
ation,  and  that  he  has  only  had  the  barbarous  satis 
faction  of  adding  another  misery  to  thpse  which 
almost  overwhelmed  me  before. 

Capt .  H.  Hear  me,  madam,  I  conjure  you ! 

Cecil.  Never!   a  word  would  contaminate  me. 

Capt.  H.  Nay,  you  shall.  You  do  not  know  half 
the  good  consequences  of  this  letter.  I  am  the  friend, 
the  relation  of  Woodville:  my  name,  Harcourt, 

Cecil.  Is  it  possible  he  should  be  so  cruel,  so 
unjust  1 

Capt.  H*  He  is  neither  cruel  nor  unjust,  but  only 
unfortunate.  Hear.  He  designs  to  marry  you  ;  this 
I  learned  from  himself  only  this  morning.  As  a 
proof  of  my  sincerity,  I  will  own  I  doubted  your 
right  to  that  mark  of  his  esteem,  and  made  this 
trial  in  consequence.  Pleased  to  find  you  worthy 
of  his  rank,  I  feel  shocked  at  reminding  you,  you 
ought  not  to  share  it.  But,  madam,  if  you  truly 
love  him,  ^ou  cannot  wish  that  to  be  just  to  you  he 
should  be  unjust  to  those  who  have  a  prior  right 
over  him.  This  shall  be  my  last  effort.  (Aside.) 

Cecil.  A  motive  like  your's,  sir,  will  excuse  any 
thing.  How  little  my  happiness,  honour,  or  interest, 
ever  weighed  against  his,  need  not  be  repeated ;  far 
be  it  from  me  now  to  disgrace  him.  He  is  apprised 
of  my  invincible  objections  to  a  match  which  will 
never  take  place.  May  be  form  a  happier !  while  I, 
by  a  voluntary  poverty,  expiate  my  oft'ence. 

Capt.H.  Ma— ma— What  the  devil  chokes  me 
so?  (Aside.)  I  am  struck  with  your  sentiments,  and 
must  find  you  a  proper  asjlum.  The  moment  I  saw 
you,  I  had  hopes  such  manners  could  not  veil  an 
immoral  heart.  I  have  proved  your  sincerity,  and 
owe  a  reparation  to  your  delicacy.  The  proposed 
bride  of  Woodville  is  every  way  worthy  that  dis 
tinction  ;  nor  am  I  without  hopes  even  she  will  be 
prevailed  on  to  protect  you.  But  I  must  not  leave 


a  doubt  of  my  sincerity :  do  you  know  Miss  Mor 
timer? 

Cecil.  I  have  seen  the  lady,  sir.  But  dare  I  credit 
my  senses  1  has  heaven  formed  two  such  hearts,  and 
for  me  ? 

Capt.  H.  With  her  your  story  will  be  buried  for 
ever  :  and  I  think,  the  sooner  you  disappear,  the  more 
easily  will  you  prevent  Woodville's  disobedience. 
I  will  open  the  aft'air  to  Miss  Mortimer  directly, 
and  if  she  acquiesces,  desire  her  to  call  for  you  in 
person,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  artifice. 

Cecil.  He  who  inspired  such  sentiments,  alone 
can  reward  them !  Oh,  sir !  you  have  raised  a  poor 
desponding  heart;  but  it  shall  be  the  business  of 
my  future  life  to  deserve  those  favours  I  can  never 
half  repay. 

Capt.  H.  I  find,  by  punishing  me  with  acknow 
ledgments,  you  are  resolved  to  be  obliged  to  me. 
The  time  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  on  such  trifles. 
At  seven,  you  shall  have  certain  intelligence  of  my 
success  ;  employ  the  interim  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  hope  everything  by  daring  todeserve  well.  [Exit. 

Cecil.  Astonishing  interposition  of  heaven ! 
Hope!  What,  have  I  to  hope?  But  let  the  con 
sciousness  of  acting  rightly  support  me  in  the  sad 
moment  of  renouncing  Woodville,  and  in  bim  all 
that  rendered  life  desirable.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— Lord  Glenmore's  house. 
Enter  LORD  GLEN  MORE  and  VANE. 

Lord  G.  And  are  you  sure  of  all  this? 

Vane.  Absolutely,  my  lord.  I  have  known  the 
bumpkin,  her  footman,  from  the  height  of  his  own 
club.  [what  to  resolve  on. 

Lord  G.  What  a  cursed  infatuation  !  I  know  not 

Vane.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  advise,  my  lord — 

Lord  G.  And  who  asked  your  advice,  sir? 

Vane.  You  have,  my  lord,  formerly.  [sir. 

Lord  G.  Take  care  you  stay  till  I  do.    Leave  me, 

Vane.  If  you  don't  like  my  advice,  I  shall  give 
you  my  opinion  very  shortly.  A  crusty  crab !  [Exit. 

Lord  G.  This  is  the  certain  consequence  of  en 
trusting  low  people;  and  yet,  there  is  no  doing 
without  them.  I  can  never  master  my  feelings 
enough  to  speak  properly  to  Woodville  on  the 
subject,  therefore  must  fix  on  some  other  method. 
(Pauses.)  That's  a  sure  one,  and  falls  heavy  on  the 
artful,  aspiring  creature  only.  [Re-enter  VANE.] 
Vane,  could  not  you  procure  me  a  travelling-chaise 
and  four  stout  fellows  immediately? 

Vane.  To  be  sure,  my  lord,  I  can  order  a  chaise 
at  any  inn,  if  you  choose  it. 

Lord  G.  Pho,  pho !  Do  what  I  have  ordered,  and 
wait  near  the  Horse-guards,  in  about  an  hour ;  when 
I  shall  seize  this  insolent  baggage,  and  convey  her 
out  of  my  son's  reach.  If  we  can  contrive  to  frighten 
her  into  taking  you  as  a  husband,  it  will  end  all  my 
fears,  and  shall  be  the  making  of  your  fortune. 

Vane.  Gad  !  I  like  the  project  well.  A  handsome 
wife  is  the  best  bait  when  we  fish  for  preferment ; 
and  this  gives  me  a  double  claim  both  on  father  and 
son.  (Aside.)  Nothing  but  the  profound  respect  I 
have  for  your  lordship  could  induce  me  to  think  of 
this  ;  though  born  without  rank  and  fortune,  I  have 
a  soul,  my  lord — 

LorclG.  Come,  come,  my  good  lad,  I  guess  what 
you  would  say  ;  but  we  have  no  time  for  speeches. 
1  have  set  my  heart  on  the  success  of  this  project ; 
and  you  shall  find  your  interest  in  indulging  me. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  V. — Miss  Mortimer's  Apartment. 
Enter  CAPT.  HARCOURT,  meeting  Miss  MORTIMER. 

Capt.  H.  If  I  were  to  judge  of  your  temper  by 
your  looks,  my  dear,  I  should  say  it  was  uncom 
monly  sweet,  this  morning. 

Miss  M.  A  truce  with  compliment;  I  must,  in 
reason,  renounce  dear  flattery  after  marriage. 

Capt.  H.  To  flattery  you  never  paid  court;  but 
the  language  of  the  heart  and  the  world  will  some 
times  resemble.  I  ought,  however,  to  praise  your 
temper,  for  I  am  come  to  try  it,  and  give  you  a 
noble  opportunity  of  exerting  its  benevolence. 
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Mm  M.  A  benevolence  yon  certainly  doubt  by 
tliis  studied  eulogium. 

Capt.  H.  1  might,  did  I  not  know  it  well.     In 
short,  I  have  taken  the  strangest  step  this  morning — 
Miss  M.  What  step,  for  heaven's  sake? 
Capt.  H.  In  regard  to  a  lady. 
Miss  M.  Not  another  wife,  I  hope  ? 
Capt.  H.  No,  only  a  mistress. 
Miss  M.  Oh  !  a  trifle,  a  trifle ! 
Capt.  H.   You  may  laugh,  madam,  but  I   am 
serious.     In  plain  English,  Woodville  has  a  mis 
tress  he  dotes  on  so  madly,  as  even  to  intend  mar 
rying  her.     Imagining  her,  like  most  of  her  stamp, 
only  an  artful  interested  creature,  I  paid  her  a  visit 
as  a  stranger,  with  an  ofl'er  which  must  have  un 
veiled  her  heart  had  it  been  base  ;  but  I  found  her, 
on  the  contrary,  a  truly  noble-minded  girl,  and  far 
above  her  present  situation,  which  she  earnestly 
wishes  to  quit.  In  short,  my  dear,  I  thought  it  pru 
dent  to  part  them;  and,  in  your  name,  offered  her 
an  asylum. 

Miss  M.  In  my  name !  you  amaze  me,  Mr.  Har- 
court!  Would  you  associate  your  wife  with  a  kept 
mistress?  bring  such  an  acquisition  into  the  house 
of  Lord  Glenmore,  and  deprive  Woodville  of,  per 
haps,  his  only  reason  for  not  interfering  with  us  ? 
Do  you  think  I  credit  this  sudden  acquaintance  1 

Capt.H.  I  deceived  myself,  I  find;  I  thought 
you  above  such  low  suspicion. 

Miss  M.  Yes,  yes,  I  can  make  distinctions  more 
clearly  than  you  wished.  You  must  excuse  mv  in 
terference  in  this  affair,  sir ;  and  let  me  hint  to  you, 
that  your  own  will  do  as  little  credit  to  your  heart 
as  to  your  understanding. 

Capt.H.  Mighty  well,  madam!  go  on.  Settle 
this  with  respect  to  yourself,  but  do  not  be  con 
cerned  about  me  ;  for,  in  one  word,  if  you  cannot 
resolve  on  protecting  this  poor  unfortunate,  I  will. 
Miss  M.  That  must  not  be  ;  yet  his  warmth  alarms 
me.  (Aside.)  Nay,  but,  my  dear,  think  deliberately. 
Supposing  her  all  you  say,  the  world  judges  bv 
actions,  not  thoughts,  and  will  bury  her  merit  in 
her  situation. 

Capt.  H.  It  is  that  T;ruel  argument  perpetuates 
error  in  so  many  of  your  frail  sex.  Be  the  first  to 
rise  above  it.  That  you  are  in  Lord  Glenmore's 
house,  will  be  your  justification,  both  to  the  world 
and  himself;  for  what  but  a  generous  motive  can 
actuate  you?  In  my  eyes,  my  dear  Sophia,  virtue 
never  looks  so  lovely  as  when  she  stretches  out  her 
hand  to  the  fallen. 

Miss  M.  Oh,  Harcourt!  I  am  ashamed  of  my 
suspicion ;  I  ought  to  have  known  all  the  candour 
and  generosity  of  your  heart,  and  received,  in  a 
moment,  the  unhappy  woman  it  patronised  ;  yet,  at 
this  crisis  in  our  own  affairs,  to  run  the  chance  of 
further  exasperating  my  benefactor — 

Capt.  H.  I  am  not  to  learn  that  friendship  and 
love  have  been  mere  masks  to  fraud  and  folly  in  the 
great  world.  No  one  would  blame  me,  were  I  to 
suffer  Woodville  to  ruin  himself,  as  the  shortest 
way  of  fixing  my  own  fortune,  and  obtaining  my 
lord's  approbation  of  your  choice.  But  I  know  not 
how  it  happened,  that  when  a  mere  boy,  I  took  it 
into  my  head,  truth  was  as  much  to  the  purpose  as 
lying;  and  as  I  never  got  into  more  scrapes  than 
others,  why  I  still  pursue  my  system,  and  prefer 
honour  to  art.  Then,  if  we  fail,  we  have  something 
better  to  console  us  than  a  pond  or  pistol ;  and  if  we 
succeed,  what  is  there  wanting  to  our  happiness? 
Miss  M.  How  do  you  mean  to  manage  her  escape  ? 
Capt.  H.  That,  my  dearest,  is  the  difficulty.  I 
found  she  had  seen  you  ;  and,  therefore,  was  obliged, 
to  satisfy  her  of  my  honour,  by  assuring  her  you 
would  call  for  her  in  person. 

Miss  M.  Very  well ;  we  must  carefully  watch 
our  opportunity.  You  dine  here.  The  word  of 
command  you  are  accustomed  to  obey,  but  you 
must  now  become  obedient  to  the  look ;  for  you 
know  I  have  my  difficulties,  however  strong  my 
desire  of  obliging  you.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  III.— SCENE  l.—The-Hall. 
Enter  VANE,  looking  about. 

Vane.  Heyday  !  sure,  his  old-fashioned  lordship 
has  not  employed  two  of  us  on  one  errand!  An  old 
man  has  been  hovering  about  madam's  house,  and 
has  followed  me  here,  without  my  knowing  what  to 
make  of  him.  However,  ears,  befriend  me ! 

[Retires,  listening. 

Enter  GOVERNOR  UARCOURT,  followed  by  his  black 
Servants  soon  after. 

Gov.  H.  Here,  Anthony,  Pompey,  Caesar!  you 
dogs  !  be  ready  to  attend  my  lord  and  me  on  a  little 
expedition.  Mo,  no  flambeaus,  boobies!  the  chaste 
miss,  Diana,  will  surely  take  a  spiteful  pleasure  iu 
lighting  us  to  catch  another  kind  of  miss.  And,  do 
ye  hear?  not  one  syllable  of  the  when,  where,  or 
how,  except  you  intend  to  dangle  ou  one  string,  like 
a  bunch  of  black  grapes.  (  Talks  to  them  apart.) 
Enter  GREY. 

Grey.  It  is  here,  I  am  at  length  informed,  the 
father  of  this  abandoned  seducer  resides.  Yet, 
what  redress  can  poverty  hope  from  pride  ?  Surely, 
however,  for  his  own  sake,  he  will  assist  me  in 
regaining  the  poor  girl,  and  afterwards  prevent 
the  wretch  from  pursuing  her!  There,  I  suppose, 
he  is. — My  lord !  [with  my  lord  ? 

Gov.H.  Well,   old  Sturdy!  what  do  you  want 

Grey.  Good  heaven!  the  father  of  Cecilia!  (Aside) 

Vane.  Eh  !  indeed  !     (Aside.) 

Grey.  Oh  !  how  my  heart  misgives  me  !  Perhaps 
this  base  Woodville,  her  very  brother — (Aside.) 

Gov.  H.  What,  is  the  old  man  ill  ?  Sure  I  know 
this  honest — it  is  not — yet  it  is — Grey  ? 

Grey.  The  same,  indeed,  my  lord.  [court. 

Gov.H.  No  my  lord  to  me,  man  ;  my  name  is  Har- 

Grey.  Blessed  be  heaven  for  that,  however! 

Gov.H.  Be  not  righteous  overmuch  ;  for  that 
my  name  is  Harcourt  I  do  not  reckon  among  the 
first  favours  of  heaven.  But,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  per 
haps  you  thought  I  had  no  name  at  all  by  this  time? 
Faith,  I  put  a  pretty  trick  upon  —Well,  well,  well ! 
You  may  retire  till  my  lord  is  ready.  \To  theblacks, 
who  go  off.~\  I  am  a  riddle,  honest  Grey!  but  now 
I  am  come  to  expound  myself,  and  make  thy  for 
tune  into  the  bargain.  It  is  many  a  long  day  since 
I  saw  old  England  ;  but  at  last  I  am  come  home 
with  a  light  heart  and  a  heavy  purse,  design  to 
fetch  up  my  Cicely,  give  her  and  my  money  to  the 
honestest  fellow  I  can  find,  and  grow  old  amid  a 
rosy  race  of  Britons,  springing  from  a  stem  reared 
after  my  own  fashion.  There's  news  for  you,  my 
honest  friend ! 

Grey.  Alas !  how  Httle  will  he  think  I  deserve 
his  favour  when  he  hears  my  account  of  her  !  And 
how  can  I  shock  a  parent,  with  what  too  severely 
shocks  even  myself?  (Aside.) 

Gov.  H.  What,  silent,  man  !  ha,  ha,  ha!  I  can't 
but  laugh  to  think  how  foolish  you  looked  at  the 
second  year's  end,  when  no  allowance  came ;  but 
that  was  my  own  contrivance  ;  all  done  on  purpose, 
my  good  old  soul !  and  now  it  will  come  in  a  lump ; 
there's  the  whole  difference.  Well,  and  so  my 
dame  made  her  a  pattern  of  housewifery,  eh? — 
'Od!  I  don't  intend  to  touch  another  pickle  or  pre 
serve  that  is  not  of  my  little  Cicely's  own  doing  ; 
and  I'll  build  her  a  dairy,  with  every  bowl  and 
churn  of  silver  ! — Zounds,  it  shall  be  a  finer  sight 
than  the  Tower  of  London  !  and  we'll  set  up  dame 
Deborah's  statue  before  it,  like  queen  Anne's  in 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard. — But  why  doesn't  enjoy 
this  discovery,  man?  Art  afraid  I  shall  take  her 
fromthee?  Oh!  never  think  of  that ;  for  thou 
shall  bless  every  pie  she  makes  ;  ay,  and  taste  it 
afterwards,  old  Pudding-sleeves! 

Grey.  Ah,  sir!     (Sighs.) 

Gov.H.  Eh  !  Zounds!  what  dost  mean?  Sure 
my  Cicely  isn't  dead? 

Grey.  No,  not  dead,  sir. 

Gov.H.  She's  very  near  it  then,  I  suppose? 

Grey.  No,  sir. 

Gov.H.  No,  sir?    Then  what  the  devil  do  you 
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mean,  by  alarming  me  thus  with  your  "  No,  sirs,' 
after  all? 

Grey.  Alas!  is  there  no  greater  evil? 
Gov.H.  None  that  I  know  of;  but  your  whole 
fraternity  are  not  more  like  ravens  in  colour  than 
note.     Come,  let  us  know  what  this  mighty  evil  is 
Grey.  For  years   did  she   increase  in  goodness 
as  in  beauty;  the  charm  of  every  young  heart,  and 
the  sole  comfort  of  those  old  ones,  to  whom  heaven 
and  man  seemed  to  have  consigned  her  for  ever. 
Gov.  H.  Well,  I'd  a  little  bird  told  me  all  this 
Grey.  About  a  twelvemonth  ago,  during  a  little 
absence  of  mine,  a  young  man   of  fashion   intro 
duced  himself  into  my  house  ;  and  my  wife  being 
void  of  suspicion,  and  the  dear  girl  uninstructed 
iu  the  ways  of  this  bad  world — 

Gov.H.  The  dog  betrayed  her !— And  is  this 
your  care,  you  old — and  that  ignoramus,  your 
wife?  Zounds,  lam  in  such  a  fury!  I  want  to 
know  no  more  of  her  infamous  conduct.  'Od  !  I 
am  strangely  tempted  to  have  you  strangled  this 
moment,  as  a  just  reward  for  your  negligence ; 
and  so  bury  the  secret  with  you. 

Grey.  It  is  as  effectually  buried  already,  sir.  I 
love  the  dear  unhappy  girl  too  well  ever  to  tell  her 
heaven  gave  her  to  such  a  father. 

Gov.  H.  Yes,  yes,  you  are  better  suited  to  the — 
I  hope  she  pays  for  this  severely  !  You  make  her 
stand  in  a  white  sheet,  to  be  pointed  at  by  the 
whole  village  every  Sunday,  to  be  sure  ? 

Grey.  Alas,  sir!  she  put  it  out  of  my  power 
even  to  forgive  her. 

Gov.H.  Forgive  her!  forgive  her,  truly! 
Grey.  By  flying  immediately  from  her  only 
friend.  Infirm  and  poor,  I  struggled  with  the 
joint  evils  till  now  ;  when,  having  collected  enough 
to  support  me,  I  walked  up  in  search  of  her.  It 
was  only  yesterday  I  discovered  her  in  a  splendid 
coach,  which  I  traced  to  her  house. 

Gov.H.  A  house?  I  shall  run  mad  entirely  !  A 
coach  1  Why,  dare  the  little  brazen-face  pretend 
to  elegance,  when  I  took  such  pains  to  quench 
eyery  spark  of  gentility  in  her? 

Grey.  In  the  neighbourhood  I  discovered  the 
name  of  her  seducer  ;  and  in  seeking  him,  met 
with  you. — Moderate  your  passion,  sir.  Reflect! 
"When  age  is  frail,  what  can  we  expect  in  youth? 
Shall  man  desert  humanity? 

Gov.  H.  So,  so,  so  !  Now  I  am  to  be  tortured 
with  your  preaching.  I  renounce  the  unworthy 
little  slut.  I  have  no  friend — no  daughter — no 
anything. — 'Od  !  I  would  sooner  build  an  hospital 
for  idiots,  like  Swift,  and  endow  it  with  all  my 
fortune,  than  bestow  it  on  one  who  thus  perverts 
reason.  Harkye,  sir !  forget  the  way  to  this  house 
— forget  you  ever  saw  my  face ! — Would  I  had 
never  seen  your's!  For  if  you  dare  to  send  her 
whining  to  me,  I'll  torment  you  with  every  plague 
power,  wealth,  law,  or  even  lawyers,  can  set  in 
motion.  By  heaven,  I  abjure  the  audacious  little 
wretch  for  ever!  and  will  sooner  return  to  India, 
and  bury  my  gold  with  those  from  whom  it  was 
taken,  than  bestow  a  single  shilling  on  her,  when 
she  loses  her  coach  and  her  house. 

Grey.  (Contemptuously.)  And  I  will  sooner  want 
a  shilling,  than  suffer  her  to  waste  her  youth  in  a 
state  which  will  render  her  age  an  insupportable 
burden.  Fear  not,  sir,  ever  seeing  her  or  me 
again;  for  the  bosom  which  reared,  will  joyfully 
receive  her,  nor  further  embitter  her  remaining 
days  with  the  knowledge  she  was  born  the  equal 
of  her  undoer,  and  deprived  herself  of  all  those- 
blessings  heaven  only  hid,  never  denied  her.  [Exit. 
Gov.  H.  Who  would  have  a  daughter?  Zounds! 
I  am  as  hot  as  if  I  were  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta! 
If  miss  bad  only  married  a  lout,  from  ignorance  of 
her  birth,  I  could  have  forgiven  it ;  but  her  puppy 
being  of  fashion,  the  papers  will  get  hold  of  it,  and 
I  shall  be  paragraphed  into  purgatory.  Fools  can 
turn  wits  on  these  occasions;  and,  "  A  certain 
Governor  and  his  daughter,"  will  set  the  erinners 


in  motion  from  Piccadilly  to  Aldgate.  This  inso 
lent  old  fellow  too !  I  need  not  wonder  where  she 
got  her  courage  :  not  but  I  like  his  spirit.  'Od  !  I 
like  it  much  ;  it  proves  his  innocence.  What  the 
devil  did  I  drive  him  away  for?  Here,  dogs,  run 
after  that  old  man  in  black,  and  order  him  to  re 
turn  to  me  this  moment. 

Enter  LORD  GLENMORE. 

Lord  G.  And  now,  brother,  I  am  ready  for  you. 
Gov.H.  Yes;  and  now,  brother,  I  have  something 
else  to  mind  ;  and  my  servants  moreover —  [Exit. 
Lord  G.  What  new  whim  can  this  troublesome 
mortal  have  taken   into   his  head?  (A   rapping  at 
the  door.)  I  am  not  at  home,  remember.     I  have 
disposed  of  Woodville  for  a  few  hours  upon  pre 
tence  of  business   in    the  city,  which  will  give  me 
time  to  prosecute  my  scheme  upon  his  lady. 
Enter  Miss  MORTIMER,  with  CECILIA,  in  mourning. 
Miss  M.  Nay,  as  to  that  circumstance — Bless 
me,  here's  my  lord!     (Apart.) 

Cecil.  My  lord!  Good  heavens,  I  shall  sink  into 
the  earth  !  ( Apart.) 

Miss  M.  He  can  never  guess  at  you  :  recover, 
my  dear  creature !  (Apart. ) 

Lord  G.  Is  the  lady  indisposed,  Miss  Mortimer? 
Miss  M.  Yes,  mv  lord ;  that  is,  no — I  don't 
know  what  I  am  saying.  She  has  been  ill  lately, 
and  riding  has  a  little  overcome  her,  that's  all. — 
Struggle  to  keep  up,  for  heaven's  sake  and  your 
own.  ( Apart  to  Cecilia.) 

Cecil.    Impossible!     (Faints.) 
LordG.  Warner!  drops   and   water,  in   a  mo 
ment.     How  beautiful  she  is !  her  features  are  ex- 
quisitively  tine. 

MissM.  They  are  thought  so,  my  lord. 
Lord  G.  Her  pulse  returns  ;  she  revives. 
Cecil.  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam  !  My  lord  too ! 
I  am  shocked  to  have  occasioned  so  much  trouble. 
Miss  M.  Absurd  to  apologize  for  the  infirmity  of 
nature  :  my  lord,  I  assure  you,  was  quite  anxious — 
Lord  G.  The  man  must  surely  have  lost  eyery 
sense  who  can  see  this  lady,  even  when  deprived 
of  her's,  without  emotion  :  but  to  me  the  languor 
of  illness  had  ever  something  peculiarly  interest 
ing.     I  wonder  who  this   elegant  creature  is  !  her 
hand  seems  to  tremble  strangely.     (Aside.) 
Cecil.  Oh,  madam  ! — 

Miss  M.  Silence  and  recollection  alone  can  se 
cure  you  from  suspicion  ;  I  confess  I  relied  on  his 
absence.  (Apart  to  Cecilia.) 

Re-enter  COVER  NOR  HARCOURT. 
Gov.  H.  He  won't  return,  eh  ?  'Od !  I  like  the 
old  Cambrian  the  better  for  it.  I  have  fired  his 
Welsh  blood  finely.  Why,  what  a  blockhead  was 
I,  not  to  go  after  him  myself?  Methinks  I  should 
like  to  know  miss  when  I  meet  her  in  her  coach 
too.  Um  !  did  he  not  tell  me  something  of  tracing 
the  seducer  into  this  house?  Woodville  s  mistress, 
by  everything  contrary!  'Od!  I  shall  seize  the 
gipsy  with  redoubled  satisfaction !  But  I  must 
keep  my  own  counsel,  'or  my  old  beau  of  a  brother 
will  roast  me  to  death  on  my  system  of  education. 
Eh!  who  has  he  got  there?  (Cecilia  rises.)  A 
pretty  lass,  faith  !  Ah!  there  is  the  very  thing  I 
admire  ;  there  is  gentility,  without  the  fantastical 
flourishes  of  fashion!  just  the  very  air  I  hoped  my 
minx  would  have  had. 

[Lord  Glenmore,  having  led  off  Cecilia,  returns. 
Lord  G.  I  don't  know  how,  but  my  inclination 
to  this  business  is  over.     I  think  I'll  let  the  matter 
alone  at  present. 

Gov.  H.  The  devil  you  will !  why,  by  to-mor 
row,  Woodville  may  have  married  her. 

Lord  G.  D'ye  think  so?  well  then,  let's  go. 
Gov.  H.  What  d'ye  intend  to  do  with  her,  pray? 
Lord  G.  I  won't  trust  this  weathercock  till  all  is 
safe.  (Aside.)  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  her,  so 
she  is  out  of  my  way :  send  her  to  Bridewell  perhaps . 
Gov.  H.    To  Bridewell,    truly  ?    No,  that  you 
sha'n't,  neither.     Why,  who  knows  but  the  fault 
mav  be  all  that  young  Rakehell,  your  son's? 


SCENE  2.] 

Lord  G.  My  son's,  sir!  let  me  tell  you,  I  have 
not  bred  him  in  such  a  manner. 

Gov.  H.  Oh  !  if  breeding  were  any  security  — 
Zounds,  I  shall  betray  all  by  another  word.  (Aside.) 

LordG.  What  now  can  have  changed  you  1  But 
you  are  more  inconstant  than  our  climate.  Did  you 
ever  know  one  minute  what  you  should  think  tiie 
next?  However,  to  satisfy  your  scruples,  I  in 
tend  to  despatch  her  to  a  nunnery  ;  and  if  that  don't 
please  you,  take  charge  of  her  yourself.  [Exeunt. 

Vane.  (Comes  forward.)  Ha,  ha,  ha!  why  this 
would  make  a  comedy  !  And  so,  of  all  birds  in 
the  air,  his  dignified  lordship  has  pitched  on  me 
for  the  husband  of  the  Governor's  daughter  and  his 
own  niece  !  Well,  if  I  can  but  go  through  with 
this,  it  will  be  admirable!  Thanked  by  one  for 
making  my  fortune,  and  safe  from  the  anger  of  all. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Woodville,  sir,  is  just  gone  into  the 
house  you  bade  me  watch.  [Exit. 

Vane.  The  devil  he  is  !  why  then  I  must  consign 

my  intended  to  him   for  one  night  more,  and  per 

suade  my  lord  to   delay  our  seizure  till  morning  ; 

for,  to  meet  with  him,  would  certainly  produce  an 

agreement   of  all   parties,  and  a  marriage  which 

would  never  enrol  my  name  in  the  family  pedigree, 

or  Govenior's  will.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.  —  Cecilia's  Dressing-room. 

Enter  WoODVILLE. 

Wood.  Thanks  to  that  dear  lawyer's  lucky  ab 
sence,  I  have  a  few  happy  hours,  my  love,  to 
spend  with  thee.  (Looks  at  her  clothes.)  Already 
retired  1  sure  I  have  not  left  my  key  in  the  garden- 
gate  :  no,  here  it  is.  (Rings  the  bell.)  Nobody  an 
swer!  I  don't  understand  this.  Perhaps  I  shall 
disturb  her:  I'll  steal  into  her  chamber.  (Goes  off, 
and  presently  returns  ,  disordered.)  Not  there  !  her 
clothes  too,  the  same  she  had  on  last  !  Oh!  my 
heart  misgives  me.  But  where  are  all  the  servants? 
(Rings  very  violently.)  Bridget!  Robert!  Jacob! 

Re-enter  BRIDGET,  with  her  hat  on. 
Bridget,  what's  become  of  your  lady  1 

Brid.  Really,  sir,  I  can't  say.  Don't  yon  know  ? 

Wood.  If  I  did  I  shouldn't  have  asked  you. 

Brid.  (After  a  little  pause.)  "Why  sure,  sir,  my 
lady  has  not  run  away  ;  and  yet  something  runs  in 
my  head  as  if  she  had.  I  thought  that  spark  came 
for  no  good  to-day. 

Wood.  What  spark,  girl? 

Brid.  Why,  just  after  you  went  away,  comes  a 
young  man,  a  monstrous  genteel  one,  and  very 
handsome,  too,  I  must  needs  say,  with  fine  dark 
eys,  and  a  fresh  colour. 

Wood.  D  —  n  his  colour  !  tell  me  his  business. 

Brid.  So  he  axed  for  my  lady,  and  would  not 
tell  me  what  he  wanted  :  I  came  with  her,  however; 
but  she  no  sooner  set  eyes  on  him,  than  she  sent  me 
out  ;  which  argufied  no  good,  you'll  say  ;  and  be 
fore  I  could  possibly  come  back,  though  I  ran  as 
fast  as  ever  my  legs  could  carry  me,  he  was  gone, 
and  she  writing,  and  crying  for  dear  life  ;  but  that 
was  no  news,  so  I  did  not  mind  it  :  and  when  she 

ve  me  leave  to  go  to  the  play,  thought  no  more 
arm  than  the  child  unborn. 

Wood.  It  must  be  a  scheme  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  I  am  the  dupe  of  a  dissembling,  ungrateful  — 
Oh,  Cecilia  !  (  Throws  himself  in  a  chair.) 

Brid.  If  I  was  as  you,  sir,  I  would  not  fret 
about  her  ;  there  is  not  a  lady  in  the  land  would 
slight  a  gentleman  so  handsome  and  sweet-temper 
ed  :  I  scorns  to  flatter,  for  my  part.  Inferials 
mustn't  direct  their  betters  ;  but  had  I  been  in  my 
lady's  place,  a  king  upon  his  throne  would  not 
have  tempted  me.  Handsome  him  that  handsome 
does,  say  I  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  did  handsome  by 
ker  ;  for  if  she  could  have  eat  gold,  she  might  have 
had  it.  He  might  take  some  notice,  truly.  (Aside.) 

Wood.  Where  was  she  writing!  (Starting  up.) 
Brid.  In  the  little   drawing-room,    sir.     [Exit 
Woodvitte.~\     This  ridiculous  love  turns  people's 
brains,  I  think.    I  am  sure  I  said  enough  to  open 
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his  eyes :  but  may  be,  I  don't  look  so  handsome, 
because  I  am  not  so  fine.  Eh  !  a  thought  strikes 
me  :  my  lady  is  gone,  that's  plain  ;  back  she  will 
not  come  is  as  plain.  (Gathers  together  Cecilia's 
elegant  clothes.)  I'll  put  on  these,  and  he'll  think 
she  gave  'em  to  me ;  then  he  may  find  out  I  am 
as  pretty  as  she;  if  not — he  and  I  are  of  very  dif 
ferent  opinions.  [  Exit. 
Re-enter  WOODVILLE,  more  disordered. 

Wood.  Cruel,  ungrateful,  barbarous  girl!  to 
forsake  me  the  very  moment  I  was  resolving  to  sa 
crifice  everything  to  her.  But  'tis  just :  first  dupes 
to  the  arts  of  man,  the  pupil  soon  knows  how  to 
foil  him  at  his  owu  weapons.  Perhaps  the  disco 
very  .is  fortunate.  In  a  short  time,  I  must  have 
borne  the  whole  disgrace  of  her  ill  conduct,  and 
my  father's  resentment  had  the  bitterest  aggrava 
tion.  But  is  she  indeed  gone?  and  will  continual 
to-morrows  come,  without  one  hope  to  render  them 
welcome?  [Enter  JACOB.]  Where's  your  lady  ? 

Jacob.  'Las  a  deazy,  how  can  I  tell,  zur? 

Wood.  Where  are  all  your  fellows? 

Jacob.  Abroad,  making  haliday.  [leave? 

TFoorf.  When  did  you  go  out?  who  gave  you 

Jacob.  My  leady,  her  own  zelf;  and  I'll  tell  you 
how  'tware.  Arter  dinner,  I  geed  her  a  noate ;  and 
when  zhe  had  red  un,  she  axed  me  if  zo  be  as  how 
I  had  ever  zeed  the  lions?  Zoa,  I  told  hernoa; 
nor  no  mour  I  never  did.  Zoa,  zhe  geed  me  half  a 
crown,  and  bid  me  goa  and  make  myself  happy.  I 
thought  it  ware  desperate  koind  of  her;  zoa  I  went 
and  zeed  the  huge  creturs;  and  arter,  only  stopped 
a  bit  to  peap  at  the  Moniment,  and  hay  my  fortin 
tuold  by  conjurer  in  theOld  Bailey  ;  and  aw  zaid — 

Wood.  What  the  devil  does  it  signify  to  me  what 
he  said?  Harkye,  sir  !  I  see  in  your  face  you  know 
more  of  your  mistress. 

Jacob.  Dang  it,  then,  my  feace  do  lie  hugely. 

Wood.  Tell  me  the  whole  truth,  villain!  or  I'll 
stab  you  to  the  heart  this  instant.  (Draws.) 

Jacob.  (Kneels.)  I  wull,  zur,  indeed  I  wnll ; 
doan't  j-e  terrify  me  zoa !  I  do  forget  everything  in 
the  whole  world.  [ing  you. 

Wood.  Be  sincere,  and  depend  upon  my  reward- 

Jacob.  Why,  I  wish  I  meay  die  this  maument, 
if  conjurer  did  not  zay  I  should  lose  my  pleace  ! 
nay,  aw  do  verily  think  aw  zaid  zomething  o'my 
being  put  in  fear  o'my  loife.  Loard  knaws!  I  little 
thought  how  zoon  his  words  would  come  to  pass. 

Wood.  Will  you  dally? 

Jacob.  Zoa,  as  I  zaid,  zur,  when  I  com'd  hnome 
again,  I  found  all  the  duors  aupen,  and  not  a  zoul 
to  be  zeed. 

Wood.  This  fellow  can  never  mean  to  impose  on 
me,  and  I  must  think  it  a  planned  affair.  (Aside.) 
While  I  was  in  the  country,  Jacob,  did  your  mis 
tress  see  much  company  ?  [gentlewomen. 

Jacob.  Cuompany;  noa,  not   to    speak  an — not 

Wood.  Gentlewomen,  blockhead  !  why,  had  she 

Jacob.  Anan  !  [any  male  visitors? 

Wood.  I  must  brain  thee  at  last,  booby !  Did 
any  men  come  to  see  her,  then  ? 

Jacob.  Oh  yes,  zur,  yes — two  gentlemen  com'd 
almost  every  deay. 

Wood.  How!  two  gentlemen?  I  shall  run  dis 
tracted  !  Young  and  handsome? 

Jacob.  Not  auver  young,  zur,  nor  aaver  hand 
some  ;  but  drest  muortal  foine. 

Wood.  So,  they  came  almost  every  day?  Very 
pretty,  indeed,  Miss  Cecilia !  Was  you  never 
called  up  while  they  staid?  Did  they  come  toge- 

Jacob.  Aloane.     "  [ther,  or  alone? 

Wood.  I  thought  as  much ;  yes,  I  thought  as 
much.  But  were  you  never  called  up,  Jacob  ? 

Jacob.  Yes,  zur,  when  one  aw  um  ware  here 
one  deay,  I  ware  caal'd  up  for  zomethiug  or  other. 

Wood.  Why  don't  you  go  on  ?  I  am  on  the  rack  ! 

Jacob.  Don't  ye  look  so  muortal  angry,  then  ! 

Wood.  Well,  well,  I  won't,  my  good  fellow  !, 
There's  money  for  thy  honesty. 

Jacob.  Well ;  there  aw  ware — 
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Wood.  Speak  out  freely,  you  can  tell  me  nothing 
worse  than  I  imagine ;  you  won't  shock  me  in  the 
least;  not  at  all. 

Jacob.  Well ;  theare  aw  ware  pleaying  on  that 
theare  music-thing  like  a  coffin,  and  madam  ware 
a  zinging  to  un  like  any  blackbird. 

Wood.    A  music-master!     Is  that   all,   booby? 

Jacob.  Yes  ;  but  t'other,  zur.  [Jacob  ? 

Wood.  Ay,  I  had  forgot;  what  of  him,    good 

Jacob.  I  ware  never  caalled  up  while  aw  steay'd; 

zoa  (I  can't  but  zeay  I  had  a  curiosity  to  knaw 

what  brought  he  here)  one  deay,  I  peaped  through 

the  keay-hoole,  and  zeed  un — (Titters.) — I  shull 

ne'er  forgeat.  [rage  and  suspense. 

Wood.  Tell  me  this  instant,  or  I  shall  burst  with 

Jacob.  Screaping  on  a  leetle  viddle,  no  bigger 

than  my  hond  ;  while  madam  ware  a  huolding  out 

her  quoats,  and  danzing  all  round  the  room,  zoa. 

Wood.  Why,  I  believe   the  impudent  bumpkin 

dares  to  jest  with  my  misery !  and  yet  I  have  no 

other  avenue  ;  for  the  rest  1  fear  are  knaves,  and 

he  seems  only   a  fool.  (Aside.)  And  are  these  all 

that  came,  Jacob? 

Jacob.  Noa,  thare  ware  one  moare,  zur  ;  a  leetle 
mon  in  a  black  quoat ;  but  aw  only  cuom'd  now 
and  tan. 

Wood.  A  disguise,  no  doubt!  Yes,  yes,  they 
were  artful  enough.  (Aside.) 

Jacob.  And  zoa,  arter  he'd  done  wi'  my  leady, 
aw  did  zhut  biz  zelf  up  wi'  Bridget;  and  zoa  I 
ax'd  her  all  about  un,  and  zhe  zaid  az  how  aw 
coom'd  to  teeach  madam  to  turn  themrain  great 
round  balls,  allbleue,  and  red,  and  yaller,  that  do 
slond  by  the  books,  and  lamed  zhe  to  wroite. 

Wood.  Yes,  yes;  Mrs.  Bridget  was  in  all  her 
secrets,  I  don't  doubt.  If  that  fellow  in  black 
comes  here  again,  keep  him,  if  you  value  your 
life,  and  send  for  me.  I  know  not  what  to  do  or 
think,  and  must  renew  my  search,  though  hopeless 
of  success.  [Exit. 

Jacob.  Dang  it!  but  he's  in  a  desperate  teak- 
ing  !  Rabbit  me,  but  I  ware  muortally  afeard  aw 
un  too,  for  aw  flurish'd  hiz  zword  az  yeazy  az  I 
could  a  cudgel.  I  do  think  conjurer  moight  as 
well  ha'  tould  me  madam  would  ha'  run  away, 
while  aw  ware  abeout  it,  and  then  I  moight  ha' 
run'd  away  first.  [Exit. 

Enter  GREY. 

Grey.  At  length,  I  have  gained  entrance  into  this 
house  of  shame,  which  now,  alas!  contains  my 
darling  Cecilia;  plunged  in  vice,  and  lost  to  every 
sentiment,  I  spent  so  many  anxious  years  in  im 
planting.  This  does  not  seein  to  be  the  abode  of 
pleasure,  nor  have  I  met  a  single  being. 

Enter  WoOPVlLLE. 

Wood.  Ha'  a  man!  and  in  black,  as  Jacob  said. 
Villain,  this  moment  is  your  last. 

Grey.  (Turning  suddenly  upon  him.)  Yes,  young 
seducer,  add  to  the  daughter's  ruin  the  father's 
murder.  Stab  my  heart,  as  you  already  have  my 
happiness.  [speak  to  him. 

Wood.  Alas!  was  this  her  visitor?  I  dare  not 
Grey.  Embosomed  by  affluence,  exalted  by  title, 
peace  still  shall  be  far  from  thy  heart;  for  thou, 
with  the  worst  kind  of  avarice,"  hast,  by  specious 
pretences,  wrested  from  poverty  its  last  dear  pos 
session — virtue. 

Wood.  Pierced  to  the  soul,  as  I  am  by  your  re 
proaches,  I  dare  appeal  to  Cecilia  herself  for  a  testi 
mony  of  my  contrition.  How  shall  I  convince  you? 
Grey.  Hardly  by  a  life  of  repentance.  But  I  de 
base  myself  to  exchange  a  word  with  you.  Give 
me  back  my  Cecilia!  Ruined  as  she  is,  I  yet 
would  recover  her  !  Give  her  back  then  to  a  father 
you  first  taught  her  to  fear,  and  an  habitation  too 
humble  for  any  but  the  good  to  be  happy  in. 

Wood.  Alas,  sir!  can  you  trifle  with  my  misery? 
Do  you  give  her  back  to  the  wretch  who  cannot 
survive  her  loss.  Let  me  owe  her  hand  to  your 
bounty,  though  her  heart  to  her  own.  Did  vou 
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[ACT  IV. 

Grey.  Oh!  most  accomplished  villain!  but  think 
not  to  dupe  me  too.  [since  morning? 

Wood.  Who  but  you  can  have  robbed  me  of  her 

Grey.  Shallow  artifice ! 

Wood.  Hear  me,  sir !  and  even  believe  me,  when 
I  solemnly  swear  I  have  deeply  repented  my  crime, 
and  offered  her  all  the  reparation  in  my  power ;  but 
since  then — 

Grey.  What  since  then  ?  [has  fled  ! 

Wood.  Either  by  your  means,  or  some  other,  she 

Grey.  Impossible ! 

Wood.  'Tis  true,  by  heaven ! 

Grey.  Perhaps  while  you  are  thus  ingeniously 
deluding  me,  she  indeed  flies.  Study  some  other 
deception,  while  I  examine  the  whole  house,  for 
nothing  else  can  convince  me.  [Exit. 

Wood.  Surely,  this  injured  venerable  man  was 
sent  by  heaven  to  complete  my  misfortunes !  My 
passions  subside,  but  only  into  a  vague  horror  and 
despondency,  even  more  dreadful !  If  with  rash 
hand  she  has  shortened  her  days,  what  remain  of 
mine  will  be,  indeed,  all  her  father  predicts ! 
(  Walks  by  the  toilette.)  Ha,  a  letter  ! 
Re-enter  GREY. 

Grey.  A  total  loneliness  in  the  house  ! 

Wood.  Now,  sir,  be  convinced.  I  have  just 
found  a  letter  from  her. 

Grey.  This  cannot  be  the  invention  of  a  moment. 
(Aside.)  Let  me  read  it ;  it  is  indeed  her  hand. 
(Reads.)  "  Receive  this  as  my  last  farewell.  Provi 
dence  has  unexpectedly  sent  me  a  friend,  whose  pro 
tection  /  dare  accept ;  and  time  may,  perhaps,  subdue 
a  passion  which  seems  interwoven  with  my  being. 
Forget  me,  I  entreat;  and  seek  that  happiness  with 
another,!  can  never  hope  to  bestow  or  partake.  Con 
soled  only  by  reflecting,  that  the  grief  my  error  occa 
sions,  is  inferior  to  that  I  should  have  felt,  had  I, 
by  an  ungenerous  use  of  my  power,  made  you,  in  turn, 
my  victim.  Once  more,  adieu !  A II  search  will  cer 
tainly  be  fruitless. — P.S.  In  the  cabinet  you  will  find 
your  valuable  presents  ;  and  the  key  is  in  a  dressing- 
box."  ( Woodville  snatches  the  letter,  and  bursts 
into  tears.)  Cecilia!  I  may  say,  with  tears  of  joy, 
thou  art  indeed  my  daughter!  more  dear,  if  possi 
ble  than  ever!  A  daughter  monarchs  might  con 
tend  for,  though  thy  weak  father  abjures  thee. 
May  the  friend  you  have  found  have  a  heart  but 
like  your  own.  For  yon,  young  man — but  I  leave 
you  to  your  anguish  ;  the  loss  of  such  a  woman  is  a 
sufficient  punishment. 

Wood.  Stay,  sir!  (Rises.)  By  your  holy  pro 
fession,  I  conjure  you,  stay  !  Plunge  me  not  into 
total  despair !  Though  without  a  clue  to  her  asy 
lum,  I  would  fain  believe  my  heart  will  lead  me  to 
it ;  and  let  me  then  hope  you  will  bestow  her  on  me. 

Grey.  There  is  a  something  in  your  manner, 
young  gentleman,  that  affects  me.  I  have  been 
young,  wild,  and  extravagant  myself;  and  what 
is  more  strange,  have  not  forgot  I  was  so :  my  own 
experience  proves  reformation  possible;  act  up  to 
her,  and  atone  your  error. 

Wood.  I  will  endeavour  it,  sir!  and,  oh!  could 
those  who  vet  but  waver,  know  what  has  passed  in 
my  heart  during  the  last  hour,  who  would  dare  to 
deviate?  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV.— SCENE  I.— Cecilia's  House. 
BRIDGET  discovered,  dressed  in  Cecilia's  clothes. 
£rid.  So,    I    am  ready    against  our  gentleman 
comes.     Deuce  on  him  to  run  away  last  night,  the 
moment  I  was  dressed,  and  with  an  inferial  fellow 
too!      Lard,  how   can  people  of  quality  demean 
themselves   by   keeping    company  with  inferials? 
However,  one  thing  I  am  sure  of,  he's  too  much 
on  the  fidgets  to  stay  long  away  from  our  house  ; 
and    in  the  meanwhile,  I  can  entertain  myself  ex 
tremely  well.  (Goes  to  the  toilette.)  [huome. 
Jacob.  (Without.)  I  tell  ye,  my  leady's  not  at 
Gov.H.  (Without.)   I   tell  you,   I   won't    take 
your  word  for  it ;  so  come,  my  lord,  and  see. 
Brid.  Heyday,  my  lord!  What's  the  news  now, 
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Enter  LORD  GLENMORE  and  GOVERNOR  HAR- 

COIIRT;  both  stop  short. 

Gov.H.  Oh!  I  thought  madam  had  learned 
enough  of  the  ton  to  lie  by  proxy* 

Brid.  Dear  heart,  I  am  all  of  a  twitteration  ! 
LordG.  The  vulgarity  of  the  wench  is  astonish 
ing.    (Apart.) 

Gov.H.  Um,  why,  a  little  gawky  or  so,  there's 
no  denying  it.  Here's  a  pretty  discovery,  now, 
after  all  my  projects  !  Thank  fortune,  the  secret 
is  yet  my  own,  though.  (Aside.) 

LordG.  (Advancing  to  her.)  I  ought  to  begyour 
excuse,  madam,  for  so  abrupt  an  intrusion  ;  but 
the  opportunity,  and  so  fair  a  temptation,  will,  I 
flatter  myself,  be  a  sufficient  apology. 

Brid.  He  takes  me  for  my  lady,  that's  a  sure 
thing !  oh,  this  is  charming!  (Aside.)  You  need 
not  make  no  'pologies,  my  lord  ;  inferials  never 
knows  how  to  suspect  people  of  quality  ;  but  I  un 
derstands  good  breeding  better. 

LordG.  Why,  what  a  barn-door  mawkin  it  is  ! 
(Aside.)  Your  politeness,  madam,  can  only  be 
equalled  by  your  beauty  ! 

Brid.    Dear   heart,    my    lord,    you   flatter   me. 

Lord  G.  Surely,  by  using  my  title,  she  knows  me. 
(Apart.) 

Gov.H.  Zounds!  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make 
her  know  me.  Od  !  I  shall  never  be  able  to  con 
tain  !  (Apart.) 

LordG.  I  was  afraid,  madam,  I  should  prove 
an  unwelcome  guest ;  but  beauty  like  your's — 

Brid.  Does  your  lordship  think  I  so  very  hand 
some,  then!  Lord,  how  lucky  was  my  dressing 
myself!  (Aside.) 

LordG.  Affected  idiot!  (Aside.)  I  was  afraid, 
madam,  too,  of  meeting  Woodville  here.  I  know 
not  what  to  say  to  her.  (Aside.) 

Brid.  He  has  not  been  here  this  morning;  but, 
if  he  had,  he  knows  better  than  to  ax  arter  my 
company,  I  do  assure  }7ou,  my — lordship. 

Lord  G.  I  have  been  told  he  intends  marrying 
you  ;  what  a  pity  to  monopolize  such  merit? 

Brid.  If  he  has  any  such  kind  intention,  'tis 
more  than  I  knows  of,  I  assure  you. 

LordG.  His  keeping  that  wise  resolution  from 
you,  is  some  little  comfort,  however.  (Aside.) 

Brid.  But  I  promise  ye,  I  shall  make  a  rare 
person  of  quality  ;  for  I  loves  cards,  coaches,  danc 
ing,  and  dress,  to  my  very  heart — nothing  in  the 
world  better — but  blindman's-bufi".  I  had  some 
thoughts  of  taking  a  trip  to  Sadler's  Wells  or  Fox- 
hall,  but  they  don't  begin  till  five  o'clock. 

Gov.H.  Ha,  ha!  though  she  can  hardly  spell 
out  the  ten  commandments,  she  could  break  every 
one  with  as  much  ease  and  impudence  as  if  she  had 
been  bred  in  the  ciple  of  St.  James's.  (Aside.) 

LordG.  But, madam — 

Brid.  My  lord ! 

LordG.  You  know,  allowing  Woodville  willing 
to  marry  you,  it  is  not  in  his  power  while  his  father 
Jives,  without  forfeiting  his  fortune;  the  value  of 
which,  you  doubtless  understand? 

Brid.  Oh  !  yes,  yes,  for  sartain,  my  lord. 

LordG.  Who  knows,  too,  how  far  an  incensed 
parent  may  carry  his  resentment?  He  might  find 
means  to  entrap  and  punish  you. 

Brid.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  he  entrap  me  !  that  would  be 
a  good  jest !  No,  no,  I  have  more  of  the  lady  of 
quality  than  to  be  so  easily  catched. 

Gov.H.  (Mimidng.)  He,  he,  he!  that  is  the 
only  particular  in  which  you  have  nothing  at  all  of 
the  lady  of  quality. 

Lord  G.  With  me  you  may  share  a  higher  rank 
and  larger  fortune  without  those  fears.  I  am  of 
an  age — 

Brid.  Yes,  one  may  see  that  without  being  a 
conjurer.  (Aside.)  Will  you  marry  me,  my  lord? 

LordG.  Convince  me  that  you  don't  love  this 
Woodville,  and  I  know  not  how  far  my  passion 
may  carry  me. 

Brid.  Love  him  !  Do  you  thiiik  1  knows  no  more 
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of  high  life  than  that  comes  to  ?  To  be  sure,  he  is 
a  sweet  pretty  man,  and  all  that ;  but  as  to  love,  I 
loves  nobody  half  so  well  as  myself! 

Lord  G.  Upon  my  soul,  I  believe  you,  and  wish 
he  had  the  whole  benefit  of  the  declaration.  Her 
ingratitude  is  as  shocking  as  her  ignorance,  and 
Bridewell  too  gentle  a  punishment.  (To  Gov.H.) 

Gov.H.  Then  build  a  Bridewell  large  enough  to 
contain  the  whole  sex  ;  for  the  only  difference  be 
tween  her  and  the  rest  is— this  country  mawkin 
tells  what  the  town-bred  misses  conceal.  (Apart.) 

Lord  G.  Why,  Governor,  you  are  as  testy  as  if 
you  had  the  care  of  her  education.  (Apart.) 

Gov.H.  I  the  care?  Zounds!  what  I  say  is 
merely  from  friendship  to  your  lordship.  I  hate  to 
see  you  deceive  yourself.  (Apart.)  Surely,  he  can 
never  suspect.  '(Aside.) 

Brid.  Now  I  am  ready  to  go,  my  lord. 

Gov.H.  (Roughly  snatching  her  hand.)  To  where 
you  little  dream  of,  you  vain,  affected,  presuming, 
ignorant  baggage. 

Brid.  Heyday,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  G.  Appeal  not  to  me,  base  woman.  Know 
I  am  the  father  of  that  poor  dupe,  Woodville. 

Brid.  Dear  heart !  be  ye,  indeed  ?  what  will  be 
come  of  me,  then? 

Lord  G.  And  as  a  moderate  punishment  for  your 
hypocrisy,  ambition,  and  ingratitude,  sentence 
you  to  be  shut  up  for  life  in  a  monastery. 

Brid.  O  Lord  !  among  monsters  ! 

Gov.H.  No,  ignoramus!  No,  among  nuns  ;  tho' 
they  are  but  monsters  in  human  nature,  either. 

Brid.  What,  where  they'll  cut  oft' my  hair,  and 
make  me  wear  sackcloth  next  my  skin  ? 

Gov.  H.  Yes,  if  they  leave  you  any  skin  at  all. 

Brid.  Oh  dear,  dear,  dear !  Upon  my  bended 
knees,  I  do  beg  you  won't  send  me  there  !  Why, 
I  shall  go  mallancholly ;  I  shall  make  away  with 
myself  for  sartain,  and  my  ghost  will  appear  to  you 
all  in  white. 

Gov.  H.  All  in  black,  I  rather  think  ;  for  the 
devil  a  speck  of  white  is  there  in  your  whole  com 
position. 

LordG.  Your  conduct,  wretch,  justifies  a  se 
verer  sentence.  To  seduce  him  from  his  duty  was 
crime  enough.  [indeed  I  did  not. 

Brid.  Who,  I  seduce  him  ?   I  did  not,  my  lord  j 

Lord  G.  Have  you  not  owned — 

Brid.  No,  indeed,  no  ;  that  I  wished  to  take  my 
lady's  place,  I  believe  I  did  own. 

Gov.  H.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Your  lady  !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

LordG.  Shallow  subterfuge! 

Enter  VANE,  with  Slaves. 

Vane,  is  all  ready  ?  Seize  this  woman,  and  ob 
serve  my  orders. 

Brid.  Ah,  dear  heart!  I  shall  die  away,  if  the 
blacks  do  but  touch  me.  Indeed  you  do  mistake; 
I  be  no  lady  ;  I  be  only  Bridget. 

Gov.H.  I  would  give  ten  thousand  pounds  that 
you  were  only  Bridget,  you  artful  puss !  Take  her 
away;  however  ;  and  let  us  try  how  miss  likes  rid 
ing  out  in  her  own  coach.  (Vane  and  the  Slaves 
seize  her;  she  screams.)  [Enter  JACOB.] 

Jacob.  Why,  what  a  dickens  be  ye  all  at  here? 
Zoa,  what's  my  leady  theare? 

Lord  G.  See  there  now  !  Oh,  the  artful  Jezebel ! 

Brid.  Oh,  Jacob !  why,  don't  ye  see  I  am 
Bridget?  Pray,  satisfy  my  lord  here.  [else! 

Jacob.  Why,  be  ye"Bridget?     Never  trust  me 

Gov.  H.  Here's  a  fool  of  t'other  sex  now  can 
hardly  take  a  hint,  though  so  plainly  given  him  ! 
Thanks  to  the  natural  difference  ;  for  art  is  nature 
in  woman.  (Lord  Glenmore  draws  him  aside.) 

Jacob.  Auh,  Bridget,  Bridget !  where  didst  thee 
get  theesum  foin  claws  ?  Noa,  noa,  as  theest 
brew'd,  thee  meay'st  beake. 

Brid.  Oh,  do  you  take  pity  on  me !  Why,  they 
be  going  to  carry  me  to  some  outlandish  place,  and 
make  a  nunnery  of  me  ! 

Jacob.  A  nunnery?  what's  that?  anythingCristin? 
Well,  if  I  do  spake  to  urn,  will  ye  ha'e  me  ? 
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Brid.  O,  yes,  yes,  yes ! 

Lord  G.  Brother,  I  shall  leave  you  to  the  com 
pletion  of  this  affair;  I  am  sick  to  the  soul  of 
the  gawky.  [Exit. 

Gov.H.  Yes,  yes,  I  don't  doubt  it,  I  don't 
doubt  it.  Will  you  take  her  or  no?  (To  Vane. ) 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  stifle  my  agitation,  and 
burst  with  rage  if'I  shew  it.  [our  Bridget  1 

Jacob.  Why,  zure,  zure,  ve   won't  carr'  away 

Gov.H.  Oh,  she  has  beat" her  meaning  into  thy 
thick  scull  at  last !  Pr'ythee,  keep  thy  blockhead 
out  of  my  way,  if  thou  meanest  to  keep  it  on  thy 
own  shoulders. 

Jacob.  Why,  be  ye  in  arnest  then  1  Dear  heart 
alive  !  why,  this  is  cousin  Bridget ! 

Brid.  Only  send  for  Mr.  Woodville. 

Gov.H.  Prettily  devised  again  !  Ha,  ha,  ha! — 
Dost  think,  my  little  dear,  we  have  lived  three 
times  as  long  as  your  ladyship  to  learn  a  quarter  as 
much?  Send  for  Mr.  Woodville,  eh?  No,  no, 
you  won't  find  us  quite  so  simple. 

Jacob.  Oh,  doant  ye,  doant  ye  carr'  off  zhe  ;  or 
if  ye  wull,  do  pray  take  I.  [ber,  truly. 

Vane.  Yes,  you  would  be  a  choice  piece  of  lum- 

Gov.  H.  Drag  her  away  this  moment. 

Brid.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  to  be  hanged  at  last 
for  another's  crime  is  all  that  vexes  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Miss  Mortimer's  Apartment. 
Enter  CECILIA,  and  sits  down  to  embroidery. 

Cecil.  How  fond,  how  weak,  how  ungrateful 
are  our  hearts !  Mine  still  will  presumptuously 
fancy  this  house  its  home,  and  ally  itself  to  every 
One  to  whom  Woodville  is  dear. 

Enter  LORD  GLENMORE. 

Oh,  heavens,  my  lord  !  How  unlucky  !  If  I  go,  he 
may  find  the  Captain  with  Miss  Mortimer.  (Aside.} 

Lord  G.  You  see,  madam,  you  have  only  to  re 
tire,  to  engage  us  to  pursue  you  even  to  rudeness. 
But  tell  me,  can  it  be  your  own  choice  to  punish 
us  so  far  as  to  prefer  solitude  to  our  society? 

Cecil.  I  know  myself  too  well,  my  lord,  to  re 
ceive  distinctions  of  which  I  am  unworthy  ;  yet 
think  not,  therefore,  I  fail  in  respect. 

Lord  G.  But  is  that  charming  bosom  susceptible 
of  nothing  beyond  respect?  Why  is  it  capable  of 
inspiring  a  passion  it  cannot  participate'? 

Cecil.  Your  goodness,  my  lord — my  profound 
veneration  will  always  attend  you.  But  the  more 
generously  you  are  inclined  to  forget  what  is  due 
to  yourself,  the  more  strongly  it  is  impressed  on 
my  memory. 

Lord  G.  Were  what  you  say  true,  the  bounties 
of  nature  atone  amply  to  you  for  the  parsimony  of 
fortune  ;  nor  would  your  want  of  every  other  ad 
vantage  lessen  your  merit,  or  my  sense  of  it. 

Cecil.  Had  he  thought  thus  a  few  months  since, 
how  happy  had  I  now  been  !  (Aside.)  Your  appro 
bation  at  once  flatters  and  serves  me,  by  justifying 
Miss  Mortimer's  protection  of  me. 

Lord  G.  Her  partiality  for  you  does  her  more 
honour  than  it  can  ever  do  you  advantage.  But 
you  must  tell  me  how  she  gained  first  the  happiness 
of  knowing  you.  L*n£ — 

Cecil.  My — my  lord,  by  a  misfortune  so  touch- 

LordG.  Nay,  I  would  not  distress  you  neither  ; 
yet  I  own,  madam,  I  wish  to  make  a  proposal 
worth  a  serious  answer  ;  but  ought  first  to  know 
why  you  affect  a  mystery  1  Tell  me  then,  my  dear, 
every  incident  of  your  life,  and  I  will  raise  you  to 
a  title,  I  may,  without  vanity,  say,  many  have  as 
pired  to ! 

Cecil.  You  oppress  my  very  soul,  my  lord  !  But, 
alas!  unconquerable  obstacles  deprive  me  forever 
of  that  title.  Neither  would  I  obtain  it  by  alien 
ating  such  a  son  from  such  a  father. 

Lord  G.  Put  him  entirely  out  of  the  question ; 
the  meanness  of  his  conduct  acquits  me  to  myself. 
Do  you  know,  madam,  he  has  resolved  to  marry  a 
creature  of  low  birth,  illiterate,  vulgar,  and  im 
pudent?  And,  to  complete  her  perfections,  she 
has  been  his  mistress  at  least. 


[ACT  IV. 

Cecil.  Surely  he  knows,  and  purposely  shocks 
me  thus.  (Aside.) 

Lord  G.  But  your  integrity  doesn't  render  you 
ess  amiable  in  my  eyes  ;  it  greatly  enhances  every 
other  merit.  As  to  his  wretch,  I  have  her  in  my 
power,  and  shall  make  her  dearly  repent. 

Cecil.  Then  I  am  lost,  indeed!  (Aside.)  You 
have,  my  lord,  though  I  know  not  how,  discover 
ed — (Rises  in  confusion.) 

Lord  G.  (Rises  and  takes  snuff.)  Oh  !  nothing 
more  easy,  madam  ;  1  had  him  carefully  traced  to 
her  house;  and,  during  his  absence,  took  servants, 
and  forced  her  away. 

Cecil.  That,  however,  cannot  be  me:  every 
word  seems  to  add  to  a  mystery  I  dare  not  inquire 
into.  (Aside.)  Deprived  of  the  weak,  the  guilty, 
the  miserable  wretch  vou  justly  condemn,  a  little 
time  will  no  doubt  incline  him  to  his  duty. 

Lord  G.  I  will  confess  I  resent  his  misconduct 
the  more,  as  I  ever  treated  him  with  friendship  as 
well  as  tenderness  :  to  presume  to  insult  me,  by  in 
troducing  into  a  family  like  mine  the  creature  of 
his  pleasures  ;  a  wretch,  only  distinguished  by  his 
folly  and  her  own  infamy.  But  can  you,  who  so 
powerfully  plead  the  cause  of  another,  be  deaf  to 
the  sighs  of  a  man  who  adores  you,  who  offers  you 
a  rank — 

Cecil.  Be  satisfied,  my  lord,  with  knowing  I 
have  all  that  esteem  your  merit  claims,  which  in 
fluences  me  beyond  every  casual  advantage. 

LordG.  But,  madam — 

Cecil.  Alas,  my  lord!  (Bursts  into  tears.)  Be 
silent,  if  possible,  both  pride  and  virtue.  I  have 
deserved,  and  will  submit  to  it ;  yet  surely,  the 
bitterness  of  this  moment  expiates  all  past  offences. 

[Exit. 

Lord  G.   Amiable  creature !    what  an  amazing 

elegance  of  mind  and  person.     Tears  were  her 

only  answers  to  my  questions,  and  blushes  to  my 

looks ;  yet  these  only  heighten   a  curiosity  they 

have  softened  into  love.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Woodville  s  Apartment. 

Enter  WOODVILLE. 

Wood.  No  intelligence  of  my  Cecilia  yet !  Were 
I  only  assured  of  her  safety,  it  would  be  some  con 
solation.  Enter  JACOB. 

Jacob.  Zur,  zur  I  I  do  meake  so  bowld  as  to  ax 
to  spake  to  you. 

Wood.  Jacob,  my  honest  fellow,  the  very  sight 
of  thee  revives  my  hopes,  and  sets  my  heart  in  mo 
tion  !  Well,  what's  the  news ? 

Jacob.  Zurprising  news,  indeed,  zur  ! — Loord  ! 
I  thought  I  should  never  meat  wi'  ye  ;  I  com'd  to 
your  lodgings  twice,  and  ye  warn't  up. 

Wood.  Up!  'Sdeath,  you  ignorant  booby!  why 
didn't  you  order  them  to  rouse  me  that  moment? 

Jacob.  Loord,  zur !  why  your  gentlemen  (as 
they  do  caal  un)  ware  so  terrable  foine,  I  ware 
afeard  of  affronting  un. 

Wood.  Plague  on  the  stupidity  of  both !  But 
what's  all  this  to  the  purpose?  The  news,  the  news ! 

Jacob.  Las-a-deazy !  muortal  bad  news,  indeed  ! 

Wood.  You  blockhead !  is  your  lady  returned? 

Jacob.  Noa,  zur.  (Shates  his  head.) 

Wood.  The  horrid  forebodings  of  my  heart  recur  ; 
yet  surely  she  could  not  be  so  desperate!  Shock 
ing  as  the  suspense  is,  I  more  dread  the  certainty. 
(Aside.)  Speak,  however,  my  good  fellow !  I 
shall  ever  value  your  sensibility.  Tell  me  then  the 
simple  truth,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Jacob.  I  wull,  zur,  I  wull.  There  has  corned 
two  foine  gentlemen,  wi'  zwords  by  their  zides, 
just  for  all  the  world  like  yourn. 

Wood.  Well,  and  what  did  these  gentlemen  say? 

Jacob.  Why,  they  went  up  stears,  willy-nilly, 
and  carr'd  off — our  Bridget.  (Cries.) 

Wood.  You  impudent,  ignorant  clown  !  I'll  give 
you  cause  for  your  tears.  (Shakes  him.) 

Jacob.  Loord  !  do  ye  ha'  a  little  Cristin  commi 
seration  !  Well,  if  ever  I  do  cuome  nigh  ye  again, 
I  do  wish  ve  mav  break  everv  buone  in  my  zkin. 
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Wood.  To  insult  me  with  your  own  paltry  love 
affairs  !  These  great  and  mighty  gentlemen  were 
only  constables,  I  dare  swear,  and  your  fears  con 
verted  their  staves  to  swords. 

Jacob.  Ay,  but  that  an't  the  worst,  neither.  I 
do  verily  think  my  turn  wull  cuome  next — can't 
zleep  in  my  bed  for  thinking  on't,  nor  enjoy  a 
meal's  meat;  zo,  except  you  do  bring  your /word, 
and  cuome  and  live  in  our  houze,  I  wull  guo  out 
on't,  that's  a  zure  thing  ;  for  I  had  rather  sceare 
craws  at  a  graat  a  deay  all  my  loife  long,  than  'bide 
there  to  be  so  territbid. 

Wood.  Sceare  craws,  truly!  why,  the  craws  will 
sceare  you,  ye  hen-hearted  puppy  !  There,  teake 
that,  (gives  him  money,)  and  guo  home,  or  to  the 
devil,  so  you  never  fall  in  my  way  again. 

Jacob.  Zome  faulk  that  I  do  knavv  wull  zee  the 
black  gentleman  first,  'tis  my  belief;  zoa,  I  had 
best  keep  out  o'his  way  too.  [Exit. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  HARCOURT. 

Capt.H.  Woodville,  what's  the  matter  ?  Why, 
you  will  raise  the  neighbourhood. 
lie-enter  JACOB. 

Jacob.  Here's  a  peaper,  housemaid  do  zend  you, 
wi'  her  humble  duty  ;  but  if  zo  be  it  do  put  you  in 
another  desperate  teaking,  I  do  huope  ye  wull 
zend  for  zhe  to  beat,  and  not  I.  Loord!  Loord! 
what  wull  becuome  of  me  in  this  woide  world  of 
London !  [Exit. 

Capt.H.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  he  is  a  choice  fellow. 

Wood.  A  heart  oppressed  with  its  own  feelings 
fears  everything.  I  have  hardly  courage  to  open 
a  letter  without  an  address. 

Capt.H.  Com-e,  eome,  give  it  me,  then.  Eh, 
what? — Confusion!  Was  ever  anything  so  un- 
1-ueky  1  (  A  tternpts  to  tear  it. ) 

Wood.  Ha"!  it  is  important,  then.     (Snatches  it.} 

Capt.  H.  Why ,  will  you  invent  torments  for  your 
self?  My  own  letter,  by  everything  careless! — 
Here's  a  stroke !  (Aside.) 

Wood.  ( Reads  in  a  broken  voice  and  manner. ) 
"Woodville  on  the  brink  of  marriage — you  will  be 
disengaged— A  nobleman.1' — Damnation  ! — "  Heart 
and  fortune  at  her  feet."  I'll  let  his  soul  out  there. 
Hell  and  furies  !  but  I  will  find  him,  if  money — 
Never  will  I  close  my  eyes  till — Oh,  Cecilia! 

Capt.H.  This  is  the  most  unforeseen — I  know 
not  what  to  say  to  him.  (Aside.)  Pr'ythee,  Wood 
ville,  do  not  sacrifice  so  many  reasonable  presump 
tions  in  her  favour,  to  a  paper  that  may  be  a  forgery, 
for  aught  you  know. 

Wood.  Oh  1  Charles,  that  I  could  think  so  !  bat 
I  have  seen  the  villain's  execrable  hand  somewhere. 
Did  you  never  see  the  hand  ? 

Har.  Um,  I  can't  but  own  I  have.  What  the 
devil  shall  I  say  to  him?  (Aside.) 

Re-enter  GOVERNOR  HARCOURT. 

Gov.  If.  Woodville,  my  dear  boy,  I  am  come 
to  have  a  little  talk  with  thee.  Charles,  don't  run 
away;  you  are  in  all  your  cousin's  secrets. 

Wood.  What  should  possess  this  tiresome  mortal 
to  come  here?  (Aside.)  I  should  have  waited  on 
you  in  half  an  hour,  sir. 

Gov.H.  Ay,  and  that's  what  I  wanted  to  avoid. 
The  more  I  talk  to  your  father,  Frank,  the  more  I 
h'nd  him  fixed  on  the  match  with  his  Miss  Morti 
mer  :  nay,  he  tells  me  he  will  have  you  married 
this  very  day.  [I  am  in. 

Wood.  That's  mighty  probable,  in  the   humour 

Gov.  H.  Ah!  Frank,  the  girl  I  offer  thee— 

Wood.  Is  no  more  agreeable  to  me  than  her  you 
despise. 

Gov.  H.  How  do  you  know  that,  peppercorn? 
how  do  you  know  that?  'Od,  I  could  tell  you — 

Wood.  And  to  tell  you  my  full  mind,  sir,  I  had 
rather  make  myself  miserable  to  gratify  my  father 
than  any  other  man. 

Gov.  'Od,  thou  art  so  obstinate,  boy,  I  can't 
help  loving  thee. — I  don't  see  why  I  am  obliged  to 
know  his  miss  is  my  daughter  :  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  own  what  we  have  done  with  her;  and  if 


he  will  marry,  e'en  take  care  nobody  hinders  him  ; 
then  trump  up  a  farce  about  forgiving  them;  and 
yet  it  goes  against  my  conscience  to  punish  the 
puppy  for  life,  though  he  has  punished  me  pretty 
sufficiently,  by  the  lord  Harry.  (Aside.) 

Capt.  H.  I  don't  like  this  affair  at  all ;  and  trem 
ble  for  my  Sophia,  when  I  see  this  odd  soul  so  in 
veterate  against  her.  (Aside.) 

Gov.H.  Well,  my  lad,  do  you  know  I  am  as 
deep  in  all  your  secrets  as  your  favourite  valet  de 
chambre?  (To  Woodville.) 

Wood.  I  don't  understand  you,  sir. 

Gov.  H.  Pho,  pho,  pho !  keep  that  face  till  I 
shew  thee  one  as  solemn  as  my  lord's.  Why 
should  not  you  please  yourself,  and  marry  your 
miss,  instead  of  your  father's? 

Wood,  and  Capt.  H.  Astonishing ! 

Gov.H.  'Od,  if  you  turn  out  the  honest  fellow 
I  take  you  for,  I  know  a  pretty  round  sum,  an 
onion  and  a  black  coat  may  one  day  or  other  entitle 
you  to  ;  so  never  mind  lord  Gravity's  resentment. 

Wood.  I  act  from  better  motives,  sir,  and  were 
unworthy  your  wealth,  could  it  tempt  me  to  diso 
bey  the  best  of  fathers. 

'Gov.  H.  Why  then  marry  Miss  Mortimer,  and 
oblige  him  ;  take  a  back  seat  in  your  own  coach, 
get  a  family  of  pale-faced  brats,  born  with  ostrich 
feathers  on  their  heads,  and  hate  away  a  long  life 
with  all  decorum.  Zounds!  here's  a  fellow  more 
whimsical  than — even  myself.  Yesterday,  you, 
would  have  the  puss,  spite  of  everybody  ;  but,  you 
no  sooner  find  it  in  your  power  to  oblige  your  best 
friend,  by  humouring  your  inclinations,  than,  lo ! 
you  are  taken  with  a  most  violent  fit  of  duty  and 
submission!  'Od,  you  don't  know  what  you  have 
lost  by  it !  But,  since  you  are  bent  on  crossing  me, 
I'll  cross  you,  and  once  for  all  too.  My  secret 
shall  henceforth  be  as  impenetrable  as  the  philoso 
pher's  stone.  Ay,  stare  as  you  please,  I'll  give 
you  more  years  than  you  have  seen  days  to  guess  it 
in.  [Exit. 

Capt.  H.  What  this  ancle  of  ours'  can  mean  is 
quite  beyond  my  guess. 

Wood.  What  signifies  seeking  to  expound  by 
reason  actions  in  which  it  had  no  share  ?  his  brain 
is  indubitably  touched.  But  Cecilia  lies  heavy  on 
my  heart,  and  excludes  every  other  thought. 

Capt.  H.  Time  may  explain  the  secret  of  that 
letter,  which,  I  will  lay  my  life,  she  despises :  a 
woman  who  did  not,  would  have  kept  it  from 
yonr  hands. 

Wood.  That's  true,  indeed!  If  I  wrong  her, 
and  this  was  but  an  insult,  there  is  a  noble  sin 
cerity  in  her  own  letter  which  sets  suspicion  at  de 
fiance.  If  he  stumbled  on  one  word  of  truth  during 
this  visit,  the  crisis  of  my  fate  approaches.  Oh! 
wherever  thou  art,  if  the  exalted  being  I  will 
still  hope  my  Cecilia,  thou  shall  know  I  have  at 
least  deserved  thee  !  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V.— SCENE  I.— A  mean  Room. 

BRIDGET  discovered  sitting    very  mournfully,  her 

fine  clothes  in  great  disorder. 

Brid.  Dear  heart !  dear  heart !  what  a  miserable 
time  have  I  passed !  and  where  I  be  to  pass  my 
whole  life,  my  lord  here  only  knows.  I  have  not 
much  stomach  indeed  ;  neither  have  I  much  break 
fast.  (Eats  a  bit  of  bread,  and  bursts  into  tears.) 
Enter  GOVERNOR  HARCOURT. 

Gov.H.  Had  I  more  sins  to  answer  for  than  a 
college  of  Jesuits,  I  surely  expiate  them  all,  by 
going  through  a  purgatory  in  this  life  beyond  what 
they  have  invented  for  the  other.  This  vulgar 
maux  of  mine  haunts  my  imagination  in  every 
shape  but  that  I  hoped  to  see  her  in  ;  I  dare  hardly 
trust  myself  to  speak  to  her.  'Od,  I  would  not 
have  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  female  sex  de 
pend  upon  my  casting  vote  while  I  am  in  this  hu 
mour. 

Brid.  Mercy  on  me,  here's  that  cross  old  gentle 
man  again !  What  will  become  of  me?  (Aside.) 
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Do  pray,  strange  sir,  be  so  generous  as  to  tell  me 
what  is  next  to  be  done  with  me? 

Gov.  H.  Why,  just  whatever  I  please,  you  au 
dacious  baggage. — 'Od,  now  I  think  on't,  1  have 
a  great  mind  to  try  a  few  soft  words,  and  dive  into 
all  the  secrets  ot  the  little  ignoramus.  (Aside.) 
Come,  suppose  I  had  a  mind  to  grant  you  your 
freedom,  how  would  you  requite  me?  [ever. 

Brid.  Dear  heart,  why  I'd  love  you  for  ever  and 

Gov.H.  Zounds!  that's   a   favour   I  could  very 
readily  dispense  with;  and  vet  'tis  natural  to  the 
poor  wench.     Ah  !  if  thou  hadst  been  a  good  girl, 
thou  hadst  been  a  happy  one.     Harkye,  miss,  con 
fess  all  your  sins  ;  that's  the  only  way  to  escape,  I 
Sromise  you  ;  and  if  you  conceal  the  least,  I'll — 
o — I  don't  know  what  I'll  do  to  you. 

Brid.  I  will,  I  will,  sir,  indeed,  as  I  hope  to  be 
married. 

Gov.H.  Married,  you  slut!  Bad  as  that  is, 
it's  too  good  for  you.  Come,  tell  me  all  your  ad 
ventures.  Describe  the  behaviour  of  the  young 
villain  who  seduced  you.  Where  did  you  see  him 

Brid.  Ugh,  ugh — at  church,  sir.  [first? 

Gov.  H.  At  church,  quotha !  A  pretty  place  to 
commence  an  intrigue  in.  And  how  long  was  it 
before  youcaine  to  this  admirable  agreement? 

Brid.  Urn — why,  Sunday  was  Midsummer-eve, 
and  Sunday  after  was  madam's  wedding-day,  and 
Monday  was  our  fair,  and — 

Gov.H.  Oh,  curse  your  long  histories!  And 
what  then  said  Woodville? 

Brid.  Oh  Lord,  nothing  at  all ;  why,  it  warn't  he. 

Gov.H.  No!  Who,  who,  who?  Tell  me  that, 
and  quite  distract  me !  (Ready  to  burst  with  passion.) 

Brid.  Timothy  Hobbs,  squire's  gardener. 

Gov.H.  An  absolute  clown!  Who,  oh!  who 
would  be  a  father?  I  could  laugh — cry — die — 
with  shame  and  anger !  Since  the  man  who  cor 
rupted  left  her  only  one  virtue,  would  he  had  de 
prived  her  of  that  too  !  Oh,  that  she  had  but  skill 
enough  to  lie  well ! 

Brid.  Whether  I  can  or  no,  I'll  never  speak 
truth  again,  that's  a  sure  thing.  What  do  I  get 
by  it,  or  any  poor  souls  of  the  female  kind?  (Aside.) 

Gov.  H.  I  am  incapable  of  thinking.  Every  plan, 
every  resource  thus  overturned.  I  must  be  wiser 
than  all  the  world;  this  fool's  head  of  mine  must 
take  to  teaching,  truly!  as  if  I  could  eradicate  the 
stamp  of  nature,  or  regulate  the  senses,  by  any 
thing  but  reason.  Don't  pipe,  baggage,  to  me  ! 
You  all  can  do  that,  when  too  late.  When  I  have 
considered  whether  I  shall  hang  myself  or  not,  I'll 
let  you  know  whether  I  shall  tuck  you  up  along 
with  me,  you  little  wretch  you!  [Exit. 

Brid.  Well,  sure,  I  have  at  last  guessed  where 
I  am  shut  up.    It  must  be  Bedlam  ;  for  the  old 
gentleman  is  out  of  his  mind,  that's  a  sure  thing. 
Enter  VANE. 

Vane.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  my  future  father-in-law 
seems  to  have  got  a  quietus  of  my  intended;  and, 
faith,  so  would  any  man  who  was  not  in  love  with 
a  certain  forty  thousand.  To  be  sure,  in  plain 
English,  she  is  a  glorious  mawkin  !  (Aside.)  Well, 
madam,  how  are  you  pleased  with  your  present 
mode  of  living? 

Brid.  Living,  do  you  call  it?  I  think  'tis  only 
starving.  Why,  I  shall  eat  my  way  through  the 
walls  very  shortly. 

Vane.  Faith,  miss,  they  use  you  but  so  so,  that's 
the  truth  on't ;  and  I  must  repeat,  even  to  your 
face,  what  I  said  to  my  lord,  that  your  youth, 
beauty,  and  accomplishments,  deserve  a  better  fate. 

Brid.  Dear  heart !  Bedlam,  did  I  say  I  was  in  ? 
Why  I  never  knew  a  more  sensibler,  genteeler, 
prettier  sort  of  a  man  in  my  life.  (Aside.)  I  am 
sure,  sir,  if  I  was  to  study  seven  years,  I  should 
never  know  what  I  have  done  to  discommode  them, 
not  I. 

Vane.  O  Lard,  my  dear !  only  what  is  done 
everyday  by  half  your  sex  without  punishment ; 
however,  von  are  to  suffer  for  nil.  it  SPPITIS.  You 
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see  your  fare  for  life:  a  dungeon,  coarse  rags,  and 
the  same  handsome  allowance  of  bread  and  water 
twice  a  day.  [a  week. 

Brid.  Oh,  dear  me  !  why  I  shall  be  an  otomy  in 

Vane.  And  an  old  black  to  guard  you,  more 
sulky  and  hideous  than  those  in  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments. 

Brid.  Why,  sure,  they  will  let  you  come  and  see 
me,  sir?  I  shall  certainly  swound  away  every  time 
I  look  at  that  nasty  old  black. 

Vane.  This  is  the  last  time  your  dungeon  (which 
your  presence  renders  a  palace  to  me)  will  ever  be 
open  to  one  visitor,  unless — unless — I  could  con 
trive — but  no,  it  would  be  my  ruin :  yet  who 
wouldn't  venture  something  for  such  a  charming 
creature?  you  could  endear  even  ruin.  Tell  me, 
then,  what  reward  you  would  bestow  on  a  man  who 
ventured  all  to  give  you  freedom? 

Brid.  Nay,  I  don't  know ;  you're  such  a  dear 
sweet  soul,  I  sha'n't  stand  with  you  for  a  trifle. 

Vane.  Ahey  !  Miss  will  be  as  much  too  comply- 
ingin  a  minute.  (Aside.)  Well,  then,  my  dear,  I 
must  marry  you,  or  you  will  still  be  in  the  power 
of  your  enemies. 

Brid.  Eh!  what?  do  I  hear  rightly?  marry 
me?  Why,  this  will  be  the  luckiest  day's  work  I 
ever  did  !  (Aside.)  Nay,  sir,  if  you  should  be  so 
generous,  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  make  you  amends. 

Vane.  The  only  amends  you  can  make  me,  is  by 
dying.  (Aside.)  And  now,  my  dear,  I  will  own  to 
you  I  have  the  license  in  my  pocket ;  and  my  lord 
as  eager  as  myself.  Our  chaplain  will  do  us  the 
favour  with  more  expedition  than  he  says  grace  be 
fore  meat!  Well  done,  Vane!  egad,  thy  lucky 
star  predominates !  (Aside.) 

Brid.  Surely  my  locking  up  does  end  very  co 
mical.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — The  Drawing-room. 
Enter  GOVERNOR  HARCOURT,  musing. 

Gov.  H.    I  bave  lived    fifty-eight    years,    five 
months,  and  certain  odd  days,  to  find  out  I  am  a 
fool  at  last ;  but  I  will  live  as  many  more,  before 
I  add  the  discovery  that  I  am  a  knave  too. 
Enter  CAPTAIN   HARCOURT. 

Capt .  H.  What  the  devil  can  he  be  now  hatch 
ing  ?  mischief,  I  fear. 

Gov.H.  Dear  fortune!  let  me  escape  this  once 
undiscovered,  and  I  compound  for  all  the  rest. 
Charles !  the  news  of  the  house  ?  for  the  politics  of 
this  family  are  employment  for  every  individual  in  it. 

Capt.H.  Bella,  horrida  bella,  sir  !  My  lord  is 
determined  to  bring  his  son's  duty  to  an  immediate 
test.  Thanks  to  his  friend's  schemes  and  his  mis 
tress's  beauty.  (Aside.) 

Gov.H.  What  poor  malicious  wretches  are  we 
by  nature  !  Zounds !  if  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart 
to  rejoice  at  thinking  every  one  here  will  be  as 
mortified  and  disappointed  as  a  certain  person  that 
shall  be  nameless.  So,  so,  here  they  come,  faith, 
to  argue  the  point  in  open  court. 
Enter  LORD  GLENMORE,/o//oi«ed  by  WOODVILLE. 

LordG.  Without  this  proof  of  your  obedience, 
all  you  can  urge,  sir,  is  ineffectual . 

Wood.  While  obedience  was  possible  I  never- 
swerved,  my  lord  ;  but  when  you  command  me  to 
make  myself  wretched,  a  superior  duty  cancels 
that:  already  bound  by  a  voluntary,  an  everlast 
ing  vow,  I  cannot  break  it  without  offending  hea 
ven,  nor  keep  it  without  offending  you. 

Gov.H.  What's  this?  chopped  about  again! 
(Aside.) 

Wood.  Did  you  once  know  the  incomparable  me 
rits  of  my  love,  even  your  lordship's  prejudices 
must  give  way  to  your  reason. 

Lord  G.  Mere  dotage.  Doesn't  her  conduct 
equally  evince  her  folly  and  depravity  ? 

Wood.  Covered,  as  I  ought  to  be,  with  confu 
sion  and  remorse,  I  will  own  she  was  seduced  and 
deceived. 

Gov.H.  Ah,  poor  boy!  (Aside.)  One  of  the 
two  was  wofnllv  deceived,  sure  enouerh. 
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Lord  G.  Oh !  your  conscience  may  be  very  easy 
on  that  account ;  it  could  not  require  much  art  to 
deceive  such  an  idiot. 

Gov.  H.  No,  no,  my  lord !  Why  paint  the  devil 
blacker  than  he  is  ?  Not  an  idiot,  neither. 

Wood.  Sir,  my  father's  freedom  of  speech  I  must 
endure  ;  but  your's — 

Gov.  H.  You  must  endure  too,  young  sir,  or  I 
shall  bite  my  tongue  oft'. 

Wood.  But,  my  lord,  that  dear  unhapppy  girl  is 
no  longer  a  subject  of  debate.  She  evidently 
proves  her  merit  by  her  flight. 

LordG.  Would  you  make  a  virtue  from  not 
doing  ill,  when  it  is  no  longer  in  your  power  ? 
Woodville,  I  was  once  weak  enough  to  believe 
indulgence  the  surest  way  of  obtaining  your  duty 
and  esteem.  My  eyes  are  at  last  opened.  Miss 
Mortimer  is  worthy  a  better  husband  ;  but  you  are 
her's,  or  no  son  of  mine.  I  solemnly  promised  this 
to  her  dying  father,  and  will  acquit  myself  at  all 
events. 

Wood.  Can  you  resolve  to  sacrifice  me  to  a  pro 
mise  made  before  we  could  judge  of  each  other? 
You  never  felt,  sir,  the  compulsion  you  practise. 
Will  you  dissolve  the  first  band  of  morality,  and 
see  your  highly-estimated  title  end  in  me  1  for  ne 
ver  will  I  on  these  terms  continue  it. 

Lord  G,  I  almost  wish  I  never  had  continued  it. 
(Walks  in  anger.)  I  am  determined,  Woodville! 
and  nothing  but  Miss  Mortimer's  refusal  can  break 
the  match. 

Wood.  I  shall  not  put  that  in  her  power,  my  lord. 
Permit  me  to  tell  you,  no  son  was  ever  more  sensi 
ble  of  a  father's  kindness  ;  but  if  I  can  purchase  its 
continuance  only  with  my  honour  and  my  happiness, 
it  would  be  too  dearly  bought. 

Lord  G.  Tis  well,  sir. — I  have  listened  to  you 
sufficiently.  Now  hear  me.  Know,  this  worth 
less  wretch  you  prefer  to  your  duty,  is  in  my 
power  ;  nay,  in  this  house. 

Ca.pt. H.  The  devil  she  is!  How,  in  the  name 
of  ill-luck,  should  he  find  that  out?  My  fine 
scheme  entirely  blown  up,  by  Jupiter!  (Aside.) 

Wood.  Why  play  thus  upon  me,  my  lord?  Her 
letter— 

Lord  G.  What,  has  she  wrote  to  you1?  That  I  was 
not  aware  of,  nor  indeed  suspected  she  could  write. 
Gov.  H.  No,  not  so  ignorant  as  that,  neither.     I 
ordered  she  should  write  too  ! 

LordG.  You  ordered  she  should  write  1  Let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  it  was  wronging  my  confidence. 

Gov.  H.  No,  I  did  not  order  she  should  write.  I 
mean — I  mean — Zounds!  I  don't  know  what  I 
mean. 

Wood.  So  it  seems,  indeed;  since,  hardly  half 
an  hour  ago,  my  uncle  himself  persuaded  me  to 
marry  my  love. 

Gov.  H.  Here's  a  cursed  affair,  now. 
LordG.  Can  this  be  possible?  Let  me  tell  you, 
Governor,  if,  presuming  upon  your  wealth,   you 
play  a  double  part  in  my  family — 

Gov.H.  Zounds!  nobody  knows  his  own  part  in 
your  family,  that  I  see  !  and  this  fellow  too  to 
tease  me,  whom  I  loved  above  all  in  it.  Why,  I 
spoke  entirely  from  regard  to  him.  If,  since  then,  I 
have  discovered  a  bumpkin  was  beforehand  with 
him  in  the  possession  of  his  miss — 

Wood.  If  any  one  beside  yourself,  sir,  durst 
tell  such  a  falsehood,  it  would  cost  a  life. 

Gov.H.  Yes,  and  if  any  one  beside  myself  durst 
tell  me  such  a  truth,  it  would  cost  a  soul  perhaps, 

[Exit. 

Capt.H.  This  is  more  unintelligible  than  all  the 
rest. 

LordG.  To  end  these  altercations,  upon  your 
self,  Woodville,  shall  depend  the  fortune  of  this 
wretch  to  whom  you  have  been  so  gross  a  dupe  as 
to  justify  the  imputation  of  folly.  Why,  even 
without  knowing  me,  she  ridiculed  your  passion, 
and  offered  to  leave  you, 
Wood,  Impossible ! 
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LordG.  Dare  you  disbelieve  me,  sir? — Nay, 
she  shall  be  produced,  and  obliged  to  confess  her 
arts;  then  blush  and  obey.  Here,  Vane!  Governor! 
the  keys !  [Exit. 

Capt.  H.  Now  could  I  find  in  my  heart  to  make 
this  story  into  a  ballad,  as  a  warning  to  all  med 
dling  puppies  ;  and  then  hang  myself,  that  it  may 
conclude  with  a  grace.  Zounds  !  he  must  be  en 
dued  with  supernatural  intelligence!  Just  when  I 
was  saying  a  thousand  civil  things  to  myself  on  my 
success,  to  have  my  mine  sprung  before  my  eyes  by 
the  enemy;  and  instead  of  serving  my  friend  and 
myself,  become  a  mere  tool  to  old  Gravity's  re 
venge.  Psha !  however,  we  must  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  matter.  (Aside.)  Woodville,  what  dost 
mean  to  do,  man  1 

Wood.  Let  them  produce  my  Cecilia,  I  will  then 
seize  and  protect  her  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life. 
Capt.  H.  And  I  will  assist  yon  to  the  last  moment 
of  mine.  [friendship. 

Wood.    My    generous    cousin!    this  is    indeed 
Capt.  H.  Not  so  very  generous,  if  you  knew  all. 
Re-enter  LORD  GLENMORE  and  GOVERNOR  HAR- 
covRT,with  BRIDGET,  disguised,  and  VANE. 
Wood.  My  love !  ray  life  !  do   I  once  again  be 
hold  thee?     Fear  nothing;  you  here  are  safe  from 
all  the  world !  Will  you  not  bless  me  with  one  look? 
Brid.  Oh,  dear  me  ! 

Lord  G.  I  have  put  it  out  of  your  power  to 
marry,  sir,  otherwise  you  may  take  her. 
Wood.  Take  her?  What  poor  farce  is  this? 
Capt.H.  Heyday!  more  incomprehensibilities. 
Vane.  Now  for  the  tclaircissement,  since  if  the 
Governor  doesn't  acknowledge  her  in  his  first  rage 
and  confusion,  I  may  never  be  able  to  make  him. 
(Aside.)  I  humbly  hope  Mr.  Woodville  will  par 
don  me,  if,  with   her  own  consent  and  my  lord's, 
I  this  morning  married  this  young  lady. 

Gov.H.  Zounds!  you  dog,  what's  that?  You 

married  her?     Why,  how  did  you  dare?    And  you 

too,  my  lord  !  what  the  devil,  did  you  consent  to 

this?  [was  your  daughter. 

Vane.  Believe  me,  sir,   I  didn't  then  know  she 

LordGt  Daughter! 

Gov.H.  So  it's  put,  after  all.  (Aside.)     It's  a 
lie,  you  dog,  you  did  know  she  was  my  daughter; 
you  all  knew  it ;  you  all  conspired  to  torment  me ! 
All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Gov.H.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  confound  your  mirth  !  As 
if  I  hadn't  plagues  enough  already.  And  you  have 
great  reason  to  grin  too,  my  lord,  when  you  have 
thrown  my  gawky  on  your  impudent  valet. 

Lord  G.  Who  could   ever  have  dreamt  of — ha, 

ha,  ha! — of  finding  this  your  little  wonder  of  the 

country,  brother?  [the  town,  too. 

Capt.  H.  Nay,  my  lord,  she's  the  little  wonder  of 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Gov.H.  Mighty  well,  mighty  well,  mighty  well ! 
Pray,  take  your  whole  laugh  out,  good  folks,  since 
this  is  positively  the  last  time  of  my  entertaining 
you  in  this  manner.  A  cottage  shall  henceforth  be 
her  portion,  and  a  rope  mine. 

Brid.  If  you  are  my  papa,  I  think  you  might 
give  some  better  proof  of  your  kindness.  But  I 
sha'n't  stir.  Why,  I  married  on  purpose  that  I 
mio;ht  not  care  for  you. 

Gov.  H.  Why,  thou  eternal  torment !  my  ori 
ginal  sin  !  whose  first  fault  was  the  greatest  frailty 
of  woman,  and  whose  second,  her  greatest  folly  ! 
Dost  thou,  or  the  designing  knave  who  has  entrap 
ped  thee  merely  for  that  purpose,  imagine  my 
wealth  shall  ever  reward  incontinence  and  ingrati 
tude  ?  No ;  go  knit  stockings  to  some  regiment, 
where  he  is  preferred  to  be  drummer ;  warm  your 
self  when  the  sunshines;  soak  every  hard-earned 
crust  in  your  own  tears,  and  repent  at.  leisure.[E:«V. 
AIL  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

LordG.  He  to  ridicule  my  mode  of  education! 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this? 

Wood.  Truly,  my  lord,  I  believe  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  find  any  for  either  my  uncle's  words 
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or  actions.    I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  guess  as  to 
Bridget  here. 

Vane.  Eh,  what?  Bridget,  did  you  say,  sir? 
Why,  you  little  ugly  witch,  are  you  really  Bridget? 

Brid.  Why  I  told   you   so   all  along ;  but  you 

AIL  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [wouldn't  believe  me. 

Brid. Oh,  dear  heart!  I  am  now  as  much  afeard 
of  my  new  husband  as  father. 

Lord  G.  For  thee,  wench ! 

Brid.  (Kneels.)  Oh!  no  more  locking  up,  for 
goodness'  sake,  my  lord;  I  be  sick  enough  of 
passing  for  a  lady;  but,  if  old  Scratch  ever  puts 
such  a  trick  again  in  my  head,  I  hope — your  lord 
ship  will  catch  me,  that's  all.  [Exit. 

Vane.  I  shall  run  distracted  !  have  I  married  an 
— and  all  for  nothing  too? 

LordG.  A  punishment  peculiarly  just,  as  it  re 
sults  from  abusing  my  confidence.  Hence,  wretch ! 
nor  ever,  while  you  live,  appear  again  in  my  pre 
sence.  [Exit  Vane,  looking  furiously  after  Bridget. 

Lord  G.  'Tis  time  to  return  to  ourselves.  We 
shall  soon  come  to  an  gclaircissement,  Woodville  ! 
since  you  won't  marry,  I  will. 

Wood.  My  lord!    ' 

Lord  G.  And  you  shall  judge  of  my  choice.  [Exit. 

Capt.H.  Now  for  it:  whatever  devil  diverts 
himself  among  us  to-day,  I  see  he  owes  my  saga 
cious  lord  here  a  grudge,  as  well  as  the  rest ;  and 
I  foresee  that  his  wife  and  the  Governor's  daugh 
ter  will  prove  equally  entertaining. 
Re-enter  LORD  GLEN  MORE,  leading  CECILIA,  fol 
lowed  by  Miss  MORTIMER. 

Lord  G.  This  lady,  sir,  I  have  selected ;  a 
worthy  choice.  [your's  ? 

Wood.  I  dream,  surely  !  that  lady  your  choice  ? 

LordG.  Ungrateful  son, had  such  been  your's — 

Wood.  Why,  this  very  angel  is  mine ;  my  Ce 
cilia,  my  first,  my  only  love. 

LordG.  How? 

Cecil.  Yes,  my  lord;  you  now  know  the  unhappy 
object  at  once  of  your  resentment,  contempt,  and 
admiration.  My  own  misfortunes  I  had  learned 
to  bear,  but  those  of  Woodville  overpower  me.  I 
deliver  myself  up  to  your  justice ;  content  to  be 
every  way  his  victim,  so  I  am  not  his  ruin. 

Lord  G.  But  to  find  you  in  this  house — 

Cecil.  Your  generous  nephew  and  the  amiable 
Miss  Mortimer  distinguished  me  with  the  only 
asylum  could  shelter  me  from  your  son. 

LordG.  They  distinguished  themselves!  Oh, 
Woodville !  did  I  think  an  hour  ago  I  could  be 
more  angry  with  you  ?  How  durst  you  warp  a 
mind  so  noble  ? 

Wood.  It  is  a  crime  my  life  cannot  expiate  ;  yet, 
if  the  sincerest  anguish — 

LordG.  1  have  one  act  of  justice  still  in  my 
power  :  my  prejudice  in  favour  of  birth,  and  even 
a  stronger  prejudice,  is  corrected  by  this  lovely 
girl.  Of  her  goodness  of  heart,  and  greatness  of 
mind,  I  have  had  incontestible  proofs ;  and,  if  I 
thought  you,  Frank — 

Cecil.  Yet  stay,  my  lord  I  nor  kill  me  with  too 
much  kindness.  Once  your  generosity  might  have 
made  me  happy,  now  only  miserable.  My  reason, 
my  pride,  nay,  even  my  love,  induces  me  to  re 
fuse,  as  the  only  way  to  prove  I  deserve  him.  He 
has  taught  me  to  know  the  world  too  late  ;  nor  will 
I  retort  on  him  the  contempt  I  have  incurred.  Mr. 
Woodville  will  tell  you  whether  I  have  not  so 
lemnly  vowed — 

Wood.  Not  to  accept  me  without  the  consent  of 
both  fathers  ;  and  if  mine  consents,  what  doubt— 

Gov.H.  (Without.)  Stop  that  old  man!  Stop 
that  mad  parson!  Stop  him  ! 

Grey.  (  Without.)  Nothing  shall  stop  me  in  pur- 
suit  of  my —  Enter  GREY. 
Ha  !  she  is — she  is  here,  indeed !    Providence  has 
at  length  directed  me  to  her.  (Runs  to  Cecilia.) 

Cecil.  My  father!  covered  with  shame  let  me 
sink  before  you. 

Lord  G.  and  Cant.  H.  Her  father ! 
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Re-enter  GOVERNOR  HARCOURT. 

Grey.  Rise,  my  glorious  girl !  rise  purified  and 
forgiven  !  rise  to  pity  with  me  the  weak  minds  that 
know  not  all  thy  value,  and  venerate  the  noble 
ones  that  do. 

Gov.H.  Eh!  is  it  possible?  Grey,  is  this  my — 

Grey.  Yes,  sir,  this  is  your  Cecilia  ;  my  Cecilia; 
the  object  of  your  avowed  rejection  and  contempt. 

Gov.  H.  Rejection  and  contempt !  stand  out  of 
the  way :  let  me  embrace  my  dauarhter ;  let  me 
take  her  once  more  to  my  heart.  (Embraces  her.) 

Lord  G.  His  daughter! 

Gov.  H.  Yes,  my  friend,  this  is  really  my  daugh 
ter  ;  my  own  Cecilia  ;  as  sure  as  I  am  an  old  fool 
after  being  a  young  one,  this  good  girl  has  a  right 
to  call  me  by  the  name  of  father  :  hasn't  she,  Grey? 
Why,  my  lord,  this  is  the  very  parson  I  told  you 
of.  (Takes  Cecilia's  hand.)  And  now,  young  sir, 
what  do  you  say  to  your  uncle's  freaks?  (ToWood.) 

Wood.  Say,  sir  ?  that  had  you  ten  thousand  such, 
I  would  go  through  a  patriarchal  servitude,  in 
hopes  of  Cecilia's  hand  for  my  reward. 

Gov.  H.  And  had  I  ten  millions  of  money,  and 
this  only  girl,  thou  shouldst  have  her,  and  that 
too  for  thy  noble  freedom !  And  what  says  my 
Cecilia  to  her  father's  first  gift? 

Cecil.  Astonishment  and  pleasure  leave  me  hardly 
power  to  say,  that  a  disobedience  to  you,  sir, 
would  only  double  my  fault ;  nor  to  worship  that 
heaven  which  led  me  through  such  a  trial  to  such  a 
reward  !  Take  all  I  have  left  myself  to  give  you, 
Woodville,  in  my  hand.  (  Woodville  kisses  her. ) 

Grey.  Now  let  me  die,  my  darling  child !  since 
I  have  seen  thee  once  more  innocent  and  happy. 

Gov.H.  And  now  kiss  me,  my  Cecilia!  kiss 
me.  'Od!  Miss  Mortimer  shall  kiss  me  too,  for 
loving  my  poor  girl  here.  Kiss  me,  all  of  yon, 
old  and  young,  men,  women,  and  children  !  Od, 
I  am  so  overjoyed,  I  dread  the  consequences. — 
D'ye  hear  there  ?  Fetch  me  a  surgeon  and  a  bottle 
of  wine.  I  must  both  empty  and  fill  my  veins  on 
this  occasion!  Zooks,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
frisk  it  merrily  in  defiance  of  the  gout,  and  take 
that  cursed  vixen  below,  whoever  she  is,  for  my 
partner. 

LordG.  Methinks,  all  seem  rewarded  by  my 
poor  Sophia  here  ;  and  her  protection  of  Cecilia 
deserves  the  highest  recompense. — But  whenever, 
my  dear,  you  can  present  me  the  husband  of  your 
choice,  I  will  present  him  with  a  fortune  fit  for  my 
daughter. 

Gov.H.  Protect  Cecilia!  'Od!  she  is  a  good 
girl,  and  a  charming  girl,  and  I  honour  the  very 
tip  of  her  feathers  now  !  If  she  could  but  fancy 
our  Charles,  I'd  throw  in  something  pretty  on  his 
side,  I  promise  you. 

Miss  M.  Frankness  is  the  fashion.  What  would 
you  say,  sir,  and  you,  my  lord,  if  I  had  fancied 
your  Charles  so  much  as  to  make  him  minealrcady? 

Lord  G.  Heyday  !  more  discoveries  !  How's 
this,  boy  ? 

Capt.H.  Even  so,  sir,  indeed. 

LordG.  It  completes  my  satisfaction. 

Gov.H.  'Od,  brother!  Who'd  have  thought 
yon  in  the  right  all  the  while?  We'll  never  sepa 
rate  again,  by  the  lord  Harry !  but  knock  down 
our  Welsh  friend's  old  house,  and  raise  him  one 
on  the  ruins  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  fa 
mily  of  us,  where  he  shall  reign  sole  sovereign 
over  all  our  future  little  Woodvilles  and  Cecilias. 

Cecil.  Oppressed  with  wonder,  pleasure,  grati 
tude,  I  must  endeavour  to  forgive  myself,  when 
heaven  thus  graciously  proves  its  forgiveness,  in 
allying  me  to  every  human  being  my  heart  distin 
guishes. 

Grey.  Yes,  my  Cecilia,  you  may  believe  him, 
who  never  gave  you  a  bad  lesson,  that  you.are  now 
most  truly  entitled  to  esteem  ;  since  it  requires  a 
far  greater  exertion  to  stop  your  course  down  the 
hill  of  vice,  than  to  toil  slowly  up  toward  virtue. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Drawing-room. 
Enter  MRS.  JOHNSON,  crossing  the  stage,  a  Boy 

following. 

Mrs.J.  Here,  Betty,  Dick!  where  are  ye? 
Don't  you  see  my  Lord  Sparkle's  carriage  1  I  shall 
have  my  lodgers  disturbed  with  their  thundering. 
"What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  can  bring  him  here 
at  this  time  in  the  morning?  Here  lie  comes, 
looking  like  a  rake  as  he  is. 

Enter  LORD  SPARKLE, yawning. 

LordS.  Bid  'em  turn  ;  I  sha'n't  stay  a  moment. 
So,  Mrs.  Johnson,  I  pulled  the  string  just  to  see 
how  your  sylvans  go  on. 

Mrs.J.  As  usual,  my  lord  :  but,  bless  me!  how 
early  your  lordship  is. 

Lord  S.  How  late,  you  mean.  I  have  not  been 
in  bed  since  yesterday  at  one.  I  am  going  home 
now  to  rest  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  to  the 
drawing-room.  But  what  are  the  two  rustics 
about?  I  have  not  been  plagued  with  them  these 
three  or  four  days. 

Mrs.J.  They  are  now  out. 

LordS.  I  supposed  that,  or  I  should  not  have 
called.  But,  prythee,  do  they  talk  of  returning 
to  their  native  woods  again? 

Mrs.  J.  Oh  no,  sir!  the  young  gentleman  seems 
to  have  very  different  ideas :  miss  too  has  great 
spirits,  though  she  seems,  now  and  then,  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  with  herself. 


Lord  S.  Do  with  herself  !•  Why  don't  yon  per 
suade  her  to  go  back  to  Cornwall?  You  should 
tell  'em  what  a  vile  place  London  is,  full  of  snares, 
and  debaucheries,  and  witchcrafts.  You  don't 
preach  to  'em,  Johnson. 

Mrs.J.  Indeed  I  do,  my  lord;  and  their  con 
stant  answer  is,  "  Oh  !  Lord  Sparkle  is  our  friend. 
Lord  Sparkle  would  take  it  amiss  if  we  should  go  ; 
'twould  look  like  distrusting  his  lordship." 

LordS.  Was  ever  man  so  hampered?  Two 
fools !  to  mistake  common  forms  and  civilities  for 
attachments. 

Mrs.  J.  I  fear,  my  lord,  towards  the  young  lady 
something  more  than  forms — 

Lord  S.  Never,  upon  my  honour !  I  kissed  her ; 
so  I  did  all  the  women  in  the  parish  ;  the  septen 
nial  ceremony.  The  brother  I  used  to  drink  vile 
port  with,  listen  to  his  village  stories,  call  his  vul 
garity  wit,  and  his  impudence  spirit ;  was  not  that 
fatigue  and  mortification  enough,  but  I  must  be 
bored  with  'em  here  in  town? 

Mrs.J.  But  miss,  sir,  talks  of  pressing  invita 
tions  and  letters,  and — 

Lord  S.  Things  of  course ;  they  had  influence, 
and  got  me  the  borough:  I,  in  return,  said  she 
was  the  most  charming  girl  in  the  world ;  that  I 
adored  her;  and  some  few  things  that  every  body 
says  on  such  occasions,  and  nobody  thinks  of. 

Mrs.J.  But  it  appears  that  miss  did  think — 

LordS.  Yes,  faith  ;  and  on  my  writing  a  civil 
note  that  I  should  be  happy  to  see  them  in  town, 
et  ccetera,  they  took  me  at  my  word;  and  before  I 
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thought  the  letter  had  reached  'em,  they  were  in 
my  house,  all  joy  and  congratulation,  I  didn't 
choose  to  be  encumbered  with  'em,  so  placed 'em 
with  you.  The  boy  was  at  first  amusing;  but  our 
circles  have  had  him,  and  I  must  be  rid  of  him. 

Mrs.  J.  I  must  say,  I  wish  I  were  quit  of  them 
at  present ;  for  my  constant  lodger,  Mr.  Belville, 
came  to  town  last  night,  and  he  wants  this  drawing- 
room  to  himself;  he's  obliged  to  share  it  now  with 
Mr.  Pendragon  and  his  sister. 

LordS.  Eh!  Belville?  'Gad,  that's  lucky! 
there  is  not  a  fellow  in  town  better  received  by  the 
•women.  Throw  the  girl  in  his  way,  and  get  quit 
of  her  at  once. 

Mrs.  J.  If  you  mean  dishonestly,  my  lord,  you 
have  mistaken  your  person  :  I  did 'not  live  so  many 
years  with  your  mother  to  be  capable  of  such  a 
thing.  Ah!  my  lord,  if  my  lady  were  living — 

LordS.  She  would  scold  to  little  purpose;  and 
yon  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble.  I  tell  you  I 
care  nothing  about  the  girl ;  I  merely  want  to  get 
rid  of  her,  and  you  must  assist  me.  (Mrs.  Johnson 
turns  from  him  with  disgust.)  Heyday  !  the  nicety 
of  your  ladyship's  honour  is  piqued!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
the  mistress  of  a  lodging-house  !  Biendrole;  ha, 
ha,  ha !  [Exit  Mrs.  Johnson.]  But  who  is  this 
hobbling  up  stairs  ?  Ha  !  old  Cato  the  censor,  my 
honourable  cousin!  "What  the  devil  shall  I  do?  No 
avoiding  him,  however. 

Enter  FlTZHERBERT. 

I  wish  I  had  been  out  of  the  house,  Fitzherbert, 
before  vou  appeared ;  I  know  I  shall  not  escape 
without  some  abuse. 

Fitz.  I  never  throw  away  reproof,  where  there 
are  no  hopes  of  amendment — your  lordship  is  safe. 

Lord  S.  Am  I  to  take  that  "for  wit  ? 

Fitz.  No  ;  for  then  I  fear  you  would  not  under 
stand  it. 

LordS.  I  want  you  to  teach  me  some  of  that 
happy  ease  which  you  possess  in  your  rudeness  ; 
'twould  be  to  me  an  acquisition.  I  am  eternally 
getting  into  the  most  horrid  scrapes,  merely  by 
politeness  and  good  breeding.  Here  are  two  per 
sons  now  in  this  house,  for  instance — 

Fitz.  Who  do  not  know  that  the  language  of 
what  you  call  politeness,  differs  from  that  of  truth 
and  honour.  You  see  I  know  those  to  whom  you 
allude.  But  we  only  lose  time.  Good  day,  rny 
lord. 

LordS.  Lose  time!  ha,  ha,  ha!  Why,  of  what 
ralue  can  time  be  to  you!  the  greatest  enemy  you 
have;  adding  every  day  to  your  wrinkles  and  ill- 
humour.  I'll  prove  to  you  now,  that  I  have  em 
ployed  the  last  twelve  hours  to  better  purpose  than 
you  have.  Nine  of  them  you  slept  away  ;  the  last 
three  you  have  been  running  about  town,  snarling, 
and  making  people  uneasy  with  themselves;  whilst 
I  have  been  sitting  peaceably  at  Weltjie's,  where 
I  have  won — guess  what? 

Filz.  Half  as  much  as  you  lost  yesterday ;  a  thou 
sand  or  t,\o  guineas,  perhaps. 

Lord  S.  Guineas  !  Pho,  you  are  jesting  !  Gui 
neas  are  as  scarce  with  us  as  in  the  coffers  of  the 
congress.  Like  them  we  stake  with  counters,  aiid 
play  for  solid  earth. 

Fitz.  Well !     (Impatiently.) 

Lord  S.  Bullion  is  a  mercantile  kind  of  wealth, 
passing  through  the  hands  of  dry-salters,  vinegar- 
merchants,  and  lord-mayors.  Our  goddess  holds 
a  cornucopia  instead  of  a  purse,  from  which  she 
pours  corn-fields,  fruitful  valleys,  and  rich  herds. 
This  morning  she  popped  into  my  dice-box  a  snug 
villa,  five  hundred  acres,  arable  and  pasture,  with 
the  next  presentation  to  the  living  of  Guzzleton. 

Fitz.  A  church-living  in  a  dice-box !  Well, 
well,  I  suppose  it  will  be  bestowed  as  worthily  as 


it  was  gained !  Good  day,  my  lord,  good  day  ! 
(Turns from  him.) 

Lord  S.  Good  night,  Crabtree,  good  night ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Tell  Belville  I  called  to  congratulate  his  escape 
from  the  stupid  country.  (Going.) 

Fitz.  My  lord! 

LordS.  Sir! 

Fitz.  I  am  going  this  morning  to  visit  Lady 
Bell  Bloomer.  I  give  you  this  intimation,  that 
we  may  not  risk  another  rencontre. 

LordS.  Civilly  designed;  and  for  the  same 
polite  reason  I  inform  you,  that  I  shall  be  there  in 
the  evening.  [Exit. 

Fitz.  Your  master  in  bed  yet;  what  time  was 
he  in  town  yesterday? 

Serv.  Late,  sir.  We  should  have  been  earlier, 
but  we  met  with  Sir  Harry  Hairbrain  on  the  road, 
with  his  new  fox-hounds;  fell  in  with  the  hunt  at 
Bagshot,  broke  cover,  run  the  first  burst  across 
the  heath  towards  Datchet ;  she  then  took  right 
an  end  for  Egham,  sunk  the  wind  upon  us  as  far  as 
Staines,  where  Reynard  took  the  road  to  Oxford, 
and  we  the  route  to  town,  sir.  (Bows.) 

Fitz.  Very  geographical,  indeed,  sir.  Now, 
pray  inform  your  master — Oh,  here  we  come  ! 

Enter  BELVILLE,  in  a  robe  de  chambre. 

Just  risen  from  your  pillow  !  Are  you  not  ashamed 
of  this?  A  fox-hunter,  and  in  bed  at  eleven  ! 

Bel.  My  dear,  morose,  charming,  quarrelsome, 
old  friend,  I  am  ever  in  character!  In  the  country, 
I  defy  fatigue  and  hardship.  Up  before  the  lazy 
slut,  Aurora,  has  put  on  her  pink-coloured  gown 
to  captivate  the  plough-boys;  scamper  over  hedge 
and  ditch  ;  dead  with  hunger,  alight  at  a  cottage, 
drink  milk  from  the  hands  of  a  brown  wench,  and 
eat  from  a  wooden  platter.  In  town,  I  am  a  fine 
gentleman;  have  my  clothes  au  dernier  gout;  dine 
on  made  dishes  ;  drink  burgundy ;  and,  in  a  word, 
am  everywhere  the  ton. 

Fitz.  So  much  the  worse,  so  much  the  worse, 
young  man  !  to  be  the  ton  where  vice  and  folly  are 
the  ruling  deities,  prove  that  you  must  be  some 
times  a  fool,  at  others  a — 

Bel.  Psha !  you  satirists,  like  moles,  shut  your 
eyes  to  the  light,  and  grope  about  for  the  dark  side 
of  the  human  character:  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
good  sense  and  good  meaning  in  the  world.  As  for 
its  follies,  I  think  folly  a  mighty  pleasant  thing;  at 
least  to  play  the  fool  gracefully,  requires  more  ta 
lents  than  would  set  up  a  dozen  cynics. 

Fitz.  Then  half  the  people  I  know  must  have 
wonderful  talents,  for  they  have  been  playing  the 
fool  from  sixteen  to  sixty.  Apropos  !  I  found  my 
precious  kinsman,  Lord  Sparkle,  here. 

Bel.  Ay,  there's  an  instance  of  the  happy  effects 
of  total  indifference  to  the  sage  maxims  you  re 
commend. 

Fitz.  Happy  effects  do  you  call  them? 

Bel.  Most  triumphant!  Who  so  much  admired? 
Who  so  much  the  fashion?  The  general  favourite 
of  the  ladies,  and  the  common  object  of  imitation 
with  the  men  !  Is  not  Lord  Sparkle  the  happy 
man  who  is  to  carry  the  rich  and  charming  widow, 
Lady  Bell  Bloomer,  from  so  many  rivals?  And 
will  not  you,  after  quarrelling  with  him  half  your 
life,  leave  him  a  fine  estate  at  the  end  of  it? 

Fitz.  No,  no! — I  tell  you,  no!  (  With  warmth.) 

Bel.  Nay,  his  success  with  the  widow  is  certain. 
He  boasts  his  triumph  everywhere  ;  and  a.s  she  is 
such  a  favourite  of  your's,  everything  else  will 
follow. 

Fitz.  No;  for  if  she  marries  Sparkle,  she  will 
be  no  longer  a  favourite  j  yet  she  receives  him  with 
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a  degree  of  distinction   that  sometimes   makes  me 
fear  it. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Beanchamp.  [Exit. 

Fitz.  Oh  !  I  expected  him  to  call  on  you  this 
morning.  You  must  obtain  his  confidence  ;  it  will 
assist  me  in  my  designs.  When  I  found  myself 
disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  his  lordship,  I  select 
ed  Beauehamp  from  the  younger  branches  of  my 
family  ;  but  of  this  he  knows  nothing,  and  thinks 
himself  under  high  obligations  to  the  patronage  of 
the  peer ;  an  error  in  which  I  wish  him  to  continue, 
as  it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  proving  (hem 
both.  But  here  he  comes  !  This  way  I  can  avoid 
him.  [Exit. 

Enter  BEAUCHAMP. 

Bel.  Beauchamp  !  and  in  regimentals  ! — Why, 
pr'ythee,  George,  what  spirit  has  seized  theenow? 
When  I  saw  thee  last,  thou  wert  devoted  to  the 
grave  profession  of  the  law,  or  the  church  ;  and  I 
expected  to  have  seen  thee  enveloped  in  a  wig, 
wrangling  at  the  bar;  or  seated  in  a  fat  benefice, 
receiving  tythe-pigs  and  poultry. 

Beau.  Those,  Belville,  were  my  school  designs  ; 
but  the  fire  of  youth  gave  me  ardours  of  a  different 
sort.  The  heroes  of  the  Areopagus  and  the  forum 
have  yielded  to  those  of  Marathon  ,  and  I  feel  that 
whilst  my  country  is  struggling  amidst  surrounding 
foes,  I  ought  not  to  devote  a  life  to  learned  indo 
lence,  that  might  be  gloriously  hazarded  in  her 
defence. 

Bel.  I  dare  swear  this  heroic  spirit  springs  from 
the  whim  of  some  fine  lady,  who  fancied  you  would 
be  a  smarter  fellow  in  a  cockade  and  gorget,  than 
in  a  stiff  band  and  periwig. 

Beau.  If  your  insinuation  means  that  my  heart 
has  not  been  insensible  of  the  charms  of  some  fair 
lady,  you  are  right ;  but  my  transformation  is  ow 
ing  to  no  whim  of  her's  ;  for  oh !  Charles,  she 
never- yet  condescended  to  make  me  the  object  of 
her  thoughts. 

Bel.  Modest  too  !  Ay,  you  were  right  to  give  up 
the'  law. — But  who,  pray,  may  this  exalted  fair 
one  be  who  never  condescended? 

Beau.  I  never  suffer  my  lips  to  wanton  with  the 
charming  sounds  that  form  her  name.  The  lady 
has  beauty,  wit,  and  spirit;  but,  above  all,  a 
mind.  Is  it  possible,  Charles,  to  love  a  woman 
without  a  mind'? 

Bel.  Has  she  a  mind  for  you?  that  is  the  most 
important  question.  > 

Beau.  I  dare  not  feed  my  passion  with  so  pre 
sumptuous  a  hope  ;  yet  I  would  not  extinguish  it 
if  I  could  ;  for  it  is  not  a  love  that  tempts  me  into 
corners  to  wear  out  my  days  in  complaints  ;  it 
prompts  me  to  use  them  for  the  most  important 
purposes:  the  ardours  it  gives  me  shall  be  felt  in 
the  land  of  our  enemies  ;  they  shall  know  how  well 
I  love. 

Bel.  Pho !  pho !  this  is  the  gallantry  of  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  one;  the  kind  of  pas 
sion  that  animated  our  fathers  in  the  fields  of 
Cressy  and  Poictiers.  Why,  no  beauty  of  our 
age,  man,  will  be  Won  in  this  style. — Now,  sup 
pose  yourself  at  the  opera.  (Looks  through  his 
nand.)  'Gad,  that's  a  fine  girl ! — Twenty  thousand, 
you  say?  I  think  I'll  have  her. — Yes,  she'll  do. 
I — I  must  have  her.  I'll  call  on  her  to-morrow, 
and  tell  her  so.  Have  yon  spirit  and  courage 
enough  for  that,  my  Achilles  ? 

Beau.  No,  truly. 

Bel.  Then  give  up  all  thoughts  of  being  received. 
Beau.  I  have  no  thoughts  of  hazarding  a  recep 
tion.  The  pride  of  birth,  and  a  few  hundreds  for 
my  education,  were  the  sole  patrimony  the  impru 
dence  of  a  father  left  me.  My  relation,  Lord 
Sparkle,  has  procured  for  me  a  commission.  Ge 


nerously  to  offer  that,  and  a  knapsack  to  a  lady  of 
five  thousand  a  year,  would  be  properly  answered 
by  a  contemptuous  dismission. 

Bel.  But  suppose  she  should  take  a  fancy  to 
your  knapsack? 

Beau.  That  would  reduce  me  to  the  necessity  of 
depriving  myself  of  a  happiness  I  would  die  to  ob 
tain  ;  for  never  can  I  submit  to  be  quartered  on  a 
wife's  fortune,  whilst  I  have  a  sword  to  carve  sub 
sistence  for  myself. 

Bel.  That  may  be  in  the  great  style,  but  'tis 
scarcely  in  the  polite.  Will  you  take  chocolate  in 
my  dressing-room  1 

Beau.  No,  I  am  going  to  take  orders  at  my  co 
lonel's.  Where  shall  we  meet  in  the  evening? 

Bel.  Faith,  'tis  impossible  to  tell.  I  commit 
myself  to  chance  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
shall  finish  it  as  she  directs.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— An  Apartment  at  Clarinda's. 

Enter   CLARINDA,    reading  a  catalogue,  followed 

%  TIFFANY. 

Cla.  Poor  Lady  Squander !  So  Christie  has  her 
jewels  and  furniture  at  last ! — I  must  go  to  the  sale. 
Mark  that  Dresden  service,  and  the  pearls.  (Gives 
the  catalogue  to  Tiffany.")  It  must  be  a  great  com 
fort  to  her  to  see  her  jewels  worn  by  her  friends. 
Who  were  here  last  night?  (Sits  down,  and  takes 
some  cards  from  the  table.)  I  came  home  so  late,  I 
forgot  to  inquire.  Mrs.  Jessamy — Lady  Racket — 
Miss  Belvoir— Lord  Sparkle— (Starts up.}— Lord 
Sparkle  here  !  Oh,  heavens  and  earth  !  what  pos 
sessed  me  to  go  to  Lady  Price's  ?  I  wish  she,  and 
her  concert  of  three  fiddles  and  a  flute,  had  been 
playing  to  her  kids  on  the  Welsh  mountains ! — 
Why  did  you  persuade  me  to  go  out  last  night? 

Tif.  Dear  ma'am,  you  seemed  so  low-spirited, 
that  I  thought— 

Cla.  I  missed  him  everywhere !  At  four  places 
he  was  just  gone  as  I  came  in.  But  what  does  it 
signify  }  'Twas  Lady  Bell  Bloomer  he  was  seeking, 
I  dare  swear  :  his  attachment  to  the  relict  is  every 
where  the  subject.  Hang  those  widows  !  I  really 
believe  there's  something  cabalistical  in  their 
names.  No  less  than  fourteen  fine  young  fellows 
of  fortune  have  been  drawn  into  the  matrimonial 
noose  by  them  since  last  February.  'Tis  well  they 
were  threatened  with  imprisonment,  or  we  should 
not  have  had  an  unmarried  infant  above  seventeen, 
between  Charing-cross  and  Portman-square. 

Tif.  Well,  I  am  sure  I  wish  Lady  Bell  was  mar 
ried;  she's  always  putting  you  out  of  temper. 

Cla.  Have  I  not  cause?  Till  she  broke  upon  the 
town,  I  was  at  the  top  of  fashion  ;  you  know  I  was. 
My  dress,  my  equipage,  my  furniture,  and  myself, 
were  the  criterions  of  taste ;  but  a  new  French, 
chambermaid  enabled  her  ladyship,  at  one  stroke, 
to  turn  the  tide  against  me. 

Tif.  Ay,  I  don't  know  what  good  these  made 
moiselles — 

Cla.  But,  Tiffany,  she  is  to  be  at  court  to-day, 
out  of  mourning  for  the  first  time.  I  am  resolved 
to  be  there. — No,  I  won't  go  neither,  now  I  think 
on't;  if  she  should  really  outshine  me,  her  triumph 
will  be  increased  by  my  being  witness  to  it.  I 
won't  go  to  St.  James's  ;  but  I'll  go  to  her  rout 
this  evening  ;  and,  if 'tis  possible,  prevent  Lord 
Sparkle's  being  particular  to  her.  Perhaps  that 
will  put  her  in  an  ill-humour,  and  then  the  advan 
tage  will  be  on  my  side.  [Exit, 

Tif.  Mercy  on  us  !  To  be  a  chambermaid  to  a 
miss  on  the  brink  of  thirty,  requires  as  good  politics 
as  being  prime  minister!  Now,  if  she  should  not 
rise  from  her  toilette  quite  in  looks  to-day,  or  if 
the  desertion  of  a  lover  or  the  victory  of  a  rival 
should  happen,  ten  to  one  but  I  shall  be  forced  to 
resign,  without  eren  a  pension  to  retire  on.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  I. — An  elegant  Apartment  at  Lady  Sell 
Bloomer's. 

Enter  JULIA,  with  papers  in  Tier  hand. 
Julia.  What  an  invaluable  treasure!  Those 
dear  papers,  that  have  lain  within  the  frigid  walls 
of  a  convent,  insensible  and  uninteresting  to 
every  one  around  them,  contain  for  me  a  world  of 
happiness.  He  is  in  England !  How  little  he  sus 
pects  that  I  too  am  here  ! 

Enter  KITTY. 

Kitty.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  will  be  here  immediately, 
madam. 

Julia.  Mr.  Fitzherbert "!  Very  well.  Has  Lady 
Bell  finished  dressing  yet? 

Kitty.  (Speaks  extremely  fast.}  No,  ma'am.  Mr. 
Crape,  the  hair-dresser,  has  been  with  her  these 
three  hours,  and  her  maid  is  running  here  and 
there,  and  Mr.  John  flying  about  to  milliners  and 
perfumers,  and  the  new  vis-a-vis  at  the  door  to 
carry  her  ladyship  to  court. — Everything  black 
banished,  and  the  liveries  come  home  shining  with 
silver;  and  the  moment  she's  gone  out,  every 
body  will  be  in  such  a  delightful  hurry  about  the 
rout  that  her  ladyship  is  to  give  this  evening,  that 
they  say  all  the  world — 

Julia.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Pr'ythee,  stop.  I  can't  won 
der  if  Lady  Bell  should  be  transported  at  dropping 
her  weeds,  for  it  seems  to  have  turned  the  heads 
of  the  whole  family. 

Kitty.  Ob!  dearee,  ma'am,  to  be  sure;  for  now 
we  shall  be  so  gay !  Lady  Bell  has  such  fine  spirits! 
— And  'tis  well  she  has  ;  for  the  servants  tell  me, 
their  old  master  would  have  broke  his  heart  else. 
They  all  adore  her.  I  wish  you  were  a  little  gayer, 
ma'am.  Somehow  we  are  so  dull.  'Tis  a  wonder 
so  young  and  so  pretty  a  lady — 

Julia.  Don't  run  into  impertinence.  I  have  nei 
ther  the  taste  nor  talents  for  public  life  that  Lady 
Bell  Bloomer  has. 

Kitty.  Laws,  ma'am, 'tis  all  use!  You  are  al 
ways  at  home  ;  but  Lady  Bell  knows  that  wit  and 
a  fine  person  are  not  given  for  a  fire-side  at  home. 
(Drawls.)  She  shines  every  evening  in  half  the 
houses  of  half-a-dozen  parishes ;  and  the  next 
morning  we  have  stanzas  in  the  Bevy  of  Beauties, 
and  sonnets,  and  billet-doux,  and  all  the  fine  things 
that  fine  ladies  are  so  fond  of. 

Julia.  I  can  bear  your  freedoms  no  longer. 
Carry  these  flowers,  with  my  compliments,  and 
tell  her  ladyship  I  sent  to  Richmond  for  them,  as  I 
know  her  fondness  for  natural  bouquets ;  and  bid 
Harry  deny  me  to  everybody  this  morning,  except 
Mr.  Fitzherbert.  lExit  Kitty. 

Enter  FITZHERBERT. 

Fitz.  Happily  excepted,  my  dear  ward !  but  I 
suppose  you  heard  my  step,  and  threw  in  my  name 
for  a  douceur.  I  can  hardly  believe,  that  when 
you  shut  your  doors  on  youth  and  flattery,  you 
would  open  them  to  a  cross  old  man,  who  seldom 
entertains  you  with  any  thing  but  your  faults. 

Julia.  How  you  mistake,  sir !  You  are  the 
greatest  flatterer  I  have;  your  whole  conduct  flat 
ters  me  with  esteem  and  love ;  and  as  you  do  not 
squander  these  things — (Smiles.) 

Fitz.  There  I  must  correct  you.  I  do  squander 
them  on  few  objects  indeed  ;  and  they  are  propor- 
tionably  warmer.  I  feel  attachments  fifty  times  as 
strong  as  your  good-humoured,  smiling  people, 
who  are  every  one's  humble  servant,  and  every 
body's  friend.  Where  is  Lady  Bell  ? 

Julia.  Yet  at  her  toilette,  I  believe.  My  dear 
sir,  I  am  every  hour  more  grateful  to  you  for  hav 
ing  given  me  so  charming  a  friend. 


Fitz.  So  I  would  have  you.  When  you  came 
from  France,  I  prevailed  on  her  ladyship  to  allow 
you  her  society,  that  you  might  add  to  the  polish 
of  elegant  manners,  the  graces  of  an  elegant  mind. 
—Here  she  comes;  her  tongue  and  her  heels  keep 
ing  time. 

Enter  LADY  BELL  BLOOMER. 

Ay,  ay,  if  all  the  women  in  the  world  were  prat 
ing  young  widows,  love  and  gallantry  would  die 
away,  and  our  men  grow  reasonable  and  discreet. 

Lady  B.  Oh,  you  monster !  But  I  am  in  such 
divine  spirits,  that  nothing  you  can  say  can  destroy 
them.  My  sweet  Julia,  what  a  bouquet !  Lady 
Myrtle  will  expire.  She  was  so  enveloped  in 
flowers  and  evergreens  last  night,  that  she  looked 
like  the  picture  of  Fair  Rosamond  in  her  bower — 
My  dear  Fitz,  do  you  know  we  dined  yesterday 
in  Hill-street,  and  had  the  fortitude  to  stay  till 
eleven. 

Julia.  I  was  tired  to  death  with  the  fatiguing 
visit. 

Lady  B.  Now  I,  on  the  contrary,  came  away 
with  fresh  relish  for  society.  The  persevering 
civility  of  Sir  Andrew,  and  the  mawkish  insipidity 
of  his  tall  daughter,  act  like  olives  :  you  can't  en 
dure  them  on  your  palate,  but  they  heighten  the 
gusto  of  your  tokay. 

Fitz.  Then  I  advise  your  ladyship  to  serve  up 
Sir  Andrew  and  his  daughter  at  your  next  enter 
tainment. 

Lady  B.  So  I  would,  only  one  can't  remove  'em 
with  the  dessert.  But  how  do  you  like  me  1  Don't 
you  think  I  shall  make  a  thousand  conquests  to 
day"? 

Fitz.  Doubtless,  if  you  meet  with  so  many  fools. 
But,  pray,  which  of  those  you  hSve  already  made 
will  be  the  most  flattered  by  all  these  gay  insignia 
of  your  liberty  1 

Lady  B.  Probably  he  whom  it  least  concerns. 

Julia.  Pray  tell  us  which  is  that? 

Lady  B.  Oh,  heavens !  to  answer  that  requires 
more  reflection  than  I  have  ever  given  the  subject. 

Julia.  Should  you  build  a  temple  to  your  lovers, 
I  fancy  we  should  find  Lord  Sparkle's  name  on  the 
altar. 

Lady  B.  Oh !  Lord  Sparkle .'  Who  can  resist 
the  gay,  the  elegant,  the  all-conquering  Lord 
Sparkle'?  the  most  distinguished  feather  in  the 
plume  of  fashion  ;  without  that  barbarous  strength 
of  mind  which  gives  importance  to  virtues  or  to 
vices.  Fashionable,  because  he's  well-dressed  ; 
brilliant,  because  he's  of  the  first  clubs,  and  uses 
his  borrowed  wit  like  his  borrowed  gold— as  though 
it  were  his  own. 

Fitz.  Why,  now,  this  man,  whom  you  under 
stand  so  well,  you  receive,  as  though  his  tinsel 
were  pure  gold. 

LadyB.  Ay,  to  be  sure  !  tinsel  is  just  as  well 
for  shew. 

Fitz.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  sunshine  for 
Lord  Sparkle,  will  yon  not  throw  a  ray  on  the 
spirited,  modest  Beauchamp? 

Lady  B.  Were  I  so  inclined,  to  make  it  wel 
come,  I  must  change  my  fan  for  a  spear,  my  fea 
thers  for  a  helmet,  and  stand  forth  a  Thalestris. 
You  know  his  mistress  is  war.  (Sighs.)  But 
why  do  I  trifle  thus  1 — The  hour  of  triumph  is  at 
hand. 

Fitz.  Of  what? 

Lady  B.  The  moment  of  triumph! — Anglice,  the 
moment  when,  having  shewn  myself  at  half  the 
houses  in  St.  George's,  I  am  set  down  at  St. 
James's,  my  fellows  standing  on  each  hand,  as  I 
descend— the  whisper  flying  through  the  crowd, 
"Who  is  she?  who  is  that  sweet  creature  ?  One 
of  the  four  heiresses'?"  "  No,  she's  a  foreign  am 
bassadress."  I  ascend  the  stairs — move  slowly 
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through  the  rooms — drop  my  fan — incommode  my 
bouquet — stay  to  adjust  it,  that  the  little  gentry 
may  have  time  to  fix  their  admiration  ;  again  move 
on — enter  the  drawing  -room — throw  a  flying  glance 
round  the  circle,  and  see  nothing  but  spite  in  the 
eyes  of  the  women,  and  a  thousand  nameless  things 
in  those  of  the  men. 

Julia.  The  very  soul  of  giddiness. 

Lady  B.  The  very  soul  of  happiness!  Can  I  be 
less'?  Think  of  a  widow  just  emerged  from  her 
weeds  for  a  husband  to  whom  her  father,  not  her 
heart,  united  her,  my  jointure  elegant,  my  figure 
charming — deny  it  if  you  dare !  Pleasure,  fortune, 
youth,  health,  all  opening  their  stores  before  me ; 
whilst  innocence  and  conscious  honour  shall  be  my 
handmaids,  and  guide  me  in  safety  through  the 
dangerous  ordeal. 

Fitz.  To  your  innocence  and  conscious  honour 
add,  if  you  have  time,  (archly,)  a  little  prudence, 
or  your  sentinels  may  be  surprised  asleep,  and 
you  reduced  to  a  disgraceful  capitulation. 

Lady  B.  Oh !  I'm  mistress  of  my  whole  situa 
tion,  and  cannot  be  surprised.  But,  heavens!  I 
am  losing  a  conquest  every  moment  I  stay  !  The 
loves  and  pleasures  have  prepared  their  rosy  gar 
lands,  my  triumphal  car  is  waiting,  and  my  proud 
steeds  neighing  to  be  gone  ! — Away  to  victory  ! 

[Exit. 

Fitz.  A  charming  woman,  Julia!  She  conceals 
a  fine  understanding  under  apparent  giddiness  ; 
and  a  most  sensible  heart  beneath  an  air  of  indif 
ference. 

Julia.  Yes,  I  believe  her  ladyship's  heart  is 
more  sensible  than  she  allows  to  herself.  I  rally 
her  on  Lord  Sparkle,  but  it  is  Mr.  Beauchamp  ; 
whose  name  is  never  mentioned  but  her  cheeks  tell 
such  blushing  truths,  as  she  would  never  forgive 
me  for  observing. 

Fitz.  Upon  my  word,  you  seem  well  acquainted 
with  your  friend's  heart !  Will  you  be  equally 
frank  as  to  your  own  ? 

Julia.  Sir! — my  heart?     (In  confusion.) 

Fitz.  Yes,  will  you  assist  me  in  reading  it] 

Julia.  To  be  sure,  sir. 

Fitz.  Then  tell  me,  if  amongst  the  painted, 
powdered,  gilded  moths  whom  your  beauty  or  for 
tune  have  allured,  is  there  one  whom  you  would 
honour  with  your  hand?  Ay,  take  time  ;  I  would 
not  have  you  precipitate. 

Julia.  No,  sir ;  not  one.     (Hesitating.) 

Fitz.  I  depend  on  your  truth,  and  on  that  as 
surance  inform  you,  that  a  friend  of  mine  is  ar 
rived  in  town,  whom  I  mean  this  morning  to  pre 
sent  to  you. 

Julia.  As  a— 

Fitz.  As  a  lover,  who  has  my  warmest  wishes 
that  he  may  become  your  husband. 

Julia.  Do  I  know  the  person  for  whom  you  are 
thus  interested,  sir? 

Fitz.  You  do  not ;  but  I  have  had  long  intimacy 
with  him,  and  'tis  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  to 
see  him  and  Julia  Manners  united. 

Julia.  I  trust,  sir,  you  will  allow — 

Fitz,  Be  under  nq  apprehensions.  Much  as  I'm 
interested  in  this  union,  your  inclinations  shall  be 
attended  to.  I  am  now  going  to  your  lover,  and 
shall  introduce  him  to  yon  this  morning.  Come, 
don't  look  so  distressed,  child,  at  the  approach  of 
that  period  which  will  give  you  dignity  and  cha 
racter  in  society.  The  marriage  state  is  that  in 
which  your  sex  evinces  its  importance  ;  and  where, 
in  the  interesting  circle  of  domestic  duties,  a  wo 
man  has  room  to  exercise  every  virtue  that  consti 
tutes  the  great  and  the  amiable.  [Exit. 

Julia.  The  moment  I  so  much  dreaded  is  ar 
rived !  How  shall  I  reveal  to  my  guardian,  and 
to  Lady  Bell,  that  I  am  married?  that  I  have  al 
ready  dared  to  take  on  me  those  important  duties  ? 


I  must  not  reveal  it;  my  solemn  promise  to  my 
husband — But  where  is  he?  Oh  !  I  must  write  to 
him  this  moment,  that  I  may  not  be  left  defence 
less  to  brave  the  storm  of  offended  authority  and 
love.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.—Belvllle's  Lodgings. 

Enter  BELVILLE,  dressed. 

Bel.  Let  my  trunks  be  ready,  and  the  chaise  at 
the  door  to-morrow  morning  by  six,  for  I  shall 
dine  in  Dover.  (To  a  Servant  without.) 

Enter  FITZHERBERT. 

Fitz.  Ha !  just  in  time,  I  see  !  You  are  ready 
plumed  for  flight. 

Bel.  True ;  but  my  flight  would  have  been  to 
you.  Impatient  to  know  the  cause  of  your  sum 
moning  me  from  the  Dryads  and  Hamadryads  of 
Berkshire,  your  letter  reached  me  at  the  very  in 
stant  I  were  setting  out  for  Dover  in  my  wav  to 
Paris. 

Fitz.  Paris! 

Bel.  Yes. 

Fitz.  Pho,  pho!  stay  where  you  are,  stay  where 
you  are !  The  great  turnpike  between  Dover  and 
Calais,  is  a  road  destructive  to  this  kingdom ;  and 
I  wish  there  were  toll-gates  erected  on  its  confines, 
to  restrain  with  a  heavy  tax  the  number  of  its 
travellers. 

Bui.  I  fear  the  tax  would  be  more  generally  felt 
than  the  benefit;  for  it  would  restrain  not  only 
the  folly-mongers  and  the  fashion-mongers,  but 
the  rational  inquirer  and  the  travelling  connois 
seur. 

Fitz.  So  much  the  better  !  so  much  the  better ! 
Our  travelling  philosophers  have  done  more  to 
wards  destroying  the  nerves  of  their  country,  than 
all  the  politics  of  France.  Heyday  !  who  s  this  1 
Oh !  the  Cornish  lad,  I  suppose,  whom  Lord 
Spafkle  placed  here. 

Bel.  (Laughing.)  Yes,  an  odd  being!  He  was 
designed  by  nature  for  a  clodpole  ;  but  the  notice 
of  a  peer  overset  the  little  understanding  he  had, 
and  so  he  commenced  fine  gentleman.  He  has  a 
sister  with  him,  who  ran  wild  upon  the  commons 
till  her  father's  death ;  but  she  fancies  herself  a 
wit,  and  satirizes  Bruin.  Here  he  comes. 

Enter  PENDRAGON. 

Pen.  My  dear  fellow-lodger,  I'm  come  to — Oh! 
your  servant,  sir!  (To  Fitzherbert.)  Is  this  gen 
tleman  a  friend  of  your's  ? 

Bel.  He  is. 

Pen.  Your  hand,  sir!  (Passes  Bel.  and  stands 
between  them.)  If  you  are  Mr.  Belville's  friend, 
you  are  my  friend,  and  we  are  all  friends  :  I  soon, 
make  acquaintance. 

Fitz.  A  great  happiness  ! 

Pen.  Yes,  so  it  is,  and  very  polite  too.  I  have 
been  in  the  great  world  almost  six  weeks,  and  can 
see  no  difference  between  the  great  world  and  the 
little  world,  only  that  they've  no  ceremony  ;  and 
so  as  that's  the  mark  of  good  breeding,  I  tries  to 
hit  it  off. 

Fitz.  With  success. 

Pen.  To  convince  you  of  that,  I'll  tell  you  a 
devilish  good  thing.  You  must  know — 

Fitz.  Excuse  me  now,  but  I  am  convinced  you 
will  amuse  me,  and  desire  your  company  at  dinner : 
they'll  give  you  my  address  below.  Mr.  Belville, 
I  have  business  of  importance.  [Exit,  with  Belville. 

Pen.  'Gad,  I'm  glad  he  asked  me  to  visit  him! 
He  must  be  a  lord  by  his  want  of  ceremony.  "  Mr. 
Belville,  I  have  business  of  importance,"  (imitates) 
and  oft'  they  go.  Now,  in  Cornwall,  we  should  have 
thought  that  d — d  rude  ;  but  'tis  easy.  "  Mr.  Bel 
ville,  I  have  business  of  importance."  (Going.) 
Easy,  easy,  easy ! 


WHICH  IS  THE  MAN? 


[ACT  II. 


Enter  SOPHY   PENDRAGON. 

Sophy.  Brother  Bobby,  brother  Bobby ! 

Pen.  (Returns.)  I  desire,  Miss  Pendragon,  you 
won't  brother  me  at  this  rate ;  making  one  look  as 
if  one  didn't  know  life.  How  often  shall  I  tell  you, 
that  it  is  the  most  ungenteel  thing  in  the  world  for 
relations  to  brother,  father,  and  cousin,  one  ano 
ther,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  did  not  get  the 
better  of  my  shame  for  three  days,  when  you  bawl 
ed  out  to  Mrs  Dobson,  at  Launceston  concert, 
"Aunt,  aunt!  here's  room  between  brother  and  I, 
if  cousin  Dick  will  sit  closer  to  father  !" 

Sophy.  And  where's  the  harm?  What  d'ye  think 
one  has  relations  given  one  for  1  To  be  ashamed 
of 'em? 

Pen.  I  don't  know  what  they  were  given  us  for  ; 
but  I  know  no  young  man  of  fashion  cares  for  his 
relations. 

Sophy.  More  shame  for  your  young  men  of 
fashion;  but  I  assure  you,  brother  Bobby,  I  shall 
never  give  in  to  any  such  unnatural,  new-fangled 
ways.  As  for  you,  since  Lord  Sparkle  took  notice 
of)ou,  you  are  quite  another  thing.  You  used  to 
creep  into  the  parlour  when  father  had  company, 
hanging  your  head  like  a  dead  partridge;  steal  all 
round  the  room  behind  their  backs  to  get  at  a  chair; 
then  sit  down  in  one  corner  of  it,  tying  knots  in 

Jour  handkerchief;  and  if  anybody  drunk  your 
ealth,  rise  up,  and  scrape  your  foot  so — "  Thank 
you  kindly,  sir!" 

Pen.  By  goles,  if  you— (Shakes  hisfst.) 

Sophy.  But  now,  when  you  enter  the  room, 
your  hat  is  tossed  carelessly  on  a  table;  you  pass 
the  company  with  a  half  bend  of  your  body;  fling 
yourself  into  one  chair,  and  throw  your  legs  on 
another.  "  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  do  me  the  favour 
to  ring." — "John,  bring  lemonade." — "Mrs. Plume 
has  been  driving  me  all  the  morning  in  Hyde- 
park  against  the  wind,  and  the  dust  has  made 
my  throat  mere  plaster  of  Paris." 

Pen.  Hang  me,  if  I  don't  like  myself  at  second 
hand  better  than  I  thought  I  should.  Why,  if  I 
do  it  as  well  as  you,  Sophy,  I  shall  soon  be  quite 
the  thing.  And  now  I'll  give  you  a  bit  of  advice  : 
as  'tis  very  certain  Lord  Sparkle  means  to  intoduce 
you  to  high  life,  'tis  fitting  you  should  know  how 
to  behave;  and  as  I  have  been  amongst  'em,  I  can 
tell  yon. 

Sophy.  Well ! 

Pen.  Why,  first  of  all,  if  you  should  come  into 
a  drawing-room,  and  find  twenty  or  thirty  people 
in  the  circle,  you  are  not  to  take  the  least  notice 
of  any  one. 

Sophy.  No! 

Pen.  No!  the  servant  will,  perhaps,  get  you 
a  chair ;  if  not,  slide  into  the  nearest.  The  con 
versation  will  not  be  interrupted  by  your  entrance  ; 
for  they'll  take  as  little  notice  of  you  as  you  of 
them. 

Sophy.  Psha! 

Pen.  Then,  be  sure  to  be  equally  indifferent  to 
the  coming  in  of  others.  I  saw  poor  Lady  Car 
mine  one  night  dying  with  confusion,  for  the  vul 
garity  and  ill-breeding  of  her  friend,  who  actually 
rose  from  her  chair,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Duchess 
of  Dulcet  and  Lady  Betty  Blowze. 

Sophy.  Be  quiet,  Bobby ! 

Pen.  True,  as  I  am  a  young  man  of  fashion  ! 
Then  you  must  never  let  your  discourse  go  beyond 
one  word.  If  anybody  should  happen  to  take  the 
trouble  to  entertain  the  company,  you  may  throw 
in — "Charming!  Odious!  Capital!"  Never  mount 
to  a  phrase,  unless  to  that  dear  delightful  one,  of 
"all  that  sort  of  thing." — The  use  made  of  that 
is  wonderful !  "  All  that  sort  of  thing,"  is  an 
apology  for  want  of  wit ;  it  is  a  substitute  for  argu 
ment  ;  it  will  serve  for  the  point  of  a  story,  or  the 
fate  of  a  battle. 


Sophy.  Well,  then,  upon  going  away? 

Pen.  Oh,  you  go  away  as  you  came  in  !  If  one 
has  a  mind  to  give  the  lady  of  the  house  a  nod, 
(nodding}  one  may;  but  'tis  still  higher  breeding 
to  leave  her  with  as  little  ceremony  as  I  do  you. 

[Exit, without  looking  at  her. 

Sophy.  I  wish  I  could  be  sure  it  were  the  fashion 
not  to  mind  forms,  I'd  go  directly  and  visit  Lord 
Sparkle.  I  could  tear  my  eyes  out  to  think  I  was 
abroad  to-day  when  he  called  on  Mrs.  Johnson  !  In 
all  the  books  I  have  read,  I  never  met  with  a 
lover  so  careless  as  he  is.  Sometimes  I  have  a 
mind  to  treat  him  with  disdain,  and  then  I  recol 
lect  all  I  have  read  about  ladies'  behaviour  that 
break  their  lovers'  hearts  ;  but  he  won't  come  near 
me.  Now  I  have  been  three  days  in  a  complying 
humour;  but 'tis  all  one,  still  he  keeps  away.  I'll 
be  hang'd,  if  I  don't  know  what  he's  about  soon  ! 
He  sha'n't  think  to  bring  me  from  the  Land's-end 
to  make  a  fool  of  me.  Sophy  Pendragon  has  more 
spirit  than  he  thinks  for.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  BELVILLE  and  FITZHERBERT. 

Bel.  A  wife  !  heaven's  last,  best  gift !  But — a — 
no — I  sha'n't  marry  yet.  I  have  a  hundred  little 
follies  to  act  before  I  do  so  rash  a  thing. 

Fitz.  But,  I  say,  yon  shall  marry.  I  have  stu 
died  you  from  eighteen,  and  know  your  character  ; 
I  have  picked  you  out  from  all  the  blockheads  and 
fools  about  you,  to  take  a  tine  girl  off  my  hands, 
with  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Bel.  But  what  is  the  lady?  coquette,  prude,  or 
vixen? 

Fitz.  Treat  her  with  confidence,  tenderness,  and 
respect,  and  she'll  be  an  angel  ;  be  morose,  sus 
picious,  and  neglectful,  and  she'll  be — a  woman. 
The  wife's  character  and  conduct  is  a  comment  on 
that  of  the  husband. 

Bel.  Anything  more?     (Gaily.) 

Fitz.  Yes,  she  is  my  ward,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  friend  of  my  youth.  I  entertain  parental  af 
fection  for  her,  and  give  you  the  highest  proof  of 
my  estsem  in  transferring  to  you  the  care  of  her 
happiness.  Refuse  it  if  you  dare. 

Bel.  Dare !  My  dear  friend,  I  must  refuse  the 
honour  you  offer  me. 

Fitz.  How? 

Bel  To  be  serious,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  wed 
the  lady. 

Fitz.  I  understand  you.  I  am  disappointed !  I 
should  have  mentioned  this  subject  to  you  before  I 
had  suffered  it  to  make  so  strong  a  feature  in  my 
picture  of  happiness. 

Bel.  Would  you  had,  that  I  might  have  informed 
you  at  once — that  I  am — married. 

Fitz.  Married  !  W7here,  when,  how,  with  whom? 

Bel.  Where  ?  In  France.  When  ?  About  eight 
months  since.  How?  By  an  English  clergyman. 
With  whom  ?  Ah,  with  such  an  one!  her  beauty  is 
of  the  Greek  kind,  which  pleases  the  mind  more 
than  the  eye  ;  yet  to  the  eye  nothing  can  be  more 
lovely:  to  this  charming  creature  add  the  name  of 
Julia  Manners,  and  you  know  my  wife. 

Fitz.  Julia  Manners  !  Julia  Manners,  did  you 
say? 

Bel.  Yes,  Julia  Manners  !  I  first  knew  her  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  in  Paris,  whose  daughters 
were  in  the  same  convent  with  herself.  I  often 
visited  her  at  the  grate;  at  length,  by  the  assist 
ance  of  Mademoiselle  St.  Val,  prevailed  upon  her 
to  give  me  her  hand,  but  was  immediately  torn 
from  her  by  a  summons  from  my  uncle  at  Florence ; 
whence  I  was  despatched  to  England  on  a  minis 
terial  affair. 

Fitz.  So,  so,  so  !  very  fine!  (Aside.)  I  suppose 
you  had  the  prudence  to  make  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  lady's  family,  before  von  married  her  ? 

Bel.  Yes ;  her  family   and  fortune  are  elegant. 


ACT  III.  SCENE  I.] 


WHICH  IS  THE  MAN? 


She  has  a  guardian,  whose  address  the  sweet  ob 
stinate  refused  to  give  me,  that  she  might  hersel 
reveal  the  marriage ;  which  I  had  reasons,  how 
ever,  to  request  her  not  to  do,  till  we  both  arrived 
in  England. 

Fitz.  Then  you  have  not  seen  your  bride  in 
England? 

Bel.  Oh,  no!  my  Julia  is  yet  in  her  convent.  1 
have  been  preparing  for  her  reception  in  Berkshire 
and  have  written  to  inform  her,  that  I  would  mee 
her  at  Calais  ;  but  I  fear  my  letters  have  missed 
her  ;  and  shall,  therefore,  set  out  for  Paris,  to  con 
duct  to  England  the  woman  who  must  give  the 
point  to  all  my  felicities. 

Fitz.  And  has  Julia  been  capable  of  this?  Un 
grateful  girl !  is  it  thus  she  rewards  my  cares  ? 
(Aside.} 

Bel.  Your  silence  and  your  resentment,  my  dear 
friend,  whilst  they  flatter,  distress  me. 

F'dz.  I'm  indeed  offended  at  your  marriage,  but 
not  with  you  ;  on  you  I  had  no  claims.  (Going.) 

Bel.  If  you  will  leave  me,  adieu  !  I  am  going  to 
run  over  the  town.  My  mind,  impatient  for  the 
moment  which  carries  me  to  my  sweet  bride,  feels 
all  the  intermediate  time  a  void,  which  any  adven 
ture  may  fill  up.  [Exit. 

Fitz.  Spite  of  my  displeasure,  I  can  hardly  con 
ceal  from  him  his  happiness!  Yet  I  will.  Julia 
must  be  punished.  1  have  not  deserved  this  want 
of  confidence,  and  must  correct  it.  If  I  don't  mis 
take,  Pendragon  is  a  fit  instrument;  I'll  take  him 
home  with  me.  Yes,  yes,  my  young  lady  !  you 
shall  have  a  lover.  Oh,  these  headstrong  girl's  ! 

[Exit. 
ACT  III., 

SCENE  I. — Lord  Sparkle's  House. 
LORD  SPARKLE  and  BEAHCHAMP  discovered  at  a 

table,  on  which  are  pens,  paper,  fyc.  Lord  Sparkle 

superbly  dressed. 

Lord  S.  Poor  George !  and  so  thou  wilt  really 
be,  in  a  few  days,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic? 

Farewell  to  green  fields  and  sweet  groves, 

Where  Chloe  engaged  my  fond  heart. 

(Rises,  and  comes  forward.} 
Hey  for  counterscarps,  wounds,  and  victory. 

Beau.  I  accept  your  last  words  for  my  omen  ; 
and  now,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Homer's  heroes, 
should  take  my  congt,  and  depart  with  its  influence 
upon  me. 

LordS.  First  take  an  office  which  I  know  must 
charm  you.  You  admire  Lady  Bell  Bloomer? 

Beau.    Admire   her!    Yes,    by   heaven — 

LordS.  No  heroics,  dear  George,  no  heroics! 
they  are  totally  out  now  ;  totally  out  both  in  love 
and  war. 

Beau.  How,  my  lord? 

LordS.  Indifference!  that's  the  role.  We  love, 
hate,  quarrel,  and  even  fight,  without  suffering 
our  tranquillity  to  be  incommoded  :  nothing  dis 
turbs. 

Beau.  Disgustful  apathy  !  What  becomes  of  the 
energies  of  the  heart  in  this  wretched  system? 
Does  it  annihilate  your  feelings  ? 

Lord  S.  Oh,  no  !  I  feel,  for  instance,  that  I  must 
have  Lady  Bell  Bloomer ;  and  I  feel  curiosity  to 
know  her  sentiments  of  me,  of  which,  however,  I 
have  very  little  doubt.  But  all  my  art  can't  make 
her  serious  ;  she  fences  admirably,  and  keeps  me 
at  the  length  of  her  foil.  To  you  she  will  be  less 
on  her  guard. 

Beau.  Me  !  you  surprise  me,  my  lord.  How  can 
I  be  of  use  in  developing  her  ladyship's  sentiments? 

LordS.  By  sifting  them.  When  you  talk  of  me, 
see  if  she  blushes :  mention  some  woman  as  one 
whom  I  admire,  and  observe  if  she  does  not  make 
some  spiteful  remark  on  her  shape,  complexion,  or 


conduct ;  provoke  her  to  abuse  me  with  violence, 
or  to  speak  of  me  with  confusion :  in  either  case 
I  have  her. 

Beau.  Your  instructions  are  ample,  my  lord ; 
but  I  do  not  feel  myself  equal  to  the  embassy. 

Lord  S.  Your  pardon,  sir.  You  refuse,  then,  to 
oblige  me?  (Piqued.) 

Beau.  I  cannot  refuse  you  ;  my  obligations  to 
your  lordship  make  it  impossible :  but,  of  all  man 
kind,  I,  perhaps,  am  the  last  you  should  have 
chosen  for  the  purpose. 

LordS.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  don't  be  ridiculous!  it 
is  the  last  service  you  can  do  me ;  and  you  are  the 
only  man  whom  I  could  entrust  with  so  delicate  a 
business. 

Beau.  I  accept  it  as  a  proof  of  your  lordship's 
confidence,  and  will  discharge  the  commission 
faithfully.  It  will,  at  least,  give  me  an  occasion  to 
converse  with  Lady  Bell,  and  to  converse  with  her 
on  love.  Oh  !  my  heart,  how  wilt  thou  contain  thy 
ardours  in  the  trying  moment.  [Aside,  and  exit. 
Lord  S.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  am  confirmed  in  my  sus 
picions,  that  the  fellow  has  had  the  vanity  to  in 
dulge  a  passion  for  Lady  Bell  himself.  Well,  so 
much  the  better  !  the  commission  I  have  given  him 
will  sufficiently  punish  him  for  his  presumption. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mrs.  Kitty  is  below,  my  lord,  Miss  Man 
ners'  woman. 

LordS.  Ha!  send  her  up,  send  her  up.  [Exit 
Servant.]  I  had  begun  to  give  up  that  affair;  but  I 
think  I  won't  neither.  It  will  be  rather  a  brilliant 
thing  to  have  Lady  Bell  for  a  wife,  and  her  friend 
for  a  mistress.  Yes,  it  will  be  a  point:  I  think 
I'll  have  the  6clat  of  the  thing. 

Enter  KITTY. 
Well,  Kitty,  what  says  the  little  frost-piece,  Julia? 

Kitty.  Oh!  nothing  new,  my  lord:  she's  as  in 
sensible  as  ever.  I  makes  orations  all  day  long  of 
your  lordship's  merit,  and  goodness,  and  fondness, 
and — 

Lord  S.  (Staring.)  Merit,  and  goodness,  and 
fondness  !  And  don't  you  give  a  parenthesis  to  my 
sobriety  and  my  neatness,  too?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  you 
foolish  little  devil,  I  thought  you  knew  better. 
Tell  her  of  my  fashion,  my  extravagance  ;  that  I 
play  deepest  at  Weltjie's,  am  the  best  dressed  at 
the  opera,  and  half  ruined  myself  by  granting  an 
nuities  to  pretty  girls. 

Kitty.  What!  my  lord,  is  spreading  out  your 
faults  the  way  to  win  a  fair  lady? 

LordS.  Faults!  Have  I  not  told  thee,  that  the 
governing  passion  of  the  female  mind  is  the  rage  of 
being  envied?  The  most  generous  of  them  would 
like  to  break  the  hearts  of  half-a-dozen  of  their 
friends,  by  the  preference  given  to  themselves.  Go 
home,  good  Kitty,  and  con  your  lesson  afresh  :  if 
you  can  pick  up  any  stories  of  extravagance  and 
gallantry,  affix  my  name  to  them,  and  repeat  them 
to  your  mistress. 

Kitty.  Then  she'll  tell  them  to  Lady  Bell,  per 
haps,  for  a  warning. 

Lord  S.  For  a  warning,  quotha!  My  devoirs  to 
Lady  Bell  are  of  a  different  kind,  and  we  under 
stand  each  other.  I  address  her  for  a  wife,  because 
she's  the  fashion ;  and  I  address  Julia  for  a  mis 
tress,  because  'tis  the  fashion  to  have  mistresses 
from  higher  orders  than  sempstresses  and  mantua  • 
makers. 

Kitty.  And  is  that  your  only  reason,  my  lord, 
or  bribing  me  so  high? 

Lord  S.  Not  absolutely.  I  have  a  pique  against 
ler  guardian;  who,  though  he  has  the  honour  to 
>e  related  to  ine,  will  not  suffer  me  to  draw  on  his 
banker  for  a  single  guinea. 
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Kitty.  Oh,  gemini!  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  I'd 
do  anything  to  plague  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  and  can  go 
on  now  with  a  safe  conscience.  He  had  like  to 
have  lost  me  my  place  once,  because  I  was  flighty  ; 
but  I'll  be  up  with  him,  now. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Belville.  [Exit. 

LordS.  Go,  Kitty,  into  that  room;   I'll  speak 

to  you  presently.  [Exit  Kitty. 

Enter  BELVILLE. 

My  dear  Belville !  welcome  once  more  to  the  re 
gion  of  business  and  pleasure. 

Bel.  I  thank  you.  But  pray,'  my  lord,  don't 
dismiss  the  lady. 

Lord  S.  The  lady !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  That  lady,  sir, 
is  a  lady's  gentlewoman,  an't  please  ye.  I  suppose 
you  have  heard  that  I  am  going  to  marry  Lady 
Bell  Bloomer :  we  are  the  two  most  fashionable 
people  in  town  ;  and,  in  course,  must  come  toge 
ther. 

Bel.  A  clear  deduction. 

LordS.  Now  she  has  a  friend,  whom  I  mean,  at 
the  same  time,  to  take  for  a  mistress  :  won't  that 
do,  eh? 

Bel.  Decidedly.  Everything  with  you,  my  lord, 
is  a  hit. 

LordS.  True,  true !  Men  of  sense  have  one  way 
of  getting  through  life,  men  of  genius  another. 

Bel.  Doubtless;  and  the  ad  vantage  lies  with  the 
men  of  genius,  for  to  their  genius  are  all  their 
faults  imputed ;  nay,  their  faults  are  considered  as 
the  graceful  meanderings  of  a  mind  too  ethereal  to 
be  confined  to  the  rules  of  common  sense  and  de 
corum  :  a  mighty  easy  way  of  building  reputation. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  are  dressed  with  infinite  malice 
to-day,  my  lord. 

Lord  S.  Malice !  Not  at  all :  I  am  dressed  for 
court.  I  were  going  to  Westminster  ;  but  I  hear 
there  is  to  be  a  presentation  of  misses  to-day,  and 
I  would  not  for  the  world  lose  the  dear  creatures' 
blushes  on  their  first  appearance  ;  for,  'faith,  most 
of  them  will  never  blush  again.  Will  you  go  1 

Bel.  "Tig  too  late  to  dress;  besides,  I  have  de 
voted  this  day  to  adventure.  I  am  rambling  thro' 
the  town,  discovering  what  new  stars  have  ap 
peared  in  the  galaxy  of  beauty,  during  my  absence ; 
and  a  dangerous  progress  it  is :  the  rays  of  a  pair 
of  black  eyes  from  a  chariot  in  Pall-mall  would 
have  annihilated  me,  had  not,  at  the  same  instant, 
two  beautiful  blue  ones  from  a  -window  given  a 
fillip  to  my  sinking  spirits.  A  fine  turned  ancle, 
•whose  polish  shone  through  its  neat  silk  stocking, 
encountered  me  in  St.  James's-street ;  but  I  was 
luckily  relieved  by  a  little  rosy  mouth,  that  be 
trayed,  with  a  deceitful  smile,  teeth  most  murder 
ously  white.  A  Galatea  darted  by  me  on  the  right, 
whilst  a  Helen  swam  along  on  the  left.  In  short, 
from  such  sweet  besiegers  nothing  could  have  pre 
served  me  but  the  sweeter  charms  of  a  beloved, 
though  absent  fair  one.  {Sighs.) 

Lord  S.  Now,  I  never  trouble  my  head  about 
absentees.  I  love  beauty  as  well  as  any  man  ;  but 
it  must  be  all  in  the  present  tense.  Shall  I  set  you 
down  any  where?  I  must  go. 

Bel.  No  :  but  I  see  your  writing  things  are  here  ; 
if  you'll  permit  me,  1 11  pen  a  short  note  to  Beau- 
champ  on  business  I  had  forgot  this  morning,  and 
despatch  it  by  a  chairman. 

Lord  S.  To  be  sure.  I  penned  a  note  ten  mi 
nutes  since  to  my  steward,  to  raise  the  poor  devils' 
rents.  Upon  my  soul,  I  pity  them !  But  how  car 
it  be  otherwise,  when  times  are  so  confoundec 
hard  ?  [Exit,  singimj 

Bui.  (Writes.}  Good  morning.  My  compli 
ments  to  the  ladies'  blushes. 


[ACT  III. 
Re-enter  KITTY,  pass  ing  Be.lville. 

Kitty.  So,  so,  his  lordship  has  forgot  me  ;  I 
must  go  after  him. 

Bel.  (Comes  forward,)  Ha!  that's  the  confi 
dante.  {Aside.)  So,  pretty  one,  whose  chattels 
are  you? 

Kitty.  My  mistress's,  sir. 

Bel.  And  who  is  your  mistress? 

Kilty.  A  lady,  sir. 

Bel.  And  her  name  ? 

Kitty.  That  of  her  father,  I  take  it. 

Bel.  Upon  my  word,  your  lady  has  a  very  bril- 
iant  servant :  is  she  as  clever  as  you  are? 

Kitty.  Why,  not  quite,  I  think,  or  she  would 
not  keep  me  to  eclipse  her. 

Bel.  Bravo  !  I  wish  I  knew  her.  Will  you  tell 
me  her  name  1 

Kitty.  Can  you  spell? 

Bel.  Yes. 

Kitty.  Why,  then,  you'll  find  it  in  the  four-and- 
:wenty  letters.  (Going.) 

Bel.  (Catches  her.)  Nay,  by  heaven!  you  have 
raised  my  curiosity. 

Kitty.  Pho!  what  signifies  asking  me?  You 
enow  well  enough  who  she  is:  I  heard  you  and 
Lord  Sparkle  talking  about  her.  Let  me  go  ;  for 
[  am  going  to  carry  a  message  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert. 

Bel.  Mr.  Fitzherbert! 

Kitty.  Ay,  her  guardian. 

Bel.  Her  guardian !  What,  Fitzherbert  of  Cam 
bridgeshire  ? 

Kitty.  Yes  ;  and  if  yon  want  to  know  more,  he's 
the  crossest  old  wretch  that  ever  breathed.  You'll 
find  him  out  by  that  description  ;  and  so,  your  ser 
vant.  [Exit. 

Bel.  Fitzherbert's  ward !  and  this  creature  her 
servant !  and  Lord  Sparkle  plotting  to  get  her  for 
a  mistress !  I  am  astonished !  the  very  lady  he 
this  morning  offered  for  my  bride.  Well,  I  must 
find  Fitzherbert  immediately.  Lord  Sparkle  will, 
perhaps,  think  me  guilty  of  a  breach  of  honour; 
the  imputation  I  must  incur,  that  I  may  not  be 
really  guilty  of  a  breach  of  humanity,  and  of  gra 
titude.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Lady  Bell  Bloomer's  House. 
Enter  FITZHERBERT,  followed  by  a  Servant. 

Fitz.  Tell  Miss  Manners  I  am  here.  [Exit  Serv.~] 
I  cannot  be  seriously  angry  with  Julia  ;  but  I  must 
take  some  revenge  on  her  disobedience,  before  I 
acquaint  her  with  the  felicity  that  attends  her. 
Come  in,  young  Cornish,  pray. 

Enter  PENDRAGON. 

Pen.  What,  does  the  lady  live  in  this  fine  house? 

Fitz.  Yes  ;  but  pray  observe,  that  I  don't  en 
gage  she  shall  be  smitten  with  you  :  I  can  go  no 
further  than  to  introduce  you ;  the  rest  must  de 
pend  on  the  brilliancy  of  your  manners. 

Pen.  Oh  !  leave  me  alone  for  that.  I  knew  how 
'twould  be  if  I  once  shewed  myself  in  London.  If 
she  has  a  long  purse,  I'll  whisk  her  down  to  Corn 
wall,  jocky  Lord  Sparkle,  and  have  the  borough 
myself. 

Fitz.  A  man  of  spirit,  I  see ! 

Pen.  Oh  !  as  to  my  spirit,  that  nobody  ever 
doubted.  I  have  beat  our  exciseman,  gone  to  law 
with  the  parson ;  and,  to  shew  you  that  I  did  not 
leave  my  spirit  in  the  country,  since  I  came  to 
London,  I  have  fined  a  hackney-coachman  for 
abuse. 

Fitz.  Very  commendable.  But  here  comes  the 
lady. 

Enter  JULIA. 

Mr.  Pendragon,  this  is  my  ward  }  who,  I  am  sure, 
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will  give  your  addresses  all  the  encouragement  I 
wish  them. 

Pen.  Servant,  madam.  She  looks  plaguy  glum. 
(Aside.) 

Julia.  I  can  scarcely  support  myself.     (Aside.) 

Fitz.  Pray,  my  dear,  speak  to  Mr.  Pendragon. 
You  seem  greatly  confused. 

Pen.  Oh!  sir," young  ladies  will  look  confused 
and  embarrassed,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  on 
these  occasions ;  but  we  men  of  the  world  are  up 
to  all  that.  . 

Julia.  Heavens !  is  it  to  such  a  being  I  should 
have  been  sacrificed  1  (Aside.) 

Pen.  I  see  your  ward  is  one  of  the  most  diffident 
ones.  I  am  surprised  at  that ;  bred  in  high  life. 

Fitz.  Oh!  now  and  then,  yon  find  a  person  of  that 
cast  in  the  best  company ;  but  they  soon  get  over  it. 

Pen.  Yes,  formerly,  I  used  to  blush,  and  be  mo 
dest  ;  but  if  any  one  ever  catches  me  modest  again, 
I'll  give  them  my  estate  for  a  pilchard. 

Julia.  Then  it  seems  impossible,  (pardon  me,  sir,) 
(toFitzherbert)  that  an  union  can  take  place  between 
you  and  me ;  for  I  place  modesty  among  the  ele 
gancies  of  manners,  and  think  it  absolutely  neces 
sary  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 

Fitz.  Well  done,  Julia !  (Aside.)  Fie  upon  you 
to  treat  my  friend  with  such  asperity. 

Pen.  Oh !  leave  her  to  me,  sir ;  she's  ignorant, 
bat  I  shall  teach  her.  There  are  three  things,  miss, 
only  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman :  a 
good  air,  good  assurance,  and  good  teeth.  (Grins.) 

Julia.  Doesn't  his  list  want  good  manners,  sir? 
(ToFitzherbert.) 

Pen.  Oh,  no,  ma'am!  if  you  had  said  good  taste, 
it  would  have  been  nearer  the  thing ;  but  even  that 
is  unnecessary.  A  gentleman's  friends  can  furnish 
his  house,  and  choose  his  books,  and  his  pictures  ; 
and  he  can  learn  to  criticise  them  by  heart.  No 
thing  is  so  easy  as  to  criticise ;  people  do  it  con 
tinually. 

Fitz.  You  see,  Mr.  Pendragon  has  information, 
Julia.  I'll  leave  you  a  few  moments,  that  he  may 
unfold  himself  to  advantage  :  and,  remember,  if  you 
refuse  the  man  I  design  for  your  husband,  you  lose 
me.  Keep  it  up  with  spirit ;  I'll  wait  for  you  below. 
(Apart  to  Pendragon. )  Now  shall  impertinence  and 
disobedience  correct  each  other.  (Aside.)  lExit. 

Pen.  Now  to  strike  her  with  my  superior  ease. 
(Aside.)  So,  miss,  your  guardian,  I  think,  has  a 
mind  that  we  shall,  in  the  vulgar  speech,  marry. 

Julia.  Well,  sir !  do  you  know  what  belongs  to 
the  character  of  a  husband? 

Pen.  Ay !  Do  you  know  what  belongs  to  being  a 
wife? 

Julia.  I  guess  that  to  your  wife  will  belong  ill- 
humour  with  you  at  home ;  shame  with  you  abroad  ; 
in  her  face  forced  smiles ;  in  her  heart  hidden  thorns. 

Pen.  The  devil!  What,  you  have  found  your 
tongue,  ma'am !  Oh,  oh  !  I  shall  have  a  fine  time 
on't,  I  guess,  when  our  connexion  begins. 

Julia.  Our  connexion!  Pray,  sir,  drop  the  idea. 
I  protest  to  you,  that  were  it  possible  for  me  to 
become  your  wife,  I  should  be  the  most  wretched  of 
women. 

Pen.  Oh,  no!  you  wouldn't;  r hardly  know  a 
wife  who  is  not  wretched. 

Julia.  Unfeeling  man !  Would  you  presume  to 
enter  in^o  a  state,  to  the  happiness  of  which,  union 
of  soul,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  all  the  elegant 
attention  of  polished  manners  are  necessary  and 
indispensable  1 

Pen.  What' sail  that?  Union  of  soul !  sentiment! 
attentions !  That's  not  life,  I'm  sure. 

Julia.  I  am  not  able  to  conceive  by  what  witch 
craft  Mr.  Fitzherbert  has  been  blinded  to  the  weak 
ness  of  your  head,  and  the  turpitude  of  your  heart. 
Tell  him,  sir,  there  is  not  a  fate  I  would  not  prefer 
to  that  of  being  united  to  a  man  whose  vice  is  the 


effect  of  folly,  and  whose  folly  is  as  hateful  even  as 
his  vice.  {Exit. 

Pen.  Yes,  yes;  I'll  tell,  depend  on't.  Egad! 
she's  a  spirit.  So  much  the  better ;  more  pleasure 
in  taming  her.  A  meek  wife  cheats  a  man  of  his 
rights,  and  deprives  him  of  the  pleasure  of  exacting 
her  obedience.  Let  me  see  :  vice — folly— impu 
dence — ignorance.  Ignorance,  too  !  [Exit. 

Re-enter  JULIA. 

Julia.  What  have  I  done!  I  dare  not  see  my 
guardian  ;  his  displeasure  will  kill  me.  Oh,  Bel- 
ville!  where  art  thou?  Come  and  shield  thy  un 
happy  bride !  What  steps  can  I  take  1 

Enter  KlTTY. 

Kitty.  Dear  ma'am,  I'm  so  grieved  to  see  you  so 

ihappy !  If  I'd  such  a  cross  old  guardian,  I'd  run 
away  from  him. 

Julia.  The  very  thought  which  that  instant  pre 
sented  itself  to  my  mind.  Have  you  not  told  me 
that  some  relation  of  your's  has  lodgings! 

Kitty.  Yes,  ma'am ;  the  most  elegantest  in 
London. 

Julia.  I  don't  want  elegant  apartments ;  but  I 
wish,  for  a  short  time,  to  be  concealed  in  some 
family  of  reputation. 

Kitty.  To  be  sure,  ma'am  ;  'tis  the  most  prudent 
thing  you  can  do. 

Julia.  And  yet,  my  heart  fails  me. 

Kitty.  Oh,  ma'am!  don't  hesitate;  I'll  go  and 
pack  up  a  few  things,  and  call  a  coach,  and  be  off', 
before  Lady  Bell  comes  from  court. 

Julia.  I  fear  'tis  a  wrong  step;  and  yet,  what 
other  can  I  take  ?  I  dare  not  reveal  my  marriage, 
without  the  permission  of  my  husband;  and,  till  his 
arrival,  I  must  avoid  both  a  guardian's  anger,  and 
the  addresses  of  a  lover.  (Aside.)  [Exit. 

Kitty.  I  know  not  what  she  means  ;  but  there  is 
some  mystery,  I  find.  So  there  should  be.  If  ladies 
had  not  mysteries,  a  chambermaid's  place  would  be 
hardly  worth  keeping.  I  have  mysteries,  too,  and 
she  shall  have  their  explanation  from  Lord  Sparkle. 

SCENE  III. — Clarindas  House. 
Enter  LADY  BELL  BLOOMER,  meeting  CLARINDA. 

Lady  B.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  my  dear  creature,  what  an 
etnbarras!  Driving  swiftly  through  the  streets, 
Lady  Whipcord  dashed  upon  us  in  her  flaming 
phaeton  and  six,  gave  a  monstrous  big  Newmarket 
word  to  my  poor  fellows,  and,  with  infinite  dex 
terity,  entangled  the  traces.  It  happened  near  your 
door ;  so  I  have  taken  shelter  with  you,  and  left  her 
ladyship  to  settle  the  dispute  with  my  coachman  ; 
ha,  ha,  ha !  But  why  were  you  not  at  court  to-day  ? 


Cla.  I  had  a  teazing  headache ;  but,  pray,  tell 
me  what  happened  there.  Deuce  take  her!  she 
looks  as  well  as  ever.  (Aside.) 


Lady  B.  Oh  !  the  ladies,  as  usual,  brilliant ;  no 
thing  so  flat  as  the  men.  The  horrid  English  custom 
ruins  them  for  conversation.  They  make  themselves 
members  of  clubs  in  the  way  of  business,  and  mem 
bers  of  parliament  in  the  way  of  amusement:  all 
their  passions  are  reserved  for  the  first,  and  all  their 
wit  for  the  last. 

Cla.  'Tis  better  in  Paris. 

Lady  B.  Oh,  'tis  quite  another  thing!  Devoted 
to  elegance,  they  catch  their  opinions,  their  wit, 
and  their  ban  mots,  from  the  months  of  the  ladies. 
'Tis  in  the  drawing-room  of  madame,  the  duchess. , 
the  marquis  learns  his  politics  ;  whilst  the  sprightly 
countess  dispenses  taste  and  philosoply  to  a  circle 
of  bishops,  general,  and  abbes. 

Cla.  Yet  I  am  mistaken  if  you  have  not  found 
one  Englishman  to  reconcile  you  to  the  manners  of 
the  rest.  Lord  Sparkle,  for  instance ;  your  lady^ 
ship  thinks,  I'm  sure,  that  he  has  wit  at  will. 
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Lady  S.  Oh,  yes !  quite  at  will.  His  wit,  like 
bis  essence-bottle,  is  a  collection  of  all  that  is 
poignant  in  a  thousand  flowers  ;  and,  like  that,  is 
most  useful,  when  he  himself  is  most  insipidly 
vacant. 

Cla.  With  such  sentiments  I  wonder  you  can 
suffer  his  addresses. 

Lady  B.  What  can  I  do?  The  man  is  so  much 
the  fashion,  and  I  shall  be  so  much  envied.  Why, 
you  know,  my  dear,  for  instance,  you'd  be  inclined 
to  stick  a  poisoned  nosegay  in  my  bosom,  if  I  should 
take  him. 

Cla.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  ridiculous  !  Believe  me,  ma 
dam,  I  shall  neither  prepare  a  bouquet,  nor  invoke 
a  fiery  shower  to  grace  your  nuptials. 

Lady  B.  No  ;  your  showers  would  be  tears,  I 
fancy.  (Aside.)  Here  he  comes! 

Cla.  Ha!  Lord  Sparkle!  Your  ladyship's  acci 
dent  was  fortunate.  (Sneering.) 

Enter  LORD  SPARKLE. 

LordS.  Heavens!  Lady  Bell,  your  horses  fly 
like  the  doves  of  Venus.  I  followed  you  from  St. 
James's;  but  my  poor  earth-born  cattle  wouldn't 
keep  pace  with  your's. 

Cla.  Oh !  don't  complain  ;  if  her  ladyship  won 
the  race,  you  see  she  stopped  for  you  at  the  goal. 

LordS.  Charming  Miss  Belmour,  what  an  en 
livening  intimation  !  Where  was  your  ladyship  on 
Thursday?  You  would  have  found  excellent  food 
for  your  satire  at  Mrs.  Olio's  ;  we  had  all  the  law 
ladies  from  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  dozen  good  velvets 
from  Bishopsgate,  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
half  the  M.  D.'s  and  LL.  D.'s  in  town. 

Lady  B.  Oh!  my  entertainment  was  quite  as 
good  as  your's.  We  were  in  Brook-street,  at  Lady 
Laurel's,  and  found  her  surrounded  by  her  literati 
of  all  denominations.  We  had  masters  of  art,  and 
misses  of  science.  On  one  hand  an  essayist,  on  the 
other  a  moralist ;  there  a  poetaster,  here  a  trans 
lator;  in  that  corner  a  philosopher,  in  the  other  a 
compiler  of  magazines.  Tropes,  epigrams,  and  syl 
logisms,  flew  like  sky-rockets,  in  every  direction; 
till  the  ambition  of  pre-eminence  lighted  the  flame 
of  controversy,  when  they  gave  each  other  the  lie 
literally  with  infinite  spirit  and  decorum. 

Lord  S.  Excellent !  I'll  repeat  every  word  in  a 
place  where  it  will  be  remembered,  and  the  satire 
enjoyed. 

Cla.  In  that  hope  your  lordship  may  safely  knock 
at  every  door  in  the  street;  satire  is  welcome  every 
where. 

Lady  B.  Yes,  if  it  will  bear  a  laugh  ;  that's  the 
grand  art  of  conversation.  They  pretend  we  are 
fond  of  slander ;  but  rob  scandal  of  its  laugh,  and 
'twould  soon  be  banished  to  the  second  table  for 
the  amusement  of  butlers  and  chambermaids. 

LordS.  Indeed!  Then  I  believe  half  our  ac 
quaintance  would  go  down  to  the  second  table,  too. 
[Enter  a  Servant,  gives  Lord  Sparkle  a  letter,  and 
exit.  Reads  it  aside.]  Julia!  astonishing!  So  sud 
den  in  your  movements,  Mrs.  Kitty!  (Aside.  Turns 
to  the  Ladies.)  This  vulgar  thing,  called  business,  is 
the  greatest  evil  in  life  ;  it  destroys  our  most  bril 
liant  hours ;  and  is  fit  only  for  younger  brothers  and 
humble  cousins.  Miss  Belmour,  I  must  tear  myself 
away.  Shall  I  attend  your  ladyship  to  your  car 
riage?  (To  Lady  B.) 

Lady  B.  If  you  please.   Miss  Belmour,  "  I  must 

tear  myself  away ;'  but  you'll  shine  upon  us  at  night. 

[Exeunt  Lord  S.  and  Lady  B. 

Cla.  Shine  upon  you  at  night !  That,  I  know,  you 
are  insolent  enough  to  believe  impossible.  What 
can  I  think  of  her  sentiments  for  Lord  Sparkle? 
Sometimes  I  believe  'tis  a  mere  attachment  of  vanity 
on  both  sides.  That  reserved  creature,  Beauchamp, 
is  in  his  confidence ;  but  he  leaves  town  this  very 
day,  and  I  shall  have  no  opportunity  of  conversing 


with  him.  (Muses.)  There  is  but  one  chance— going 
to  visit  him:  but  how  can  I  possibly  do  that?  If 
he  had  a  library,  one  might  go  to  look  at  his  books. 
Well,  I  don't  care,  go  I  will ;  and  if  I  can't  invent 
an  excuse,  I'll  put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter,  and 
go  without  one.  [Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  at  Lady  Bell  Bloomer's. 
Enter  LADY  BELL  BLOOM  EE,  followed  by  her  Maid. 

Lady  B.  Miss  Manners  gone  out  in  a  hackney- 
coach,  and  no  message  left? 

Maid.  No,  madam. 

Lady  B.  Very  strange  ! 

Maid.  Mr.  Beauchamp  has  been  waiting  almost 
an  hour  for  your  ladyship's  return. 

Lady  B.  Mr.  Beauchamp  !  Here,  go  and  put 
some  otto  of  roses  in  that  handkerchief.  [Exit 
Maid.]  Now,  shall  I  admit  him  or  not?  I  suppose 
he  has,  at  length,  vanquished  his  modesty,  and  is 
come  to  tell  me  that — that — Well,  I  vow  I  won't 
hear  him.  Yes,  I  will.  I  long  to  know  the  style 
in  which  these  reserved  men  make  love.  To  what 
imprudence  would  my  heart  betray  me?  Yet  I 
may  surely  indulge  myself  in  hearing  him  speak  of 
love ;  in  hearing,  probably,  for  the  first  time,  its 
genuine  language. 

Re-enter  Maid,  and  presents  the  handkerchief. 
Tell  Mr.  Beauchamp  I  am  here.  [Exit  Maid.]  Now, 
how  shall  I  receive  him ?   (Takes  her  fan  from  her 
pocket,  and  walks  about,  humming  a  tune.) 

Enter  BEAUCHAMP. 

Oh  !  Mr.  Beauchamp,  this  is  the  luckiest  thing !  I 
have  had  ten  disputes  to-day  about  the  figures  on 
my  fan  ;  and  you  shall  decide  them.  Is  that  beau 
tiful  nymph  a  flying  Daphne,  or  an  Atalanta? 

Beau.  (Looking  at  her  fan.)  From  the  terror  of 
the  eye,  madam,  and  the  swiftness  of  her  step,  it 
must  be  a  Daphne.  I  think  Atalanla's  head  would 
be  more  at  variance  with  her  feet;  and,  while  she 
flies,  her  eye  would  be  invitingly  turned  on  her 
pursuers. 

Lady  B.  I  think  you  are  right.  Yes  ;  there  does 
want  the  kind,  inviting  glance,  to  be  sure. 

Beau.  I  know  one  to  whom  your  ladyship  appears 
the  disdainful  Daphne.  How  happy  would  he  be 
could  he  behold  in  your  eye  the  encouragement  of 
Atalanta's. 

Lady  B.  Mercy!  for  so  bashful  a  man,  that's 
pretty  plain.  (Aside.) 

Beau.  This  is,  probably,  the  last  visit  I  can  make 
you  before  I  leave  England :  will  your  ladyship 
permit  me,  before  I  leave  it,  to  acquaint  you  that 
there  is  a  man  whose  happiness  depends  on  your 
favour?  (Agitated.) 

Lady  B.  A  man  whose  happiness  depends  on  me, 
Mr.  Beauchamp?  (Looking  on  her  fan.) 

Beau.  Yes,  madam  ;  and — and — I  cannot  go  on  ! 
Why  did  I  accept  a  commission  in  which  success 
would  destroy  me?  (Aside.) 

Lady  B.  The  man  seems  to  have  chosen  a  very 
diffident  advocate  in  you,  sir. 

Beau.  'Tis  more  than  diffidence,  madam ;  my  task 
is  painful. 

Lady  B.  Ay,  I  thought  so !  You  have  taken  a 
brief  in  a  cause  you  don't  like;  I  could  plead  it 
better  myself. 

Beau.  I  feel  the  reproach. 

Lady  B.  'Tis  difficult  for  you,  perhaps,  to  speak 
n  the  third  person  :  try  it  in  the  first.  Suppose, 
now,  ha,  ha!  only  suppose,  I  say,  for  the  jest's 
sake,  that  you  yourself  have  a  passion  for  me,  and 
then  try  how  you  can  plead  it. 

Beau.  (Kneels.)  Thus— thus  would  I  plead  it, 
and  swear,  that  thou  art  dear  to  my  heart  as  fame 
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and  honour!  To  look  at  thee  is  rapture;  to  love 
thee,  though  without  hope,  felicity  ! 

Lady  B.  Oh !  I  thought  I  should  bring  him  to 
the  point  at  last.  (Aside.) 

Beau.  (Rises.)  To  what  dishonesty  have  I  been 
betrayed  !  (Aside..)  Thus,  madam,  speaks  my  friend 
through  my  lips  ;  'tis  thus  he  pleads  his  passion. 

Lady  B.  Provoking!  (Aside.)  What  friend  is 
tin's,  sir,  who  is  weak  enough  to  use  the  language 
of  another  to  explain  his  heart? 

Beau.  Lord  Sparkle. 

Lady  B.  Lord  Sparkle!  Was  it  for  him  you 
knelt?  (He  bows  to  her.)  Then,  sir,  I  must  inform 

Jou,  that  the  liberty  you  have  taken — Heavens! 
ow  do  I  betray  myself.  (Aside.)  Tell  me,  sir,  on 
your  honour,  do  you  wish  to  succeed  in  pleading 
the  passion  of  Lord  Sparkle'? 

Beau.  (Hesitating.)  My  obligations  to  his  lord 
ship — our  relationship — the  confidence  he  has  re 
posed  in  me — 

Lady  B.  Stop,  sir !  I,  too,  will  repose  confidence 
in  you,  and  confess  that  there  is  a  man  whom  I 
sometimes  suspect  not  to  be  inctiffereut  to  me ;  but 
'tis  not  Lord  Sparkle.  Tell  him  so ;  and  tell  him 
that — that — tell  him  what  you  will. 

Beau.  Heavens!  what  doth  she  mean?  What 
language  is  this  her  eye  speaks?  (Aside.) 

Lady  B.  Do  you  visit  me  this  evening.  Here 
will  be  many  of  my  friends,  and  you  shall  then  see 
me  in  the  presence  of  the  man  my  heart  prefers. 
[Beauchamp  bows,  and  goes  to  the  door;  thenreturns, 
advances  towards  Lady  Bell,  makes  an  effort  to  speak; 
finds  it  impossible,  then  bows,  and  exit.]  Heavens  ! 
what  necessity  have  lovers  for  words:  What  per 
suasion  in  that  bashful  irresolution !  Now,  shall  I 
let  him  quit  England  or  not?  What!  give  up  a 
coronet  and  Lord  Sparkle  for  a  cockade  and  Beau- 
champ?  Preposterous!  says  vanity.  But  what 
says  love?  I  don't  exactly  know;  but  I'll  examine 
their  separate  claims,  and  settle  them  with  all  the 
casuistry  of  four-and-twenty.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Lord  Sparkle's  House. 
Enter  JULIA  and  KITTY. 

Julia.  I  am  so  agitated  with  this  rash  step,  that 
I  can  hardly  breathe.  (Throws  herself  into  a  chair.) 
Why  did  you  confirm  me  in  my  imprudent  resolu 
tion  1 

Kitty.  Imprudent!  I'm  sure,  ma'am,  'tis  very 
prudent,  and  very  right,  that  a  young  lady  like  you 
should  not  be  snubbed,  and  have  her  inclinations 
thwarted  by  an  ill-natured,  positive  old  guardian. 

Julia.  (Looking  round.)  What  apartments!  and 
the  hall  we  came  through  had  an  air  much  beyond 
a  lodging-house. 

Kitty.  Oh,  dear  ma'am  !  you  may  be  as  private 
here  as  you  please.  (A  rapping  at  the  door.)  There's 
my  cousin  come  home,  I  dare  say  ;  I'll  send  her  to 
you,  and  then  you  may  settle  terms.  [Exit. 

Julia.  I  feel  I  have  done  wrong,  and  yet  I  am  so 
distracted,  I  know  not  how  I  could  have  done 
otherwise. 

Enter  LORD  SPARKLE. 

Heavens !  Lord  Sparkle  here  ! 

Lord  S.  Yes,  my  lovely  Julia,  here  I  am ;  and, 
upon  my  soul,  if  you  knew  the  engagements  I  have 
broke  for  the  happiness,  you  would  be  gratified. 

Julia.  Gratified  !  I  am  astonished !  equally  as 
tonished  at  your  being  here,  and  at  your  strange 
address. 

Lord  S.  Astonished  at  my  being  here  !  Why, 
to  be  sure,  it  is  not  usual  to  find  a  man  of  fashion 
in  his  own  house  ;  but  when  I  heard  that  you  were 
in  my  house,  how  could  I  do  less  than  fly  home  ? 

Julia.  Home !  Your  own  house !  What  can  all 
this  mean  1 


Lord  S.  Mean !  Love,  gallantry,  joy,  and  ever- 
new  delights ! 

Julia.  Oh !  I  am  betrayed !  Where  is  my  wicked 
servant? 

Lord  S.  Pho  !  never  think  of  her !  Why  all  this 
flutter,  my  sweet  girl?  You  have  only  changed 
guardians  ;  and  you  shall  find,  that  being  ward  to  a 
young  man  of  fashion  and  spirit,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from — 

Julia.  Oh,  heavens!  what  will  become  of  me? 

LordS.  Nay,  this  is  quite  ridiculous,  after 
having  fled  to  my  protection.  I  feel  myself  highly 
honoured  by  your  confidence,  and  will  take  care  to 
deserve  it. 

Julia.  Why  do  I  remain  here  an  instant?  (Goes 
towards  the  door.) 

LordS.  (Holds  her.)  This  is  down,yght  rude 
ness  !  But,  be  assured,  after  having  chosen  my 
house  for  your  asylum,  I  shall  not  be  so  impolite  as 
to  suffer  you  to  seek  another. 

Julia.  You  know,  sir,  that  your  house  and  you  I 
would  have  fled  from,  to  the  furthest  corner  of— 

Enter  BEAUCHAMP. 

Oh!  Mr.  Beauchamp,  save  me.  I  have  been  basely 
betrayed. 

Beau.  Betrayed,  Miss  Manners  !  Yes,  madam, 
I  will  protect  you  at  every  hazard. 

LordS.  Come,  none  of  your  antique  virtues, 
George,  pray.  This  is  a  piece  of  badinage  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  you  can't  possibly  under 
stand  it.  Miss  Manners  chose  to  pay  me  a  visit, 
and  I  desire  you'll  leave  us. 

Julia.  My  lord,  how  dare  you  thus  trifle  with  a 
woman's  honour? 

Beau.  Be  not  alarmed,  madam,  I  will  defend  yon. 

LordS.  (Takes  him  aside.)  Pho!  pr'ythee, 
George,  be  discreet.  This  is  all  female  artifice. 
You  popped  upon  us,  and  this  is  a  salvo  for  her 
reputation. 

Beau.  Pardon  me,  my  lord  ;  in  believing  you,  in 
opposition  to  the  evidence  of  this  }'oung  lady's  ter 
rors,  I  may  be  guilty  of  an  irremediable  error. 

Lord  S.  Nay,  if  you  are  serious,  sir,  how  dare 
you  break  in  upon  my  privacy? 

Beau.  This  is  not  a  time  to  answer  you,  my 
lord.  The  business  that  brought  me  here  I  am  in 
debted  to ;  I  should  not  else  have  prevented  your 
base  designs. 

Lord  S.  Base  designs,  Mr.  Beauchamp  ! 

Beau.  Yes,  Lord  Sparkle !  Shall  I  attend  you 
home,  madam? 

Julia.  Oh,  sir!  I  dare  not  go  there.  I  fled  from 
Lady  Bell's  when  I  was  betrayed  into  this  inhuman 
man's  power.  Convey  me  to  some  place  where  I 
may  have  leisure  to  reflect. 

Lord  S.  And  do  you  think,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  I 
shall  put  up  with  this?  Remember,  sir — 

Beau.  Yes,  my  lord,  that  as  a  man,  it  is  my  duty 
to  protect  endangered  innocence  ;  that,  as  a  soldier, 
it  is  part  of  the  essence  of  my  character;  and  whilst 
I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  commission  I  have  the 
honour  to  bear,  I  will  not  disgrace  it,  in  suffering 
myself  to  be  intimidated  by  your  frowns. 

[Exit  Beau,  leading  Julia. 

Lord  S.  So,  so,  so  !  an  ancient  hero  in  the  house 
of  a  modern  man  of  fashion  !  Alexander  in  the  tent 
of  Darius !  Scipio  and  the  fair  Parthenia !  The 
fellow  has  not  an  idea  of  any  morals  but  those  in 
use  during  the  Olympiads. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Pendragon  and  his  sister,  my  lord. 

Lord  S.  Who  ?  (  With  an  air  of  disgust.) 

Serv.  Mr.  and  Miss  Pendragon. 

Lord  S.  Then  carry  them  to  the  housekeeper's 
room ;  give  them  jellies  and  plum-cake,  and  tell 
them — 
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Enter  PENDRAGON,  leading  in  SOPHY. 
Oh !    ray  dear  Miss  Pendragon,   you  honour  me. 
But  I  am  the  most  unlucky  man  on  earth  !     I  am 
obliged,  upon  business  of  infinite  importance,  to  be 
at  Whitehall  within  five  minutes. 

Pen.  But  first,  my  lord,  you  must  settle  a  little 
business  here  with  Miss  Pendragon. 

Sophy.  I  tell  yon,  Bobby,  I'll  speak  myself;  and 
as  few  words  are  best,  pray,  my  lord,  what  do  you 
mean  by  treating  me  in  this  manner? 

Lord  S.  I  shall  be  miserable  beyond  bearing,  if 
any  treatment  of  mine  has  incurred  your  displea 
sure. 

Sophy.  Well,  now  you  talk  of  being  miserable, 
you  have  softened  my  heart  at  once.  But,  pray,  my 
lord,  is  it  fashionable  for  people  on  the  terms  you 
and  I  are,  t«>  keep  asunder  ? 

LordS.  What  the  devil  can  the  girl  mean? 
(Aside.) 

Sophy.  Never  even  write  !  no  billets !  no  bribing 
the  maid  to  slip  notes  into  my  hand!  Why,  .you 
don't  even  complain,  though  'tis  five  days  since 
yon  saw  me. 

Lord  S.  Complain !  I  am  sure,  I  have  been  ex 
ceedingly  wretched. 

Sophy.  Then  why  did  not  you  tell  me  so?  Why, 
that's  the  very  thing  I  wanted.  If  I  had  known  you 
had  been  wretched,  I  should  have  been  happy. 

Pen.  Well,  I  see  I  shall  lose  an  opportunity  here. 
I  came  to  challenge  you,  my  lord. 

Lord  S.  Challenge  me ! 

Pen.  Yes.  Miss  Pendragon  told  me  she  was  dis 
satisfied;  "then,"  says  I,  "  I'll  demand  satisfac 
tion  ;"  and  I  didn't  care  if  things  had  gone  a  little 
farther  ;  for  to  call  out  a  lord  would  be  a  feather  in 
my  cap  as  long  as  I  live.  However,  you  are  agreed. 

Sophy.  Do  be  quiet,  Bobby  !  We  are  not  agreed. 
I  have  heard  nothing  of  settlements,  nothing  of 
jewels. 

LordS.  My  dear  ma'am,  you  are  pleased  to  amuse 
yourself. 

Sophy.  Why,  my  lord,  those  things  must  be  all 
settled  beforehand,  you  know. 

LordS.  Before  what? 

Sophy.  What!  Before  our  marriage,  my  lord. 

Lord  S.  Marriage !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sophy.  Heyday !  Will  you  pretend  that  you 
did  not  intend  to  marry  me,  when  I  can  prove  that 
you  have  courted  me  from  twenty  instances'? 

Lord  S.  Indeed. 

Pen.  Ay,  that  she  can.  Come,  Miss  Pendragon, 
your  proofs;  I'll  support  'em. 

Sophy.  Why,  in  the  first  place,  my  lord,  you  once 
placed  a  nosegay  in  my  bosom,  and  said,  "Oh!  I 
wish  I  were  these  happy  roses  !" — the  very  speech 
that  Sir  Harry  Hargrave  made  to  Miss  Woodville. 
Another  time  you  said,  *'  I  was  a  most  bewitching 
and  adorable  girl !" — exactly  what  Colonel  Finch 
said  to  Lady  Lucy  Lustre.  Another  time  yon  said, 
"  How  would  a  coronet  become  those  shining 
tresses!" — the  very  speech  of  Lord  Rosehill  to 
Miss  Danvers  :  and  these  couples  were  every  one 
married. 

Lord  S.  Married !  I  never  heard  of  them.  Who 
are  they  ?  W  here  the  devil  do  they  live  1 

Pen.  Live?  Why,  in  our  country ,  to  be  snre. 
(Struts  up  to  him.) 

Sophy.  No,  no,  Bobby;  in  The  Reclaimed  Rake, 
and  The  Constant  Lovers,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son,  and  Roderick  Random,  and — 

Pen.  Yes,  sir,  they  live  at  Random,  with  Sir 
Charles  Grandison.  Now  d'ye  know  'em? 

LordS.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  you  are  a  charming  little 
lawyer,  (to  Sophy)  and  might,  perhaps,  establish 
your  proofs  for  precedents,  if  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
were  on  the  bench  :  yet,  I  never  heard  of  his  being 
made  chief-justice,  though  I  never  thought  him  fit 
for  anything  else. 


Pen.  What  the  devil's  this?  What,  did  not  you 
bring  all  those  fine  proofs  from  fashionable  life? 
And  are  you  such  a  fool  as  not  to  understand  what 
we  call  common-place? 

Sophy.  Common-place! 

Pen.  Yes,  we  persons  of  elegant  life  use  the  fi 
gure,  hyperbole. 

Sophy.  Hyperbole!  What's  that! 

Pen.  Why,  that's  as  much  as  to  say,  a  stretch. 

Sophy.  A  stretch!  What,  then,  you  have  been 
mocking  me,  my  lord? 

Lord  S.  Not  in  the  least ;  I  shall  be  the  happiest 
man  existing  to,  to — Egad  !  I  must  take  care  of  my 
phrases.  (Aside.)  I  mean  that  I  shall  be  always, 
and  upon  all  occasions,  your  most  devoted  tres 
humblement  serviteur.  Were  there  ever  two  such 
bumpkins?  (Aside.)  [Exit. 

Sophy.  What's  he  gone  1  Oh  !  villain,  monster! 
I  am  forsaken  !  Oh  !  I  am  rejected !  All  Cornwall 
will  know  it.  (Cries.)  ^ 

Pen.  Tin-mines  and  all.  Bat  don't  ye  cry,  Miss 
Pendragon,  don't  ye  cry.  (Sobs.) 

Sophy.  Oh !  I  am  rejected  ! 

Pen.  I  am  glad  on't,  with  all  my  heart.  I'll  chal 
lenge  him  yet ;  and  they  won't  know  in  Cornwall 
exactly  how  it  was.  They'll  hear  that  a  lord  fought 
about  ye,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  whether 
for  ye  or  against  ye,  'twill  be  much  the  same. 

Sophy.  But  will  you  challenge  him  really,  Bobby"! 

Pen.  Upon  honour!  I  admire  the  claw  of  the 
thing.  Egad,  Sophy !  I'm  glad  he's  forsaken  thee. 
Now  my  character  will  be  finished.  A  man  can't 
shew  his  face  in  company  till  he  has  stood  shot,  and 
fired  his  pistol  in  the  air. 

Sophy.  In  the  air?  If  you  don't  fire  it  through 
him — 

Pen.  Oh,  never  fear!  I'll  do  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Come  along;  I'll  go  home  directly,  and 
practise  at  the  hen-coop  in  the  yard.  I'll  fire 
through  one  end,  and  yon  shall  hold  your  calash 
against  the  other ;  and  if  I  don't  hit  it,  say  I'm  no 
marksman. 

[Exeunt  Pendragon,  with  Sophy  under  his  arm. 

SCENE  III. — Beauchamp's  Lodgings. 
Enter  BEAUCHAMP  and  JULIA. 

Beau.  I  entreat  your  pardon  for  conducting  you 
to  my  own  lodgings  ;  but  here,  madam,  yon  will  be 
safe  till  you  determine  how  to  act.  What  are  your 
commands  for  me  1 

Julia.  Oh!  Mr.  Beauehamp,  I  have  no  com 
mands  ;  I  have  no  designs !  I  have  been  very  im 
prudent;  I  am  still  more  unhappy. 

Beau.  Shall  I  acquaint  Mr.  Fitzherbert  ? 

Julia.  It  was  to  avoid  him  that  I  left  Lady  Bell. 
I  have  reasons  that  make  it  impossible  to  see  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  now. 

Beau.  Is  there  no  other  friend? 

Julia.  Ob,  yes!  I  have  one  friend.  Were  he 
here,  all  my  difficulties  would  vanish.  It  may  seem 
strange,  Mr.  Beauehamp,  but  I  expect  that  you 
believe — heavens!  here's  company  f  (Looks  out.) 
'Tis  Miss  Belmour ;  the  last  woman  on  earth  whom 
I  would  trust.  Where  can  I  go  1 

Beau.  Miss  Belmonr  !  very  odd!  But,  pray,  be 
not  uneasy.  That  room,  madam,  if  you  will  conde 
scend — (Julia  rushes  through  the  door.) 

Enter  CLARINDA,  laughing. 

Cla.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  expect  your  gravity  to  be 
amazingly  discomposed  at  so  hardy  a  visit ;  but  I 
took  it  very  ill  that  you  did  not  design  to  call  upon 
me  before  your  departure ;  and  so,  as  I  was  passing 
your  door,  I  stopped,  in  mere  frolic,  to  inquire  the 
cause. 

Beau.  You  do  me  infinite  honour,  madam.  I  am 
thankful  that  I  failed  in  my  attention,  since  it  has 
procured  me  so  distinguished  a  favour. 
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Cla.  Oh  !  your  most  obedient.  You  are  going  to 
leave  England  for  a  long  while ;  you'll  find  us  all 
in  different  situations,  probably,  on  your  return. 
Your  friend,  Lord  Sparkle,  for  instance  :  I  am  in 
formed  thathe  is  really  to  marry  Lady  Bell  Bloomer ; 
but  I  don't  believe  it.  Do  you?  : 

Beau.  'Tis  impossible,  madam,  for  me — 

Cla.  Pho,  pho  !  impossible !  Such  friends  as  you 
are,  I  suppose,  keep  nothing  from  one  another.  We 
women  can't  exist  without  a  confidante,  and,  I  dare 
say,  you  men  are  fully  as  communicative.  Not  that 
it  is  anything  to  me;  but  as  I  have  a  prodigious 
regard  for  Lady  Bell — 

Bel.  (Without.)  Beauchamp,  Beauchamp ! 

Cla.  Heaven  and  earth,  how  unlucky !  Here's 
some  man.  I  am  the  nicest  creature  breathing  in 
my  reputation.  What  will  he  think  ?  I'll  run  into 
this  room.  (Runs  towards  the  door.) 

Beau.  Pardon  me,  madam,  you  cannot  enter  there. 
(Prevents  her.) 

Cla.  I  must.  (Pushes  at  the  door.)  O,  ho!  the 
door  is  held,  sir. 

Beau.  My  dear  madam,  I  am  infinitely  sorry  for 
the  accident ;  but  suppose — suppose,  I  say,  ma'am, 
that  a  friend  of  mine  has  been  in  a  duel,  and  con 
cealed  in  that  room  ? 

Cla.  Ridiculous !  I  saw  the  corner  of  a  white 
satin  petticoat.  Is  that  the  dress  of  your  duelling 
friends?  I  will  go  in.  (Struggles.)  So,  'tis  too  late. 
(Flings  away  spitefully.} 

Enter  BELVILLE. 

Bel.  So,  so  so !  I  beg  your  pardon.  How  could 
you  be  so  indiscreet,  Beauchamp?  Though  a  young 
soldier,  I  thought  you  knew  enough  of  generalship 
to  be  prepared  for  a  surprise. 

Cla.  Oh  !  so  he  was  ;  but  not  for  two  surprises. 

Beau.  Believe  me,  Belville — I  am  infinitely  con 
cerned — (To  Clarinda.) 

Cla.  Oh !  I  detest  your  impertinent  concern. 
Keep  it  for  the  lady  in  the  other  room. 

Bel.  A  lady  in  the  other  room,  too !  Heyday, 
Beauchamp  !  who  would  have  suspected — 

Beau .  'Tis  all  a  mistake.  The  lady  in  the  next 
room — But,  pr'ythee,  go. 

Bel.  Only  tell  me  if  you  have  seen  Fitzberbert. 
I  have  been  seeking  him  tbis  hour,  on  a  business  of 
the  utmost  consequence. 

Beau.  I  have  not;  but  about  this  time  you'll  find 
him  at  home. 

Bel.  Enough!  Miss  Belmour,  pray,  suffer  no 
concern ;  depend  on  my  honour.  Beauchamp,  (takes 
him  aside)  who  is  the  lady  in  the  other  room  1 

Beau.  Had  I  meant  you  to  have  known,  that 
room  would  have  been  unnecessary.  (Belville  seems 
still  inquisitive;  Beauchamp  draws  him  aside.) 

Cla.  Now  do  I  die  to  know  who  it  can  be.  In 
deed,  'tis  necessary  for  my  own  sake.  Whilst  she 
has  been  hid,  I  have  been  exposed  ;  and  wlio  knows 
what  the  creature  may  say?  I'll  try  once  more. 
She  has  my  secret,  and  I'll  have  her's.  (Aside. 
Forces  open  the  door.) 

Re-enter  JULlA/rom  the  room. 

Julia.  Belville!  (Runs  towards  him.) 

Bel.  Julia!  (Starts  back.) 

Cla.  Miss  Manners  !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Julia.  Ob,  Belville!  throw  me  not  from  you. 

Bel.  Astonishing! 

Cla.  Oh,  charming!  the  modest  Julia  and  the 
reserved  Beauchamp  !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  But,  Mr.  Bel 
ville,  how  came  you  of  this  sober  party  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Julia.  Speak  to  me. 

Cla.  Now,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  you  know  the  pur 
port  of  my  visit.  T  had  heard  that  Miss  Manners 
has  been  seen  to  visit  you  ;  and  not  being  willing  to 
trust  to  such  a  report,  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
discover  the  truth. 


Bel.  Wretched  woman!  (To  Julia.) 

Julia.  Barbarous  creature !  (To  Clarindti.)  Oh! 
hear  me,  I  conjure  you  !  (To  Belville.) 

Bel.  Hear  you  !  No,  madam.  And,  if  my  con 
tempt,  my  hatred,  my — oh !  — You,  sir,  I  must  speak 
to  in  another  place ;  yet,  perhaps,  you  were  not  ac 
quainted  that — what  would  I  say?  The  word  which 
I  have  pronounced  with  rapture,  chokes  me.  From 
this  moment,  farewell !  (To  Julia.)  [Exit. 

Beau.  What  can  I  think  of  all  this? 

Julia.  Oh,  sir! 

Beau.  Permit  me,  madam,  to  ask  if  you  have  long 
known  Mr.  Belville? 

Julia.  Yes,  too  long. 

Cla.  Oh,  oh!  too  long!  Ay,  young  ladies  should 
be  cautious  how  they  form  acquaintance.  For  my 
part — But  you  look" ill,  child.  (Takes  her  by  the 
hand.)  Well,  I  have  no  hard  heart ;  I  can  pity  your 
weakness,  miss ;  I  won't  upbraid  yon  now.  My 
coach  waits.  Shall  I  conduct  you  home? 

Julia.  Yes,  to  Lady  Bell— to  Lady  Bell.  I  am 
very  ill. 

Cla.  Adieu,  Mr.  Beauchamp.  This  has  been  au 
unlucky  frolic.  'Tis  amazing  you  grave  people  can 
be  so  careless.  [Exeunt  Clarinda  and  Julia. 

Beau.  An  unlucky  frolic,  indeed.  I  always  con 
sidered  Miss  Manners  as  a  pattern  of  delicacy  and 
virtue;  nor  dare  I  now,  spite  of  circumstances, 
think  otherwise. 

Enter  LORD  SPARKLE. 

Lord  S.  So,  so,  Seignior  Quixotte  !  What,  so 
soon  lost  your  prize?  Ay,  you  see,  quarrelling  for 
these  virtuous  women  is  as  unprofitable  as  the 
assault  of  the  windmills.  Have  you  seen  Lady  Bell 
in  my  behalf? 

Beau.  Lady  Bell,  my  lord?  Why,  sure,  'tis  im 
possible,  after  your  attempt  on  Miss  Manners — 

LordS.  Psha!  Women  like  to  receive  the  devoirs 
of  those  whom  others  of  their  sex  have  found  so 
dangerous.  What  did  you  discover  of  Lady  Bell's 
sentiments  towards  me? 

Beau.  I  meant  to  have  given  the  intelligence 
softened,  but  the  agitations  of  my  mind  make  it 
impracticable;  I  must,  therefore,  inform  yon,  in 
one  word,  Lady  Bell  Bloomer's  choice  is  made,  and 
that  choice  has  not  fallen  upon  your  lordship. 

Lord  S.  Then  I  must  inform  you,  in  two  words, 
that  I  am  convinced  you  are  mistaken.  But  your 
reasons,  sir,  your  reasons? 

Beau.  Her  ladyship  furnished  me  with  a  decisive 
one:  she  acknowledged  a  pre-engagement;  and 
added,  if  I  visited  her  this  evening,  I  should  see 
her  in  the  presence  of  the  man  her  heart  prefers. 

LordS.  (Laughs violently .)  Excellent!  charming 
ingenuity  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  The  kindest,  softest  mes 
sage  that  ever  woman  framed.  And  you,  like  the 
sheep  loaden  with  the  golden  fleece,  bore  it  insen 
sible  of  its  value.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  You  can't  see  through 
the  pretty  artifice  ? 

Beau.  No  really. 

Lord  S.  Why,  'tis  I  who  am  to  be  there ;  there 
by  particular  invitation.  You'll  see  her  in  my  pre 
sence  ;  and  tbis  was  her  pretty,  mysterious  way  of 
informing  me  that  I  am  the  object  of  her  choice. 

Beau.  Indeed! 

Lord  S.  Without  a  doubt.  But  you  deep  people 
are  the  dullest  fellows  at  a  hint.  But  I  am  satis 
fied,  and  shall  go  to  her  rout  in  brilliant  spirits. 
Yon  shall  come,  and  see  my  triumph  confirmed. 
Come,  you  rogue,  and  see  the  lovely  widow  in  the 
presence  of  the  man  her  heart  prefers.  Poor  George! 
you  must  have  been  cursedly  stupid  not  to  have 
conceived  that  I  was  the  person.  [Exit. 

Beau.  Yes,  I  will  come.  Oh,  vanity !  I  had  dared 
to  explain — yes,  I  construed  the  sweet  confusion! 
Oh !  I  blush  at  my  own  arrogance.  Lord  Sparkle 
must  be  right.  Well,  this  night  decides  it.  Nar- 
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rowly  will  I  watch  each  tone  and  look,  to  discover 

oh  !  ever  blest — he  whom  her  heart  prefers ! 

[Exit. 
ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  at  l^ady  Bell  Bloomer's. 
Enter  LADY  BELL  BLOOMER  and  Servant. 

Lady  B.  Are  the  tables  placed  in  the  outer  room? 

Serv.  Yes,  ma'am,  all  but  the  pharoah  table. 

Lady  B.  Then  carry  that  there  too.  I  positively 
will  not  have  a  table  in  the  drawing-room.  [Exit 
Serv.]  Those  who  play  don't  visit  me,  but  the  card- 
tables  ;  and  where  they  find  them  is  verv  immaterial. 
Let  me  see :  for  whist,  Sir  James  Jennet,  Lady 
Ponto,  Mrs.  Lurchem,  and  Lady  Carmine;  for 
pharoah,  Mrs.  Evergreen,  Lord  Dangle,  Sir  Harry 
—Heyday ! 

Enter  CLARJNDA  and  JULIA. 

Cla.  Come,  child,  don't  faint.  You  had  more 
cause  for  terror,  half  an  hour  ago. 

Lady  B.  Heavens  !  Julia,  where  have  you  been  ? 
Cla.  Ay,  that's  a  circumstance  you  would  not 
have  known,  but  for  an  accident;  and  I  am  very 
sorry  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  make  the  discovery. 
Lady  B.  (  Takes  Julia's  hand.)  Speak,  my  love ! 
Julia.  Miss  Belmour  will  tell  you  all  she  knows; 
I  am  too  wretched. 

Cla.  Nay,  as  to  what  I  know,  I  know  very  little  : 
I  can  tell  what  I  saw,  indeed.  Having  received 
intimations  not  quite  consonant  to  one's  notions  of 
decorum,  I  pretended  a  frolic,  and  called  on  Mr. 
Beauchamp,  and  there  I  found  this  lady  concealed. 
Lady  B.  Heavens!  Julia!  'tis  impossible. 
Cla.  Nay,  she  can't  attempt  to  deny  what  I  my 
self  saw.  Other  discoveries  had  liked  to  have  been 
made,  too  ;  but  Miss  Manners  may  explain  them 
herself,  for  I  see  your  rooms  begin  to  fill.  I  shall 
report  that  your  ladyship  is  a  little  indisposed,  as 
an  excuse  for  your  not  immediately  appearing. 

[Exit. 

Lady  B.  (  With  a  countenance  of  terror.)  Julia  ! 
you  at  Mr.  Beauchamp's? 

Julia.  Lady  Bell,  though  I  have  acted  rashly, 
and  was,  indeed,  found  there,  I  am  not  the  guilty 
creature  you  imagine.  I  am  married!  I  will  no 
longer  conceal  it.  (Bursts  into  tears.) 

Lady  B.  Married!  Oh,  heavens!  (Throws  her 
self  in  a  chair,  with  her  back  to  Julia.) 

Julia.  I  dared  not  reveal  it  to  my  guardian  ;  and 
for  that  reason,  fled  from  your  house. 

Lady  B.  Oh,  Julia!  and  you  are  married?  What 
a  serpent  have  I  nourished  !  But,  forgive  me.  You 
knew  not — alas !  I  knew  not  myself,  till  this  mo 
ment,  how  much — 

Julia.  My  dearest  madam,  do  not  add  to  my  af 
flictions  ;  for,  indeed,  they  are  severe. 

Lady  B.  Ungenerous  girl !  why  did  you  conceal 
from  me  your  situation? 

Julia.  Good  heavens!  is  it  destined  that  one  im 
prudent  step  is  to  lose  me  every  blessing?  In  the 
agonies  of  my  heart  I  flew  to  your  friendship,  and 
you  kill  me  with  reproaches. 

Lady  B.  And  you  have  killed  me  by  your  want 
of  confidence.  Oh,  Julia !  had  you  revealed  to  me — 
Julia.  I  dared  not ;  for  when  Mr.  Belviile  pre 
vailed  on  me  to  give  him  my  hand — 

Lady  B.  Mr.  Belviile!  Mr.  Belviile,  say  you? 
(Eagerly.) 

Julia.  Yes-,  it  was  in  Paris  we  were  married. 
Lady  B.  So,  so,  so !    what  a  pretty  mistake  I 
made  ;  but  it  was  a  mistake  !  (Aside.)  And  so,  my 
sweet  Julia  is  married  !  married  in  Paris  !  Sly  thing! 
But  how  came  you  at  Mr.  Beauchamp's,  my  love  ? 
Julia.  In  my  rash  flight  this  morning,  my  wicked 
maid  betrayed  me  into  Lord  Sparkle's  house.  There 
Mr.  Beauchamp  snatched  me  from  ruin,  and  gave 
me  a  momentary  asylum  in  his  lodgings. 


[ACT  V.   ' 

Lady  B.  Did  Beauchamp  ?  But  what  is  his  worth 
and  his  gallantry  to  me?  Can't  he  do  a  right  thing 
but  my  heart  must  triumph  ?  (Aside.) 

Julia.  At  Mr.  Beauchamp's  my  husband  found 
me;  and  found  me  hid  with  so  suspicious  a  secresy  ! 
Ha  !  here  comes  Mr.  Fitzherbert  1  How  can  I  see 
him? 

Enter  FITZHERBERT. 

Fitz.  My  Julia!  my  dear  Julia! 

Julia.  Oh,  sir  ! — 

Fitz.  Come,  I  know  all  ;  and  to  relieve  one  cause 
of  your  distress,  will  tell  you,  that  the  lover  I 
shocked  you  with  to-day,  was  only  my  agent  in  the 
little  revenge  I  had  resolved  to  take  for  your  hav 
ing  married,  without  my  consent,  the  very  man  for 
whom  all  my  cares  designed  you. 

Julia.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Fitz.  At  the  moment  he  left  Paris  for  Florence, 
you  received  my  directions  to  return  home;  thus 
Belville's  letters  missed  you,  and  he  remained  ig 
norant  that  you  were  in  London. 

Julia.  Oh,  sir!  had  you  revealed  this  to  me  this 
morning,  what  evils  should  I  have  escaped! 

Fitz.  My  dear  girl,  I  decreed  you  a  little  punish 
ment  ;  but  your  own  rashness  has  occasioned  you  a 
severer  portion  than  you  deserved. 

Lady  B.  But  where  is  the  bridegroom? 

Fitz.  He  is  without,  satisfied  from  the  mouth  of 
Beauchamp  of  your  conduct,  (to  Julia)  and  impa 
tient  to  fold  his  Julia  to  his  heart. 

Julia.  Oh,  sir!  lead  me  to  him.  To  find  my  hus 
band,  and  to  be  forgiven  by  you,  are  felicities  too 
great.  [Exit,  led  by  Fitz. 

Lady  B.  What  a  discovery  has  Julia's  marriage 
made  to  me  of  my  own  heart!  I  have  persuaded 
myself  it  knew  no  passion  but  the  desire  of  con 
quest  ;  but  the  pangs  of  jealousy  proved  to  me,  in 
one  moment,  that  all  its  sense  is  love.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — An  elegant  Apartment  lighted  up;  card 
parties  seen;  Servants  carrying  refreshments. 

Enter  PENDRAGON,  meeting  CLARINDA   and  two 
Ladies,  who  come  forward. 

Pen.  Bobs  !  Miss  Belmour,  how  d'ye  do  ?  I  didn't 
think  to  see  you.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  brought  me  here, 
and  I  have  been  examining  every  face,  to  see  if  I 
knew  anybody  ;  but  fine  ladies  are  so  alike,  that  one 
must  have  long  intimacy  to  know  one's  acquaint 
ance.  Red  cheeks,  white  necks,  and  smiling  lips, 
crowd  every  room. 

1  Lady.  Heyday  !  a  natural  curiosity.  Pray,  sir, 
how  long  have  you  been  in  the  world? 

Pen.  How  long?  Just  twenty  years  last  Lammas. 

1  Lady.  Pho  !  I  don't  inquire  into  your  age  :  how 
long  is  it  since  you  left  your  native  woods  ?  Were 
you  ever  at  a  rout  before  ? 

Pen.  Ay,  that  I  was,  last  week  :  it  beat  this  all 
to  nothing.  'Twas  at  our  neighbour's,  the  wine 
merchant's,  at  his  country-house  at  Kentish-town. 

Cla.  Oh,  lud  !  I  wish  1  had  been  of  your  party  ; 
I  should  have  enjoyed  a  Kentish-town  rout. 

Pen.  Oh  !  you  must  have  been  pleased ;  for  the 
rooms  were  so  little,  and  the  company  so  large,  that 
every  thing  was  done  with  one  consent.  We  were 
packed  so  close,  that  if  one  party  moved,  all  the 
rest  were  obliged  to  obey  the  motion. 

I  Lady.  Delightful!  Well,  sir— 

Pen.  We  had  all  the  fat  widows,  notable  misses, 
and  managing  wives  of  the  parish  ;  so  there  was 
no  scandal,  for  they  were  all  there.  At  length  the 
assembly  broke  up  :  such  clattering,  and  squeedg- 
ing  down  the  gangway  staircase  ;  whilst  the  little 
footboy  bawl'd  from  the  passage,  "  Miss  Bobbin's 
bonnet  is  ready!"  "Mrs.  Sugarplum's  lantern 
waits!"  "Mrs.  Peppercorn's  pattens  stop  the 
way!"  (Imitating.) 
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Cla.  Oh !  you  creature,  come  with  me ;  I  must 
exhibit  him  in  the  next  room. 

1  Lady.  Oh  !  stay  ;  take  my  card :  I  shall  have 
company  next  Wednesday,  and  I  insist  on  your's. 
[Exit  Clarinda  and  Pendragon.]  He  is  really  amus 
ing. 

Enter  LORD  SPARKLE  with  two  Gentlemen. 

But  hide  your  diminished  heads,  ye   beaux  and 
witlings  !  for  here  comes  Lord  Sparkle. 

LordS.  (Speaks  as  he  comes  forward)  I  hope  the 
belles  won't  hide  theirs  ;  for  in  an  age  where  the 
head  is  so  large  a  part  of  the  lady,  one  should  look 
about  for  the  sex. 

1  Gent.  Well,  my  lord,  you  see  I  have  obeyed 
your  summons  :    I  should  not  have  been  here,  not 
withstanding  Lady  Bell's  invitation,  had  you  no 
pressed  it. 

2  Gent.  Nor  I.     I  promised  to  meet  a  certain 
lady  in  the   gallery  at  the  opera  to  night ;  and  ] 
regret  that  I  did  not,  for  1  see   her   husband  is 
here.     Why  did  you  press  us  so  earnestly  to  come 

LordS.  Why,  faith,  to  have  as  many  witnesses 
as  I  could  to  my  glory.  This  night  is  given  by 
Lady  Bell  to  me.  I  am  the  hero  of  the  fete,  anc 
expect  your  gratulations.  Here  the  dear  creature 
comes. 

Enter  LADY  BELL  BLOOMER,  who  addresses  the 
„  Company. 

Lady  B.  How  do  you  do ?  How  do  you  do  ?  (On 
each  side.)  You  wicked  creature,  why  did  you  dis 
appoint  me  last  night?  Lady  Harriot,  I  have  not 
seen  you  this  age.  Oh  !  Lord  Sparkle,  I  have  been 
detained  from  my  company  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert, 
planning  a  scheme  for  your  amusement. 

LordS.  Indeed!  I  did  not  expect  that  attention 
from  him  ;  though  I  acknowledge  my  obligations 
to  your  ladyship's  politeness. 

Lady  B.  That  air  of  self-possession,  I  fancy, 
would  be  incommoded,  if  you  guessed  at  the  en 
tertainment.  (Aside.)  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Beau- 
champ  ? 

LordS.  For  a  moment.  But,  charming  Lady 
Bell,  (takes  her  hand)  I  shall  make  you  expire 
with  laughing.  I  really  believe  the  poor  fellow 
explained  your  message  in  his  own  favour;  ha, 
ha,  ha! 

LadyB.  Ridiculous!  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Enter  BEAUCHAMP. 

Beau.  Ha !  'tis  true !  There  they  are,  retired 
from  the  crowd,  and  enjoying  the  privacy  of  lovers. 
(Aside.) 

Lady  B.  See,  there  he  is  :  I  long  to  have  a  little 
badinage  on  the  subject.  Let  us  tease  him.  (Apart 
to  Lord  Sparkle.) 

LordS.  Oh!  nothing  can  be  more  delightful. 
(Apart.)  Hither,  sighing  shepherd,  come!  Come, 
Beauchamp,  take  one  last,  one  lingering  look  • 
sha'n'the,  Lady  Bell? 

LadyB.  Doubtless,  if  he  has  your  lordship's 
leave. 

Lord  S.  He  seems  astonished  ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  Nay, 
it  is  cruel !  If  the  poor  youth  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  stricken,  you  know  he  can't  resist  fate.  Ixion 
sighed  for  Juno. 

Lady  B.  Yes,  and  he  was  punished  too.  What 
punishment,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  shall  we  decree  for 
you? 

Beau.  I  am  astonished!  Was  it  for  this  your 
ladyship  commanded  me  to  attend  you? 

Lady  B.  How  did  I  command  you?  Do  you  re 
member  the  words  ? 

Beau.  I  do,  madam.  You  bid  me  come  this 
evening,  that  I  might  behold  you  in  the  presence 
of  the  man  your  heart  prefers. 

Lady  B.  Well,  sir,  and  now,  now  you  see  me. 


Lord  S.  Oh !  the  sweet  confusion  of  the  sweet 
confession!  (Kisses  her  hand.) 

Beau.  This  ostentation  of  felicity,  madam,  is  un 
generous,  since  you  know  my  heart;  'tis  unworthy 
you.  I  thank  you  for  it;  I  have  a  pang  the  less. 
(Going.) 

Lady  B.  Hold,  sir  !  are  you  going? 

Beau.  This  instant,  madam.  I  came  in  obedience 
to  your  commands  ;  but  my  chaise  is  at  your  door ; 
and  before  your  gay  assembly  breaks  up,  I  shall  be 
far  from  London  ;  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  from  Eng 
land.  I  probably  now  see  your  ladyship  for  the 
last  time.  Adieu  ! 

Lady  B.  Stay,  Mr.  Beanchamp  !     (Agitated.) 

Lord  S.  Ay,  pr'ythee,  stay  ;  I  believe  Lady  Bell 
has  a  mind  to  make  you  her  conjugal  father  at  the 
wedding. 

Beau.  I  forgive  you,  my  lord:  excess  of  happi 
ness  frequently  overflows  into  insolence  ;  and  it  is 
the  privilege  of  felicity  to  be  unfeeling.  But  how, 
madam,  has  the  humble  passion  which  has  so  long 
consumed  my  life,  rendered  me  so  hateful  to  you, 
as  to  prompt  you  to  this  barbarity  ?  I  have  not  in 
sulted  you  with  my  love;  I  have  scarcely  dared  to 
whisper  it  to  myself;  how  then  have  I  deserved — 

Lady  B.  O,  mercy,  don't  Le  so  grave  ;  I  am  not 
insensible  to  }rour  merit ;  nor  have  I  beheld  your 
passion  with  disdain.  But  what  can  I  do?  Lord 
Sparkle  has  so  much  fashion,  so  much  elegance, 
so  much — 

LordS.  My  dearest  Lady  Bell,  you  justify  my 
ideas  of  your  discernment ;  and  thus  I  thank  you 
for  the  distinguished  honour.  (Kneels  to  kiss  her 

Enter  SOPHY. 

Sophy.  Oh,  you  false-hearted  man!  (Cries.) 

LordS.  Heyday!    (Starting  up.) 

Sophy.  Don't  believe  a  word  he  says,  for  all  you 
are  so  fine  a  lady.  He'll  tell  you  of  happiness  and 
misery,  and  this,  and  that,  and  the  other ;  but 
'tis  all  common-place  and  hyperbole,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

LadyB.  Indeed!  What,  has  this  young  lady 
claims  on  your  lordship? 

Lord  S.  Claims  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  Is  it  my  fault  that  a 
little  rustic  does  not  know  the  language  of  the  day? 
Compliments  are  the  ready  coin  of  conversation, 
and  it  is  every  one's  business  to  understand  their 
value. 

Re-enter  PENDRAGON. 

Pen.  (Clapping  him  on  the  shoulder.)  True,  mj 
lord,  true  !  And,  pray,  instruct  me  what  was  the 
value  of  the  compliment,  when  you  told  me  I  should 
make  a  figure  in  the  guards,  and  that  you  would 
speak  to  your  great  friends  to  make  me"a  colonel? 

LordS.  Value  !  why,  of  just  as  much  as  it  would 
bring.  You  thought  it  so  valuable,  then,  that  you 
got  me  a  hundred  extra  votes  on  the  strength  of  it; 
and  you  are  now  a  little  ungrateful  wretch  to  pre 
tend  'twas  worth  nothing. 

Enter  FITZHERBERT,  leading  in  JULIA. 

Fitz.  But  here,  Lord  Sparkle,  is  a  lady  who 
claims  a  right  on  a  different  foundation.  She  had 
no  election  interest  to  provoke  your  flatteries,  yet 
you  have  not  scrupled  to  profess  love  to  her,  whilst 
under  the  roof  of  her  friend,'  whose  hand  you  were 
soliciting  in  marriage. 

Julia.  Yes,  I  entreat  your  ladyship  not  to  fancy 
that  you  are  to  break  the  hearts  of  half  our  sex  by 
binding  Lord  Sparkle  in  the  adamantine  chains  of 
marriage.  I  boast  an  equal  right  with  you,  and 
don't  flatter  yourself  I  shall  resign  him. 

Lord  S.  Mere  malice,  Lady  Bell !  Fitzherbert's 
nalice !  I  never  had  a  serious  thought  of  Miss 
Manners  in  my  life. 
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WHICH  IS  THE  MAN.' 


Enter  BuLViLLE. 


Bel.  What !  and  have  you  dared  to  talk  of  love 
to  that  lady,  my  lord,  without  a  serious  thought  1 

LordS.  Heyday!  what  right  have  you — 

Bel.  Oh  !  very  trifling;  only  the  right  of  a  hus 
band.  The  lady  so  honoured  by  your  love-making 
in  jest  is  my  wife  :  in  course,  all  obligations  to  her 
devolve  on  me. 

Lord  S.  Your  wife  !  my  dear  Belville,  I  give  you 
joy  with  all  my  soul.  You  see  'tis  always  danger 
ous  to  keep  secrets  from  your  friends.  But  is  any 
body  else  coming  ?  Have  I  any  new  crimes  to  be 
accused  of  {  Any  more  witnesses  coming  to  the 
bar? 

Bel.  No  ;  but  I  am  a  witness  in  a  new  cause,  and 
accuse  you  of  loading  the  mind  of  my  friend  Beau- 
champ  with  a  sense  of  obligation  you  had  neither 
spirit  or  justice  to  confer. 

Lady  B.  A  commission,  my  lord,  which  was  sent 
Mr.  Beauchamp  under  a  blank  cover,  by  one  who 
could  not  bear  to  see  his  noble  spirit  dependant  on 
your  caprices. 

BeL  And  when  his  sentiments  pointed  out  your 
lordship  as  his  benefactor,  you  accepted  the  honour, 
and  have  laid  heavy  taxes  on  his  gratitude. 

LordS.  Well,  and  what  is  there  in  all  that? 
Beauchamp  did  not  know  to  whom  he  was  obliged ; 
and  wouldn't  it  have  been  a  most  unchristian  thing 
to  let  a  good  action  run  about  the  world  belonging 
to  nobody?  I  found  it  a  stray  orphan,  and  so  fa 
thered  it.  But  you,  Fitzherbert,  I  see  are  the  law 
ful  owner  of  the  brat ;  so,  pr'ythee,  take  it  back  ; 
and  thank  me  for  the  honour  of  my  patronage. 

Fitz.  Your  affected  pleasantry,  Lord  Sparkle, 
may  shield  you  from  resentment,  but  it  will  not 
from  contempt.  Your  effrontery — 

Lord  S.  Effrontery  !  Pr'ythee,  make  distinc 
tions.  What  in  certain  lines  would  be  effrontery, 
in  me  is  only  the  ease  of  fashion ;  that  delightful 
thing  which  enables  me  at  this  moment  to  stand 
serene  amidst  your  meditated  storm.  Come,  my 
dear  Lady  Bell,  let  us  leave  these,  good  gentry,  and 
love  ourselves  amidst  the  delights  of  fashion,  and 
the  charms  of  bon  ton. 

Lady  B.  Pardon  me,  my  lord !  As  caprice  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  fine  lady, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  give  an  instance  of  it 
now;  and,  spite  of  your  elegance,  your  fashion, 
and  your  wit,  present  my  hand  to  this  poor  soldier, 
who  boasts  only  worth,  spirit,  honour,  and  love. 

Beau.  Have  a  care,  madam  !  Feelings  like  mine 
are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Once  already  the  hopes 
you  have  inspired — 

Lady  B.  The  hour  of  trifling  is  past ;  and  surely 
it  cannot  appear  extraordinary,  that  I  prefer  the 
internal  worth  of  an  uncorrupted  heart,  to  the  out 
ward  polish  of  a  mind  too  feeble  to  support  itself 
against  vice,  in  the  seductive  forms  of  fashionable 
dissipation. 


[Ad  V. 

Lord  S.  Heyday !  what  is  your  ladyship  in  the 
plot! 

Fitz.  The  plot  has  been  deeper  laid  than  you, 
my  lord,  have  been  able  to  conceive.  As  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  related  to  you,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  watch  over  your  conduct.  I  have  seeti 
your  plans,  and  many  of  them  have  been  defeated, 
though  you  knew  not  by  what  means.  But  what 
fate  does  your  lordship  design  for  these  young 
people,  decoyed  by  you  from  their  native  igno 
rance  and  home  J 

LordS.  Let  them  return  to  their  native  igno 
rance  and  home  as  fast  as  they  can. 

Pen.  No,  no  !  hang  me,  if  I  do  that.  I  know  life 
now,  and  life  I'll  have  :  Hyde-park,  plays,  operas, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But,  old  gentleman,  as 
you  promised  to  do  something  for  me,  what  think 
ye  of  a  commission  1  The  captain  there  can't  want 
his  now  ;  suppose  you  turn  it  over  to  me. 

Fitz.  No,  young  man,  you  shall  be  taken  care  of; 
but  the  requisites  of  a  soldier  are  not  those  of  pert- 
ness  and  assurance.  Intrepid  spirit,  nice  honour, 
generosity,  and  understanding,  all  unite  to  form 
him.  It  is  these  which  make  a  British  soldier  the 
first  character  in  Europe  :  it  is  such  soldiers  who 
make  England  invincible,  and  her  glittering  arms 
triumphant  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Sophy.  Well,  Bobby  may  do  as  he  will ;  I'll  go 
back  to  Cornwall  directly,  and  warn  all  my  neigh 
bours  to  take  special  care  how  they  trust  to  a  lord's 
promises  at  an  election  again. 

Lord  S.  Well,  great  attempts  and  great  failings 
mark  the  life  of  a  man  of  spirit.  There  is  tclat  even 
in  my  disappointment  to  night  ;  and  I  am  ready  for 
a  fresh  set  of  adventures  to-morrow. 

Fitz.  Incorrigible  man!  but  I  have  done  with 
you.  Beauchamp  has  answered  all  my  hopes,  and 
the  discernment  of  this  charming  woman,  in  re 
warding  him,  merits  the  happiness  that  awaits  her ; 
and  that  I  may  give  the  fullest  sanction  to  her 
choice,  I  declare  him  heir  to  my  estate.  This,  I 
know,  is  a  stroke  your  lordship  did  not  expect. 

Beau.  And  was  it,  then,  to  you,  sir — The  tu 
mults  of  my  gratitude — 

Fitz.  Your  conduct  has  completely  rewarded 
me  ;  and  in  adopting  you — 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  I  protest  against  that.  Our  union 
would  then  appear  a  prudent,  sober  business  ;  and 
I  shall  lose  the  credit  of  having  done  a  mad  thing 
for  the  sake  of  the  man  my  heart  prefers. 

Fitz.  To  you  I  resign  him  with  pleasure ;  his 
fate  is  in  your  hands. 

Lady  B.  Then  he  shall  continue  a  soldier ;  one 
of  those  whom  love  and  his  country  detain  to  guard 
her  dearest,  last  possessions. 

Beau.  Love  and  my  country  !  Yes,  ye  shall  di 
vide  my  heart.  Animated  by  such  passions,  our 
forefathers  were  invincible  ;  and  if  we'd  preserve 
the  freedom  and  independence  they  obtained  for 
us,  we  must  imitate  their  virtues.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— The  Street  before  Arden's  door. 
MOSBY  discovered. 

Mosby.  The  morning's  dark  and  horrid  as  my 

purpose. 

Thrice  have  my  snares  been  laid  for  Arden's  life, 
And  thrice  hath  he  escap'd.     I  am  not  safe : 
The  living  may  revenge.     Oh  !  could  I  win 
Alicia  to  conspire  her  husband's  fall, 
Then  might  I  say,  security,  thou'rt  mine, 
And  laugh  at  all  to  come.     For  other  instruments, 
There's  Green  :  he  bears  him  hard  about  this  suit 
For  th'  abbey-lands,  to  which  the  hot  youth  pleads 
Some  fancied  right.  Michael,  the  trencher  fav'rite  • 
A  bastard,  bred  of  Arden's  charity; 
He  has  been  privy  to  our  secret  joys, 
And,  on  that  trust  presuming,  loves  my  sister  ; 
Winks  at  adultery,  and  may  at  murder. 
Maria  is  his  price.    I've  plac'd  her  here, 
Companion  of  my  sweet  Alicia's  hours, 
To  spread  her  charms  for  ever  in  his  eye : 
To  her  are  all  my  visits.     But  Alicia — 
She  must,  she  shall  comply  :  when  to  my  arms 
Her  honour   she    resign'd,    her    fond    reluctance 

whisper'd 
Sh.e  could  deny  me  nothing.     This  to  try. 

[Exit  into  Arden's  home. 


SCENE  II — A  Chamber. 
ARDEN  in  his  night-yown. 

Arden.   Unhappy  Arden,    whither    canst    thoa 

wander 

To  lay  thy  heavy  load  of  sorrows  down  ? 
Will  change  of  place  relieve  th'  afflicted  mind, 
Or  does  all  nature  yield  a  balm  to  cure 
The  pangs  of  slighted  love  and  broken  faith  ? 
Ungrateful,  false  Alicia!  false  with  Mosby, 
The  vile  dependant  of  my  foe  profess'd  ; 
Lord  Clifford's  full-fed  flatt'rer !     Oh  !  damn'd— 
Come,  Franklin,  come:  Arden,  thy  friend,  invites 

thee ; 

And  let  me  pour  my  griefs  into  thy  bosom, 
And  find  in  friendship  what  I've  lost  in  love. 

Enter  ALICIA. 

Alicia.  Why,  Arden,  do  you  leave  your  bed  thus 

early? 

Have  cold  and  darkness  greater  charms  than  I? 
There  was  a  time  when  winter-nights  were  short, 
And  Arden  chid  the  morn  that  call'd  him  from  me. 

Arden.  This  deep  dissembling,  this  hypocrisy, 
(The  last  worst  state  of  a  degenerate  mind,) 
Speaks  her  in  vice  determin'd  and  mature. 

(Aside.) 
Alicia.  What  maid,  that  knows  man's  variable 

nature, 
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[ACT  I. 


Would  sell  her  free  estate  for  marriage  bonds  1 
From  vows  and  oaths,  and  every  servile  tie, 
The  tyrant  man  at  pleasure  is  set  free : 
The  liolv  nuptial  bond  leaves  him  at  large ; 
Yet  vests  him  with  a  power  that  makes  us  slaves. 
'Tis  heavenly  this — 

Arden.  To  stop  my  just  reproach, 
Art  thou  the  first  to  tax  the  marriage  state  1 

Alicia.  Are  you  not  jealous?     Do  you  not  give 

ear 

To  vain  surmises  and  malicious  tongues, 
That  hourly  wound  my  yet  untainted  fame? 

Arden.  And  would'st  thou  make  me  author  of 

the  shame 

Thy  guilt  has  brought  on  us?    I'll  bear  no  longer. 
The  traitor,  Mosby,  curs'd,  detested  Mosby, 
Shall  render  an  account  for  both  your  crimes. 

Alicia.  What  do  I  hear?  (Aside.) 

Arden.  That  base  mechanic  slave 
Shall  answer  with  his  blood. 

Alicia.  Oh  !  hear  me  speak. 

Arden.  No,  I  am  deaf;  as  thou  hast  ever  been 
To  fame,  to  virtue,  and  my  just  complaints. 

Alicia.  Thus,  on  my  knees — 

Arden.  Adult'ress!  dost  thou  kneel 
And   weep,    and   pray,   and    bend    thy   stubborn 

heart 

(Stubborn  to  me)  to  sue  for  him?    Away  ! 
Away  this  instant,  lest  I  kill  thee,  too. 

(Recovering  himself.) 

No;  not  the  hell  thou'st  kindled  in  this  bosom 
Shall  make  me  shed  thy  blood. 

Alicia.  I  do  not  hope  it. 

Arden.  For  me  be  as  immortal  as  thy  shame. 

Alicia.  I  see  your  cruel  purpose  :  I  must  live, 
To  see  your  hand  and  honour  stain'd  with  blood  ; 
Your  ample  fortune  seiz'd  on  by  the  state ; 
Your  life  a  forfeit  to  the  cruel  laws. 
Oh!  Ardeu,  blend  compassion  with  your  rage, 
And  kindly  kill  me  first. 

Arden.  Not  for  my  sake 

Are  all  thy  tears ;  then  had  you  felt  them  sooner : 
Plead  not  the  ruin  you  have  made  ;  but  say 
Why  have  you  driven  me  to  these  extremes? 
Why  sacrificed  my  peace,  and  your  own  fame, 
By  corresponding  with  a  menial  slave  1 

Alicia.  Thou  canst  not  think  that  I  have  wrong'd 
thy  bed? 

Arden.  Would  I  could  not! 

Alicia.  By  heaven ! — 

Arden.  No  perjuries. 

But  now,  as  you  lay  slnmb'ring  by  my  side, 
I  still  awake,  anxious  and  full  of  thought, 
(For  thou  hast   banish'd    sleep   from  these   sad 

eyes,) 

With  gentle  accents  thrilling  with  desire, 
Youcall'd  on  Mosby;  love  made  me  doubt  my 

ears, 

And  question  if  the  dark  and  silent  night 
Conspir'd  not  with  my  fancy  to  deceive  me  : 
But  soon  I  lost  the  painful,  pleasing  hope  ; 
Again  you  call'd  upon  your  minion  Mosby. 
Confirm'd,  I  strove  to  tly  your  tain  ted  bed, 
But,  wanting  strength,  sunk  lifeless  on  my  pillow. 
'  You  threAv  your  eager  arms  about  my  neck, 
You  press'd  my  bloodless  cheeks  with  your  warm 

lips, 

Which  glow'd,  adult'ress,  with  infernal  heat! 
And  call'd  a  third  time  on  the  villain  Mosby. 

Alicia.  A  dream,  indeed,  if  I  e'er  call'd  on  him. 

Arden.  Thy  guilty  dreams  betray  thy  waking 
thoughts. 

Alicia.  I  know  I'm  simple,  thoughtless,  and  un 
guarded; 

And  what  is  carelessness,  you  construe  guilt. 
Yet  were  I  weak  as  those  fantastic  visions, 
Sure,  I  could  ne'er  have  condemn'd  you,  Arden, 
On  circumstances  and  an  idle  dream. 


Arden.  But  such  a  dream1. 

Alicia.  Yet  were  it  but  a  dream, 
Which,  tho'  I  not  remember,  I  abhor; 
And  mourn  with  tears,  because  it  gives  you  pain. 
Arden,  you  do  not  wish  me  innocent, 
Or  on  suspicions  could  you  doom  me  guilty? 

Arden.  Not  wish   thee   innocent!     Do    sinking 

mariners, 

When  struggling  with  the  raging  seas  for  life, 
Wish  the  assistance  of  some  friendly  plank? 
'Tis  that,  and  that  alone,  can  bring  me  comfort. 

Alicia.   Oli !  jealousy,  thou  fierce,  remorseless 

fiend, 

Degen'rate,  most  unnatural  child  of  love; 
How  shall  I  chase  thee  from  my  Arden's  bosom  ? 

Arden,  There  is  a  way,  an  easy  way,  Alicia. 

Alicia.  Oh!  name  it — speak. 

Arden.  What's  past  may  be  forgotten. 
Your  future  conduct — 

Alicia.  You  distract  me,  Arden. 
Say,  how  shall  I  convince  you  of  my  truth  ? 

Arden.  I  ask  bat  this :  never  see  Mosby  more. 
By  heaven,  she's  dumb  !  (He  starts.) 

Alicia.  Oh  !  how  shall  I  conceal 
My  own  confusion,  and  elude  his  rage  ?       (Aside.) 

Arden.  Thou'rt    lost,   Alicia!    Io.it  to   me   and 
heav'n. 

Alicia.  Indeed  I'm  lost,  if  you  unkindly  doubt 
me. 

Arden.  Wilt  thou,   then,    ne'er  converse  with 
Mosby  more. 

Alicia.  If  e'er  I  do,  may  heav'n  and  you  forsake 
me ! 

Arden.  You'll  keep  your  word,  Alicia?  Pr'ythee, 
say. 

Alicia.  You'll  break  my  heart. 

Arden.  I'd  rather  break  my  own. 
Then  thou  art  innocent,  and  lov'st  me  still. 

Alicia.  And  ever  will. 

Arden.  Give  me  thy  hand — thy  heart, 
Oh !  give  me  that. 

Alicia.  That  always  was  your  own. 

Arden.  Thou  flatterer !  then  whence  this  cruel 

strife? 

Still  art  thou  cold:  nor  warm  as  thy  embraces, 
Nor  sparkle  in  thine  eyes  the  fires  of  love  : 
Cold,  cold,  and  comfortless. 

Alicia.  Indeed  you  fright  me. 

Arden.  'Tis  possible — 

Alicia.  What? 

Arden.  That  thou  may'st  yet  deceive  me. 

Alicia.  Oh!  I  am  wretched. 

Arden.  Both, 


But  if  thou  ever  lov'd,  thou'lt  not  despise  me, 

indeed,   I've   wrong'd 


And 


wilt  forgive   me, 

thee, 
As  I've  forgiven  thee.    Pity,  I'm  sure,  I  need. 

[Exit. 
Alicia.  Thou  hast  it,  Arden,  ev'n  from  her  that 

wrongs  thee. 

All,  all,  shall  pity  thee,  and  curse  Alicia. 
Can  I  feel  this,  and  further  tempt  the  stream 
Of  guilty  love?     Oh!  whither  am  I  fallen? 

Enter  MARIA. 

Maria.  A  happy  day,    Alicia;    and  may  each 

morn 

Of  coming  life  be  usher'd  with  like  joy. 
Franklin,   from   court  return'd,  has  'brought   the 

grant 

Of  the  abbey-lands,  confirm'd  by  the  young  king, 
To  Arden  for  his  life  :  nor  will  deliver 
But  to  himself  the  deed. 

Alicia.  A  worthy  friend! 

The  grant  is  not  more  welcome  to  my  husband, 
Than  Franklin's  company. 

Maria.  He's  flown  to  meet  him. 
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Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.     (To    Maria,)     Madam,     your    brother 

Mosby  — 

Alicia.  Where  is  Mosby? 
Serv.  He  waits  below. 
Alicia.  Oh  !  haste,  and  lead  me  to  him. 
Serv.  Madam,  he  but  desires  to  see  his  sister. 
Alicia.  His  sister!     What,  did  he  not  ask  for 

me? 

Maria.  Perhaps — 

Alicia.  Pray,  give  me  leave — looks  he  in  health? 
Serv.  He  seems  in  health. 
Alicia.  Here,  and  not  ask  for  me! 
Seems  he  or  angry,  then,  or  melancholy  1 
Answer  me,  stock,  stone! 
Serv.  Truly,  I  can't  say. 
Alicia.  Thou  canst  say  nothing.     Get  thee  from 

my  sight. 
Yet,  stay— no  matter.     I'll  myself  go  seek  him. 

[Exeunt  Alicia  and  Serv. 

Maria.  Where  reason  is,  can  passion  thus  pre 
vail]  [Exit. 

SCENE  III — A  Parlour  in  Arden's  house. 
Enter  ALICIA  meeting  MOSBY. 

Alicia.  Mosby,  that  brow  befits  our  wayward 

fate. 

The  evil  hour,  long  fear'd,  is  fall'n  upon  us, 
And  we  shall  sink  beneath  it.     Do  not  frown ; 
If  you're  unkind,  to  whom  shall  I  complain? 

Mosby.  Madam,  it  was  my  sister  I  expected — 

Alicia.  Am  I  forgotten,  then  1     Ungrateful  man  ! 
This  only  could  have  added  to  my  woes. 
Did  you  but  know  what  I  have  borne  for  yon, 
You  would  not  thus,  unmov'd,  behold  my  tears. 

Mosby.  Madam,  you  make  me  vain. 

Alicia.  Insult  not,  Mosby. 
You  were  the  first  dear  object  of  my  love, 
And  could  my  heart  have  made  a  second  choice, 
I  had  not  been  the  object  of  your  scorn  : 
But  duty,  gratitude,  the  love  of  fame, 
And  pride  of  virtue,  were  too  weak  t'  erase 
The  deep  impression  of  your  early  vows. 

Mosby.  Therefore,    you    kindly   chose    to    wed 
-  another. 

Alicia.  Reproach  me  not  with  what  I  deem'd  my 

duty. 

Oh  !  had  I  thought  I  could  assume  the  name, 
And  never  know  th'  affection  of  a  wife, 
I  would  have  died  ere  giv'n  my  hand  to  Arden. 

Mosby.  You  gave  him  all. 

Alicia.  No,  no  ;  I  gave  him  nothing  : 
Words  without  truth ;  a  hand  without  a  heart. 
But  he  has  found  the  fraud;  the  slumb'ring  lion, 
At  length,  hath  rous'd  himself — 

Mosby.  And  I  must  fall 
The  victim— 

Alicia.  No,  he  knows  not  yet  his  wrongs. 

Mosby.  But  quickly  will. 

Alicia.  That,  that's  my  greatest  fear. 

Mosby.  Then,  branded  with  a  strumpet's  hated 

name, 

The  cause  abhorr'd  of  shame,  of  blood,  and  ruin, 
Thou'lt  be  expos'd  and  hooted  thro'  the  world. 

Alicia.  Oh!  hide  the  dreadful  image  from  my 

view. 

Chaste  matrons,  modest  maids,  and  virtuous  wives, 
Scorning  a  weakness,  which  they  never  knew, 
Shall  blush  with  indignation  at  my  name. 

Mosby.  My  death — but  that,  tho'  certain — 

Alicia.  Labour  not 
To  drive  me  to  despair.     Fain  would  I  hope — 

Mosby.  You  may — and  be  deceiv'd.     For  me,  I 

know 

My  fate's  resolv'd :  and  thee  the  instrument ; 
The  willing  instrument  of  Mosby 's  ruin. 
Inconstant,  false  Alicia ! 


Alicia.  False  indeed  ; 
But  not  to  thee,  cruel,  injurious  Mosby. 

Mosby.  Injurious!   false  one,  might  not  all  these 

dangers 

That  threaten  lo  involve  us  both  in  ruin, 
Ere  this  have  been  prevented! 
Alicia.  Ha!    Say  on. 
Mosby.  And  not  preventing,   art  not  thou  the 

cause? 
Alicia.  Ah !   whither,  Mosby,  whither  would'st 

thou  drive  me? 
Mosby.  Nay,  didst  thou  love,  or  would'st  secure 

thy  fame, 

Preserve  my  life,  and  bind  me  your's  for  ever, 
'Tis  yet  within  your  power. 
Alicia.  By  Arden's  death! 

Mean'st  thou  not  so?  speak  out,  and  be  a  devil. 
Mosby.  Yes,  'tis  for  thee  I  am  so.    But  your 

looks 
Declare,    my    death    would    please    you    better, 

madam. 

Alicia.  Exaggerating  fiend!  be  dumb  for  ever. 
His  death  !  I  must  not  cast  a  glance  that  way. 
Mosby.    Is    there    another    way  t      Oh !    think, 

Alicia. 
Alicia.  I  will,  for  that  will  make  me  mad :  and 

madness 
Were    some    excuse.     Come,    kind    distraction ! 

come, 
And  Arden  dies  :  my  husband  dies  for  Mosby. 

(Shrieks  and  runs  to  Mosby.) 

Enter  ARDEN  and  FRANKLIN. 
He's  here !     Oh,  save  me  !  tell  me,  did  he  hear? 

Arden.    (Starting.)     Franklin,     support    your 

friend. 
I  shake  with  horror. 

Frank.  What  moves  you  thus? 

Arden.  See,  Mosby  with  my  wife! 

Mosby.  But,  madam,  I  shall  spare  your  farther 

trouble: 
In  happy  time  behold  my  neighbour  here. 

(  A  s  takiny  leave  of  A  licia . ) 

Alicia.  Mischief  and  wild  confusion  have  begun, 
And  desolation  waits  to  close  the  scene.         \_Exit. 

Mosby.  Sir,  I  would  gladly  know,  whether  your 

grant 

Of  the  rich  abbey-lands  of  Feversham 
Be  yet  confirm'd  or  not  ? 

Arden.  What,  if  I  tear 

Her  faithless  heart,  ev'n  in  the  traitor's  sight, 
Who  taught  it  falsehood  1  (Aside.) 

Frank.  He  is  lost  in  thought. 
But  I  can  answer  that:  it  is  contirm'd. 
I  brought  the  deed,  with  the  great  seal  annex'd, 
Sign'd  by  our  pious  Edward  and  his  council. 

Mosby.  I'm  satisfied. 

Arden.  So  am  not  I.     By  hell, 
There's   justice   in  the  thought.      I'm  strangely 
tempted.  (Aside.) 

Mosby.  My  friend  seems  wrapt  in  thought:    I 

came  to  advise  him, 
That  Green,  by  virtue  of  a  former  grant 
His  father  long  enjoy'd — 

Arden.  For  my  estate, 
The  law  and  this  good  seal  is  my  security; 
To  them  I  leave  Green  and  his  groundless  claim. 
But  my  just  right  to  false  Alicia's  heart, 
(So  dearly  purchas'd  with  a  husband's  name, 
And  sacred  honour  of  a  gentleman,) 
I  shall  assert  myself,  and  thus  secure 
From  further  violation.  (Draws.) 

Mosby.  Her  known  virtue 
Renders  the  injury  your  fancy  forms, 
A  thing  of  air. 

Frank.  Impossible  to  thought. 
Whence,  Arden,  comes  this  sudden  madness  on 
thee, 
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That  your  Alicia,  ever  dear  esteem'd, 
And  deeply  lov'd — 

Arden.  Out  on  the  vile  adult'ress! 
But  thou  demure,  insinuating  slave,      (To  Mosby.) 
Shalt  taste  my  vengeance  first.     Defend  thyself. 
Mosby.  I  scorn  to  take  advantage  of  your  rage. 
Arden.  A  coward,  too.     Oh!    my  consummate 

shame. 

Mosby.  This  I  can  bear  from  you. 
Arden.  Or  any  man. 

Why  hangs  that  useless  weapon  by  your  side, 
Thou  shame  to  manhood?     Draw.     "SVill  nothing 
move  thee  ?  (Strikes  Mosby. ) 

Frank.  Hold!     Whither  would   your  mad   re 
venge  transport  you  ? 

Arden.  Shall  shameful  cowardice  protect  a  vil 
lain ! 
Mosby.  You  choose  a  proper  place  to  shew  your 

courage. 

Arden.  Go  on.     I'll  follow  to  the  ocean's  brink, 
Or  to  the  edge  of  some  dread  precipice, 
Where  terror  and  despair  shall  stop  thy  flight, 
And  force  thy  trembling  hand  to  guard  thy  life. 
Mosby.  "What  I  endure  to  save  a  lady's  honour  ! 
(To  Franklin.) 
Frank.  Your  longer  stay  will  but  incense  him 

more: 

Pray,  quit  the  house. 

Mosby.  Sir,  I  shall  lake  your  counsel.        [Exit. 
Arden.  He  hath  escap'd  me,  then.     But,  for  my 

wife — 

Frank.  What  has  she  done? 
Arden.  Done!  Must  I  tell  my  shame? 
Away,  begone ;  lest,  from  my  prey  withheld, 
I  turn,  and  tear  th'  officious  hand  that  holds  me. 
Soft!    art    thou    Franklin?     Pardon    me,    sweet 

friend : 

My  spirits  fail — I  shake — I  must  retire. 
Frank.  To  your  Alicia? 
Arden.  To  my  lonely  coueh  ; 
For  I  must  learn  to  live  without  her,  Franklin. 
Frank.  Pray  heaven  forbid! 
Arden.  To  hate  her,  to  forget  her,  if  I  can  : 
No  easy  task  for  one  who  doats  like  me. 
From  what  a  height  I'm  fallen!     Once  smiling 

love 

Of  all  its  horrors  robb'd  the  blackest  night, 
And  gilt  with  gladness  ev'ry  ray  of  light, 
Now  tyrant-like  his  conquest  he  maintains, 
And  o'er  his   groaning  slave  with  rods  of  iron 
reigns.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— The  Street. 
Enter  GREEN  and  MOSBY. 

Green.  You  pity  me,  and  know  not  my  estate. 
I'm  ruin'd,  Mosby,  thoughtless  and  ill-advis'd  ; 
My  riotous  youth  will  leave  my  age  a  beggar. 
These  abbey-lands  were  all  the  hopes  I'd  left : 
My  whole  support. 

Mosby.  Base  and  angen'rous  Arden  \ 
To  force  a  man,  born  equal  to  himself, 
To  beg  or  starve. 

Green.  By  heaven  !  I  will  do  neither : 
I'll  let  the  proud  oppressor  know — 

Mosby.  How  blind  is  rage  ! 
Who  threats  his  enemy,  lends  him  a  sword 
To  guard  himself. 

Green.  Robb'd  of  the  means  of  life, 
What's  life  itself?  an  useless  load,  a  curse  : 
Which  yet  I'll  dearly  sell  to  my  revenge. 

Mosby.  You  mean  to  kill  him,  then? 

Green.  I  do,  by  heaven  ! 

Mosby.  Suppose  you  fail. 

Green.  I  can  but  lose  my  life. 


Mosby.  Then  where  is  your  revenge,  when  he, 

secure, 
Riots  unbounded  in  his  ill-got  wealth? 

Green.  What  can  I  do? 

Mosby.  'Tis  plain  you  wish  him  dead. 

Green.  Each  moment  of  his  life  is  to  my  soul 
A  tedious  age  of  pain  ;  for  while  he  lives, 
Contempt,  and  all  the  ills  a  lazar  knows, 
Must  be  my  wretched  lot,  and  lengthen  out 
The  miserable  hours.     What  grovelling  wretch 
Would  wish  to  hold  his  life  on  such  conditions? 

Mosby.  But   change   the    scene :    suppose    but 

Arden  dead, 

Your  land  restor'd,  and  fortune  in  your  pow'r ; 
Honour,  respect,  and  all  the  dear  delights 
That  wait  on  wealth,  shall  wing  the  joyful  hours. 
And  life  contracted  seem  one  happy  day. 
I  hate  this  Arden,  and  have  stronger  motives 
Than  any  you  can  urge  to  wish  his  death ; 
He  has  accus'd,  insulted,  struck  me  ; 
Nay,  his  fair,  virtuous  wife,  on  my  account — 

Green.  If  fame  speaks  true,  you're  to  be  envied 
there. 

Mosby.  The  world  will  talk— But  be  that  as  it 

may, 
I  want  not  cause,  nor  will,  nor  means,  nor  friends. 

Green.  Nor  opportunity  shall  long  be  wanting. 

Mosby.  Enough :   his  fate  is  fix'd.     See,  Brad- 
shaw's  here. 

Enter  BRADSHAW. 

Brad.  Save,  save  you,  gentlemen. 

Mosby.  We  thank  you,  neighbour. 
But  whither  in  such  haste? 

Brad.  To  the  isle  of  Sheppey, 
To  wait  on  good  Lord  Cheyney.     As  he  holds 
In  high  esteem  our  worthy  townsman  Arden, 
I  shall  first  call  on  him.     'Tis  well  I  met  you, 
For  yonder  two  were  but  bad  road- companions. 

Green.  They  seem  of  desp'rate  fortunes. 

Mosby.  Have  they  names? 

Brad.  One  I  know  not ;  but  judge  him  from  his 

comrade. 

The  foremost  of  the  two  I  knew  at  Boulogne, 
Where,  in  the  late  king's  reign,  I  serv'd  myself. 
He  was  a  corporal  then,  but  such  a  villain ! 
Beneath  a  soldier's  name  :  a  common  cut-throat, 
That  preys  on  all  mankind,  and  knows  no  party. 

Mosby.  A  horrid  character  you  give  him,  Brad- 
shaw. 

Brad.  No  worse  than  he  deserves. 

Mosby.  (Aside.)  An  useful  hint : 
He    shall   not    want    employment.     What's    his 
name  ? 

Brad.  Black  Will.     His  family-name  I  never 
heard. 

Mosby.  (To  Green.)  A  word — write  you  a  letter 

to  Alicia : 
Disguise  yonr  hand.    This  honest  fool  may  bear 

it. 

Hint  at  these  men.     In  case  her  courage  fail, 
She  will  be  glad  to  shift  the  deed  on  them. 

Green.  I  am  instructed. 

Enter  BLACK  WILL  and  SHAKEBAG. 

B.  Will.  What,  comrade  Bradshaw.    How  fare 

S)u,  man?  'Sblood!  dost  not  remember  honest 
lack  Will.  Why,  thou'rt  grown  purse-proud, 
sure. 

Brad.  Why,  you  are  not  easily  forgotten, 
Will.  But,  pr'ythee,  what  brings  thee  to  Fever- 
sham? 

B.  Will.  A  soldier,  you  know,  is  at  home,  where- 
ever  he  comes.  Omne  solum  forti  patri.  There's 
Latin.  Give's  a  tester. 

Brad,  In  time  of  peace  we  should  apply  to  some 
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honest,  creditable  business,  and  not  turn  the  name 
of  soldier  into  vagabond. 

B.  Will*  Yes,  as  you  have  done.  I'm  told,  you 
keep  a  goldsmith's  shop  here  in  Feversham  ;  and, 
like  a  mechanical  rogue,  live  by  cheating.  I  have 
more  honour. 

Brad.  Would  thou  hadst  honesty  ! 
B.  Will.  Where  do  our  honesties  differ?     I  take 
a  purse  behind  a  hedge,  and  you  behind  a  coun 
ter. 

Brad.  Insolent  slave ! 

B.  Will,  You  cent,  per  cent,  rascal !    I  may  find 
a  time  to  teach  yon  better  manners. 
Brad.  Go,  mend  thy  own. 

B.  Will.  Thou  wert  always  a  sneaking  fellow, 
Bradshaw,  and  could'st  never  swear,  nor  get  drunk. 
Come,  shall  I  and  my  comrade  Shakebag  taste  your 
ale? 

Brad.  My  house  entertains  no  such  guests. 
Farewell,  gentlemen. 

Mosby.  Along  with  Bradshaw, 
And  leave  the  management  of  these  to  me. 

(Aside  to  Green.) 
Green.  It  shall  be  done.  Bradshaw,  a  word  with 

thee. 
Brad.  Your  pardon,  gentlemen. 

[Exeunt  Green  and  Brad. 

B.  Will.  He  was  a  cadet  in  the  last  French  war, 
like  other  soldiers,  then  ;  but  now  he  has  got  a  nest 
and  feathered  it  a  little,  he  pretends  to  reputation. 
'Sblood !  had  this  been  a  fit  place,  he  had  not  escap'd 
me  so.  You  have  surveyed  us  well.  (To  Mosby.) 
How  do  you  like  us? 

Mosby.  Methinks   I   read  truth,  prudence,    se 
crecy, 
And  courage,  writ  upon  your  manly  brows. 

B.  Will.  What  hellish  villany  has  this  fellow  in 
hand,  that  makes  him  fawn  upon  us?     (Aside.) 
Mosby.  I  fear  the  world's  a  stranger  to  your 

merit. 
If  this  may  recommend  me  to  your  friendship — 

(Gives  a  purse.) 
B.  Will.  Of  what  damn'd  deed  is  this  to  be  the 

wages  1 
Shake.  Hast  ever  an  elder  brother's  throat  to 

cut? 

B.  Will.  Or  an  old  peevish  father  to  be  buried? 
Mosby.  Neither  of  these. 
Shake.  A  rival  then,  mayhap. 
Mosby.  There  you  come  nearer  to  me. 
Shake.  Then  speak  out. 
We're  honest,  sir. 

B.  Will.  Trusty,  and  very  poor. 

Mosby.  Metal  too  fit  for  me.  (Aside.)  Then,  hear 

me,  sir. 

But  you  must  both,  ere  I  disclose  my  purpose, 
Promise,  and  bind  that  promise  by  your  oaths, 
Never — (They  both  laugh.) — Why  this  unseason 
able  mirth? 

B.  Will.  You'd  have  us  swear? 

Mosby.  Else  why  did  I  propose  it? 

B.  Will.  There's  the  jest.    Are  men  who  act  in 

despite  of  all  law,  honour,  and  conscience ;  who  live 

by  blood ;  (as  it  is  plain  you  think  we  do  ;)  are  we 

free-thinkers,  like  silly  wenches  and  canting  priests 

to  be  confined  by  oaths  ? 

Shake.  Would  you  bind  us,  let  the  price  equal 
the  purchase,  and  we'll  go  to  hell  for  you  with 
pleasure. 

Mosby.  Horrid  !  they  shock  ev'n  me  who  would 
employ  'em.  (Aside.) 

I  apprehend :  the  business,  then,  is  this  : 
In  Feversham,  there  lives  a  man,  call'd  Arden, 
In  general  esteem,  and  ample  means  ; 
And  has  a  wife  the  very  pride  of  nature. 
I  have  been  happy  long  in  her  affections  ; 
And,  he  once  dead,  might  with  her  share  his  for 
tones. 


le's  jealous,  too,  of  late,  and  threatens  me. 
jove,  int'rest,  self-defence,  all  ask  his  death. 
B.  Will.  This  man  you'd  have  despatched? 
Mosby.  I  would. 
B.  Will.  Rich,  you  say? 
Mosby.  Immensely  so. 
B.  Will.  And  much  belov'd  ? 
Mosby.  By  all  degrees  of  men. 
B.  Will.  George,  this  will  be  a  dangerous  piece 
of  work. 

Shake.  D — n'd  dangerous.     A  man  so  known ; 
and  of  reputation,  too. 

B.  Will.  And  then,  the  power  and  number  of  his 
riends  must  be  considered. 

Mosby.  What,  does  your  courage  shrink  already, 
sirs? 

Shake.  No. 

B.  Will.  This  is  ever  the  curse  of  your  men  of 
rue  valour;  to  be  the  tools  of  crafty,  cowardly 
cnaves,  who  have  not  the  heart  to  execute  what 
;heir  heads  have  projected.  It  is  a  d — d,  un- 
rateful  world.  What  money  have  you  more  about 
you? 

Mosby.  Ten  pieces. 

B.  Will.  I've  had  as  much  for  stealing  a  dog. 
Mosby.  I  give  you  that  as  a  retaining  fee : 
When  the  deed's  done,  each  shall  have  twice  that 

sum, 
And  a  good  horse  to  further  his  escape. 

B.  Will.  Sir,  will  you  have  him  murdered  in  a 
church? 

Shake.  Or  on  the  altar?  say  the  word,  and  it 
shall  be  done. 

Mosby.  Some  safer  place  ;  the  street,  highway,  or 

fields, 

Will  serve  my  turn  as  well. 
Shake.  Just  as  you  please. 
Mosby.  Where  may  I  find  you,  gentlemen? 
B.  Will.  At  Adam  Fowl's,  the  Flower-de-luce. 
Mosby.  I  have  confederates  in  this  design; 
When  we've  contriv'd  the  manner  of  his  death, 
I'll  send  you  word. 

B.  Will.  You'll  find  us  always  ready. 

Mosby.  And  determined? 

B.  Will.  Ay,  fear  it  not.    Farewell. 

[Exeunt  several  ways. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Arden  s  house. 
Enter  ALICIA,  with  a  letter. 

Alicia.  He  doubts  me  ;  yet  he  dares  not  tell  me 

so; 
But  thus,  by  Green,  whets  my  unsettled  mind. 

(Reads.) 

"  Strike  home,  or  not  at  all.     In  case  you  fail, 
We  have  found  instruments  by  means  of  Brad 
shaw." 

He  shall  not  find  me  undetermined  now. 
Hark  !  Michael's  on  the  watch.     If  Arden  sleeps, 
(For  so  he  seems  dispos'd,)  he'll  bring  me  word : 
That's  the  safest  time.     This  promis'd  marriage 
With  Mosby's  sister  has  remov'd  his  qualms. 

Enter  MICHAEL. 

Why  dost  thou  break  upon  me  unawares? 
What  of  your  master? 

Mich.  He's  scarce  sunk  to  rest, 
But  full  of  meditated  rage  'gainst  Mosby. 

Alicia.  He'll  sleep  in  peace  ere  long. 

Mich.  Think  not  on  that. 
Oh  !  did  Maria  bless  me  with  her  smiles, 
As  you  do  Mosby,  had  I  twenty  lives, 
I'd  risk  'em  all  to  win  her  to  my  arms. 

Alicia.   I  pray  thee,  leave  me,  Michael.  [Exit 

Mich.']  What  is  nature  ? 
There  is  a  pow  r  in  love,  subdues  to  itself 
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All  other  passions  in  the  human  mind. 
This  wretch,  more  fearful   than  the  lonely  mur 
derer, 

Who  with  inquiring  eyes  some  stranger  views, 
Would  meet  the  king  of  terrors  undismay'd, 
For  her  he  loves,  and  dare  him  to  the  combat. 
And  shall  not  I  preserve  my  Mosby's  life, 
And  shall  not  I — a  husband!  What's  a  husband? 
I  have  a  soul  above  th'  unnatural  tie, 
That  tells  me,  I'm  his  right,  and  only  his, 
Who  won  my  virgin  heart.     Ye  tender  parents, 
Whose    cruel    kindness    made    your   child    thus 

wretched, 
Turn  not  your  eyes  towards  earth  to  view  this 

scene ; 
'Twill  make  you  sad  in  heav'n.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Another  Room. 

ARDEN  sleeping  on  a  couch.    Enter  ALICIA,  with  a 
dagger  in  her  hand. 

Alicia.  See!    Jealousy  o'erwatch'd  is  sunk   to 

rest, 

While  fearful  guilt  knows  no  security, 
But  in  repeated  crimes.     My  weary  eyes, 
Each  moment  apprehensive  of  his  vengeance, 
Must  seek  for  rest  in  vain  till  his  are  clos'd. 
Then  for  our  mutual  peace,  and  Mosby's  love. 

(Approaching  to  stab  him,  starts.") 
He  wakes  !  Defend  me  from  his  just  revenge  ! 
And  yet,  he  sees  me  not,  nor  moves  a  finger 
To  save  his  threaten'd  life.    Then,   whence  that 

voice, 

That  pierc'd  my  ears,  and  cried,  Alicia,  hold ! 
Can  mimic  fancy  cheat  the  outward  sense, 
And  form   such  sounds'?     If  these  heart-racking 

thoughts 

Precede  the  horrid  act,  what  must  ensue? 
Worse  plague  I  cannot  fear  from  Arden's  death  ; 
But  from  his  life,  the  death  of  him  I  love. 
Perish  the  hated  husband !     Wherefore  hated  ? 
Is  he  not  all  that  my  vain  sex  could  wish  ? 
My  eyes,  while  they  survey  his  graceful  form, 
Condemn  my  heart,  and  wonder  how  it  stray'd. 
He  sighs — he  starts — he  groans.    His  body  sleeps, 
But  restless  grief  denies  his  mind  repose. 
Perhaps  he  dreams  of  me ;  perhaps  he  sees  me. 
Thus,  like  a  fury,  broke  from  deepest  hell, 
Lust  in  my  heart,  and  murder  in  my  hand — 

(Alicia  drops  the  dagger.    Arden  starts  up.) 
Arden.  Her  dagger,  Michael !  seize  it,  and  I'm 

safe. 

How  strong  she  is !     Oh !  what  a  fearful  dream ! 
Before  me  still !  speak,  vision,  art  thou  Alicia, 
Or  but  the  coinage  of  my  troubled  brain? 
Alicia.  Oh,  Arden!  husband — lord — 
Arden.  Art  thou  my  wife? 
Thou'rt    substance — I'm     wrapp'd    in    wonder! 

Hence! 

Hastiest  all  sense  of  fear  as  well  as  shame, 
That  thou  durst  haunt  me  thus,  asleep  and  waking, 
Thou  idol  and  thou  torment  of  my  soul? 
Alicia.  My  bleeding  heart — 
Arden.  Away,  begone  and  leave  me  : 
Lest,  in  the  transports  of  unbounded  rage, 
I  rush  upon  thee,  and  deface  those  charms, 
That  first  enslav'd  my  soul ;  mangle  that  face 
Where,  spite  of  falsehood,  beauty  triumphs  still; 
Mar  that  fair  frame,  and  crush  thee  into  atoms. 
Avoid  me,  and  be  safe.     Nay,  now  you  drive  me 
hence,          (Alicia  kneels,  he  turns  away.) 
Cruel  and  false  as  thou  hast  been  to  me, 
I  cannot  see  thee  wring  thy  suppliant  hands, 
And  weep,  and  kneel  in  vain.  [Exit. 

Alicia.  This,  this  is  he 
I  came  prepar'd  to  murder.    Curst  Alicia! 

(  Takes  up  the  dagger.) 


In  thy  own  bosom  plunge  the  fatal  steel, 
Or  his  who  robb'd  thee  of  thy  fame  and  virtue. 
It  will  not  be :  fear  holds  my  dastard  hand. 
Those  chaster  pow'rs  that  guard  the  nuptial  bed 
From  foul  pollution,  and  the  hand  from  blood, 
Have  left  their  charge,  and  I  am  lost  for  ever. 

[Exit. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — A  Road  near  Feversham. 
Enter  BLACK  WILL  and  SHAKEBAG. 

Shake.  D n!  posted  as  you  were,  to  let  him 

'scape  \ 

B.  Will.  I  pray  thee,  peace. 

Shake.  Green  and  I  beheld  him  pass  carelessly 
by  within  reach  of  your  dagger.  If  you  had  held 
it  but  naked  in  your  hand,  he  would  have  stabbed 
himself  as  he  walked. 

B.  Will.  I  had  not  power  to  do  it :  a  sudden 
damp  came  over  me;  I  never  felt  so  in  my  life.  A 
kind  of  palsy  seized  me. 

Shake.  Palsy!  when  you're  upon  your  duty! 
Go,  go,  and  sleep,  or  drink  away  your  fears.  You 
tremble  still. 

B.  Will.  I  tremble !  my  courage  was  never  yet 
called  in  question,  villain.  When  I  fought  at  Bou 
logne  under  the  late  king,  both  armies  knew  and 
feared  me. 

Shake.  That  might  be,  because  they  did  not 
know  you.  Dog,  I'll  shake  you  oft'  to  your  old 
trade  of  filching  in  a  throng.  Murder's  too  genteel 
a  business  for  your  capacity.  Sirrah,  I  have  taken 
more  gold  at  noon -day,  than  ever  you  filched  copper 
by  candle-light. 

B.  Will.  Cowardly  slave,  you  He! 

Shake.  A  coward!  'Sblood!  that  shall  be  proved. 
Come  on. 

B.  Will.  To  thy  heart's  blood. 

Shake.  To  thine.  (They  fight.) 

Enter  GREEN. 

Green.  What,  are  you  mad?  For  shame,  put  up 
your  swords. 

Shake.  Not  till  I've  had  his  life. 

B.  Will.  Fool,  guard  thy  own. 

Green.  Pray,  hear  me,  gentlemen. 

B.  Will.  Stand  farther  off. 

Shake.  Away. 

.Green.  This  broil  will  ruin  all. 

Shake.  He  begun  it. 

B.  Will.  Ay,  and  will  end  it  too. 

Green.  Arden,  you  know,  returns,  and  will  yo« 

let  him 
Escape  a  second  time? 

Shake.  Who  did  the  first? 

Green.  No  matter,  that  may  be  repair 'd. 

B.  Will.  Brand  me  with  cowardice! 

Green.  Come,  come,  you're  both  to  blame. 
Speak,  will  you  lay  aside  this  senseless  broil? 

B.  Will.  Nay,  let  him  speak. 

Shake.  Why,  rather  than  lose  this  opportunity — 
(  Puts  up  his  sword. ) 

B.  Will.  Ay.'we'll  defer  it  till  Arden's  dead  ; 
I'm  for  doing  business  first,  and  then  for  play. 

Shake.  Challenge  me  when  thou  darest. 

Green.  The  night  draws  on.     Are  you  resolv'd? 

Shake.  We  are. 

Green.  Enough.     See  where  he  comes.     I  must 

withdraw ; 
But  when  you've   done  the  deed,   and  sent  his 

soul — 
No  matter  where — I'll  come  to  you  again.      [Exit. 

B.  Will.  Something  rises  in  my  throat;  I  can 
carcdy  breathe  :  I'd  rather  poison  half-a-dozen 
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cardinals,  than  kill  this  honest  man';  but  I'll  do't 
for  my  reputation. 

Shake.  He  comes.  Retire  a  little.  Let  him  ad 
vance,  then  bury  your  dagger  in  his  heart.  If  you 
fail,  I'll  second  you. 

B.  Will  Stand  further  off,  I  shall  not  need  your 
aid. 

Shake.  Now  strike. 

Enter  ARDEN  first,  and  then  LORD   CllEYNEY, 
attended. 

B.  Will.  Again  prevented!    Ten  thousand  devils 

take  them  all ! 
Lord  C.  Arden,  well  met.    You're  to  the  isle  of 

Sheppey 

Grown  quite  a  stranger.     Shall  we  see  you  there? 
Arden.  I  purpos'd  soon  t'  have  waited  on  your 

lordship. 
Lord  C.  Well,  will  you  sup  with  me  to-night  at 

Shorlow? 
Arden.  Franklin,  'my  lord,  who  is  my  guest  at 

present, 
Expects  me  at  my  house. 

Lord  C.  Then  will  you  dine  with  me  to-mor 
row? 

Arden.  I'll  not  fail  your  lordship. 
Lord  C.  Believe  me,  worthy  friend,  I'm  glad  to 

see  jou. 

Walk  you  towards  Feversharn? 
Arden.  So  please  your  lordship. 

[Exeunt  Lord  C.  and  Arden. 
B.  Will.  Just  as  I  had  taken  aim,  too  !   'Sblood  ! 
I  could  kill  myself  for  vexation. 

Enter  GREEN. 

Green.  Well,  Arden  is  at  last  despatch'd? 

Shake.  Yes,  safe  to  Feversham. 

Green.  Safe,  say  you?  his  good  fortune  mocks 

us  all. 

These  strange  escapes  have  almost  stagger'd  me; 
But,  thinking  of  my  wrongs,  I'm  more  confirm'd. 

B.  Will.  Well  said,  my  man  of  resolution.  A 
gentleman  commits  a  murder  with  double  the  satis 
faction  for  such  a  heart.  We  must  lay  our  snares 
more  cunning  for  the  future. 

Green.  We  should  consult  with  Michael,  Arden's 

man. 

The  pigmy-hearted  wretch,  though  long  ago 
He  swore  his  master  dead,  acts  with  reluctance. 

Shake.  The  coward  must  be  spurred.  He  does 
it,  or  he  dies. 

Enter  MICHAEL. 

Mich.  I  saw  my  master  and  Lord  Cheyney  pass, 
And  my  heart  leap'd  for  joy.  (Apart.) 

B.  Will.  What  says  the  villain? 

Mich.  Would  I  were  gone!  (Aside.)  Sir,  if  I 
give  offence —  (Going.) 

Green.  Michael,  come  back ;  you  must  not  leave 
us  so. 

Mich.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

Green.  Why,  we  understand 
You  are  in  love  with  Mosby's  beauteous  sister. 

Mich.  Suppose  I  am. 

B.  Will.  You  deal  too  mildly  with  the  peasant. 
You  swore  to  kill  your  master,  villain.  Be  an 
honest  man  of  your  word,  and  do't  then,  white 
liver! 

Mich.  Sir,  I  repented. 

B.  Will.  Repented!  What's  that?  Dog!  know 
your  rank,  and  act  as  we  command,  or  your  heart's 
blood — 

Mich.  What  must  I  do?  (Frightened.) 

B.  Will.  Do!  You  must  shew  us  the  house, 
appoint  the  time  and  place,  and  lure  your  master 
thither.  We'll  take  care  of  him  without  your 
trouble. 


Green.  So   shall   you   purchase   noble   Mosby '* 

friendship  : 

And,  by  his  friendship,  gain  his  sister's  love. 
Mich.  They'll  murder  me  too,  should  1  not  com- 
plv.  (Aside.) 

Green.  Think  on  your  love,  your  interest. 
B.  Will.  Or  your  death. 

Mich.  To-night,  soon  as  the  abbey-clock  strikes 
ten,  (Trembling.) 

Come  to  his  house,  I'll  leave  the  doors  unbarr'd: 
The  left-hand  stairs  lead  to  my  master's  chamber  : 
There  take  him,  and  dispose  him  as  you  please. 
Green.  This  cannot  fail. 
Shake.  Unless  this  love-sick  coward  thinks  to 

deceive  us. 

Mich.  I  will  not,  by  heaven  ! 
B.  Will.  I  believe  thee  ;  for,  by  hell!  thou  dar'st 
not.     [Exeunt  Green,  B.  Will,  and  Shake. 
Mich.    Master,    thy    constant    love    and    daily 

bounty 
Deserve  more  grateful  offices  from  Michael. 

[Exit,  weeping . 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Arden's  house. 
ALICIA  discovered. 

Alicia.  When  vice  has  spread  her  poison  thro' 

the  soul, 

How  lifeless,  slow,  confus'd,  and  insincere, 
Are  our  resolves  in  the  pursuits  of  virtue  ! 
What  wonder,  then,  heav'n  should  refuse  its  aid 
To  thoughts,  that  only  blossom  for  a  time  ; 
Look  blooming  to  the  eye,  but  yield  no  fruit. 

Enter  MOSBY. 

Mosby.  I  come,  Alicia,  to  partake  thy  griefs ; 
For  fire  divided  burns  with  lesser  force. 

Alicia.  I  know  thee :  thou  art  come  to  fan  the 

flame 

Thy  breath  hath  kindled  here,  till  it  consume  us. 
But  tears  and  sighs  shall  stifle  in  my  heart 
The  guilty  passion. 

Mosby.  Is  heroic  love, 
That  form'd  the  bright  examples  of  thy  sex, 
Made  their  lives  glorious,  and  their  fame  immortal, 
A  crime  in  thee?     Art  thou  not  mine  by  oaths, 
By  mutual  sufferings,  by  contract  mine? 

Alicia.  Why  do  you  urge  a  rash,  a  fatal  pro 
mise, 

I  had  no  right  to  make  or  you  to  ask? 
Why  did  you  practise  on  my  easy  heart? 
Why  did  I  ever  listen  to  your  vows? 
In  me  'twas  foolish  guilt  and  disobedience  ; 
In  you  'twas  avarice,  insolence,  and  pride. 

Mosby.  'Twas  love  in  me,  and  gratitude  in  you. 

Alicia.  'Twas  insolence  in  you,  meanness  in  me, 
And  madness  in  us  both.     My  careful  parents, 
In  scorn  of  your  presumption  and  my  weakness, 
Gave  me  in  marriage  to  a  worthy  gentleman, 
Of  birth  and  fortune  equal  to  my  own. 
Three  years  I  liv'd  with  him  without  reproach, 
And  made  him  in  that  time  the  happy  father 
Of  two  most  lovely  children.     I,  too,  was  happy  ; 
At  least,  I  liv'd  in" hopes  I  might  be  so: 
For  time,  and  gratitude,  and  Arden's  love, 
I  hop'd  might  quench  my  guilty  flame  for  you, 
And  make  my  heart  a  present  worthy  him. 

Mosby.  And  dost  thou  glory  in  thy  perjuries? 
In  love,  inconstancy  alone's  a  crime. 
Think  on  the  ardour  of  our  youthful  passion, 
Think  how  we  play'd  with  love ;  nor  thought  it 

guilt, 

Till  thy  first  falsehood,  (call  it  not  obedience,) 
Thy  marriage  with  this  Arden  made  me  desperate; 
Think  on  the  transports  of  our  love  renew'd, 
And— 
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Alicia.  Hide  the  rest,  lent  list'ning  winds  should 

hear, 

And  publish  to  the  world  our  shameful  tale. 
Here  let  remembrance  of  our  follies  die. 

Mosby.    Shall  our   loves   wither  in   their   early 

bloom? 
Alicia.  Their  harvest,  else,  will  be  to  both  our 

shames. 

Hast  thou  not  made  a  monster  of  me,  Mosby? 
You  should  abhor  me,  I  abhor  myself. 
When  unperceiv'd  I  stole  on  Arden's  sleep, 
(Hell  steel'd  my  heart,  and  death  was  in  my  hand,) 
Pale  anguish  brooded  on  his  ashy  cheek, 
And  chilly  sweats  stood  shivering  on  his  brow. 
Relentless  murder,  at  a  sight  so  sad, 
Gave  place  to  pity;  and,  as  he  wak'd,  I  stood 
Irresolute,  and  drown'd  in  tears. 

Mosby.  She's  lost. 
And  I  in  vain  have  stain'd  my  soul  with  blood. 

(Aside.) 

Alicia.  Give  o'er  in  time:  in  vain  are  your  at 
tempts 

Upon  my  Arden's  life  •,  for  heav'n,  that  wrested 
The  fatal  weapon  from  my  trembling  hand, 
Still  has  him  in  charge. 

Mosby.  Little  she  thinks  (Aside.) 

That  Arden's  dead  ere  now.    It  must  be  so  ; 
I've  but  that  game  to  play,  ere  it  be  known. 

Alicia.  I  know  our  dang'rous  state;  I  hesitate; 
I  tremble  for  your  life  ;  I  dread  reproach. 
But  we've  offended,  and  must  learn  to  suffer. 
Mosby.  Then  Arden  live  in  his  Alicia  blest, 
And   Mosby  wretched.     Yet    should   chance   or 

nature 

Lay  Arden  gently  in  a  peaceful  grave, 
Might  I  presume  to  hope  1  Alicia,  speak. 

Alicia.  How  shall  I  look  into  my  secret  thoughts, 
And  answer  what  I  fear  to  ask  myself? 

(.4  long  pause.) 
Mosby.  Silence  speaks  best  for  me.    His  death 

once  known, 

I  must  forswear  the  fact,  and  give  these  tools 
To  public  justice ;  and  not  live  in  fear.       (Aside.) 
Thy  heart  is  mine.    I  ask  but  for  my  own. 
Truth,  gratitude,  and  honour,  bind  you  to  me, 
Or  else  you  never  lov'd. 

Alicia.  Then  why  this  struggle! 
Not  lov'd  1     Oh !  had  my  love  been  justly  plac'd, 
As  sure  it  was  exalted  and  sincere, 
I  should  have  gloried  in  it,  and  been  happy. 
But  I'll  no  longer  live  the  abject  slave 
Of  loose  desire  :  I  disclaim  the  thought. 

Mosby.  I'll  ask  no  more  what  honour  should 

deny; 
By  heav'n,  I  never  will. 

Alicia.  Well,  then,  remember, 
On  that  condition  only,  I  renew 
My  vows.    If  time  and  the  event  of  things 

(Giving  her  hand.) 

Should  ever  make  it  lawful,  I'll  be  your's. 
Mosby.  Oh!  my  full  joys— 
Alicia.  Suppress  thy  frantic  transports  ; 
My  heart  recoils,  I  am  betray'd ;  oh!  give  me  back 
My  prorais'd  faith. 

Mosby.  First,  let  the  world  dissolve. 

Alicia.  There  is  no  joy  nor  peace  for  you  or 

me: 
All  our  engagements  cannot  but  be  fatal. 

Mosby.     The  time  may  come  when  you'll  have 

other  thoughts ; 

Till  then,  farewell.  (Aside.)  Now,  Fortune,  do  thy 

worst.  [Exit. 

Alicia.  Mosby,  return.     He's  gone,  and  I  am 

wretched, 

I  should  have  banish'd  him  my  sight  for  ever. 
You  happy  fair  ones,  whose  untainted  fame 
Has  never  yet  been  blasted  with  reproach, 
Fly  from  th'  appearance  of  dishonour  far. 


Virtue  is  arbitrary,  nor  admits  debate  : 
To  doubt  is  treason  in  her  rigid  court ; 
But  if  ye  parley  with  the  foe,  you're  lost.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Another  Room  in  Arden's  house. 

ARDEN  and  FRANKLIN  sitting  together  on  a  couch; 
Arden  thoughtful. 

Frank.  Nay,  wonder  not.    Tho'  ev'ry  circum 
stance 

Thus  strangely  met  to  prove  the  lady  false, 
And  justify  the  husband's  horrid  vengeance, 
Yet  it  appears  to  ev'ry  honest  eye, 
(Too  late  for  the  poor  lady,)  she  was  wrong'd. 

Arden.  Is't  possible? 

Frank.  Ay,  very  possible  : 

He  lives  that  proves  it  so.  Conceal'd  from  justice, 
He  pines  with  ceaseless  sorrow  for  his  guilt, 
And  each  hour  bends  him  lower  towards  his  grave. 

Arden.  I  know  thy  friendship,  and  perceive  its 

drift. 
I'll    bear  my  wrongs — for,    sure,    I    have   been 

wrong'd. 

Do  I  but  think  so,  then?    What  fools  are  men 
Whom  love  and  hatred,  anger,  hope,  and  fear, 
And  all  the  various  passions,  rule  by  turns, 
And  in  their  several  turns  alike  deceive ! 

Frank.  To  cast  away,  and  on  suspicion  only, 
A  jewel,  like  Alicia,  were  to  her 
Unjust,  and  cruel  to  yourself.     (Clock  strikes  ten.) 
Good  night, 
The  clock  has  stricken  ten. 

Arden.  I  thought  it  more. 

Frank.  I  thought  it  not  so  much. 

Arden.  Why,  thus  it  is  : 
Our  happy  hours  are  few,  and  fly  so  swift, 
That  they  are  past  ere  we  begin  to  count  'em : 
But  when  with  pain  and  misery  oppress'd, 
Anticipating  time's  unvarying  pace, 
We  think  each  heavy  moment  is  an  age. 

Frank.  Come,  let's  to  rest.    Impartial  as  the 

grave, 

Sleep  robs  the  cruel  tyrant  of  his  pow'r, 
Gives  rest  and  freedom  to  the  o'erwrought  slave, 
And  steals  the  wretched  beggar  from  his  want. 
Droop   not,  my   friend,   sleep   will    suspend  thy 

cares, 
And  time  will  end  them. 

Arden.  True  ;  for  time  brings  death, 
The  only  certain  end  of  human  woes. 
Sleep  interrupts,  but  waking  we're  restor'd 
To  all  our  griefs  again.  Watching  and  rest, 
Alternately  succeeding  one  another, 
Are  all  the  idle  business  of  dull  life. 
What  shall  we  call  this  undetermin'd  state  ; 
This  narrow  isthmus  'twixt  two  boundless  oceans  ; 
That  whence   we   came,   and  that   to  which  w« 

tend? 

Is  it  life  chequer'd  with  the  sleep  of  death? 
Or  death  enliven'd  by  our  waking  dreams? 
But  we'll   to   bed.       Here,    Michael,  bring   th« 
lights. 

Enter  MICHAEL,  with  lights. 

Heav'n  send  you  good  repose. 

(Gives  Franklin  a  light.) 
Frank.  The  like  to  you. 
Mich.  Shall  I  attend  you,  sir? 
Frank.  No,  no ;  I    choose  to   be  alone.     Good 

night. 
[Exit  Franklin.     Michael  attends  his  master, 

and  returns. 
Mich.  I,  who   should  take  my  weapon  in  my 

hand 

And  guard  his  life  with  hazard  of  my  own, 
With  fraudful  smiles  have  led  him,  unsuspecting, 
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Quite  to  the  jaws  of  death  :   but  I've  an  oath  ; 

Mosby  has  bound  me  with  a  horrid  vow, 

Which,  if  I  break,   these   dogs   have  sworn  my 

death. 
I've  left  the  doors   unbarr'd.     Hark !  'twas  the 

latch. 
They  come — I   hear  their  oaths,   and   see   their 

daggers 

Insulting  o'er  my  master's  mangled  body, 
While  he  for  mercy  pleads.     Good  master,  live  : 
I'll    bar    the    doors  again.     But    should   I  meet 

What's  that?     I   heard  'em  cry,  "  Where  is  this 

coward?" 

Arden  once  dead,  they'll  murder  me  for  sport. 
Help !    call  the  neighbours !    Master !    Franklin  ! 

help! 

Enter  ARDEN  and  FRANKLIN,  undressed. 

Arden.  What  dismal  outcry  's  this? 

Frank.  What  frights  thee,  Michael  ? 

Mich.  My  master,  Franklin  ! 

Arden.  Why  dost  tremble  so  ? 

Mich.  I  dream'd  the  house  was   full  of  thieves 

and  murderers.  (Trembling.') 

Arden.  Dream'd!    what,    awake?    Are  all  the 

doors  made  fast  ? 
Mich.  I  think  they  are. 

Arden.  I'll  go  and  see  myself.  [Exit. 

Frank.  You  made  a  fearful  noise. 
Mich.  Did  I? 

Arden.  (Within.)  Why,  Michael! 
Frank.  You   tremble  still.     Has  any  one  been 

here? 
Mich.  No,  I   hope   not.      My  master   will    be 

angry. 

Re-enter  ARDEN. 

Arden.  This  negligence   not  half  contents  me, 

sir; 

The  doors  were  all  left  open. 
Mich.  Sir— 
Arden.  To  bed, 
And,  as  you  prize  my  favour,  be  more  careful. 

[Exit  MicJutel. 

Frank.  'Tis  very  cold.   Once  more,  my  friend — 
Arden.  Good  night.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Street  before  Arden' s  door;  the 
door  shut. 

Enter  BLACK  WILL  and  SHAKEBAG. 

B.  Will.  Zounds  !  Michael  has  betray'd  us  ; 
The  doors  are  fast.    Away,  away  !  Disperse  ! 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  Floiver-de-Luce. 
Enter  MOSBY  and  MICHAEL. 

Mich.  Though  I  with  oaths  appeal'd  to  conscious 

heav'n, 

That  Arden  rose  and  shut  the  doors  himself, 
Yet,  but  for  Green,  these  bloody  rogues  had  kill'd 

me. 

We  must  desist :  Franklin  and  sweet  Maria 
Havepromis'd,  at  Alicia's  own  request, 
To  interfere— 

Mosby.  Such  ever  be  the  employ 
Of  him  I  hate. 

Mich.  The  mourning  fair,  all  chang'd, 
By  me  conjures  you,  (and  with  tears  she  spoke 
it,) 


Not  to  involve  yourself  and  her  in  ruin, 
By  seeking  to  renew  a  correspondence 
She  has  renounc'd  for  ever. 

Mosby.  How  !  confusion  ! 

Mich.  And  hopes,  as  heav'n,  in   answer  to  her 

pray'rs, 

Hath  reconcil'd  her  duty  and  affection, 
You  will  approve  her  resolution — 

Mosby.  Doubtless. 

Mich.  And  learn,  by  her  example,  to  subdue 
Your  guilty  passion. 

Mosby.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  exquisite  woman. 
So,  rather  than  not  change,  she'll  love   her  hus 
band  ! 
But  she  will  not  persevere. 

Mich.  Yes,  sure,  she  will. 

Mosby.  Have  I  then  slighted  her  whole  sighing 

sex, 

Bid  opportunity  and  fortune  wait ; 
And  all  to  be  forsaken  for  a  husband  ! 
By  heav'n,  I  am  glad  he  has  so  oft  escap'd, 
That  I  may  have  him  murder 'd  in  her  sight. 

Enter  GREEN. 

Green.  How  strange  a  Providence  attends  this 

man  ! 

'Tis  vain  to  strive  with  heav'n  ;  let's  give  it  o'er. 
Mosby.  No  ;  when   I  do,    may  I  be  curst  for 

ever, 


Hopeless  to  love,  and  hate  without  revenge  : 
May  I  ne'er  know  an  end  of  disappointment, 
But  press'd  with  hard  necessity,  like  thee, 
Live  the  contempt  of  my  insulting  foe. 

Green.  I  scorn  the  abject  thought;  had  he   a 

life 
Hung  on  each  hair,  he  dies.    If  we  succeed, 

(To  Michael.) 
This  very  night  Maria  shall  be  thine. 

Mich.  I  am  a  man  again. 

Mosby.  I've  thought  a  way 
That  may  be  easy  under  frendship's  mask, 
Which,  to  a  foe  suspected,  may  be  hard. 

Green.  Friendship  !  impossible — • 

Mosby.  You  know  him  not. 
You,  with  your  ruffians,  in  the  street  shall  seek 

him. 

I  follow  at  some  distance.     They  begin 
(No  matter  how)  a  quarrel,  and  at  once 
Assault  him  with  their  swords.     Straight  I   ap 
pear, 

Forget  all  wrongs,  and  draw  in  his  defence  ; 
Mark  me,  be  sure,  with  some  slight  wound  ;  then 

fly» 

And  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Mich.  I  know  his  temper. 
This  seeming  benefit  will  cancel  all 
His  former  doubts,  and  gain  his  easy  heart. 

Green.  Perhaps  so ;  yet — 

Mosby.  Further  debates  are  needless.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Arden' s  house. 
Enter  FRANKLIN  and  MARIA. 

Frank.  Well,  in    what    temper    did    you    find 

Alicia! 
Maria.   Never  was   anguish,    never    grief  like 

her's: 

She  eats  nor   sleeps.     Her  lovely,  downcast  eyes, 
That  us'd  to  gladden  each  beholder's  heart, 
Now  wash  the  flinty  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Her  troubled  breast  heaves  with  incessant  sighs, 
Which    drink  the   purple    streams    of   life,   and 

blast 

Her  bloom,  as  storms  the  blossoms  of  the  spring. 
But,  sure,   her  pray'rs  must  quickly  reach  high 

beav'n, 
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Relenting  Arden,  kindly  sooth  her  sorrows, 
And  her  lost  peace  restore. 

Frank.  Their  mutual  peace,  Maria! 
For  his  can  ne'er  be  found  but  in  Alicia. 
Ashain'd  to  view  the  face  of  man  or  day, 
As  Mosby's  name  was  written  on  his  brow, 
He  cheerless  wanders  ;  seeks  the  darkest  gloom 
To  hide  his  drooping  head,  and  grieve  alone. 
With    a    full   heart,  swoln    eyes,     and    falt'ring 

tongue, 

He  sometimes,  seeking  to  beguile  his  grief, 
Begins  a  mournful  tale  :  but  straight  a  thought 
Of  his  imagin'd  wrongs  crossing  his  memory, 
Ends  his  sad  story  ere  the  half  be  told. 
Oh!  111  ay  our  pains  with  wish'd  success  be  crowu'd. 

Enter  ARDEN. 

Arden.  No,  Franklin,  no ;  your  friendly  cares 

are  vain: 

Were  I  but  certain  she  had  wrong'd  my  bed, 
I.  then  might  hate  her,  and  shake  oft'  my  woes ; 
But  thus  perplex'd,  can  never  taste  of  comfort. 

Frank.  O  jealousy  !  thou  bane  of  social  joys! 
Oh  !  she's  a  monster,  made  of  contradictions  ! 
Let  truth  in  all  her  native  charms  appear, 
And,  with  the  voice  of  harmony  itself, 
Plead  the  just  cause  of  innocence  traduc'd; 
Deaf  as  the  adder,  blind  as  upstart  greatness, 
She  sees  nor  hears.     And  yet  let  slander  whisper, 
Or  evil-e^'d  suspicion  look  oblique, 
Rumour  has  fewer  tongues  than  she  has  ears  ; 
And  Argus'  hundred  eyes  are  dim  and  slow, 
To  piercing  jealousy's. 

Arden.  No  more,  no  more; 
I  know  its  plagues,  but  where's  the  remedy  1 

Maria.  In  your  Alicia. 

Frank.  She  shall  heal  these  wounds. 

Arden.  She's   my  disease,  and  can  she  be  my 

cure? 

My  friends  should  rather  teach  me  to  abhor  her, 
To  tear  her  image  from  my  bleeding  heart. 

Maria.  We   leave    that    hateful    office  to    the 
fiends. 

Frank.  If  you  e'er  lov'd,  you'll  not  refuse  to 

see  her : 
You  promis'd  that. 

Arden.  Did  I? 

Frank.  Indeed  you  did. 

Arden.  Well,  then,  some  other  time. 

Frank.  No  ;  see  her  now. 

Arden.  Franklin,  I   know  my   heart,  and  dare 

not  see  her. 

I  have  a  husband's  honour  to  maintain, 
I  fear  the  lover's  weakness  may  betray. 
Let  me  not  do  what  honour  must  condemn, 
And  friendship  blush  to  hear. 

Frank.  That  Arden  never  will. 

Maria.  Did  you  but  know  her  grief — 

Arden.  Am  I  the  cause? 

Have  I,  just  heav'n,  have  I  ever  injur'd  her? 
Yet  I'm  the  coward.    O  prepost'rous  fear  '. 
See  where  she  comes,  arm  d  with  my  num'rous 

wrongs, 

I'll  meet,  with  honourable  confidence, 
Th'  offending  wife,  and  look  the  honest  husband. 

Frank.  Maria,  we'll  withdraw  ;  even  friendship 

here 
Would  seem  impertinence. 

[Exeunt  Franklin  and  Maria. 

Arden.  Be  still  my  heart! 

Enter  ALICIA,  not  seeing  Arden. 

Alicia.  How  shall  I  bear  my  Arden's  just  re 
proaches  ? 

Or  can  a  reconcilement  long  continue, 
That's  founded  on  deceit  ?  can  I  avow 


My  secret  guilt?  No  ;  at  so  mean  a  thought 
Abandon'd  infamy  herself  would  blush. 
Nay,  could  I  live  with  public  loss  of  honour, 
Arden  would  die  to  see  Alicia  scorn'd. 
He's  here!  earth  open — hide  me  from  his  sight. 
Arden.  Guilt   chains   her  tongue.      Lo  1  silent, 

self-condemn'd, 

With  tearful  eyes  and  trembling  limbs  she  stands. 
Alicia.  Fain  would  I  kiss    his  footsteps;    but 

that  look, 

Where  indignation  seems  to  strive  with  grief, 
Forbids  me  to  approach  him. 

Arden.   Who  would  think 
That  anguish  were  not  real  ? 
Alicia.  I'm  rooted  here. 
Arden.  Those  tears,  inethinks,  ev'n  if  her  guilt 

were  certain. 

Might  wash  away  her  pains. 
Alicia.  Support  me,  heav'n! 
Arden.   Curse  on    the  abject  thought.     I   shall 

relapse 

To  simple  dotage.     She  steals  on  my  heart, 
She  conquers  with  her  eyes.     If  I  but  hear  her 

voice, 
Nor    earth   nor  heav'n   can   save   me    from    her 

snares. 

Oh  !  let  me  fly,  if  I  have  yet  the  ppw'r. 
Alicia.  Oh !    Arden,    do  not,  do  not  leave  me 
thus.  {Kneels,  and  holds  him.) 

Arden.  I  pray  thee,  loose  thy  hold. 
Alicia.  Oh!  never,  never. 
Arden.  Why  should  I  stay  to  tell  thee  of  my 

wrongs, 

To  aggravate  thy  guilt,  and  wound  thy  soul? 
Thyself,  if  all  these  agonizing  struggles 
Of  tears,  of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  speechless  sor 
row, 

Be  but  sincere,  thyself  will  do  it  better. 
One  thing  I'll  tell  thee ;  (for  perhaps  'twill  please 

thee;) 
Thou'st  broke  my  heart,  Alicia. 

Alicia.  Oh!  (She  falls  to  the  ground.} 

Arden.  And  cans-t  thou, 
Can  woman  pity  whom  she  hath  undone  ? 
Why  dost  thou  grasp  my  knees  ?  what  would'st 

thou  say, 

If  thou  could'st  find  thy  speech  ? 
Alicia.  Oh!  mercy,  mercy! 
Arden.  Thou  hast  had  none  on  me:  let  go  my 

hand ; 

Why  dost  thou  press  it  to  thy  throbbing  heart, 
That  beats— but  not  for  me. 

Alicia.  Then  may  it  ne'er  beat  more. 

Arden.  At  least,  I'm  sure  it  did  not  always  so. 

Alicia.  For  that  my  soul  is  pierc'd  with  deep 

remorse  ;  / 

For  that  I  bow  me  to  the  dust  before  thee, 
And  die  to  be  forgiven.     Oh  !  Arden,  Arden  ! 
Arden.  Presumptuous  fool !  what  business  hast 

thou  here? 

Did  I  not  know  my  weakness,  and  her  pow'r ! 
Rise,  rise,  Alicia. 

Alicia.  No  ;  here  let  me  lie 
On  the  bare  bosom  of  this  conscious  earth, 
Till  Arden  speak   the  words  of  peace  and  com 
fort, 
Or  my  heart  break  before  him. 

Arden.  Oh !  Alicia, 

Thou  inconsistent  spring  of  grief  and  joy, 
Whence  sweet  and  bitter  streams,  alternate  flow, 
Come  to  my  arms,  and  in  this  too  fond  bosom 
Disburden  all  the  fulness  of  thy  soul. 
Alicia.  Let  me   approach  with  awe  that  sacred 

temple, 
Resume  my  seat,  and  dwell  for  ever  there. 

Ardem.  There   ever  reign,    as    on    thy    native 

throne, 
Thou  lovely  wanderer  ! 
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Alicia.  Am  I  at  last, 
Ji\  error's  fatal  mazes  long  bewilder'd, 
Permitted  here  to  find  my  peace  and  safety  ? 
Arden.  Dry  up  thy  tears  ;  and  tell  me,  truly  tel 

me, 

Has  my  long  suffering  love  at  length  prevail'd, 
And  art  thou  mine  indeed  ? 

Alicia.  Heav'n's  my  witness, 
I  love  thee,  Arden  ;  and  esteem  thy  love 
Above  all  earthly  good.     Thy  kind  forgiveness 
Speaks  to  my  soul  that  peaceful  calm  confirm'd 
Which  reason  and  reflection  had  begun. 

Arden.  Thou'rt  cheaply  purchas'd  with   iimmm 

ber'd  sighs, 

With  many  a  bitter  tear,  and  years  of  patience, 
Thou  treasure  of  more  worth  than  mines  of  gold. 
I  will  not  doubt  my  happiness.     Thou  art, 
Thou  wilt  be  mine,  ever,  and  only  mine. 

Alicia.    I  am,    I   will.     I   ue'er  knew  joy  til 

now. 

Arden.  This  is  our  truest,  happiest  nuptial  day 
To-night,    thou  knowest,    according   to   my  cus 
tom, 

Our  yearly  fair  returning  with  St.  Valentine, 
I  treat  my  friends.     I  go  to  countenance 
Their  honest   mirth,    and   cheer   them    with    my 

bounty. 

Till  happy  night  farewell.     My  best  Alicia, 
How  will  our  friends  rejoice,  our  foes  repine, 
To  see  us  thus? 

Alicia.  Thus  ever  may  they  see  us ! 
The  wand'ring  fires  that  have  so  long  misled  me, 
Are  now  extinguish'd,  and  my  heart  is  Arden's. 
The  flow'ry  path  of  innocence  and  peace 
Shines  bright  before,  and  I  shall  stray  no  longer. 
Whence,  then,   these  sighs,  and  why  these  floods 

of  tears'? 

Sighs  are  the  language  of  a  broken  heart, 
And  tears  the  tribute  each  enlighten'd  eye 
Pays,  and  must  pay,  for  vice  and  folly  past. 
And  yet  the  painful'st  virtue  hath  its  pleasure  : 
Tho'  dangers  rise,  yet  peace  restor'd  within, 
My  soul  collected  shall  undaunted  meet  them. 
Tho'  trouble,  grief,  and  death,  the  lot  of  all, 
On  good  and  bad  without  distinction  fall ; 
The  soul  which  conscious  innocence  sustains, 
Supports  with  ease  these  temporary  pains  ; 
But,  stung  with  guilt,  and  loaded  by  despair, 
Becomes  itself  a  burden  none  can  bear.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Street.     People  at  a  distance  as 
at  a  fair. 

Enter  ARDEN  on  one  side,  and  BLACK  WILL 
and  SHAKEBAG  on  the  other;  GREEN  direct 
ing  them. 

B.Will.  Shakebag,  you'll  second  me.  'Sblood! 
give  the  way.  (Pushes  Arden.) 

Shake.  May  we  not  pass  the  streets  ? 

Ard.  I  saw  you  not. 

B.  Will.  Your  sight,  perhaps,  is  bad ;  your  feel 
ing  may  be  better.  {Strikes  him.) 

Arden.  Insolent  villains!     (Draws.) 

B.  Will.  Come,  we'll  teach  you  manners. 

Arden.  Both  at  once  !  barb'rous  cowards  ! 

Enter  MoSBY. 

Mosby.  O  bloody  dogs !  attempt  a  life  so  pre 
cious  ! 

B.  Will.  This  is  a  fury,  George. 

Shake.  I've  pink'd  him  tho'.  ^ 

[Black  Will  and  Shakebag  beaten  off* 

Arden.  Villains  come  back,  and  finish  your  de 
sign. 

Mosby.  Shall  I  pursue  them,  sir? 


Arden.  Not  for  the  world. 
Mosby !   amazing  generosity  ! 
Mosby.  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt. 
Arden.  Pierc'd  to  the  heart — 
Mosby.  Forbid  it,  heaven  !  quick,  let  me  fly  for 

help. 
Arden.  With  sharp  reflection  :  Mosby,  I  can't 

bear 

To  be  so  far  oblig'd  to  one  I've  wroug'd. 
Mosby.  Who  would  not  venture  life  to  save  a 

friend  ? 
Arden.  From  you  I've  not  deserv'd  that  tender 

name. 
Mosby.  No  more  of  that ;  would  I  were  worthy 

of  it. 
Arden.  I  own  my  heart,    by  boiling  passions 

torn, 

Forgets  its  gentleness  ;  yet  is  ever  open 
To  melting  gratitude.     Oh  !  say  what  price 
Can  buy  your  friendship? 

Mosby.  Only  think  me  your's. 
Arden.  Easy  indeed.     I  am  too  much  oblig'd. 
Why  reek'd  not  your  good  sword  its  justice   on 

me, 

When  mad  with  jealous  rage,  in  my  own  house, 
I  urg'd  you  to  my  ruin? 

Mosby.  I  lov'd  you  then 
With  the  same  warmth  as  now. 

Arden.  What's  here  !  you  bleed. 
Let  me  bind  up  your  wound. 
Mosby.  A  trifle,  sir. 

Arden.   Your    friendship    makes    it    so.     See, 
Franklin,  see 

Enter  FRANKLIN. 

The  man  I  treated  as  a  coward,  bleeding, 
(  Wretch  that  I  am  !)  for  his  defence  of  me. 
Look  to  your  wound.     And,  Mosby,  let  us  hope 
You'll  sup  with  me.     There  will  be  honest  Brad- 

shaw, 

And  Franklin  here,  and — 
Mosby.  Sir,  I  will  not  fail. 
Frank.  I  shall  not  come. 
Arden.  Nay,  Franklin,  that's  unkind. 
Pr'ythee— 

Frank.  Nay,  urge   me  not.      I   have   my  rea 
sons. 

Mosby.  Avoids  my  company  !  So  much  the  bet 
ter. 
His  may  not   be  so  proper.    (Aside.)    An  hour 

hence, 

If  you  are  not  engag'd,  we'll  meet  at  Fowl's. 
Arden.  I  will  be  there. 

Mosby.  Till  then  I  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

Arden.    How   have   I    been    mistaken   in  this 

man? 
Frank.  How  are  you  sure  you're  not  mistaken 

now? 
Arden.  No  doubt  be  loves  me;  and  I  blush  to 

think 

low  I've  suspected  him,  and  wrong'd  Alicia. 
Frank.  May  you  be  ever  happy  in  your  wife: 
But — 

Arden.  Speak — But  what?   Let's  have  no  rid 
dles  here. 

Can  she  be  innocent,  and  Mosby  guilty  ? 
Frank.  To  speak  my  thoughts,  this  new  officious 

fondness 

ilakes  me  suspect :  I  like  him  worse  than  ever. 
Arden.   Because  I  like  him  better.      What  a 

churl.  9 

Frank.  You're  cred'lous,  and  treat  my  serious 

doubts 
pith  too  much  levity.     You  vex  me,  Arden. 

[Exit. 

Arden.  Believe  me,  friend,  you'll  laugh  at  this 
hereafter.  [Exit. 
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Mo  SBY,    hating  watched  Franklin  out,  re-enters 
with  GRJJEN. 

Mosby.   The  surly  friend    has    left  him,   as  I 

wish'd. 

You  see  how  eagerly  the  foolish  fowl 
Flies  headlong  to  our  snare  :  now  to  inclose  him. 
At  eight,  the  guests  are  bidden  to  his  banquet, 
And  only  Michael,  of  his  numerous  train, 
Keeps  home  with  his  Alicia.     He'll  secure 
The  keys  of  all  the  doors,  and  let  you  in 
"With  my  two  trusty  blood-hounds.     Alicia  seems 
Averse  at  present. 

Green.  She'll  not  dare  betray  us. 

Mosby.  Not  when  the  deed  is  done.    We  know 

too  much. 

She'll  be  our  prisoner,  and  shall  be  observ'd. 
Towards  evening,  then,  upon  a  slight  pretence, 
To  pass  an  hour  at  draughts,  (a  game  he  loves,) 
I'll  draw  this  husband  home.     You'll  be  prepar'd 
In  th'  inner  room,  (Michael  will  shew  it  you,) 
Till  at  a  signal  given,  you  all  rush  forth, 
And  strangle  him. 

Green.  Good;  'tis  a  death  that  leaves 
Noblooody  character  to  mark  the  place. 

Mosby.  Howe'er,  come  all  provided  with  your 

daggers. 
Do  you  seek  Michael,  I'll  instruct  the  rest. 

Green.  What  shall  the  signal  be  ? 

Mosby.  These  words  in  th'  game  : 
"I  take  you  now." 

Green.  Arden!  thou'rt  taken  now,  indeed. 

Mosby.    His   body,  thrown  behind  the    abbey- 
wall, 

Shall  be  descried  by  th'  early  passenger 
Returning  from  the  fair.     My  friend,  thy  hand  : 
Shakes  it  1     Be  firm,  and  our  united  strength, 
With  ease,  shall  cast  dead  Arden  to  the  earth. 

Green.    Thanks    to   his   foolish   tenderness    of 
soul. 

Mosby.  True ;  he  who   trusts  an  old  invet'rate 

foe, 
Bares  his  own  breast,  and  courts  the  fatal  blow. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  V 

SCENE  I.— Arden  s  House. 
Enter  ALICIA. 

Alicia.  What  have  I  heard!    Is  this  the  house 

of  Arden  1 

Oh  I  that  the  pow'r  which  has  so  oft'n  sav'd  him, 
Would  send  his  guardian  angel  to  him  now, 
To  whisper  in  his  ear  his  present  danger  ! 
Fly,  Arden,  fly  !  avoid  this  fatal  roof, 
Where  murder  lurks,    and  certain  death  awaits 

thee. 

Wander,  no  matter  where,  turn  but  from  hence, 
Thou   canst    not   miss    thy  way.     The   house  is 

theirs. 

I  am  suspected  ;  Michael  guards  the  door, 
And  ev'n  Maria's  absent.    Bloody  Mosby, 
These  are  the  fruits  of  thy  detested  lust. 
But  hark  !  the  fiends   approach.     Green  had  hu 
manity, 

Enter  GREEN,  BLACK  WILL,  SHAKEBAG,  and 
MICHAEL. 

Could  I  prevail  on  him  !     Oh,  sir — 

(  Talks  apart  with  Green.') 

B.  Will.  What  a  fair  house !  rich  furniture ; 
what  piles  of  massy  plate  ;  and  then  yon  iron  chest. 
Good  plunder,  comrade. 

Shake.  And  Madam  Arden  there,  a  prize  worth 
them  all  to  me. 


B.  Will  And  shall   that  fawning,  white-liver'd 
coward,  Mosby,  enjoy  all  these? 

Shake.  No  doubt  he  would,  were  we  the  fools 
he  thinks  us. 

Green.  Had  he  as  many  lives  as  drops  of  blood, 
I  d  have  them  all.  ^  fo  Alicia.) 

Alicia.  But  for  one  single  night — 
Green.  I'd  not  defer  his  fate  a  single  hour, 
Tho'  I  were  sure  myself  to  die  the  next. 
So,  peace,  irresolute  woman,  and  be  thankful 
For  thy  own  life. 

Alicia.  Oh!  mercy,  mercy — 
Green.  Yes, 

Such  mercy  as  the  nursing  lioness, 
When  drain'd  of  moisture  by  her  eager  young, 
Shews  to  the  prey  that  first  encounters  her. 

B.  Will.  Who  talks  of  mercy,  when  I  am  here  1 
Green.  She  would  prevent  us;  but  our  steady 

courage 
Laughs  at  her  coward  arts. 

(Knocking  gently  at  the  gate.) 
Why,  Michael. 
Mich.  Sir! 

Green.  Thou  bloodless  coward,  what  dost  trem 
ble  at  ? 
Dost  thou  not  hear  a  knocking  at  the  gate! 

[Exit  Michael. 

Mosby,  no  doubt.     How  like  a  sly  adulterer, 
Who  steals  at  midnight,  and  with  caution  gives 
Th'  appointed  signal  to  his  neighbour's  wife. 
B.  Will.  Which  is  the  place  where  we're  to  be 

conceal'd  1 

Green.  This  inner  room. 

B.  Will.  'Tis  well.    The  word  is  "  Now  I  take 

you."          (Knocking,  louder  than  before.) 

Green.  Ay,  there's  authority.    That  speaks  the 

master. 

He  seems  in  haste.     'Twere  pity  he  should  wait, 
Now  we're  so  well  prepar'd  for  his  reception. 

[Green,  B.  Will,  and  Shakebag,  go  into 

the  inner  room. 
Alicia.  Now  whither  are  they  gone?  the  door's 

unbarr'd  ; 

I  hear  the  sound  of  feet.    Should  it  be  Arden, 
And  Mosby  with  him — I  can't  bear  the  doubt, 
Nor  would  I  be  resolv'd.     Be  hush'd  my  fears, 
'Tis  Mosby,  and  alone. 

Enter  MosBV. 

Sir  !  hear  me,  Mosby. 

Mosby.  Is  this  a  time— 

Alicia.  I  will  be  heard, 

And  mark  me,  when  I  swear,  never  hereafter, 
By  look,  word,  act — 

Mosby.  Be  d — d — your  husband — 

Alicia.  Ha!  (She  screams.) 

Enter  ARDEN  and  MICHAEL. 

Arden.  Am  I  a  monster,  that  I  fright  thee  thus? 

(To  Alicia.) 

Say,  what  has  happen'd  since  I  left  the  house  1 
Thou  look'st,  Alicia,  as  if  wild  amazement 
Had  chang'd  thee  to  the  image  of  herself. 

Alicia.  Is  Franklin  with  you  1 

Arden.  No. 

Alicia.  Nor  Fowl,  norBradshaw? 

Arden.  Neither,  but  both  expected. 

Alicia.  Merciful  heav'n ! 

Arden.  I  meant  to  dedicate  this  happy  night 
To  mirth  and  joy,  and  thy  returning  love. 

(She  sighs.) 

Make  me  not  sad,  Alicia  ;  for  my  sake; 
Let  discontent  be  banish'd  from  your  brow, 
And  welcome  Arden's  friends  with  laughing  eyes. 
Amongst  the  first  let  Mosby  be  enroll 'd. 

Alicia.  The  villain  !  (Aside.) 
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Arden.  Nay,  I  am  too  well  convinc'd 
Of  Mosby's  friendship,  and  Alicia's  love, 
Ever  to  wrong  them  more  by  weak  suspicious. 
I've  been,   indeed,  to  blame;    but  I    will   make 

thee 

A  large  amends,  Alicia.     Look  upon  him, 
As  on  the  man  that  gave  your  husband's  life. 
Alicia.  Would  take  my  husband's  life  !     I'll  tell 

him  all, 

And  cast  this  load  of  horror  from  my  soul : 
Yet,  'tis  a  dreadful  hazard.     Both  must  die. 
A  fearful  thought !  Franklin  may  come,  or  Brad- 

shaw  ; 

Oh !  let  me  not  precipitate  his  fate  !  (Aside.) 

Mosby.  I  see  my  presence  is  offensive  here. 

(Going.) 

Arden.  Alicia!  No  ;  she  has  no  will  but  mine. 
Mosby.  It  is  not  fit  she  should  ;  and  yet,  per 
haps, 
'Twere  better,  sir.     Permit  me  to  retire. 

Arden.    No  more.       Our    friendship     publicly 

avow'd 

Will  clear  her  injur'd  virtue  to  the  world. 
Mosby.  Something  there  is  in  that — 
Arden.  It  is  a  debt 

I  owe  to  both  your  fames,  and  pay  it  freely. 
Mosby.  For  her  sake,  then,  not  for  my  own. 
Alicia.  (Aside.)  Od — d  dissembler. 
Arden.  Come,    take    your  seat;    this  shall  not 

save  your  money. 
Bring  us  the  tables,  Michael.     (  They  sit  andplay.) 

Alicia.  (Aside.)  Oh  !  just  heaven, 
Wilt  thou  not  interpose?   How  dread  this  pause  ! 
Ten  thousand  terrors  crowd  the  narrow  space. 
Arden.  Your  thoughts  are  absent,  Mosby. 
B.  Will.  Blood !  why   don't    Mosby    give   the 

word1? 

Mich.  Give  back,  the  game's  against  him. 
Alicia.  Fly,  Franklin,  fly  !  to  save  thy  Arden's 

life. 

Murder  herself,  that  chases  him  in  view, 
Beholding  me,  starts  back,  and  for  a  moment 
Suspends  her  thirst  for  blood.  (Apart.) 

Arden.  Come,  give  it  up  ;  I  told  you  I  should 
win.  (Rises.) 

Mosby.  No  ;  I  see  an  advantage  ;  move  again. 
Arden.  There. 
Mosby.  Now  I  take  you. 

(Black  Will  throws  a  scarf  over  Arden's  head, 
in  order  to  strangle  him;  but  Arden  disen 
gages  himself,  wrests  a  dagger  from  Shake- 
bag,  and  stands  on  the  defence,  till  Mosby 
getting  behind  and  seizing  his  arm,  the  rest 
assassinate  him.) 
Alicia.  Oh  !  power  omnipotent !  make  strong  his 

arm, 
Give    him    to     conquer.     Ha !    my    pray'ra    are 

curses, 
And  draw  down  vengeance  where  they  meant  a 

blessing. 

A  rden.  Inhospitable  villain  ! 
Alicia.  Oh  !  he  dies. 

Arden.  Oh!    hold   your   bloody — Mosby,  too! 
Nay,  then,  (Falling.) 

I  yield  me  to  my  fate.     Is  this,  Alicia, 
This  the  return  for  my  unequal  love  ? 

Alicia.  Or  death,  or  madness,  would  be  mercies 

now, 
Therefore,  beyond  my  hopes. 

Arden.  Oh !  Mosby,  Michael,  Green, 
Why  have  you  drawn  my  blood  upon  your  souls  1 
Mosby.  Behold  her  there,  to  whom  I  was  be- 

troth'd, 
And  ask  no  further. 

Green.  Think  on  thy  abbey-lands 
From  injur'd  Green. 

Arden.  You  now  are  your  own  judges, 
But  we  shall  meet  again  where  right  and  truth— 


Who.  who  are  these  ?  But  I  forgive  you  all. 
Thy  hand,  Alicia. 

Alicia.  I'll  not  give  it  thee. 

A  rden.  O   wretched   woman  !    have  they   kill'd 

thee, too ; 

A  deadly  paleness,  agony,  and  horror, 
On  thy  sad  visage  sit.     My  soul  hangs  on  thee, 
And  though  departing,  just  departing,  loves  thee : 
Is  loth  to  leave,  unreconcil'd  to  thee, 
This  useless  mangled  tenement  of  clay. 
Dismiss  her  pleas  d,  and  say  thou'rt  innocent. 
Alicia.  All    hell    contains    not    such    a    guilty 

wretch. 
Arden.  Then  welcome  death !  tho'  in  the  shape 

of  murder. 

How  have  I  doated  to  idolatry  ! 
Vain,  foolish    wretch,    and  thoughtless  of   here 
after; 

Nor  hop'd,  nor  wish'd  a  heav'n  beyond  her  love. 
Now,  unprepar'd,  I  perish  by  her  hate. 

Alicia.  Though  blacker,  and  more  guilty  than 

the  fiends, 

My  soul  is  white  from  this  accursed  deed. 
Oh!  Arden,  hear  me — 

Arden.  Full  of  doubts  I  come, 
Oh  !  thou  Supreme,  to  seek  thy  awful  presence. 
My  soul  is  on  the  wing.     I  own  thy  justice. 
Prevent  me  with  thy  mercy —  (Dies.) 

Alicia.  Turn  not  from  me  : 
Behold  me,  pity  me,  survey  my  sorrows. 
I  who  despis'd  the  duty  of  a  wife, 
Will  be  thy  slave.     Spit  on  me,  spurn  me,  sir, 
I'll  love  thee   still.     Oh!  could'st  thou  court  mj 

scorn, 

And  now  abhor  me,  when  I  love  thee  more, 
If  possible,  than  e'er  thou  lov'd  Alicia. 

Mosby.  Mad  fool,   he's  dead,    and   hears  thee 

not. 

Alicia.  'Tis  false ! 

He  smiles  upon  me  and  applauds  my  vengeance. 
(Snatches  a  dagger,  and  strikes  at  Mosby.    A 
knocking  at  the  gate.) 

Mosby.  D n  ! 

B.  Will.  'Sdeath !  we  shall  leave  our  work  un- 
finish'd,  and  be  betray'd  at  last.  Let's  hide  the 
body. 

Mosby.  Force  her  away. 
Alicia.  Inhuman  bloody  villains  ! 

(She  swoons  as  she  is  forced  from  the  body.) 

Enter  MARIA. 

Maria.  Mosby  here  1 

My  sliding  feet,  as  they  move  trembling  forwards, 
Are  drench'd  in  blood.     Oh !  may  I  only  fancy 
That  Arden  there  lies  murder'd. 

Mosby.  How  fares  Alicia? 

Alicia.  As    the  howling   damn'd;  and  thou  my 

Maria.  Unhappy  brother! 

If  thou  hast  done  this  deed,  hope  not  to  'scape  : 
Mercy  herself,  who  only  seeks  for  crimes, 
That  she  may  pardon  and  reform  the  guilty, 
Would  change  her  nature  at  a  sight  like  this. 

Enter  MICHAEL. 

Mich.  The  guests  are  come  ;  the  servants  all  re- 

turn'd. 

Mosby.  Alicia,  be  thyself;  and  mask  thy  heart 
(Mosby  lifts  tip  Alicia.) 

From  every  prying  eye,  with  courteous  smiles. 
Alicia.  Thou  canst  not  think  me  mean  enough  to 

live. 
Mosby.  You  would  not  choose  an  ignominious 

death  ? 
Alicia.  That's  all  I  dread.     Might  but  the  silent 

grave, 
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When  it  receives  me  to  its  dark  abode, 

Hide,  with  my  dust,  my  shame  !  Oh !   might  that 

be, 

And  Arden's  death  reveng'd.     Tis  my  sole  prayer. 

If  not,  may  awful  justice  have  her  course.      [Exit. 

Mosby.  Sister,  our  lives  are  thine — 

Maria.  Though  Mosby  lias  shook  off'  humanity, 

I  can't  be  his  accuser.  [Exit. 

Mosby,  Follow  them,  Green,  and  watch  Alicia's 

conduct. 

Green.  I  will,  but  cannot  answer  for  my  own. 
Oh !  Arden,  Arden  !  could  we  change  conditions — 

[Exit. 

B.  Will.  Why,  what  a  crew  of  cowards  ! 
In  the  same  moment  murdering  and  repenting. 
Mosby.   Give   me  the   ring  that  is  on  Arden's 

linger. 

Shake.  There.     Will  you  have  his  purse,  too? 
Mosby.  No,  keep  that. 
B.  Will.  Thanks  for  our  own;  we  should  have 

kept  the  ring, 

Were  it  not  too  remarkable. 
But  how  must  we  dispose  of  the  body  1 

Mosby.  Convey  it  thro'  the  garden,  to  the  field 
Behind  the    abbey-wall :    Michael  will  shew  the 

way. 

The  night  is  dark  and  cloudjr ;  yet  take  heed, 
The  house  is  full  of  company. 

B.  Will.    Sir,  if  you  doubt  our  conduct,  do't 

yourself. 

Mosby.  Nay,  gentlemen — 
Shake.  Pretend  to  direct  us! 
Mosby.  For  your  own  sakes — Arden  will  soon 

be  miss'd. 

Shake.  We  know  our  business,  sir. 
Mosby.  I  doubt  it  not. 

There's  your  reward.    The  horses  are  both  sad 
dled, 
And  ready  for  your  flight. 

B.  Will.  Use  them  yourself: 
I  hope  we're  as  safe  as  you. 

Mosby.  Why,    gentlemen — Arden   I  us'd  thee 
worse.  (Aside.) 

B.  Will.  We  shall  take  care,  however,  for  our 
own  sakes. 

Mosby.  'Tis    very    well ;  I    hope    we    all    are 

friends. 
So,  softly,  softly,  Michael!  not  that  door. 

(Michael  going  out  at  the  wrong  door.) 
So,  make  what  speed  you  can  ;  I'll  wait  you  there. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Hall  in  Arden's  house. 
MOSBY  discovered. 

Mosby.  They  must  pass   undescried :    gardens 

and  fields 
Are  dreary  deserts  now.    Night-fowls  and  beasts 

of  prey 

Avoid  the  pinching  rigour  of  the  season, 
Nor  leave  their  shelter  at  a  time  like  this. 
And  yet  this  night,  this  ling'ring  winter  night, 
Hung    with    a    weight  of  clouds   that  stops  her 

course, 

Contracts  new  horrors,  and  a  deeper  black, 
From  this    d — d  deed.     Mosby,    thou  hast    thy 

wish. 

Arden  is  dead  ;  now  count  thy  gains  at  leisure. 
Dangers  without,  on  every  side  suspicion  ; 
Within,  my  starting  conscience  mark  such  wounds, 
As  hell  can  equal,  only  murderers  feel.  (A  pause.) 
This,  this  the  end  of  all  my  flatt'ring  hopes  ! 
Oh  !  happiest  was  I  in  my  humble  state ; 
Though  I  lay  down  in  want,  I  slept  in  peace  : 
My  daily  toil  begat  my  night's  repose, 
My  night's  repose  made  day-light  pleasing  to  me. 
But  now  I've  climb'd  the  top-bough  of  the  tree, 


And  sought  to  build  my  nest  among  the  clouds : 
The  gentlest  gales  of  summer  shake  my  bed, 
And  dreams  of  murder  harrow  up  my  soul. 
But  hark!  not  yet:  'tis  dreadful  being  alone. 
This  awful  silence,  that  unbroken  reigns 
Through  earth  and  air,  awakes  attention  more, 
Than  thunder  bursting  from  ten  thousand  clouds  : 
'Sdeath  !  'tis  but  Michael.   Say— 

Enter  MICHAEL. 

Mich.  Dead  Arden  lies 
Behind  the  abbey ;  'tis  a  dismal  sight ! 
It  snow'd  apace  while  we  dispos'd  the  body. 

Mosby.  And  not  as  you  return'd? 

Mich.  No,  sir. 

Mosby.  That's  much — 

Should  you  be  question'das  to  Arden's  death, 
You'll  not  confess? 

Mich.  No,  so  Maria's  mine. 

Mosby.  She's  thine,  if  all  a  brother  can — 

Mich.  What's  if? 

I  bought  her  dear,  at  hazard  of  my  soul, 
And  force  shall  make  her  mine. 

Mosby.  Why,  how  now,  coward ! 

Enter  MARIA. 

Maria.  The   guests  refuse   to  take  their  seats 

without  you. 

Alicia's  grief,  too,  borders  on  distraction. 
Thy  presence  may  appease — 

Mosby.  Increase  it  rather. 

Maria.  Michael,  your  absence  too  has  been  ob- 
serv'd. 

Mosby.  Say  we  are  coming.  [Exit  Maria. 

Mich.  One  thing  I'd  forgot : 
Soon  as  the  company  have  left  the  house, 
The  ruffians  will  return. 

Mosby.  What  would  the  villains'? 

Mich.  They  mutter'd  threats  and  curses, 
And  seem'd  not  satisfy'd  with  their  reward.  [Exit. 

Mosby.  Let  them  take  all.     Ambition,  av'rice, 

lust, 

That  drove  me  on  to  murder,  now  forsake  me. 
Oh  !  Arden,  if  thy  discontented  ghost 
Still  hovers  here  to  see  thy  blood  reveng'd, 
View,   view  the  anguish  of  this  guilty  breast, 
And  be  appeas'd  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  Arden's  house.     A  table 
spread  for  supper. 

GREEN,  BRADSHAW,  ADAM   FOWL,  ALICIA, 
MARIA,  Sfc.  discovered. 

Brad.  Madam,  be  comforted. 

A.  Fowl.  Some  accident,  or  business  unforeseen, 

detains  him  thus. 
Brad.  I  doubt  not  of  his  safety. 
Alicia.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen;    I   know  you 

lov'd 
My  Arden  well,  and  kindly  speak  your  wishes. 

Enter  MOSBY. 

Mosby.  I  am  asham'd  I've  made  you  wait :  be 
seated. 

Green.  Madam,  first  take  your  place. 

Alicia.  (Aside.)  Make  me  not  mad  : 
To  me,  henceforth,  all  places  are  alike.         (Sits.) 

Mosby.  Come,  since  we  want  the  master  of  the 
house, 

II  take  his  seat  for  once. 

Alicia.  Dares  he  do  this  ?  (Aside.) 

Mosby.  I'm  much  afflicted  that  he  stays  so  late  ; 
The  times  are  perilous. 
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Green.  And  he  has  enemies, 
Though  no  man,  sure,  did  e'er  deserve  ihem  less. 

Mosby.  This  day  he  was  assaulted  in  the  street. 

Green.  You  sav'd  him,  then. 

Mosby.  Would  I  were  with  him  now  ! 

Maria.  She  starts,  her  looks  are  wild.     (Aside.} 
How  fare  you,  madam? 

Alicia.  I'm  lost  in  admiration  of  your  brother. 

Maria.  I  fear  her  more  than  ever.  (Aside.) 

Madam,  be  merry. 

Mosby.  Michael,  some  wine.     Health  and  long 
life  to  Arden.       •  (Drinks.) 

Alicia.  The  good  you  wish,  and  have   procur'd 
for  Arden,  (Rising.) 

Light  on  thyself. 

Maria.  For  heaven's  sake  ! — 

Alicia.  Give  me  way.  (Comes  forward.) 

Let  them  despatch,  and  send  me  to  my  husband  : 

(All  rise.) 
I've  liv'd  too  long  with  falsehood  and  deceit. 

(Knocking  at  the  gate.} 

A.  Fowl.  What  noise  is  that?          [Exit  Michael. 

Brad.  Pray  heaven,  that  all  be  right. 

Mosby.  Bar  all  the  doors. 

Enter  MICHAEL. 

Mich.  We  are  discover'd,  sir.  (To  Mosby.) 

The  mayor,  with  oilicers  and  men  in  arms. 

Enter  Mayor,  ivith  Officers. 

Mayor.    Go   you   with  these,  and  do   as  I  di 
rected.  [Exeunt  Officers  and  others. 
I'm  sorry  that  the  duty  of  my  office 
Demands  a  visit  so  unseasonable. 

Mosby.  Your  worship,  doubtless,    were  a  wel 
come  guest 
At  any  hour  ;  but  wherefore  thus  attended  1 

Mayor.  I    have  received  a    warrant   from   the 

council 

To  apprehend  two  most  notorious  ruffians  ; 
And  information  being  made  on  oath, 
That  they  were  seen  to  enter  here  to-night, 
I'm  come  to  search. 

Green.  I'm  glad  it  is  no  worse.  (Aside.) 

Mosby.    And  can  you  think  that  Ard«n   enter 
tains 

Villains  like  those  you  speak  of?  Were  he  here, 
You'd  not  be  thank'd  for  this  officiousness. 

Mayor.  I  know  my  duty,  sir,  and  that  respect, 
So  justly  due  to  our  good  neighbour's  worth. 
But  where  is  Arden  ? 

Alicia.  Heavens!  where  indeed! 

Maria.  Alicia,  for  m}'  sake —  (Aside.) 

Alicia.  If  I  were  silent, 

Each  precious  drop  of  murder'd  Arden 's  blood 
Would  find  a  tongue,  and  cry  to  heaven  for  ven 
geance. 

Mayor.  What  says  the  lady  1 

Mosby.  Oh  !  sir,*  heed  her  not : 
Her  husband  has  not  been  at  home  to-night, 
And  her  misboding  sorrow  for  his  absence, 
Has  almost  made  her  frantic. 

Mayor.  Scarce  an  hour 
Since  I  beheld  him  enter  here  with  you. 

Mosby.  The  darkness  of  the  night  deceiv'd  you, 

sir : 
It  was  a  stranger,  since  departed  hence. 

Mayor.  That's  most  surprising.     No  man  knows 
him  better. 

Frank.  (Without.)  Within  there!  ho!    bar  up 

your  gates  with  care, 
And  set  a  watch.     Let  not  a  man  go  by ; 

Enter  FRANKLIN  and  others,  with  lights. 
And  ev'ry  tongue,  that  gave  not  its  consent 


To  Arden's  death,  join  mine  and  cry  aloud 

To  heaven  and  earth  for  justice.     Honest  Arden, 

My  friend,  is  murder'd. 

Mayor.  Murder'd! 

Green.  How? 

Mosby.  By  whom? 

Frank.  How  shall  I   utter  what  my  eyes  have 

seen ! 

Horrid,  with  many  a  gaping  wound,  he  lies 
Behind  the  abbey,  a  sad  spectacle  ! 

0  vengeance!  vengeance! 
Mayor.  Justly  art  thou  mov'd. 

Passion  is  reason  in  a  cause  like  this. 

Frank.  Eternal    Providence,  to    whose    bright 

eye 

Darkness  itself  is  as  the  noon-day  blaze, 
Who  brings  the  midnight  murd'rer  and  his  deed* 
To  light  and  shame,  has,  in  their  own  security, 
Found  these. 

Mayor.  Here  seize  them  all — this  instant : 

(Alicia  faints.) 

Look  to  the  lady.     This  may  be  but  feign'd. 
Your  charge  but  goes  along  with  my  suspicions. 
Brad.  And  mine. 
A.  Fowl.  And  mine. 
Frank.  First  hear  me,  and  then  judge, 
Whether  on  slight  presumptions  I  accuse  them. 
These   honest  men,   (neighbours    and    townsmen 

all,) 

Conducted  me,  drooping  with  grief  and  fear, 
To  where  the  body  lay ;  with  them  I  took  these 

notes, 

Not  to  be  trusted  to  the  faithless  memory: 
"  Huge  clots  of  blood  and  some  of  Arden's  hair 
May  still  be  seen  upon  the  garden-wall ; 
Many   such   rushes  as    these    floors  are   strew'd 

with, 

Stick  to  his  shoes  and  garments  :  and  the  prints 
Of  several  feet  may  in  the  snow  be  trac'd, 
From  the  stark  body  to  the  very  door." 
These  are  presumptions  he  was  murder'd  here, 
And  that  th'  assassins  having  borne  his  corse 
Into  the  fields,  hither  return'd  again. 
Mosby.  Are  these  your  proofs? 
Green.  These  are  but  circumstances, 
And  only  prove  thy  malice. 

Frank.  And  this  scarf, 

Known  to  be  Arden's,  in  the  court  was  found, 
All  blood. 

Mayor.  Search  'em. 

Mich.  I  thought  I'd  thrown  it  down  the  well. 

(Aside.) 
Mayor.  (To  an  Officer.}    Enter  that  room,  and 

search  the  lady  there  ; 
We  may,  perhaps,  discover  more. 

( Officer  goes  out  and  re-enters ;  in  the  mean 
time,  another  Officer  searches  Mosby  and 
Green.) 

1  Officer.  On  Arden's  wife  I  found  this  letter. 

2  Officer.  And  I  this  ring  on  Mosby. 
Mayor.  Righteous  heaven ! 

Well  may'st  thou  hang  thy  head,  detested  villain  : 
This  very  day  did  Arden  wear  this  ring ; 

1  saw  it  on  his  hand. 

Mosby.  I  freely  yield  me  to  my  fate. 

Enter  another  Officer. 

Officer.   We've  seiz'd    two   men   behind   some 
stacks  of  wood. 

Mayor.  Well,  bring  'em  in. 

BLACK  WILL  and  SHAKEBAG  brought  in. 

They  answer  the  description  ; 

But  let  them  wait  till  I  have  done  with  these. 

Heav'ns !  what  a  scene  of  villany  is  here. 

(Having  read  the  letter.} 
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B.  Will.  Since  we're  sure  to  die,  though  I  could 
wish  it  were  in  better  company,  (Tor  I  hate  that 
fawning  rascal,  Mosby,)  I'll  tell  the  truth  for 
once.  He  has  been  long  engaged  in  an  affair  with 
Arden's  wife  (here  ;  but  fearing  a  discovery,  and 
hoping  to  get  into  his  estate,  hired  us  to  hide  him. 
That's  all. 

Mayor.  And  you  the  horrid  deed  perform'd  ? 

Shake.  We  did,  with  his  assistance,  and  Green's 
and  Michael's. 

Mayor.  This  letter  proves  Alicia,  from  the  first, 
Was  made  acquainted  with  your  black  design. 

B.  Will.  I  know  nothing  of  that ;  but  if  she  was, 
she  repented  of  it  afterwards.  So,  I  think,  you 
call  that  a  change  of  mind. 

Mayor.  That  may  avail  her  at  the  bar  of  heav'n, 
But  is  no  plea  at  our's. 

Enter  ALICIA,  with  Officers. 

Bear  them  to  prison  ; 

Load  them   with  irons,  make  them   to  feel  their 

guilt, 

And  groan  away  their  miserable  hours, 
Till  sentence  of  the  law  shall  call  them  forth 
To  public  execution. 

Alicia.  I  adore 

Th'  unerring  hand  of  justice  ;  and  with  silence 
Had  yielded  to  my  fate ;  but  for  this  maid, 


Who,  as  my  soul  dreads  justice  on  her  crimes, 
Knew  not,  or  e'er  consented  to  this  deed. 

Mayor.  But    did   she   not   consent    to    keep   it 
secret? 

Mosby.  To  save  a  brother  and  most  wretched 
friend. 

Mayor.  She  has  undone  herself;  behold  how  in 
nocence 

May  suffer  in  bad  fellowship.     And  Bradshaw, 
My  honest  neighbour,  Bradshaw,  too  :  I  read  it 
With  grief  and  wonder. 

Brad.  Madam,  I  appeal 
To  you,  as  you  are  shortly  to  appear 
Before  a  judge  that  sees  our  secret  thoughts, 
Say,  had  I  knowledge,  or — 

Alicia.  You  brought  the  letter, 
But  well  I  hope,  you  knew  not  the  contents. 

Mayor.  Hence  with  them  all,  till  time  and  fur 
ther  light 
Shall  clear  these  mysteries. 

A.  Fowl.  If  I'm  condemn'd, 
My  blood  be  on  his  head  that  gives  the  sentence. 
I'm  not  accus'd,  and  only  ask  for  justice. 

Frank.  You  shall  all  have  justice,  rig'rous  jus 
tice. 

So  shall  the  growth  of  such  enormous  crimes, 
By  their  dread  fate  be  check'd  in  future  times: 
Of  av'rice,  Mosby  a  dread  instance  prove, 
And  poor  Alicia  of  unlawful  love.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I.— SCENE  I.— Sir  John  Bevil's  House. 
Enter  SIR  JOHN  BEVIL  and  HUMPHREY. 

SirJ.  Have  you  ordered  that  I  should  not  be  in- 
t|rrupted  while  I  am  dressing? 

Hum.  Yes,  sir;  I  believed  you  had  something 
of  moment  to  say  to  me. 

SirJ.  I'll  tell  thee,  then.  In  the  first  place, 
this  wedding  of  my  son's,  in  all  probability — shut 
the  door — will  never  be  at  all. 

Hum.  How,  sir  !  not  be  at  all?  For  what  rea 
son  is  it  carried  on  in  appearance  1 

Sir  J.  Honest  Humphrey,  have  patience,  and 
I'll  tell  thee  all  in  order.  I  have  myself,  in  some 
part  of  my  life,  lived,  indeed,  with  freedom,  but  I 
nope  without  reproach :  no  w  I  thought  liberty  would 
be  as  little  injurious  to  my  son  ;  therefore,  as  soon 
as  he  grew  towards  man,  I  indulged  him  in  living 
after  his  own  manner.  1  know  not  how  otherwise 
to  judge  of  his  inclination  ;  for  what  can  be  con 
cluded  from  a  behaviour  under  restraint  and  fear  ? 
But  what  charms  me  above  all  expression  is,  that 
my  son  has  never,  in  the  least  action,  the  most 
distant  hint  or  word,  valued  himself  upon  that 
great  estate  of  his  mother's,  which,  according  to 
our  marriage  settlement,  he  has  had  ever  since  he 
came  to  age. 

Hum.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  lie  seems  afraid 
of  appearing  to  enjoy  it  before  you,  or  any  belong 
ing  to  you.  He  is  as  dependent  and  resigned  to 
your  will  as  if  he  had  not  a  farthing  but  what  must 
come  from  your  immediate  bounty.  You  have 
ever  acted  like  a  good  and  generous  father,  and  he 
like  an  obedient  and  gratefnl  son. 

SirJ.  To  be  short,  Humph rey,  his  reputation 
was  so  fair  in  the  world,  that  old  Sealand,  the  great 
India  merchant,  hasoft'eredbis  only  daughter,  and 
sole  heiress  to  that  vast  estate  of  his,  as  a  wife  for 
him.  You  may  be  sure  I  made  no  difficulties  ;  the 
match  was  agreed  on,  and  this  very  day  named 
for  the  wedding. 


Hum.  What  hinders  the  proceeding? 

SirJ.  Don't  interrupt  me.  You  know  I  was, 
last  Thursday,  at  the  masquerade;  my  son,  you 
may  remember,  soon  found  us  out.  He  knew  his 
grandfather's  habit,  which  I  then  wore  ;  and  though 
it  was  in  the  mode  of  the  last  age,  yet  the  maskers, 
you  know,  followed  us  as  if  we  had  been  the  most 
monstrous  figures  in  that  whole  assembly. 

Hum.  I  remember,  indeed,  a  young  man  of  qua 
lity,  in  the  habit  of  a  clown,  that  was  particularly 
troublesome. 

Sir  J.  Right;  he  was  too  much  what  he  seemed 
to  be.  You  remember  how  impertinently  he  fol 
lowed  and  teased  us,  and  would  know  who  we  were. 

Hum.  I  know  he  has  a  mind  to  come  into  that 
particular.  (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Ay,  he  followed  us  till  the  gentleman,  who 
led  the  lady  in  the  Indian  mantle,  presented  that 
gay  creature  to  the  rustic,  and  bid  him  (like 
Cymon  in  the  fable)  grow  polite,  by  falling  in  love, 
and  let  that  worthy  old  gentleman  alone,  meaning 
me.  The  clown  was  not  reformed,  but  rudely  per 
sisted,  and  offered  to  force  off  my  mask  :  with  that 
the  gentleman,  throwing  off  his  own,  appeared  to 
be  my  son  ;  and,  in  his  concern  for  me,  tore  off  that 
of  the  nobleman.  At  this  they  seized  each  other, 
the  company  called  the  guards,  and,  in  the  sur 
prise,  the  lady  swooned  away  ;  upon  which,  my  son 
quitted  his  adversary,  and  had  now  no  care  but  of 
the  lady;  when,  raising  her  in  his  arms,  "Art 
thou  gone,"  cried  he,  "  for  ever! — Forbid  it  hea 
ven!"  She  revives  at  his  known  voice,  and  with 
the  most  familiar,  though  modest,  gesture,  hangs 
in  safety  over  his  shoulders,  weeping  ;  but  wept 
as  in  the  arms  of  one  before  whom  she  could  give 
herself  a  loose,  were  she  not  under  observation. 
While  she  hides  her  face  in  his  neck,  he  carefully 
conveys  her  from  the  company. 

Hum.  I  have  observed  this  accident  has  dwelt 
upon  you  very  strongly. 
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SirJ.  Her  uncommon  air,  her  noble  modest) 
the  dignity  of  her  person,  and  the  occasion  itsefi 
drew  the  whole  assembly  together ;  and  I  soo 
heard  it  buzzed  about  she  was  the  adopted  daughte 
of  a  famous  sea  officer,  who  had  served  in  France 
Now  this  unexpected  and  public  discovery  of  m 
son's  so  deep  concern  for  her — 

Hum.  Was  what,  I  suppose,  alarmed  Mr.  Sea 
land,  in  behalf  of  his  daughter,  to  break  off  th 
match? 

SirJ.  You  are  right :  he  came  to  me  yesterday 
and  said  he  thought  himself  disengaged  from  th 
bargain  ;  being  credibly  informed  my  son  was  al 
ready  married,  or  worse,  to  the  lady  at  the  masquer 
ade.  I  palliated  matters,  and  insisted  on  on 
agreement ;  but  we  parted  with  little  less  than 
direct  breach  between  us. 

Hum.  Well,  sir,  and  what  notice  have  you  taken 


of  all  this  to  my  young  master  1 
SirJ.  That's  .what  I 


.wanted  to  debate  with  you 
But  lookye,  Humphrey,  if  there  is  so  much  in 
this  amour  of  his,  that  he  denies  upon  my  sum 
mons  to  marry,  I  have  cause  enough  -to  be  offend 
ed;  and,  then,  by  my  insisting  upon  his  marrying 
to-day,  I  shall  know  how  far  he  is  engaged  to  this 
lady  in  masquerade,  and  from  thence  only  shall  be 
able  to  take  my  measures.  In  the  meantime,  1 
would  have  you  find  out  how  far  that  rogue,  his 
man,  is  let  into  his  secret :  he,  I  know,  will  play 
tricks  as  much  to  cross  me  as  to  serve  his  master. 

Hum.  Why  do  you  think  so  of  him,  sir?  I  be 
lieve  he  .is  no  worse  than  I  was  for  you  at  your 
son's  age. 

Sir  J.I  see  it  in  the  rascal's  looks.  But  I  have 
dwelt  on  these  things  too  long  :  I'll  go  to  my  son 
immediately .j.and.,,  while  I'm  gone,  your  part  is  to 
convince  his/rogue,  Tom,  that  I'm  in  earnest.  I'll 
leave  him  to  you.  [Exit. 

Hum.  Well,  though  this  father  and  son  live  as 
well  together  as  possible,  yet  their  fear  of  giving 
each  o.ther  pain,  is  attended  with  constant,  mutual 
uneasiness.  I  am  sure  I  have  enough  to  do  to  be 
honest,  and  vet  keep  well  with  them  both;  but 
they  know  I  love  '«m,  and  that  makes  the  task  less 
painful,  however.  Oh  !  here's  the  prince  of  poor 
coxcombs,  the  representative  of  all  the  better  fed 
than  taught. — Ho,  ho,  Tom !  whither  .so  gay  and 
so  airy  this  morning? 

Enter  TOM,  singing. 

Tom.' Sir,  we  servants  of  single  gentlemen  are 
another  kind  of  people  than  you  domestic,  ordJT 
nary  drudges,  that  do  business  ;  we  are  raised 
above  you  :  the  pleasures  of  board  wages,  tavern 
dinners,  and  many  a  clear  gain— vails,  alas  !  you 
never  heard  or  dreamt  of. 

Hum.  Thou  hast  follies  and  vices  enough  for  a 
man  of  ten  thousand  a  year;  though  it  is  but  as 
:t'dther  day  that  I  sent  for  jou  to  town  to  put  yon 
into  Mr.  Sealand's  family,  that  you  might  learn  a 
little  before  I  put  you  to  my  young  master,  who 
is  too  gentle  for  training  such  a  rude  thing  as  you 
were  into  proper  obedience.  You  then  pulled  off 
your  hat  to  every  one  you  met  in  the  street,  like 
a  bashful,  great,  awkward  cub  as  you  were.  But 
your  great  oaken  cudgel,  when  you  were  a  booby, 
became  you  much  better  than  that  dangling  stick  at 
your  button,  now  you  are  a  fop  ;  that's  fit  for  no- 
•;thing,  except  it  hangs  there  to  be  ready  for  your 
^paster's  hand  when  you  are  impertinent. 

Tom.  Uncle  Humphrey,  you  know  my  master 
scorns  to  strike  his  servants.  You  talk  as  if  the 
world  was  now  just  as  it  was  when  my  old  master 
and  you  were  in  your  youth ;  when  you  went  to 
•  dinner  because  it  was  so  much  o'clock  ;  when  the 
great  blow  was  given  in  the  hall  at  the  pantry  door, 
and  all  the  family  came  out  of  their  holes,  in  such 
strange  dresses  and  formal  faces  as  you  see  in  the 
pictures  in  our  long  gallery  in  the  country. 
Hum.  Why,  you  wild  rogue ! — 
Tom.  You  could  not  fall  to  your  dinner , till  a 
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formal  fellow,  in  a  black  gown,  said  something 
over  the  meat,  as  if  the  cook  had  not  made  it 
ready  enough. 

Hum.  Sirrah,  who  do  you  prate  after?  despising 
men  of  sacred  characters  ?  I  hope  you  never  heard 
my  voung  master  talk  so  like  a  profligate? 

Tom.  Sir,  I  say  you  put  upon  me,  when  I  first 
came  to  town,  about  being  orderly,  and  the  doc 
trine  of  wearing  shams  to  make  linen  last  clean  a 
fortnight,  keeping  my  clothes  fresh,  and  wearing 
a  frock  within  doors. 

Hum.  Sirrah,  I  gave  you  those  lessons  because 
I  supposed,  at  that  time,  your  master  and  you 
might  have  dined  at  home  every  day,  and  cost  you 
nothing;  then  you  might  have  made  a  good  family 
servant;  but  the  gang  you  have  frequented  since 
at  chocolate-houses  and  taverns,  in  a  continual 
round  of  noise  and  extravagance — 

Tom.  I  don't  know  what  you  heavy  inmates  call 
noise  and  extravagance ;  but  we  gentlemen  who 
are  well  fed  and  cut-a  figure,  sir,  think  it  a  fine 
life,  and  that  we  must 'be  very  pretty  fellows  who 
are  kept  only  to  be  looked  at. 

Sum.  Very  well,  sir;  I  hppe  the  fashion  of  being 
lewd  and  extravagant,  despising  of  decency  and 
order,  is  almost  at  an  end,  since  it  is  arrived  at 
persons  of  your  quality. 

Tom.  Master  Humphrey,  ha,  ha!  you  were  an 
unhappy  lad  to  be  sent  up  to  town  in  such  queer 
days  as  you  were.  Why  now,  sir,  the  lackeys  are 
the  men  of  pleasure  of  the  age;  the  top  gamesters  ; 
and  many  a  laced  coat  about  town  have  had  their 
education  in  our  party-coloured  regiment.  We 
are  false  lovers,  have  a  taste  for  music,  poetry, 
and  billet-doux,  dress,  politics,  ruin  damsels ; 
and  when  we  are  weary  of  this  lewd  town,  and 
have  a  mind  to  take  up,  whip  into  our  masters' 
wigs,  and  marry  fortunes. 
Hum.  Heyday ! 

Tom.  Nay,  sir,  our  order  is  carried  up  to  the 
ighest  dignities  and  distinctions  :  step  but  into  the 
Painted  Chamber,  and  by  our  titles  you'd  take  us 
ill  for  men  of  quality ;  then  again,  come  down 
to  the  Court  of  Requests,  and  you  shall  see  us  all 
aying  our  broken  heads  together  for  the  good  of 
the  nation  ;  and  though  we  never  carry  a  question 
nemine  contradicente,  yet  this  I  can  say  with  a  sale 
conscience  (and  I  wish  every  gentleman  of  our  cloth 
could  lay  his  baud  upon  his  heart  and  say  the 
same),  that  ~I  never  took  so  much  as  a  single  mug 
f  beer  for  my  vote  in  all  my  life. 
Hum.  -Sirrah,  there  is  no  enduring  your  extrava 
gance  ;  I'll  hear  you  prate  no  longer  :  I  wanted  to 
ee  you  to  inquire  how  things  go  with  your  master, 
is  far  as  you  understand. them.  I  suppose  he 
cnows  he  is  to  be  married-  to-day  ? 

Tom.  Ay,  sir,  he  knows  it,  and  is  dressed  a* 

jay  as  the  sun  ;  but  between  you  and  I,  my  dear, 

le  has  a  very  heavy  hea*t  under  all. that  gaiety. 

As  soon  as  he  was  dressed  I  retired,  but  overheard 

im  sigh  in  the  most  heavy  manner.     He  walked 

houghtfully    to  and  fro  in  the  room,  then  went 

nto  his  closet :  when  he  came  out  he  gave  me  this 

or  his  mistress,  whose  maid,  you  know — 

Hum.  Is  passionately  fond  of  your  fine  person. 

Tom.  The  poor  fool  is  so  tender,  and  loves  to 

ear  me  talk  of  the  world,  and  the  plays,  operas, 

nd  ridottos,  for  the  winter ;  the  Parks  and  Bell- 

ize   for   our  summer   diversions;  and,  "Lard!" 

ays  she,  •"  you  are  so  wild,  but  you  have  a  world 

f  humour." 

Hum.  Coxcomb !    Well,  but  why  don't  yon  rua 

rith  your  master's  letter  to  Mrs.  Lncinda,  as  he 

rdered  you  ?  [at  as  you  think  for. 

Tom.  Because  Mrs.  Lucinda  is  not  so  easily  come 

Hum.  Not  easily  come  at?   Why,  sir,  are  not 

er  father  and  my  old  master  agreed  that  she  and 

Ir.  Bevil  are  to  be  one  ilesh  before  to-morrow 

orning? 

Tom.  It's  no  matter  for  that ;  her  mother,  it 
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seems,  Mrs.  Sealand,  has  not  agreed  to  it ;  and 
you  must  know,  Mr.  Humphrey,  that,  in  that  family, 
the  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse. 

Hum.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Tom.  In  one  word,  Mrs.  Sealand  pretends  to 
have  a  will  of  her  own,  and  has  provided  a  relation 
ofher's,  a  st id-starched  philosopher,  and  a  wise 
fool,  for  her  daughter;  for  which  reason,  for  these 
ten  days  past,  she  has  suffered  no  message  or  letter 
from  my  master  to  come  near  her. 

Hum.  And  where  had  you  this  intelligence? 

Tom.  From  a  foolish  fond  soul,  that  can  keep 
nothing  from  me;  one  that  will  deliver  this  letter, 
too,  if  she  is  rightly  managed. 

Hum.  What,  her  pretty  handmaid,  Mrs..  Phillis? 

Tom.  Even  she,  sar.  This  is  the  very  hour,  you 
know,  she  usually  comes  hither ',  under  a  pretence 
of  a  visit  to  our  housekeeper,  forsooth  ;  but  in  re 
ality  to  have  a  glance  at — 

Hum.  Your  sweet  face,  I  warrant  you. 

Tom.  Nothing  else  in  nature.  You  must  know,  I 
Jove  to  fret  and  play  with  the  little  wanton. 

Hum.  Play  with  the  little  wanton!  What  will 
this  world  come  to  ! 

Tom.  I  met  her  this  morning  in  a  new  mantua 
and  petticoat,  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  her  lady's 
wearing,  and  she  has  always  new  thoughts  and  new 
airs  with  new  clothes  ;  then  she  never  fails  to  steal 
.some  glance  or  gesture  from  every  visitant  at  their 
Louse,  and  is,  indeed,  the  whole  town  of  coquettes 
at  second-hand.  But  here  she  comes  ;  in  one  mo 
tion  she  speaks  and  describes  herself  better  than 
all  the  words  in  the  world  can. 

Hum.  Then  I  hope,  dear  sir!  when  your  own 
affair  is  over,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  mind  your 
.master's  with  her. 

Tom.  Dear  Humphrey!  you  know  my  master  is 
my  friend ;  and  those  are  people  I  never  forget. 

Hum.  Sauciuess  itself!  but  I'll  leave  you  .to  do 
jour  best  for  him.  [Exit. 

Enter  P-HILLIS. 

Phil.  Oh!  Mr.  Thomas,  is  Mrs.  Sugarkey  at 
home?  Lard  !  one  is  almost  ashamed  to  pass  along 
the  streets.  The  town  is  quite  empty,  and  no 
body  of  fashion  left  in  it ;  and  the  ordinary  people 
do  stare  to  see  anything  dressed  like  a  wo 
man  of  condition  pass  by.  Alas,  alas  !  it  is  a  sad 
thing  to  walk.  Oh  !  fortune,  fortune  ! 

Tom.  What!  a  sad  thing  to  walk  1  Why,  Madam 
Phillis,  do  you  wish  yourself  lame? 

Phil.  No,  Mr.  Thomas  ;  but  I  wish  I  were  gene 
rally  carried  in  a  coach  or  a  chair,  and  of  a  fortune 
neither  to  stand  nor  go,  but  to  totter  or  slide,  to 
be  short-sighted  or  stare,  to  fleer  in  the  face,  to 
look  distant,  to  -observe,  to  overlook,  yet  all  be 
come  me ;  and  if  I  were  rich  I  could  twire  and  loll 
as  well  as  the  best  of  them.  Oh !  Tom,  Tom !  is 
it  not  a  pity  that  you  should  be  so  great  a  coxcomb, 
and  I  so  great  a  coquette,  and  yet  be  such  poor 
devils  as  we  are  ?  [for  that. 

Tom.  Mrs.  Phillis,   I  am  your  humble  servant 

Phil.  Yes,  Mr.  Thomas,  I  know  how  much  you 
are  my  humble  servant,  and  know  what  you  said  to 
Mrs.  Judy,  upon  seeing  her  in  one  of  her  lady's 
cast  mantuas — that  any  one  would  have  thought 
her  the  lady,  and  that  she  had  ordered  the  other 
to  wear  it  till  it  sat  easy  (for  now  only  it  was  be 
coming)  ;  to  my  lady  it  was  only  a  covering,  to 
Mrs.  Judy  it  was  a  habit.  This  you  said  after 
somebody  or  other.  Oh !  Tom,  Tom !  thou  art  as 
false  and  as  base  as  the  best  gentleman  of  them  all : 
but  you,  wretch  !  talk  to  me  no  more  on  the  old 
odious  subject :  don't,  I  say. 

Tom.  I  .know  not  how  to  resist  your  commands, 
madam.  (In  a  submissive  tone,  retiring.) 

Phil.  Commands  about  parting  are  grown  mighty 
easy  to  you,  of  late. 

Tom.  Oh!  I  have  her;  I  have  nettled  and  pnt 
her  into  the  rrght  temper  to  be  wrought  upon  and 
set  a  prating.  (Aside.)  Why,  truly,  to  he  plain 


with  you,  Mrs.  Philli*,  lean  take  little  comfort  of 
late  in  frequenting  your  house  ? 

Phil.  Pray,  Mr.  Thomas,  what  is  it  all  of  a  sud 
den  oflends  your  nicety  at  our  house? 

Tom.  I  don't  care  to  speak  particulars;  but  I 
dislike  the  whole. 

Phil.  I  thank  you,  sir;  I  am  apart  of  that  whole. 

Tom.  Mistake  me  not,  good  Phillis.         [ever — 

Phil.  Good  Phillis!  saucy  enough.  But,  how- 
Tom.  I  say  it  is  that  thou  art  a  part  which  gives 
me  pain  for  the  disposition  of  the  whole.  You 
must  know,  madam,  to  be  serious,  I  am  a  man  at 
the  bottom,  of  prodigious  nice  honour.  You  are 
too  much  exposed  to  company  at  your  house.  To 
be  plain,  I  don't  .like  so  many,  .that  would  be  your 
mistress's  lovers,  whispering  to  you. 

Phil.  Don't  think  to  put  that  upon  me.  You  say 
this  because  I  wrung  you  to  the  heart  when  I 
touched  your  guilty  conscience  about  Judy. 

Tom.  Ah!  Phillis,  Phillis!  if  you  but  knew  my 

Phil.  I  know  too  much  on't.  [heart ! 

Tom.  Don't  disparage  your  charms,  good  Phillis, 
with  jealousy  of  s0  worthless  an  object;  besides 
she  is  a  poor  hussy;  and  if  yon  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  my  love,  you  will  allow  me  true  to  my  interest. 
You  are  a  fortune,  Phillis — 

Phil.  What  would  the  fop  be  at  now?  (Aside.) 
In  good  time,  indeed,  you  shall  be  setting  up  for 
a  fortune. 

Tom.  Dear  Mrs.  Phillis  !  you  have  such  a  spirit, 
that  we  shall  never  be  dull  in  marriage,  when  we 
come  together.  But  I  tell  you,  you  are  a  fortune, 
and  you  have  an  estate  in  my  hands.  (He  pulls  out 
a  purse,  she  eyes  it.)  [hands,  Mr.  Thomas  1 

Phil.  What  pretence  have  I  to  what  is  in  your 

Tom..  As  thus  :  there  are  hours,  you  know,  when 
a  lady  is  neither  pleased  nor  displeased,  neither 
sick  nor  well,  when  she  lolls  or  loiters,  when  she 
is  without  desires,  from  having  more  of  every3 
thing  than  she  knows  what  to  do  with. 

Phil.  Well,  what  then? 

Tom.  When  she  has  not  life  enough  to  keep  her 
bright  eyes  quite  open  to  look  at  her  own  dear 
image  in  the  glass.  [thy  own  prating. 

Phil.  Explain  thyself,  and  don't  be  so  fond  of 

Tom.  There  are  also  prosperous  and  good-na 
tured  moments;  as  when  a  knot  or  a  patch  is  happily 
fixed,  when  the  complexion  particularly  flourishes. 

Phil.  Well,  what  then?  I  have  not  patience  ! 

Tom.  Why,  then,  or  on  the  like  occasions,  we 
servants  who  have  skill  to  know  how  to  time  busi 
ness,  see  when  such  a  pretty  folded  thing  as  this 
(shews  a  letter)  may  be  presented,  laid,  or  drop 
ped,  as  best  suits  the  present  humour.  And,  ma^ 
dam,  because  it  is  a  long  wearisome  journey  to  ru» 
through  all  the  several  stages  of  a  lady's  temper, 
my  master,  who  is  the  most  reasonable  man  in  the 
world,  presents  you  this  to  bear  your  .charges  on 
the  road.  (  Gives  her  the  purse. ) 

Phil.  Now  you  think  me  a  corrupt  hussy. 

Tom.  O  fie  !  I  only  think  you'll  take  the  letter. 

Phil.  Nay,  I  know  yon  do;  but  I  know  my  own 
innocence  :  I  take  it  for  my  mistress's  sake. 

Tom.  I  know  it,  my  pretty  one  !  I  know  it. 

Phil.  Yes,  I  say  I  do  it  because  I  would  not 
have  my  mistress  deluded  by  one  who  gives  no 
proof  of  his  passion  :  but  I'll  talk  more  of  this  as 
you  see  me  011  my  way  home.  No,  Tom ;  I  assure 
thee,  I  take  this  trash  of  thy  master's,  not  for  the 
value  of  the  thing.,  but  as  it  convinces  me  he  has  a 
true  respect  for  my  mistress.  I  remember  a  verse 
to  the  purpose : 

They  may  be  false  who  languish  and  complain, 

Buttliey  whopartwith  money  never  feign.  [Exeunt. 
SCENE  II.— Bevil's  Lodgings. 
BEVIL  discovered,  reading. 

Bevil.  These  moral  writers  practise  virtue  after 
death.  This  charming  vision  of  Mirza!  such  an 
author,  consulted  in  a  morning,  sets  the  spirits  fot 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  day  better  than 
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does  a  man's  person.  But  what  a  day  have  I  to  go 
through !  to  put  on  an  easy  look  with  an  aching 
heart!  If  this  lady  my  father  urges  me  to  marry 
should  not  refuse  me,  my  dilemma  is  insupporta 
ble.  But  why  should  I  fear  if?  is  not  she  in  equal 
distress  with  me  ?  has  not  the  letter  I  have  sent 
her  this  morning,  confessed  my  inclination  to  ano 
ther?  nay,  have  I  not  moral  assurances  of  her  en 
gagements,  too,  to  my  friend  Myrtle?  It's  impos 
sible  but  she  must  give  in  to  it;  for,  sure,  to  be 
denied  is  a  favour  any  man  may  pretend  to.  It  must 
be  so.  Well,  then,  with  the  assurance  of  being 
rejected,  I  think  I  may  confidently  say  to  my  fa 
ther,  I  am  ready  to  marry  her :  then  let  me  resolve 
upon  (what  I  am  not  very  good  at)  an  honest  dis 
simulation.  Enter  TOM. 

Tom.  Sir  John  Bevil,  sir,  is  in  the  next  room. 

Bevil.  Dunce  !  why  did  you  not  bring  him  in? 

Tom.  I  told  him,  sir,  you  were  in  your  closet. 

Bevil.  I  thought  yon  had  known,  sir,  it  was  my 
duty  to  see  my  father  anywhere.  (Going  himself 
to  the  door.) 

Tom.  The  devil's  in  my  master!  he  has  always 
more  wit  than  I  have.  (Aside.) 

Enter  SIR  JOHN  BEVIL,  introduced  by  Bevil. 

Bevil.  Sir,  you  are  the  most  gallant,  the  most 
complaisant  of  all  parents.  Sure,  'tis  not  a  com 
pliment  to  say  these  lodgings  are  your's.  Why 
would  you  not"  walk  in,  sir? 

SirJ.  I  was  loath  to  interrupt  you  unseasonably 
on  your  wedding-day. 

Bevil.  One  to  whom  I  am  beholden  for  my  birth 


day  might  have  used  less  ceremony. 

SirJ.  Well,  son,  I  have  intelligence  you  have 
writ  to  your  mistress  this  morning.  It  would 
please  my  curiosity  to  know  the  contents  of  a  wed 
ding-day  letter,  for  courtship  must  then  be  over. 

Bevil.  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  was  no  insolence 
in  it,  upon  the  prospect  of  such  a  vast  fortune 
being  added  to  our  family  ;  but  much  acknowledg 
ment  of  the  lady's  great  desert. 

SirJ.  But,  dear  Jack,  are  you  in  earnest  in  all 
this  ?  and  will  you  really  marry  her? 

Bevil.  Did  I  ever  disobey  any  command  of  yonr's, 
sir?  nay,  any  inclination  that  I  saw  you  bent  upon? 
If  the  lady  is  dressed  and  ready,  you  see  I  am.     I 
suppose  the  lawyers  are  ready,  too. 
Enter  HUMPHREY. 

Hum.  Sir,  Mr.  Sealand  is  at  the  coffee-house, 
and  has  sent  to  speak  with  you. 

SirJ.  Oh!  that's  well;  then  I  warrant  the  law 
yers  are  ready.  Son,  you'll  be  in  the  way,  you  say? 

Bevil.  If  you  please,  sir,  I'll  take  a  chair  and  go 
to  Mr.  Sealand's  ;  where  the  young  lady  and  I  will 
wait  your  leisure. 

SirJ.  By  no  means;  the  old  fellow  will  be  so 
vain,  if  he  sees —  [so  indifferent — 

Bevil.  Ay  ;  but  the  young  lady,  sir,  will  think  me 

Hum.  Ay,  there  you  are  right.  Press  your  rea 
diness  to  go  to  the  bride ;  he  won't  let  you.  (Apart 
to  Bevil.) 

Bevil.  Are  yon  sure  of  that?    (Apart  to  Hum.) 

Hum.  How  he  likes  being  prevented.   (Aside.) 

SirJ.  No,  no;  you  are  an  hour  or  two  too  early; 
(looking  on  his  watch)  besides,  this  Sealand  is  a 
moody  old  fellow.  There's  no  dealing  with  some 
people,  but  by  managing  with  indifference.  We 
must  leave  to  him  the  conduct  of  this  day  ;  it  is  the 
last  of  his  commanding  his  daughter. 

Bevil.  Sir,  he  can't  take  it  ill  that  I  am  impatient 
to  be  her's. 

SirJ.  Well,  son,  I'll  go  myself  and  take  orders 
in  your  afi'air.  You'll  be  in  the  way  I  suppose,  if  I 
send  to  you?  I  leave  your  old  friend  with  you. 
Humphrey,  don't  let  him  stir,  d'ye  hear?  Your 
servant,  your  servant.  [Exit. 

Hum.  I  have  a  sad  time  on't,  sir,  between  you 
and  my  master;  I  see  you  are  unwilling,  and  I 
know  his  violent  inclinations  for  the  match  ;  I  must 
betray  neither,  and  yet  deceive  you  both,  for  your 
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common  good.  Heaven  grant  a  good  end  of  this 
matter  :  but  there  is  a  lady,  sir,  that  gives  your 
father  much  trouble  and  sorrow.  You'll  pardon  me. 

Bevil.  Humphrey,  I  know  thou  art  a  friend  to 
both,  and  in  that  confidence  I  dare  tell  thee.  That 
lady — is  a  woman  of  honour  and  virtue.  You  may 
assure  yourself  I  never  will  marry  without  my  fa 
ther's  consent ;  but  give  me  leave  to  say,  too,  this 
declaration  does  not  come  up  to  a  promise  that  I 
will  take  whomsoever  he  pleases. 

Hum.  My  dear  master  !  were  I  but  worthy  to 
know  this  secret  that  so  nearly  concerns  yon,  my 
life,  my  all,  should  be  engaged  to  serve  you.  This, 
sir,  I  dare  promise,  that  I  am  sure  I  will  and  can 
be  secret:  your  trust,  at  worst,  but  leaves  you 
where  you  were  ;  and  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  will 
at  once  be  plain,  and  tell  you  so. 

Bevil.  That's  all  I  ask.     Thou  hast  made  it  now 


my  interest  to  trust  thee.  Be  patient,  then,  and 
hear  the  story  of  my  heart. 

Hum.  lam  all  attention, sir. 

Bevil.  You  may  remember,  Humphrey,  that  in 
my  last  travels  my  father  grew  uneasy  at  my  mak 
ing  so  long  a  stay  at  Toulon. 

Hum.  I  remember  it ;  he  was  apprehensive 
some  woman  had  laid  hold  of  you. 

Bevil.  His  fears  were  just;  for  there  I  first  saw 
this  lady :  she  is  of  English  birth  ;  her  father's 
name  was  Danvers,  a  younger  brother  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  originally  an  eminent  merchant  of 
Bristol,  who,  upon  repeated  misfortunes,  was  re 
duced  to  go  privately  to  the  Indies.  In  this  re 
treat,  Providence  again  grew  favourable  to  his  in 
dustry,  and  iu  six  years'  time  restored  him  to  his 
former  fortunes.  On  this,  he  sent  directions  over, 
that  his  wife  and  little  family  should  follow  him  to 
the  Indies.  His  wife,  impatient  to  obey  such 
welcome  orders,  would  not  wait  the  leisure  of  a 
convoy,  but  took  the  first  occasion  of  a  single  ship ; 
and  with  her  husband's  sister  only,  and  his  daugh 
ter,  then  scarce  seven  years  old,  undertook  the 
fatal  voyage  ;  for  here,  poor  creature!  she  lost  her 
liberty  and  life  :  she  and  her  family,  with  all  they 
had,  were  unfortunately  taken  by  a  privateer  from 
Toulon.  Being  thus  made  a  prisoner,  though,  as 
such,  not  ill-treated,  yet  the  fright,  the  shock, 
and  the  cruel  disappointment,  seized  with  such 
violence  upon  her  unhealthy  frame,  that  she  sick 
ened,  pined,  and  died  at  sea. 

Hum.  Poor  soul!     Oh!  the  helpless  infant. 

Bevil.  Her  sister  yet  survived,  and  had  the  care 
of  her  :  the  captain,  too,  proved  to  have  humanity, 
and  became  a  father  to  her ;  for  having  married 
himself  an  English  woman,  and  being  childless,  he 
brought  home  into  Toulon,  this  her  little  country 
woman,  this  orphan  I  may  call  her,  presenting  her 
with  all  her  dead  mother's  moveables  of  value  to 
bis  wife,  to  be  educated  as  his  own  daughter. 

Hum.  Fortune  here  seemed  again  to  smile  on  her. 

Bevil.  Only  to  make  her  frowns  more  terrible  ; 
for  in  his  height  of  fortune,  this  captain,  too,  her 
benefactor,  unfortunately  was  killed  at  sea ;  and, 
dying  intestate,  his  estate  fell  wholly  to  an  advo 
cate,  his  brother  ;  who  coming  soon  to  take  pos 
session,  there  found,  among  his  other  riches,  this 
blooming  virgin  at  his  mercy. 

Hum.  He  durst  not,  sure,  abuse  his  power? 

Bevil.  No  wonder  if  his  pampered  blood  was 
fired  at  the  sight  of  her.  In  short,  he  loved  ;  but 
when  all  arts  and  gentle  means  had  failed  to  move, 
he  offered,  too,  his  menaces  in  vain,  denouncing 
vengeance  on  her  cruelty,  demanding  her^o  ac 
count  for  all  her  maintenance  from  her  childhood, 
seized  on  her  little  fortune  as  his  own  inheritance, 
and  was  dragging  her  by  violence  to  prison,  when 
Providence  at  the  instant  interposed,  and  sent  me, 
by  miracle,  to  relieve  her. 

Hum.  'Twas  Providence,  indeed!  But  pray,  sir, 
after  all  this  trouble,  how  came  this  lady  at  last  to 
England? 
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Bevil.  The  disappointed  advocate,  finding  she 
had  so  unexpected  a  support,  on  cooler  thoughts, 
descended  to  a  composition,  which  I,  without  her 
knowledge,  secretly  discharged. 

Hum.  That  generous  concealment  made  the  ob 
ligation  double. 

Bevil.  Having  thus  obtained  her  liberty,  I  pre 
vailed,  not  without  some  difficulty,  to  see  her  safe 
to  England  ;  where  we  no  sooner  arrived,  but  my 
father,  jealous  of  my  being  imprudently  engaged, 
immediately  proposed  this  other  fatal  match  that 
hangs  upon  my  quiet.  [upon  this  lady. 

Hum.  I  find,  sir,    you  are   irrecoverably  fixed 

Bevil.  As  my  vital  life  dwells  in  my  heart ;  and 
yet  yet  you  see  what  I  do  to  please  my  father  ; 
walk  in  this  pageantry  of  dress,  this  splendid  co 
vering  of  sorrow.  But,  Humphrey,  you  have 
your  lesson. 

Hum.  Now,  sir,  I  have  but  one  material  question. 

Bevil.  Ask  it  freely. 

Hum.  Is  it  then  your  own  passion  for  this  secret 
lady,  or  her's  for  you,  that  gives  you  this  aversion 
to  the  match  your  father  has  proposed  you? 

Bevil.  I  shall  appear,  Humphrey,  more  romantic 
in  my  answer  than  in  all  the  rest  of  my  story  ;  for 
though  I  dote  on  her  to  death,  and  have  no  little 
reason  to  believe  she  has  the  same  thoughts  for  me, 
yet  in  all  my  acquaintance  and  utmost  privacies 
with  her,  I  never  once  directly  told  her  thatl  loved. 

Hum.  How  was  it  possible  to  avoid  it? 

Bevil.  My  tender  obligations  to  my  father,  have 
laid  so  inviolable  a  restraint  upon  my  conduct,  that 
till  I  have  his  consent  to  speak,  I  am  determined 
on  that  subject  to  be  dumb  for  ever.  An  honour 
able  retreat  shall  always  be  at  least  within  my 
power,  however  fortune  may  dispose  of  me;  the  lady 
may  repine,  perhaps,  but  never  shall  reproach  me. 

Hum.  Well,  sir,  to  your  praise  be  it  spoken,  yon 
are,  certainly,  the  most  unfashionable  lover  in 
Great  Britain.  [Re-enter  TOM.] 

Tom.  Sir,  Mr.  Myrtle's  at  the  next  door,  and  if 
you  are  at  leisure,  would  be  glad  to  wait  on  you. 

Bevil.  Whenever  he  pleases.  Hold,  Tom ;  did 
you  receive  no  answer  to  my  letter  1 

Tom.  Sir,  I  was  desired  to  call  again  ;  for  I  was 
told  her  mother  would  not  let  her  be  out  of  sight; 
but  about  an  hour  hence,  Mrs.  Phillis  said  I  should 

Bevil.  Very  well.  [have  one. 

Hum.  Sir,  I  will  take  another  opportunity;  in 
the  meantime,  I  only  think  it  proper  to  tell  you, 
that  from  a  secret  I  know,  you  may  appear  to  your 
father  as  forward  as  you  please  to  marry  Lucinda, 
without  the  least  hazard  of  its  coming  to  a  conclu 
sion. — Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Bevil.  Honest  Humphrey,  continue  but  my 
friend  in  this  exigence,  and  you  shall  always  find 
me  your's.  [Exit  Humphrey.]  I  long  to  hear  how 
my  letter  has  succeeded  with  Lucinda. — Poor 
Myrtle!  what  terrors  must  he  be  in  all  this  while. 
Since  he  knows  she  is  offered  to  me,  and  refused 
to  him,  there  is  no  conversing  or  taking  any  mea 
sures  with  his  own  service  ;  but  I  ought  to  bear 
with  my  friend,  and  use  him  as  one  in  adversity. 

All  his  disquietudes,  by  my  own  I  prove, 

For  none  exceeds  perplexity  in  love.          [Exeunt. 

ACT  II.— SCENE  I.— The  same. 

Enter  BEVIL  and  TOM. 
Tom.  Sir,  Mr.  Myrtle. 

Bevil.  Very  well.  Do  you  step  again,  and  wait 
for  an  answer  to  my  letter.  [Exit  Tom. 

Enter  MYRTLE. 

Well,  Charles,  why  so  much  care  in  thy  counte 
nance!  is  there  any  thing  in  this  world  deserves  it? 
You  who  used  to  be  so  gay,  so  vacant ! 

Myr.  I  think  we  have,  of  late,  changed  com 
plexions  :  yon,  who  used  to  be  much  the  graver 
man,  are  now  all  air  in  your  behaviour.  But  the 
cause  of  my  concern  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be 
the  same  object  that  gives  you  all  this  satisfaction. 


In  a  word,  I  am  told  that  you  are,  this  very  day 
(and  your  dress  confirms  me  in  it)  to  be  married  to 
Lucinda. 

Bevil.  You  are  not  misinformed. — Nay,  put  not  on 
the  terrors  of  a  rival,  till  you  hear  me  out.  I  shall 
disoblige  the  best  of  fathers  if  I  don't  seem  ready 
to  marry  Lucinda  ;  and  you  know  I  have  ever  told 
you,  you  might  ipake  use  of  my  secret  resolution 
never  to  marry  her,  for  your  own  service,  as  you 
please ;  but  I  am  now  driven  to  the  extremity  of 
immediately  refusing  or  complying,  unless  you 
help  me  to  escape  the  match. 

Myr.  Escape,  sir !  neither  her  merit  nor  her 
fortune  are  below  your  acceptance.  Escaping,  do 
you  call  it?  [the  match  ? 

Bevil.  Dear  sir  !  do   you  wish    I  should   desire 

Myr.  No  ;  but  such  is  my  humorous  and  sickly 
state  of  mind,  since  it  has  been  able  to  relish  no 
thing  but  Lucinda,  that,  though  I  must  owe  my 
happiness  to  your  aversion  to  this  marriage,  I  can  t 
bear  to  hear  her  spoken  of  with  levity  or  unconcern. 

Bevil.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  shall  transgress  that 
way  no  more.  She  has  understanding,  beauty, 
shape,  complexion,  wit — 

Myr.  Nay,  dear  Bevil,  don't  speak  of  her  as  if 
you  loved  her,  neither. 

Bevil.  Why,  then,  to  give  you  ease  at  once, 
though  I  allow  Lucinda  to  have  good  sense,  wit, 
beauty,  and  virtue,  I  know  another  in  whom  these 
qualities  appear  to  me  more  amiable  than  in  her. 

Myr.  There  you  spoke  like  a  reasonable  and 
good-natured  friend.  When  you  acknowledge  her 
merit,  and  own  your  prepossession  for  another,  at 
once  you  gratify  my  fondness,  and  cure  my  jealousy . 

Bevil.  But  all  this  while  you  take  no  notice,  you 
have  no  apprehension  of  another  man  that  has  twice 
the  fortune  of  either  of  us. 

Myr.  Cimberton?  Hang  him,  a  formal,  philo 
sophical,  pedantic  coxcomb  ! — for  the  sot,  with  all 
these  crude  notions  of  divers  things,  under  the  di 
rection  of  great  vanity,  and  very  little  judgment, 
shews  his  strongest  bias  is  avarice  ;  which  is  so 
predominant  in  him,  that  he  will  examine  the  limbs 
of  his  mistress  with  the  caution  of  a  jockey,  and 
pays  no  more  compliment  to  her  personal  charms 
than  if  she  were  a  mere  breeding  animal. 

Bevil.  Are  you  sure  that  is  not  affected?  I  have 
known  some  women  sooner  set  on  fire  by  that  sort 
of  negligence,  than  by  all  the  blaze  and  ceremony 
of  a  court. 

Myr.  No,  no  ;  hang  him  !  the  rogue  has  no  art ; 
it  is  pure  simple  insolence  and  stupidity. 

Bevil.  Yet,  with  all  this,  I  don't  take  him  for  a 
fool. 

Myr.  I  own  the  man  is  not  a  natural ;  he  has  a 
very  quick  sense,  though  a  very  slow  understand 
ing;  he  says,  indeed,  many  things  that  want  only 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  to  be  very  just 
and  agreeable. 

Bevil.  Well,  you  may  be  sure  of  me  if  you  can 
disappoint  him  ;  but  my  intelligence  says,  the  mo 
ther  has  actually  sent  for  the  conveyancer  to  draw 
articles  for  his  marriage  with  Lucinda,  though 
those  for  mine  with  her  are,  by  her  father's  order, 
ready  for  signing  ;  but  it  seems  she  has  not  thought 
fit  to  consult  either  him  or  his  daughter  in  the 
matter. 

Myr.  Psha !  a  poor  troublesome  woman !  Nei 
ther  Lucinda  nor  her  father  will  ever  be  brought  to 
comply  with  it ;  besides,  I  am  sure  Cimberton  can 
make  no  settlement  upon  her  without  the  concur 
rence  of  his  great  uncle,  Sir  Geoffry,  in  the  west. 

Bevil.  Well,  sir,  and  I  can  tell  you  that's  the 
very  point  that  is  now  laid  before  her  counsel,  to 
know  whether  a  firm  settlement  can  be  made  with 
out  this  uncle's  actually  joining  in  it. — Now,  pray, 
consider,  sir,  when  my  affair  with  Lucinda  comes, 
as  it  soon  must,  to  an  open  rupture,  how  are  you 
sure  that  Cimberton's  fortune  may  not  then  tempt 
her  father  too,  to  hear  his  proposals  ? 
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Myr.  There  you  are  right  indeed  ;  that  must  he 
provided  against.  Do  you  know  who  are  her 
counsel  ? 

Bevil.  Yes,  for  your  service,  I  have  found  out 
that  too  ;  they  are  Sergeant  Bramble  and  old  Tar 
get  : — by  the  way,  they  are  neither  of  'em  known 
in  the  family;  now  I  was  thinking  why  you  might 
not  put  a  couple  of  false  counsel  upon  her,  to  de 
lay  and  confound  matters  a  little ;  besides,  it  may 
probably  let  you  into  the  bottom  oFher  whole  de 
sign  against  you. 

Myr.  As  how,  pray? 

Be'oiL  Why,  can't  you  slip  on  a  black  wig  and  a 
gown,  and  be  old  Bramble  yourself] 

Myr.  Ha!  I  don't  dislike  it.  But  what  shall  I 
do  for  a  brother  in  the  case  1 

Bevil.  What  think  you  of  my  fellow,  Tom?  The 
rogue's  intelligent,  and  is  a  good  mimic ;  all  his 
part  will  be  but  to  stutter  heartily,  for  that's  old 
Target'scase.  Nay,  it  would  be  an  immoral  thing 
to  mock  him,  were  it  not  that  his  impatience  is  the 
occasion  of  its  breaking  out  to  that  degree.  The 
conduct  of  the  scene  will  chiefly  lie  upon  you. 

Myr.  I  like  it  of  all  things;  if  you'll  send  Tom 
to  my  chambers,  I  will  give  him  full  instructions. 
This  will  certainly  give  me  occasion  to  raise  diffi 
culties,  to  puzzle  or  confound  her  project  for 
awhile,  at  least. 

Bevil.  I  warrant  you  success  ;  so  far  we  are 
right,  then.  And  now,  Charles,  your  apprehension 
of  my  marrying  her  is  all  you  have  to  get  over. 

Myr.  Dear  Bevil  !  though  I  know  you  are  my 
friend,  yet,  when  I  abstract  myself  from  my  own 
interest  in  the  thing,  I  know  no  objection  she  can 
make  to  you,  or  yon  to  her,  and  therefore  hope — 

BsvU.  Dear  Myrtle!  I  am  as  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  cause  of  your  suspicion,  as  I  am  offend 
ed  at  the  effect;  but  be  assured  I  am  taking  mea 
sures  for  your  certain  security,  and  that  all  things 
•with  regard  to  me  will  end  in  your  entire  satisfac 
tion. 

Myr.  Well,  I'll  promise  you  to  be  as  easy  and 
as  confident  as  I  can ;  though  I  cannot  but  remem 
ber  that  I  have  mare  than  life  at  stake  on  your 
fidelity.  (Going.)  [against  you. 

Bevil.  Then  depend  upon  it  you  have  no  chance 

Myr.  Nay,  no  ceremony ;  you  know  I  must  be 
going.  [Exit. 

Bevil.  Well,  this  is  another  instance  of  the  per 
plexities  which  arise,  too,  in  faithful  friendship. 
But  all  this  while  poor  Indiana  is  tortured  with  the 
doubt  of  me.  I'll  take  this  opportunity  to  visit 
her;  for  though  the  religious  vow  I  have  made  to 
my  father  restrains  me  from  ever  marrying  without 
his  approbation,  yet  that  confines  me  not  from  see 
ing  a  virtuous  woman,  that  is  the  pure  delight  of 
my  eyes,  and  the  guiltless  joy  of  my  heart.  But 
the  best  condition  of  human  life  is  but  a  gent 
misery. 

To  hope  for  perfect  happiness  is  vain, 
And  love  has  ever  its  allays  of  pain.          [Exit. 
SCENE  II. — Indiana  s  Lodgings. 
Enter  ISABELLA  and  INDIANA. 

Isa.  Yes,  I  say  'tis  artifice,  dear  child ;  I  say 
to  thee,  again  and  again,  'tis  all  skill  and  manage 
ment. 

Ind.  Will  you  persuade  me  there  can  be  an  ill  de 
sign  in  supporting  me  in  the  condition  of  a  woman 
of  quality  ;  attended,  dressed,  and  lodged  like  one 
in  my  appearance  abroad,  and  my  furniture  at 
home  every  way  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner 
and  he  that  does  it  has  an  artifice,  a  design  in  it? 

Isa.  Yes,  yes. 

Ind.  And  all  this  without  so  much  as  explaining 
to  me  that  all  about  me  comes  from  him. 

Isa.  Ay,  ay  ;  the  more  for  that ;  that  keeps  th 
title  to  all  you  have  the  more  in  him* 

Ind.  The  more  in  him  ! — he  scorns  the  thought. 

Isa.  Then  he-«-he — lie — 

I;>.(1.  Well,  be  not  SQ  eager.     If  he  is  an  ill  man. 


[ACT  n, 

et's  look  into  his  stratagems  :  here  is  another  of 
hem.  (Shews  a  letter.)  Here  are  two  hundred  and 
ifty  pounds  in  bank  notes.  Why,  dear  aunt,  now 
icre's  another  piece  of  skill  for  you,  which  I  own 
[  cannot  comprehend ;  and  it  is  with  a  bleeding 
leart  I  hear  you  say  anything  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Mr.  Bevil.  When  he  is  present,  I  look  upon 
him  as  one  to  whom  I  owe  my  life,  and  the  sup 
port  of  it ;  then,  again,  as  the  man  who  loves  me 
with  sincerity  and  honour.  When  his  eyes  are 
cast  another  way,  and  I  dare  survey  him,  my 
aeart  is  painfully  divided  between  shame  and  love. 
[  say  thus  it  is  with  me  while  I  see  him  ;  and  in 
his  absence,  I  am  entertained  with  nothing  but 
your  endeavours  to  tear  this  amiable  imaga  from 
my  heart,  and  in  its  stead  to  place  a  base  dis 
sembler,  an  artful  invader  of  my  happiness,  my 
'nnocence,  my  honour. 

Isa.  Ah  !  poor  soul,  has  not  this  plot  taken1? 
Don't  you  die  for  him?  has  not  the  way  he  has 
taken  been  the  most  proper  with  you?  Oh,  ho!  he 
has  sense,  and  has  judged  the  thing  right. 

Ind.  Go  on,  then,  since  nothing  can  answer  you  ; 
say  what  you  will  of  him. — Heigho! 

Isa.  Heigho !  indeed.  It  is  better  to  say  so  as 
you  are  now,  than  as  many  others  are.  There  are, 
among  the  destroyers  of  women,  the  gentle,  the 
generous,  the  mild,  the  affable,  the  humble  ;  who 
all,  soon  after  their  success  in  their  designs,  turn 
to  the  contrary  of  those  characters.  They  embrace 
without  love,  they  make  vows  without  conscience 
of  obligation  ;  they  are  partners,  nay,  seducers, 
to  the  crime,  wherein  the}'  pretend  to  be  less 
guilty.  [all  this  to  Bevil  ? 

Ind.  That's  truly  observed.  (Aside.)  But  what's 

Isa.  This  is  to  Bevil  and  all  mankind.  Won't 
you  be  on  your  guard  against  those  who  would 
betray  you  ?  Won't  you  doubt  those  who  would 
contemn  you  for  believing  'em?  Such  is  the  world, 
and  such  (since  the  behaviour  of  one  man  to  my 
self)  have  I  believed  all  the  rest  of  the  sex.  (Aside.) 

Ind.  I  will  net  doubt  the  truth  of  Bevil,  I  wiH 
not  doubt  it ;  he  has  not  spoken  it  by  an  organ  that 
is  given  to  lying  :  his  eyes  are  all  that  have  ever 
told  me  that  he  was  mine.  I  know  his  virtue,  I 
know  his  filial  piety,  and  ought  to  trust  his  ma 
nagement  with  a  father  to  whom  he  has  uncommon 
obligations.  What  have  I  to  be  concerned  for? 
My  lesson  is  very  short.  If  he  takes  me  for  ever, 
my  purpose  of  life  is  only  to  please  him;  if  he 
leaves  me,  (which  heaven  avert!)  I  know  he'll  d» 
it  nobly  ;  and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
learn  to  die,  after  worse  thaii  death  has  happened 
to  me. 

Isa.  Ay,  do  persist  in  your  credulity!  flatter 
yourself  that  a  man  of  his  figure  and  fortune  wifl 
make  himself  the  jest  of  the  town,  and  marry  a 
handsome  beggar  for  love. 

Ind.  The  town !  I  must  tell  you,  madam,  the 
fools  that  laugh  at  Mr.  Bevil  will  but  make  them 
selves  more  ridiculous  ;  his  actions  are  the  result 
of  thinking,  and  he  has  sense  enough  to  make  evea 
virtue  fashionable. 

Isa.  Come,  come,  if  he  were  the  honest  fool  you 
take  him  for,  why  has  he  kept  you  here  these  three 
weeks,  without  sending  you  to  Bristol  in  search 
of  your  father,  your  family,  and  your  relations? 

Ind.  I  am  convinced  he  still  designs  it;  besides, 
has  he  not  written  to  Bristol?  and  has  not  he  ad  vice 
that  my  father  has  not  been  heard  of  there  almost 
these  twenty  years? 

Isa.  All  sham,  mere  evasion;  he  is  afraid,  if  he 
should  carry  you  thither,  your  honest  relations 
may  take  you  out  of  his  hands,  and  so  blow  up  all 
his  wicked  hopes  at  once.  [such? 

Ind.  Wicked  hopes  !    Did  I  ever  give  him  any 

Isa.  Has  he  ever  given  you  any  honest  ones? 
Can  you  say  in  your  conscience  he  has  ever  once 
offered  to  marry  you? 

Ind.  No:  but  by  his  behaviour  I  am  convinced 
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lie  will  offer  it  the  moment  'tis  in  his  power,  or  con 
sistent  with   his  honour,  to  make  Such  a  promise 
Isa.  His  honour  !  [g°°d  to  me. 

Ind.  I  will  rely  upon  it ;  therefore  desire  you 
will  not  make  my  life  uneasy  by  these  ungrateful 
jealousies  of  one  to  whom  I  am  and  wish  to  be 
obliged ;  for  from  his  integrity  alone,  I  have  resolved 
to  hope  for  happiness. 

Isa.  Nay,  I  have  done  my  duty;  if  you  won't 
see,  at  your  peril  be  it. 

Ind.  Let  it  be.  This  is  his  hour  of  visiting  me. 
(Aside.)  All  the  rest  of  my  life  is  but  waiting  till 
he  comes  :  I  live  only  when  I'm  with  him.  [Exit. 
Isa.  Well,  go  thy* way,  thon  wilful  innocent !  I 
once  had  almost  as  much  love  for  a  man  who 
poorly  left  me  to  marry  an  estate ;  and  I  am  now, 
against  my  will,  what  they  call  an  old  maid ;  but  I 
will  not  let  the  peevishness  of  that  condition  grow 
upon  me  ;  only  keep  up  the  suspicion  of  it  to  pre 
vent  this  creature's  being  any  other  than  a  virgin, 
«xcept  upon  proper  terms.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  INDIANA,  speaking  to  a  Servant. 
Ind.  Desire  Mr.  Bevil  to  walk  in.  Design  !  im 
possible!  a  base,  designing  mind  could  never  think 
of  what  he  hourly  puts  in  practice  ;.  and  yet,  since 
the  late  rumour  of  his  marriage,  he  seems  more  re 
served  than  formerly;  he  sends  in,  too,  before  he 
sees  me,  to  know  if  I'm  at  leisure.  Such  new  re 
spect  may  cover  coldness  in  the  heart.  It  certainly 
makes  me  thoughtful.  I'll  know  the  worst  at  once. 
I'll  lay  such  fair  occasions  in  his  way,  that  it  shall 
be  impossible  to  avoid  an  explanation  ;  for  these 
doubts  are  insupportable.  But  see,  he  comes  and 
clears  them  all.  [Enter  BEVIL.] 

Bevil.  Madam,  your  most  obedient.  I  am  afraid 
I  broke  in  upon  your  rest  last  night ;  'twas  very 
late  before  we  parted;  but  'twas  your  own  fault; 
I  never  saw  you  in  such  agreeable  humour. 

Ind.  I  am  extremely  glad  we  were  both  pleased; 
for  I  thought  I  never  saw  you  better  company. 
Bevil.  Me,  madam?  you  rally;  I  said  very  little. 
Ind.  But  I  am  afraid  you  heard  me  say  a  great 
deal ;  and  when  a  woman  is  in  the  talking  vein,  the 
most  agreeable  thing  a  man  can  do,  you  know,  is 
to  have  patience  to  hear  her. 

Bevil.  Then  it's  a  pity,  madam,  you  should 
ever  be  silent,  that  we  might  be  always  agreeable 
to  one  another. 

Ind.  If  I  had  your  talent  or  power  to  make  my 
actions  speak  for  me,  I  might,  indeed,  be  silent, 
and  yet  pretend  to  something  more  than  the  agree 
able. 

Bevil.  If  I  might  be  vain  of  anything  in  my 
power,  madam,  it  is  that  my  understanding  from 
all  your  sex  has  marked  you  out  as  the  most  de 
serving  object  of  my  esteem. 

Ind.  Should  I  think  I  deserve  this,  it  were 
enough  to  make  my  vanity  forfeit  the  very  esteem 
you  offer  me. 

Bevil.  How  so,  madam? 

Ind.  Because  esteem  is  the  result  of  reason ; 
and  to  deserve  it  from  good  sense,  the  height  of  hu 
man  glory.  Nay,  I  had  rather  a  man  of  honour 
should  pay  me  that,  than  all  the  homage  of  a  sin 
cere  and  humble  love. 

Bevil.  You  certainly  distinguish  right,  madam  j 
love  often  kindles  from  external  merit  only. 

Ind.  But  esteem  arises  from  a  higher  source, 
the  merit  of  the  soul. 

Bevil.  True;  and  great  souls  only  can  deserve  it. 
Ind.  Now,  I  think  they  are   greater   still,  that 
can  so  charitably  part  with  it. 

Bevil.  Now,  madam,  you  make  me  vain,  since 
the  utmost  pride  and  pleasure  of  my  life  is,  that  I 
esteem  you — as  I  ought. 

Ind.  As  he  ought!  Still  more  perplexing!  he 
neither  saves  nor  kills  my  hope.  (Aside.) 

Bevil.  But,  madam,  we  grow  grave,  methinks. 
Let's  find  some  other  subject.— Pray,  how  did  you 
like  the  opera  last  night? 


Ind.  First  give  me  leave  to  thank  you  for  my 
tickets. 

Bevil.  Oh  !  your  servant,  madam. 

Ind.  Now,  once  more,  to  try  him.  (Aside.)  I 
was  saying  just  now,  I  believe,  you  would  never 
let  me  dispute  with  you,  and  I  dare  say  it  will  al 
ways  be  so  :  however,  I  must  have  your  opinion 
upon  a  subject  which  created  a  debate  betwixt  my 
aunt  and  me,  just  before  you  came  hither.  She 
would  needs  have  it  that  no  man  ever  dties  any  ex 
traordinary  kindness  or  service  for  a  woman,  but 
for  his  own  sake. 

Bevil.  Well,  madam,  indeed  I  can't  but  bd  of 
her  mind. 

Ind.  What,  though  he  would  maintain  and  sup 
port  her,  without  demanding  anything  of  her  on 
her  part  1 

Bevil.  Why,  madam,  is  making  an  expense  in 
the  service  of  a  valuable  woman,  (for  such  I  must 
suppose  her,)  though  she  should  never  do  him  any 
favour,  nay,  though  she  should  never  know  who 
did  her  such  service,  such  a  mighty  heroic  busi 
ness? 

Ind.  Certainly !  I  should  think  he  must  be  a  man 
of  an  uncommon  mould. 

Bevil.  Dear  madam,  why  so?  'tis  but,  at  best,  a 
better  taste  in  expense.  To  bestow  upon  whom 
he  may  think  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  whole 
creation ;  to  be  conscious  that  from  his  superfluity 
an  innocent,  a  virtuous  spirit  is  supported  above 
the  temptations,  the  sorrows  of  life  ;  that  he  sees 
satisfaction,  health,  and  gladness  in  her  counte 
nance,  while  he  enjoys  the  happiness  of  seeing  her; 
(as  that  I  will  suppose,  too,  or  he  must  be  too  ab 
stracted,  too  insensible;)  I  say,  if  he  is  allowed 
to  delight  in  that  prospect,  alas !  what  mighty 
matter  is  there  in  all  this  ? 

Ind.  No  mighty  matter  in  so  disinterested  a 
friendship. 

Bevil.  Disinterested!  I  can't  think  him  so. 
Your  hero,  madam,  is  no  more  than  what  every 
gentleman  ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  very  many 
are  :  he  is  only  one  who  takes  more  delight  in  re 
flections  than  in  sensations  ;  he  is  more  pleased 
with  thinking  than  eating ;  that's  the  utmost  you 
can  say  of  him.  Why,  madam,  a  greater  expense 
than  all  this  men  lay  out  upon  an  unnecessary  stable 
of  horses. 

Ind.  Can  you  be  sincere  in  what  you  sayff 

Bevil.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  if"  you  know 
any  such  man,  he  does  not  love  dogs,  inordinately, 

Ind.  No,  that  he  does  not, 

Bev.  Nor  cards  nor  dice, 

Ind.  No. 

Bevil.  Nor  bottle  companions. 

Ind.  No. 

Bevil.  Nor  loose  women* 

Ind.  No,  I'm  sure  he  does  not. 

Bevil.  Take  my  word,  then,  if  your  admired 
hero  is  not  liable  to  any  of  these  kind  of  demands, 
there's  no  such  pre-eminence  in  this  as  you  ima 
gine  ;  nay,  this  way  of  expense  you  speak  of,  is 
what  exalts  and  raises  him  that  has  a  taste  for  it ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  his  delight  is  incapable  of 
satiety,  disgust,  or  penitence. 

Ind.  But  still  I  insist  his  having  no  private  in 
terest  in  the  action  makes  it  prodigious,  almost 
incredible. 

Bevil.  Dear  madam,  I  never  knew  you  more  mis 
taken.  Why,  who  can  be  more  an  usurer  than  he 
who  lays  out  his  money  in  such  valuable  purchases? 
If  pleasure  be  worth  purchasing,  how  great  a  plea 
sure  is  it  to  him,  who  has  atrue  taste  of  life,  to  ease 
an  aching  heart,  to  see  the  human  countenance 
lighted  up  into  smiles  of  joy  on  the  receipt  of  a 
bit  of  ore  which  is  superfluous,  and  otherwise  use 
less  in  a  man's  own  pocket !  What  could  a  man 
do  better  with  his  cash  ?  This  is  the  effect  of  a 
humane  disposition,  where  there  is  only  a  general 
tie  of  nature  and  common  necessity ;  what  then 
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must  it  be  when  we  serve  an  object  of  merit,  ol 
admiration? 

Ind.  We!!,  the  more  3*011  argue  against  it,  the 
more  I  shall  admire  the  generosity. 

Bevil.  Nay,  then,  madam,  'tis  time  to  fly,  after 
a  declaration  that  my  opinion  strengthens  my  ad 
versary's  argument.  I  had  best  hasten  to  my  ap 
pointment  with  Mr.  Myrtle,  and  be  gone  while  we 
are  friends,  and — before  things  are  brought  to  an 
extremity.  [Exit  carelessly 

Re-enter  ISABELLA. 

Isa.  Well,  madam,  what  think  you  of  him  now, 
pray? 

Ind.  I  protest  I  begin  to  fear  he  is  wholly  dis 
interested  in  what  he  does  for  me.  On  my  heart, 
he  has  no  other  view  but  the  pleasure  of  doing  it, 
and  has  neither  good  nor  bad  designs  upon  me. 

Isa.  Ah!  dear  niece,  don't  be  in  fear  of  both; 
I'll  warrant  you,  you  will  know  time  enough  that 
he  is  not  indifferent. 

Ind.  You  please  me  when  you  tell  me  so ;  for  if 
he  has  any  wishes  towards  me,  I  know  he  will  not 
pursue  them  but  with  honour. 

Isa.  T  wish  I  were  as  confident  of  one  as  t'other. 
I  saw  the  respectful  downcast  of  his  eye  when  you 
catched  him  gazing  at  you  during  the  music.  Oh  ! 
the  undissembled,  guilty  look. 

Ind.  But  did  you  observe  anything,  really?  I 
thought  he  looked  most  charmingly  graceful.  How 
engaging  is  modesty  in  a  man,  when  one  knows 
there  is  a  great  mind  within. 

Isa.  Ah !  niece,  some  men's  modesty  serves 
their  wickedness,  as  hypocrisy  gains  the  respect 
due  to  piety.  But  I  will  own  to  you  there  is  one 
hopeful  symptom,  if  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  disinterested  lover ;  but  till— till— till— 

Ind.  Till  what  ? 

Isa.  Till  I  know  whether  Mr.  Myrtle  and  Mr. 
Bevil  are  really  friends  or  foes  :  and  that  I  will  be 
convinced  of  before  I  sleep  ;  for  you  shall  not  be 
deceived.  [Exit. 

Ind.  I'm  sure  I  never  shall,  if  your  fears  can 
guard  me.  In  the  meantime,  I'll  wrap  myself  up 
in  the  integrity  of  my  own  heart,  nor  dare  to  doubt 
of  his. 

A  s  conscious  honour  all  his  actions  steers, 

So  conscious  innocence  dispels  my  fears.         [Exit. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — Sealants  House. 
Enter  TOM,  meeting  PHILLIS. 

Tom.  Well,  Phillis!  What!  with  a  face  as  if 
you  had  never  seen  me  before?  What  a  work 
nave  I  to  do  now  !  She  has  seen  some  new  visitant 
at  their  house,  whose  airs  she  has  catched,  and  is 
resolved  to  practise  them  upon  me.  Numberless 
are  the  changes  she'll  dance  through  before  she'll 
answer  this  plain  question,  videlicet,  Have  you 
delivered  my  master's  letter  to  your  lady  ?  Nay,  I 
know  her  too  well  to  ask  an  account  of  it  in  an  or 
dinary  way  :  I'll  be  in  my  airs  as  well  as  she. 
{Aside.')  Well,  madam,  as  unhappy  as  you  are  at 
present  pleased  to  make  me,  I  would  not  in  the 
general  be  any  other  than  what  I  am;  I  would  not 
be  a  bit  wiser,  a  bit  richer,  a  bit  taller,  a  bit 
shorter,  than  I  am  at  this  instant.  (Looks  stedfastiy 
at  her.) 

Phil.  Did  ever  anybody  doubt,  Master  Thomas, 
but  that  you  were  extremely  satisfied  with  your 
sweet  self? 

Tom.  I  am  indeed.  The  thing  I  have  least  rea 
son  to  be  satisfied  with,  is  my  fortune,  and  I  am 
glad  of  my  poverty ;  perhaps,  if  I  were  rich,  I 
should  overlook  the  finest  woman  in  the  world, 
that  wants  nothing  but  riches  to  be  thought  so. 

Phil.  How  prettily  was  that  said!  But  I'll  have 
a  great  deal  more  before  I'll  say  one  \v or A.( Aside.) 

Tom.  I  should,  perhaps,  have  been  stupidly 
above  her,  had  I  not  been  her  equal ;  and  by  not 
being  her  equal,  never  had  an  opportunity  of  being 


her  slave.  I  am  my  master's  servant  for  hire,  I 
am  my  mistress's  from  choice;  would  she  but  ap 
prove  my  passion! 

Phil.  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  you 

speak  of  it  with  any  sense  of  anguish,  if  you  really 

do  suffer  any.  '  [have  seen? 

Tom.  Ah  !   Phillis,  can  you  doubt  after  what  you 

Phil.  I  know  not  what  I  have  seen,  nor  what  I 

have  heard;  but  since  I   am  at  leisure,  you  may 

tell  me  when  you  fell  in  love  with  me,  how  you  fell 

in  love  with  me,  and  what  you  have  suffered,  or 

are  ready  to  suffer,  for  me. 

Tom.  Oh  !  the  unmerciful  jade,  when  I'm  in 
haste  about  my  master's  letter;  but  I  must  go 
through  it.  (Aside.)  Ah!  too  well  I  remember 
when,  and  how,  and  on  what  occasion,  I  was  first 
surprised.  It  was  on  the  first  of  April,  one  thou 
sand  seven  hundred  and  fifteen,  I  came  into  Mr. 
Sealand's  service.  I  was  then  a  hobble-de-hoy, 
and  you  a  pretty,  little,  tight  girl,  a  favourite 
handmaid  of  the  housekeeper.  At  that  time  we 
neither  of  us  knew  what  was  in  us.  I  remember 
I  was  ordered  to  get  out  of  the  window,  one  pair 
of  stairs,  to  rub  the  sashes  clean  ;  the  person  em 
ployed  on  the  inner  side  was  your  charming  self, 
whom  I  had  never  seen  before. 

Phil.  I  think  I  remember  the  silly  accident. 
What  made  ye,  you  oaf,  ready  to  fall  down  into 
the  street? 

Tom.  You  know  not,  I  warrant  you  ;  you  could 
not  guess  what  surprised  me ;  you  took  no  de 
light  when  you  immediately  grew  wanton  in  j'our 
conquest,  and  put  your  lips  close  and  breathed 
upon  the  glass  ;  and  when  my  lips  approached,  you 
rubbed  a  dirty  cloth  against  my  face,  and  hid  your 
beauteous  form  ;  when  I  again  drew  near,  you  spit 
and  rubbed,  and  smiled  at  my  undoing. 

Phil.  What  silly  thoughts  you  men  have! 

Tom.  We  were  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  ;  but  ten 
times  harder  was  my  fate :  Pyramus  could  peep 
only  through  a  wall ;  I  saw  her,  saw  my  Thisbe, 
in  all  her  beauty  ;  but  as  much  kept  from  her  as  if 
a  hundred  walls  were  between  ;  for  there  was  more, 
there  was  her  will  against  me.  Would  she  but 
relent! — Oh,  Phillis,  Phillis  !  shorten  my  torment, 
and  declare  you  pity  me. 

Phil.  I  believe  it's  very  sufferable  ;  the  pain  is 
not  so  exquisite  but  that  you  may  bear  it  a  little 
longer. 

Tom.  Oh  !  my  charming  Phillis  !  if  all  depended 
on  my  fair  one's  will,  I  could  with  glory  suffer  ; 
but,  dearest  creature,  consider  our  miserable  state. 

Phil.  How!  miserable? 

Tom.  We  are  miserable  to  be  in  love,  and  under 
the  command  of  others  than  those  we  love.  With 
that  generous  passion  in  the  heart  to  be  sent  to  and 
fro  on  errands,  called,  checked,  and  rated,  for  the 
meanest  trifles.  Oh  !  Phillis,  you  don't  know  how 
many  china  cups  and  glasses  my  passion  for  you 
has  made  me  break  :  you  have  broken  my  fortune 
as  well  as  my  heart. 

Phil.  Well,  Mr.  Thomas,  I  cannot  but  own  to 
you  that  I  believe  your  master  writes,  and  you 
speak  the  best  of  any  men  in  the  world.  Never 
was  a  woman  so  well  pleased  with  a  letter  as  my 
young  lady  was  with  his,  and  this  is  an  answer  to 
it.  (Gives  him  a  letter.) 

Tom.  This  was  well  done,  my  dearest.  Consi 
der,  we  must  strike  out  some  pretty  livelihood  for 
ourselves  by  closing  their  affairs :  it  will  be  no 
thing  for  them  to  give  us  a  little  being  of  our  own, 
some  small  tenement,  out  of  their  large  possessions. 
Whatever  they  give  us,  it  will  be  more  than  what 
they  keep  for  themselves :  one  acre  with  Phillis 
would  be  worth  a  whole  county  without  her. 

Phil.  Oh!  could  I  but  believe  you. 

Tom.  If  not  the  utterance,  believe  the  touch,  of 
my  lips.  (  Kisses  her. ) 

Phil.  There's  no  contradicting  you,  How  closely 
you  argue,  Tom. 
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Tom.  And  will  closer  in  due  time ;  but  I  must 
hasten  with  this  letter,  to  hasten  towards  the  pos 
session  of  you — then,  Phillis,  consider  how  I  must 
be  revenged  (look  to  it)  of  all  jour  skittishness, 
shy  looks,  and,  at  best,  but  coy  compliances. 

Phil.  Oh  !  Tom,  you  grow  wanton  and  sensual, 
as  my  lady  calls  it :  I  must  not  endure  it.  Oh,  fob! 
you  are  a  man,  an  odious,  filthy,  male  creature  ; 
you  should  behave,  if  you  had  a  right  sense,  or 
were  a  man  of  sense,  like  Mr.  Cimberton,  with 
distance  and  indifference ;  and  not  rush  on  one  as 
if  you  were  seizing  a  prey.  But,  bush  !  the  ladies 
are  coming.  Good  Tom,  don't  kiss  me  above 
once,  and  be  gone.  Lard !  we  have  been  fooling 
and  toying,  and  not  considered  the  main  business 
of  our  masters  and  mistresses. 

Tom.  Why  their  business  is  to  be  fooling  and 
toying  as  soon  as  the  parchments  are  ready. 

Phil.  Well  remembered— Parchments.  My 
lady,  to  my  knowledge,  is  preparing  writings  be 
tween  her  coxcomb  cousin,  Cimberton,  and  my 
mistress  ;  though  my  master  has  an  eye  to  the 
parchments  already  prepared  between  your  master, 
Mr.  Bevil,  and  my  mistress  ;  and  I  believe  my 
mistress  herself  has  signed  and  sealed,  in  her  heart, 
to  Mr.  Myrtle.  Did  I  not  bid  you  kiss  me  but  once 
and  begone?  but  I  know  you  won't  be  satisfied. 

Tom.  No,  you  smooth  creature !  how  should  I  ? 
(Kisses  her  hand.) 

Phil.  Well,  since  you  are  so  humble,  or  so  cool, 
as  to  ravish  my  hand  only,  I'll  take  my  leave  of 
you  like  a  great  lady,  and  you  a  man  of  quality. 
{They  salute  formally.) 

Tom.  Plague  of  all  this  state.  (Offers  to  kiss  her 
more  closely. ) 

Phil.  No,  pr'ythee,  Tom,  mind  your  business. 
Oh!  here  is  my  young  mistress.  (Tom  taps  her 
neck  behind,  and  kisses  his  fingers.)  Go,  ye  liquor 
ish  fool.  [Exit  Tom. 

Enter  LUCINDA. 

Luc.  Who  was  that  you  were  hurrying  away? 
Phil.  One  that  I  had  no  mind  to  part  with. 
Luc.  Why  did  you  turn  him  away,  then? 
Phil.  For  your  ladyship's  service,  to  carry  your 
ladyship's  letter  to  bis  master.    I  could  hardly  get 
the  rogue  away. 

Luc.  Why,  has  he  so  little  love  for  his  master? 
Phil.  No,  but  he  has  so  much  love  for  his  mis 
tress,  [do  you  suffer  that  ? 
Luc.  But  I  thought  I  heard  him  kiss  you  :  why 
Phil.  Why,  madam,  we  vulgar  take  it  to  be  a 
sign  of  love.    We  servants,  we  poor  people,  that 
have  nothing  but  our  persons  to  bestow  or  treat  for, 
squeeze  with  our  hands,  and  seal  with  our  lips,  to 
ratify  vows  and  promises.         [such  earnest  down  ? 
Luc.  But  can't  you  trust  one  another  without 
Phil.  We  don't  think  it  safe,  any  more  than  you 
gentry,  to  come  together  without  deeds  executed. 
Luc.  Thou  art  a  pert  merry  hussy. 
Phil.  I  wish,  madam,  your  lover  and  you  were 
as  merry  as  Tom  and  your  servant  are. 
Luc.  You  grow  impertinent. 
Phil.  I  have  done,  madam  ;  and  I  won't  ask  you 
what  you  intend  to  do  with  Mr.  Myrtle  ;  what  your 
father  will  do  with  Mr.  Bevil;  nor  what  you  all, 
especially  my  lady,  mean  by  admitting  Mr.  Cim 
berton  as  particularly  here  as  if  he  were  married  to 
you  already;  nay,  you  are  married  actually  as  far 
Luc.  How's  thatl           [as  people  of  quality  are. 
Phil.  You  have  different  beds  in  the  same  house. 
Luc.  Psha!  I  have  a  very  great  value  for  Mr. 
Bevil,  but  have  absolutely  put  an  end  to  his  pre 
tensions  in  the  letter  I  gave  you  for  him. 
Phil.  Then  Mr.  Myrtle— 

Luc.  He  had  my  parents'  leave  to  apply  to  me, 
and  by  that  he  has  won  me  and  my  affections  ;  who 
is  to  have  this  body  of  mine  without  them,  it  seems, 
i  s  nothing  to  me :  my  mother  says  'tis  indecent  for 
me  to  let  my  thoughts  stray  about  the  person  of 
my  husband ;  nay,  she  says,  a  maid  rigidly  virtuous, 


though  she  may  have  been  where  her  lover  was  a 
thousand  times,  should  not  have  made  observations 
enough  to  know  him  from  another  man  when  she 
sees  him  in  a  third  place. 

Phil.  That's  more  than  the  severity  of  a  nun  ;  for 
not  to  see  when  one  may  is  hardly  possible;  not  to 
see  when  one  can't  is  very  easy;  at  this  rate,  madam, 
there  are  agreatmany  whom  youhave  not  seen,  who — 

Luc.  Mamma  says,  the  first  time  you  see  your 
husband  should  be, at  that  instant  he  is  made  so. 
When  your  father,  with  the  help  of  the  minister, 
gives  you  to  him,  then  you  are  to  see  him,  then  you 
are  to  observe  and  take  notice  of  him,  because  then 
you  are  to  obey  him. 

Phil.  But  does  not  my  lady  remember  you  are 
to  love  as  well  as  to  obey? 

Luc.  To  love  is  a  passion,  'tis  a  desire  ;  and  we 
must  have  no  desires.  Oh !  I  cannot  endure  the 
reflection.  With  what  insensibility  on  my  part, 
witli  what  more  than  patience,  have  I  been  exposed 
and  offered  to  some  awkward  booby  or  other  in 
every  county  of  Great  Britain ! 

Phil.  Indeed,  madam,  I  wonder  I  never  heard 
you  speak  of  it  before  with  this  indignation. 

Luc.  Every  corner  of  the  land  has  presented  me 
with  a  wealthy  coxcomb  :  as  fast  as  one  treaty  has 
gone  off,  another  has  come  on,  till  my  name  and 
person  have  been  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  whole  town. 

Phil.  But,  madam,  all  these  vexations  will  end 
very  soon  in  one  for  all :  Mr.  Cimberton  is  your 
mother's  kinsman,  and  three  hundred  years  an  older 
gentleman  than  any  lover  you  ever  had ;  for  which 
reason,  with  that  of  his  prodigious  large  estate,  she 
is  resolved  on  him,  and  has  sent  to  consult  the  law 
yers  accordingly ;  nay,  has,  whether  you  know  it  or 
no,  been  in  treaty  with  Sir  Geoffry  ;  who,  to  join  in 
the  settlement,  has  accepted  of  a  sum  to  do  it,  and 
is  every  moment  expected  in  town  for  that  purpose. 

Luc.  How  do  you  get  all  this  intelligence? 

Phil.  By  an  art  I  have,  I  thank  my  stars,  beyond 
all  the  waiting-maids  in  Great  Britain ;  the  art  of 
listening,  madam,  for  your  ladyship's  service. 

Luc.  I  shall  soon  know  as  much  as  you  do.  Leave 
me,  leave  me,  Phillis  ;  begone  ;  here,  here,  I'll  turn 
you  out.  My  mother  says  I  must  not  converse  with 
my  servants,  though  I  must  converse  with  no  one 
else.  [Exit  P&i/.]  Here  he  comes  with  my  mother  ; 
it's  much  if  he  looks  at  me  ;  or,  if  he  does,  takes  no 
more  notice  of  me  than  of  any  other  moveables  in 
the  room. 

Enter  MRS.  SEALAND  and  CIMBERTON. 

Mrs  S.  How  do  I  admire  this  noble,  this  learned 
taste  of  your's,  and  the  worthy  regard  you  have  to 
our  own  ancient  and  honourable  house,  in  consult 
ing  a  means  to  keep  the  blood  as  pure  and  as  regu 
larly  descended  as  may  be. 

Cim.  Why,  really,  madam,  the  young  women  of 
this  age  are  treated  with  discourses  of  such  a  ten 
dency,  and  their  imaginations  so  bewildered  in  flesh 
and  blood,  that  a  man  of  reason  can't  talk  to  be 
understood:  they  have  no  ideas  of  happiness  but 
what  are  more  gross  than  the  gratification  of  hunger 
and  thirst. 

Luc.  With  how  much  reflection  he  is  a  coxcomb  ! 
(Aside.) 

Cim.  And  in  truth,  madam,  I  have  considered  it 
as  a  most  brutal  custom,  that  persons  of  the  first 
character  in  the  world  should  go  as  ordinarily,  and 
with  as  little  shame  to  bed,  as  to  dinner  with  one 
another.  They  proceed  to  the  propagation  of  the 
species  as  openly  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  indi 
vidual,  [have  no  shame,  I'm  sure.  (Aside.} 

Luc.  She  that  willingly  goes  to  bed  to  thee  must 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  cousin  Cimberton!  cousin  Cimber 
ton  !  how  abstracted,  how  refined  is  your  sense  of 
things !  but,  indeed,  it  is  too  true ;  there  is  nothing 
so  ordinary  as  to  say,  in  the  best  governed  families, 
my  master  and  lady  are  gone  to  bed  ;  one  does  not 
know  but  it  might  have  been  said  of  one's  self. 

Cim.  Lycurgus,   madam,  instituted  otherwise: 
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among  the  Lacedemonians  the  whole  female  world 
was  pregnant,  but  none  bat  the  mothers  themselves 
knew  by  whom;  their  meetings  were  secret,  and 
the  amorous  congress  always  by  stealth ;  and  110 
such  professed  doings  between  the  sexes  as  are  toler 
ated  among  us,  underthe  audacious  word,  marriage. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh  !  had  I  lived  in  those  days,  and  been 
a  matron  of  Sparta,  one  might,  with  less  indecency, 
have  had  ten  children,  according  to  that  modest 
institution,  than  one  under  the  confusion  of  our 
modern  barefaced  manner. 

Luc.  And  yet,  poor  woman,  she  has  gone  through 
the  whole  ceremony,  and  here  I  stand  a  melancholy 
proof  of  it.  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  S.  We  will  talk  then  of  business.  That  girl, 
walking  about  the  room  there,  is  to  be  your  wife  ; 
she  has,  I  confess,  no  ideas,  no  sentiments,  that 
speak  her  born  of  a  thinking  mother. 

dm.  I  have  observed  her  ;  her  lively  look,  free 
air,  and  disengaged  countenance,  speak  her  very — 

IMC.  Very  what?  [way. 

Cim.  If  you  please,  madam,  to  set  her  a  little  that 

Mrs.  S.  Lucinda,  say  nothing  to  him,  you  are  not 
a  match  for  him ;  when  you  are  married  you  may 
speak  to  such  a  husband  when  you're  spoken  to ; 
but  I  am  disposing  of  you  above  yourself  every  way. 

Cim.  Madam,  you  cannot  but  observe  the 'incon 
veniences  I  expose  myself  to,  in  hopes  that  your 
ladyship  will  be  the  consort  of  my  better  part.  As 
for  the  young  woman,  she  is  rather  an  impediment 
than  a  help  to  a  man  of  letters  and  speculation. 
Madam,  there  is  no  reflection,  no  philosophy,  can 
at  all  times  subdue  the  sensitive  life,  but  the  animal 
shall  sometimes  carry  away  the  man.  Ha  !  ay,  the 
vermilion  of  her  lips. 

Luc.  Pray  don't  talk  of  me  thus. 

Cim.  The  pretty  enough  pant  of  her  bosom. 

Luc.  Sir  !    Madam,  don't  you  hear  him? 

Cim.  Her  forward  chest. 

Luc.  Intolerable! 

Cim.  High  health. 

Luc.  The  grave,  easy  impudence  of  him ! 

Cim.  Proud  heart. 

Luc.  Stupid  coxcomb ! 

Cim.  I  say,  madam,  her  impatience,  while  we  are 
looking  at  her,  throws  out  all  attractions :  her  arms, 
her  neck — what  a  spring  in  her  step ! 

Luc.  Don't  you  run  me  over  thus,  you  strange, 
unaccountable — 

Cim.  What  an  elasticity  in  her  veins  and  arteries. 

LAIC.  I  have  no  veins,  no  arteries. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  child !  hear  him  ;  he  talks  finely ; 
he's  a  scholar ;  he  knows  what  you  have. 

Cim.  The  speaking  invitation  of  her  shape,  the 
gathering  of  herself  up,  and  the  indignation  you  see 
in  the  pretty  little  thing!  Now  I  am  considering 
her,  on  this  occasion,  but  as  one  that  is  to  be  preg 
nant  ;  and  pregnant  undoubtedly  she  will  be  yearly : 
I  fear  I  sha'n't  for  many  years  have  discretion 
enough  to  give  her  one  fallow  season. 

Luc.  Monster !  there's  no  bearing  it.  The  hideous 
sot !  There's  no  enduring  it ;  to  be  thus  surveyed 
like  a  steed  at  sale! 

Cim.  At  sale !  she's  very  illiterate ;  but  she's  very 
well  limbed,  too.  Turn  her  in,  I  see  what  she  is. 

Mrs.  S.  Go,  you  creature,  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 
[Exit  Lucinda,  in  a  rage. 

Cim.  No  harm  done.  You  know,  madam,  the 
better  sort  of  people,  as  I  observed  to  you,  treat 
by  their  lawyers  of  weddings  ;  (adjusts  himself  at 
the  glass)  and  the  woman  in  the  bargain,  like  the 
mansion-house  in  the  sale  of  the  estate,  is  thrown 
in  ;  and  what  that  is,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  not 
at  all  considered. 

Mrs.  S.  I  grant  it  j  and,  therefore,  make  no  de 
mand  for  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  every  other 
accomplishment,  as  the  common  world  think  them, 
because  she  is  not  polite. 

Cim.  Madam,  I  marry  to  have  an  heir  to  my  es 
tate,  and  not  to  beget  a  colony  or  a  plantation.  Thio 
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young  woman's  beauty  and  constitution  will  de 
provision  for  a  tenth  child  at  least. 

Mrs.  S.  But  I  have  given  directions  for  the 
marriage  settlements,  and  Sir  Geoffry  Cimberton's 
counsel  is  to  meet  our's  here  at  this  hour  concerning 
his  joining  in  the  deed ;  which,  when  executed,  makes 
you  capable  of  settling  what  is  due  to  Lucinda's  for 
tune.  Herself,  as  I  told  j'ou,  I  say  nothing  of. 

Cim.  No,  no,  no  ;  indeed,  madam,  it  is  not  usual ; 
and  I  must  depend  upon  my  own  reflection  and  phi 
losophy  not  to  overstock  my  family. 


rs.S.  I  cannot  help  her,  cousin  Cimberton  ;  but 
she  is,  for  aught  I  see,  as  well  as  the  daughter  of  any- 

Cim.  That  is  very  true,  madam.          [body  else. 
Enter  a  Servant,  who  whispers  Mrs.  Sealand. 

Mrs.  S.  The  lawyers  are  come,  and  now  we  are 
to  hear  what  they  have  resolved  as  to  the  point 
whether  it  is  necessary  that  Sir  Geoffry  should  join 
in  the  settlement,  as  being  what  they  call  in  the  re 
mainder.  But,  good  cousin,  you  must  have  patience 
with  them.  These  lawyers,  I  am  told,  are  of  a  dif 
ferent  kind ;  one  is  what  they  call  a  chamber-coun 
sel,  the  other  a  pleader  :  the  conveyancer  is  slow, 
from  an  imperfection  in  his  speech,  and,  therefore, 
shunned  the  bar,  but  extremely  passionate,  and  im 
patient  of  contradiction :  the  other  is  as  warm  as  he, 
but  has  a  tongue  so  voluble,  and  a  heat  so  conceited, 
he  will  suffer  nobody  to  speak  but  himself. 

Cim.  You  mean  old  Sergeant  Target  and  Coun 
sellor  Bramble:  I  have  heard  of  them. 

Mrs.  S.  The  same.    Shew  in  the  gentlemen. 

\_Exit  Servant. 
Re-enter  a  Servant,  introducing  MYRTLE  and  TOM, 

disguised  as  Bramble  and  Target. 
Gentlemen,  this  is  the  party  concerned,  Mr.  Cimber 
ton  ;  and  I  hope  you  have  considered  of  the  matter. 

Tom.  Yes,  madam,  we  have  agreed  that  it  must 
be  by  indent — dent — dent — dent — 

Myr.  Yes,  madam,  Mr.  Sergeant  and  myself  have 
agreed,  as  he  is  pleased  to  inform  yon,  that  it  must 
be  an  indenture  tripartite,  and  tripartite  let  it  be ; 
for  Sir  Geoffry  must  needs  be  a  party.  Old  Cimber 
ton,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  nine 
teen,  says,  in  that  ancient  roll  in  Mr.  Sergeant's 
hands,  as  recourse  thereto  being  had,  will  more  at 
large  appear.  [pears  that — 

Tom.  Yes,  and  by  the  deeds  in  your  hands  it  ap- 

Myr.  Mr.  Sergeant,  I  beg  of  you  to  make  no  in 
ferences  upon  what  is  in  our  custody,  but  speak  to 
the  titles  in  your  own  deeds.  I  shall  not  shew  that 
deed  till  ray  client  is  in  town. 

Cim.  You  know  best  your  own  methods.  • 

Mrs.  S.  The  single  question  is,  whether  the  entail 
is  such,  that  Sir  Geoffry  is  necessary  in  this  affair? 

Myr.  Yes,  as  to  the  lordship  of  the  Tretriplet, 
but  not  as  to  the  messuage  of  Grimgribber. 

Tom.  I  say  that  Gr — gr — ,  that  Gr — gr,  Grimgrib 
ber,  Grimgribber  is  in  us ;  that  is  to  say,  the  remain 
der  thereof,  as  well  as  that  of  Tr—Tr— triplet. 

Myr.  You  go  upon  the  deed  of  Sir  Ralph,  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  precedent  to  that 
in  which  old  Cimberton  made  over  the  remainder, 
and  made  it  pass  to  the  heirs  general,  by  which  your 
client  comes  in ;  and  I  question  whether  the  remain 
der  even  of  Tretriplet  is  in  him ;  but  we  are  willing 
to  wave  that,  and  give  him  a  valuable  consideration. 
But  we  shall  not  "purchase  what  is  in  us  for  ever,  as 
Grimgribber  is,  at  the  rate  as  we  guard  against  the 
contingent  of  Mr.  Cimberton  having  no  son.  Then 
we  know  Sir  Geoffry  is  the  first  of  the  collateral 
male  line  in  this  family,  yet — 

Tom.  Sir,  Gr— gr — ber  is — 
Myr.  I  apprehend  you  very  well,  and  yonr  argu 
ment  might  be  of  force,  and  we  would  be  inclined 
to  hear  that  in  all  its  parts ;  but,  sir,  I  see  very 
plainly  what  you  are  going  into ;  I  tell  you,  it  is  as 
probable  a  contingent  that  Sir  Geoffry  may  die  be 
fore  Mr.  Cimberton,  as  that  he  may  outlive  him. 

Tom.  Sir,  we  are  not  ripe  for  that  yet,  but  I  must 
say— 
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Myr.  Sir,  I  allow  you  the  whole  extent  of  that 
argument ;  but  that  will  go  no  further  than  as  to  the 
claimants  under  old  Cimberton.  I  am  of  opinion,  that, 
according  to  the  instructions  of  Sir  Ralph,  he  could 
not  dock  the  entail,  and  then  create  a  new  estate  for 
the  heirs  in  genera!.  [Gr — gr — her — 

Tom.  Sir,  1  have  no  patience  to  be  told  that,  when 

Myr.  I  will  allow  it  you,  Mr.  Sergeant ;  but  there 
must  be  the  words,  heirs  for  ever,  to  make  such  an 
estate  as  you  pretend. 

dm.  I  mast  be  impartial,  though  you  are  counsel 
for  my  side  of  the  question.  Were  it  not  that  you 
are  so  good  as  to  allow  him  what  he  has  not  said,  I 
should  think  it  very  hard  you  should  answer  him 
without  hearing  him.  But,  gentlemen,  I  believe  you 
Lave  both  considered  this  matter,  and  are  firm  in 
your  different  opinions  :  'twere  better,  therefore, 
you  proceed  according  to  the  particular  sense  of 
each  of  you,  and  give  your  thoughts  distinctly  in 
writing.  And,  do  you  see,  sirs?  pray  let  me  have  a 
copy  of  what  you  say  in  English. 

Myr.  Why,  what  is  all  we  have  been  saying?  In 
English!  Oh!  but  I  forgot  myself ;  you're  a  wit. 
But,  however,  to  please  you,  sir,  you  shall  have  it 
in  as  plain  terms  as  the  law  will  admit  of. 

dm.  But  I  would  have  it,  sir,  without  delay. 

Myr.  That  sir,  the  law  will  not  admit  of.  The 
courts  are  sitting  at  Westminster,  and  I  am  this 
moment  obliged^to  be  at  every  one  of  them,  and 
'twould  be  wrong  if  I  should  not  be  in  the  Hall  to 
attend  one  of  them  at  least ;  the  rest  would  take  it 
ill  else ;  therefore,  I  must  leave  what  I  have  said  to 
Mr.  Sergeant's  consideration,  and  I  will  digest  his 
arguments  on  my  part,  and  you  shall  hear  from  me 
again,  sir.  [Exit. 

Tom.  Agreed,  agreed.  [little  abruptly. 

dm.  Mr.  Bramble  is  very  quick.     He  parted  a 

Tom.  He  could  not  bear  my  argument;  1  pinched 
him  to  the  quick  about  that  Gr — gr — ber. 

Mrs.  S.  I  saw  that,  for  he  durst  not  so  much  as 
hear  you.  I  shall  send  to  you,  Mr.  Sergeant,  as 
soon  as  Sir  Geoftry  comes  to  town,  and  then,  I 
hope,  all  may  be  adjusted. 

Tom.  I  shall  be  at  my  chambers,  at  my  usual 
hours.  [Exit. 

dm.  Madam,  if  you  please,  I'll  now  attend  you  to 
the  tea-table,  where  I  shall  hear  from  your  ladyship 
reason  and  good  sense  after  all  this  law  and  gibberish. 

Mrs.  S.  Tis  a  wonderful  thing,  sir,  that  men  of 
their  profession  do  not  study  to  talk  the  substance 
of  what  they  have  to  say  in  the  language  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;  sure,  they'd  find  their  account  in  it. 

dm.  They  might,  perhaps,  madam,  with  people 
of  your  good  sense;  but  with  the  generality  'twould 
never  do  :  the  vulgar  would  have  no  respect  for 
truth  and  knowledge  if  they  were  exposed  to  naked 
view. 

Truth  is  too  simple,  of  all  art  bereav'd; 

Since  the  world  will,  why  let  it  be  deceived.          % 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV.— SCENE  l.—BeviVs  Lodgings. 

Enter  BEVIL,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  followed  by 

TOM. 

Tom.  Upon  my  life,  sir,  I  know  nothing  of  the  mat 
ter;  I  never  opened  my  lips  to  Mr.  Myrtle  about  any 
thing  of  your  honour's  letter  to  madam  Lncinda. 

Bevil.  What's  thefool  in  such  a  fright  for?  I  don't 
suppose  you  did.  What  I  would  know  is,  whether 
Mr.  Myrtle  shewed  any  suspicion,  or  asked  you  any 
questions,  to  lead  you  to  say  casually  that  you  had 
carried  any  such  letter  for  me  this  morning? 

Tom.  Why,  sir,  if  he  did  ask  me  any  questions, 
how  could  I  help  it? 

Bevil.  I  don't  say  you  could,  oaf !  I  am  not  ques 
tioning  you,  but  him.  What  did  he  say  to  you? 

Tom.  Why,  sir,  when  I  came  to  his  chambers,  to 
be  dressed  for  the  lawyer's  part  your  honour  was 
pleased  to  put  me  upon,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  been 
to  Mr.  Sealand's  this  morning?  So  I  told  him,  sir, 
I  often  went  thither;  because,  sir,  if  I  had  not  said 


that,  he  might  have  thought  there  was  something 
more  in  my  going  now  than  at  another  time. 

Bevil.  Very  well.  The  fellow's  caution,  I  find, 
has  given  him  this  jealousy.  (Aside.)  Did  he  ask 
you  no  other  questions? 

Tom.  Yes,  sir ;  now  I  remember,  as  we  came  away 
in  the  hackney-coach  from  Mr.  Sealand's  ;  "Tom, 
says  he,  "  as  I  came  in  to  your  master  this  morn 
ing,  he  bade  you  go  for  an  answer  to  a  letter  he  had 
sent ;  pray,  did  you  bring  him  any  ?"  says  he.  "Ah  I" 
says  I,  "  sir,  your  honour  is  pleased  to  joke  wilh 
me ;  you  have  a  mind  to  know  whether  I  can  keep 
a  secret  or  no."  [told  him  you  had  one. 

Bevil.  And  so,  by  shewing  him  you  could,  you 

Tom.  Sir— (Confused.) 

Bevil.  What  mean  actions  does  jealousy  make  a 
man  stoop  to  !  how  poorly  has  he  used  art  with  a 
servant  to  make  him  betray  his  master!  (Aside.) 
Well,  and  when  did  he  give  you  this  letter  for  me? 

Tom.  Sir,  he  writ  it  before  he  pulled  oft'  his 
lawyer's  gown,  at  his  own  chambers. 

Bevil.  Very  well ;  and  what  did  he  say  when  you 
brought  him  my  answer  to  it  ? 

Tom.  He  looked  a  little  out  of  humour,  sir,  and 
said  it  was  very  well.  [Wait  without. 

Bevil.  I  knew  he  would  be  grave  upon't.  (Aside.) 

Tom.  Hum !  'gad,  I  don't  like  this  :  I  am  afraid 
we  are  in  the  wrong  box  here.  (Aside.)  [Exit. 

Bevil.  I  put  on  a  serenity  while  my-  fellow  was 
present,  but  I  have  never  been  more  thoroughly 
disturbed.  This  hot  man,  to  write  me  a  challenge 
on  supposed  artificial  dealing,  when  I  professed 
myself  his  friend !  I  can  live  contented  without 
glory,  but  I  cannot  suffer  shame.  W hat's  to  be 
done  ?  But,  first,  let  me  consider  Lucinda's  letter 
again.  (Reads.)  "Sir, — I  hope  it  is  consistent  with  the 
laws  a  woman  ought  to  impose  upon  herself,  to  acknow 
ledge  that  your  manner  of  declining  a  treaty  of  mar 
riage  in  our  family,  and  desiring  the  refusal  may  come 
from  me,  has  something  more  engaging  in  it  than  the 
courtship  of  him  who  I  fear  will  fall  to  my  lot,  except 
your  friend  exerts  himself  for  our  common  safety  and 
happiness.  I  have  reasons  for  desiring  Mr.  Myrtle 
may  not  know  of  this  letter  till  hereafter  ;  and  am  your 
most  obliged  humble  servant,  LUCINDA  SEALAND." 
Well,  but  the  postscript:  "  I  won't,  upon  second 
thoughts,  hide  anything  from  you  :  but  my  reason  for 
concealing  this  is,  that  Mr.  Myrtle  has  a  jealousy  in 
his  temper,  which  gives  me  some  terrors;  but  my  es 
teem  for  him  inclines  me  to  hope  that  only  an  ill  effect 
which  sometimes  accompanies  a  tender  love,  and  what 
may  be  cured  by  a  careful  and  unblameable  conduct." 
Thus  has  this  lady  made  me  her  friend  and  confi 
dant,  and  put  herself  in  a  kind  under  my  protection. 
I  cannot  tell  him  immediately  the  purport  of  her 
letter,  except  I  could  cure  him  of  the  violent  and 
untractable  passion  of  jealousy,  and  to  serve  him 
and  her,  by  disobeying  her  in  the  article  of  secrecy, 
more  than  I  should  by  complying  with  her  direc 
tions.  But,  then,  this  duelling,  which  custom  has 
imposed  upon  every  man  who  would  live  with  re 
putation  andjionour  in  the  world,  how  must  I  pre 
serve  myself  from  imputations  there?  he'll,  forsooth, 
call  it,  or  think  it,  fear,  if  I  explain  without  fighting. 
But  his  letter  ;  I'll  read  it  again.  ( Reads.)  "  Sir, — 
You  have  used  me  basely,  in  corresponding  and  car 
rying  on  a  treaty  where  you  told  me  you  were  indif 
ferent.  I  have  changed  my  sword  since  I  saw  you  ; 
which  advertisement  I  thought  proper  to  send  you 
against  the  next  meeting  between  you  and  the  injured 
CHARLES  MYRTLE." 
Re-enter  TOM. 

Tom.  Mr.  Myrtle,  sir:  would  your  honour  please 
to  see  him? 

Bevil.  Why,  you  stupid  creature,  let  Mr.  Myrtle 
wait  at  my  lodgings!  Shew  him  up.  [Exit  Tom.'] 
Well,  I  am  resolved  upon  my  carriage  to  him  ;  he 
is  in  love,  and  in  every  circumstance  of  life  a  little 
distrustful,  which  I  must  allow  for.  But  here  he  is. 
[Re-enter  ION,  Kith  MYRTLE.]  Sir,  I  ain  extreme- 
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ly  obliged  to  you  for  this  honour.  But,  sir,  you,  with 
jour  very  discerning  face,  leave  the  room.  [Exit 
Tom.]  Well,  Mr.  Myrtle, your  commands  with  me? 
Myr.  The  time,  the  place,  our  long  acquaintance, 
and  many  other  circumstances  which  affect  me  on 
this  occasion,  oblige  me,  without  further  ceremony 
or  conference,  to  desire  you  would  not  only,  as  you 
already  have,  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  my  letter, 
but  also  comply  with  the  request  in  it.  I  must  have 
further  notice  taken  of  my  message  than  these  half 
lines.  I  have  your's.  I  shall  be  at 


have  your's.     I  shall  be  at  home. 

Bevil.  Sir,  I  own  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
you  in  a  very  unsual  style  ;  but,  as  I  design  every 
thing  in  this  matter  shall  be  your  own  action,  your 
own  seeking,  I  shall  understand  nothing  but  what 
you  are  pleased  to  confirm  face  to  face  ;  and  I  have 
already  forgot  the  contents  of  your  epistle. 

Myr.  This  cool  manner  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
abuse  you  have  already  made  of  my  simplicity  and 
frankness,  and,  I  see,  your  moderation  tends  to  your 
own  advantage  and  not  mine;  to  your  own  safety, 
not  consideration  of  your  friend. 

Bevil.  My  own  safety,  Mr.  Myrtle? 

Myr.  Your  own  safety,  Mr.  Bevil. 

Bevil.  Look  you,   Mr.  Myrtle,   there's  no  dis- 

guising  that  I  understand  what  you  would  be  at: 
ut,  sir,  you  know  I  have  often  dared  to  disapprove 
of  the  decisions  a  tyrant  custom  has  introduced  to 
the  breach  of  all  laws,  both  divine  and  human. 

Myr.  Mr.  Bevil,  Mr,  Bevil!  it  would  be  a  good 
first  principle,  in  those  who  have  so  tender  a  con 
science  that  way,  to  have  as  much  abhorrence  of 

Bevil.  As  what?  [doing  injuries  as — 

Myr.  As  fear  of  answering  for  them. 

Bevil.  As  fear  of  answering  for  them?  But  that 
apprehension  is  just  or  blameable  according  to  the 
object  of  that  fear.  I  have  often  told  you  in  confi 
dence  of  heart,  I  abhorred  the  daring  to  offend  the 
Author  of  life,  and  rushing  into  his  presence.  I  say, 
by  the  very  same  act,  to  commit  the  crime  against 
him,  and  immediately  to  urge  on  to  his  tribunal. 

Myr.  Mr.  Bevil, .  I  must  tell  you  this  coolness, 
this  gravity,  this  shew  of  conscience,  shall  never 
cheat  me  of  my  mistress.  You  have,  indeed,  the  best 
excuse  for  life,  the  hopes  of  possessing  Lucinda ; 
but,  consider,  sir,  I  have  as  much  reason  to  be  weary 
of  it,  if  I  am  to  lose  her  ;  and  my  first  attempt  to  re 
cover  her  shall  be  to  let  her  see  the  dauntless  man 
who  is  to  be  her  guardian  and  protector. 

Bevil.  Sir,  shew  me  but  the  least  glimpse  of  ar 
gument  that  I  am  authorized,  by  my  own  hand,  to 
vindicate  any  lawless  insult  of  this  nature,  and  I 
will  shew  thee  to  chastise  thee  hardly  deserves  the 
name  of  courage.  Slight,  inconsiderate  man  !  There 
is,  Mr.  Myrtle,  no  such  terror  in  quick  anger;  and 
you  shall,  you  know  not  why,  be  cool,  as  you 
have,  you  know  not  why,  been  warm. 

Myr.  Is  the  woman  one  loves  so  little  an  occa 
sion  of  anger?  You,  perhaps,  who  know  not  what 
it  is  to  love,  who  have  your  ready,  your  commo 
dious,  your  foreign  trinket,  for  your  loose  hours, 
and,  from  your  fortune,  your  specious  outward  car 
riage,  and  other  lucky  circumstances,  as  easy  a  way 
to  the  possession  of  a  woman  of  honour,  you  know 
nothing  of  what  it  is  to  be  alarmed,  to  be  distracted 
with  anxiety  and  terror  of  losing  more  than  life. 
Your  marriage,  happy  man !  goes  on  like  common 
business  ;  and,  in  the  interim,  you  have  your  ram 
bling  captive,  your  Indian  princess  ;  for  your  soft 
moments  of  dalliance,  your  convenient,  your  ready 
Indiana. 

Bevil.  You  have  touched  me  beyond  the  patience 
of  a  man,  and  I'm  excusable  in  the  guard  of  inno 
cence,  or  from  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  which 
can  bear  no  more,  to  accept  your  invitation  and 
observe  your  letter.  Sir,  I'll  attend  you. 
Re-enter  TOM. 

Tom.  Did  you  call,  sir?  I  thought  you  did ;  I 
heard  you  speak  aloud. 

Bevil,  Yes ;  go  call  a  coach. 
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Tom.  Sir — master — Mr.  Myrtle — friends — gen 
tlemen,  what  d'ye  mean?  I  am  but  a  servant,  or — 

Bevil.  Call  a  coach.  [ Exit  Tom.  A  long  pause  ; 
they  walk  sullenly  by  each  other. ]  Shall  I,  though 
provoked  to  the  uttermost,  recover  myself  at  the 
entrance  of  a  third  person,  and  that  my  servant  too, 
and  not  have  respect  enough  to  all  I  have  ever  been 
receiving  from  infancy,  the  obligation  to  the  best 
of  fathers,  to  an  unhappy  virgin,  too,  whose  life 
depends  on  mine?  (Aside.  Shuts  the  door.)  I  have, 
thank  heaven!  had  time  to  recollect  myself;  and 
shall  not,  for  fear  of  what  such  a  rash  man  as  you 
think  of  me,  keep  longer  .unexplained  the  false  ap 
pearances  under  which  your  infirmity  of  temper 
makes  you  sutt'er,  when,  perhaps,  too  much  regard 
to  a  false  point  of  honour  makes  me  prolong  that 
suffering. 

Myr.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Bevil  cannot  doubt  but  I 
had  rather  have  satisfaction  from  his  innocence  than 
his  sword. 

Bevil.  Why,  then,  would  you  ask  it  first  that  way  ? 

Myr.  Consider,  you  kept  your  temper  yourself 
no  longer  thau  till  I  spoke  to  the  disadvantage  of 
her  you  loved. 

Bevil.  True.     But  let  me  tell  you,  I  have  saved 


you  from  the  most  exquisite  distress,  even  though 
you  had  succeeded  in  the  dispute.  I  know  you  so 
well,  that,  I  am  sure,  to  have  found  this  letter  about 
a  man  you  had  killed  would  have  been  worse  than 
death  to  yourself.  Read  it.  When  he  is  thoroughly 
mortified",  and  shame  has  got  the  better  of  jealousy, 
he  will  deserve  to  be  assisted  towards  obtaining 
Lucinda.  (Aside.) 

Myr.  With  what  a  superiority  has  he  turned  the 
injury  on  me  as  the  aggressor!  I  begin  to  fear  I 
have  been  too  far  transported.  Is  not  that  saying 
too  much  ?  I  shall  relapse.  But  I  find,  (  on  the  post 
script) — With  what  face  can  I  see  my  benefactor, 
my  advocate,  whom  I  have  treated  like  a  betrayer? 
(Aside.). O[\\  Bevil,  with  what  words  shall  I — 

Bevil.  There  needs  none;  to  convince  is  much 

Myr.  But  can  you —          [more  than  to  conquer. 

Bevil.  You  have  overpaid  the  inquietude  you  gave 
me  in  the  change  I  see  in  you  towards  me.  Alas ! 
what  machines  are  we  !  thy  face  is  altered  to  that  of 
another  man,  to  that  of  my  companion,  my  friend. 

Myr.  That  I  could  be  such  a  precipitate  wretch  ! 

Bevil.  Pray,  no  more. 

Myr.  Let  me  reflect  how  many  friends  have  died 
by  the  hands  of  friends  for  want  of  temper ;  and  you 
must  give  me  leave  to  say,  again  artd  again,  how 
much  I  am  beholden  to  that  superior  spirit  you  have 
subdued  me  with.  What  had  become  of  one  of  us, 
or,  perhaps,  both,  had  you  been  as  weak  as  I  was, 
and  as  incapable  of  reason? 

Bevil.  I  congratulate  to  us  both  the  escape  from 
ourselves,  and  hope  the  memory  of  it  will  make  us 
dearer  friends  than  ever. 

*Myr.  Dear  Bevil!  your  friendly  conduct  has  con 
vinced  me  that  there  is  nothing  manly  but  what  is 
conducted  by  reason,  and  agreeably  to  the  practise 
of  virtue  and  justice  ;  and  yet,  how  many  have  been 
sacrificed  to  that  idol,  the  unreasonable  opinion  of 
men  !  Nay,  they  are  so  ridiculous  in  it,  that  they 
often  use  their  swords  against  each  other  with  dis 
sembled  anger  and  real  fear. 

Betrayed  by  honour,  and  compelled  by  shame, 

They  hazard  being  to  preserve  a  name ; 

Nor  dare  inquire  into  the  dread  mistake, 

Till  plunyd  in  sad  eternity  they  wake.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— St.  James's  Park. 
Enter  SIR  JOHN  BEVIL  and  SEA  LAND. 

Sir  J.  Give  me  leave,  however,  Mr.  Sealand,  as 
we  are  upon  a  treaty  for  uniting  our  families,  to 
mention  only  the  business  of  an  ancient  house. 
Genealogy  and  descent  are  to  be  of  some  consider 
ation  in  an  affair  of  this  sort. 

Seal.  Genealogy  and  descent!  Sir  John,  value 
yourself  as  you  please  upon  your  ancient  house,  I 
am  to  talk  freely  of  everything  you  are  pleased  to 


SCENE  3.] 
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put  into  your  bill  of  rates  on  this  occasion.  Yet, 
sir,  I  have  made  no  objections  to  your  son's  family ; 
it  is  his  morals  that  I  doubt. 

Sir  J .  Sir,  I  can't  help  saying,  that  what  might 
injure  a  citizen's  credit,  may  be  no  stain  to  a  gen 
tleman's  honour. 

Seal.  Sir  John,  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  is  liable 
to  be  tainted  by  as  small  a  matter  as  the  credit  of  a 
trader:  we  are  talking  of  a  marriage  ;  and,  in  such 
a  case,  the  father  of  a  young  woman  will  not  think 
it  an  addition  to  the  honour  or  credit  of  her  lover, 
that  he  is  a  keeper — 

Sir  J.  Mr.  Sealand,  don't  take  upon  you  to  spoil 
my  son's  marriage  with  any  woman  else. 

Sent.  Sir  John,  let  him  apply  to  any  woman  else, 
and  have  as  many  mistresses  as  he  pleases.  [man. 

SirJ.  My  son,  sir,  is  a  discreet  and  sober  gentle- 

Seal.  Sir,  I  never  saw  a  man  that  wenched  soberly 
and  discreetly  that  ever  left  it  oft';  the  derency  ob 
served  in  the  practice  hides,  even  from  the  sinner, 
the  iniquity  of  it.  [a  gentleman  of  merit. 

SirJ.  But  my  son,  sir,  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 

Seal.  I  own  to  you  I  think  him  so.  But,  Sir  John, 
I  am  a  man  exercised  and  experienced  in  chances 
and  disasters ;  I  lost,  in  my  early  years,  a  very  fine 
wife,  and  with  her  a  poor  little  infant :  this  makes 
me,  perhaps,  over  cautious  to  preserve  the  second 
bounty  of  Providence  to  me,  and  be  as  careful  as  I 
can  of  this  child.  You'll  pardon  me  ;  my  poor  girl, 
sir,  is  as  valuable  to  me  as  your  boasted  son  to  you. 

SirJ.  Why,  that's  one  very  good  reason,  "Mr. 
Sealand,  why  I  wish  my  son  had  her. 

Seal.  There  is  nothing  but  this  strange  lady  here, 
this  incognita,  that  can  be  objected  to  him.  Here 
and  there  a  man  falls  in  love  with  an  artful  creature, 
and  gives  up  all  the  motives  of  life  to  that  one  passion. 

Sir  J.  A  man  of  my  son's  understanding  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  one  of  them. 

Seal.  Very  wise  men  have  been  so  enslaved  ;  and 
when  a  man  marries  with  one  of  them  upon  his  hands, 
whether  moved  from  the  demand  of  the  world,  or 
slighter  reasons,  such  a  husband  soils  with  his  wife 
for  a  month,  perhaps  ;  then,  goodb'ye,  madam  ;  the 
shew's  over.  Ah  !  John  Dryden  points  out  such  a 
husband  to  a  hair,  where  he  says, 

"  And  while  abroad  so  prodigal  the  dolt  is, 

Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is." 

Now,  in  plain  terms,  sir,  I  shall  not  care  to  have 

my  poor  girl  turned  a  grazing  ;  and  that  must  be  the 

case  when — 

Sir  J.  But,  pray,  consider,  sir,  my  son — 

Seal.  Look  you,  sir,  I'll  make  the  matter  short. 
This  unknown  lady,  as  I  told  you,  is  all  the  objec 
tion  I  have  to  him  ;  but,  one  way  or  other,  he  is  or 
has  been  certainly  engaged  to  her.  I  am,  therefore, 
resolved  this  very  afternoon  to  visit  her.  Now,  from 
her  behaviour  or  appearance,  I  shall  soon  be  let  into 
what  I  may  fear  or  hope  for. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  am  very  confident  there  can  be  no 
thing  inquired  into  relating  to  my  son,  that  will  not, 
upon  being  understood,  turn  to  his  advantage. 

Seal.  I  hope  that  as  sincerely  as  you  believe  it. 
Sir  John  Bevil,  when  I  am  satisfied  in  this  great 
point,  if  your  son's  conduct  answers  the  character 
you  give  him,  I  shall  wish  your  alliance  more  than 
that  of  any  gentleman  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  so  your 
servant.  *  [Exit. 

Sir  J.  He  is  gone  in  a  way  but  barely  civil;  but 
his  great  wealth,  and  the  merit  of  his  only  child,  the 
heiress  of  it,  are  not  to  be  lost  for  a  little  peevish 
ness.  [Exit. 
SCENE  III. — Bevil's  Lodgings. 
Enter  TOM  and  PHILLIS. 

Tom.  Well,  madam,  if  you  must  speak  with  Mr. 
Myrtle,  you  shall :  he  is  now  with  my  master  in  the 
library. 

Phil.  But  you  must  leave  me  alone  with  him,  for 
he  can't  make  me  a  present,  nor  I  so  handsomely 
take  anything  from  him  before  you ;  it  would  not  be 
decent. 


Tom.  It  will  be  very  decent,  indeed,  for  me  to 
retire,  and  leave  my  mistress  with  another  man. 

Phil.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  will  treat  one  pro 
perly. 

Tom.  I  believe  so  ;  but,  however,  I  won't  be  far 
oft';  and,  therefore,  will  venture,  to  trust  you.  I'll 
call  him  to  you.  [Exit. 

Phil.  What  a  deal  of  pother  and  sputter  here  is 
between  my  mistress  and  Mr.  Myrtle  from  mere 
punctilio  !  I  could,  any  hour  of  the  day,  get  her  to 
her  lover,  and  would  do  it;  but  she,  forsooth,  will 
allow  no  plot  to  get  him  ;  but  if  he  can  come  to  her, 
I  know  she  would  be  glad  of  it.  I  must,  therefore, 
do  her  an  acceptable  violence,  and  surprise  her  into 
his  arms.  I  am  sure,  I  go  by  the  best  rule  imagin 
able  :  if  she  were  my  maid,  I  should  think  her  th« 
best  servant  in  the  world  for  doing  so  by  me. 

Re-enter  TOM,  with  MYRTLE. 
Oh,  sir!  you  and  Mr.  Bevil  are  fine  gentlemen,  to 
let  a  lady  remain  under  such  difficulties  as  my  poor 
mistress,  and  not  attempt  to  set  her  at  liberty,  or 
release  her  from  the  danger  of  being  instantly  mar 
ried  to  Cimberton.  [done? 

M yr.  Tom  has  been  telling — but  what  is  to  be 

Phil.  What  is  to  be  done?  When  a  man  can't 
come  at  his  mistress,  why  can't  you  fire  our  house, 
or  the  next  house  to  us,  to  make  us  run  out,  and  you 
take  us? 

Myr.  How,  Mrs.  Phillis? 

Phil.  Ay,  let  me  see  that  rogue  deny  to  fire  a 
house,  make  a  riot,  or  any  other  little  thing,  when 
there  were  no  other  way  to  come  at  me. 

Tom.  I  am  obliged  to  yon,  madam. 

Phil.  Why,  don't  we  hear  every  day  of  people's 
hanging  themselves  for  love,  and  won't  they  venture 
the  hazard  of  being  hanged  for  love?  Oh  !  were  I 
a  man — 

Myr.  What  manly  thing  would  you  have  me  under 
take,  according  to  your  ladyship's  notion  of  a  man? 

Phil.  Only  be  at  once  what  one  time  or  other  you 
may  be,  and  wish  to  be,  and  must  be. 

Myr.  Dear  girl,  talk  plainly  to  me,  and  consider 
I,  in  my  condition,  can't  be  in  very  good  humour. 
You  say,  to  be  at  once  what  I  must  be. 

Phil.  Ay,  ay ;  I  mean  no  more  than  to  be  an  old 
man.  In  a  word,  old  Sir  Geoffry  Ciraberton  is  every 
hour  expected  in  town  to  join  in  the  deeds  and  set 
tlements  for  marrying  Mr.  Cimberton.  He  is  half 
blind,  half  lame,  half  deaf,  half  dumb  ;  though,  as  to 
his  passions  and  desires,  he  is  as  warm  and  ridicu 
lous  as  when  in  the  heat  of  youth. 

Tom.  Come,  to  the  business  ;  and  don't  keep  the 
gentleman  in  suspense  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
courted,  as  you  serve  me. 

Phil.  I  saw  you  at  the  masquerade  act  such  an  one 
to  perfection.  Go  and  put  on  that  very  habit,  and 
come  to  our  house  as  Sir  Geoffry.  There  is  not  one 
there  but  myself  knows  his  person.  I  was  born  in 
the  parish  where  he  is  lord  of  the  manor;  I  have 
seen  him  often  and  often  at  church  in  the  country. 
Do  not  hesitate,  but  come  thither.  They  will  think 
you  bring  a  certain  security  against  Mr.  Myrtle,  and 
you  bring  Mr.  Myrtle.  Leave  the  rest  to  me.  I 
leave  this  with  you,  and  expect — they  don't,  I  told 
you,  know  you  ;  they  think  you  out  of  town  ;  which 
you  had  as  good  be  for  ever,  if  you  lose  this  oppor 
tunity.  I  must  be  gone ;  I  know  I  am  wanted  at 
home. 

Myr.  My  dear  Phillis  !  (  Catches  and  kisses  her, 
and  gives  her  money.) 

Phil.  Oh,  fie!  my  kisses  are  not  my  own ;  yott 
have  committed  violence  ;  but  I'll  carry  them  to  the 
right  owner.  (Tom  kisses  her.)  Come,  see  me  down 
stairs,  (to  Tom)  and  leave  the  lover  to  think  of  his 
last  game  for  the  prize.  [Exeunt  Tom  and  Phil. 

Myr.  I  think  I  will  instantly  attempt  this  wild 
expedient.  But  I  am  so  mortified  at  this  conduct 
of  mine  towards  poor  Bevil  :  he  must  think  meanly 
of  me.  I  know  not  how  to  reassume  myself,  and 
be  in  spirit  enough  for  such  an  adventure  as  this  ; 
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yet  I  must  attempt  it,  if  it  be  only  to  be  near  Lu- 
cinda  under  her  present  perplexities  ;  and  sure — 

The  next  delight  to  transport  with  the  fair, 

Is  to  relieve  her  in  her  hours  of  care.         [Exit. 

ACT  V.— SCENE  I.—Sealand's  House. 
Enter  PHILLIS,  with  lights,  before  MYRTLE,  dis 
guised  like  Sir  Geoffry  Cimberton;  supported  by 

MRS.  SEALAND,  LUCINDA,  and  CIMBERTON. 

Mrs.  S.  Now  I  have  seen  you  thus  far,  Sir  Geof 
fry,  will  you  excuse  me  a  moment  while  I  give  my 
necessary  orders  for  your  accommodation?  [Exit. 

Myr.  I  have  not  seen  you,  cousin  Cimberton, 
since  you  were  ten  years  old ;  and  as  it  is  incum 
bent  on  you  to  keep  up  your  name  and  family,  I 
shall,  upon  very  reasonable  terms  join  with  you  in 
a  settlement  to  that  purpose,  though  I  must  tell 
you,  cousin,  this  is  the  first  merchant  that  has  mar 
ried  into  our  house. 

Luc.  Deuce  on  'em !  am  I  a  merchant  because 
my  father  is?  (Aside.) 

Myr.  But  is  he  directly  a  trader  at  this  time! 

dm.  There's  no  hiding  the  disgrace,  sir?  he 
trades  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Myr.  We  never  had  one  of  our  family  before  who 
descended  from  persons  that  did  anything. 

dm.  Sir,  since  it  is  a  girl  that  they  have,  I  am, 
for  the  honour  of  my  family,  willing  to  take  it  in 
again,  and  to  sink  her  into  our  name,  and  no  harm 
done.  [this  the  young  thing? 

Myr.  'Tis  prudently  and  generously  resolved.  Is 

Cim.  Yes,  sir. 

Phil.  Good  madam!  don't  be  out  of  humour,  but 
let  them  run  to  the  utmost  of  their  extravagance  : 
hear  them  out.  (Apart  to  Lucinda.)  [weak. 

Myr.  Can't  I  see  her  nearer?  my  eyes  are  but 

Phil.  Beside,  I  am  sure  the  uncle  has  something 
worth  your  notice.  I'll  take  care  to  get  off  the  young 
one,  and  leave  you  to  observe  what  may  be  wrought 
out  of  the  old  one  for  your  good.  [Apart,  and  exit. 

Cim.  Madam,  this  old  gentleman,  your  great 
uncle,  desires  to  be  introduced  to  you,  and  to  see 
you  nearer.  Approach,  sir. 

Myr.  By  your  leave,  young  lady.  (Puts  on  his 
spectacles.')  Cousin  Cimberton,  she  has  exactly  that 
sort  of  neck  and  bosom  for  which  my  sister  Ger 
trude  was  so  much  admired  in  the  year  sixty-one, 
before  the  French  dresses  first  discovered  anything 
in  women  below  the  chin. 

Luc.  Chin,  quotha!  I  don't  believe  my  passion 
ate  lover  there  knows  whether  I  have  one  or  not. 
Ha,  ha !  Re-enter  PHILLIS. 

Phil.  Sir,  my  lady  desires  to  shew  the  apartment 
to  you  that  she  intends  for  SirtJeoftry.  (To  Cim 
berton.) 

Cim.  "Well,  sir,  by  the  time  you  have  sufficiently 
gazed  and  sunned  yourself  in  the  beauties  of  my 
spouse  there,  I  will  wait  on  you  again. 

[Exeunt  Cimberton  and  Phillis. 

Myr,.  Were  it  not,  madam,  that  I  might  be  trou 
blesome,  there  is  something  of  importance,  though 
we  are  alone,  which  I  would  say  more  safe  from 
being  heard. 

Luc.  There  is  something  in  this  old  fellow,  me- 
ihinks,  that  raises  my  curiosity.  (Aside.) 

Myr.  To  be  free,  madam,  I  as  heartily  contemn 
this  kinsman  of  mine  as  you  do,  and  am  sorry  to  see 
so  much  beauty  and  merit  devoted  by  your  parents 
to  so  insensible  a  possessor. 

Luc.  Surprising !  I  hope  then,  sir,  you  will  not 
contribute  to  the  wrong  yon  are  so  generous  to  pity, 
whatever  may  be  the  interest  of  your  family. 

Myr.  This  hand  of  mine  shall  never  be  employed 
to  sign  anything  against  your  good  and 'happiness. 

Luc.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
make  you  proper  acknowledgments ;  but  there  is  a 
gentleman  in  the  world,  whose  gratitude  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  worthy  of  the  favour.  [power  to  give. 

Myr.  All  the  thanks  I  desire,  madam,  are  in  your 

Luc.  Name  them,  and  command  them. 
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Myr.  Only,  madam,  that  the  first  time  you  are 
alone  with  your  lover,  you  will,  with  open  arms, 
receive  him. 

Luc.  As  willingly  as  heart  could  wish  it.    [cinda ! 

Myr.  Thus  then  he  claims  your  promise.  Oh,  Lu- 

Luc.  Oh  !  a  cheat,  a  cheat,  a  cheat!     [self,  madam. 

Myr.  Hush!  'tis  I, 'tis  I,  your  lover;  Myrtle  him- 

Luc.  Oh,  bless  me !  what  rashness  and  folly  to 
surprise  me  so !     But,  hush  !  my  mother — 
Re-enter  MRS. SEALAND, CIMBERTON  and  PHILLIS. 

Mrs.  S.  How  now,  what's  the  matter? 

Luc.  Oh!  madam,  as  soon  as  you  left  the  room, 


my  uncle  fell  into  a  sudden  fit,  and — and — so  I  cried 
out  for  help  to  support  him,  and  conduct  him  to  his 
chamber.  [y°a  find  yourself? 

Mrs.  S.  That  was  kindly  done.  Alas !  sir,  how  do 

Myr.  Never  was  taken  in  so  odd  a  way  in  my 
life.  Pray,  lead  me — Oh!  I  was  talking  here — pray, 
carry  me — to  my  cousin  Cimberton's  young  lady — 
(Cimberton  and  Lucinda  lead  him  as  one  in  pain.) 

Cim.  Plague,  uncle,  you  will  pull  my  ear  oh". 

Luc.  Pray,  uncle,  you  will  squee/e  me  to  death. 

Mrs.S.  No  matter,  no  matter;  he  knows  not 
what  he  does.  Come,  sir,  shall  I  help  you  out? 

Myr.  By  no  means;  I'll  trouble  nobody  but  my 
young  cousins  here.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Charing  Cross. 
Enter  SEALAND  and  HUMPHREY. 

Seal.  I  am  very  glad,  Mr.  Humphrey,  that  you 
agree  with  me,  that  it  is  for  our  common  good  I 
should  look  thoroughly  into  this  matter. 

Hum.  I  am,  indeed,  of  that  opinion  ;  for  there  is 
no  artifice,  nothing  concealed  in  our  family,  which, 
ought  in  justice  to  be  known.  I  need  not  desire  you, 
sir,  to  treat  the  lady  with  care  and  respect. 

Seal.  Master  Humphrey,  I  shall  not  be  rude,  tho' 
I  design  to  be  a  little  abrupt,  and  come  into  the  mat 
ter  at  once,  to  see  how  she  will  bear  upon  a  surprise. 

Hum.  That's  the  door :  sir,  I  wish  you  success. 

[Exit. 

Seal.  (Knocks.)  I'll  carry  this  matter  with  an  air 
of  authority,  to  inquire,  though  I  make  an  errand  to 
begin  discourse.  (Knocks  again.) 
Enter  a  Footboy. 
So,  young  man,  is  your  lady  within? 

Boy.  Alack !  sir,  I  am  but  a  country  boy ;  I  don't 
know  whether  she  is  or  noa ;  but,  an'  you'll  stay  a 
bit,  I'll  go  and  ask  the  gentlewoman  that's  with  her. 

Seal.  Why,  sirrah,  though  you  are  a  country  boy, 
you  can  see,  can't  yon?  you  know  whether  she  is 
at  home  when  you  see  her,  don't  you  ? 

Soy.  Nay,  nay  ;  I'm  not  such  a  country  lad,  nei 
ther,  master,  to  think  she  is  at  home  because  I  see 
her;  I  have  been  in  town  but  a  month,  and  I  lost 
one  place  already  for  believing  my  own  eyes. 

SeaL  Why,  sirrah,  have  you  learned  to  lie  already  ? 

Boy.  Ah !  master,  things  that  are  lies  in  the  coun 
try  are  not  lies  at  London ;  I  begin  to  know  my  bu 
siness  a  little  better  than  so  ;  but,  an'  you  please  to 
walk  in,  I'll  call  a  gentlewoman  to  you  that  can  tell 
you  for  certain ;  she  can  make  bold  to  ask  my  lady 
herself.  [dare  not  say  so. 

Seal.  Oh !  then,  she  is  within,  I  find,  though  you 

Boy.  Nay,  nay;  that's  neither  here  nor  there; 
what's  matter  whether  she  is  within  or  no,  if  she  has 
not  a  mind  to  see  anybody  ? 

Seal.  I  can't  tell,  sirrah,  whether  you  are  arch  or 
simple  ;  but,  however,  get  me  a  direct  answer,  and 
here's  a  shilling  for  you.  [can  do  for  you. 

Boy.  Will  you  plea&e  to  walk  in?  I'll  see  what  I 

Seal.  I  see  you  will  be  fit  for  your  business  in 
time,  child ;  but  I  expect  to  meet  with  nothing  but 
extraordinaries  in  such  a  house.  [Pray,  walk  in. 

Boy.  Such  a  house,  sir !  you  ha'n't  seen  it  yet, 

Seal.  Sir,  I'll  wait  upon  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Indiana's  House. 
Enter  ISABELLA    and  Footboy. 

Isa.  So,  Daniel,  what  news  with  you  .' 

Boy.  Madam,  there's  a  gentleman  below  wo.uld 
speak  with  my  ltdj. 


SCENE  3.] 

Isa.  Sirrah,  don't  you  know  Mr.  Bevil  yet? 

Boy.  Madam,  'tis  not  the  gentleman  who  come 
6 very  day  and  asks  for  you,  and  won't  go  in  till  hi 
knows  whether  you  are  with  her  or  no. 

Isa*  Ha !  that's  a  particular  I  did  not  know  be 
fore.  Well,  be  who  it  will,  let  him  come  up  to  me 

[Exit  Footboy 

Re-enter  Footboy,  with  SEALAND.    Isabella  look 
amazed. 

Seal.  Madam,  I  can't  blame  your  being  a  little  sur 
prised  to  see  a  perfect  stranger  make  a  visit,  and — 

Isa.  I  am,  indeed,  surprised.  I  see  he  does  no 
know  me.  (Aside.) 

Seal.  You  are  very  prettily  lodged  here,  madam 
in  troth,  you  seem  to  have  everything  in  plenty.  1 
thousand  a  year,  I  warrant  you,  upon  this  pretty 
nest  of  rooms,  and  the  dainty  one  within  them 
(A  side,  and  looks  about.) 

Isa.  Twenty  years,  it  seems,  have  less  effect  ii 
the  alteration  "of  a  man  of  thirty,  than  of  a  girl  o 
fourteen:  he's  almost  still  the  same.  How  shall  I 
contain  my  surprise  and  satisfaction  1  He  must  no 
know  me  yet.  (Aside.) 

Seal.  Madam,  I  hope  I  don't  give  you  any  dis 
turbance?  but  there  is  a  young  lady  here  with  whom 
I  have  a  particular  business  to  discourse;  and  I 
hope  she  will  admit  me  to  that  favour, 

Isa,  Why,  sir,  have  you  had  any  notice  concern 
ing  her?  I  wonder  who  could  give  it  you. 

Seal.  That,  madam,  is  fit  only  to  be  communi 
cated  to  herself. 

Isa.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  see  her;  you  shall  see 
her  presently,  sir ;  for  now  I  am  as  a  mother,  and 
will  trust  her  with  you.  [Exit. 

Seal.  As  a  mother !  right :  that's  the  old  phrase  for 
one  of  those  commode  ladies,  who  lend  out  beauty 
for  hire  to  young  gentlemen  that  have  pressing  oc 
casions.  But  here  comes  the  precious  lady  herself: 
in  troth,  a  very  sightly  woman  ! 

Enter  INDIANA. 

Ind.  I  am  told,  sir,  you  have  some  affair  that  re 
quires  your  speaking  with  me. 

Seal.  Yes,  madam.  There  came  to  my  hands  a 
bill  drawn  by  Mr.  Bevil,  which  is  payable  to-mor 
row  ;  and  he,  in  the  intercourse  of  business,  sent  it 
to  me,  who  have  cash  of  his,  and  desired  me  to  send 
a  servant  with  it ;  but  I  have  made  bold  to  bring 

Ind.  Sir,  was  that  necessary  1 

Seal.  No,  madam  ;  but,  to  be  free  with  yon,  the 
fame  of  yonrbeauty,  and  the  regard  which  Mr.Bevil 
is  a  little  too  well  known  to  have  for  you,  excited 
my  curiosity. 

Ind.  Too  well  known  to  have  for  me !  Your  sober 
appearance,  sir,  which  my  friend  described,  made 
me  expect  no  rudeness,  or  absurdity  at  least.  Who's 
there  1  Sir,  if  you  pay  the  money  to  a  servant,  'twill 
be  as  well. 

Seal.  Pray,  madam,  be  not  offended ;  I  came  hither 
on  an  innocent,  nay,  a  virtuous,  design;  and  if  you 
will  have  patience  to  hear  me,  it  may  be  as  useful 
to  you,  as  you  are  in  friendship  with  Mr.  Bevil,  as 
to  my  only  daughter,  whom  I  was  this  day  dis 
posing  of. 

Ind.  You  make  me  hope,  sir,  I  have  mistaken 
you :  I  am  .composed  again.  Be  free ;  say  on — what 
I  am  afraid  to  hear.  (Aside.) 

Seal.  I  feared,  indeed,  an  unwarranted  passion 
here ;  but  I  did  not  think  it  was  in  abuse  of  so 
worthy  an  object,  so  accomplished  a  lady,  as  your 
sense  and  mien  bespeak  :  but  the  youth  of  our  age 
care  not  what  merit  and  virtue  they  bring  to  shame, 
so  they  gratify— 

Ind.  Sir,  you  are  going  into  very  great  errors  ; 
but  as  you  :are  pleased  to  say  you  see  something  in 
me  that  has  changed,  at  least,  the  colour  of  your 
suspicions,  so  has  your  appearance  altered  mine, 
and  made  me  earnestly  attentive  to  what  has  any 
way  concerned  you  to  inquire  into  my  affairs  and 
character. 
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Seal,  How  sensibly,  with  what  an  air,  she  talks! 
(Aside.) 

Ind.  Good  sir,  be  seated,  and  tell  me  tenderly  — 


keep  all  your  suspicions  concerning  me  alive,  that 
3rou  may,  in  a  proper  and  prepared  way,  acquaint 
me  why  the  care  of  your  daughter  obliges  a  person 
of  your  seeming  worth  and  fortune  to  be  thus  in 
quisitive  about  a  wretched,  helpless,  friendless  — 
(weeps)  —  But  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  though  I  am  an 
orphan,  your  child  is  not  ;  and  your  concern  for  her, 
it  seems,  has  brought  you  hither.  I'll  be  com 
posed  :  pray,  go  on,  sir. 

Seal.  How  could  Mr.  Bevil  be  such  a  monster  to 
injure  such  a  woman? 

Ind.  No,  sir,  you  wrong  him  ;  he  has  not  injured 
me  :  my  support  is  from  his  bounty. 

Seal.  Bounty  !  when  gluttons  give  high  prices  for 
delicates,  they  are  prodigious  bountiful. 

Ind.  Still,  still  you  will  persist  in  that  error;  but 
my  own  fears  tell  me  all.  You  are  the  gentleman, 
I  suppose,  for  whose  happy  daughter  he  is  designed 
a  husband  by  his  good  father?  and  he  has,  perhaps, 
consented  to  the  overture  ;  and  he  is  to  be,  perhaps, 
this  night,  a  bridegroom. 

Seal.  I  own  he  was  intended  such  ;  but,  madam, 
on  your  account  I  arn  determined  to  defer  my 
daughter's  marriage  till  I  am  satisfied,  from  your 
own  month,  of  what  nature  are  the  obligations  you 
are  under  to  him. 

Ind.  His  actions,  sir,  his  eyes,  have  only  made 
me  think  he  designed  to  make  me  the  partner  of  his 
heart.  The  goodness  and  gentleness  of  his  demea 
nour  made  me  misinterpret  all  ;  'twas  my  own  hope, 
my  own  passion,  that  deluded  me.  He  never  made 
one  amorous  advance  to  me  ;  his  large  heart  and  be 
stowing  hand  have  only  helped  the  miserable  :  nor 
know  I  why,  but  from  his  mere  delight  in  virtue, 
that  I  have  been  his  care,  the  object  on  which  to 
indulge  and  please  himself  with  pouring  favours. 

Seal.  Madam,  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  I,  as 
well  as  yon,  am,  methinks,  afraid  of  entering  into 
the  matter  I  came  about  ;  but  'tis  the  same  thing  as 
if  we  had  talked  ever  so  distinctly  ;  he  ne'er  shall 
have  a  daughter  of  mine. 

Ind.  If  you  say  this  from  what  you  think  of  me, 
you  wrong  yourself  and  him.   Let  not  me,  miserable 
though  I  may  be,  do  injury  to  my  benefactor  :  no, 
sir,  my  treatment  ought  rather  to  reconcile  you  to 
his  virtues.     If  to  bestow,  without  a  prospect  of 
return  ;  if  to  delight  in  supporting  what  might,  per 
haps,  be  thought  an  object  of  desire,  with  no  other 
iew  than  to  be  her  guard  against  those  who  would 
not  be  so  disinterested  ;  if  these  actions,  sir,  can, 
in  a  careful  parent's.  eye,  commend  him  to  a  daugh 
er,  give  your's,  sir;  give  her  to  my  honest,  gener 
us  Bevil  !    What  have  I  to  do  but  sigh  and  weep, 
:o  rave,  run  wild,  a  lunatic  in  chains  ;  or  hid  in  dark 
ness,  mutter  in  distracted  starts  and  broken  accents 
my  strange,  strange  story  ! 
£eal.  Take  comfort,  madam. 
Ind.  All  my  comfort  must  be  to  expostulate  in 
madness,  to  relieve  with  frenzy  my  despair,  and 
shrieking  to  demand  of  fate  why,  why  was  I  born 
;o  such  a  variety  of  sorrows'? 
Seal.  If  I  have  been  the  least  occasion  — 
Ind.  No,  'twas  heaven's  high  will  I  should  be 
inch  :  to  be  plundered  in  my  cradle,  tossed  on  the 
eas,  and  even  there,  an  infant  captive,  to  lose  my 
mother,  hear  but  of  my  father,  to  be  adopted,  lose 
my  adopter,  then  plunged  again  in  worse  calamities. 
Seal.  An  infant  captive  ! 

Ind.  Yet,  then,  to  find  the  most  charming  of  man- 

ind  once  more  to  set  me  free  from  what  I  thought 

he  last  distress  ;  to  load  me  with  his  services,  his 

ounties,  and  his  favours  ;  to  support  my  very  life 

n  a  way  that  stole  my  very  soul  itself  from  me. 

Seal.  And  has  young  Bevil  been  this  worthy  man  1 

Ind.  Yet,  then  again,  this  very  man  to  take  ano- 

her,  without  leaving  me  the  right,  the  pretence,  of 

asing  my  fond  heart  with  tears  !  for,  oh  !  I  can't 
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reproach  him,  though  the  same  hand  that  raised  me 
to  this  height  now  throws  me  down  the  precipice. 

Seal.  Dear  lady,  oh  !  yet,  one  moment's  patience  ; 
my  heart  grows  full  with  your  affliction:  but  yet, 
there's  something  in  your  story  that  promises  relief, 
when  you  least  hope  it. 

Ind.  My  portion  here  is  bitterness  and  sorrow. 
Seal.  Do  not  think  so.     Pray,  answer  me  ;  does 
Bevil  know  your  name  and  family? 

Ind.  Alas!  too  well.  Oh!  could  I  be  any  other 
thing  than  what  I  am  !  I'll  tear  away  all  traces  of 
my  former  self,  my  liitle  ornaments,  the  remains  of 
my  first  state,  the  hints  of  what  I  ought  to  have 
been.  ( In  her  disorder  she  throws  away  her  bracelet, 
which  Sealand  takes  up,  and  looks  earnestly  at  it.) 

Seal.  Ha !  what's  this  ?  my  eyes  are  not  deceived ! 
It  is,  it  is  the  same ;  the  very  bracelet  which  I  be 
queathed  my  wife  at  our  last  mournful  parting. 

Ind.  What  said  you,  sir?  your  wife  !  Whither 
does  my  fancy  carry  me  ?  what  means  this  new-felt 
motion  at  my  heart?  And  yet,  again,  my  fortune 
but  deludes  me  ;  for  if  I  err  not,  sir,  your  name  is 
Sealand  ;  but  my  lost  father's  name  was — 

Seal.  Danvers,  was  it  not?  [family. 

Ind.  What  new  amazement!  that  is,  indeed,  my 
Seal.  Know,  then,  when  my  misfortunes  drove  me 
to  the  Indies,  for  reasons  too  tedious  now  to  men 
tion,  I  changed  my  name  of  Danvers  into  Sealand. 

Re-enter  ISABELLA. 

Isa.  If  there  yet  wants  an  explanation  of  your 
wonder,  examine  well  this  face;  your's  sir,  I  well 
remember.     Gaze  on,  and  read  in  me  your  sister 
Seal.  My  sister!  [Isabella. 

Isa.  But  here's  a  claim  more  tender  yet:  your 
Indiana,  sir,  your  long-lost  daughter. 
Seal.  Oh!  my  child,  my  child! 
Ind.  All-gracious  heaven!  is  it  possible?  do  I 
embrace  my  father? 

Seal.  And  do  I  hold  thee?  These  passions  are  too 
strong  for  utterance.  Rise,  rise,  my  child,  and  give 
my  tears  their  way.  OhJmysister!  (Embraces  Isa.) 
Isa.  Now,  dearest  niece,  if  I  have  wronged  thy 
noble  lover  with  too  bard  suspicions,  my  just  con 
cern  for  thee,  I  hope,  will  plead  my  pardon. 

Seal.  Oh  !  make  him,  then,  the  full  amends,  and 
he  yourself  the  messenger  of  joy  :  fly  this  instant : 
tell  him  all  these  wondrous  turns  of  Providence  in 
his  favour;  tell  him  I  have  now  a  daughter  to  be 
stow  which  he  no  longer  will  decline  ;  that  this  day 
he  still  shall  be  a  bridegroom  ;  nor  shall  a  fortune, 
the  merit  which  his  father  seeks,  be  wanting.  Tell 
him  the  reward  of  all  his  virtues  waits  on  his  ac 
ceptance.  [Exit  Isabella.]  My  dearest  Indiana 

Ind.  Have  I,  then,  at  last,  a  father's  sanction  on 
my  love  ?  his  bounteous  hand  to  give,  and  make  my 
heart  a  present  worthy  of  Bevil's  generosity? 

Seal.  Oh !  my  child,  how  are  our  sorrows  past 
o'erpaid  by  such  a  meeting !  Though  I  have  lost  so 
many  years  of  soft,  paternal  dalliance  with  thee,  ye' 
in  one  day  to  find  thee  thus,  and  thus  bestow  thee 
in  such  perfect  happiness,  is  ample,  ample  repara 
tion  ;  and  yet,  again,  the  merit  of  thy  lover — 

Ind.  Oh!  had  I  spirits  left  to  tell  you  of  hi 
actions,  the  pride,  the  joy  of  his  alliance,  sir,  woulc 
warm  your  heart,  as  he  has  conquered  mine. 

Seal.  How  laudable  is  love  when  born  of  virtue 
I  burn  to  embrace  him. 

Ind.  See,  sir,  my  aunt  already  has  succeeded 
and  brought  him  to  your  wishes. 
Re  enter  ISABELLA,  with  SIR  JOHN  BEVIL,  BEVIL 
MRS.  SEALAND,    CIMBERTON,   MYRTLE,   am 
LUCINDA. 

SirJ.  Where,  where's  this  scene  of  wonder?  Mr 
Sealand,  I  congratulate,  on  this  occasion,  our  mu 
tual  happiness.  Your  good  sister,  sir,  has,  witl 
the  story  of  your  daughter's  fortune,  tilled  us  wit! 
surprise  and  joy.  Now  all  exceptions  are  removed 
my  son  has  now  avowed  his  love,  and  turned  al 
former  jealousies  and  doubts  to  approbation  ;  and,  '. 
am  told ,  your  goodness  has  consented  to  reward  him 


Seal.  If,  sir,  a  fortune  equal  to  his  father's  hopes 
an  make  this  object  worthy  his  acceptance. 
Bevil.  I  hear  your  mention,  sir,  of  fortune  with 
leasure  only,  as  it  may  prove  the  means  to  recon- 
ile  the  best  of  fathers  to  my  love :  let  him  be  pro- 
ident,  but  let  me  be  happy.  My  ever  destined, 
uy  acknowledged  wife!  (Embraces  Indiana.) 

Ind.  Wife!  oh!  my  ever  loved,  my  lord,  my 
master. 

Sir  J.  I  congratulate  myself  as  well  as  you  that 
have  a  son  who  could,  under  such  disadvantages, 
discover  vour  great  merit. 

Seal.  Oh  !  Sir  John,  how  vain,  how  weak,  is  hu 
man  prudence !  what  care,  what  foresight,  what 
magination,  could  contrive  such  blest  events  to 
make  our  children  happy,  as  Providence,  in  one 
short  hour,  has  laid  before  us? 

Ciui.  I  am  afraid,  madam,  Mr.  Sealand  is  a  little 
too  busy  for  our  affair  ;  if  you  please,  we'll  take 
another  opportunity.  (To  Mrs.  Sealand.) 
Mrs.  S.  Let  us  have  patience,  sir. 
Cint.  But  we  make  Sir  Geoftry  wait,  madam. 
Myr.  Oh  !   sir,  I'm  not  in  haste.     {During  this, 
Bevil  presents  /  ucinda  to  Indiana.) 

Seal.  But  here,  here's  our  general  benefactor. 
Excellent  young  man  !  that  could  be  at  once  a  lover 
o  her  beauty,  and  a  parent  to  her  virtue! 

Bevil.  If  you  think  that  an  obligation,  sir,  give 
me  leave  to  overpay  myself  in  the  only  instance  that 
can  now  add  to  my  felicity,  by  begging  you  to  be- 
tow  this  lady  on  Mr.  Myrtle. 

Seal.  She  is  his,  without  reserve.  I  beg  he  may 
be  sent  for.  Mr.  Cimberlon,  notwithstanding  you 
never  had  my  consent,  yet  there  is,  since  I  saw 
you,  another  objection  to  your  marriage  with  my 
daughter. 

dm.  I  hope,  sir,  your  lady  has  concealed  nothing 
from  me? 

Seal.  Troth,  sir,  nothing  but  what  was  concealed 
from  myself;  another  daughter,  who  has  an  un 
doubted  title  to  half  my  estate. 

Cim.  How,  Mr.  Sealand?  why,  then,  if  half  Mrs. 
Lucinda's  fortune  is  gone,  you  can't  say  that  any  of 
my  estate  is  settled  upon  her :  I  was  in  treaty  for 
the  whole  ;  but  if  that's  not  to  be  come  at,  to  be  sure 
there  can  be  no  bargain.  Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  take  my  leave  of  your  good  lady,  my  cousin, 
and  beg  pardon  for  the  trouble  I  have  given  this  old 
gentleman. 

Myr.  That  you  have,  Mr.  Cimberton,  with  all  my 
heart.  (Discovers  himself.) 
All.  Mr.  Myrtle! 

Myr.  And  I  beg  pardon  of  the  whole  company 
that  I  assumed  the  person  of  Sir  Geoff'ry  only  to  be 
present  at  the  danger  of  this  lady's  being  disposed 
of;  and,  in  the  utmost  exigence,  to  assert  my  right 
to  her,  which,  if  her  parents  will  ratify,  as  they 
once  favoured  my  pretensions,  no  abatement  of  for 
tune  shall  lessen  her  value  for  me. 
Luc.  Generous  man ! 

Seal.  If,  sir,  you  can  overlook  the  injury  of  being 
in  treaty  with  one  who  has  meanly  left  her,  as  you 
have  generously  asserted  your  right  in  her,  she  is 
your's. 

Luc.  Mr.  Myrtle,  though  you  have  ever  had  my 
heart,  yet  now  I  find  I  love  you  more,  because  I 
deserve  you  less. 

Mrs.  S.  Well,  however,  I'm  glad  the  girl's  dis 
posed  of  any  way.  (Aside.) 

Bevil.  Myrtle,  no  longer  rivals  now,  but  brothers. 

Myr.  Dear  Bevil!  you  are  born  to  triumph  over 

me,  but  now  our  competition  ceases.     I  rejoice  in 

the  pre-eminence  of  your  virtue,  and  your  alliance 

adds  charms  to  Lucinda. 

Sir  J.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  set 
the  world  a  fair  example  ;  your  happiness  is  owing 
to  your  constancy  and  merit,  and  the  several  diffi 
culties  you  have  struggled  with  evidently  shew 
Whatever  the  gerfrous  mind  itself  denies, 
The  secret  care  of  Providence  supplies.     [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I.— SCENE  I-—A  Room  in  the  castle. 

FIGARO  and  SUSAN  discovered.    Figaro  measuring 

the  chamber. 

Fig.  Eighteen  feet  by  twenty-six  :  good. 

Susan.   What  art  thou  so  busy  about? 

Fig.  Measuring,  to  try  if  the  bed  our  noble  lord 
intends  to  give  us  will  stand  well  here. 

Susan.  In  this  chamber? 

Fig.  Yes. 
'    Susan.  I  won't  lie  in  this  chamber. 

Fig.  Why  so  ? 

Susan.  I  don't  like  it. 

Fig.  Your  reason. 

Susan.  What  if  I  have  no  reason  ?  What  if  I 
don't  choose  to  give  my  reason?  Thou  knowest 
how  our  generous  Count,  when  he,  by  thy  help,  ob 
tained  Rosina's  hand,  and  made  her  Countess  of 
Almaviva,  during  the  first  transports  of  love,  abo 
lished  a  certain  Gothic  right — 

Fig.  Of  sleeping  the  first  night  with  every  bride. 

Susan.  Which,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  he  could 
claim. 

Fig.  Know  it?  To  be  sure  I  do  ;  or  I  would  not 
have  married  even  my  charming  Susan  in  his  domain. 

Susan.  Tired  of  prowling  among  the  rustic  beau 
ties  of  the  neighbou  rhood,  he  returned  to  the  castle — 

Fig.  And  his  wife. 

Susan.  And  thy  wife.  Dost  thou  understand  me  ? 

Fig.  Perfectly  ! 

Susan.  And  endeavours,  secretly,  to  re-purchase 
from  her  a  right,  which  he  now  most  sincerely  re 
pents  he  ever  parted  with. 

Fig.  Most  gracious  penitent! 

Susan.  This  is  what  he  hints  to  me  every  instant ; 
and  this,  the  faithful  Basil,  the  honest  agent  of  his 
pleasures,  and  our  most  noble  music-mastfer,  every 
day  repeats  with  my  lesson. 

Fig.  Basil! 

Sitwtn.  Basil. 


i 

ple-j; 
Su 


Fig.  Indeed!  Well,  if  tough  ashen-plant,  or  snp- 

e-jack  twine  not  round  thy  lazy  sides,  rascal — 

usan.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Why,  wert  thou  ever  wise 
enough  to  imagine  that  the  portion  the  Count  intends 
to  give  us,  was  meant  as  a  reward  for  thy  services? 

Fig.  I  think  I  had  some  reason  to  hope  as  much. 

Susan.  Lord,  Lord !  what  great  fools  are  you  men 

Fig.  I  believe  so.  [of  wit! 

Susan.  I  am  sure  so. 

Fig.  Oh !  that  it  were  possible  to  deceive  this 
arch  deceiver,  this  lord  of  mine !  A  thousand  blun 
dering  boobies  have  had  art  enough  to  filch  a  wife 
from  the  side  of  her  sleeping,  simple,  unsuspecting 
spouse ;  and,  if  he  complained,  to  redress  his  in 
juries  with  a  cudgel :  but,  to  turn  the  tables  on  this 
poacher,  make  him  pay  for  a  delicious  morsel  he 
shall  never  taste,  infect  him  with  fears  for  his  own 
honour,  and — 

Susan.  (Bcllrings.)}Jar\f.\  my  lady  rings:  I  must 
run  ;  for  she  has  several  times  strictly  charged  me 
to  be  the  first  person  at  her  breakfast  the  morning 

Fig.  Why  the  first?  [of  my  marriage. 

Susan.  The  old  saying  tells  us,  that  it's  lucky  to 
a  neglected  wife  to  meet  a  young  bride  on  the  morn 
ing  of  her  wedding-day.  [Exit. 

Fig.  Ah  !  my  sweet  girl !  She's  an  angel !  Such 
wit,  such  grace,  and  so  much  prudence  and  mo 
desty,  too!  I'm  a  happy  fellow  ! — So,  Mr.  Basil,  is 
it  me,  rascal,  you  mean  to  practise  the  tricks  of 
your  trade  upon  1  I'll  teach  yon  to  put  your  spoon 
in  my  milk.  But,  hold!  a  moment's  reflection, 
friend  Figaro,  on  the  events  of  the  day  :  first,  thou 
must  promote  the  sports  and  feastings  already  pro 
jected,  that  appearances  may  not  cool,  but  that  thy 
marriage  may  proceed  with  greater  certainty ;  next, 
thou  must — Ha!  here  again? 
Enter  SUSAN,  with  the  Countess's  gown,  cap,  and 
riband,  in  her  hand. 

Susan.  It  wasn't  my  lady's  bell  j  she  has  left  her 
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room.  Methinks,  Figaro,  you  seem  very  indifferent 
>/  about  oar  wedding.    Why  aren't  you  gone  to  sum 
mon  the  bride-men  and  maids?  and  what's  become 
of  your  fine  plot  to  be  revenged  on  my  lord? 

Fig.  I'll  away  this  moment,  and  prepare  every 
thing.  Pr'ythee,  my  Susan,  give  me  one  kiss  before 
I  go  ;  'twill  quicken  my  wits,  and  lend  imagination 
a  new  impulse. 

Susan.  Oh  !  to  be  sure  '.  But,  if  I  kiss  my  lover 
to-day,  what  will  my  husband  say  to  me  to-morrow  1 
Psha!  Figaro,  when  wilt  thou  cease  to  trifle  thus 
from  morning  till  night? 

Fig.  \\  hen  I  may  trifle  from  night  till  morning, 
sweet  Susan.  [Exit. 

Susan.  Ah!  Figaro,  Figaro!  if  thou  provest  but 
as  loving  a  husband  as  thou  art  a  fond  lover,  thou'lt 
never  need  fear  the  proudest  lord  of  them  all.  I 
declare,  I  forget  what  I  came  for.  (Puts  the  gown  on 
the  arm-chair;  but  keeps  the  cap  and  riband  in  her 
hand.)  [F  shall  find  her. 

Page.  (Without.'}  Thank  you,  thankyou,  Figaro: 
Enter  the  Page,  running. 

Susan.  So,  master  Hannibal ;  what  do  you  want 
here? 

Page.  Oh !  my  dear,  dear,  pretty  Susan  !  I  have 
been  looking  for  you  these  two  hours. 

Susan.  "Well,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me,  now 
you  have  found  me? 

Page.  How  does  your  beauteous  lady  do,  Susan? 

Susan.  Very  well. 

Page.  Do  you  know,  Susan,  my  lord  is  going  to 
send  me  back  to  my  papa  and  mamma? 

Susan.   Poor  child  ! 

Page.  Child,  indeed !  umph!  And,  if  my  charm 
ing  god-mother,  your  dear  lady,  cannot  obtain  my 
pardon,  I  shall  soon  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
your  company,  Susan. 

Susan.  Upon  my  word  !  You  are  toying  all  day 
long  with  Agnes,  and  fancy  yourself,  moreover,  in 
love  with  my  lady,  and  then  come  to  tell  me  you 
shall  be  deprived  of  my  company.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Page.  Agnes  is  good-natured  enough  to  listen  to 
me  ;  and  that  is  more  than  you  are,  Susan  ;  for  all  I 
love  you  so. 

Susan.  Love  me  !    Why,  you  amorous  little  vil 
lain,  you  are  in  love  with  every  woman  you  meet. 
;  Page.  So  I  am,  Susan,  and  I  can't  help  it.     If 

nobody  is  by,  I  swear  it  to  the  trees,  the  waters, 
arid  the  winds  ;  nay,  to  myself.  Oh  !  how  sweet  are 
the  words  woman,  maiden,  and  love,  in  my  ears ! 

Susan.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  he's  bewitched.  And  what 
is  the  Count  going  to  send  you  from  the  castle  for? 

Page.  Last  night,  you  must  know,  he  caught 
me  with  Agnes,  in  her  room:  "Begone,"  said  he, 

Susan.  Little  what?  ["thou  little — " 

Page.  Lord !  he  called  me  such  a  name,  I  can't 
for  shame  repeat  it  before  a  woman.  I  dare  never 
meet  his  face  again.  [room? 

Susan.  And,  pray,  whatwere  you  doing  in  Agnes's 

Page.  Teaching  her  her  part. 

Susan.  Her  part? 

Page.  Yes  ;  the  love-scene,  you  know,  she  is  to 
act  in  the  comedy  this  evening. 

Susan.  (Aside.)  Which  my  lord  would  choose  to 
teach  her  himself. 

Page.  Agnes  is  very  kind,  Susan. 

Susan.  Well,  well;  I'll  tell  the  Countess  what 
you  say.  But  you  are  a  little  more  circumspect  in 
her  presence. 

Page.  Ah  !  Susan,  she  is  a  divinity.  How  noble 
is  her  manner!  her  very  smiles  are  awful ! 

Susan.  That  is  to  say,  you  can  take  what  liberties 
you  please  with  such  people  as  me. 

Page.  Oh  !  how  do  I  envy  thy  happiness,  Susan  ! 
Always  near  her  ;  dressing  her  every  morning  ;  un 
dressing  her  every  evening;  putting  her  to  bed; 
touching  her;  looking  at  her  ;  speaking  to — What  is 
it  thou  hast  got  there,  Susan? 

Susan.  It  is  the  fortunate  riband  of  the  happy 


cap,  which,  at  night,  enfolds  the  auburn  ringlets  of 
the  beauteous  Countess.  [it. 

Page.  Give  it  me  :  nay,  give  it  me ;  I  will  have 

Susan.  But,  I  say,  you  shaVt.  (  Tlie  Page  snatches 
it.)  Oh  !  my  riband. 

Page.  Be  as  angry  as  thou  wilt,  but  thou  shalt 
never  have  it  again  ;  thou  shouldst  have  one  of  my 
eyes  rather. 

Susan.  I  can  venture  to  predict,  young  gentle 
man,  that,  three  or  four  years  hence,  thou  wilt  be 
one  of  the  most  deceitful,  veriest  knaves — 

Page.  If  thou  dost  not  hold  thy  tongue,  Susan,. 
I'll  kiss  thee  into  the  bargain. 

Susan.  Kiss  me  !  Don't  come  near  me,  if  thou 
lovest  thy  ears.  I  say,  beg  my  lord  to  forgive  you, 
indeed.  No,  I  assure  you. 

Count  A.  (Without.)  Jaques  ! 

Page.  Ah  !  I'm  undone  !  Tis  the  Count  himself, 
and  there's  no  way  out  of  this  room.     Lord,  Lord! 
what  will  become  of  me7  (Hides  himself.) 
Enter  COUNT  ALMAVIVA. 

Count  A.  So,  my  charming  Susan,  have  I  found 
thee  at  last?  But  thou  seemest  frightened,  my 
little  beauty.  [and  find  you  here. 

Susan.  Consider,  my  lord,  if  anybody  should  come 

Count  A.  That  would  be  rather  mal  apropos ;  but 
there's  no  great  danger.  (Offers  to  kiss  Susan.) 

Susan.  Fie,  rny  lord! 

Count  A.  Thouknowest,  my  charming  Susan,  the 
king  has  done  me  the  honour  to  appoint  me  ambas 
sador  to  the  court  of  Paris.  I  shall  take  Figaro 
with  me,  and  give  him  a  very  excellent  post;  and, 
as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wife  to  follow  her  husband,  I 
may  then  be  as  happy  as  I  could  wish. 

Susan.  I  really  don't  understand  you,  my  lord.  I 
thought  your  affection  for  my  lady,  whom  you  took 
so  much  pains  to  steal  from  her  old  guardian,  and 
for  love  of  whom  you  generously  abolished  a  certain 
vile  privilege — 

Count  A.  For  which  all  the  young  girls  are  very 
sorry,  are  they  not?  [I  say — 

Susan.  No,  indeed,  my  lord.   I  thought,  my  lord, 

Count  A.  Pr'ythee,  say  no  more,  my  sweet  Susan,, 
but  promise  thou  wilt  meet  me  to-night  in  the  gar 
den  ;  and  be  certain,  if  thou  wilt  but  grant  me  this 
small  favour,  nothing  thou  canst  ask  shall  ever — 

Basil.  (  Without.)  He  is  not  in  his  own  apartment. 

Count  A.  Heavens!  here's  somebody  coming ;. 
and  this  infernal  room  has  but  one  door.  Where 
can  I  hide?  Is  there  noplace  here?  (The  Count 
runs  behind  the  arm-chair:  Susan  keeps  between  him 
and  the  Page,  who  steals  away  as  the  Count  advances, 
leaps  into  the  arm-chair,  and  is  covered  over  with  the 
Countess's  gown  by  Susan. ) 

Enter  BASIL. 

Basil.  Ah  !  Susan,  good  morrow.  Is  my  lord  the 
Count  here? 

Susan.  Here?  what  should  he  be  here  for? 

Basil.  Nay,  there  would  be  no  miracle  in  it,  if  he 
were  ;  would  there,  eh,  gentle  Susan?  [honest. 

Susan.  It  would  be  a  greater  miracle  to  see  you 

Basil.  Figaro  is  in  search  of  him. 

Susan.  Then  he  is  in  search  of  the  man  who  wishes 
most  to  injure  him — yourself  excepted. 

Basil.  It  is  strange  that  a  man  should  injure  the 
husband  by  obliging  the  wife. 

Count  A.  (Peeping.)  I  shall  hear  now  how  well 
he  pleads  my  cause. 

Basil.  For  my  part,  marriage  being  of  all  serious 
things  the  greatest  farce,  I  imagined — 

Susan.  All  manner  of  wickedness. 

Basil.  That  though  you  are  obliged  to  fast  to-day, 
you  might  be  glad  to  feed  to-morrow  ;  grace  being 
iirst  duly  said.  [your  vile  principles. 

Susan.  Begone,  and  don't  shock  my  ears  with 

Basil.  Yes,  my  pretty  Susan  ;  but  you  must  not 
suppose  I  am  the  dupe  of  these  tine  appearances  :  I 
know  it  isn't  Figaro  who  is  the  great  obstacle  to 
my  lord's  happiness  ;  but  a  certain  beardless  Page, 
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whom  I  surprised  here  yesterday  looking  for  you, 
as  I  entered. 

Susan.  I  wish  you'd  begone,  you  wicked  devil. 

Basil.  Wicked  devil !  Ah!  one  is  a  wicked  devil 
for  not  shutting  one's  eyes. 
/    Susan.  I  wish  you'd  begone,  I  tell  you. 

Basil.  Wasn't  it  for  you  that  he  wrote  the  song, 
which  he  goes  chanting  up  and  down  the  house  at 
every  instant? 

Susan.  Oh  !  yes,  for  me,  to  be  sure. 

Basil.  I'm  sure  it  was  either  for  you  or  your  lady. 

Susan.  What  next  ? 

Basil.  Why,  really,  when  he  sits  at  table,  he  does 
cast  certain  very  significant  glances  towards  a  beau 
teous  Countess,  who  shall  be  nameless.  But  let  him 
beware.  If  my  lord  catches  him  at  his  tricks,  he'll 
make  him  dance  without  music. 

Susan.  Nobody  but  such  a  wicked  creature  as 
you,  could  ever  invent  such  scandalous  tales  to  the 
ruin  of  a  poor  youth,  who  lias,  unhappily,  fallen 
into  his  lordship's  displeasure. 

Basil.  I  invent!  Why,  it's  in  everybody's  mouth. 

Count  A.  (Discovers  himself,  and  comes  forward.) 
How?  in  everybody's  mouth? 

Basil.  Zounds  !— 

Count  A.  Run,  Basil ;  let  him  have  fifty  pistoles 
and  a  horse  given  him,  and  be  sent  back  to  his 
friends  instantly.  [to  speak  of — 

Basil.  I'm  very  sorry,  my  lord,  that  I  happened 

Susan.  Oh,  oh  !  I  am  quite  suffocated. 

Count  A.  Let  us  seat  her  in  this  great  chair, 
Basil :  quick,  quick. 

Susan.  This  wicked  fellow  has  ruined  the  poor 
boy.  No,  no  ;  I  won't  sit  down  :  I  always  faint  best 
standing. 

Basil.  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  what  I  said  was 
only  meant  to  sound  Susan. 

Count  A.  No  matter;  he  shall  depart :  a  little  wan 
ton,  impudent  rascal,  that  I  meet  at  every  turning! 
No  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  I  surprised  him  with 

Basil.  Agnes?  [the  gardener's  daughter. 

Count  A.  In  her  very  bed-chamber. 

Susan.  Where  my  lord  happened  to  have  busi 
ness  himself. 

Count  A.  Hem!  I  was  going  there  to  seek  her 
father,  Antonio,  my  drunken  gardener :  I  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  waited  some  time  ;  at  last  Agnes 
came,  with  confusion  in  her  countenance  :  I  entered, 
cast  a  look  round;  and,  perceiving  a  kind  of  long 
cloak,  or  curtain,  or  some  such  thing,  approached  ; 
and,  without  seeming  to  take  the  least  notice,  drew 
it  gently  aside,  thus.  Eh  !  (Afjproaches  the  arm 
chair,  and  draws  aside  the  gown  that  hides  the  Page.') 

Basil.  Zounds!  Susan — 

Count  A.  Why,  this  is  a  better  trick  than  t'other. 

Basil.  Worth  ten  of  it.  No  ;  I  won't  sit  down  : 
I  faint  best  standing.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Count  A.  And  so,  it  was  to  receive  this  pretty 
youth  that  you  were  so  desirous  of  being  alone. 
And  you,  you  little  villain,  what,  you  don't  intend 
to  mend  your  manners,  then?  But,  forgetting  all 
respect  for  your  friend  Figaro,  and  for  the  Countess, 
your  god-mother,  likewise,  you  are  endeavouring 
here  to  seduce  her  favourite  woman  !  I,  however, 
shall  not  suffer  Figaro,  a  man  whom  I  esteem  sin 
cerely,  to  fall  the  victim  of  such  deceit.  Did  this 
imp  enter  with  you,  Basil? 

Basil.  No,  my  lord. 

Susim.  There's  neither  victim  nor  deceit  in  the 
case,  my  lord  :  he  was  here  when  you  entered. 

Count  A.  I  hope  that's  false  ;  his  greatest  enemy 
couldn't  wish  him  so  much  mischief. 

Susan.  Knowing  that  you  were  angry  with  him, 
the  poor  boy  came  running  to  me,  begging  me  to 
solicit  my  lady  in  his  favour,  in  hopes  she  might 
engage  you  to  forgive  him;  but  was  so  terrified 
when  he  heard  you  coming,  that  he  hid  himself  in 
the  great  chair.  [as  I  came  in. 

Count  A ,  A  likely  story !   I  sat  down  in  it  as  soon 


Page.  Yes,  my  lord;  but  I  was  then  trembling 
behind  it.  [hind  it  when  Basil  entered. 

Count  A.  That's  false  again;  for  I  hid  myself  be- 

Page.  Pardon  me,  my  lord ;  but,  as  you  ap 
proached,  I  returned,  and  crouched  down  as  you 
now  see  me. 

Count  A.  It's  a  little  serpent  that  glides  into 
every  cranny.  And  he  has  been  listening,  too,  to 
our  discourse.  [hear  a  word. 

Page.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  did  all  I  could  not  to 

Count  A.  (To  Susan.)  There  is  no  Figaro,  no 
husband  I'or  you,  however. 

Basil.  (  To  Page.)  Somebody's  coming :  get  down. 

Enter  the,  COUNTESS,  FIGARO,  AGNES,  PEDRO,  and 
Servants ;  Figaro  carrying  the  nuptial  cap. 

Count  A.  (Plucks  the  Page  from  the  arm-chair.) 
What,  would  you  continue  crouching  there  befors 
the  whole  world? 

Fig.  We  are  come,  my  lord,  to  beg  a  favour, 
which,  we  hope,  for  your  lady's  sake,  you  will  grant. 
(Aside  to  Susan.)  Be  sure  to  second  what  I  say. 

Susan.  (Aside  to  Fig.)  It  will  end  in  nothing. 

Fig.  (Aside to Sus.)  No  matter;  let's  try,  at  least. 

Countess.  You  see,  my  lord,  I  arri  supposed  to 
have  a  much  greater  degree  of  influence  with  you 
than  I  really  possess.  [,you' 

Count  A.  Oh  !  no,  madam ;  not  an  atom,  I  assure 

Fig.  (Presenting  the  cap  to  the  Count.)  Our  pe 
tition  is,  that  the  bride  may  have  the  honour  of 
receiving  from  our  worthy  lord's  hand  this  nuptial 
cap,  ornamented  with  half-blown  roses,  and  white 
ribands,  symbols  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions. 

Count  A.  (Aside.)  Do  they  mean  to  laugh  at  met 

Countess.  Let  me  beg,  my  lord,  you  will  not  denj 
their  request;  in  the  name  of  that  love  you  once 

Count  A.  And  have  still,  madam.       [had  for  me. 

Fig.  Join  with  me,  my  friends. 

All.  My  lord,  my  lord — 

Count  A.  Well,  well;  I  consent.  (Gives  Susan 
the  cap.)  Remember  the  garden.  (Aside.) 

Fig.  Look  at  her,  my  lord  :  never  could  a  more 
beauteous  bride  better  prove  the  greatness  of  the 
sacrifice  you  have  made.  [lordship's  virtues. 

Susan.  Oh!   don't  speak  of  my  beauty,  but  his 

Count  A.  (Aside.)  My  virtues!  Yes,  yes ;  I  see, 
they  understand  each  other. 

Agnes.  (Pointing  to  the  Page.)  Have  you  for 
given  what  happened  yesterday,  my  lord? 

Count  A.  Hush  ! 

Fig.  (To  the  Page.)  What's  the  matter,  young 
Hannibal  the  brave?  What  makes  you  so  silent? 

Susan.  He's  sorrowful,  because  my  lord  is  going 
to  send  him  from  the  castle. 

All.  Oh!  my  lord— 

Countess.  Let  me  beg  you  will  forgive  him. 

Count  A.  He  does  not  deserve  to  be  forgiven. 

Countess.  Consider,  he  is  so  young. 

Count  A.  (Aside.)  Not  so  young,  perhaps,  as  yon 
suppose,  [right  to  pardon. 

Page.  My  lord  certainly  has  not  ceded  away  the 

Susan.  And,  if  he  had,  that  would  certainly  be 
the  first  he  would  secretly  endeavour  to  reclaim. 

Count  A.  No  doubt,  no  doubt. 

Page.  My  conduct,  my  lord,  may  have  been  in 
discreet  ;  but  I  can  assure  your  lordship,  that  the 
least  word  shall  never  pass  my  lips — 

Count  A.  Enough,  enough  :  since  everybody  begs 
for  him,  I  must  grant.  I  shall,  moreover,  give  him 
a  company  in  my  regiment. 

All.  Oh  !  my  lord. 

Count  A.  But  on  condition,  that  he  depart  to-day, 
for  Catalonia,  to  join  the  corps. 

All,  Oh  !  my  lord— 

Fig.  To-morrow,  my  lord  ? 

Count  A.  To-day.  It  shall  be  so.  (To  the  Page.) 
Take  leave  of  your  god-mother,  and  beg  her  pro 
tection.  (The  Page  kneels  to  the  Countess.) 

Fig.  Go,go,child;  ^o.^Pushesthe  Page  forward.) 
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Countess.  (  With  great  emotion.)  Since  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  leave  for  you  to  remain  here  to 
day,  depart,  young  man,  and  follow  the  noble  career 
which  lies  before  you.  Go,  where  fortune  and  glory 
call.  Be  obedient,  polite,  and  brave,  and  be  certain 
we  shall  take  part  in  your  prosperity.  (Raises  him.) 

Count  A.  You  seem  agitated,  madam. 

Countess.   How  can  1  help  it,  recollecting  the 

Eerils  to  which  his  youth  must  be  exposed?  He 
as  been  bred  in  the  same  house  with  me,  is  of  the 
same  kindred,  and  is,  likewise,  my  god-son. 

Count  A.  (Aside.)  Basil,  I  see,  was  in  the  right. 
(To  the  Page.)  Go ;  kiss  Susan,  for  the  last  time. 

Fig.  No,  there's  no  occasion  for  kissing,  my  lord  ; 
he'll  return  in  the  winter  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  he 
may  kiss  me.  The  scene  must  now  be  changed,  my 
delicate  youth  :  you  must  not  run  up  stairs  and  down 
into  the  women's  chambers,  play  at  hunt-the-slip 
per,  steal  cream,  suck  oranges,  and  live  upon  sweet 
meats.  Instead  of  that,  zounds !  you  must  look 
bluff';  tan  your  face;  handle  your  musket;  turn  to 
the  right ;  wheel  to  the  left;  and  march  to  glory — 
that  is,  if  you're  not  stopped  short  by  a  bullet. 

Susan.  Fie!  Figaro. 

Countess.  What  a  prophecy  ! 

Fig.  Were  I  a  soldier,  I'd  make  some  of  them 
scamper.  But.  come,  come,  my  friends,  let  us 
prepare  our  feast  against  the  evening. 

Count  A.  Well,  much  diversion  to  you  all,  my 
friends.  (Going.) 

Countess.  You  will  not  leave  us,  my  lord. 

Count  A.  I  am  undressed,  you  see. 

Countess.  We  shall  see  nobody  but  ourown  people. 

Count  A .  I  must  do  what  you  please.  Wait  for 
me  in  the  study,  Basil.  I  shall  make  out  his  com 
mission  immediately.  [Exeunt  all  but  Fig.  and  Page. 

Fig.  (Retains  the  Page.)  Come,  come;  let  us 
study  our  parts  well  for  the  play  in  the  evening  :  I 
dare  say,  you  know  no  more  of  your's,  than  Agnes 
does  of  her's. 

Page.  You  forget,  Figaro,  that  I  am  going. 

Fig.  And  you  wish  to  stay  ? 

Page.  Ah !  yes. 

Fig.  Follow  my  advice,  and  so  thou  shall. 

Page.  How,  how? 

Fig.  Make  no  murmuring,  but  clap  on  your  boots, 
and  seem  to  depart ;  gallop  as  far  as  the  farm,  re 
turn  to  the  castle  on  foot ;  enter  by  the  back  way  ; 
and  hide  yourself,  till  1  can  come  to  you,  in  the 
lodge  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden;  you  will  find 
pretty  Agnes  thereabouts.  [you  know. 

Page.  Ay,   and  then  I  may  teach  her  her  part, 

Fig.  Yes,  you  have  no  objection  to  that,  I  sup 
pose.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II.— Sou NE  I.— The  Countess's  Bed-chamber. 

The  COUNTESS  seated  at  her  toilet,  and  SUSAN, 
waiting,  discovered. 

Countess.  Shut  the  door.  And  so,  the  Page  was 
hid  behind  the  great  chair? 

Susan.  Yes,  madam. 

Countess.  But  how  did  he  happen  to  be  in  your 
room,  Susan? 

Susan.  The  poor  boy  came  to  beg  I  would  prevail 
on  you  to  obtain  his  pardon  of  my  lord  the  Count. 

Countess.  But  why  did  not  he  cometo  me  himself? 
I  should  not  have  refused  him  a  favour  of  that  kind. 

Susan.  Bashfulness,  madam.  "All!  Susan,  (said 
he,)  she  is  a  divinity  !  How  noble  is  her  manner  ! 
Her  very  smiles  are  awful." 

Countess.  Is  that  true,  Susan? 

Susan.  Can  you  doubt  it,  madam  ?  [tectiou. 

Countess.   I  have  always  afforded  him  my  pro- 

Susan.  Had  you,  madam,  but  seen  him  snatch  the 
riband  from  me! 

Countess.  (Rising.)  Psha !  enough  of  this  non 
sense.  And  so,  my  lord  the  Count  endeavours  to 
seduce  you,  Susan? 

Susan.  Ob  !  no,  indeed;  madnm,  he  does  not  give 
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himself  the  trouble  to  seduce  ;  he  endeavours  to 
purchase  me;  and,  because  I  refuse  him,  will  cer 
tainly  prevent  my  marriage  with  Figaro. 

Countess.  Fear  nothing.  We  shall  have  need, 
however,  of  a  little  artifice,  perhaps;  in  the  exe 
cution  of  which,  Figaro's  assistance  may  not  be 
amiss.  [is  gone  a  coursing. 

Susan.  He'll  be  here,  madam,  as  soon  as  my  lord 

Countess.  Your  lord  is  an  ungrateful  man,  Su 
san  !  an  ungrateful  man  !  Open  the  window  ;  I  am 
stifled  for  want  of  air.  Vows,  protestations,  and 
tenderness,  are  all  forgotten.  My  love  offends,  my 
caresses  disgust  :  his  own  infidelities  must  be  over 
looked,  yet  my  conduct  must  be  irreproachable. 

Susan.  (Looking  out  ofthewindow.)  Yonder  goes 
my  lord,  with  all  his  grooms  and  greyhounds. 

Countess.  To  divert  himself  with  hunting  a  poor, 
timid,  harmless  hare  to  death.   This,  however,  will 
ive  us  time  to  —  (Knocking  at  the  door.)    Some 

dy  is  at  the  door,  Susan. 

Enter  FIGARO. 

Countess.  Well,  Figaro,  you've  heard  of  my  lord 
the  Count's  designs  on  vour  fair  bride. 
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Fig.  Oh!  yes,  my  lady.  There  was  nothing  very 
surprising  in  the  news.  My  lord  sees  a  sweet, 
young,  lovely  angel,  and  wishes  to  have  her:  can 
anything  be  more  natural?  I  wish  the  very  same. 

Cmmtess.  I  don't  find  it  so  very  pleasant,  Figaro. 

Fig.  He  endeavours  to  overturn  the  schemes  of 
those  who  oppose  his  wishes ;  and  in  this  he  only 
follows  the  example  of  the  world :  I  will  endea 
vour  to  do  the  same  by  him ;  and  first,  my  scheme 
requires  that  you  dress  up  the  Page  in  your  clothes, 
my  dear  Susan  :  he  is  to  be  your  representative  in 
the  design  I  have  plotted. 

Countess.  The  Page ! 

Susan.  He  is  gone. 

Fig.  Is  he?  Perhaps  so  ;  but  a  whistle  from  me 
will  bring  him  back.  [trivances — 

Susan.  So,  now  Figaro's  happy  ;  plots  and  con- 

Fig.  Two,  three,  four,  at  a  time !  Embarrassed, 
involved,  perplexed!  Leave  me  to  unravel  them. 
I  was  born  to  thrive  in  courts. 

Susan.  I've  heard  the  trade  of  a  courtier  is  not  so 
difficult  as  some  pretend. 

Fig.  Ask  for  everything  that  falls,  seize  every 
thing  in  your  power,  and  accept  everything  that's 
offered  ;  there's  the  whole  art  and  mystery  in  three 
words.  [guised  Page. 

Countess.  But  should  my  lord  discover  the  dis- 

Susa?t.  He'll  only  give  him  a  smart  lecture,  and 
that  will  do  his  boyish  vanity  no  harm. 

Countess.  And,  in  truth,  it  deserves  a  little  mor 
tification.  Well,  next  for  the  Count,  Figaro. 

Fig.  Permit  me,  madam,  to  manage  him.  And 
first,  the  better  to  secure  my  property,  I  shall  be 
gin  by  making  him  dread  the  loss  of  his  own :  to 
which  end,  an  anonymous  letter  must  be  sent,  in 
forming  him,  that  a  gallant  (meaning  to  profit  by 
his  neglect  and  absence)  is  at  present  with  his  beau 
teous  Countess ;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  the  thing 
is.  already  done,  madam. 

Countess.  How  ?  Have  you  dared  to  trifle  thus 
with  a  woman  of  honour? 

Fig.  Oh!  madam,  it  is  only  with  a  woman  of 
honour  I  should  presume  to  take  a  liberty  like  this; 
lest  my  joke  should  happen  to  prove  a  reality. 

Countess.  You  don't  want  an  agreeable  excuse 
for  your  plot,  Figaro.  Though  I  hardly  know  how 
to  give  into  it.  (Aside.) 

Fig.  If  you  please,  madam,  I'll  go  and  send  the 
Page  hither  to  be  dressed.  We  must  not  lose  a 
moment.  [Exit. 

Countess.  (Examining  her  head-dress  in  the  look 
ing-glass.)  What  a  hideous  cap  this  is,  Susan! 
it's  quite  awry.  This  youth  who  is  coining — 

Susan.  Ah !  madam,  your  beauty  needs  not  the 
addition  ot'  art  in  his  eyes. 

Countess.  I  assure  you,  Snsan,  I  shall  be  very 
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severe  with  him :  I  shall  tell  him  of  all  the  com 
plaints  I  hear  against  him. 

Susan.  Oh !  yes,  madam ;  I  can  see  you  will  scold 
him  heartily. 

Countess.  What  do  you  say,  Susan? 

Susan.  (Goes  to  the  chamber  door.)  Come,  come 
in,  Mister  Soldier. 

Enter  the  Page. 

Page.  Urn!     (Aside.) 

Countess.  Well,  young  gentleman  !  (Aside  to 
Susan.)  How  innocent  he  looks,  Susan! 

Susan.  And  how  bashful,  madam !  (Aside  to  the 
Countess.) 

Countess.  Have  you  reflected  on  the  duties  of 
your  new  profession  ? 

Susan.  (Aside  to  the  Page.)  Ay,  ay,  young  rake, 
I'll  tell  all  I  know.  (Returns  to  the  Countess.)  Ob 
serve  his  downcast  eyes,  madam,  and  long  eye 
lashes.  (Aside  to  the  Page.}  Hypocrite,  I'll  tell— 

Countess.  Nay,  Hannibal,  don't  be  terrified.  I— 
Come  nearer.  [vance,  modesty. 

Susan.  (Pushing  him  towards  the  Countess.)   Ad- 
Countess.  Poor  youth,  he's  quite  affected.     I'm 
not  angry  with  you  ;  I  was  only  going  to  speak  to 
you  on  the  duties  of  a  soldier.     Why  do  you  seem 
so  sorrowful  ? 

Page.  Alas!  madam,  I  may  well  be  sorrowful; 
being,  as  I  am,  obliged  to  leave  a  lady  so  gentle, 
and  so  kind, — 

Susan.  And  so  beautiful. 

Page.  Ah  !  yes. 

Susan.  (Mimicking.)  Ah!  yes.  Come,  let  me 
try  on  otae  of  my  gowns  upon  you.  Come  here, 
let's  measure  :  I  declare  the  little  villain  is  not  so 

Page.  Urn.  [tall  as  I  am. 

Susan.  Turn  about ;  let  me  untie  your  cloak. 

Countess.  But  suppose  anybody  should  come? 

Susan.  Dear,  my  lady,  we  are  not  doing  any 
harm  ;  I'll  lock  the  door,  however,  for  fear.  Well*! 
have  you  nothing  to  say  to  my  beauteous  lady,  and 
your  charming  god-mother? 

Page.  Oh  !  yes  ;  that  I  am  sure  I  shall  love  her 
as  long  as  I  live. 

Countess.  Esteem,  you  mean,  Hannibal. 

Page.  Ye — ye — yes  ;  esteem,  I  should  have  said. 

Susan.  (Laughs.)  Yes,  yes;  esteem !  The  poor 
youth  overflows  with  esteem,  and  attection,  and — 

Page.  Urn  !     (Aside  to  Susan.) 

Susan.  Now,  let  us  try  whether  one  of  my  caps — 

Countess.  There's  a  close  cap  of  mine  lies  on  my 
dressing-table.  [Exit  Susan.]  Is  your  commis 
sion  made  out? 

Page.  Oh  !  yes,  madam,  and  given  me:  here  it 
is.  (Presents  his  commission  to  the  Countess.) 

Countess.  Already  ?  They  have  made  haste,  I  see  ; 
they  are  not  willing  to  lose  a  moment ;  their  hurry 
has  made  them  even  forget  to  affix  the  seal  to  it. 
Re-enter  SUSAN,  with  a  cap  in  her  hand. 

Susan.  The  seal?  to  what,  madam? 

Countess.  His  commission. 

Susan.  So  soon !  [time  lost. 

Countess.  I  was  observing,   there  has  been  no 

Susan.  Come.  (Makes  the  Page  kneel  down,  and 
puts  the  cap  on  him.)  What  a  pretty  little  villain  it 
is!  I  declare  I  am  jealous.  See,  if  he  is  not  hand 
somer  than  I  am  !  Turn  about ;  there.  What's  here  ? 
the  riband?  So  so,  so!  now  all's  out.  1  am  glad  of 
it.  I  told  my  young  gentleman  I  would  let  you 
know  his  thievish  tricks,  madam. 

Countess.  Fetch  me  some  black  patches,  Susan. 

Susan.  There  are  none  in  your  room,  madam  ; 
I'll  fetch  some  out  of  mine.  '  [Exit. 

Countess.  And — and  so  you — you  are  sorry  to 

Page.  Ye — yes,  madam.  [leave  us? 

Countess.  'Tis  that  good-for-nothing  Figaro  who 
has  frightened  the  child  with  his  prognostics. 

Page.  No,  indeed,  madam  ;  I  am  only  grieved  to 
part  from  so  dear  a  lady.  (  Weeps.) 

Countess.    Nay,   but  don't  weep,    don't   weep. 


Come,   come,   be  comforted.    (A  knocking  at  the 
chamber-door.)  Who's  there? 

Count  A.  (  Without.)  Open  the  door,  my  lady. 

Countess.  Heavens!  it  is  the  Count!  I  am  ruined  ; 
if  he  finds  the  Page  here,  after  receiving  Figaro's 
anonymous  letter,  I  shall  be  for  ever  lost.  What 
imprudence !  [door 

Count  A.  (  Without.)  Why  don't  you  open  the 

Page.  Oh,  ma'am  ! 

Countess.  Because — I  am  alone. 

Count  A.  Alone!   Who  are  you  talking  to,  then? 

Countess.  To  you,  to  be  sure.  How  could  I  be 
so  thoughtless?  This  villandus  Figaro!— 

Page.  After  the  scene  of  the  great  chair  this 
morning,  he  will  certainly  murder  me  if  he  finds 
me  here. 

Countess.  Run  into  my  dressing-room ;  and, 
Hannibal,  lock  the  door  on  the  inside. 

[Exit  Page  into  the  dressing-room.     The  Coun 
tess  opens  the  chamber-door. 
Enter  COUNT  ALMAVIVA. 

Count  A.  You  did  not  use  to  lock  yourself  ia, 
when  you  were  alone,  madam.  Whom*  were  you 
speaking  to  ?  [own  room. 

Countess.  To — to  Susan,  who  is  rummaging  in  her 

Count  A.  You  seem  agitated,  madam. 

Countess.  That  is  not  impossible. — We  were 
speaking  of  you. 

Count  A.  Of  me? 

Countess.  Your  jealousy,  your  indifference,  my 
lord.  (Noise  of  a  table  overturned  by  the  Page  in  the 
dressing-room.)  What  will  become  of  me  !  (Aside.) 

Count  A.  What  noise  is  that? 

Countess.  I  heard  no  noise. 

Count  A.  No?  You  must  be  most  confoundedly 
absent,  then. 

Countess.  Oh!  to  be  sure.  [room,  madam. 

Count  A.  There's   somebody   in   your  dressing- 

Countess.  Who  should  be  there  ? 

Count  A.  That's  what  I  want  to  know. 

Countess.  It's  Susan,  I  suppose,  putting  the 
chairs  and  tables  in  their  places. 

Count  A.  What!  your  favourite  woman  turned 
housemaid.  You  told  me  just  now  she  was  in  her 
own  room.  [same  thing, 

Countess.  In  her  room,  or   my   room,  it's  the 

Count  A.  Really,  my  lady,  this  Susan  of  your's 
is  a  very  nimble,  convenient  kind  of  person. 

Countess.  Really,  my  lord,  this  Susan  of  mine 
disturbs  your  quiet  very  much. 

Count  A.  Very  true,  madam;  so  much,  that  I'm 
determined  to  see  her.  (He  goes  to  the  dressing- 
room  door,  and  calls.)  Susan,  Susan!  If  Susan 
you  are,  come  forth! 

Countess.  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well. 
Would  you  have  the  girl  come  out  half  undressed? 
She's  trying  on  one  of  my  left-oft'  dresses.  To 
disturb  female  privacy  in  this  manner,  my  lord,  is 
not  to  be  endured.  (During  this  altercation,  Susan 
comes  out  of  her  own  room,  perceives  what  is  passing, 
and,  after  listening  long  enough  to  know  how  to  act, 
slips,  unseen  by  both,  behind  the  curtains  of  the  bed.) 

Count  A.  Well,  if  she  can't  come  out,  she  can 
answer,  at  least.  (Calls.)  Susan!  answerme,  Susan! 

Countess.  I  say,  do  not  answer,  Susan  ;  I  for 
bid  you  to  speak  a  word.  We  shall  see  whom 
she'll  obey. 

Count  A.  But  if  it  is  nobody  but  Susan,  what  is 
the  reason,  madam,  of  that  emotion  and  perplexity 
so  very  evident  in  your  countenance  ? 

Countess.  Emotion  and  perplexity  ?  Ha,  ha, ha! 
Ridiculous ! 

Count  A.  Beit  as  ridiculous  as  it  may,  I  am  de 
termined  to  be  satisfied  ;  and  I  think  present  ap 
pearances  gives  me  a  sufficient  plea.  (Goes  to  the 
chamber  door,  and  calls.)  Hollo  !  Who  waits  there? 
Countess.  Do,  do,  my  lord  ;  expose  your  jea 
lousy  to  your  very  servants  !  Make  yourself  and 
me  the  jest  of  the  whole  world. 
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Count  A.  Why  do  you  oblige  me  to  it?  How 
ever,  since  you  will  not  sufter  that  door  to  be 
quietly  opened,  will  you  be  pleased  to  accompany 
me  while  I  procure  an  instrument  to  force  it. 

Countess.  To  be  sure,  my  lord,  to  be  sure;  if 
you  please. 

Count  A.  I  shall  lock  the  chamber-door  after 
me  ;  and,  that  yon  may  be  fully  justified,  I'll  make 
this  other  door  fast.  (Goes  to  Susan  s  room  duor ; 
locks  it,  and  takes  the  key.)  Now,  (shewing  the  key 
to  the  Countess)  I  am  sure  nobody  can  get  in  or  out 
of  this  room  ;  and  the  Susan  of  the  dressing-room 
must  submit  to  be  confined  here  till  my  return. 

Countess.  This  behaviour  is  greatly  to  jour  ho 
nour,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 
Enter  SUSAN  from  behind  the  bed;  as  they  go  off, 
she  runs  to  the  dressing-room  door,  and  calls. 

Susan.  Hannibal !  Hannibal !  Open  the  door  j 
quick,  quick,  it's  I,  Susan. 

Enter  Page,  frightened. 

Page.  Oh!  Susan. 

Susan.  Oh  !  my  poor  mistress. 

Page.  What  will  become  of  her? 

Susan.  What  will  become  of  my  marriage? 

Page.  What  will  become  of  me? 

Susan.  Don't  stand  babbling  here  ;  but  fly. 

Page.  The  doors  are  all  fast,  how  can  I  fly? 

Susan.  Don't  ask  me. — Fly  ! 

Page.  Here's  a  window  open.  (Runs  to  the  win 
dow.)  Below  is  a  bed  of  flowers  ;  I'll  leap  out. 

Susan.  (Screams.)  You'll  break  your  neck. 

Page.  Better  that,  than  ruin  my  dear  lady. 
(Gets  upon  a  table  at  the  window.)  Give  me  one  kiss 
before  I  go,  Susan. 

Susan.  Was  there  ever  snch  a  young — (Page 
kisses  her,  and  jumps  out  of  the  window;  Susan 
shrieks  at  seeing  him  jump  down.)  Ah!  (Looks  out 
of  the  window.)  He  is  safe  ;  yonder  he  runs,  as  light 
and  as  swift  as  the  winds.  If  that  boy  does  not 
make  some  woman's  heart  ache,  one  of  these  days, 
I'm  mistaken.  (Susan  goes  in  at  the  dressing-room 
door,  but  peeps  back  as  she  is  going  to  shut  it.)  And 
now,  my  good  jealous  Count,  perhaps  I  may  teach 
you  to  break  open  doors  another  time.  (Locks  her 
self  in.) 
Enter  COUNT  ALMAVIVA  ivith  a  wrenching-iron  in 

one  hand,  and  leading  in  the  COUNT F.SS  with  the 

other.     Examines  Susan's  room  door. 

Count  A.  Yes,  everything  is  as  I  left  it.  We 
now  shall  come  at  the  truth.  Do  you  still  persist 
in  forcing  me  to  break  open  this  door  ?  I  am  de 
termined  to  see  who's  within. 

Countess.  Let  me  beg,  my  lord,  you'll  have  a 
moment's  patience ;  hear  me  only,  and  you  shall 
satisfy  your  utmost  curiosity.  Let  me  intreat  you 
to  be  assured,  that  however  appearances  may  con 
demn  me,  no  injury  was  intended  to  your  honour. 

Count  A .  Then  there  is  a  man  ? 

Countess.  No;  it  is  only — only — 

Count  A.  Only — only  who? 

Countess.  A  child. 

Count  A.  Let's  see  this  child.— What  child  1 

Countess.  Hannibal. 

Count  A .  The  Page  !  This  d— nable  Page  again. 
The  whole's  unravelled.  Come  forth,  viper  ! 

Countess.  Do  not  let  the  disorder  in  which  you 
•will  see  him — 

Count  A.  The  disorder!  the  disorder! 

Countess.  We  were  going  to  dress  him  in  wo 
men's  clothes  for  our  evening's  diversion. 

Count  A.  I'll  rack  him  !  I'll— I'll  make  him  a 
terrible  example  of  an  injured  husband's  wrath. 

Countess.  (Kneels.)  Hold!  my  lord,  hold!— 
Have  pity  on  his  youth,  his  infancy — 

Count  A.  What?  Intercede  for  him  to  me? 
(Runs  to  the  dressing-room  door.)  Come  forth,  I 
say,  once  more.  I'll  rack  him,  I'll  stab  him,  I'll— 
(  While  the  Count  is  speaking,  Susan  unlocks  the 
dressing-room  door,  and  bolts  out  upon  him.) 


Susan.  I'll  rack  him !  I'll  stab  him  !  I'll— Ha, 
ha,  ha!  (The  Counless  hearing  Susans  voice,  re 
covers  sufficiently  to  look  round,  is  astonished,  and 
turns  back  into  her  former  position  to  conceal  her 
surprise.) 

Count  A .  (After  looking  first  at  Susan,  and  then 
at  the  Countess.)  Arid  can  you  act  astonishment, 
too,  madam'?  (To  the  Countess.) 

Countess.  I?  My  lord— 

Count  A.  But,  perhaps,  she  wasn't  alone.  [Enters 
the  dressing-room ;  the  Countess  is  again  alarmed, 
Susan  runs  to  her. 

Susan.  Fear  nothing  ;  he's  not  there.  He  has 
jumped  out  of  the  window. 

Countess.  And  broke  his  neck  ! 

Susan.  Hush!  (To  the  Countess.)  Hem!  hem! 

Re-enter  COUNT  ALMAVIVA,  greatly  agitated. 

Count  A.  No,  there's  nobody  there.  Jv'e  been 
confoundedly  in  the  wrong.  (Approaching  the 
Countess.)  Confusion,  madam — Madam— Upon  my 
soul,  madam,  you  are  a  most  excellent  actress! 

Susan.  And  am  not  I,  loo,  my  lord! 

Count  A.  (Kneels  to  the  Countess.)  You  see  my 
contrition.  (Kisses  her* hand.)  Be  generous — 

Susan.  As  you  have  been. 

Count  A.  Hush!  (Kisses  Susans  hand.)  Re 
member  the  garden  to-night.  (Turns  to  the  Coun 
tess.}  My  dear  Rosina! — 

Counless.  No,  no,  my  lord ;  I  am  no  longer 
that  Rosina  whom  you  formerly  loved  with  such 
affection  :  I  am  now,  nothing  but  the  poor  Countess 
of  Almaviva,  a  neglected  wife,  not  a  beloved  mis 
tress. 

Count  A.  Nay,  do  not  make  my  humiliation  too 
severe.  But,  wherefore  have  you  been  thus  mys 
terious  on  this  occasion? 

Countess.  That  I  might  not  betray  that  headlong 
thoughtless  Figaro.  [then? 

Count  A.  What,  he  wrote  the  anonymous  billet, 

Countess.  But  it  was  done,  my  lord,  before  I 
knew  of  it.  [room! 

Susan.  To  suspect  a  man  in  my  lady's  dressing- 

Count  A.  And  to  be  thus  severely  punished  for 
my  suspicion — 

Susan.  Not  to  believe  my  lady,  when  she  as 
sured  you  it  was  her  woman. 

Count  A.  But  what's  the  reason,  you  malicious 
little  hussy,  you  did  not  come  out  when  I  called? 

Susan.  What,  undressed,  my  lord  ? 

Count  A.  But  why  didn't  you  answer,  then? 

Susan.  My  lady  forbad  me.  And  good  reason 
she  had  so  to  do.  (Aside.)  [to — 

Count  A.  How  could  you,  Rosina,  be  so  cruel  as 
Enter  FIGARO  in  a  hurry  ;  he  stops  on  seeing  the 
Count. 

Fig.  They  told  me,  my  lady  was  indisposed:  I 
ran  to  inquire,  and  am  very  happy  to  find  there 
was  nothing  in  it. 

Count  A.  You  are  very  attentive. 

Fig.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  so,  my  lord.  (Turns  to 
Susan.)  Come,  come,  my  charmer,  prepare  for 
the  ceremony  ;  go  to  your  bridemaids. 

Count  A .  But  who  is  to  take  care  of  the  Countess 
in  the  meantime?  [very  well. 

Fig.  Take  care  of  her,  my  lord !   My  lady  seems 

Count  A.  Who  is  to  guard  her  from  the  gallant, 
who  was  to  profit  by  my  absence?  (Susan  and  the 
Countess  make  signs  to  Figaro.)  [all. 

Countess.  Nay,  nay,  Figaro  ;  the  Count  knows 

Susan.  Yes,  yes ;  we've  told  my  lord  every 
thing.  The  jest  is  ended,  it's  all  over. 

Fig.  The  jest  is  ended!  And  it's  all  over ! 

Count  A.  Yes,  ended,  ended,  ended!  And  all 
over!  What  have  you  to  say  to  that  ? 

Fig.  Say,  my  lord? 

Count  A.  Ay,  say.  [marriage. 

Fig.  I — I — I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  of  my 

Count  A.  And  who  wrote  the  pretty  letter? 

Fig.  Not  I,  my  lord. 
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Count  A.  If  I  did  not  know  thou  liest,  I  could 
read  it  in  thy  face.  [lies,  not  I. 

Fig.  Indeed,  my  lord?  Then  it's  my   face   that 
Countess.  Psha  !   Figaro,  why  should  you  endea 
vour  to  conceal  anything,  when  I  tell  you  we  have 
confessed  all. 

Susan.  (Making  sir/n.s  to  Figaro.  We've  told  my 
lord  of  the  letter,  which  made  him  suspect  that 
Hannibal,  the  Page,  who  is  far  enough  off  by  this, 
was  hid  in  my  lady's  dressing-room,  where  I  my 
self  was  locked  in. 

Fig.  Well,  well ;  since  my  lord  will  have  it  so, 
and  my  lady  will  have  it  so,  and  you  all  will  have 
it  so,  why  then  so  let  it  be. 

Count  A.  Still  at  his  wiles. 

Countess.  Why,  my  lord,  would  you  oblige  him 
to  speak  truth,  so  much  against  his  inclination! 
(Count  and  Countess  retire,  talking  familiarly.) 

Susan.  Hast  thou  seen  the  Page? 

Fig.  Yes,  yes;  you  have  shook  his  young  joints 
for  him  among  you. 

Enter  ANTONIO,  the  gardener,  half  drunk. 

Ant.  My  lord, — iny  good  lord, — if  so  be  as  your 
lordship  will  not  have  the  goodness  to  have  these 
windows  nailed  up,  I  shall  never  have  a  nosegay 
fit  to  give  to  my  lady.  They  break  all  my  pots, 
and  spoil  my  flowers  ;  for  they  not  only  throw 
other  rubbish  out  of  the  windows,  as  they  used  to 
do,  but  they  have  just  now  tossed  out  a  man. 

Count  A.  A  man  !  (The  Count's  suspicions  all 
revive. ) 

Ant.  In  white  stockings.  (Countess  and  Susan 
discover  their  fears,  and  make  signs  to  Figaro  to  as 
sist  them,  if  possible.) 

Count  A.  Where  is  the  man  ? 

Ant.  That's  what  I  want  to  know,  my  lord.  I 
wish  I  could  find  him.  I'm  your  lordship's  gar 
dener  ;  and  though  I  say  it,  a  better  gardener  is 
not  to  be  found  in  all  Spain  ;  but  if  chamber-maids 
are  permitted  to  toss  men  out  of  the  window,  to 
save  their  own  reputation,  what  is  to  become  of 
mine?  ['ng- 

fig.  Oh,  fie  !  What,  sotting  so  soon  in  a  morn- 

Ant.  No  ;  this  is  only  the  remains  of  last  night. 

Count  A.  On  with  your  story,  sir.  What  of  the 
man?  What  followed? 

Ant.  I  followed  him  myself,  my  lord,  as  fast  as 
I  could;  but  somehow,  I  unluckily  happened  to 
make  a  false  step,  and  came  with  such  a  confound 
ed  whirl  against  the  garden  gate,  that  I — I  quite 
for — forgot  my  errand. 

Count  A.  And  should  you  know  this  man  again? 

Ant.  To  be  sure  I  should,  my  lord  ;  if  I  had 
seen  his  face,  that  is. 

Count  A.  Either  speak  more  clearly,  rascal,  or 
I'll  send  you  packing — 

Ant.  Send  me  packing,  my  lord?  Oh!  no;  if 
jour  lordship  has  not  enough — enough — (poi?tts  to 
his  forehead) — to  know  when  you  have  a  good 
gardener  ;  I  warrant  I  know  when  I  have  a  good 
place. 

Fig.  There  is  no  occasion,  my  lord,  for  all  this 
mystery. — It  was  I  that  jumped  out  of  the  window 

Count  A.  You?  [into  the  garden. 

fig.  My  own  self,  my  lord. 

Count  A.  Jump  out  of  a  one  pair  of  stairs  win 
dow,  and  run  the  risk  of  breaking  your  neck? 

Fig.  The  ground  was  soft,  my  lord. 

Ant.  And  his  neck  is  in  no  danger  of  being 
broken  that  way. 

Fig.  To  be  sure,  I  hurt  my  right  leg  a  little  in 
the  fall ;  just  here  at  the  ancle.  I  feel  it  still. 

Count  A.  But  what  reason  had  you  to  jump  out 
of  the  window? 

Fig.  You  had  received  my  letter,  my  lord,  since 
I  must  own  it,  and  were  come,  somewhat  sooner 
than  I  expected,  in  a  dreadful  passion,  in  search 
of  a  man. 

Anti  If  it  was  you,  you  have  grown  plaguy  fast 


within  this  half  hour,  to  my  thinking.  The  man 
that  I  saw,  did  not  seem  so  tall  as  you,  by  the 
head  and  shoulders. 

Fig.  Psha!  Does  not  one  always  double  one's 
self  up  when  one  takes  a  leap? 

Ant.  It  seemed  a  great  deal  more  like  the  Page. 

Count  A.  The  Page! 

Fig.  Oh  !  yes,  to  be  sure,  the  Page  has  gallopped 
back  from  Seville,  horse  and  all,  to  leap  out  of  the 
window! 

Ant.  No,  no,  my  lord  ;  I  saw  no  such  thing. — 
1'U  take  my  oath,  I  saw  no  horse  leap  out  of  the 
window. 

Count  A.  Drunkard!  Booby!  (The  Count  seizes 
Antonio,  and  flings  him  on  the  bed.) 

Fig.  Come,  come,  let  us  go,  and  prepare  for 
our  sports.  (  They  are  all  going.) 

Ant.  Well,  since  it  was  you,  as  I  am  an  honest 
man,  I  ought  to  return  you  this  paper  which 
dropped  ont  of  your  pocket,  as  you  fell. 

Count  A.  (Snatches  the  paper;  the  Countess, 
Figaro,  and  Susan  are  all  surprised  and  embarrass 
ed.)  Now,  if  it  were  you,  you,  doubtless,  can  tell 
what  this  paper  contains,  (keeps  the  paper  behind 
his  back  as  he  faces  Figaro)  and  how  it  happened 
o  your  pocket? 


to  come  into  your  poc 
Fig.  Oh!   my  lord, 


I've  such   quantities  of  pa 


pers.  ( Searches  his  pockets  and  pulls  out  a  great 
many.)  No,  it  is  not  this. — Hem! — This  is  a  dou 
ble  love-letter  from  Marcelina,  in  seven  pages. — 
Hem  ! — Hem!  It  would  do  a  man's  heart  good  to 
read  it. — Hem  !  And  this  is  a  petition  from  the 
poor  poacher  in  prison.  I  never  presented  it  to  your 
lordship,  because  I  know  you  have  affairs  much 
more  serious  on  your  hands,  than  the  complaints 
of  such  half-starved  rascals.  Ah  !— Hem  !  This — 
this — no,  this  is  an  inventory  of  your  lordship's 
sword-knots,  ruH's,  ruffles,  and  roses. — Must  take 
care  of  this.  (Endeavours  to  gain  time,  and  keeps 
glancing  and  hemming  to  Susan  and  the  Countess  to 
look  at  the  paper  and  give  him  a  hint. ) 


Count  A.  It  is  neither  this,  nor  this,  nor  that, 
nor  t'other,  that  you  have  in  your  hand,  but  what 
I  hold  here  in  mine,  that  I  want  to  know  the  con 
tents  of.  (Holds  out  the  paper,  in  action,  as  he 
speaks ;  the  Countess  catches  a  sight  of  it.) 

Countess.  (A  side  to  Susan.)  'Tis  the  commission. 

Susan.  (Aside  to  Figaro.)  The  Page's  commis 
sion,  [matter. 

Count  A.  Well,  sir;  so  you  know  nothing  of  the 

Ant.  There,  my  lord  says  you  know  nothing  of 
the  matter. 

Fig.  Keep  off,  and  don't  come  to  whisper  me. 
(He  pushes  Antonio  out  at  the  chamber-door.)  Oh  ! 
lord,  lord  !  (Pretending  to  recollect  himself.)  What 
a  stupid  fool  I  am  !  I  declare  it's  the  commission 
of  that  poor  youth,  Hannibal ;  which  I,  like  a 
blockhead,  forgot  to  return  him ;  he'll  be  quite  un 
happy  about  it,  poor  boy. 

Count  A .  And  how  came  you  by  it  ? 

fig.  By  it,  my  lord? 

Count  A.  Why  did  he  give  it  you  ? 

Fig.  To— to— to— 

Count  A.  To  what? 

Fig.  To  get — 

Count  A.  To  get  what?  It  wants  nothing. 

Countess.  (Aside  to  Susan.}  It  want's  the  seal. 

Susan.  (Aside  to  Figaro.)  It  wants  the  seal. 

Fig.  Oh  !  my  lord,  what  it  wants,  to  be  sure,  is  a 

Count  A.  What  trifle?  [mere  trifle. 

Fig.  You  know,  my  lord,  when  you  make  out  a 
commission,  it's  customary  to — 

Count  A.  To  what? 

Fig.  To  affix  your  lordship's  seal. 

Count  A.  (Looks  at  the  commission,  and  finds  the 
seal  is  wanting.)  The  devil  and  all  his  imps  ! 

[Exit  at  the  chamber  door. 

Fig.  Are  you  going,  my  lord,  without  giving 
orders  for  our  wedding?  [Exit,  following  the  Count. 
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[ACT   III, 


Susan.  What  shall  we  do  now,  madam?  The 
Page  is  too  much  frightened  ever  to  be  employed 
in  a  second  plot. 

Countess.  No  more  plots  of  Figaro's  inventing! 
You  see  into  what  danger  I've  been  brought  by  his 
line  concerted  letter.  Still,  however,  I  wish  I 
could  convict  my  false  husband  of  his  infidelity  to 
his  face.  Ha!  a  happy  thought  strikes  me.  I'll 
meet  him  in  the  garden,  instead  of  you  ;  and  then 
nobody  will  be  exposed  but  himself.  But  you  must 
not  mention  one  word  of  this,  Susan,  to  anybody. 

Susan.  Except  Figaro? 

Countess.  No,  not  even  to  Figaro  ;  he'll  spoil 
my  design,  by  mixing  some  plot  of  his  own  with  it. 

Susan.  Your  project's  a  charming  one,  madam ; 
and  I  shall  yet  have  my  Figaro.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— The  Garden  of  the.  castle.   Two  Pavilions, 

one  on  each  side  of  the  stage. 

Enter  AGNES,  with  a  little  basket   of  refreshments 
in  her  hand. 

Agnes.  Now  for  that  good-natured,  merry  little 
Hannibal ;  he  hasn't  half  learnt  me  my  part  yet. 
Poor  thing,  he  has  had  nothing  to  eat  since  he 
came;  and  the  cross  good-for-nothing  cook  would 
not  give  me  a  morsel  for  him  ;  so  I  was  obliged  to 
ask  the  butler  for  some  cakes  and  oranges.  It  cost 
me  a  good  kiss  on  the  cheek  ;  but  I  know  who'll 
repay  it.  Hannibal !  Hannibal !  He's  not  there, 
sure.  Oh!  dear,  and  here's  somebody  coming! 

[Exit  into  the  pavilion  on  the  left. 
Enter  FIGARO,  disguised  in  a  roquelaure,  with 
BASIL  and  PEDRO. 

Fig.  I  was  mistaken;  'twas  Agues.  What  o'clock 
is  it ? 

Fed.  Almost  near  the  moon's  rising. 

Basil.  What  a  gloomy  night !  W  e  look  like  so 
many  conspirators. 

Fig.  You  understand,  gentlemen,  why  you  come 
lather;  it  is  to  be  witnesses  of  the  conduct  of  the 
virtuous  bride  I  am  soon  to  espouse,  and  of  the 
honourable  lord  who  has  graciously  bestowed  heron 
me.  You'll  see  my  suspicions  are  not  without  cause. 

Basil.  Ay  ;  and  I  shall  be  up  with  my  lord  now, 
for  not  employing  me  in  this  assignation.  {Basil 
and  Pedro  retire.) 

Fig.  No,  my  worthy  lord  and  master,  you  have 
not  got  her  yet.  What,  because  you're  a  great 
man,  you  fancy  yourself  a  great  genius!  But  as 
little  a  man  as  I,  may,  perhaps,  be  revenged  on 
you.  Oh  !  Susan,  Susan !  {Hearing  a  noise,  he  wraps 
himself  up  in  hisrpquelaure,  and  retires  a  little.) 

Enter  softly,  the  COUNTESS  and  SUSAN,  both  veiled. 

Susan.  (Aside  to  the  Countess.)  So,  so,  in  spite 
of  all  our  secrecy,  Figaro  has,  somehow  or  other, 
discovered  our  intention,  and  will  be  here.  But 
I'll  teach  him  how  to  suspect  me,  I  warrant.  Now 
let  us  begin.  (Speaks  louder.)  If  you  don't  want 
me,  madam,  I'll  walk  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air. 

Fig.  (Aside.)  Oh!  the  cockatrice ! 

Countess.  It  may  give  thee  cold. 

Susan.  Oh  !  no  my  lady. 

Fig.  (Aside.)  Oh  !  no  ;  she'll  not  take  cold  to 
night.  ( Susan  retires  a  little. ) 

Enter  the.  Page. 

Page.  (Seeing  the  Countess.)  Is  that  Agnes, 
yonder?  (He  approaches  her.)  No.  Surely,  it's 
Susan:  it  must  be  Susan.  (Comes  up  and  takes 
hold  of  the  Countess's  hand.)  Ah  !  my  dear  Susan. 

Countess,  Let  me  go.     (In  a  feigned  voice.) 

Page.  Come,  Susan,  Susan,  don't  be  so  coy. — 
t     I  know  it  isn't  Figaro  you're  waiting  for,  it  is  my 
lord  the  Count.     What,  didn't  I  hear  this  morning 
when  I  was  behind  the  great  chair? 

•Susan.  (Aside.)  The  babbling  little  villain  ! 
Enter  COUNT  ALMA  VIVA. 

Count  A.   Is    not  that  somebody  with  Susan? 


(Advances  close  up  to  them,  and  draws  back  in  a 
fury.)  'Tis  that  infernal  Page  again.  (Susan  keeps 
out  of  the  way,  silently  laughing.) 

Page.  'Tis  in  vain  to  say  no. — Since  thou  art 
going  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Countess,  I 
am  determined  to  give  thee  one  kiss  for  thyself, 
and  a  hundred  for  thy  beauteous  lady.  (The 
Countess  drains  back  to  avoid  being  kissed  bi/  the 
Page;  the  Count  advances  into  her  place;  the  Page, 
taking  the  Count's  hand,  perceives  he  is  discovered, 
and  suddenly  retreats,  crying  in  an  under  voice.) 
Oh!  the  devil!  The  Count  again! 

[Exit  Page  into  the  pavilion  on  the  left.  While 
this  passes,  Figaro  has  advanced  to  drive  the 
Page  from  Susan,  as  he  supposes. 

Count  A.  (Thinking  he  speaks  to  the  Page.) Since 
you  are  so  fond  of  kissing,  take  that.  (Strikes 
Figaro.) 

Fig.  I've  paid  for  listening.     (Susan  laughs.) 

Count  A .  (Hears  her  laugh.)  What,  do  such  sa 
lutations  make  the  impudent  rascal  laugh? 

Fig.  (Aside.)  It  would  be  strange,  if  he  should 
cry  this  time.  (Count  and  C6itntess  approach  each 
other.)  * 

Count  A.  But  let  us  not  lose  the  precious  mo 
ments,  my  charming  Susan !  Let  these  kisses 
speak  my  passion  !  (Kisses  the  Countess.) 

Fiq.  (Aside.)     Oh,  oh,  oh! 

Count  A.  Why  dost  thou  tremble? 

Countess.  ( Continuing  her  feigned  voice.)  Be 
cause  I  am  afraid — 

Count  A.  Thou  seemest  to  have  a  cold.  (Takes 
the  Countess's  hand  between  his  own,  and  kisses  it.) 
What  a  sweet,  delicate,  angel's  hand !  How 
smooth  and  soft!  How  long  and  small  the  fingers! 
What  pleasure  in  the  touch!  Ah!  how  different 
is  this  from  the  Countess's  hand. 

Countess.  (Sighing.)  And  yet  you  loved  her  once. 

Count  A.  Yes,  yes, — I  did  so;  but  three  years 
of  better  acquaintance,  have  made  the  marriage 
state  so  respectable — Besides,  wives  think  to  en 
sure  our  fidelity  by  being  always  wives  :  whereas 
they  should  sometimes  become — 

Countess.  What? 

Count  A.  Our  mistresses.  I  hope,  thou'lt  not 
forget  this  lesson. 

Countess.  Oh!   no,  indeed ;  not  I. 

Susan.  (Aloud.)  Nor  I. 

Fig.  (Aloud.)  Nor  I. 

Count  A.  Are  there  echoes  here! 

Countess.  Oh  !  yes. 

Count  A.  And  now,  my  sweet  Susan,  receive 
the  portion  I  promised  thee.  (Gives  her  a  purse, 
and  puts  a  ring  upon  her  finger.)  And  continue 
likewise  to  wear  this  ring  for  my  sake. 

Countess.  Susan  accepts  your  favours. 

Fig.  (Aside.)  Was  there  ever  so  faithless  a  hussy! 

Susan.  (Aside.)    These  riches  are   all  for  us! 

Countess.  I  perceive  torches. 

Count  A.  They  are  preparatory  to  thy  nuptials. 
(  The  Countess  pretends  to  be  afraid.)  Come,  come, 
let  us  retire  for  a  moment  into  the  pavilion. 

Countess.  What !  in  the  dark? 

Count  A.  Why  not?  There  are  no  spirits. 

Fig.  (Aside.)  Yes,  but  there  are;  and  evil  ones 
too.  (Countess  follows  the  Count.)  She  is  going! 
Hem  !  (In  a  great  passion.) 

Count  A.  Who  goes  there? 

Fig.  A  man. 

Count  A.  (Aside  to  the  Countess.)  It's  Figaro. 
[Exit the  Countess,  and  the  Count  retires. 

Fig.  (Desperate.)  They're  gone  in.  (  Walks.)  Let 
her  go,  let  her  go! 

Susan.  (Aside.)  Thou  shalt  pay  presently  for 
these  fine  suspicions.  (Susan  advances  and  mimics 
the  voice  of  the  Countess.)  Who  is  that? 

Fig.  (Aside.)  'Tis  the  Countess.  What  lucky 
chance  conducted  you  hither,  madam  ?  You  know 
not  what  scenes  are  this  moment  transacting. 
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Susan.  Oh  !  yes,  but  I  do,  Figaro. 
Fig.  \VLat,  that  the    Count  and  my   virtuous 
bride  are  this  moment  in  yonder  pavilion,  madam? 
"       Susan.  (Aside.)    Very  well,  my  gentleman!     I 
know  more  than  thou  dost. 

Fig.  And  will  you  not  be  revenged? 
Susan.  Oh !  yes ;  we  always   have  our  revenge 
in  our  own  power. 

Fig.  (Aside.}  What  does  she  mean?  Perhaps, 
what  I  suspect.  That  would  be  a  glorious  retalia 
tion.  (  To  Susan.)  There  is  no  means  but  one,  ma 
dam,  of  revenging  such  wrongs;  and  that  now 
presents  itself. 

Susan.  (Aside.)  What  does  the  good-for-nothing 
fellow  mean?  Does  it,  Figaro  ? 

Fig.  Pardon  my  presumption,  madam  ;  on  any 
other  occasion,  the  respect  I   bear  your  ladyship 
would  keep  me  silent ;  but  on  the  present,  I  dare 
encounter  all.    (Falls  on  his  knees.)  Oh  !  excuse, 
forgive  me,  madam.    Let  not  the  precious  moments 
slip  !     Grant  me  jour  hand. 
Susan.  (Gives  him  a  slap  on  the  face.)  Take  it. 
Fig.  I  have  it,  I  think.     The  devil!     This  is  the 
day  of  stripes. 

Susan.  Susan  gives  it  thee  !  (-4*  soon  as  Figaro 
hears  it  is  Susan,  he  laughs  very  heartily  all  the 
while  she  beats  him.)  And  that,  and  that,  and  that 
for  thy  insolence  ;  and  that  for  thy  jealousy  ;  and 
that  for  thy  infidelity. 

Fig.  Oh  !  happy  Figaro.  Take  thy  revenge,  my 
dear,  kind,  good  angel ;  never  did  man  or  martyr 
suffer  with  such  ecstacy. 

Susan.  Don't  tell  me  of  your  ecstacy !  How 
durst  you,  you  good-for-nothing,  base,  false 
hearted  man,  make  love  to  me,  supposing  me  the 
Countess.  But  I'll  be  revenged. 

Fig.  Talk  not  of  revenge,  my  love;  but  tell  me, 
what  blest  angel  sent  thee  hither  ;  and  how — 

Susan.  Know,  to  thy  confusion,  that  I  and  my 
lady,  coming  here  to  catch  one  fox,  have  entrapped 
two. 

Fig.  But  who  has  entrapped  the  other  poor  fox  ? 

Susan.  Why,  his  own  wife. 

Fig.  His  wife  !     Go,  hang  thyself,  Figaro,  for 

wanting  the  wit  to  divine  this  plot !     And  has  all 

this  intriguing  been  only  about  his  own  wife,  after 

Count  A.  (Advances.)  Susan!  Susan!  [all? 

Fig.  (Aside  to  Susan.)   There's  my  lord.     A 

thought  strikes  me.     Pr'ythee  second  me,  Susan. 

(Speaks  in  a  feigned  voice,  and  kisses  Susan' 9  hand.) 

Ah,  madam,  let  us  not  longer   converse  of  love, 

but  enjoy  its  treasures 

Count  A.  What's  here?  A  man  on  his  knees  to 
the  Countess  !  (Feels  for  his  sword.  Figaro  and 
Susan  still  laughing.)  And  I  unarmed! 

Fig.  Quickly,  then,  madam,  let  us  repair  the 
wrong  which  love  this  morning  suffered  by  the 
impertinent  intrusion  of  your  lord. 

Count  A.  This  is  not  to  be  borne.  (Darts  be 
tween  them,  seizes  Figaro  by  the  collar,  while  Susan 
escapes.)  Villain! 

Fig.  (Pretends  amazement.)  My  lord! 
Count  A.  How,  rascal !  And,  is  it  you?  Holloa  ! 
Holloa  !   Who  hears  me?   Where  are  my  people? 
Lights,  lights  ! 

Enter  Servants  with  flambeaux.  Pedro  and  Basil 
advance. 

Count  A.  (To  the  Servants.)  Guard  all  the  pas 
sages,  and  seize  this  fellow. 

Fig.  You  command  with  absolute  authority  over 
all  present,  my  lord,  except  yourself. 

Count  A.  Now,  sir,  be  pleased  to  declare  before 
this  company,  who  the — the  woman  is,  that  just 
now  ran  into  that  pavilion. 

Fig.  Into  that.  (Going  towards  the  pavilion  on 
the  right.) 

Count  A.  (Stopping  him.)  No,  prevaricating 
fiend!  into  that?  (Pointing  to  the  other.) 


Fig.  Ah !  that  alters  the  case. 

Count  A.  Answer,  or — 

Fig.  The  lady, — is  a  young  lady,  to  whom  my 
lord  once  paid  his  addresses  ;  but  who,  happening 
to  love  me  better  than  my  betters,  has  this  day 
given  me  the  preference. 

Count  A.  The  preference?  the  preference?  'Tis 
too  true.  Yes,  gentlemen,  what  he  confesses,  I 
give  you  my  honour,  I  just  now  heard  from  the 
very  mouth  of  his  accomplice. 

Basil.  His  accomplice! 

Count  A.  Come  forth,  madam  !  (Enters  the  pa 
vilion  on  the  left.)  Come  forth,  I  say,  shew  your 
self.  (Drags  out  the  Page,  still  speaking,  and  not 
looking  at  him  till  he  brings  him  to  the  rest  of  the 
company.) 

All.  The  Page! 

Count  A.  Again,  and  again,  and  everlastingly, 
this  d — d  diabolical  Page!  You  shall  find,  how 
ever,  he  was  not  alone. 

Page.  Ah  !  no.  My  lot  would  have  been  hard, 
indeed,  them 

Count  A.  Enter,  Pedro,  and  drag  the  guilty 
wretch  before  her  judge. 

Ped.  Come,  madam,  you  must  come  out;  I  must 
not  let  you  go,  since  my  lord  knows  you  are  here. 
(Pedro  goes  into  the  pavilion  on  the  left,  and  brings 
out  AGNES.) 

All.  Agnes!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Count  A.  I'll  find  her,  I  warrant.  Where  is  this 
daughter  of  infamy,  who  thus  evades  my  just 
fury? 

Enter  SUSAN,  with  her  fan  before  her  face,  from  the 

pavilion  on  the  left. 

Here  she  comes,  at  last;  proving  her  own  shame, 
and  my  dishonour.  (Susan  kneels  to  him,  still  hid 
ing  her  face.) 

All.  Pardon,  pardon,  gracious  lord ! 

Count  A.  No,  no,  no  !  (They  all  kneel.)  No,  no  ! 
Were  the  whole  world  to  kneel,  I  would  be  deaf. 

Enter  the  CoUNTESS,/rom  the  pavilion  on  the  right, 
and  kneels  to  the  Count,  whose  back  is  turned  to  her. 

Countess.  Let  me,  my  lord,  make  one  of  the 
number.  (Susan  drops  her  fan;  the  Count  hears 
the  voice  of  the  Countess,  looks  round,  and  suddenly 
conceives  the  whole  trick  they  have  been  playing 
him.) 

Count  A.  And — is  it  you;  madam? 

Coitntess.  (Inclines  herself,  in  token  of  affirma 
tion.) 

Count  A.  (Returning  her  bow  with  great  confu 
sion.)  Ah  !  Yes,  yes  !  A  generous  pardon,  though 
unmerited. 

Countess.  Were  you  in  my  place,  you  would 
exclaim  No,  no,  no!  but  I  grant  it,  without  a 
single  stipulation. 

Susan.  And  I. 

Fig.  And  I.     There  are  echoes  here. 

Count  A.  I  perceive,  I  perceive — I  have  been 
rightly  served. 

^Countess.  Here,  Susan,  here  is  the  purse  and 
ring,  which  my  lord  gave  thee.  He  will  remember 
thy  sweet  delicate  fingers,  so  long  and  so  small. 

Susan.  Thank  your  lordship.  Here,  Figaro. 
(Gives  him  the  purse.) 

Fig.  It  was  devilish  hard  to  get  at. 

Count  A.  Pray,  how  did  your  valour  like  tho 
box  on  the  ear  I  gave  you  just  now? 

Page.  (  With  his  hand  on  his  sword.)  Me,  my 
colonel  ? 

Fig.  Which  I  kindly  received. 

Count  A.  Thou? 

Fig.  I :  and  thus  do  the  great  distribute  justice. 

Susan.  Our  errors  past,  and  all  our  fo flies  done, 
Oh !  that  'twere  possible  you  might  be  won 
To  pardon  faults,  and  misdemeanours  smother, 
With  the  same  ease  we  pardon  one  another,  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Street. 
Enter  CAPTA'tN  LOVEIT  and  PUFF. 

Capt.  L.  This  is  the  place  we  were  directed  to  ; 
and  now,  Puft',  if  I  can  get  no  intelligence  of  her, 
what  will  become  of  me  ? 

Puff.  And  me,  too,  sir.  You  must  consider!  am 
a  married  man,  and  can't  bear  fatigue  as  I  have 
done.  But,  pray,  sir,  why  did  you  leave  the  army 
so  abruptly,  and  not  give  me  time  to  fill  my  knap 
sack  with  common  necessaries?  Half  a  dozen 
shirts  and  your  regimentals  are  my  whole  cargo. 

Capt.  L.  I  was  wild  to  get  away ;  and,  as  soon  as 
I  obtained  my  leave  of  absence,  I  thought  every 
moment  an  age  till  I  returned  to  the  place  where  I 
first  saw  this  young,  charming,  innocent,  bewitch 
ing  creature. 

Puff.  With  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  her  for 
tune.  Strong  motives,  I  must  confess.  And  now, 
sir,  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  you  must  depend  upon 
my  care  and  abilities  in  this  affair,  I  think  I  have 
a  just  right  to  be  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
your  passion,  that  I  may  be  the  better  enabled  to 
serve  you. 

Capt.  L.  You  shall  have  them.  When  I  first  left 
the  university,  which  is  now  seven  months  since, 
my  father,  who  loves  his  money  better  than  his  son, 
and  would  not  settle  a  farthing  upon  me — 

Puff.  Mine  did  so  by  me,  sir. 

Capt.  L.  Purchased  me  a  pair  of  colours,  at  my 
own  request ;  but  before  I  joined  the  regiment, 
which  was  going  abroad,  I  took  a  ramble  into  the 
country  with  a  fellow  collegian,  to  see  a  relation  of 
his  who  lived  in  Berkshire. 

Puff.  A  party  of  pleasure,  I  suppose. 

Cnpt,  L.    During  a  short  stsv  there,   I  became 


acquainted  with  this  young  creature;  she  was  just 
come  from  the  boarding-school,  and  though  she  had 
all  the  simplicity  of  her  age  and  the  country,  yet  it 
was  mixed  with  such  sensible  vivacity,  that  I  took 
fire  at  once. 

Puff.  I  was  tinder  myself  at  your  age.  But, 
pray,  sir,  did  you  take  fire  before  you  knew  of  her 
fortune  1 

Capt.  L.  Before,  upon  my  honour. 

Pvff.  Folly  and  constitution  !  But,  on,  sir. 

Capt.  L.  I  was  introduced  to  the  family  by  the 
name  of  Rhodophil ;  (for  so  my  companion  and  I 
had  settled  it;)  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  I  was 
obliged  to  attend  the  call  of  honour  in  Flanders. 

Puff.  Your  parting,  to  be  sure,  was  heart 
breaking. 

Capt.  L.  I  feel  it  at  this  instant.  We  vowed 
eternal  constancy,  and  I  promised  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  returning  to  her:  I  did  so;  but  we 
found  the  house  was  shut  up;  and  all  the  informa 
tion,  you  know,  that  we  could  get  from  the  neigh 
bouring  cottage  was,  that  miss  and  her  aunt  were 
removed  to  town,  and  lived  somewhere  near  this 
part  of  it. 

Puff'.  And  now  we  are  got  to  the  place  of  action, 
propose  your  plan  of  operation. 

Capt.  L.  My  father  lives  but  in  the  next  street; 
so  I  must  decamp  immediately  for  fear  of  disco 
veries  ;  you  are  not  known  to  be  my  servant,  so 
make  what  inquiries  you  can  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  I  shall  wait  at  the  inn  for  your  intelligence. 

Puff.  I'll  patrole  hereabouts,  and  examine  all  that 
pass ;  but  I've  forgot  the  word,  sir:  Miss  Biddy — 

Capt.  L.  Bel  lair. 

Puff.  A  young  lady  of  wit,  beauty,  and  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  fortune.  But,  sir — 

Capt.  L.  What  do  you  say,  Puft'? 
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Puff.  If  your  honour  pleases  to  consider  that  I 
had  a  wife  in  town,  whom  T  left  somewhat  abruptly 
half  a  year  ago,  you'll  think  it,  I  believe,  but  decent 
to  make  some  inquiry  after  her  first:  to  be  sure,  it 
would  be  some  small  consolation  to  me  to  know 
whether  the  poor  woman  is  living,  or  has  made 
away  with  herself,  or — 

Capt.  L.  Pr'ythee,  don't  distract  me  ;  a  moment's 
delav  is  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  I  must  insist 
upon  an  immediate  compliance  with  my  commands. 

[Exit. 

Puff.  The  devil's  in  these  fiery  young  fellows  ; 
they  think  of  nobody's  wants  but  their  own.  He 
does  not  consider  that  t  am  flesh  and  blood  as  well 
as  himself.  However,  I  may  kill  two  birds  at  once ; 
for  I  sha'n't  be  surprised  if  I  meet  my  lady  walking 
the  streets.  But  who  have  we  here?  Sure,  I  should 
know  that  face. 

Enter  JASPER  from  a  house. 
Who's  that?  my  old  acquaintance,  Jasper? 

Jus.  What,  Puff!  are  you  here? 

Puff.  My  dear  friend  !  Well,  and  now,  Jasper, 
still  easy  and  happy!  Toujours  le  meme!  What 
intrigues  now  ?  What  girls  have  you  ruined,  and 
what  cuckolds  made,  since  you  and  I  beat  up  to 
gether,  eh? 

Jas.  Faith,  business  hath  been  very  brisk  during 
the  war ;  men  are  scarce,  you  know ;  not  that  I  can 
say  I  ever  wanted  amusement  in  the  worst  of  times. 
But,  harkye,  Puff— 

Puff.  Not  a  word  aloud,  I  am  incognito. 

Jas.  Why,  faith,  I  should  not  have  known  yon, 
if  you  had  not  spoke  first;  you  seem  to  be  a  little 
en  dishabille,  too,  as  well  as  incognito.  Whom  do 
you  honour  with  your  service  now?  Are  you  from 
the  wars? 

Puff.  Piping  hot,  I  assure  you ;  fire  and  smoke 
•will  tarnish  ;  a  man  that  will  go  into  such  service  as 
I  have  been  in,  will  find  his  clothes  the  worse  for 
wear,  take  my  word  for  it :  but  how  is  it  with  you, 
friend  Jasper?  What,  you  still  serve,  I  see.  You 
live  at  that  house,  I  suppose? 

Jas.  I  don't  absolutely  live,  but  I  am  most  of 
my  time  there ;  I  have,  within  these  two  months, 
entered  into  the  service  of  an  old  gentleman,  who 
hired  a  reputable  servant,  and  dressed  him  as  you 
see,  because  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  fall  in 
love. 

Puff.  False  appetite  and  second  childhood  LBut, 
pr'ythee,  what's  the  object  of  his  passion? 

Jas.  No  less  than  a  virgin  of  sixteen,  I  assure 
you. 

Puff.  Oh,  the  toothless  old  dotard  ! 
*  Jas.  And  he  mumbles,  and  plays  with  her  till  his 
mouth  waters;  and  then  he  chuckles  till  he  cries, 
and  calls  it  his  Bid  and  his  Bidsy,  and  is  so  fool 
ishly  fond — 

Puff.  Bidsy!  what's  that? 

Jas.  Her  name  is  Biddy. 

Puff.  Biddy  !     What,  Miss  Biddy  Bellair  ? 

Jas.  The  same. 

Puff.  I  have  no  luck,  to  be  sure.  (Aside.}  Oh  ! 
I  have  heard  of  her  ;  she's  of  a  pretty  good  family, 
and  has  some  fortune,  I  know.  But  are  things 
settled?  Is  the  marriage  fixed? 

Jas.  Not  absolutely  ;  the  girl,  I  believe,  detests 
him  ;  but  her  aunt,  a  very  good,  prudent,  old  lady, 
has  given  her  consent,  if  he  can  gain  her  niece's  ; 
how  it  will  end  I  can't  tell — but  I  am  hot  upon't 
myself. 

Puff.  The  devil !  not  marriage,  I  hope. 

Jas.  That  is  not  yet  determined. 

Puff.  Who  is  the  lady,  pray? 

Jay.  A  maid  in  the  same  family,  a  woman  of  ho 
nour,  I  assure  you  :  she  has  one  husband  already, 
a  scoundrel  sort  of  a  fellow  that  has  run  away  from 
her,  and  listed  for  a  soldier;  so  towards  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  she  hopes  to  have  a  certificate  he's 


knocked  o'  the  head;   if  not,  I  suppose  we  shall 
settle  matters  another  way. 

Puff.  Well,  speed  the  plough.  But,  harkye! 
consummate  without  the  certificate,  if  you  can ; 
keep  your  neck  out  of  the  collar,  do :  I  have  wore 
it  these  two  years,  and  d y  galled  I  am. 

Jas.  I'll  take  your  advice;  but  I  must  run  away 
to  my  master,  who  will  be  impatient  for  an  answer 
to  his  message  which  I  have  just  delivered  to  the 
young  lady ;  so,  dear  Mr.  Puff,  I  am  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant. 

Puff.  And  I  must  to  our  agent's  for  my  arrears. 
If  you  have  an  hour  to  spare,  you'll  hear  of  me  at 
George's,  or  the  Tilt-yard.  Au  revoir,  as  we  say 
abroad.  [Exit  Jasper.]  Thus  we  are  as  civil  and  as 
false  as  our  betters  ;  Jasper  and  I  were  always  the 
beau  monde  exactly;  we  ever  hated  one  another 
heartily,  yet  always  shake  hands.  But  now  to  my 
master,  with  a  head  full  of  news  and  a  heart  full  of 
joy.  (Going,  starts.) 

"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  we  /" 
It  can't  be.     By  heavens!  it  is  that  fretful  porcu 
pine,  my  wife.     I  can't  stand  it :  what  shall  I  do? 
I'll  try  to  avoid  her. 

Enter  TAG. 

Tag.  It  must  be  he.  I'll  swear  to  the  rogue  at 
a  mile's  distance;  he  either  has  not  seen  me,  or 
won't  know  me:  if  I  can  keep  my  temper  I'll  try 
him  further.  Pray,  good  sir,  if  I  may  be  so  bold — 

Puff.  I  have  nothing  for  you,  good  woman  ;  don't 
trouble  me. 

Tag.  If  your  honour  pleases  to  look  this  way — 

Puff.  The  kingdom  is  over-run  with  beggars  ;  I 
suppose  the  last  I  gave  to  has  sent  this  ;  but  I  have 
no  more  loose  silver  about  me ;  so,  pr'ythee,  woman, 
don't  disturb  me. 

Tag.  I  can  hold  out  no  longer:  oh!  you  villain, 
you  !  Where  have  you  been,  scoundrel  ?  Do  you 
know  me  now,  varlet?  (Seizes  him.) 

Puff.  Here,  watch,  watch!  Zounds!  I  shall  have 
my  pocket  picked. 

Tag.  Own  me  this  minute,  hang-dog!  and  con 
fess  everything;  or  by  the  rage  of  an  injured  woman, 
I'll  raise  up  the  neighbourhood,  throttle  you,  and 
send  you  to  Newgate. 

Puff.  Amazement!  what,  my  own  dear  Tag? 
Come  to  my  arms,  and  let  me  press  you  to  my 
heart,  that  pants  for  thee,  and  only  thee,  my  true 
and  lawful  wife.  Now  my  stars  have  overpaid  me 
for  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  the  field ;  I  have 
wandered  about  like  Achilles  in  search  of  faithful 
Penelope,  and  the  gods  have  brought  me  to  this 
happy  spot.  (Embraces  her.) 

Tag.  The  fellow's  cracked,  for  certain.  Leave 
your  bombastic  stuff',  and  tell  me,  rascal,  why  you 
left  me,  and  where  you  have  been  these  six  months, 
eh? 

Puff.  We'll  reserve  my  adventures  for  our  happy 
winter's  evenings.  I  shall  only  tell  you  now,  that 
my  heart  beat  so  strong  in  my  country's  cause,  and 
being  instigated  by  either  honour  or  the  devil,  (I 
can't  tell  which,)  I  set  out  for  Flanders,  to  gather 
laurels,  and  lay  them  at  thy  feet. 

Tag.  You  left  me  to  starve,  villain,  and  beg  my 
bread,  you  did  so. 

Puff.  I  left  you  too  hastily,  I  must  confess,  and 
often  has  my  conscience  stung  me  for  it.  I  am  got 
into  an  officer's  service,  have  been  in  several  actions, 
gained  some  credit  by  my  behaviour,  and  am  now 
returned  with  my  master  to  indulge  the  genteeler 
passions. 

Tag.  Don't  think  to  fob  me  off  with  this  nonsen 
sical  talk ;  what  have  you  brought  me  home  besides  ? 

Puff.  Honour,  and  immoderate  love. 

Tag.  I  could  tear  your  eyes  out. 

Puff.  Temperance,  or  I  walk  off. 

Tag.  Temperance,  traitor,  temperance!  What 
can  you  say  for  yourself?  Leave  me  to  the  wide 
world — 
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Puff.  Well,  I  have  been  in  the  wide  world  too, 
ha'n't  I?  What  would  the  woman  have? 

Tag.  Reduce  me  to  the  necessity  of  going  to  ser 
vice.  (Cries.) 

Puff.  Why,  I'm  in  service,  too,  your  lord  and 
master,  a'n't  I,  you  saucy  jade,  you?  Come,  where 
dost  live,  hereabouts  1  Hast  got  good  vails  1  Dost 
go  to  market?  Come,  give  me  a  kiss,  darling,  and 
tell  me  where  I  shall  pay  my  duty  to  thee. 

Tag.  Why,  there  I  live,  at  that  house.     (Point 
ing  to  the  house  Jasper  came  out  of. ) 
Puff.  What,  there?  that  house? 

Tag.  Yes,  tbjere,  that  house. 
Puff.  Huzza!  We're  made  for  ever,  you  slut, 
you.  Huzza!  Everything  conspires  this  day  to 
make  me  happy.  Prepare  for  an  inundation  of  joy. 
My  master  is  in  love  with  your  Miss  Biddy  over 
Lead  and  ears,  and  she  with  him :  I  know  she  is 
courted  by  some  old  fool,  and  her  aunt  is  not  against 
the  match;  but  now  we  are  come,  the  town  will  be 
relieved,  and  the  governor  brought  over :  in  plain 
English,  our  fortune  is  made ;  my  master  must 
marry  the  lady,  and  the  old  gentleman  may  go  to 
the  devil. 

Tag.  Heyday!  What's  all  this? 

Puff.  Say  no  more,  the  dice  are  thrown,  doublets 
for  us  ;  away  to  your  young  mistress,  while  I  run 
to  my  master;  tell  her  Rhodophil — Rhodophil  will 
be  with  her  immediately;  then,  if  her  blood  does 
not  mount  to  her  face  like  quicksilver  in  a  weather 
glass,  and  point  to  extreme  hot,  believe  the  whole 
to  be  a  lie,  and  your  husband  no  politician. 

Tag.  This  is  news,  indeed!  I  have  had  the  place 
but  a  little  while,  and  have  not  quite  got  into  the 
secrets  of  the  family ;  but  part  of  your  story  is 
true,  and  if  you  bring  your  master,  and  miss  is  wil 
ling,  I  warrant  we'll  be  too  hard  for  the  old  folks. 

Puff.  I'll  about  it  straight— But,  hold,  Tag,  I  had 
forgot ;  pray,  how  does  Mr.  Jasper  do  ? 

Tag.  Mr.  Jasper!  What  do  you  mean?  I — 
A— —  I — 

Puff.  What,  out  of  countenance,  child?  Oh,  fie  ! 
Speak  plain,  my  dear;  and  the  certificate,  when 
comes  that,  eli,  love? 

Tag.  He  has  sold  himself  and  turned  conjurer,  or 
he  would  never  have  known  it.  (Aside.) 

Puff.  Are  not  you  a  jade?  Are  you  not  a  Jezebel? 
Ar'n't  you  a — 

Tag.  O,  ho !  temperance,  or  I  walk  off. 

Pvff.  I  know  I  am  not  finished  yet,  and  so  I  am 
easy ;  but  more  thanks  to  my  fortune  than  your 
virtue,  madam. 

Tag.  Away  to  your  master,  and  I'll  prepare  his 
reception  within. 

Puff.  Shall  I  bring  the  certificate  with  me  ?  [Exit. 

Tag.  Go,  you  graceless  rogue,  you  richly  deserve 

it.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— A  Chamber. 

Enter  BIDDY. 

Sid.  How  unfortunate  a  poor  girl  am  I !  dare  nol 
tell  my  secret  to  anybody,  and  if  I  don't  I'm  un 
done.  Heigho !  (Sighs.) 

Enter  TAG. 

Pray,  Tag,  is  my  aunt  gone  to  her  lawyer  about  me  ? 
Heigho ! 

Tag.  What's  that  sigh  for,  my  dear  young  mis 
tress? 

Bid.  I  did  not  sigh,  not  I.  (Sighs.) 

Tag.  Nay,  never  gulp  them  down,  they  are  the 
worst  things  you  can  swallow.  There's  something 
in  that  heart  of  yoor's,  that  swells  it,  and  puffs  it 
and  will  burst  it  at  last,  if  you  don't  give  it  vent. 

Bid.  What  would  you  have  me  tell  you?  (Sighs. 

Tag.  Come,  come,  you  are  afraid  I'll  betray  you 
but  you  had  as   good  speak,  I  may  do  you  some 
service  you  little  think  of. 

Bid.  It  is  not  in  your  power,  Tag,  to  give  me 
what  I  want.  (Sighs.) 


Tag.  Not  directly,  perhaps;  but  I  may  be  the 
means  of  helping  you  to  it;  as  for  example,  if  you 
should  not  like  to  marry  the  old  man  your  aunt  de 
signs  for  you,  one  mav  find  a  way  to  break — 
Bid.  His  neck,  Tag", 

Tag.  Or  the  match  ;  either  will  do,  child. 
Bid.  I  don't  care  which,  indeed,  so  I  were  clear 
of  him.     I  don't  think  I'm  fit  to  be  married. 

Tag.  To  him,  you  mean  :  you  have  no  objection 
o  marriage,  but  the  man  ;  and  I  applaud  you  for  it. 
But,  come,  courage,  miss;  never  keep  it  in ;  out 
with  it  all. 

Bid.  If  you'll  ask  me  any  questions  I'll  answer 
;hem  ;  but  I  can't  tell  you  any  thing  of  myself,  I  shall 
3lush  if  I  do. 

Tag.  Well,  then :  in  the  first  place,  pray,  tell 
me,  Miss  Biddy  Bellair,  if  you  don't  like  some- 
jody  better  than  old  Sir  Simon  Loveit? 
Bid.  Heigho ! 

Tag.  What's  heigho  !  miss? 
Bid.  When  I  say  heigho!  it  means  yes. 
Tag.  Very  well ;  and  this  somebody  is  a  young, 
liandsome  fellow  ? 
Bid.  Heigho! 

Tag.  And  if  you  were  once  his,  you  would  be  as 
merry  as  the  best  of  us? 
Bid.  Heigho ! 

Tag.  So  far  so  good ;  and  since  I  have  got  you  to 
wet  your  feet,  souse  over  head  at  once,  and  the 
pain  will  be  over. 

Bid.  There,  then.  (A  long  sigh.)  Now  help  me 
out,  Tag,  as  fast  as  you  can. 

Tag.  When  did  you  hear  from  your  gallant? 
Bid.  Never  since  he  went  to  the  army. 
2V*//.  How  so? 

Bid.  I  was  afraid  the  letters  would  fall  into  my 
aunt's  hands,  so  I  would  not  let  him  write  to  me  ; 
but  I  had  a  better  reason  then. 
Tag.  Pray,  let's  hear  that,  too. 
Bid.  Why,  I  thought  if  I  should  write  to  him, 
and  promise  him  to  love  nobody  else,  and  should 
afterwards  change  my  mind,  he  might  think  I  was 
inconstant,  and  call  me  a  coquette. 

Tag.  "What  a  simple  innocent  it  is  !  (Aside.)  And 
have  you  changed  your  mind,  miss? 

Bid.  No,  indeed,  Tag ;  I  love  him  the  best  of  any 
of  them. 

Tag.  Of  any  of  them!  Why,  have  you  any  more? 
Bid.  Pray,  don't  ask  me. 

Tag.  Nay,  miss,  if  you  only  trust  me  by  halves, 
you  can't  expect — 

Bid.  I  will  trust  you  with  everything.  When  I 
parted  with  him  I  grew  melancholy  ;  so,  in  order 
to  divert  me,  I  have  let  two  others  court  me  till  he 
returns  again. 

Tag.  Is  that  all,  my  dear?  Mighty  simple,  in 
deed!  (Aside.) 

Bid.  One  of  them  is  a  fine  blustering  man,  and  is 
called  Captain  Flash  ;  he's  always  talking  of  fighting 
and  wars ;  he  thinks  he's  sure  of  me,  but  1  shall 
balk  him;  we  shall  see  him  this  afternoon;  for  he 
pressed  strongly  to  come,  and  I  have  given  him 
leave,  while  my  aunt  is  taking  her- afternoon's 
nap. 

Tag.  And  who  is  the  other,  pray  ? 
Bid.  Quite  another  sort  of  a  man  ;  he  speaks  like 
a  lady  for  all  the  world,  and  never  swears  as  Mr, 
Flash  does,  but  wears  nice  white  gloves,  and  tells 
me  what  ribands  become  my  complexion,  where  to 
stick  my  patches,  who  is  the  best  milliner,  where 
they  sell  the  best  tea,  and  which  is  the  best  wash 
for  the  face,  and  the  best  paste  for  the  hands  ;  he  is 
always  playing  with  my  fan,  and  shewing  his  teeth  ; 
and  whenever  I  speak,  he  pats  me,  so,  and  cries, 
"  The  devil  take  me,  Miss  Biddy,  but  you'll  be  my 
perdition."  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Tag.  Oh,  the  pretty  creature !  and  what  do  you 
call  him,  pray? 

Bid.  His  name  is  Fribble,  and  you  shall  see  him 
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too ;  for,  by  mistake,  I  appointed  them  at  the  same 
time  ;  but  you  must  help  me  out  with  them. 

Tay.  And  suppose  your  favourite  should  come 
too? 

Bid.  I  should  not  care  what  became  of  the  others. 

Tag.  What's  his  name  ? 

Bid.  It  begins  with  an  R — h — o — 

Tag.  I'll  be  hang'd  if  it  is  not  Rhodophil. 

Bid.  I  am  frightened  at  you.     You  are  a  witch. 

Tag.  I  am  so,  and  I  can  tell  your  fortune,  too. 
Look  me  in  the  face.  The  gentleman  you  love  most 
in  the  world  will  be  at  our  house  this  afternoon  ;  he 
arrived  from  the  army  this  morning,  and  dies  till  he 
sees  you. 

Bid.  Is  he  come,  Tag?     Don't  joke  with  me. 

Tag.  Not  to  keep  you  longer  in  suspense,  you 
must  know,  the  servant  of  your  Strephon,  by  some 
unaccountable  fate  or  other,  is  my  lord  and  master; 
he  has  just  been  with  me,  and  told  me  of  his  mas 
ter's  arrival  and  impatience — 

Bid.  Oh!  my  dear,  dear  Tag,  you  have  put  me 
out  of  my  wits  ;  I  am  all  over  in  a  flutter.  I  shall 
leap  out  of  my  skin — I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
myself.  Is  he  come,  Tag?  I  am  ready  to  faint.  I'd 
give  the  world  I  had  put  on  another  dress  to-day. 

Tag.  I  assure  you,  miss,  you  look  charmingly. 

Bid.  Do  I,  indeed,  though?  I'll  alter  my  hair 
immediately. 

Tag.  We'll  go  to  dinner  first,  and  then  I'll  assist 
you. 

Bid.  Dinner!  I  can't  eat  a  morsel.  I  don't  know 
what's  the  matter  with  me;  my  ears  tingle,  my 
heart  beats,  my  face  flushes,  and  I  tremble  every 
joint  of  me.  I  must  run  in  and  look  at  myself  in  the 
glass  this  moment.  [Exit. 

""  f.  Yes,  she  has  it,  and  deeply,  too;  this  is  no 


iccrisy. 

Vbf  art  but  nature  now  performs  her  part, 
And  every  word's  the  language  of  the  heart.  [Exit. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Chamber. 
Enter  CAPTAIN  LOVKIT,  BIDDY,  TAG,  and  PUFF. 

Capt.  L.  To  find  you  still  constant,  and  to  arrive 
at  such  a  critical  juncture,  is  the  height  of  fortune 
and  happiness. 

Bid.  Nothing  shall  force  me  from  you;  and  if  I 
am  secure  of  your  affections — 

Puff.  I'll  be  bound  for  him,  madam,  and  give 
you  any  security  you  can  ask. 

Tag.  Everything  goes  on  to  our  wish,  sir ;  I  just 
now  had  a  second  conference  with  my  old  lady,  and 
she  was  so  convinced  by  my  arguments,  that  she 
returned  instantly  to  the  lawyer  to  forbid  the  draw 
ing  out  of  any  writings  at  all ;  and  she  is  determined 
never  to  thwart  miss's  inclinations,  and  left  it  to  us 
to  give  the  old  gentleman  his  discharge  at  the  next 
visit. 

Capt.  L.  Shall  I  undertake  the  old  dragon. 

Tag.  If  we  have  occasion  for  help,  we  shall  call 
for  you. 

Bid.  I  expect  him  him  every  moment ;  therefore, 
I'll  tell  you  what,  Rhodophil,  you  and  your  man 
shall  be  locked  up  in  my  bed-chamber  till  we  have 
settled  matters  with  the  old  gentleman. 

Capl.  L.  Do  what  you  please  with  me. 

Bid.  You  must  not  be  impatient,  though. 

Capt.L.  I  can  undergo  anything  with  such  a  re 
ward  in  view  ;  one  kiss,  and  I'll  be  quite  resigned. 
And  now,  shew  me  the  way.  [Exit  with  Biddy. 

Tag.  Come,  sirrah,  when  I  have  got  you  under 
lock  and  key  I  shall  bring  you  to  reason. 

Puff.  Are  your  wedding  clothes  ready,  my  dove? 
The  certificate's  come. 

Tag.  Go  follow  your  captain,  sirrah  :  march.  You 
may  thank  heaven" I  had  patience  to  stay  so  long. 

[Exit,  with  Puff. 
Re-enter  BlDDY. 

Bid.  I  was  very  much  alarmed  for  fear  my  two 


gallants  should  come  in  upon  us  unawares;  we 
should  have  had  sad  work  if  they  had ;  I  find  I  lore 
Rhodophil  vastly,  for  though  my  other  sparks  (lat 
ter  me  more,  I  can't  abide  the  thoughts  of  them 
now.  I  have  business  upon  my  hands  enough  to 
turn  my  little  head  ;  but,  egad  !  my  heart's  good, 
and  a  fig  for  dangers !  Let  me  see,  what  shall  I  do 
with  my  two  gallants?  I  must,  at  least,  part  with 
them  decently.  Suppose  I  set  them  together  by 
the  ears?  The  luckiest  thought  in  the  world!  For 
if  they  won't  quarrel,  (as  I  believe  they  won't,)  I 
can  break  with  them  for  cowards,  and  very  justly 
dismiss  them  my  service  ;  and  if  they  will  fight,  and 
one  of  them  should  be  killed,  the  other  will  cer 
tainly  be  hanged  or  run  away  ;  and  so  I  shall  very 
handsomely  get  rid  of  both, 

He-enter  TAG. 
Well,  Tag,  are  they  safe? 

Tag.  I  think  so ;  the  door's  double-locked,  and 
I  have  the  key  in  my  pocket. 

Bid.  That's  pure  ;  but  have  you  given  them  any 
thing  to  divert  them  ? 

Tag.  I  have  given  the  Captain  one  of  your  old 
gloves  to  mumble:  but  my  Strephon  is  diverting 
himself  with  the  more  substantial  comforts  of  a  cold 
venison  pasty. 

Bid.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  next  that  comes? 

Tag.  If  Mr.  Fribble  comes  first,  I'll  clap  him  up 
into  my  lady's  store-room  ;  I  suppose  he  is  a  great 
maker  of  marmalade  himself,  and  will  have  an  op 
portunity  of  making  some  critical  remarks  upon  our 
pastry  and  sweetmeats. 

Bid.  When  one  of  'em  comes,  do  you  go  and 
watch  for  the  other  ;  and  as  soon  as  you  see  him, 
run  into  us  and  pretend  it  is  my  aunt,  and  so  we 
shall  have  an  excuse  to  lock  him  up  till  we  want 
him. 

Tag.  You  may  depend  upon  me.  Here  is  one 
of  'em — 

Enter  FRIBBLE. 

Bid.  Mr.  Fribble,  your  servant. 

Frib.  Miss  Biddy,  your  slave.  I  hope  I  have 
not  come  upon  you  abruptly  ;  I  should  have  wait 
ed  upon  you  sooner,  but  an  accident  happened 
that  discomposed  me  so,  that  I  was  obliged  to  go 
home  again  to  take  drops. 

Bid.  Indeed  you  don't  look  well,  sir.  Go,  Tag, 
and  do  as  I  bid  you. 

Tay.  I  will,  madam.  [Exit. 

Bid.  I  have  set  my  maid  to  watch  my  aunt,  that 
we  mayn't  be  surprised  by  her. 

Frib.  Your  prudence  is  equal  to  your  beauty, 
miss  ;  and  I  hope  your  permitting  me  to  kiss  your 
hands,  will  be  no  impeachment  to  your  understand 
ing. 

Bid.  I  hate  the  sight  of  him.  (Aside.)  I  was 
afraid  I  should  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  ;  pray  let  me  know  what  accident  }rou  met 
with,  and  what's  the  matter  with  your  baud.  I 
sha'n't  be  easy  till  I  know. 

Frib.  Well,  I  vow,  Miss  Biddy,  you're  a  good 
creeter,  I'll  endeavour  to  muster  up  what  little 
spirits  I  have,  and  tell  you  the  whole  affair.  Hera! 
But,  first,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  make  you  a 
present  of  a  small  pot  of  my  lip-salve  ;  my  servant 
made  it  this  morning;  the  ingredients  are  innocent, 
I  assure  you  ;  nothing  but  thrf  best  virgin-wax, 
conserve  of  roses,  and  lily  of  the  valley  water. 

Bid.  I  thank  you,  sir,  but  my  lips  are  generally 
red,  and  when  they  a'n't,  I  bite  'em. 

Frib.  I  bite  my  own  sometimes,  to  pout  'em  a 
little;  but  this  will  give  them  a  softness,  colour, 
and  an  agreeable  moister.  Thus  let  me  make  an 
humble  offering  at  that  shrine  where  I  have  already 
sacrificed  my  heart.  (Kneels,  and  gives  the  lip 
salve.  ) 

Bid.  Upon  my  word,  that's  very  prettily  ex 
pressed  ;  you  are  positively  the  best  company  in 
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I   wish  he  were  out  of  the  house. 


the   world. 
(Aside.) 

Frib.  But  to  return  to  my  accident,  and  the 
reason  why  my  hand  is  in  this  condition,  I  beg  you'll 
excuse  the  appearance  ot  it,  and  be  satisfied  that 
nothing  but  mere  necessity  could  have  forced  rne 
to  appear  thus  muffled  before  you. 

Bid.  I  am  very  willing  to  excuse  any  misfortune 
that  happens  to  you,  sir.  (Curtsies.) 

Frib.  You  are  vastly  good,  indeed.  Thus  it 
was — Hem!  You  must  know,  miss,  there  is  not 
an  animal  in  the  creation  I  have  so  great  an  aver 
sion  to,  as  those  hackney-coach  fellows.  As  I  was 
coming  out  of  my  lodgings,  says  one  of  'em  to  me, 
"  Would  your  honour  have  acoach?"  "  No,  man," 
said  I,  "not  now,"  with  all  the  civility  imaginable. 
"I'll  carry  you  and  your  doll,  too,"  said  he,  "Miss 
Margery,  for  the  same  price."  Upon  which,  the 
masculine  beasts  about  us  fell  a  laughing  ;  then  I 
turned  round  in  a  great  passion,  "  Curse  me," 
says  I,  "  fellow,  but  I'll  trounce  thee."  And  as  I 
was  holding  out  my  hand  in  a  threatening  poster, 
thus,  he  makes  a  cut  at  me  with  his  whip,  and 
striking  me  over  the  nail  of  my  little  finger,  it  gave 
me  such  exquisite  torter  that  I  fainted  away  ;  and 
while  I  was  in  this  condition,  the  mob  picked  my 
pocket  of  my  purse,  scissors,  my  Mecca  smelling- 
bottle,  arid  my  huswife. 

Bid.  I  shall  laugh  in  his  face.  (Aside.)  I  am 
afraid  you  are  in  great  pain  ;  pray  sit  down,  Mr. 
Fribble;  but  I  hope  your  hand  is  in  no  danger  ? 
(They  sit.) 

Frib.  Not  in  the  least,  ma'am ;  pray  don't  be 
apprehensive  ;  a  milk  poultice,  and  a  gentle  sudo 
rific  to-night,  with  a  little  manna  in  the  morning, 
I  am  confident  will  relieve  me  entirely. 

Bid.  But  pray,  Mr.  Fribble,  do  you  make  use 
of  a  huswife? 

Frib.  I  can't  do  without  it,  ma'am :  there  is  a 
club  of  us,  all  young  bachelors,  the  sweetest  so 
ciety  in  world  ;  and  we  meet  three  times  a-week  at 
each  others  lodgings,  where  we  drink  tea,  hear 
the  chat  of  the  day,  invent  fashions  for  the  ladies, 
make  models  of  'em,  and  cut  out  patterns  in  paper. 
We  were  the  first  inventors  of  knotting,  and  this 
fringe  is  the  original  produce  and  joint  labour  of 
our  little  community. 

Bid.  And  who  are  your  pretty  set,  pray? 
Frib.  There's  Phil.  Whiffle,  Jacky  Wagtail,  my 
Lord  Trip,  Billy  Dimple,  SirDilberry  Diddle,  and 
your  humble — 

Bid.  What  a  sweet  collection  of  happy  creatures 
Frib.  Indeed,  and  so  we  are  miss  ;  but  a  prodi 
gions  fracas  disconcerted  us  some   time  ago,  at 
Billy  Dimple's,  three  drunken  naughty  women  of 
the  town  burst  into  our  club-room,  curst   us  all 
threw  down  the  china,  broke  six  looking-glasses, 
scalded  us  with  the  slop-basin,  and  scratched  poor 
Phil.  Wiffle's  cheek  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  has 
kept  his  bed  these  three  weeks. 

Bid.  Indeed,  Mr.  Fribble,  I  think  all  our  sex 
have  great  reason  to  be  angry  ;  for  if  you  are  so 
happy  now  you  are  bachelors,  the  ladies  may  wish 
and  sigh  to  very  little  purpose. 

Frib.  You  are  mistaken,  I  assure  you  ;  I  am  pro 
digiously  rallied  about  my  passion  for  you,  I  can 
tell  you  that,  and  am  looked  upon  as  lost  to  our 
society  already.  He,  he,  he! 

Bid.  Pray,  Mr.  Fribble,  now  you  have  gone  so 
far,  don't  think  me  impudent  if  I  long  to  know  how 
you  intend  to  use  the  lady  who  has  been  honourec 
with  your  affections? 

Frib.  Not  as  most  other  wives  are  used,  I  as 
sure  you  ;  all  the  domestic  business  will  be  taken 
oft'  her  hands  ;  I  shall  make  the  tea,  comb  the  dogs 
and  dress  the  children  myself;  so  that,  though  I'm 
a  commoner,  Mrs.  Fribble  will  lead  the  life  of  a 
woman  of  quality ;  for  she  will  have  nothing  to  do 
but  lie  in  bed,  play  at  cards,  and  scold  the  servants 


Bid.  What  a  happy  creature  she  must  be! 
Frib.  Do  you  really  think  so?  Then  pray  let  me 
lave  a  little  serious  talk  with   you :  though   my 
MUMioa  is   not  of  a  longstanding,  I  hope  the  sin- 
,erity  of  my  intentions — 
Bid.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Frib.  Go,  you  wild  thing.  (Pats  her.)  The 
devil  take  me,  but  there  is  no  talking  to  you.  How 
can  you  use  me  in  this  barbarous  manner  ?  if  I  had 
lie  constitution  of  an  alderman  it  would  sink  under 
my  sufferings.  Hooman  nater  can't  support  it. 

Bid.  Why,  what  would  you  do  with  me,  Mr. 
Fribble? 

Frib.  Well,  I  vow  I'll  beat  you  if  you  talk  so. 

Don't  look  at  me  in   that  manner — flesh  and  blood 

can't  bear  it.   I  could — but  I  won't  grow  indecent. 

Bid.  But,  pray,  sir,  where  are   the   verses  you 

ere  to  write  upon  me?     I  find,  if  a  young  lady 

depends  too  much    upon    such    fine    gentlemen  as 

you,  she'll  certainly  be  disappointed. 

Frib.  I  vow,  the  flutter  I  was  put  into  this  after 
noon  has   quite  turned  my  senses  ;  here  they  are, 
though,  and  I  believe  you'll  like  'em. 
Bid.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.     (  Curtsies.} 
Frib.  I  protest,  miss,  I  don't  like  that   curtsy. 
Look  at  me,  and  always  rise  in  this  manner. (Rises.) 
But,  my  dear  creeter,  who  put  on  your  cap  to-day? 
They  have  made  a  fright  of  you,  and  it  is  as  yellow 
as  old  Lady  Crowfoot's  neck.     When  we  are  set 
tled,  I'll  dress  your  head  myself. 

Bid.  Pray  read  the  verses  to  me,  Mr.  Fribble. 
Frib.  I  obey  .—Hem!     William   Fribble,  Esq. 
to  Miss  Biddy  Bellair.     Greeting  : 
No  ice  so  hard,  so  cold  as  /, 
'Till  warm'd  and  softend  by  your  eye; 
And  now  my  heart  dissolves  away 
In  dreams  by  night,  in  sighs  by  day  ; 
No  brutal  passion  fires  my  breast, 
Which  loath  the  object  when  possess  d ; 
But  one  of  harmless,  gentle  kind, 
Whose  joys  are  center' d — in  the  mind; 
Then  take  with  me  love's  better  part, 
His  downy  wing,  but  not  his  dart. 
How  do  you  like  'em? 

Bid.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  swear  they  are  very  pretty ; 
but  I  don't  quite  understand  'em. 

Frib.  These  light  pieces  are  never  so  well  un 
derstood  in  reading,  as  in  singing ;  I  have  set  'em 
myself,  and  will  endeavour  to  give  'em  you.  La, 
la!  I  have  an  abominable  cold,  and  can't  sing  a 
note ;  however,  the  tune's  nothing ;  the  manner's 
all.  (Sings.) 

No  ice  so  hard,  Sfc. 

Enter  TAG,  running. 

Tag.  Your  aunt,  your  aunt,  your  aunt,  madam  ! 

Frib.  What's  the  matter? 

Bid.  Hide,  hide  Mr.  Fribble,  Tag,  or  we  are 
ruined. 

Frib.  Oh  !  for  heaven's  sake,  put  me  anywhere, 
so  I  don't  dirty  my  clothes. 

Bid.  Put  him  into  the  store-room,  Tag,  this  mo 
ment. 

Frib.  Is  it  a  damp  place,  Mrs.  Tag  ?  The  floor 
is  boarded,  I  hope? 

Tag.  Indeed  it  is  not,  sir. 

Frib.  What  shall  I  do?  I  shall  certainly  catch 
my  death !  Where's  my  cambric  handkerchief, 
and  mv  salts?  I  shall  certainly  have  my  hysterics  ! 

[Runs  in. 

Bid.  In,  in,  in.  So  now  let  the  other  come  as 
soon  as  he  will  ;  I  did  not  care  if  I  had  twenty  of 
'era,  so  they  would  but  come  one  after  another. 

Re-enter  TAG. 
Was  my  aunt  coming? 

Tag.  No,  'twas  Mr.  Flash,  I  suppose,  by  the 
length  of  his  stride,  and  the  cock  of  his  hat.  He'll 
be  here  this  minale.  What  shall  we  do  with  him? 
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Bid.  I'll  manage  him,  I  warrant  you,  and  try 
his  courage  :  be  sure  you  are  ready  to  second  me; 
we  shall  have  pure  sport. 

Tag.  Hush  !  here  he  comes. 

Enter  FLASH,  singing. 

Flash.  Well,  my  blossom,  here  am  I!  What 
hopes  for  a  poor  dog,  eh  ?  How  !  the  maid  here  ! 

then  I've  lost  the  town,  d e!  Not  a  shilling  to 

bribe  the  governor;  she'll  spring  a  mine,  and  I 
shall  be  blown  to  the  devil. 

Bid.  Don't  be  ashamed,  Mr.  Flash  ;  I  have  told 
Tag  the  whole  affair,  and  she's  my  friend,  I  can 
assure  you. 

Flash.  Is  she?  then  she  won't  be  mine,  I  am 
certain.  (Aside.)  Well,  Mrs.  Tag,  you  know,  I 
suppose,  what's  to  be  done  :  this  young  lady  and 
I  have  contracted  ourselves;  and  so,  if  you  please 
to  stand  bridemaid,  why  we'll  fix  the  wedding-day 
directly. 

Tag.  The  wedding-day,  sir? 

Flash.  The  vsedding-day,  sir!  Ay,  sir,  the  wed 
ding-day,  sir  ;  what  have  you  to  say  to  that,  sir? 

Bid.  My  dear  Captain  Flash,  don't  make  such  a 
noise  ;  y'ou'll  wake  my  aunt. 

Flash.  And  suppose  I  did,  child,  what  then  ? 

Bid.  She'd  be  frightened  out  of  her  wits. 

Flash.  At  me,  miss !  frightened  at  me?  Tout  au 
contraire,  I  assure  you  ;  you  mistake  the  thing, 
child  ;  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  I  am  not  quite 
so  shocking.  (Affectedly.} 

Tag.  Indeed,  sir,  you  flatter  yourself;  but  pray, 
sir,  what  are  your  pretensions? 

Flash.  The  lady's  promises,  my  own  passion, 
and  the  best  mounted  blade  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
If  any  man  can  produce  a  better  title,  let  him  take 
her;  if  not,  the  devil  mince  me,  if  I  give  up  an 
atom  of  her. 

Bid.  He's  in  a  fine  passion,  if  he  would  but  hold 
it.  (Aside.) 

Tag.  Pray,  sir,  hear  reason  a  little. 

Flash.  I  never  do,  madam  ;  it  is  not  my  method 
of  proceeding ;  here  is  my  logic.  (Draws  his  sword.) 
Sa,  sa — my  best  argument  is  cart  over  arm,  ma 
dam,  ha,  ha!  (lunges)  and  if  he  answers  that, 
madam,  through  my  small  guts,  my  breath,  blood, 
and  mistress,  are  all  at  his  service.  Nothing  more, 
madam. 

Bid.  This'll  do,  this'll  do. 

Tag.  But,  sir,  sir,  sir! 

Flash.  But,  madam,  madam,  madam  !  I  profess 
blood,  madam  !  I  was  bred  up  to  it  from  a  child  ; 
I  study  the  book  of  fate,  and  the  camp  is  my  uni 
versity  ;  I  have  attended  the  lectures  of  prince 
Charles  upon  the  Rhine,  and  Bathiani  upon  the 
Po,  and  have  extracted  knowledge  from  the  month 
of  a  cannon  :  I'm  not  to  be  frightened  with  squibs, 
madam,  no,  no. 

Bid.  Pray,  dear  sir,  don't  mind  her  ;  but  let  me 
prevail  with  you  to  go  away  this  time.  Your  pas 
sion  is  very  fine,  to  be  sure  ;  and  when  my  aunt 
and  Tag  are  out  of  the  way,  I'll  let  you  know  when 
I'd  have  you  come  again. 

Flash.  When  you'd  have  me  come  again,  child  ? 
And  suppose  I  never  would  come  again,  what  do 
you  think  of  that  now,  eh?  You  pretend  to  be 
afraid  of  your  aunt;  your  aunt  knows  what's  what 
too  well  to  refuse  a  good  match  when  'tis  offered. 
Lookye,  miss,  I  am  a  man  of  honour  ;  glory  is  my 
aim  ;  I  have  told  you  the  road  I  am  in  ;  and  do  you 
see  here,  child?  (Shewing  his  sword.)  No  tricks 
upon  travellers. 

Bid.  But  pray,  sir,  hear  me. 

Flash.  No,  no,  no  ;  I  know  the  world,  madam  : 
I  am  as  well  known  at  Covent-garden,  as  the  dial, 
madam;  I'll  break  a  lamp,  bully  a  constable,  bam 
a  justice,  or  bilk  a  box-keeper,  with  any  man  in 
the  liberties  of  Westminster.  What  do  you  think 
of  me  now,  madam  ? 


Bid.  Pray,  don't  be  so  furious,  sir. 

Flash.  Come,  come,  come,  few  words  are  best; 
somebody's  happier  than  somebody,  and  I  am  a 
poor,  silly  fellow,  ha,  ha!  That's  all.  Lookye, 
child,  to  be  short,  (for  I'm  a  man  of  reflection,) 
I  have  but  a  bagatelle  to  say  to  you  :  I  am  in  love 
with  you  up  to  hell  and  desperation  ;  may  the  sky 
crush  me  if  I  am  not.  But  since  there  is  another 
more  fortunate  than  I,  adieu,  Biddy!  Prosperity 
to  the  happy  rival,  patience  to  poor  Flash  ;  but  the 
first  time  we  meet,  gunpowder  be  rny  perdition, 
but  I'll  have  the  honour  to  cut  a  throat  with  him. 

Bid.  (Stopping  hint.)  You  may  meet  with  him 
now,  if  you  please. 

Flash.  Now  may  I?— W7here  is  he?  I'll  sacrifice 
the  villain!  (Aloud.) 

Tag.  Hush  !  he's  but  in  the  next  room. 

Flash.  Is  he?  Ram  me  (low)  into  a  mortar- 
piece,  but  I'll  have  vengeance  ;  my  blood  boils  to 
be  at  him.  Don't  be  frightened,  miss  ! 

Bid.  No,  sir,  I  never  was  better  pleased,  I  as 
sure  you. 

Flash.  I  shall  soon  do  his  business. 

Bid.  As  soon  as  you  please ;  take  your  own 
time. 

Tag.  I'll  fetch  the  gentleman  to  you  immediately. 
(Going.) 

Flash.  (Stopping  her.)  Stay,  stay  a  little  ;  what 
a  passion  I  am  in  !  Are  you  sure  he  is  in  the  next 
room  ?  I  shall  certainly  tear  him  to  pieces  ;  I  would 
fain  murder  him  like  a  gentleman,  too ;  besides, 
this  family  sha'n't  be  brought  into  trouble  upon 
my  account.  I  have  it — I'll  watch  for  him  in  the 
street,  and  mix  his  blood  with  the  puddle  of  the 
next  kennel.  (Going.) 

Bid.  (Stopping  him.)  No,  pray,  Mr.  Flash,  let 
me  see  the  battle  ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  fight 
forme;  you  sha'n't  go,  indeed.  (Holding  him.) 

Tag.  (Holding  him.)  Oh!  pray  let  me  see  yon 
fight ;  there  were  two  gentlemen  fought  yesterday, 
and  my  mistress  was  never  so' diverted  in  her  life. 
I'll  fetch  him  out.  [Exit. 

Bid.  Do  ;  stick  him,  stick  him,  Captain  Flash  ; 
I  shall  love  you  the  better  for  it. 

Flash.  D — n  your  love  ;  I  wish  I  were  out  of  the 
house.  (Aside.) 

Bid.  Here  he  is  ;  now  speak  some  of  your  hard 
words,  and  run  him  through — 

Flash.  Don't  be  in  fits  now.  (Aside  to  Biddy.) 

Bid.  Never  fear  me. 

Re-enter  TAG,  with  FRIBBLE. 

Tag.  (To  Fribble.)  Take  it  on  my  word,  sir,  he 
is  a  bully,  and  nothing  else. 

Frib.  (Frightened.)  I  know  yon  are  my  good 
friend  ;  but,  perhaps,  you  don't  know  his  disposi- 
tion. 

Tag.  I  am  confident  he  is  a  coward. 

Frib.  Is  he?  Nay,  then,  I'm  his  man. 

Flash.  1  like  his  looks  ;  but  I'll  not  venture  too 
far  at  first. 

Tag.  Speak  to  him,  sir. 

Frib.  I  will.  I  understand,  sir — hem! — that 
you — by  Mrs.  Tag,  here — sir — who  has  informed 
me — hem  ! — that  you  would  be  glad  to  speak  with 
me— D e!  (Turns  o/.) 

Flash.  I  can  speak  to  you,  sir,  or  to  anybody, 
sir;  or  I  can  let  it  alone,  and  hold  rny  tongue,  if  I 
see  occasion,  sir,  d e!  (Turns  off.) 

Bid.  Well  said,  Mr.  Flash,  be  in  a  passion. 

Tag.  (To  Fribble.)  Don't  mind  his  looks;  he 
changes  colour  already  ;  to  him,  to  him.  (Pushes 
him.) 

Frib.  Don't  hurry  me,  Mrs.  Tag,  for  heaven's 
sake  !  I  shall  be  out  of  breath  before  I  begin,  if 
you  do. — Sir,  (to  Flash)  if  you  can't  speak  To  a 
gentleman  in  another  manner,  sir,  why  then  I'll 
venture  to  say,  you  had  better  hold  your  tongue. 
Oons ! 
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Flash.  Sir,  you  and  I  are  of  different  opinions. 

Frib.  You  and  jour  opinion  may  go  to  the  devil. 
Take  that.  (  Turns  off  to  Tag.} 

Tag.  Well  said,  sir,  the  day's  your  own. 

Bid.  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Flash  ?  Is  all  your 
fury  gone  ?  Do  you  give  me  up? 

Frib.  I  have  done  his  business.  (Struts  about.) 

Flash.  Give  you  up,  madam  !  No,  madam,  when 
I  am  determined  in  my  resolutions  I  am  always 
calm  ;  'tis  our  way,  madam  ;  and  now  I  shall  pro 
ceed  to  business.  Sir,  I  beg  to  say  a  word  to  you 
in  private. 

Frib.  Keep  your  distance,  fellow,  and  I'll  an 
swer  you.  That  lady  has  confessed  a  passion  for 
me;  and  as  she  has  delivered  up  her  heart  into 
my  keeping,  nothing  but  my  heart's  blood  shall 
purchase  it.  D n! 

Tag.  Bravo  !  bravo  ! 

Flash.  If  those  are  the  conditions,  I'll  give  you 
earnest  for  it  directly.  (Draws.}  Now,  villain, 
renounce  all  right  and  title  this  minute,  or  the  tor 
rent  of  my  rage  will  overflow  my  reason,  and  I 
shall  annihilate  the  nothingness  of  your  soul  and 
body  in  an  instant. 

Frib.  I  wish  there  were  a  constable  at  hand  to 
take  us  both  up  ;  we  shall  certainly  do  one  another 
a  prejudice. 

Tag.  No,  you  won't  indeed,  sir;  pray  bear  up 
to  him  ;  if  you  would  but  draw  your  sword,  and  be 
in  a  passion,  he  would  run  away  directly. 

Frib.  Will  he?  (Draws  his  sword.)  Then  I  can 
no  longer  contain  myself. — Hell  and  the  furies  ! 
Come  on,  thou  savage  brute  ! 

Tag.  Go  on,  sir.  (Here  they  stand  in  fighting 
postures,  while  Biddy  and  Tag  push  them  forward.) 

Flash.  Come  on. 

Sid.  Go  on. 

Frib.  Come  on,  rascal. 

Tag.  Go  on,  sir. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  LOVEIT  and  PUFF. 

Capt.L.  What's  the  matter,  my  dear? 

Bid.  If  you  won't  fight,  here's  one  that  will. 
Oh  !  Rhodophil,  these  two  sparks  are  your  rivals, 
and  have  pestered  me  these  two  months  with  their 
addresses;  they  forced  themselves  into  the  house, 
and  have  been  quarrelling  about  me,  and  disturb 
ing  the  family  ;  if  they  won't  fight,  pray  kick  them 
out  of  the  house. 

Capt.L.  What's  the  matter,  gentlemen?  (They 
both  keep  their  fencing  posture.) 

Flash.  Don't  part  us,  sir. 

Frib.  No,  pray,  sir,  don't  part  us  j  we  shall  do 
you  a  mischief. 

Capt.  L.  Puff,  look  to  the  other  gentleman,  and 
call  a  surgeon. 

Bid.  and  Tag.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Puff.  Bless  me!  how  can  you  stand  under  your 
wounds,  sir? 

Frib.  Am  I  hurt,  sir  ? 

Puff.  Hurt,  sir  !  why  you  have — let  me  see — 
pray  stand  in  the  light— one,  two,  three,  through 
the  heart;  and  let  me  see — hum  ! — eight  through 
the  small  guts  !  Come,  sir,  make  it  up  the  round 
dozen,  and  then  we'll  part  you. 

All  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Capt.  L.  Come  here,  Puff'.  (  Whispers,  and  looks 
at  Flash.) 

Puff.  'Tis  the  very  same,  sir. 

Capt.  L.  (To  Flash.)  Pray,  sir,  have  I  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  abroad? 

Flash.  I  have  served  abroad. 

Capt.L.  Had  not  you  the  misfortune,  sir,  to  be 
missing  at  the  last  engagement  in  Flanders? 

Flash.  I  was  found  among  the  dead  in  the  field 
of  battle. 

Puff.  He  was  the  first  that  fell,  sir;  the  wind  of 
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a  cannon-ball  struck  him  flat  upon  his  face  ;  he  had 
just  strength  enough  to  creep  into  a  ditch,  and 
there  he  was  found  after  the  battle  in  a  most  de 
plorable  condition. 

Capt.  L.  Pray,  sir,  what  advancement  did  you 
get  by  the  service  of  that  day  f 

Flash.  My  wounds  rendered  me  unfit  for  service, 
and  I  sold  out. 

Puff.  Stole  out,  you  mean.  We  hunted  him  by 
scent  to  the  water-side ;  thence  he  took  shipping 
for  England  ;  and,  taking  the  advantage  of  my 
master's  absence,  has  attacked  the  citadel,  which 
we  are  luckily  come  to  relieve,  and  drive  his  ho 
nour  into  the  ditch  again. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Frib.  He,  he,  he! 

Capt.L.  And  now,  sir,  how  have  you  dared  to 
shew  your  face  in  open  day,  or  wear  even  the  out 
side  of  a  profession  you  have  so  much  scandalized 
by  your  behaviour  ?  I  honour  the  name  of  a  soldier, 
and  as  a  party  concerned,  am  bound  not  to  see  it 
disgraced.  As  you  have  forfeited  your  title  to  ho 
nour,  deliver  up  your  sword  this  instant. 

Flash.  Nay,  good  Captain — 

Capt.  L.  No  words,  sir.   (  Takes  his  sword.) 

Frib.  He's  a  sad  scoundrel;  I  wish  I  had  kicked 
him. 

Capt.L.  The  next  thing  I  command,  leave  this 
house,  change  the  colour  of  your  clothes  and 
fierceness  of  your  looks  ;  appear  from  top  to  toe 
the  wretch,  the  very  wretch  thou  art.  If  e'er  I 
meet  thee  in  the  military  dress  again,  or  if  you  put 
on  looks  that  belie  the  native  baseness  of  thy  heart, 
be  it  where  it  will,  this  shall  be  thy  reward  of  thy 
impudence  and  disobedience. 

[Kicks  him,  he  runs  off. 

Bid.  Oh  !  my  dear  Rhodophil ! 

Frib.  What  an  infamous  rascal  it  is !  I  thank 
you,  sir,  for  this  favour;  but  I  must  after  and 
cane  him.  (Going,  he  is  stopped  by  the  Captain.) 

Capt.  L.  One  word  with  you,  too,  sir. 

Frib.  With  me,  sir ! 

Capt.  L.  You  need  not  tremble ;  I  won't  use 
you  roughly . 

Frib.  I  am  certain  of  that,  sir;  but  I  am  sadly 
troubled  with  weak  nerves. 

Capt.  L.  Thou  art  a  species  too  despicable  for 
correction ;  therefore,  begone ;  and  if  I  see  you 
here  again,  your  insignificancy  sha'n't  protectyou. 

Frib.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindnesses  : 
well,  if  ever  I  have  anytbing  to  do  with  intrigues 
again ! —  [Exit. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Puff.  Shall  I  ease  you  of  your  trophy,  sir? 

Capt.  L.  Take  it,  Puff',  as  a  small  recompense 
for  thy  fidelity ;  thou  canst  better  use  it  than  its 
owner. 

Puff.  I  wish  your  honour  had  a  patent  to  take 
such  trifles  from  every  pretty  gentleman  that  could 
spare  'em  ;  I  would  set  up  the  largest  cutler's  shop 
in  the  kingdom. 

Capt.  L.  Well  said,  Puff. 

Bid.  But  pray,  Mr.  Fox,  how  did  you  get  out 
of  your  hole?  I  thought  you  were  locked  in. 

Capt.L.  I  shot  the  bolt  back  when  I  heard  a 
noise  ;  and,  thinking  you  were  in  danger,  1  broke 
my  confinement  without  any  other  consideration 
than  your  safety.  (Kisses  her  hand.) 

Bid.  I'm  afraid  the  town  will  be  ill-natured 
eoough  to  think  I  have  been  a  little  coquettish  in 
my  behaviour;  but  I  hope,  as  I  have  been  constant 
to  the  Captain,  I  shall  be  excused  diverting  my 
self  with  pretenders. 

Ladies,  to  fops  and  braggarts  ne'er  be  kind, 

No  charms  can  warm  'em,  and  no  virtues  bind ; 

Each  lover's  merit  by  his  conduct  prove, 

Who  fails  in  honour,  will  be  false  in  love.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.—  The  Park. 
Enter  VIZARD  with  a  letter,  a  Servant  following  him. 

Viz.  Angelica  send  it  back  unopened  !  say  you  ? 

Serv.  As  you  see,  sir. 

Viz.  The  pride  of  these  virtuous  women  is  more 
insufferable  than  the  immodesty  of  prostitutes. 
After  all  my  encouragement,  to  slight  me  thus  ! 

Serv.  She  said,  sir,  that  imagining  your  morals 
sincere,  she  gave  you  access  to  her  conversation  ; 
bat  that  your  late  behaviour,  in  her  company,  has 
convinced  her,  that  your  love  and  religion  are 
both  hypocrisy  ;  and  that  she  believes  your  letter, 
like  yourself,  fair  on  the  outside,  foul  within  ;  so 
sent  it  back  unopened 


Saw 


Viz.  I'll  be  revenged  the  very  first  opportunity. 
you  the  old  Lady  Darling,  her  mother? 


Serv.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  she  was  pleased  to  say  much 
in  your  commendation. 

Viz.  That's  my  cue.  (Aside.}  Run  to  the  Lady 
Lurewell's,  and  know  of  her  maid,  whether  her 
ladyship  will  be  at  home  this  evening.  Her  beauty 
is  sufficient  cure  for  Angelica's  scorn. 

[Exit  Servant.     Vizard  pulls  out  a  book,  reads 

and  walks  about. 
Enter  ALDERMAN  SMUGGLER. 

Ald.S.  Ay,  there's  a  pattern  for  the  young  men 
o'  th'  times!  At  his  meditation  so  early  ;  some  book 
of  pious  ejaculations,  I'm  sure. 

Viz.  ThisHoyle  is  an  excellent  fellow  !  (Aside.) 
Oh  !  uncle  Smuggler,  to  find  you  at  this  end  o'  th' 
town  is  a  miracle. 

Aid.  S.  I  have  seen  a  miracle  this  morning,  in 
deed,  cousin  Vizard  ! 

Viz.  What  is  it,  pray,  sir? 

AldS.  A  man  at  his  devotions  so  near  the  court  : 


I'm  very  glad,  boy,  that  you  keep  your  sanctity 
untainted  in  this  infectious  place  ;  the  very  air  of 
this  park  is  heathenish,  and  every  man's  breath  I 
meet  scents  of  atheism. 

Viz.  Surely,  sir,  some  great  concern  must  bring 
you  to  this  unsanctified  end  of  the  town. 

Ald.S.  A  very  unsanctified  concern,  truly,  cou- 

Viz.  What  is  it?  [sin. 

Aid.  S.  A  law-suit,  boy  :  shall  I  tell  you  ?  My 
ship,  the  Swan,  is  newly  arrived  from  St.  Sebas 
tian,  laden  with  Portugal  wines:  now  the  impu 
dent  rogue  of  a  tide-waiter  has  the  face  to  affirm  it 
is  French  wine  in  Spanish  casks,  and  has  indicted 
me  upon  the  statute.  Oh !  conscience,  conscience  ! 
these  tide-waiters  and  surveyors  plague  us  more 
with  their  French  wines,  than  the  war  did  with 
French  privateers. — Ay,  there's  another  plague  of 
the  nation — • 

Enter  COLONEL  STANDARD. 
A  red  coat  and  cockade.  [van*. 

Viz.  Colonel  Standard,  I'm  your  humble   ser- 

Col.S.  May  be  not,  sir. 

Viz.  Why  so? 

Col.  S.  Because — I'm  disbanded. 

Viz.  How!  broke? 

Col.  S.  This  very  morning,  in  Hjde-park,  ray 
brave  regiment,  a  thousand  men  that  looked  like 
lions  yesterday,  were  scattered,  and  looked  as  poor 
and  simple  as  the  herd  of  deer  that  grazed  beside 
them. 

Aid.  S.  Tal,  al,  deral.  (Singing.)  I'll  hare  a 
bonfire  this  night  as  high  as  the  monument. 

Col.  S.  A  bonfire !  thou  dry,  withered,  ill-natured 
— had  not  those  brave  fellows'  swords  defended  you, 
your  house  had  been  a  bonfire  ere  this  about  your 
ears.  Did  we  not  venture  our  lives,  sir? 

Ald.S.  And  did  we  not  pay  for  your  lives,  sir! 
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Venture  your  lives !  I'm  sure  we  ventured  our  mo 
ney,  and  that's  life  and  soul  to  me.  Sir,  we'll 
maintain  you  no  longer. 

Col.  S.  Then  your  wives  shall,  old  Actaeon. 
There  are  five-and-thirty  strapping  officers  gone 
this  morning  to  live  upon  free  quarter  in  the  city. 

Ald.S.  Oh!  lord,   oh!    lord,    I   shall    have    a 
son  within  these  nine   months,  born  with  a  half- 
pike  in  his  hand.     Sir,  you  are — 
Col.  S.  What,  sir? 
Aid.  S.  Sir,  I  say  that  you  are — 
CoLS.  What,  sir? 

Ald.S.  Disbanded,  sir,  that's  all.  I  see  my 
lawyer  yonder.  [Exit. 

Viz.  Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  misfortune. 
CoLS.  Why  sol  I  don't  come  to  borrow  money 
of  you ;  if  you're  my  friend,  meet  me  this  evening 
at  the  Shakspeare.  I'll  drink  a  health  to  my  king, 
prosperity  to  my  country,  and  away  for  Hungary 
.to-morrow  morning. 

Viz.  What!  you  won't  leave  us? 
Col.  S.  What !  a  soldier  stay  here,  to  look  like 
an  old  pair  of  colours  in  Westminster-hall,  ragged 
and  rusty  !  no,  no.  I  met  yesterday  a  broken  lieu 
tenant,  he  was  ashamed  to  own  that  he  wanted  a 
dinner,  but  begged  ten  shillings  of  me  to  buy  anew 
scabbard  for  his  sword. 

Viz.  Oh  !  but  you  have  good  friends,  Colonel ! 
Col.  S.  Oh !  very  good  friends ;  my  father's  a 
lord,  and  my  elder  brother  a  beau ;  mighty  good 
friends,  indeed  !  [sword  again. 

Viz.  But  your  country  may,  perhaps,  want  your 
Col.  S.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  let  but  a  single 
drum  beat  up  for  volunteers  between  Ludgate  and 
Charing-cross,  and  T  shall  undoubtedly  hear  it  at 
the  walls  of  Buda. 

Viz.  Come,  come,  Colonel,  there  are  ways  of 
making  your  fortune  at  home :  make  your  addresses 
to  the  fair ;  you're  a  man  of  honour  and  courage. 

••Co/.  S.  Ay,  my  courage  is  like  to  do  me  wondrous 
service  with  the  fair :  this  pretty  cross  over  my  eye 
will  attract  a  duchess :  I  warrant  'twill  be  a  mighty 
grace  to  my  ogling.  Had  I  used  the  stratagem  of  a 
certain  brother  colonel  of  mine,  I  might  succeed. 
Viz.  What  was  it,  pray? 

-Co/.  S.  Why,  to  save  his  pretty  face  for  the  wo 
men,  he  always  turned  his  back  upon  the  enemy : 
he  was  a  man  of  honour  for  the  ladies. 

Viz.  Come,  come,  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus 
will  never  fail ;  you  must  get  a  mistress. 

Col.  S.    'Pr'y  thee,    no    more    on't ;    you    have 
awakened  a  thought,  from  which    and  the  king 
dom,  I  would  have  stolen  away  at  once.    To  be 
plain,  I  have  a  mistress. 
Viz.  And  she's  cruel"? 
Col.  S.  No. 

Viz.  Her  parents  prevent  your  happiness "? 
Col.  S.  Nor  that. 
Viz.  Then  she  has  no  fortune "! 
Col.S.  A  large  one;  beauty  to  tempt  all  man 
kind,  and  virtue  to  beat  off  their  assaults.     Oh  ! 
Vizard,  such  a  creature  !  (Sir  Harry  Wildair  sings 
without.)  Heyday  !  who  the  devil  have  we  here? 

Viz.  The  joy  of  the  play-house,  and  life  of  the 

park  ;  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  newly  come  from  Paris. 

Col.  S.  Sir  Harry  Wildair !  did  not  he  make  a 

campaign  in  Flanders  some  three  or  four  years  ago? 

Viz.  The  same. 

Col.  S.  Why,  he  behaved  himself  very  bravely. 
Viz.  Why  not?  Dost  think  bravery  and  gaiety 
are  inconsistent?  He's  a  gentleman  of  most  happy 
circumstances,  born  to  a  plentiful  estate  ;  has  had  a 
genteel  and  easy  education,  free  from  the  rigidness 
of  teachers,  and  pedantry  of  schools.  His  florid 
constitution,  being  never  ruffled  by  misfortune,  nor 
stinted  in  its  pleasures,  has  rendered  him  enter 
taining  to  others,  and  easy  to  himself.  Turning  all 
passion  into  gaiety  of  humour,  by  which  he  chooses 
rather  to  rejoice  with  his  friends,  than  be  hated  by 
any  j  as  you  shall  see. 


{ACT  I. 

Enter  SIR  HARRY  WiLDAlR. 

Sir  H.  Ha,  Vizard ! 

Viz.  Sir  Harry ! 

SlrH.  Who  thought  to  find  you  out  of  the  ru 
bric  so  long?  T  thought  thy  hypocrisy  had  been 
wedded  to  a  pulpit-cushion  long  ago.  Sir,  if  I 
mistake  not  your  face,  your  name  is  Standard. 

Col.  S.  Sir  Harry,  I'm  your  humble  servant. 

Sir  H.  Come,  gentlemen,  the  news,  the  news 
of  the  town  !  for  I'm  just  arrived. 

Viz.  Why,  in  the  city  end  of  the  town,  we're 
playing  the  knave  to  get  estates. 

Col.  S.  And,  in  the  court-end,  playing  the  fool, 
in  spending  them. 

Sir  H.  Just  so  in  Paris.  I'm  glad  we're  grown 
so  modish. 

Viz.  We  are  so  reformed,  that  gallantry  is  taken 
for  vice. 

Col.  S.  And  hypocrisy  for  religion. 

Sir  H.  A  la  mode  de  Paris  again.  But  this  is 
trifling;  tell  me  news,  gentlemen.  What  lord  has 
lately  broke  his  fortune  at  Brooks's,  or  his  heart 
at  Newmarket  for  the  loss  of  a  race?  What  wife 
has  been  lately  suing  in  Doctors'  Commons  for 
alimony?  or  what  daughter  run  away  with  her  fa 
ther's  valet?  What  beau  gave  the  noblest  ball,  or 
had  the  finest  coach  on  the  birth-day  1  I  want  news, 
gentlemen. 

Col.S.  'Faith,  sir,  these  are  no  news  at  all. 
Viz.  But,  Sir  Harry,    we  heard  that  you  de 
signed  to  make  the  tour  of  Italy  ;  what  brought  you 
back  so  soon  ? 

SirH.  That  which  brought  yon  into  the  world, 
and  may,  perhaps,  carry  you  out  of  it — a  woman. 

Col.  S.  What!  quit  the  pleasures  of  travel  for  a 
woman ! 

SirH.  Ay,  Colonel,  for  such  a  woman!  I  had 
rather  see  her  ruelle  than  the  palace  of  Louis  1e 
Grand:  there's  more  glory  in  her  smile,  than  in 
the  jubilee  at  Rome ;  and  I  would  rather  kiss  her 
hand  than  the  Pope's  toe. 

Viz.  You,  Colonel,  have  been  very  lavish  in 
the  beauty  and  virtue  of  your  mistress  ;  and  Sir 
Harry  here  has  been  no  less  eloquent  in  the  praise 
of  his.  Now  will  I  lay  you  both  ten  guineas  each, 
that  neither  of  them  is  so  pretty,  so  witty,  or  so 
virtuous,  as  mine. 

Col.S.  "Tis  done. 

SirH.  I'll  double  the  stakes.  But,  gentlemen, 
now  I  think  on't,  how  shall  we  be  resolved?  For 
I  know  not  where  my  mistress  may  be  found  ;  she 
left  Paris  about  a  month  before  me,  and  I  had  an 
account — 

Col.  S.  How,  sir !  left  Paris  about  a  month  be 
fore  you  1 

SirH.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  I  had  an  account  that  she 
lodged  somewhere  in  St.  James's. 

Viz.  How!  somewhere  in  St.  James's,  say  you? 

SirH.  Ay,  sir;  but  I  know  not  where,  and 
perhaps  mayn't  find  her  this  fortnight. 

Col.  S.  Her  name,  pray,  Sir  Harry  1 

Viz.  Ay,  ay,  her  name ;  perhaps  we  know  her. 

SirH.  Her  name!  ay, — she  has  the  softest, 
whitest  hand  that  e'er  was  made  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
her  lips  so  balmy  sweet — 

Col.  S.  But  her  name  I  want,  sir. 

SirH.  Then  her  eyes,  Vizard  ! 

Col.S.  Psha  !  Sir  Harry,  her  name  or  nothing. 

SirH.  Then  if  you  must  have  it,  she's  called 
the  Lady— But  then  her  foot,  gentlemen;  she 
dances  to  a  miracle.  She  does  dance  devilish 
well  indeed.  Vizard,  you  have  certainly  lost  your 
wager. 

Viz.  Why,  you  have  certainly  lost  your  senses; 
we  shall  never  discover  the  picture,  unless  you 
subscribe  the  name. 

Sir  H.  Then  her  name  is  Lurewell. 

Col. S.  'Sdeath,  my  mistress!     (Aside.) 

Viz.  My  mistress,  by  Jupiter!     (Aside.) 

Sir  H.  Do  you  know  her,  gentlemen  ? 


SCENE  2,] 

Col,  S.  I  have  seen  her,  sir* 

Sir  H.  Canst  tell  where  she  lodges  ?  Tell  ine, 
dear  Colonel. 

Col.S.  Your  humble  servant,  sir.  [Exit. 

SirH.  Nay,  hold!  Colonel  j  I'll  follow  you,  and 
will  know.  [Runs  out. 

Viz.  The  Lady  Lurewell  his  mistress !  he  loves 
her;  but  she  loves  me.  But  he's  a  baronet,  and 
I  plain  Vizard  ;  he  has  a  coach  and  six,  and  I  walk 
on  foot;  I  was  bred  in  London,  and  he  in  Paris. 
That  very  circumstance  has  murdered  me :  then 
some  stratagem  must  be  laid  to  divert  his  preten 
sions. 

Re-enter  SIR  HARRY  WILDAIR. 

SirH.  Pr'ythee,  Dick,  what  makes  the  Colo 
nel  so  out  of  humour? 

Viz.  Because  he's  out  of  pay,  I  suppose. 

Sir  H.  'Slife !  that's  true ;  I  was  beginning  to 
mistrust  some  rivalship  in  the  case. 

Vie.  And  suppose  there  were,  you  know  the 
Colonel  can  fight,  Sir  Harry. 

SirH.  Fight!  psha!  but  he  can't  dance.  Ha! 
he  contend  for  a  woman,  Vizard!  'SJife  !  man,  if 
ladies  were  to  be  gained  by  sword  and  pistol  only, 
what  the  devil  should  all  we  beaux  do? 

Viz.  I'll  try  him  farther.  (Aside.)  But  would 
not  you,  Sir  Harry,  fight  for  this  woman  you  so 
much  admire? 

SirH.  Fight!  let  me  consider.  I  love  her, 
that's  true;  but  then  I  love  honest  Sir  Harry 
Wildair  better.  The  Lady  Lurewell  is  divinely 
charming — right— but  then  a  thrust  in  the  guts,  or 
a  Middlesex  jury,  is  as  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Viz.  Ay,  Sir  Harry,  'twere  dangerous  to  be 
tried  by  a  parcel  of  greasy,  grumbling,  bartering 
boobies,  who  would  hang  you,  purely  because  you 
are  a  gentleman. 

Sir  H.  But  no  more  of  her.  Pr'ythee,  Vizard, 
can't  you  recommend  a  friend  to  a  pretty  mistress, 
by  the  by,  till  I  can  find  my  own  ?  You  have  store, 
I  m  sure;  you  cunning  poaching  dogs  make  surer 
game,  than  we  that  hunt  open  and  fair.  Pr'ythee, 
now,  good  Vizard. 

Viz.  Let  me  consider  a  little. — Now  love  and 
revenge  inspire  my  politics!  (Aside.  Pauses, 
whilst  Sir  Harry  walks,  singing.} 

SirH.  Psha!  thou'rt  as  long  studying  for  a  new 
mistress,  as — 

Viz.  I  design  a  charming  girl  for  you  j  you'll 
therefore  bear  a  little  expectation. 

SirH.  Ha!  sayestthou,  dear  Vizard? 

Viz.  A  girl  of  sixteen,  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  H.  Now,  sixteen  thousand  blessings  light  on 
thee. 

Viz.  Pretty  and  witty. 

Sir  H.  Ay,  ay,  but  her  name,  Vizard. 

Viz.  Her  name !  yes, — she  has  the  softest, 
whitest  hand  that  e'er  was  made  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
her  lips  so  balmy  sweet—  [man  ? 

Sir  H.  Well,  well ;  but  where  shall  I  find  her, 

Viz.  Find  her '.—but  then  her  foot,  Sir  Harry  ; 
she  dances  to  a  miracle. 

Sir  H.  Pr'ythee,  don't  distract  me. 

Viz.  Well,  then,  you  must  know,  that  this  lady 
is  the  greatest  beauty  in  town  ;  her  name's  Ange 
lica  :  she  that  passes  for  her  mother  is  very  com 
mode,  jind  called  the  Lady  Darling ;  she  goes  for 
a  baronet's  lady  (no  disparagement  to  your  honour, 
Sir  Harry,)  I  assure  you. 

Sir  H.  Psha !  hang  my  honour ;  but  what  street, 
what  house  ? 

Viz.  Not  so  fast,  Sir  Harry  ;  you  must  have  my 
passport  for  your  admittance,  and  you'll  find  my 
recommendation  in  a  line  or  two  will  procure  you 
very  civil  entertainment;  I  suppose  twenty  or 
thirty  pieces,  handsomely  placed,  will  gain  the 
point. . 

•Sir  H.  Thou  dearest  friend  to  a  man  in  necessity. 
Here,  sirrah,  order  my  coach  about  to  St.  James's) 
I'll  walk  across  the  park.  (To  his  Servant.) 
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Enter  CLINCH ER,  Senior. 

Clin.  sen.  Here,  sirrah,  order  my  coach  about 
to  St.  James's;  I'll  walk  across  the  park,  too. — Mr. 
Vizard,  your  most  devoted— Sir,  (to  SirH.)  I  ad 
mire  the  mode  of  your  dress-knot ;  methinks  it 
very  emphatically  carries  an  air  of  travel  in  it ;  your 
sword-knot,  too,  is  most  ornamentally  modish,  and 
bears  a  foreign  mien. 

Gentlemen,  my  brother  is  just  arriv'd  in  town ; 

So  that,  being  upon  the  wing  to  kiss  his  hands, 

I  hope  you'll  pardon  the  abrupt  departure  of, 
Gentlemen,  your  most  devoted,  and  most  faithful 
humble  servant.  [Exit. 

SirH.  Pr'ythee,  dost  know  him? 

Viz.  Know  him!  Why,  'tis  Clincher,  who  was 
apprentice  to  my  uncle  Smuggler,  the  merchant,  in 
the  city. 

Sir  H.  What  makes  him  so  gay  ? 

Viz.  Why,  he's  in  mourning. 

Sir  H.  In  mourning  ! 

Viz.  Yes,  for  his  father.  The  kind  old  man,  in 
Hertfordshire,  the  other  day,  broke  his  neck  a 
fox-hunting;  the  son,  upon  the  news,  has  broke 
his  indentures  ;  whipped  from  behind  the  counter 
into  the  side-box ;  and  now  talks  of  nothing  but 
wines,  intrigues,  plays^  fashions,  and  going  to  the 
jubilee. 

SirH.  Ha,  ha,  ha?  how  many  pounds  of  mare- 
schal  must  the  fellow  use  in  sweetening  himself 
from  the  smell  of  hops  and  tobacco  ?  But  now  for 
Angelica,  that's  her  name ;  we'll  to  the  coffee 
house,  where  yon  shall  write  my  passport.  Allans. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Lady  Lurewell" s  Lodgings. 
Enter  LADY  LUREWELL  and  PARLEY. 

Lady  L.  Parley,  my  pocket-book.  Let  me  see, 
Madrid,  Venice,  Paris,  London! — Ay,  London! 
they  may  talk  what  they  will  of  the  hot  countries, 
but  I  find  love  most  fruitful  under  this  climate.  In 
a  month's  space  have  I  gained — let  me  see,  impri 
mis,  Colonel  Standard — 

Par.  And  how  will  your  ladyship  manage  him? 

Lady  L.  As  all  soldiers  should  be  managed  ;  he 
shall  serve  me  till  I  gain  my  ends,  then  I'll  disband 

Par.  But  he  loves  you,  madam.  [him. 

Lady  L.  Therefore  I  scorn  him  ;  I  hate  all  that 
don't  love  me,  and  slight  all  that  do.  My  unwary 
innocence  was  wronged  by  faithless  man  ;  but  now, 
let  me  survey  my  captives.  The  Colonel  leads  the 
van  ;  next,  Mr.  Vizard,  he  courts  me  out  of  the 
Practice  of  Piety,  therefore  is  a  hypocrite;  then 
Clincher,  be  adores  me  with  orangerte,  and  is, 
consequently,  a  fool;  then  my  old  merchant,  Al 
derman  Smuggler,  he's  a  compound  of  both  ;  out 
of  which  medley  of  lovers,  if  I  don't  make  good 
diversion — What  d'ye  think,  Parley? 

Par.  I  can't  be  persuaded  though,  madam,  but 
that  you  really  loved  Sir  Harry  Wildair  in  Paris. 

LadyL.  Of  all  the  lovers  I  ever  had,  he  was 
my  greatest  plague,  for  I  could  never  make  him 
uneasy :  I  left  him  involved  in  a  duel  upon  my  ac 
count  ;  I  long  to  know  whether  the  fop  be  killed  or 
not.  Ob,  lord!  no  sooner  talk  of  killing,  but  the 
soldier  is  conjured  up. 

Enter  COLONEL  STANDARD. 

You're  upon  hard  duty,   Colonel,  to  serve  your 
king,  your  country,  and  a  mistress,  too. 

Col.S.  I  once,  madam,  hoped  the  honour  of  de 
fending  you  from  all  injuries,  through  a  title  to 
your  lovely  person  ;  but  now  my  love  must  attend 
my  fortune.  My  commission,  madam,  was  my 
passport  to  the  fair ;  'twas  once  the  life  of  honour, 
but  now  its  winding-sheet,  and  with  it  must  my 
love  be  buried. 

Par.  What!  disbanded,  Colonel? 

Col.S.  Yes,  Mrs. Parley. 

Par.  Faugh  !  the  nauseous  fellow !  poverty  in 
his  looks  already.  (Aside.) 

Lady  L.  His  misfortune  troubles  me.    (Aside.) 

Col.  S,  I'll  choose,  madam,  rather  to  destroy 


my  passion  by  absence  abroad,  than  have  it  starved 
at  .home. 

Lady  L.  I'm  sorry,  sir,  you  have  so  mean  an 
opinion  of  my  affection,  as  to  imagine  it  founded 
upon  your  fortune.  And  to  convince  you  of  your 
mistake,  here  I  vow,  by  all  that's  sacred,  I  own 
the  same  affection  now  as  before.  Let  it  suffice, 
my  fortune  is  considerable. 

Col.S.  No,  madam,  no;  I'll  never  be  a  charge 
to  her  I  love  !  the  man  that  sells  himself  for  gold, 
is  the  worst  of  prostitutes. 

Lady  L.  Now,  were  he  any  other  creature  but  a 
man,  I  could  love  him.  (Aside.) 

Col.  S.  This  only  last  request  I  make,  that  no 
title  recommend  a  fool,  no  office  introduce  a  knave, 
nor  coat  a  coward,  to  my  place  in  your  affections  ; 
so  farewell  my  country,  and  adieu  my  love.  [Exit. 

LadyL.  Now  the  devil  take  thee  for  being  so 
honourable.  Here,  Parley,  call  him  back.  [Exit. 
Parley.']  I  shall  lose  half  my  diversion  else.  Now 
for  a  trial  of  skill. 

Re-enter  PARLEY  and  COLONEL  STANDARD. 
Sir,  I  hope  you'll  pardon  my  curiosity  :  when  do 
yon  take  your  journey? 

Col.  S.  To-morrow  morning  early,  madam. 

LadyL.  So  suddenly!  which  way  are  you  de 
signed  to  travel  ? 

Col.  S.  That  I  can't  yet  resolve  on. 

LadyL.  Pray,  sir,  tell  me;  pray,  sir;  I  en 
treat  you  ;  why  are  you  so  obstinate  1 

Col.S.  Why  are  you  so  curious,  madam? 

LadyL.  Because — 

Col.  S.  What  ? 

Lady  L.  Because  I,  I — 

Col.S.  Because  what,  madam? — Pray  tell  me. 

Lady  L.  Because  I  design  to  follow  you.  (  Crying.) 

Col.S.  Follow  me!  by  all  that's  great,  I  ne'er 
was  proud  before.  Follow  me !  What !  expose 
thee  to  the  hazards  of  a  camp.  Rather  I'll  stay, 
and  here  bear  the  contempt  of  fools,  and  worst  of 
fortune. 

Lady  L.  You  need  not,  shall  not ;  my  estate  for 
both  is  sufficient. 

Col.  S.  Thy  estate !  no,  I'll  turn  a  knave,  and 
purchase  one  myself;  I'll  cringe  to  the  proud  man 
I  undermine,  and  fawn  on  him  that  I  would  bite 
to  death ;  I'll  tip  my  tongue  with  flattery,  and 
smooth  my  face  with  smiles  ;  I'll  turn  informer, 
office-broker,  nay,  coward,  to  be  great,  and  sacri 
fice  it  all  to  thee,  my  generous  fair. 

LadyL.  And  I'll  dissemble,  lie,  swear,  jilt, 
anything,  but  I'll  reward  thy  love,  and  recompense 
thy  noble  passion. 

Col.  S.  Sir  Harry,  ha,  ha,  ha !  poor  Sir  Harry, 
ha,  ha,  ha!  Rather  kiss  her  hand,  than  the  Pope's 
toe,  ha,  ha,  ha!  [Harry? 

LadyL.  What  Sir  Harry,  Colonel?    What  Sir 

Col.  S.  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  madam. 

Lady  L.  What !  is  he  come  over? 

Col.  S.  Ay,  and  he  told  me — but  I  don't  believe 
a  syllable  on't. 

Lady  L.  What,  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Col.S.  Only  called  you  his  mistress;  and  pre 
tending  to  be  extravagant  in  your  commendation, 
would  vainly  insinuate  the  praise  of  bis  own  judg 
ment  and  good  fortune  in  a  choice — 

LadyL.  How  easily  is  the  vanity  of  fops  tickled 
by  our  sex  ! 

Col.S.  Why,  your  sex  is  the  vanity  of  fops. 

Lady  L.  On  my  conscience,  I  believe  so.  This 
gentleman,  because  he  danced  well,  I  pitched  on 
for  a  partner  at  a  ball  in  Paris ;  and  ever  since,  he 
has  so  persecuted  me  with  letters,  songs,  dances, 
serenading,  flattery,  foppery,  and  noise,  that  I 
was  forced  to  fly  the  kingdom :  and  I  warrant  you, 
he  made  you  jealous. 

Col.  S.  Faith,  madam,  I  was  a  little  uneasy. 

Lady  L.  You  shall  have  a  plentiful  revenge  ;  I'll 
send  him  back  all  his  foolish  letters,  songs,  and 
verses,  and  you  yourself  shall  carry  them ;  'twill 
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afford  you 
from  his 
he's 


my   aversion 
stantlv. 


[ACT  If. 

i  opportunity  of  triumphing,  and  free  me 
further  impertinence ;  for,   of  all  men, 
I'll  run  and  fetch  them   in- 
[Exit. 

Col.  S.  Dear  madam,  a  rare  project !  How  shall 
I  bait  him  like  Actzeon  with  his  own  dogs  !  Well, 
Mrs.  Parley,  it  is  ordered  by  act  of  parliament, 
that  you  receive  no  more  pieces,  Mrs.  Parley. 

Par.  'Tis  provided,  by  the  same  act,  that  you 
send  no  more  messages,  good  Colonel ;  you  must 
not  pretend  to  send  any  more  letters,  unless  you 
can  pay  the  postage. 

Col.S.  Come,  come,  don't  be  mercenary  ;  take 
example  by  your  lady,  be  honourable. 

Par.  Alack-a-day !  sir,  it  shews  as  ridiculous 
and  haughty  for  us  to  imitate  our  betters  in  their 
honour,  as  in  their  finery ;  leave  honour  to  nobility 
that  can  support  it ;  we  poor  folks,  Colonel,  have 
no  pretence  to't.  [Exit. 

Col.S.  'Tis  one  of  the  greatest  curses   of  po 
verty,  to  be  the  jest  of  chambermaids ! 
Re-enter  LADY  LUREWELL. 

Lady  L.  Here's  the  packet,  Colonel ;  the  whole 
magazine  of  love's  artillery.  (Gives  him  the  packet.) 

Col.  S.  Which,  since  I  have  gained,  I  will  turn 
upon  the  enemy.  Madam,  I'll  bring  you  the  news 
of  my  victory  this  evening.  Poor  Sir  Harry,  ha, 
ha,  ha!  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. —  Clincher  Junior's  Lodgings. 
Enter  CLINCHER,  Junior,  reading  a  letter;  DlCKY 
folloicing. 

Clin.jun.  (Reads.)  "  Dear  Brother,— -I  will  see 
you  presently  ;  I  have  sent  this  lad  to  wait  on  you  ; 
he  can  instruct  you  in  the  fashions  of  the  town.  I  am 
your  affectionate  brother,  CLINCHER." — Very  well: 
and  what's  your  name,  sir? 

Dicky.  My  name  is  Dicky,  sir. 

Clin.jun.  Dicky  ! 

Dicky.  Ay,  Dicky,  sir. 

Clin.jun.  Very  well,  a  pretty  name!  And  what 
can  you  do,  Mr.  Dicky  ? 

Dicky.  Why,  sir,  I  can  dress  hair,  and  carry  a 
billet-doux. 

Clin.jun.  A  billet-doux  ;  pray,  what's  that? 

Dicky.  Why,  a  billet-doux  is  a  kind  of  penny- 
post  letter. 

Enter  CLINCHER,  Senior. 

Clin.  sen.  Brother,  you're  welcome  to  London. 

Clin.jun.  I  thought,  brother,  you  owed  so  much 
to  the  memory  of  my  father,  as  to  wear  mourning 
for  his  death. 

Clin.  sen.  Why,  so  I  do,  fool ;  I  wear  this  be 
cause  I  have  the  estate,  and  you  wear  that  because 
you  have  not  the  estate.  You  have  cause  to  mourn 
indeed,  brother.  Well,  brother,  I'm  glad  to  see 
you  ;  fare  you  well.  (Going.) 

Clin.jun.  Stay,  stay,  brother;  where  are  you 
going? 

Clin.  sen.  How  natural  it  is  for  a  country  booby 
to  ask  impertinent  questions.  Harkye,  sir,  is  not 
my  father  dead  ? 

Clin.jun.  Ay,  ay,  to  my  sorrow. 

Clin.  sen.  No  matter  for  that,  he's  dead;  and 
am  not  I  a  young  extravagant  English  heir? 

Clin.jun.  Very  right,  sir. 

Clin.  sen.  Why,  then,  sir,  you  may  be  sure  that 
I  am  going  to  the  jubilee,  sir. 

Clinjun.  Jubilee!  What's  that? 

Clin.  sen.  Jubilee.  Why  the  jubilee  is — 'faith, 
I  don't  know  what  it  is  :  do  you  know,  Dicky  ? 

Dicky.  Why,  the  jubilee  is  the  same  thing  with 
our  lord  mayor's  day  in  the  city;  there  will  be 
pageants,  and  squibs,  and  raree  shows,  and  all 
that,  sir. 

Clin.jun.  And  must  you  go  so  soon,  brother? 

Clin.  sen.  Yes,  sir;  for  I  must  stay  a  month  in 
Amsterdam,  to  study  poetry. 
Clin.jun.  Then  I  suppose,   brother,  you  travel 
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through  Muscovy  to  learn  fashions ;  don't  you, 
brother? 

Clin.  sen.  Brother !  Pr'ythee,  Robin,  don't  call 
me  brother;  sir  will  do  every  jot  as  well. 

Clin.jun.  Oh  !  Jupiter  Ammon,  why  so  ? 

Clin.  sen.  Because  people  will  imagine  that  yon 
have  a  spite  at  me. — But  have  you  seen  your  cou 
sin  Angelica  yet? 

Clin.jun.  No  ;  my  dancing-master  has  uot  been 
with  me  yet.  How  shall  I  salute  them,  brother? 

Clin.  sen.  Psha !  that's  easy ;  'tis  only  two 
scrapes,  a  kiss,  and  your  humble  servant.  I'll 
tell  you  more  when  I  come  from  the  jubilee.  Come 
along.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Lady  Darling's  House. 
Enter  SlR  HARRY  WILDAIR,  with  a  letter. 

Sir  H.  Well,  if  this  paper-kite  flies  sure,  I'm 
secure  of  my  game.  Humph  !  The  prettiest  hordel 
I  have  seen;  a  very  stately  genteel  one.  (Footmen 
cross  the  stage.)  Heyday  !  equipage  too  ! — 'Sdeath! 
I'm  afraid  I've  mistaken  the  house. 

Enter  LADY  DARLING. 
No,  this  must  be  the  old  lady,  by  her  gravity. 

Lady  D.  Your  business,  pray,  sir? 

Sir  H.  Pleasure,  madam. 

Lndy  D.  Then,  sir,  you  have  no  business  here. 

Sir  H.  This  letter,  madam,  will  inform  you  far 
ther  :  Mr.  Vizard  sent  it,  with  his  humble  service 
to  your  ladyship. 

Lady  D.  How  does  my  cousin,  sir? 

SirH.  Ay,  her  cousin,  too;  that's  right  pro 
curess  again.  (Aside.) 

Lady  D.  (Reads.)"  Madam — Earnest  inclination 
to  serve — Sir  Harry —  Madam — Court  my  cousin — 
gentleman — fortune. —  Your  ladyship's  most  humble 
servant,  VIZARD."  Sir,  your  fortune  and  quality 
are  sufficient  to  recommend  you  anywhere;  but 
what  goes  farther  with  me,  is  the  recommendation 
of  so  sober  and  pious  a  young  gentleman  as  my 
cousin  Vizard. 

Sir  H.  A  right  sanctified  old  lady,  on  my  word. 
(Aside.) 

LadyD.  Sir  Harry,  your  conversation  with  Mi. 
Vizard  argues  you  a  gentleman,  free  from  the 
loose  and  vicious  carriage  of  the  town  ;  I'll  there 
fore  call  my  daughter.  [Exit. 

Sir  H.  She  dresses  up  a  sin  so  religiously,  that 
the  devil  would  hardly  know  it  of  his  making. 

Enter  ANGELICA. 

Oh!  all  ye  powers  of  love !  An  angel !  'Sdeath, 
what  money  have  I  got  in  my  pocket  ?  I  can't  offer 
her  less  than  twenty  guineas ;  and,  by  Jupiter, 
she's  worth  a  hundred !  (Aside.) 

Angel.  'Tis  he.  The  very  same  !  And  his  person 
as  agreeable  as  his  character  of  good  humour  ;  pray 
heaven,  his  silence  proceed  from  respect.  (Aside.) 

Sir  H.  How  innocent  she  looks !  How  would 
that  modesty  adorn  virtue,  when  it  makes  even 
vice  look  so  charming!  By  heaven,  there's  such 
a  commanding  innocence  in  her  looks,  that  I  dare 
not  ask  the  question.  (Aside.) 

Angel.  Now  all  the  charms  of  real  love  and 
feigned  indifference,  assist  me  to  engage  his  heart, 
for  mine  is  lost  already.  (Aside.) 

Sir  H.  Madam — I,  I — I  cannot  speak  to  her  ; 
but  she's  a  woman,  and  I  will. — Madam,  in  short, 
I,  I — Oh  !  hypocrisy,  hypocrisy,  what  a  charming 
sinartthou!  (Aside.) 

Angel.  (Aside.)  He  is  caught;  now  to  secure 
my  conquest. — I  thought,  sir,  you  had  some  bu 
siness  to  communicate. 

Sir  H.  Business  to  communicate !  How  nicely 
she  words  it.  Yes,  madam,  I  have  a  little  busi 
ness  to  communicate.  Don't  you  love  singing 
birds,  madam? 

Angel.  That's  an  odd  question  for  a  lover. — 
(  A  side.  )^-  Yes,  sir. 

SirH.  Why,  then,  madam,  here 'is  a  nest  of  the 
prettiest  goldfinches  that  ever  chirped  in  a  cage; 
twenty  joung  ones,  I  assure  you,  madam. 


Angel.  Twenty  young  ones!  what  then,  sir? 

SirH.  Why,  then,  madam,  there  are — twenty 
young  ones. — 'Slife!  I  think  twenty  is  pretty  fair. 

Angel.  He's  mad,  sure. — Sir  Harry,  when  you 
have  learned  more  wit  and  manners,  you  shall  be 
welcome  hero  again.  [Exit. 

SirH.  Wit  and  manners!  Egad,  now  I  con 
ceive  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  manners  in, 
twenty  guineas;  I'm  sure  'tis  all  the  wit  and  man 
ners  I  have  about  me  at  present.  What  shall  I  do? 

Enter  CLINCHER,  Junior,  and  DICKY. 
What  the  devil's  here?     Another  cousin,  I  warrant 
ye.    Harkye!  sir,  can  you  lend  me  ten  or  a  dozen 
guineas  instantly  ?     I'll  pay  you  fifteen  for  them  in 
three  hours,  upon  my  honour. 

Clin.jun.  These  London  sparks  are  plaguy  im 
pudent.  This  fellow,  by  his  assurance,  can  be  no 
less  than  a  courtier. 

Dicky.  He's  rather  a  courtier,  by  his  borrowing. 

Clin.jun.  Faith,  sir,  I  ha'n't  above  five  guineas 
about  me. 

SirH.  What  business  have  you  here,  then, 
sir?  For,  to  my  knowledge,  twenty  won't  be 
sufficient. 

Clin.jun.  Sufficient!  For  what,  sir  1 

SirH.  What,  sir!  Why,  for  that,  sir;  what 
the  devil  should.il  be,  sir?  I  know  your  business, 
notwithstanding  all  your  gravity,  sir. 

Clin.jun.  My  business!  Why,  my  cousin  lives 
here. 

Sir  H.  I  know  your  cousin  does  live  here,  and 
Vizard's  cousin,  and  everybody's  cousin.— Harkye! 
sir,  I  shall  return  immediately,  and  if  you  offer  to 
touch  her  till  I  come  back,  I  shall  cut  yourthroat, 
rascal.  [Exit. 

Clin.jun.  Why  the  man's  mad,  sure! 

Dicky.  Mad,  sir,  ay;  why  he's  a  beau. 

Clin.jun.  A  beau  !  What's  that  ?  Are  all  mad 
men  beaux  ? 

Dicky.  No,  sir ;  but  most  beaux  are  madmen. 
But  now  for  your  cousin  ;  remember  your  three 
scrapes,  a  kiss",  and  your  humble  servant.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Street. 

Enter  SIR  HARRY  WILDAIR,  COLONEL  STANDARD 
following. 

Col.S.  Sir  Harry,  Sir  Harry  ! 

SirH.  I'm  in  haste,  Colonel;  besides,  if  you're 
in  no  better  humour  than  when  I  parted  with  you 
in  the  park  this  morning,  your  company  won't  be 
very  agreeable. 

Col.  6'.  You're  a  happy  man,  Sir  Harry,  who 
are  never  out  of  humour.  Can  nothing  move  your 
gall,  Sir  Harry? 

SirH.  Nothing  but  impossibilities,  which  are 
the  same  as  nothing. 

Col.S.  What  impossibilities  ? 

SirH.  The  resurrection  of  my  father  to  disin 
herit  me,  or  an  act  of  parliament  against  wenching. 
A  man  of  eight  thousand  pounds  per  annum  to  be 
vexed  !  No,  no ;  anger  and  spleen  are  companions 
for  younger  brothers.  [back. 

Col.S.  Suppose   one   abused  you  behind  your 

SirH.  Why,  then,  would  I  abuse  him  behind 
his  back  ;  so  we're  even. 

Col.  S.  But  suppose  you  had  lost  a  mistress. 

Sir  H.  Why,  then,  I  would  get  another. 

Col.  S.  But  suppose  you  were  discarded  by  the 
woman  you  love. 

SirH.  Colonel,  my  love  is  neither  romantically 
honourable,  nor  meanly  mercenary  ;  'tis  only  a 
pitch  of  gratitude  ;  while  she  loves  me,  I  love  her; 
when  she  desists,  the  obligation's  void. 

Col.S.  But  if  the  Lady  Lurewell  (only  suppose 
it,)  had  discarded  you — I  say,  only  suppose  it» 
and  had  sent  your  discharge  by  me. 

SirH.  Psha!  that's  another  impossibility. 
Col.  S.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Sir  H.  Why,  'twere  a  solecism  in  nature.  She 
dances  with  me,  sings  with  me,  plays  with  me, 
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swears  with  me  ;  in  short,  we  are  as  like  one  ano 
ther  as  a  couple  of  guineas. 

Col.  S.  Now  that  I  have  raised  you  to  the  highes 
pinnacle  of  vanity,  will  I  give  you  so  mortifying  a 
fall,  as  shall  dash  your  hopes  to  pieces.  I  praj 
your  honour  to  peruse  these  papers.  (Gives  hin 
the  packet.)  [ment,  Colonel 

SirH.  Whatis't,  the  muster-roll  of  your  regi 
CoL  S.  No,  no  ;  'tis  a  list  of  your  forces  in  your 
last  love  campaign ;  and,  for  your  comfort,  all  dis 
banded. 

SirH.  Pr'ythee,  good  metaphorical  Colonel 
what  d'ye  mean  ? 

Col.  S.  Read,  sir,  read;  these  are  the  sybil's 
leaves,  that  will  unfold  your  destiny. 

Sir  H.  So  it  be  not  a  false  deed  to  cheat  me  o 
my  estate,  what  care  I?  (Opening  the  packet. \ 
Humph!  my  hand!  To  the  Lady  Lurewell— To 
the  Lady  Lurewell — To  the  Lady  Lurewell.  What 
the  devil  hast  thou  been  tampering  with,  to  con 
jure  up  these  spirits? 

CoL  S.  A  certain  familiar  of  your  acquaintance, 
sir.  Read,  read. 

Sir  H.  (Reads.)  "  Madam,  my  passion — so  na 
tural — your  beauty  contending  force  of  charms — 
mankind — eternal  admirer,  WlLDAlR." — I  never 
was  ashamed  of  my  name  before. 

Col.  S.  What,  Sir  Harry  Wildairout  of  humour! 
ha,  ha,  ha !  Poor  Sir  Harry !  more  glory  in  her 
smile  than  in  the  jubilee  at  Rome,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
But,  then,  her  foot,  Sir  Harry  ;  she  dances  to  a 
miracle !  ha,  ha,  ha !  Fie,  Sir  Harry,  a  man  of 
your  parts  write  letters  not  worth  keeping.  What 
say est  thou,  my  dear  knight  errant  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
you  may  seek  adventures  now,  indeed. 

SirH.  (Sings.)  "No,  no,  let  her  wander,"  &c. 
Col.S.  You  are  jilted  to  some  tune,  sir;  blown 
up  with  false  music,  that's  all. 

•Sir  H.  Now,  why  should  I  be  angry  that  a  wo 
man  is  a  woman  1    Since  inconstancy  and  falsehood 
are  grounded  in  their  natures,  how  can  they  help  it  1 
Col.  S.  Then  they  must  be  grounded  in  your  na 
ture  ;  for  she's  a  rib  of  you,  Sir  Harry. 

SirH.  Here's  a  copy  of  verses,  too;  I  must 
turn  poet  in  the  devil's  name.  Stay — 'Sdeath, 
what's  here?  This  is  her  hand — Oh!  the  charming 
characters!  (Reads.)  "My  dear  Wildair— That's 
I,  egad  I— this  huff  bluff  Colonel— that's  he— is  the 
rarest  fool  in  nature — the  devil  he  is ! — and  as  such, 
Jiave  I  used  him — with  all  my  heart,  faith  ! — I  had  no 
better  way  of  letting  you  know  that  I  lodge  din  St. 
James's. — LUREWELL."  Colonel,  I  am.your  most 
bumble  servant. 

Col.  S.  Hold !  sir,  you  sha'n't  go  yet ;  I  ha'n't 
delivered  half  my  message. 
Sir  H.  Upon  my  faith,  but  you  have,  Colonel. 
CoLS.  Well,  well,  own  your  spleen;  out  with 


it, 


to  burst. 

!  ha,  ha,  ha!  (Laugh,  and 


SirH.  I  am  so,  ega 
point  at  one  another.) 

Col.  S.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart,  ha,  ha !  Well, 
well,  that's  forced,  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  H.  I  was  never  better  pleased  in  all  my  life, 
by  Jupiter. 

CoL  S.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  'tis  prudence  to  hide 
your  concern,  when  there's  no  help  for't.  But,  to 
be  serious  now.  The  lady  has  sent  you  baek  all 
your  papers  there.  I  was  so  just  as  not  to  look 
upon  them. 

SirH.  I'm  glad  on't,  sir;  for  there  were  some 
things  that  I  would  not  have  you  see. 

Col.  S.  All  this  she  has  done  for  my  sake,  and 
I  desire  you  would  decline  any  farther  pretensions 
for  your  own  sake.  So,  honest,  good-natured  Sir 
Harry,  I'm  your  humble  servant.  [Exit. 

SirH.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  poor  Colonel  !  Oh!  the  de 
light  of  an  ingenious  mistress!  what  a  life  and 
briskness  it  adds  to  an  amour,  like  the  loves  of 
mighty  Jove,  still  suing  in  different  shapes.  A 
legerdemain  mistress,  who,prsesto !  pass  !  and  she's 


?as  my  rival, 
curs'd    misfortune ! 


[ACT  II. 

vanished,  then    eh!  in  an  instant,  in  your  arms 
again.  (Going.) 

Enter  VIZARD. 

Viz.  Well  met,  Sir  Harry ;  what  news  from  the 
Island  of  Love  ? 

SirH.  Faith,  we  make  but  a  broken  voyage  by 
your  chart ;  but  now  I  am  bound  for  another  port : 
I  told  you  the  Colonel  was  my  rival. 

Viz.  The   Colonel! 
ther !     (Aside.) 

SirH.  But  thecivilest  inthe  world;  he  brought 
me  word  where  my  mistress  lodges  :  the  story's 
too  long  to  tell  you  now,  for  I  must  fly. 

Viz.  What !  have  you  given  over  all  thoughts 
of  Angelica? 

SirH.  No,  no  ;  I'll  think  of  her  some  other 
time.  But  now  for  the  Lady  Lurewell ;  wit  and 
beauty  calls. 

That  mistress  ne'er  can  pall  her  lover's  joys, 

Whose  wit  can  whet,  whene'er  her  beauty  cloys. 

Her  little  amorous  frauds  all  truths  excel; 

And  make  us  happy,  being  deceived  so  well.  [Exit. 

Viz.  The  Colonel  my  rival,  too!  how  shall  I  ma 
nage?  There  is  but  one  way  :  him  and  the  knight 
will  I  set  a  tilting,  where  one  cuts  t'other's  throat, 
and  the  survivor's  hanged  :  so  there  will  be  two 
rivals  pretty  decently  disposed  of.  [JEjftf. 

SCENE  IV.— Lady  Lurewelfs  Lodgings. 
LADY  LUREWELL  and  PARLEY. 

Lady  L.  Has  my  servant  brought  me  the  money 
from  my  merchant! 

Par.  No,  madam;  he  met  Alderman  Smuggler 
at  Charing-cross,  who  has  promised  to  wait  on  you 
himself  immediately. 

Lady  L.  'Tis  odd  that  this  old  rogue  should  pre 
tend  to  love  me  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  cheat  me 
of  my  money. 

Par.  'Tis  well,  madam,  if  he  don't  cheat  you  of 
your  estate  ;  for  you  say  the  writings  are  in  his 
hands. 

Lady  L.  But  what  satisfaction  can  I  get  of  him? 
Oh !  here  he  conies. 

Enter  ALDERMAN  SMUGGLER. 
Mr.  Alderman,  your  servant ;  have  you  brought 
me  any  money,  sir? 

Ald.S.  Faith,  madam,  trading  is  very  dead; 
what  with  paying  the  taxes,  raising  the  customs, 
losses  at  sea  abroad,  and  maintaining  our  wires 
at  home,  the  bank  is  reduced  very  low. 

Lady  L.  Come,  come,  sir,  these  evasions  won't 
serve  your  turn  ;  I  must  have  money,  sir.  I  hope 
you  don't  design  to  cheat  me. 

Ald.S.  Cheat  you,  madam!  have  a  care  what 
you  say  :  I'm  an  alderman,  madam!  Cheat  you, 
madam !  I  have  been  an  honest  citizen  these  five- 
and-thirty  years ! 

Lady  L.  An  honest  citizen  !  bear  witness,  Par 
ley.  I  shall  trap  him  in  more  lies  presently. — 
Come,  sir,  though  I  am  a  woman,  I  can  take  a 
course. 

Ald.S.  What   course,    madam?    You'll  go  to 

tv,  will  ye?  I  can  maintain  a  suit  of  law,  be  it 
right  or  wrong,  these  forty  years,  I  am  sure  of 
that,  thanks  to  the  honest  practice  of  the  courts. 
But,  madam,  I  have  brought  you  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas,  (a  great  deal  of  money  as  time* 
jo)  and — 

LadyL.  Come,  give 'em  me. 

Ald.S.  Ah!  that  hand,  that  hand,  that  pretty 
soft,  white — I  have  brought  it,  you  see  ;  but  the 
condition  of  the  obligation  is  such,  that  whereas 
hat  leering  eye,  that  pouting  lip,  that  pretty  soft 
land,  that — you  understand  me  ;  you  understand, 
[  am  sure  you  do,  you  little  rogue  ! 

LadyL.  Here's  a  villain,  now,  so  covetous, that 
ie  would  bribe  me  with  my  own  money.  I'll  be 
revenged.  Well,  Mr.  Alderman,  you  have  such 
>retty  winning  ways,  that  I  will,  ha,  ha,  ha! 


SCENE  5.] 

Ald.S.  Will  yon,  indeed,  he,  he  he!  my  little 
coquette,  and  when?  and  where?  and  how  ? 

Lady  L.  'Twill  be  a  difficult  point,  sir,  to  secure 
belli  our  honours;  youmust  therefore  be  disguised, 
Mr.  Alderman. 

.     Ald.S.  Psha!  I'm  disguised  as  I  am  ;  our  sanc 
tity  is  all  outside,  all  hypocrisy. 

Lady  L.  No  man  is  seen  to  come  into  this  house 
after  night- fall ;  you  must  therefore  sneak  in,  when 
'tis  dark,  in  woman's  clothes- 

Aid.  S.  With   all  my  heart.     I  have  a  suit  on 
purpose,  my  little  coquette :  Hove  to  be  disguised; 
I  make  a  very  handsome  woman. 
Enter  a  Servant,  who  whispers  Lady  L.  and  exit. 

Lady  L.  Oh  !  Mr.  Alderman,  shall  I  beg  you  to 
walk  into  the  next  room  1  here  are  some  strangers 
coming  up. 

Ald.S,  Buss  and  guinea  first.  [Exit. 

Enter  SIR  HARRY  WILDAIR. 

Sir  H.  "  My  life,  my  soul,  my  all  that  heaven  can 
give ! — 

Lady  L.  "  death's  life  with  thee,   without  thee, 

death  to  live." 

Welcome,  my  dear  Sir  Harry !    I  see  you  got  my 
directions. 

SirH.  Directions!  In  the  most  charming  man 
ner,  thoudear  Machiavel  of  intrigue. 

LadyL.  Still  brisk  and  airy,  I  find,  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  H.  The  sight  of  you,  madam,  exalts  my 
air,  and  makes  joy  lighten  in  my  face. 

LadyL.  I  have  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  you, 
Sir  Harry.  What  gallantries  are  carrying  on  in 
the  beau  monde  ? 

SirH.  I  should  ask  you  that  question,  madam, 
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since  your  ladyship  makes  the  beau  monde  where- 
ever  you  come. 

LadyL.    Ah!    Sir   Harry,    I've    been    almost 
ruined,  pestered  to  death  here,  by  the  incessant 
attacks  of  a  mighty  Colonel ;  he  has  besieged  me. 
Sir  H.  I  hope  your  ladyship  did  not  surrender 
though. 

Lady  L.  No,  but  was  forced  to  capitulate  ;  but 
since  you  are  come  to  raise  the  siege,  we'll  dance 
and  sing,  and  laugh — 
Sir  H.  And  love. 

Lady  L.  Would  you  marry  me,  Sir  Harry  ? 
SirH.  Why,    marriage  is    the   devil!— But  ] 
will  marry  you. 

LadyL.  Your  word>  sir,  is  not  to  be  relied  on 
if  a  gentleman  will  forfeit  his  honour  in  dealings 
of  business,  we  may  reasonably  suspect  his  fidelity 
in  an.  amour. 

SirH.  My  honour  in  dealings  of  business!  why 
madam,  I  never  had  any  business  all  my  life. 

Lady  L.  Yes,  Sir   Harry,  I   have  heard  a  very 
odd  story,  and  am  sorry  that  a  gentleman  of  you 
figure  should  undergo  the  scandal. 
•Sir  H.  Out  with  it,  madam. 
Lady  L.  Why,   the   merchant,  sir,    that  trans 
mitted  your  bills   of  exchange   to   you  in  France 
complains  of  some  indirect  and  dishonourable  deal 
ings. 

SirH.  Who,  old  Smuggler? 
Lady  L.  Ay,  ay,  you  know  him,  I  find. 
SirH.  I  have  some  reason,  I  think;  why,   the 
.rogue  has  cheated  me  of  above  five  hundred  pound; 
within  these  three  years. 

Lady  L.  'Tis  your  business  then  to  acquit  your 
self  publicly ;  for  he  spreads  the  scandal  every 
where. 

SirH.  Acquit  myself  publicly !     Here,  sirrah. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

My  coach  ;  I'll   drive  instantly  into   the  city,  and 
cane  the  old  villain  round  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Lady  L.  Why,  he  is  in  the  house  now,  sir. 
Sir  H.  What,  in  this  house  1 
Lady  L.  Ay,  in  the  next  room. 
Sir  H.  Then,  sirrah,  lend  me  your  cudgel. 

[Exit  Servant 
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LadyL.  Sir  Harry,  you  won't  raise  a  disturb- 
nce  in  the  house  ? 

Sir  H.  Disturbance,  madam !  no,  no  ;  I II  beat 
ira  with  the  temper  of  a  philosopher.  Here,  Mrs. 
»arley,  shew  me  the  gentleman.  [Exit  with  Parley. 

Lady  L.  Now  shall  I  get  the  old  monster  well 
)eaten,  and  Sir  Harry  pestered,  next  term,  with 
>loodsheds,  batteries,  costs  and  damages,  sohci- 
ors,  and  attorneys ;  and  if  they  don't  tease  him 
ut  of  his  good  humour,  I '11  never  plot  again.  [Exit. 

SCENE.  V. — Another  Room  in  the  same  house. 

Enter  ALDERMAN  SMUGGLER. 
Aid.  S.  Oh  !  this  d— d  tide-waiter !   A  ship  and 
argo  worth  five  thousand  pounds  ;  why,  'tis  richly 
worth  five  hundred  perjuries. 

Enter  SIR  HARRY  WILDALR. 

SirH.  Dear  Mr.  Alderman,  I'm  your  most  de 
voted  and  humble  servant. 

Ald.S.  My  best  friend,  Sir  Harry,  you're  wel 
come  to  England. 

Sir  H.  I'll  assure  you>  sir,  there's  not  a  man  in 
he  king's  dominions  I  am  gladder  to  meet,  dear, 
dear  Mr.  Alderman.  (Bowing  very  low.) 

Aid.  S.  Oh !  lord,  sir,  you  travellers  have  the 
most  obliging  ways  with  you. 

SirH.  There  is  a  business,  Mr.  Alderman, 
'alien  out,  which  you  may  oblige  me  infinitely  by — 
very  sorry  that  I  am  forced  to  be  trouble 
some  ;  but  necessity,  Mr.  Alderman — 

Aid.  S.  Ay,  sir,  as  you  say,  necessity — But 
upon  my  word,  sir,  I  am  very  short  of  money  at 
present ;  but — 

Sir  H.  That's  not  the  matter,  sir ;  I'm  above  an 


obligation  that  way;  but  the  business  is,  I'm  re 
duced  to  an  indispensable  necessity  of  being 
obliged  to  you  for  a  beating.  Here,  take  this  cane. 

Aid.  S.  A  beating,  Sir  Harry  !  har  ha,  ha  !  I 
beat  a  knight  baronet!  An  alderman  turned  cudgel- 
player!  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  H.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  yon  must  beat  me, 
or  I'll  beat  you  ;  take  your  choice. 

Aid.  S.  Psha,  psha  !  you  jest. 

SirH.  Nay,  'tis  sure  as  fate  ;  so^  Alderman,  I 
ou'll  pardon  my  curiosity,  (Strikes  him.)  • 

Aid.  S.  Curiosity  !  Deuce  take  your  curiosity, 
sir  ;  what  d'ye  mean  ? 

Sir  H.  Nothing  at  all ;  I'm  but  in  jest,  sir. 

Aid.  S.  Oh  !  I  can  take  anything  in  jest;  but  a 
man  might  imagine,  by  the  smartness  of  the  stroke, 
that  you  were  in  downright  earnest. 

SirH.  Not  in  the  least,  sir;  (strikes  him)  not 
in  the  least,  indeed,  sir. 

Ald.S.  Pray,  good  sir,  no  moBe  of  your  jests ; 
for  they  are  the  bluntest  jests  that  ever  I  knew. 

SirH.  (Strikes  him.)  I  heartily  beg  your  pardon, 
with  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Ald.S.  'Pardon,  sir!  well,  sir,  that  is  satisfac 
tion  enough  from  a  gentleman  :  but  seriously  now, 
if  you  pass  any  more  of  your  jests  upon  me,  I  shall 
grow  angry. 

SirH.  I  humbly  beg  your  permission  to  break 
one  or  two  more.  (Strikes  him.) 

Ald.S.  Oh!  lord,  sir,  you'll  break  my  bone*. 
Are  you  mad,  sir?  Murder,  felony,  manslaughter! 
(Falls  down.) 

SirH.  Sir,  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons; 
but  I  am  absolutely  compelled  to't,  upon  my  ho 
nour,  sir:  nothing  can  be  more  averse  to  my  in 
clinations,  than  to  jest  with  my  honest,  dear, 
loving,  obliging  friend,  the  Alderman.  (Striking  him 
all  this  while.  Aid,  S.  tumbles  over  and  over,  shakes 
out  his  pocket-book  on  the  floor;  LADY  LUREWELL 
enters,  and  takes  it  up.) 

Lady  L.  The  old  rogue's  pocket-book  ;  this  may 
be  of  use.  (Aside.)  Oh !  lord,  Sir  Harry's  mur 
dering  the  poor  old  man. 

Ald.S.  Oh!  dear  madam,  I  was  beaten  in.  jest, 
till  I  am  murdered  in  good  earnest. 
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Lady  L.  Well,  well,  I'll  bring  you  off,  seig- 
nevr—frappez,  frappez  ! 

Ald.S.  Oh!  for  charity's  sake,  madam,  rescue 
a  poor  citizen. 

Lady  L.  Oh  !  you  barbarous  man  !  hold  !  hold ! 
plus  rudement.  Frappez .'  I  wonder  you 
are  not  ashamed.  (Holding  Sir  H.)  A  poor  reve 
rend  honest  elder.  {Helps  Ald.S.  up.)  It  makes 
me  weep  to  see  him  in  this  condition,  poor  man  ! 
Now  deuce  take  you,  Sir  Harry — for  not  beating 
him  harder.  "Well,  my  dear,  you  shall  come  at 
night,  and  I'll  make  you  amends.  (Here  Sir  H. 
takes  snuff. ) 

Ald.S.  Madam,  I  will  have  amends  before  I 
leave  the  place.  Sir,  how  durst  you  use  me  thus? 

SirH.  Sir? 

Aid.  S.  Sir,  I  say  that  I  will  have  satisfaction. 

SirH.  With  all  my  heart.  (Throws  snuff  in  his 
eyes.} 

Ald.S.  Oh!  murder,  blindness,  fire!  Oh!  ma 
dam,  madam!  get  me  some  water!  water,  fire, 
water !  [Exit  with  Lady  L. 

Sir  H.  How  pleasant  is  resenting  an  injury  with 
out  passion!  'Tis  the  beauty  of  revenge. 

Let  statesmen  plot,  and  under  business  groan, 

And  settling  public  quiet,  lose  their  own; 

I  make  the  most  of  life,  no  hour  mispend, 

Pleasure's  the  mean,  and  pleasure  is  my  end. 

No  spleen,  no  trouble,  shall  my  time  destroy; 

Life's  but  a  span,  I'll  every  inch  enjoy.         [Exit. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— The  Street. 
Enter  COLONEL  STANDARD  and  VIZARD. 

Col.  S.  I  bring  him  word  where  she  lodged  !  I, 
the  civilest  fellow  in  the  world  !  'Tis  impossible. 

Viz.  I  shall  urge  it  no  further,  sir.  I  only 
thought,  sir,  that  my  character  in  the  world  might 
add  authority  to  my  words,  without  so  many  repe 
titions. 

Col.  S.  Pardon  me,  dear  Vizard.  Our  belief 
struggles  hard  before  it  can  be  brought  to  yield  to 
the  disadvantage  of  what  we  love.  But  what  said 
Sir  Harry? 

Viz.  He  pitied  the  poor  credulous  Colonel  ; 
laughed  heartily ;  flew  away  with  all  the  raptures 
of  a  bridegroom,  repeating  these  lines : 

A  mistress  ne'er  can  pall  her  lover's  joys, 

Whose  wit  can  whet,  whene'er  her  beauty  cloys. 

Col.  S.  A  mistress  ne'er  can  pall  !  By  all  my 
wrongs,  I'm  made  their  dupe.  Vengeance!  Vizard, 
you  must  carry  a  note  for  me  to  Sir  Harry. 

Viz.  What!  a  challenge!  I  hope  you  don't  de 
sign  to  fight? 

Col.S.  What!  wear  the  livery  of  my  king,  and 
pocket  an  afl'ront!  'twere  an  abuse  to  his  sacred 
majesty.  A  soldier's  sword,  Vizard,  should  start 
of  itself  to  redress  its  master's  wrong. 

Viz.  However,  sir,  I  think  it  not  proper  for  me 
to  carry  any  such  message  between  friends. 

Col.S.  I  have  ne'er  a  servant  here  ;  what  shall 
I  do? 

Viz.  There's  Tom  Errand,  the  porter,  that  plies 
at  the  Blue  Posts,  one  who  knows  Sir  Harry  and 
his  haunts  very  well,  you  may  send  a  note  by  him. 

Col.S.  Here,  you,  friend  !    (Calls.) 

Viz.  I  have  some  business,  and  must  take  my 
leave ;  I  would  advise  you,  nevertheless,  against 
this  affair. 

Col.S.  No  whispering  now,  nor  telling  friends 
to  prevent  us.  He  that  disappoints  a  man  of  an 
honourable  revenge,  may  love  him  foolishly  like  a 
wife,  but  never  value  him  as  a  friend. 

Viz.  Nay,  the  devil  take  him  that  parts  you, 
say  I.  [Exit. 

Enter  TOM  ERRAND,  running. 

Err.  Did  your  honour  call  porter? 

Col.  S.  Is  your  name  Tom  Errand  ? 

Err.  People  call  me  so,  an't  like  your  worship. 
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Col.  S.  Do  you  know  Sir  Harry  Wildair? 

Err.  Ay,  very  well,  sir ;  he's  one  of  my  best 
masters  ;  many  a  round  half-crown  have  I  had  of 
his  worship  :  he's  newly  come  from  France,  sir. 

Col.S.  Go  to  the  next  coffee-house,  and  wait 
for  me.  [Exit  Errand.]  Oh!  woman,  woman, 
how  blest  is  man,  when  favoured  by  your  smiles, 
and  bow  accursed  when  all  those  smiles  are  found 
but  wanton  baits  to  sooth  us  to  destruction!  [Exit. 

Enter   SIR  HARRY  WILDAIR,  and  CLINCHER, 
Senior,  following. 

Clin.sen.  Sir,  sir,  sir,  having  some  business  of 
importance  to  communicate  to  you,  I  would  beg 
your  attention  to  a  trifling  affair  that  I  would  im 
part  to  your  understanding. 

Sir  H.  What  is  your  trifling  business  of  import 
ance,  pray,  sweet  sir. 

Clin.sen.  Pray,  sir,  are  the  roads  deep  between 
this  and  Paris'? 

SirH.  Why  that  question,  sir? 

Clin.sen.  Because  I  design  to  go  to  the  jubilee, 
sir.  I  understand  that  you  are  a  traveller,  sir; 
there  is  an  air  of  travel  in  the  tie  of  your  cravat, 
sir  ;  there  is,  indeed,  sir.  I  suppose,  sir,  you 
bought  this  lace  in  Flanders? 

SirH.  No,  sir,  this  lace  was  made  in  Norway. 

Clin.sen.  Norway,  sir? 

Sir  H.  Yes,  sir,  of  the  shavings  of  deal  boards. 

Clin.sen.  That's  very  strange  now,  faith — lace 
made  of  the  shavings  of  deal  boards !  Egad,  sir, 
yon  travellers  see  very  strange  things  abroad,  very 
incredible  things  abroad,  indeed.  Well,  I'll  have 
a  cravat  of  the  very  same  lace  before  I  come  home. 

SirH.  But,  sir,  what  preparations  have  you 
made  for  your  journey? 

Clin.  sen.  A  case  of  pocket  pistols  for  the  bravos, 
and  a  swimming-girdle. 

SirH.  Why  these,  sir? 

Clin.  sen.  Oh !  lord,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  :  suppose 
us  in  Rome  now  ;  away  goes  I  to  some  ball ;  for 
I'll  be  a  mighty  beau.  Then,  as  I  said,  I  go  to 
some  ball,  or  some  bear-baiting,  'tis  all  one  yon 
know  ;  then  comes  a  fine  Italian  Bona  Roba,  and 
plucks  me  by  the  sleeve — "Signior  Angle,  Signior 
Angle, — (she's  a  very  fine  lady,  observe  that,) — 
Signior  Angle!"  says  she — "Signora!"  says  I;  and 
trips  after  her  to  the  corner  of  a  street,  (suppose  it 
Russell-street  here,  or  any  other  street;)  then  you 
know,  I  must  invite  her  to  the  tavern,  I  can  do 
no  less.  There  up  comes  her  bravo  ;  the  Italian- 
grows  saucy,  and  I  give  him  an  English  douse  of 
the  face.  I  can  box,  sir,  box  tightly  ;  I  was 
a  'prentice,  sir, — but  then,  sir,  he  whips  out  his 
stiletto,  and  I  whips  out  my  bull-dog  ;  slaps  him 
through,  trips  down  stairs,  turns  the  corner  of 
Russell-street  again,  and  whips  me  into  the  ambas 
sador's  train,  and  there  I'm  as  safe  as  a  beau  in  a 
side-box. 

SirH.  Is  your  pistol  charged,  sir? 

Clin.  sen.  Only  a  brace  of  bullets,  that's  all,  sir. 

SirH.  'Tis  a  very  fine  pistol,  truly;  pray  let  uie 
see  it. 

Clin.sen.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

SirH.  Harkye  !  Mr.  Jubilee,  can  you  digest  a 
brace  of  bullets  ?  % 

Clin.  sen.  Oh  !  by  no  means  in  the  world,  sir. 

SirH.  I'll  try  the  strength  of  your  stomach, 
however.  Sir,  you're  a  dead  man.  (Presenting  the 
pistol  to  his  breast.) 

Clin.  sen.  Consider,  dear  sir!  I  am  going  to  the 
jubilee  ;  when  I  come  home  again,  I  am  a  dead 
man  at  your  service. 

SirH.  Oh!  very  well,  sir!  but  take  heed  you 
are  not  so  choleric  for  the  future. 

Clin.  sen.  Choleric,  sir !  Oons !  I  design  to 
shoot  seven  Italians  a  week,  sir. 

Sir  H.  Sir,  you  won't  have  provocation. 

Clin.sen.  Provocation,  sir!  Zounds!  sir,  I'll 
kill  any  man  for  treading  upon  my  corns  ;  and  there 


SCENE  3.] 

will  be  a  devilish  throng  of  people  there  ;  they  say 

that  all  the  princes  in  Italy  will  be  there. 

Sir  H.  And  all  the  fops  and  fools  in  Europe. — 
But  the  use  of  your  swimming-girdle,  pray,  sir? 

Clin.  sen.  Oh  !  lord,  sir,  that  s  easy.  Suppose 
the  ship  cast  away  ;  now,  whilst  other  foolish  peo 
ple  are  busy  at  their  prayers,  I  whip  on  my  swim 
ming-girdle,  clap  a  month's  provision  into  my 
pocket,  and  sails  me  away,  like  an  egg  in  a  duck's 
belly. — And,  harkye  !  sir,  I  have  a  new  project  in 
my  head.  Where  d'ye  think  my  swimming-girdle 
shall  carry  me,  upon  this  occasion?  'Tis  a  new 
project. 

Sir  H.  Where,  sir? 

Clin.  sen.  To  Civita  Vechia,  faith  and  troth,  and 
so  save  the  charges  of  my  passage.  Well,  sir,  you 
must  pardon  me  now,  I'm  going  to  see  my  mis 
tress.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Lady  Darling's  House. 
Enter  LADY  DARLING,  CLINCHER,    Junior,  and 

DICKY. 

Lady  D.  This  is  my  daughter,  cousin. 
Dicky.  Now,  sir,  remember  your  three  scrapes. 
Clin.jun.  ( Saluting  Angelica.)  One,  two,  three; 
your  humble  servant.     Was  not  that  right,  Dicky? 
Dicky.  Ay,  faith,  sir  ;  but  why  don't  you  speak 
to  her? 


Clin.jnn.  I  beg   your   pardon,  Dicky,  I  know  j  will  have  it  so. 
my  distance.     Would  you   have  me   speak   to   a 
lady  at  the  first  sight? 

Dicky.  Ay,  sir,  by  all  means  ;  the  first  aim  is  the 
surest. 

Clin.jun.  Now  for  a  good  jest,  to  make  her 
laugh  heartily. — By  Jupiter  Amraon,  I'll  go  give 
her  a  kiss.  (Goes  towards  her.) 

Enter  SIR  HARRY   WlLDAIR,  interposing. 
SirH.  'Tis  all  to  no  purpose,  I  told  you  so  be 
fore  ;  your  pitiful  five  guineas  will  never  do  :  you 
may  go,  I'll  outbid  you. 

/if,'™     .'..„      YI'V,.,*    *U~  J 
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Sir  H.  Nay,  then — I  seize — 

Angel  Hold  !  sir,  'tis  also  possible  to  make  me 
detest  and  scorn  you  worse  than  the  most  profligate 
of  your  deceiving  sex. 

SirH.  Ha!  a  very  odd  turn  this.  I  hope,  ma 
dam,  you  only  affect  anger,  because  you  know 
your  frowns  are  becoming. 

Angel.  Sir  Harry,  you  being  the  best  judge  of 
your  own  designs,  can  best  understand  whether 
my  anger  should  be  real  or  dissembled ;  think 
what  strict  modesty  should  bear,  then  judge  of  mj 
resentments. 

Sir  H.  Strict  modesty  should  bear !  Why,  faith, 
madam,  I  believe,  the  strictest  modesty  may  bear 
fifty  guineas,  and  I  don't  believe  'twill  bear  one 
farthing  more. 

Angel.  What  d'ye  mean,  sir! 

Sir  H.  Nay,  madam,  what  do  you  mean?  if  you 
go  to  that.  I  think,  now,  fifty  guineas  is  a  fine 
offer  for  your  strict  modesty,  as  you  call  it. 

Angel.  'Tis  more  charitable,  Sir  Harry,  to 
charge  the  impertinence  of  a  man  of  your  figure  on 
his  defect  in  understanding,  than  on  his  want  of 
manners.  I'm  afraid  you're  mad,  sir. 

Sir  H.  Why,  madam,  you're  enough  to  make 
any  man  mad.  'Sdeath !  are  you  not  a — 

Angel.  What,  sir? 

Sir  H.  Why,  a  lady  of — strict  modesty,  if  you 


Clin.jun.  What  the  devil !  the  madman's  here 
again. 

LadyD.  Bless  me,  cousin!  what  d'ye  mean? 
Affront  a  gentleman  of  his  quality  in  my  house. 

Clin.jun.  Quality  !  Why,  madam,  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean  by  your  madmen,  and  your  beaux, 
and  your  quality;  they  are  all  alike,  I  believe. 

Lady  D.  Pray,  sir,  walk  with  me  into  the  next 
room.  [Exeunt  Lady  D.  and  Clin.;  Dicky  follows. 

Angel.  Sir,  if  your  conversation  be  no  more 
agreeable  than  'twas  the  last  time,  I  would  advise 
you  to  make  your  visit  as  short  as  you  can. 

Sir  H.  The  offences  of  my  last  visit,  madam, 
bore  their  punishment  in  the  commission ;  and 
have  made  me  as  uneasy  till  I  receive  pardon,  as 
jour  ladyship  can  be  till  I  sue  for  it. 

Angel.  Sir  Harry,  I  did  not  well  understand  the 
offence,  and  must  therefore  proportion  it  to  the 
greatness  of  your  apology ;  if  you  would,  there 
fore,  have  me  think  it  light,  take  no  great  pains  in 
an  excuse. 

Sir  H.  How  sweet  must  the  lips  be  that  guard 
that  tongue!  Then,  madam,  no  more  of  past  of 
fences,  let  us  prepare  for  joys  to  come  ;  let  this 
seal  my  pardon.  (Kisses  her  hand.)  And  this 
(again)  initiate  me  to  farther  happiness. 

Angel.  Hold,  sir!  one  question,  Sir  Harry, and 
pray  answer  plainly  :  d'ye  love  me  ? 

Sir  H.  Love  you!  Does  fire  ascend?  Do  hypo 
crites  dissemble,  usurers  love  gold,  or  great  men 
flatter  ?  Doubt  these,  then  question  that  I  love. 

Angel.  This  shews  your  gallantry,  sir,  but  not 
your  love. 

SirH.  View  your  own  charms,  madam,  then 
judge  my  passion  ;  your  beauty  ravishes  my  eye, 
your  voice  my  ear,  and  your  touch  has  thrilled  my 
melting  soul. 

Angel.  If  your  words  be  real,  'tis  in  your  power 
to  raise  an  equal  flame  in  me. 


Angel.  I  shall  never,  hereafter,  trust  common 
report,  which  represented  you,  sir,  a  man  of  ho 
nour,  wit,  and  breeding  ;  for  I  find  you  very  defi 
cient  in  all  three  of  them.  [Exit. 


Enter  VIZARD. 

Viz.  Ah  !  Sir  Harry,  have  I  caught  you?  Well, 
and  what  success? 

Sir  H.  Success !  'tis  a  shame  for  you  young 
fellows  in  town  here,  to  let  the  wenches  grow  so 
saucy  :  I  offered  her  fifty  guineas,  and  she  was  in 
her  airs  presently,  and  flew  away  in  a  huff.  I 
could  have  had  a  brace  of  countesses  in  Paris  for 
half  the  money,  and  je  vous  remercie  into  the  bar 
gain. 

Viz.  Gone  in  her  airs,  say  you?  and  did  not 
you  follow  her? 

Sir  H.  Whither  should  I  follow  her? 

Viz.  Into  her  bed-chamber,  man  ;  she  went  on 
purpose.  You  a  man  of  gallantry,  and  not  under 
stand  that  a  lady's  best  pleased  when  she  puts  on 
her  airs,  as  you  call  it. 

Sir  H.  She  talked  to  me  of  strict  modesty  and 
stuff. 

Viz.  Certainly.  Most  women  magnify  their 
modesty,  for  the  same  reason  that  cowards  boast 
their  courage,  because  they  have  least  on't.  Come, 
come,  Sir  Harry,  when  you  make  your  next  as 
sault,  encourage  your  spirits  with  brisk  Burgundy: 
if  you  succeed,  'tis  well ;  if  not,  you  have  a  fair 
excuse  for  your  rudeness.  I'll  go  in,  and  make 
your  peace  for  what's  past.  Oh  !  I  had  almost  for 
got, — Colonel  Standard  wants  to  speak  with  you 
about  some  business. 

Sir  H.  I'll  wait  upon  him  presently :  d'ye  know 
where  he  may  be  found  ? 

Viz.  In  the  piazza  of  Covent-garden.  About  an 
hour  hence,  I  promised  to  see  him  ;  and  there  you 
may  meet  him — to  have  your  throat  cut.  (Aside.) 
I'll  go  in,  and  intercede  for  you. 

Sir  H.  But  no  foul  play  with  the  lady,  Vizard. 

[Exit. 

Viz.  No:  fair  play,  I  can  assure  you. 

SCENE  III. — The  Street  before  Lady  Lurewell's 

Lodgings. 

Enter  COLONEL  STANDARD. 
Col.  S.  How  weak  is  reason  in  disputes  of  love  ! 
That  daring  reason,  which  so  oft  pretends  to  ques 
tion  works  of  high  Omnipotence,  yet  poorly  truckles 
to  our  weakest  passion*,  and  yields  implicit  faith  to 
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foolish  love,  paying  blind  zeal  to  faithless  women's 
eyes.  I've  heard  her  falsehood  with  such  pressing 
proofs,  that  I  no  longer  should  distrust  it ;  yet  still 
my  love  would  baffle  demonstration,  and  make  im 
possibilities  seem  probable.  (Looks  up.)  Ah!  that 
fool,  too!  What,. stoop  so  low  as  that  animal?  'Tis 
true  ;  women,  once  fallen,  like  cowards  in  despair, 
will  stick  at  nothing :  there's  no  medium  in  their 
actions :  they  must  be  bright  as  angels,  or  black  as 
fiends.  But  now  for  my  revenge ;  I'll  kick  my 
rival  before  her  face,  curse  the  whole  sex,  and 
leave  her.  (Goes  in.) 


[ACT   III. 


SCENE  IV.— A  Dining-room. 
Enter  LADY  LUREWELL  and  CLINCHER,  Senior. 

Lady  L.  Oh  !  sir,  it  is  my  husband.  What  will 
become  of  you  ? 

Clin.sen.  Ah!  your  husband".  Oh!  I  shall  be 
murdered.  What  shall  I  do  ?  where  shall  I  run  1 
I'll  creep  into  an  oven  ;  I'll  climb  up  the  chimney; 
I'll  %  ;  I'll  swim  !  I  wish  to  the  lord  I  were  at 
the  jubilee  now. 

Lady  L*  Can't  you  think  of  anything,  sir? 

Clin.  sen.  Think  !  not  I  j  I  never  could  think  to 
any  purpose  in  my  life. 

Enter  TOM  ERRAND. 

Lady  L.  What  do  you  want,  sir? 

Err.  Madam,  I  am  looking  for  Sir  Harry  Wild- 
air  :  I  saw  him  come  in  here  this  morning ;  and 
did  imagine  he  might  be  here  still,  if  he  is  not  gone. 

Lady  L~   A   lucky  hit !    Here,  friend,   change 


half-a-crown  to  boot.     Come  here  ;  so. 


give  you 
(They 


clothes  with  this  gentleman ;  quickly  strip. 

Clin.  sen.    Ay,  ay,  quickly  strip ;  I'll  gi 
half-a-crown   t< 
change  clothes.) 

Lady  L.  Now  slip  you  (to  Clincher)  down  stairs, 
and  wait  at  the  door  till  ray  husband  be  gone;  and 
get  you  in  there  (to  the  Porter)  till  I  call  you. 
(Puts  Errand  in  the  next  room.) 

Enter  COLONEL  STANDARD. 
Oh !  shr,  are  yon  come  ?  I  wonder,  sir,  how  you 
have  the  confidence  to  approach  me  after  so  base  a 
trick  1  [avail. 

Col.  S.    Oh  !    madam,   all  your  artifices  won't 

Lady  L.  Nay,  sir,  your  artifices  won't  avail.  I 
thought,  sir,  that  I  gave  you  caution  enough  against 
troubling  me  with  Sir  Harry  Wildair's  company, 
when  I  sent  his  letters  back  by  you ;  yet  you,  for 
sooth,  must  tell  him  where  I  lodged,  and  expose 
me  again  to  his  impertinent  courtsnip'! 

Col.  S.  I  expose  you  to  his  courtship ! 

Lady  L.  I'll  lay  my  life  you'll  deny  it  now. 
Come,  come,  sir ;  a  pitiful  lie  is  as  scandalous  to 
a  red  coat  as  an  oath  to  a  black. 

Col.  S.  You're  all  lies.  First,  your  heart  is  false; 
your  eyes  are  double ;  one  look  belies  another ; 
and  then  your  tongue  does  contradict  them  all  : 
madam,  I  see  a  little  devil  just  now  hammering  out 
a  lie  in  your  pericranium. 

Lady  L.  On  my  conscience,  he's  in  the  right  on't. 
(Aside.) 

Col.  S.  I  exposed  you  to  the  court  of  your  fool, 
Clincher,  too;  I  hope  your  female  wiles  will  im 
pose  that  upon  me,  also. 

Lady  L.  Clincher !  Nay,  you're  stark  mad.  I 
know  no  such  person, 

Col.  S.  Oh !  woman  in  perfection.  Not  know 
him?  'Slife!  madam,  can  my  eyes,  my  piercing 
jealous  eyes,  be  so  deluded?  Nay,  madam,  my  nose 
could  not  mistake  him  ;  for  I  smelt  the  fop,  by  his 
pulvilio,  from  the  balcony  down  to  the  street. 

Lady  L.  The  balcony!  ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  balcony! 
Ill  be  hanged  but  he  has  mistaken  Sir  Harry  Wild- 
air's  footman,  with  a  new  French  livery,  for  a  beau. 

Col.  S.  'Sdeath !  madam,  did  not  I  see  him  ? 

Lady  L.  No,  no  ;  you  could  not  see  him  :  you're 
dreaming,  Colonel.  Will  you  believe  your  eyes,  now 
that  I  have  rubbed  them  open?  Here  you,  friend ! 


Enter  TOM  ERRAND,  in  Clincher  Senior's  Clothes. 

Col.  S.  This  is  illusion  all ;  my  eyes  conspire 
against  themselves.  'Tis  legerdemain. 

Lady  L.  Legerdemain  !  Is  that  all  your  acknow 
ledgment  for  your  rude  behaviour !  Oh !  what  a 
curse  it  is  to  love  as  I  do.  Begone,  sir,  (to  the 
Porter,)  to  your  impertinent  master,  and  tell  him 
I  shall  never  be  at  leisure  to  receive  any  of  his 
troublesome  visits.  Send  to  me  to  know  when  I 
should  be  at  home  !  [ Exit  Tom  Errand.~\  I  am  sure 
he  has  made  me  an  unfortunate  woman.  (  Weeps.) 

Col.  S.  Nay,  then  there  is  no  certainty  in  nature ; 
and  truth  is  only  falsehood  well  disguised. 

Lady  L.  Sir,  had  not  I  owned  my  fond  foolish 
passion,  I  should  not  have  been  subject  to  such  un 
just  suspicions  :  but  it  is  an  ungrateful  return. 
(  Weeping.) 

Col.  S.  I  hope,  madam,  you'll  pardon  me ;  since 
jealousy,  that  magnified  my  suspicion,  is  as  much 
the  effect  of  love,  as  my  easiness  in  being  satisfied. 

Lady  L.  Easiness  in  being  satisfied !  No,  no  sir ; 
cherish  your  suspicions,  and  feed  upon  your  jea 
lousy  :  'tis  fit  meat  for  your  squeamish  stomach. 
With  me.  all  women  should  this  rule  pursue  : 
Who  think  us  false,  should  never  find  us  true. 
[Exit  in  a  rage. 

Enter  CLINCHER,  Senior,  in  the  Porter's  elothes. 

Clin.  sen.  Well,  intriguing  is  the  prettiest,  plea- 
santest  thing!  How  shall  we  laugh  at  the  husband 
when  he  is  gone  ?  To  make  a  colonel  a  cuckold  ! 
'twill  be  rare  news  for  the  Alderman.  (Aside.) 

Col.  S.  All  this  Sir  Harry  has  occasioned ;  but 
he  is  brave,  and  will  afford  me  a  just  revenge. 
Oh  !  this  is  the  porter  I  sent  the  challenge  by. 
Well,  sir,  have  you  found  him  1 

Clin.  sen.  What  the  devil  does  he  mean,  now  ? 

Col.  S.  Have  yon  given  Sir  Harry  the  note,  fellow? 

Clin.  sen*  The  note  !  what  note? 

Col.  S.  The  letter,  blockhead,  which  I  sent  by 
you  to  Sir  Harry  Wildair  :  have  you  seen  him  ? 

Clin.  sen.  Oh,  lord !  what  shall  I  say  now  ? 
Seen  him?  Yes,  sir — no,  sir.  I  have,  sir — I  have 
not,  sir. 

Col.  S.  The  fellow's  mad.  Answer  me  directly, 
sirrah,  or  I'll  break  your  head. 

Clin.  sen.  I  know  Sir  Harry  very  well,  sir  ;  but 
as  to  the  note,  sir,  I  can't  remember  a  word  on't: 
truth  is,  I  have  a  very  bad  memory. 

Col.  S.  Oh  !  sir,  I'll  quicken  your  memory. 
(Strikes  him.)  [note. 

Clin.  sen.  Zauns  !  sir,  hold  !  I  did  give  him  the 

Col.  S.  And  what  answer  ? 

Clin.  sen.  I  mean  I  did  not  give  him  the  note. 

Col.  S.  What,  d'ye  banter,  rascal  ?  (Strikes  him 
again.)  [swer. 

Clin.  sen.  Hold,  sir,  hold  !    He  did  send  an  au- 

Col.  S.  What  was  it,  villain? 

dm.  sen.  Why,  he  sent  his  service  to  you.  Truly, 
sir,  I  had  forgot  it :  I  told  you  that  I  had  a  very 
treacherous  memory. 

Col.  S.  I'll  engage  you  shall  remember  me  this 
month,  rascal.  [Beats  him  off,  and  exit. 

Re-enter  CLINCHER,  Senior. 

Clin.  sen.  Ah!  the  devil  take  all  intriguing,  say 
I,  and  him  who  first  invented  canes.  That  cursed 
Colonel  has  got  such  a  knack  of  beating  his  men, 
that  he  has  left  the  mark  of  a  collar  of  bandileers 
about  my  shoulders. 

Enter  LADY  LU  RE  WELL  one?  FARLEY. 

Lady  L.  Oh !  my  poor  gentleman.  And  was  it 
beaten  ? 

Clin.sen.  Yes,  I  have  been  beaten.  But  where's 
my  clothes,  my  clothes  ? 

Lady  L.  What,  you  won't  leave  me  soon,  my 
dear,  will  ye  ? 

Clin.  sen.  Will  ye?  If  ever  I  peep  into  a  .colo^ 
net's  tent  again,  may  I  be  forced  to  run  the  gaunt 
let.  But  my  clothes, -madam. 


ACT  IV.  SCENE  l.j 

Lady  L.  I  sent  the  porter  down  stairs  with  them 
Did  not  you  meet  him? 

Clin.  sen.  Meet  him !  no,  not  I. 
Par.  No  !  He  went  out  at  the  back-door,  and  i 
run  clear  away,  I'm  afraid. 

Clin.  sen.  Gone,  say  you?  and  with  my  clothes 
my  fine  jubilee  clothes'?   Oh!  the  rogue,  the  thief 
I'll  have  him  hanged  for  murder.     But  how  shall 
get  home  in  this  pickle  ? 

Par.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  the  Colonel  will  be  bac 
presently;  for  he  dines  at  home. 

Clin,  sen.  Oh  !  then  I  must  sneak  off. 
Was  ever  such  an  unfortunate  beau,  {also 

To  have  his  back  well  thrash'd,  and  lose  his  coa 

[Sxit 

Par.  Methinks,  madam,  that  the  injuries  you 
have  suffered  by  men  may  be  very  great,  yet  you 
anger  should  be  only  confined  to  the  author  of  you 
wrongs. 

Lady  L.  The  author !    Alas  !  I  know  him  not. 
Par.  Not  know  him  ! 

Lady  L.  Twelve  years  ago,  I  lived  at  my  father's 
house,  in  Oxfordshire,  blessed  with  innocence,  the 
ornamental  but  weak  guard  of  blooming  beauty 
Then  it  happened,  that  three  young  gentlemen  from 
the  university, being benightedand  strangers,  callec 
at  my  father's.  He  was  very  glad  of  their  com 
pany,  and  offered  them  the  entertainment  of  his 
Louse.  Two  of  them  had  a  heavy,  pedantic,  uni 
versity  air  ;  but  the  third — 

Par.  Ah  !  the  third  madam !  the  third  ! 
Lady  L.  My  father  was  so  well  pleased  with  his 
conversation,  that  he  begged  their  company  next 
day :  they  consented,  and  next  night,  Parley,  he 
bribed  my  maid,  with  his  gold,  out  of  her  honesty  ; 
and  me,  with  his  rhetoric,  out  of  my  honour. 

Par.  The  old  bait !  the  old  bait !  I  was  cheated 
just  so  myself.  (Aside.)  But  had  not  you  the  wit  to 
know  his  name  all  this  while? 

Lady  L.  Alas !  what  wit  had  innocence  like 
mine  ?  He  told  me,  that  he  was  under  an  obligation 
to  his  companions  of  concealing  himself  then  ;  but 
that  he  would  write  to  me  in  two  days,  and  let  me 
know  his  name  and  quality.  After  all  the  binding 
oaths  of  constancy,  I  gave  him  a  ring  with  this 
motto,  "Love  and  honour;"  then  we  parted;  but 
I  never  saw  the  dear  deceiver  more. 

Par.  No,  nor  never  will,  I  warrant  you.  But 
don't  you  still  love  this  dear  dissembler  ? 

Lady  L.  Most  certainly ;  'tis  love  of  him  that 
keeps  my  anger  warm.  Go,  get  me  pen  and  ink ; 
I  must  write  to  Vizard.  [Exit  Parley.]  Fortune, 
this  once  assist  me  as  before  : 

Two  such  machines  can  never  work  in  vain, 
As  thy  propitious  wheel,  and  my  projecting  brain. 

[Exit. 
ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.—Covent  Garden. 
SIR  HARRY  WILDAIR  and  COLONEL  STANDARD, 

meeting. 

Col.  S.  I  thought,  Sir  Harry,  to  have  met  you, 
ere  this,  in  a  more  convenient  place  ;  but  since  ray 
wrongs  were  without  ceremony,  my  revenge  shall 
be  so,  too.  Draw,  sir! 

Sir  H.  Draw,  sir  !  What  shall  I  draw  ? 
Col.  S.   Come,  come,  sir;  I  like  your  facetious 
humour  well  enough  ;  it  shews  courage  and  uncon 
cern.     I  know  you're  brave,  and  therefore  use  you 
thus.    Draw  your  sword. 

Sir  H.  Nay,  to  oblige  you,  I  will  draw ;  but  the 
devil  take  me  if  I  tight.  Perhaps,  Colonel,  this  is 
the  prettiest  blade  you  have  seen. 

Col.  S.  I  doubt  not  but  the  arm  is  good  ;  and, 
therefore,  think  both  worth  my  resentment.  Come 
sir. 

Sir  H.  But,  pr'ythee,  Colonel,  dost  think  that  I 
am  such  a  madman  as  to  send  my  soul  to  the  devil, 
and  my  body  to  the  worms,  upon  every  fool's  er 
rand.  (Aside.) 
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Col.  S.  I  hope  you're  no  coward,  air. 
Sir  H.    Coward,  sir !    I  have    eight  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  sir. 

Col.  S.  You  fought  in  Flanders,  to  my  knowledge. 
Sir  H.  Ay,  foMhe  same  reason  that  I  wore  a  red 
coat — because  'twas  fashionable.  * 

Col.  S.  Sir,  you  fought  a  French  count  in  Paris. 
Sir  H.  True,  sir;  but  there  was  no  danger  of 
lands  nor  tenements;  besides,  he  was  a  beau,  like 
myself.  Now,  you're  a  soldier,  Colonel,  and  fight 
ing's  your  trade ;  and  I  think  it  downright  mad 
ness  to  contend  with  any  man  in  his  profession. 

Cot.S.  Come,  sir,  no  more  dallying:  I  shall  take 
very  unseemly  methods,  if  you  dou't  shew  yourself 
a  gentleman. 

Sir  H.    A  gentleman !    Why  there  again  now. 
A  gentleman  !     I  tell  you  once  more,  Colonel,  that 
I  am  a  baronet,  and  have  eight  thousand  pounds  a 
year.     I  can  dance,  sing,  ride,  fence,  understand 
the  languages.   Now,  I  can't  conceive  how  running 
you  through  the  body  should  contribute  one  jot 
more  to  my  gentility.     But  pray,  Colonel,  I  had 
forgot  to  ask  you,  what's  the  quarrel  ? 
Col.  S.  A  woman,  sir. 
Sir  H.  A  woman!    Take  her. 
Col.  S.  Sir,  my  honour's  concerned. 
Sir  H.  Nay,  if  your  honour  be  concerned  with  a 
woman,  get  it  out  of  her  hands  as  soon  as  you  can. 
An  honourable  lover  is  the  greatest  slave  in  nature ; 
some  will  say,  the  greatest  fool.     Come,  Colonel, 
this  is  something  about  the  Lady  Lurewell,  I  war 
rant  ;  I  can  give  you  satisfaction  in  that  affair. 
Col.  S.  Do  so,  then,  immediately. 
Sir  H.  Put  up  your  sword  first.     You  know  I 
dare  fight;  but  I  had  much  rather  make  you  a 
friend  than  an  enemy.    I  can  assure  you,  this  lady 
will  prove  too  hard  for  one  of  your  temper.     You 
have  too  much  honour,  too  much  in  conscience,  to 
be  a  favourite  with  the  ladies. 

Col.  S.  I  am  assured,  sir,  she  never  gare  you  any 
encouragement. 

Sir  H.  A  man  can  never  hear  reason  with  a 
sword  in  his  hand.  Sheath  your  weapon;  and  then 
f  I  don't  satisfy  you,  sheath  it  in  my  bosom. 

Col.S.  Give  me  but  demonstration  of  her  grant- 
ng  you  any  favour,  and  it  is  enough. 
Sir  H.  Will  you  take  my.  word  ? 
Col.  S.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  cannot. 
Sir  H.  Will  you  believe  your  own  eyes? 
Col.  S.  'Tis  ten  to  one  whether  I  shall  or  no, 
he,  '         -      -     - 


ir  H.   That's  hard.     But  "some  means  I  shall 
devise  for  your  satisfaction. 

Wife.  (  Without.)  Come,  away  with  him ! 
Sir  H.  We  must  fly  this  place,  else  that  cluster 
)f  mob  will  overwhelm  us.  [Exeunt. 

Vnter  Mob,  and  Tom  Errand's  Wife,  hurrying  in 

CLINCHER,  Senior,  in  Errand's  clothes. 
Wife.  Oh  !  the  villain,  the  rogue  !  he  has  mur- 
lered  my  husband.  Ah !  my  poor  Timothy !  (  Cries. ) 
Clin.  sen.  D — yourTimotny!  Your  husband  has 
aurdered  me,  woman  ;  for  he  has  carried  away  my 
Ine  jubilee  clothes. 

Wife.  Ay,  you  cut-throat!  have  you  not  got  his 
lothes  upon  your  back  there ?    Neighbours,  don't 
ou  know  poor  Timothy's  coat  and  apron? 
Mob.  Ay,  ay,  it  is  the  same. 

1  Mob.  What  shall  we  do  with  him,  neighbours? 

2  Mob.  We'll  pull  him  in  pieces. 

1  Mob.  No,  no  ;  then  we  may  be  hanged  for  mur- 
er:  but  we'll  drown  him. 

Clin.  sett.  Ah !  good  people,  pray  don't  drown 
ic  ;  for  I  never  learnt  to  swim  in  all  my  life.  Ah ! 
iis  is  plaguy  intriguing.  (Aside.) 

Mob.  Away  with  him!  away  with  him  to  the 
names.  [now ! 

Clin.  sen.  Oh  !  if  I  had  but  my  swimming-girdle 
Enter  Constable. 

Const.  Hold!  neighbours,  I  command  the  peace. 
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Wife.  Oh!  Mr.  Constable,  here's  a  rogue  that 
has  murdered  my  husband,  and  robbed  him  of  his 
clothes. 

Const.  Murder  and  robbery!  then  he  must  be  a 
gentleman.  Hands  off  there !  He  must  not  be 
» abused.  Give  an  account  of  yourself.  Are  you  a 
gentleman  ? 

Clin.  sen.  No,  sir,  I  am  a  beau. 

Const.  A  beau  !  Then  you  have  killed  nobody, 
I'm  persuaded.  How  came  you  by  these  clothes, 
sir? 

Clin.  sen.  You  must  know,  sir,  that  walking 
along,  sir — I  don't  know  how,  sir — I  can't  tell 
where,  sir — and  so  the  porter  and  I  changed  clothes. 

Const.  Very  well ;  the  man  speaks  reason,  and 
like  a  gentleman. 

Wife.  But,  pray,  Mr.  Constable,  ask  him  how 
he  changed  clothes  with  him. 

Const.  Silence,  woman  !  and  don't  disturb  the 
court.  Well,  sir,  how  did  you  change  clothes'? 

Clin.  sen.  Why,  sir,  he  pulled  off  my  coat,  and 
I  drew  off  his  ;  so  I  put  on  his  coat,  and  he  put  on 
mine. 

Const.  Why,  neighbours,  I  don't  find  that  he  is 
guilty.  Search  him ;  and  if  he  carries  no  arms 
about  him,  we'll  let  him  go.  (They  search  his 
pockets,  and  pull  out  his  pistols.) 

Clin.  sen.  Oh,  gemini !  my  jubilee  pistols. 

Const.  What,  a  case  of  pistols.  Then  the  case  is 
plain.  Speak,  what  are  you,  sir  ?  Whence  come 
you,  and  whither  go  you  1 

Clin.  sen.  Sir,  I  came  from  Russell-street,  and 
am  going  to  the  jubilee. 

Wife.  You  shall  go  to  the  gallows,  you  rogue  ! 

Const.  Away  with  him,  away  with  him  to  New 
gate,  straight. 

Clin.  sen.  I  shall  go  to  the  jubilee  now,  indeed. 

[Exeunt. 

Re-enter  SIR  HARRY  WILDAIR  and  COLONEL 
STANDARD. 

Sir  H.  In  short,  Colonel,  'tis  all  nonsense. 
Fight  for  a  woman !  Hard  by  is  the  lady's  house  ; 
if  you  please,  we'll  wait  on  her  together.  You  shall 
draw  your  sword,  I'll  draw  my  snuff-box;  you 
shall  produce  your  wounds  received  in  war,  I'll  re 
late  mine  by  Cupid's  dart ;  you  shall  swear,  I'll 
sigh;  you  shall  sa,  sa,  and  I'll  coupte;  and  if  she 
flies  not  to  my  arms  like  a  hawk  to  its  perch,  then 
my  dancing-master  deserves  to  be  d — d. 

Col.  S.  With  the  generality  of  women,  I  grant 
you,  these  arts  may  prevail. 

Sir  H.  Generality  of  women  !  Why  there  again 
you're  out.  But  will  you  be  convinced  if  our  plot 
succeeds]  [Harry. 

Col.  S.    I  rely  on  your  word  and  honour,  Sir 

Sir  H,  Then  meet  me,  half  an  hour  hence,  at  the 
Shakspeare.  You  must  oblige  me  by  taking  a 
hearty  glass  with  me  toward  the  fitting  me  out  for 
a  certain  project,  which  this  night  I  undertake. 

Col.  S.  I  guess  by  the  preparation,  that  woman's 
the  design. 

Sir  H.  Yes,  'faith.  I  am  taken  devilish  ill  with 
two  foolish  maladies,  modesty  and  love :  the  first 
I'll  cure  with  Burgundy,  and  my  love  by  a  night's 
lodging  with  the  damsel.  A  sure  remedy.  Pro- 
batum  est. 

Col.  S.  I'll  certainly  meet  you,  sir.        [Exeunt. 

Enter  CLINCHER,  Junior,  and  DlCKY. 

Clin.  jun.  Ah  !  Dicky,  this  London  is  a  sad 
place,  a  sad  vicious  place  !  I  wish  that  I  were  in 
the  country  again.  And  this  brother  of  mine,  I'm 
sorry  he's  so  great  a  rake.  I  had  rather  see  him 
dead,  than  see  him  thus. 

Dicky.  Ay,  sir,  he'll  spend  his  whole  estate  at 
this  same  jubilee.  Who  d'ye  think  lives  at  this 
same  jubilee  1 

Clin.  jun.  Who,  pray? 

Dicky,  The  Pope. 
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CKn.  jun.  The  devil  he  does!    My  brother  go  to 
the  place  where  the  Pope  dwells !  He's  bewitched, 


Enter  TOM  ERRAND  ire  Clincher  Senior's  clothes. 

Dicky.  Indeed,  I  believe  he  is  ;  for  he  is  strangely 
altered.  [already. 

Clin.  jun.  Altered  !   why,  he  looks  like  a  Jesuit 

Err.  This  lace  will  sell.  What  a  blockhead  was 
the  fellow  to  trust  me  with  his  coat  !  If  I  can  get 
across  the  garden,  down  to  the  water-side,  I  am 
pretty  secure.  (Aside.) 

Clin.  jun.  Brother!  Alaw  !  Oh,  gemini!  Ara 
you  my  brother? 

Dicky.  I  seize  you  in  the  king's  name,  sir. 

Err.  Oh,  Lord!  should  this  prove  some  parlia 
ment  man,  now. 

Clin.  jun.  Speak,  you  rogue,  what  are  you? 

Err.  A  poor  porte?  .,  sir,  and  going  of  an  errand. 

Dicky.  What  errand!  Speak,  you  rogue. 

Err.  A  fool's  errand,  I'm  afraid. 

Clin.  jun.  Who  sent  you  7 

Err.  A  beau,  sir. 

Dicky.  No,  no  ;  the  rogue  has  murdered  your 
brother,  and  stripped  him  of  his  clothes. 

Clin.  jun.  Murdered  my  brother  !  Oh,  crimini  ! 
Oh!  my  poor  jubilee  bro'ther.  Sta_y  !  by  Jupiter 
Ammon,  I'm  heir,  though.  Speak,  sirrah  !  have 
you  killed  him  ?  Confess  that  you  have  killed  him, 
and  I'll  give  you  half-a-crown. 

Err.  Who  I,  sir!  Alack-a-day!  sir,  I  never 
killed  any  man,  but  a  carrier's  horse  once. 

Clin.  jun.  Then  you  shall  certainly  be  hanged  ; 
but  confess  that  you  killed  him,  and  we'll  let  you  go. 

Err.  Telling  the  truth  hangs  a  man,  but  confess 
ing  a  lie  can  do  no  harm  ;  besides,  if  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  I  can  but  deny  it  again.  (Aside.) 
Well,  sir,  since  I  must  tell  you,  I  did  kill  him. 

Clin.  jun.  Here's  your  money,  sir.  But  are  you 
sure  you  killed  him  dead?  [land. 

Err.  Sir,  I'll  swear  it  before  any  judge  in  Eng- 

Dicky.  But  are  you  sure  that  he  s  dead  in  law? 

Err.  Dead  in  law  !  I  can't  tell  whether  he  be 
dead  in  law  ;  but  he's  dead  as  a  door-nail,  for  I 
gave  him  seven  knocks  on  the  head  with  a  hammer. 

Dicky.  Then  you  have  the  estate  by  statute.  Any 
man  that  is  knocked  on  the  head,  is  dead  in  law. 

Clin.  jun.  But  are  you  sure  he  was  compos  mentis 
when  he  was  killed  ? 

Err.  I  suppose  he  was,  sir  ;  for  he  told  me  no 
thing  to  the  contrary  afterwards. 

Clin.  jun.  Eh  !  then  I  go  to  the  jubilee.    Strip, 
sir,  strip.     By  Jupiter  Ammon,  strip  ! 
' 


Dicky.  Ah  !  don't  swear,  sir. 
ther's  clothes.) 


(  Puts  on  his  bro 


Clin.  jun.  Swear,  sir  !  Zoons  !  ha'n't  I  got  the 
estate,  sir?  Come,  sir,  now  I'm  in  mourning  for 
my  brother. 

Err.  I  hope  you'll  let  me  go  now,  sir. 

C7i?j.  jun.  Yes,  yes,  sir  ;  but  you  must  do  me  the 
favour  to  swear  positively  before  a  magistrate,  that 
you  killed  him  dead,  that  I  may  enter  upon  the  es 
tate  without  any  trouble.  By  Jupiter  Ammon  !  all 
my  religion's  gone,  since  I  put  on  these  fine  clothes. 
Eh  !  call  me  a  coach,  somebody.  [mediately. 

Err.  Ay,  master,  let  me  go,  and  I'll  call  one  im- 

Clin.  jun.  No,  no.  Dicky,  carry  this  spark  be 
fore  a  justice;  and  when  he  has  made  oath,  you 
may  discharge  him  :  and  I'll  go  see  Angelica. 
[Exeunt  Dicky  and  Errand.~\  Now  that  I'm  an 
elder  brother,  I'll  court,  and  swear,  and  rant,  and 
rake,  and  go  to  the  jubilee  with  the  best  of  them. 

SCENE  II.  —  Lady  Lurewett's  House. 
.Enter  LADY  LUREWELL  and  PARLEY. 
LadyL.  Are  you  sure  that  Vizard  had  my  letter? 
Par.  Yes,  yes,  madam  ;  one  of  your  ladyship's 
footmen  gave  it  to  him  in  the  park,  and  he  told  the 
bearer,  with  all  the  transports  of  joy,  that  he  would 
be  punctual  to  a  minute. 

Lady  L.  Thus  most  villains,  some  time  or  other, 


ACT  V.  SCENE  1.] 
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are  punctual  to  their  ruin  ;  and  hypocrisy,  by  im 
posing  on  the  world,  at  last  deceives  itself.  Are 
all  things  prepared  for  his  reception. 

Par.  Exactly  to  your  ladyship's  order ;  the  Al 
derman,  too,  is  just  come,  dressed  and  cooked  up 
for  iniquity. 

Lady  L.  Then  he  has  got  woman's  clothes  on  ? 

Par.  Yes,  madam,  and  has  passed  upon  the  fa 
mily  for  your  nurse. 

Lady  L.  Convey  him  into  that  closet,  and  put 
out  the  candles,  and  tell  him,  I'll  wait  on  him  pre 
sently.  (As  Parley  goes  to  put  out  the  candles,  some 
body  knocks.')  This  must  be  Sir  Harry  ;  tell  him  I 
am  not  to  be  spoken  with. 

Par.  Sir,  my  lady's  not  to  be  spoken  with. 

Sir  H.  (  Without.)  I  must  have  that  from  her  own 
month,  mistress. 

Enter  SIR  HARRY  WlLDAIR,  singing. 

Lady  L.  This  is  too  early  for  serenading,  Sir 
Harry. 

Sir  H.  Wheresoever  love  is,  there  music  is  pro 
per;  there's  an  harmonious  consent  in  their  natures, 
and  when  rightly  joined,  they  make  up  the  chorus 
of  earthly  happiness. 

Lady  L.  But,  Sir  Harry,  what  tempest  drives 
you  here  at  this  hour! 

Sir  H.  No  tempest,  madam,  but  love,  madam. 

LadyL.  If  this  be  a  love  token,  (Sir  Harry  drops 
«  ring,  she  takes  it  up)  your  mistresses'  favours 
hang  very  loosely  about  you,  sir. 

Sir  H.  I  can't  justly,  madam,  pay  your  trouble 
of  taking  it  up  by  anything  but  desiring  you  to 
wear  it. 

Lady  L.  You  gentlemen  have  the  cunningest 
ways  of  playing  the  fool,  and  are  so  industrious  in 
your  profuseness.  Speak  seriously,  am  I  beholden 
to  chance  or  design  for  this  ring? 

Sir  H.  To  design,  upon  my  honour.  And  I  hope 
my  design  will  succeed.  (Aside.) 

Lady  L.  Shall  I  be  free  with  you,  Sir  Harry? 

Sir  H.  With  all  my  heart,  madam,  so  I  may  be 
free  with  you. 

Lady  L.  Then,  plainly,  sir,  I  shall  beg  the  favour 
to  see  you  some  other  time ;  for  at  this  very  minute 
I  have  two  lovers  in  the  house. 

Sir  H.  Then,  to  be  as  plain,  I  must  begone  this 
minute,  for  I  must  see  another  mistress  within  these 
two  hours. 

Lady  L.  Frank  and  free. 

Sir  H.  As  you  with  me.  Madam,  your  most 
humble  servant.  [Exit. 

Lady  L.  Nothing  can  disturb  his  humour.  Now 
for  my  merchant  and  Vizard.  Parley,  do  as  I  bade 
you.  [Exit,  and  takes  the  candles  with  her. 

PARLEY  goes  out,  andreturns,  leading  in  ALDERMAN 
SMUGGLER,  dressed  in  woman's  clothes. 

Par.  This  way,  Mr.  Alderman. 

Aid.  S.  Well,  Mrs.  Parley,  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  this  trouble ;  here  are  a  couple  of  shillings  for 
you.  Times  are  hard,  very  hard,  indeed  ;  but  next 
visit  I'll  steal  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  from  my  wife, 
and  bring  them  to  you. 

Par.  Here,  sir,  get  into  this  closet,  and  my  lady 
will  wait  on  you  presently.  (Puts  him  into  the  closet, 
runs  out,  and  returns  with  VIZARD.) 

Viz.  Where  wouldst  thou  lead  me,  my  dear, 
auspicious  little  pilot! 

Par.  You're  almost  in  port,  sir ;  my  lady's  in 
.the  closet,  and  will  come  out  to  you  immediately. 

Viz.  Let  me  thank  thee  as  I  ought.  (Kisses  her.) 

Par.  Psha !  who  has  hired  me  best ;  a  couple  of 
shillings,  or  a  couple  of  kisses'?  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Viz.  Propitious  darkness  guides  the  lover's  steps; 
and  night,  that  shadows  outward  sense,  lights  up 
our  inward  joy. 

Aid.  S.  (Peeping  out  of  the  closet.)  Bless  me  ! 
what  voice  is  this?  My  nephew's !  and  certainly 
possessed  with  an  evil  spirit ;  he  talks  as  profanely 
as  an  actor  possessed  with  a  poet. 


Viz.  Ha!  I  hear  a  voice.  Madam!  my  life,  my 
happiness !  where  are  you,  madam  ? 

A  Id.  S.  Madam !  he  takes  me  for  a  woman,  too  : 
I'll  try  him.  (Aside.)  Where  have  you  left  your 
sanctity,  Mr.  Vizard? 

Viz.  Talk  no  more  of  that  ungrateful  subject.  I 
left  it  where  it  has  only  business,  with  daylight; 
'tis  needless  to  wear  a  mask  in  the  dark. 

Aid.  S.  Well,  sir,  but  I  suppose  you've  some  other 
motive  besides  pleasure? 

Viz.  Yes,  madam,  the  honestest  motive  in  the 
world,  interest.  You  must  know,  madam,  that  I 
have  an  old  uncle,  Alderman  Smuggler;  you  have 
seen  him,  I  suppose? 

A  Id.  S.  Yes,  yes ;  I  have  some  small  acquaintance 
with  him. 

Viz.  'Tis  the  most  knavish,  precise,  covetous, 
old  rogue  that  ever  died  of  the  gout. 

Ald.S.  Ah  !  the  young  son  of  a  whore!  (Aside.) 
Well,  sir,  and  what  of  him?  I  know  him  very  well. 

Viz.  Why,  madam,  he  has  a  swinging  estate, 
which  I  design  to  purchase  as  a  saint,  and  spend 
like  a  gentleman.  He  got  it  by  cheating,  and  should 
lose  it  by  deceit.  And  no  sooner's  he's  dead,  but 
I'll  rattle  over  his  grave  with  a  coach  and  six  to 
inform  his  covetous  ghost  how  genteelly  I  spend 
his  money. 

Ald.S.  I'll  prevent  you,  boy;  for  I'll  have  my 
money  buried  with  me.  (Aside.) 

Viz.  Bless  me,  madam!  here's  a  light  coming 
this  way.  I  must  fly  immediately:  when  shall  I 
see  you  again,  madam? 

A  Id.  S.  Sooner  than  you  expect,  my  dear. 

Viz.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam ;  I  would  not  be 
seen  for  the  world.  I  would  sooner  forfeit  my  life, 
nay,  my  pleasure,  than  my  reputation.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — Lady  Darling's  House. 
Enter  LADY  DARLING  and  ANGELICA. 

Lady  D.  Daughter,  since  you  have  to  deal  with 
a  man  of  so  peculiar  a  temper,  you  must  not  think 
the  general  arts  of  love  can  secure  him  ;  you  may, 
therefore,  allow  such  a  courtier  some  encourage 
ment  extraordinary,  without  reproach  to  your 
modesty. 

Angel.  Pray,  madam,  by  what  means  were  you 
made  acquainted  with  his  designs? 

Lady  D.  Means,  child !  Why,  my  cousin  Vizard, 
who,  I'm  sure,  is  your  sincere  friend,  sent  him.  He 
brought  me  this  letter  from  my  cousin.  (Gives  her 
the  letter,  which  she  opens.) 

Angel.  Ha,  Vizard!  then  I'm  abused  in  earnest. 
WTould  Sir  Harry,  by  his  instigation,  fix  a  base 
affront  upon  me?  No,  I  can't  suspect  him  of  so 
ungenteel  a  crime.  This  letter  shall  trace  the  truth. 
(Aside.)  My  suspicions,  madam,  are  much  cleared; 
and  I  hope  to  satisfy  your  ladyship  in  my  manage 
ment,  when  next  I  see  Sir  Harry. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  here's  a  gentleman  below  calls 
himself  Wildair. 

Lady  D.  Conduct  him  up.  Daughter,  I  won't 
doubt  your  discretion.  [Exit. 

Enter  SIR  HARRY  WILDAIR. 

Sir  H.  Oh  !  the  delights  of  love  and  Burgundy  ! 
Madam,  I  have  toasted  your  ladyship  fifteen  bumpers 
successively. 

Angel.  And  what  then,  sir? 

Sir  H.  Why,  then,  madam,  the  wine  has  got  into 
my  head,  and  the  Cupids  into  my  heart ;  and  unless, 
by  quenching  quick  my  flame,  you  kindly  ease  the 
smart,  I'm  a  lost  man,  madam. 

Angel,  Pray,  consider  who  you  are  so  free  with, 
sir ;  a  woman  of  condition,  that  can  call  half-a-dozen 
footmen  upon  occasion. 

Sir  H.  Nay,  madam,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  toss 
me  in  a  blanket,  half-a-dozen  chambermaids  would 
do  better  service.  Come,  come,  madam,  though  the 
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wine  makes  me  lisp,  yet  it  has  taught  me  to  speak 

flainer.  By  all  the  dust  of  my  ancient  progenitors, 
must  this  night  rest  in  your  arms. 
Angel.  Nay,  then,  who  waits  there? 

Enter  Footmen. 
Take  hold  of  that  madman,  and  bind  him. 

Sir  H.  Nay,  then,  Burgundy's  the  word,  slaugh 
ter  will  ensue.  Hold  !  do  you  know,  scoundrels, 
that  I  have  been  drinking  victorious  Burgundy? 
Nay,  then,  have  among  ye,  dogs.  (Throws  money 
among  them ;  they  scramble,  and  take  it  up.  He  pelt 
ing  them  out,  shuts  the  door,  and  returns.)  Rascals, 
poltroons !  I  have  charmed  the  dragon,  and  now 
the  fruit's  my  own. 

Angel.  Oh !  the  mercenary  wretches  !  This  was 
a  plot  to  betray  me. 

Sir  H.  I  have  put  the  whole  army  to  flight;  and 
now  I'll  take  the  general  prisoner.  (Laying  hold 
of  her.) 

Angel.  I  conjure  you,  sir,  by  the  sacred  name  of 
honour,  by  your  dead  father's  name,  and  the  fair 
reputation  of  your  mother's  chastity,  that  you  offer 
not  the  least  violence ;  already  you  have  wronged 
me  past  redress. 

SirH.  Thou  art  a  most  unaccountable  creature  ! 

Angel.  What  madness,  Sir  Harry,  what  wild 
dream  could  prompt  you  to  attempt  this  baseness? 
View  me  well.  The  brightness  of  my  mind,  me- 
tbinks,  should  lighten  outwards,  and  let  you  see 
your  mistake  in  my  behaviour.  I  think  it  shines 
with  so  much  innocence  in  my  face,  that  it  should 
dazzle  all  your  vicious  thoughts.  Think  not  I  am 
defenceless  because  alone;  your  very  self  is  guard 
against  yourself:  I  am  sure  there's  something  ge 
nerous  in  your  soul ;  my  words  shall  snatch  it  out, 
and  eyes  shall  fire  it  for  my  own  defence. 

Sir  H.  (Mimicking.)  Tal  tidum,  tidum,  lal  ti 
didi,  didum.  A  million  to  one  now,  but  the  girl  is 
just  come  flush  from  reading  the  Rival  Queens. 
Egad !  I'll  at  her  in  her  own  cant : 

"Oh!  my  Statira,  oh!  my  angry  dear,  turn  thine 
eyes  on  me  ! 

Behold  thy  beau  in  buskins. 

Angel.  Behold  me,  sir!  Every  glance  from  my 
reproaching  eye  is  armed  with  sharp  resentment, 
and  with  a  virtuous  pride  that  looks  dishonour  dead. 

Sir  H.  This  is  the  first  wench  in  heroics  I  ever 
met  with.  (Aside.)  Lookye,  madam;  as  to  that 
slender  particular  of  your  virtue,  we  sha'n't  quarrel 
about  it ;  you  may  be  as  virtuous  as  any  woman  in 
England,  if  you  please  :  you  may  say  your  prayers 
all  the  time.  But  pray,  madam,  be  pleased  to  con 
sider  what  is  this  same  virtue  that  yon  make  such 
a  mighty  noise  about.  Can  your  virtue  bespeak 
you  a  front  row  in  the  boxes  ?  No ;  for  the  players 
can't  live  upon  virtue.  Can  your  virtue  keep  you 
a  coach  and  six?  No,  no;  your  virtuous  woman 
walks  on  foot.  Can  your  virtue  hire  you  a  pew  in 
the  church  ?  Why,  the  very  sexton  will  tell  you  no. 
Can  your  virtue  stake  for  you  at  piquet?  No.  Then 
what  business  has  a  woman  with  virtue?  Come, 
come,  madam,  I  offered  you  fifty  guineas  ;  there's 
a  hundred.  The  devil!  virtuous  still.  Why,  it  is 
a  hundred,  five  score,  a  hundred  guineas. 

Angel.  Oh,  indignation !  Were  I  a  man,  you 
durst  not  use  me  thus  ;  but  the  mean,  poor  abuse 
you  throw  on  me,  reflects  on  yourself.  Our  sex 
still  strikes  an  awe  upon  the  brave,  and  only  cow 
ards  dare  affront  a  woman. 

SirH.    Affront!    'Sdeath !  madam,   a  hundred 
guineas  will  set  up  a  bank  at  basset ;  a  hundred 
guineas  will  furnish  out  your  lodgings  with  china; 
a  hundred  guineas  will  give  you  an  air  of  quality 
a  hundred  guineas  will  buy  you  a  rich  scrutoir  ft 


^  my  you 

your  billet-doux,  or  a  fine  common-prayer  book  for 
your  virtue  ;  a  hundred  guineas  will  buy  a  hundred 
fine  things  ;  and  fine  things  are  for  fine  ladies,  and 
nne  ladies  are  for  fine  gentlemen,  and  fine  gentle- 
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men  are — Egad !  this  Burgundy  makes  a  man  speak 
like  an  angel.  Come,  come,  madam,  take  it,  and 
put  it  to  what  use  you  please. 

Angel.  I'll  use  it  as  I  would  use  the  base  un 
worthy  giver,  thus  !  (Throws  down  the  purse,  and 
stamps  upon  it.) 

Sir  H.  I  have  no  mind  to  meddle  in  state  affairs  ; 
but  these  women  will  make  me  a  parliament-man, 
spite  of  my  teeth,  on  purpose  to  bring  in  a  bill 
against  their  extortion.  She  tramples  under  foot 
that  deity  which  all  the  world  adores.  Oh!  the 
blooming  pride  of  beautiful  eighteen!  Psha!  I'll 
talk  to  her  no  longer ;  I'll  make  my  market  with 
the  old  gentlewoman ;  she  knows  business  better. 
(Goes  to  the  door.)  Here,  you  friend,  pray  desire 
the  old  lady  to  walk  in.  Harkye!  madam,  I'll  tell 
your  mother. 

Enter  LADY  DARLING. 

Lady  D.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  and  how  do  you  like 
my  daughter,  pray? 

Sir  H.  Like  her,  madam  ! — (Aside  to  Angelica.) 
take  it  ?    Why,  'faith,  madam — 


Harkye !  will  you 

Take  the  money,  I  say ;  or,  egacf,  all's  out. 

Angel.  All  shall  out.  Sir,  you're  a  scandal  to  the 
name  of  gentleman. 

•Sir  H.  With  all  my  heart,  madam.  In  short, 
madam,  your  daughter  has  used  me  somewhat  too 
familiarly,  though  I  have  treated  her  like  a  woman 
of  quality. 

Angel.  Hold,  sir!  stop  your  abusive  tongue.,  too 
loose  for  modest  ears  to  hear.  Madam,  I  did  be 
fore  suspect  that  his  designs  were  base,  now  they're 
too  plain.  This  knight,  this  mighty  man  of  wit  and 
humour,  is  made  a  tool  to  a  knave  :  Vizard  has 
sent  him,  on  a  bully's  errand,  to  affront  a  woman  ; 
but  I  scorn  the  abuse,  and  him  that  offered  it. 

Lady  D.  How,  sir  !  come  to  affront  us  ?  This  is 
beyond  sufferance.  But  say,  thou  abusive  man  ! 
what  injury  have  you  ever  received  from  me  or 
mine,  thus  to  engage  you  in  this  scandalous  asper 
sion  ? 

Angel.  Yes,  sir,  what  cause,  what  motives  could 
induce  yon  thus  to  debase  yourself  below  your  rank  ? 

Sir  H.  Heyday  !  Now,  dear  Roxana,  aud  you,  my 
fair  Statira  !  be  not  so  very  heroic  in  your  styles  ; 
Vizard's  letter  may  resolve  you,  and  answer  all  the 
impertinent  questions  yon  have  made  me. 

LadyD.  Sf  Angel.  We  appeal  to  that. 

Sir  H.  And  I'll  stand  to  it.  He  read  it  to  me, 
and  the  contents  were  pretty  plain,  I  thought. 

Angel.  Here,  sir,  peruse  it;  and  see  how  much 
we  are  injured,  and  you  deceived. 

Sir  H.  But,  hold,  madam  !  (to  Lady  D.)  before 
I  read,  I'll  make  some  condition  :  Mr.  Vizard  says 
here,  that  I  won't  scruple  forty  or  fifty  pieces  ; 
now,  madam,  if  you  have  clapped  in  another  cipher 
to  the  account,  and  made  it  three  or  four  hundred, 
egad !  I  will  not  stand  to  it. 

Angel.  Now  I  can't  tell  whether  disdain  or  anger 
be  the  most  just  resentment  for  this  injury. 

Lady  D.  The  letter,  sir,  shall  answer  you. 

SirH.  Well,  then.  (Reads.)  "  Out  of  my  ear 
nest  inclination  to  serve  your  ladyship,  and  my  cousin 
Angelica — Ay,  ay,  the  very  words  ;  I  can  say  it  by 
heart—/  have  sent  Sir  Harry  Wildair  to— What  the 
devil's  this  ? — Sent  Sir  Harry  Wildair  to  court  my 
cousin. — He  read  to  me  quite  a  different  thing. — 
He's  a  gentleman  of  great  parts  and  fortune — He's  a 
rascal ! — and  would  make  your  daughter  very  happy — 
(whistles) — in  a  husband.  '  (Looks  foolish,  and  hums 
a  song.)  Oh  !  poor  Sir  Harry !  what  have  the 
angry  stars  designed? 

Angel.  Now,  sir,  I  hope  you  need  no  instigation 
to  redress  our  wrongs,  since  even  the  injury  points 
the  way. 

Lady  D.  Think,  sir,  that  our  blood,  for  many  ge 
nerations,  has  run  in  the  purest  channels  of  unsul 
lied  honour. 

SirH.  Yes,  madam.    (Boivs  to  her.) 


which  the  least  air  of  foul  de- 
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Angel.    Consider  what  a  tender  flower   is  wo 
man's  reputation 
traction  blasts. 

Sir  H.  Yes,  madam. 

Lady  D.  Call,  then,  to  mind  your  rude  and  scan 
dalous  behaviour. 

Sir  H.  Right,  madam.     (Bows  again.) 

Angel.  Remember  the  base  price  you  offered  me. 

[Exit. 

Sir  H.  Very  true,  madam.  Was  ever  man  so 
catechised? 

Lady  D.  Then  think  that  Vizard,  villain  Vizard! 
caused  all  this,  yet  lives :  that's  all.  Farewell ! 

Sir  H.  Stay,  madam  !  (to  Lady  D.)  one  word  : 
is  there  no  other  way  to  redress  your  wrongs,  but 
by  fighting  ? 

Lady  D.  Only  one,  sir ;  which  if  you  can  think 
of,  you  may  do :  you  know  the  business  T  enter 
tained  you  for. 

Sir  H.  I  understand  you,  madam.  [Exit  Lady  D.~\ 
Here  am  I  brought  to  a  very  pretty  dilemma ;  I 
must  commit  murder,  or  commit  matrimony. 
Which  is  best  now,  a  license  from  Doctors'  Com 
mons,  or  a  sentence  from  the  Old  Bailey?  If  I  kill 
my  man,  the  law  hangs  me  ;  if  I  marry  my  woman, 
I  shall  hang  myself.  But,  d— n  it!  cowards  dare 
fight.  I'll  marry,  that's  the  most  daring  action  of 
the  two.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Newgate. 
CLINCHER,  Senior,  discovered. 

Clin.  sen.  How  severe  and  melancholy  are  New 
gate  reflections  !  Last  week  my  father  died  ;  yes 
terday,  I  turned  beau ;  to-day,  I  am  laid  by  the 
heels;  and  to-morrow,  shall  be  hung  by  the  neck. 
I  was  agreeing  with  a  bookseller  about  printing  an 
account  of  my  journey  through  France  and  Italy  ; 


but  now  the  history  of  my  travels  must  be  through 
Holborn  to  Tyburn  :  "  The  last  and  dying  speech 
of  Beau  Clincher,  that  was  going  to  the  jubilee. 
Come,  a  ha'penny  a-piece."  A  sad  sound,  a  sad 
sound,  faith !  'Tis  one  way  to  have  a  man's  death 
make  a  great  noise  in  the  world. 

Enter  Tom  ERRAND. 

A  reprieve!  a  reprieve!  Thou  dear,  dear,  d — d 
rogue!  where  have  you  been  ?  Thou  art  the  most 
welcome — Son  of  a  w — ,  where's  my  clothes? 

Err.  Sir,  I  see  where  mine  are.  Come,  sir, 
strip ;  strip,  sir.  [Exeunt,  struggling. 

SCENE  III.—  Lady  Darling's  House. 
Enter  SIR  HARR\  WILBAIR,  with  letters^  Servants 

following. 

Sir  H.  Here,  fly  all  around,  and  bear  these  as  di 
rected  :  you  to  Westminster,  you  to  St.  James's, 
and  you  into  the  city.  Tell  all  my  friends,  a  bride 
groom's  joy  invites  their  presence.  Look  all  of  ye 
like  bridegrooms,  also  :  all  appear  with  hospitable 
looks,  and  bear  a  welcome  in  your  faces.  Tell  them 
I'm  married :  if  any  ask  to  whom,  make  no  reply  ; 
but  tell  them  that  I'm  married ;  that  joy  shall 
crown  the  day,  and  love  the  night.  Begone !  fly  ! 

Enter  COLONEL  STANDARD. 

.  A  thousand  welcomes,  friend !  My  pleasure's  now 
complete,  since  I  can  share  it  with  my  friend : 
brisk  joy  shall  bound  from  me  to  you,  then  back 
again  ;  and,  like  the  sun,  grow  warmer  by  reflec 
tion. 

Col.  S.  You're  always  pleasant,  Sir  Harry;  but 
this  transcends  yourself:  whence  proceeds  it? 

SirH.  Canst  thou  not  guess,  my  friend  !  Whence 
flows  all  earthly  joy?  What  is  the  life  of  man,  and 
soul  of  pleasure  ? — Woman.  What  fires  the  heart 
with  transport,  and  the  soul  with  raptures'? — Lovely 
woman.  What  is  the  master-stroke  and  smile  of 
the  creation,  but  charming,  virtuous  woman?  When 
nature,  in  the  general  composition,  first  brought 
woman  forth,  like  a  flushed  poet,  ravished  with  his 
fancy,  with  ecstasy  it  blest  the  fair  production. 
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Methinks,  my  friend,  you  relish  not  ray  joy.  What 
is  the  cause  ? 

Col  S.  Canst  thou  not  guess  ?  What  is  the  bane 
of  man.,  and  scourge  of  life,  but  woman?  What  is 
the  heathenish  idol  man  sets  up,  and  is  d — d  for 
worshipping?  Treacherous  woman!  What  are 
those,  whose  eyes,  like  basilisks,  shine  beautiful 
for  sure  destruction,  whose  smiles  are  dangerous 
as  the  grin  of  fiends,  but  false,  deluding  woman? 
Woman!  whose  composition  inverts  humanity: 
their  bodies  heavenly,  but  their  souls  are  clay. 

Sir  H.  Come,  come,  Colonel,  this  is  too  much. 
I  know  your  wrongs  received  from  Lurewell  may 
excuse  your  resentments  against  her ;  but  it  is  un-x 
pardonable  to  charge  the  failings  of  a  single  woman 
upon  the  whole  sex.  I  have  found  one,  whose 
virtues — 

Col.  S.  So  have  I,  Sir  Harry  ;  I  have  found  one 
whose  pride's  above  yielding  to  a  prince ;  and,  if 
lying,  dissembling,  perjury,  and  falsehood,  be  no. 
breaches  in  a  woman's  honour,  she's  as  innocent  as 
infancy. 

Sir  H.  Well,  Colonel,  I  find  your  opinion  grows 
stronger  by  opposition  ;  I  shall  now,  therefore,  wave 
the  argument,  and  only  beg  you  for  this  day  to  make 
a  shew  of  complaisance,  at  least.  Here  comes  my 
charming  bride. 

Enter  LADY  DARLING  and  ANGELICA. 
Col.  S.  (Saluting  Angelica.)  I  wish  you,  madam, 
all  the  joys  of  love  and  fortune. 


Enter  CLINCHER,  Junior. 

Clint  jun.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I'm  just  upon 
the  spur,  and  have  only  a  minute  to  take  my  leave. 

Sir  H.  Whither  are  yon  bound,  sir  ? 

Clin.  jun.  Bound,  sir!  I'm  going  to  the  jubilee, 
sir. 

Lady  D.  Bless  me,  cousin !  how  came  you  by 
these  clothes? 

Clin. jun.  Clothes!  ha,  ha,  ha!  the  rarest  jest! 
ha,  ha,  ha !  I  shall  burst ;  by  Jupiter  Ammoii,  I  shall 
burst. 

Lady  D.  What's  the  matter,  cousin? 

Clin.  jun.  The  matter!  ha,  ha,  ha!  Why,  an 
honest  porter — ha,  ha,  ha! — has  knocked  out  my 
brother  s  brains,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  H.  A  very  good  jest,  i'faith,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Clin.  jun.  Ay,  sir ;  but  the  jest  of  all  is,  he 
knocked  out  his  brains  with  a  hammer,  and  so  he 
is  as  dead  as  a  door-nail,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  D.  And  do  you  laugh,  wretch? 

Clin. jun.  Laugh!  ha,  ha,  ha!  let  me  see  ever  a 
younger  brother  in  England  that  won't  laugh  at  such 
a  jest. 

Angel.  You  appeared  a  very  sober,  pious  gentle 
man,  some  hours  ago. 

Clin.  jun.  Psha  !  I  was  a  fool  then  :  but  now,  ma 
dam,  I'm  a  wit;  I  can  rake  now.  As  for  your  part, 
madam,  you  might  have  had  me  once ;  but,  now, 
madam,  if  you  should  fall  to  eating  chalk,  or  gnaw 
ing  the  sheets,  it  is  none  of  my  fault.  Now,  madam, 
I  have  got  an  estate,  and  I  must  go  to  the  jubilee. 
(Going.) 

Enter  CLINCHER  Senior,  in  a  blanket. 

Clin.  sen.  Must  you  so,  rogue  !  must  ye?  Yoa 
will  go  to  the  jubilee,  will  you? 

Ctin.  jun.  A  ghost,  a  ghost !  Send  for  the  dean 
and  chapter  presently. 

Clin.  sen.  A  ghost!  No,  no,  sirrah!  I'm  an  elder 
brother,  rogue ! 

Clin.  jun.  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  that ;  I'm 
sure  you're  dead  in  law. 

Clin.  sen.  Why  so,  sirrah  !  why  so? 

Clin.  jun.  Because,  sir,  I  can  get  a  fellow  to  swear 
he  knocked  out  your  brains.  Smell  him,  gentlemen, 
he  has  a  deadly  scent  about  him. 

Clin.  sen.  Truly,  the  apprehensions  of  death  may 
have  made  me  savour  a  little.  O  lord!  the  Colonel ! 
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the  apprehensions  of  him  may  make  the  savour 
worse.  I'm  afraid,  brother,  the  coat  is  too  short 
for  you. 

Clin.jun.  It  will  be  long  enough  before  you  get 
it.  In  short,  sir,  were  you  a  ghost,  or  brother,  or 
devil,  I  will  go  to  the  jubilee,  by  Jupiter  Ammon. 

[Exit. 

Col.  ft.  Go  to  the  jubilee  !  go  to  the  bear-garden. 
The  travel  of  such  fools  as  you  doubly  injures  our 
country:  you  expose  our  native  follies,  which  ridi 
cule  us  among  strangers;  and  return  fraught  only 
with  their  vices,  which  you  vend  here  for  fashionable 
gallantry:  a  travelling  fool  is  as  dangerous  as  a 
home-bred  villain.  Get  you  to  your  native  plough 
and  cart,  converse  with  animals  like  yourselves, 
sheep  and  oxen ;  men  are  creatures  you  don't  un 
derstand. 

Sir  H.  Let  them  alone,  Colonel,  their  folly  will 
be  now  diverting.  Come,  gentlemen,  we'll  dispute 
this  point  some  other  time. 

A  Servant  enters  and  whispers  Sir  Harry  Wildair. 
Madam,  shall  I  beg  you  to  entertain  the  company 
in  the  next  room  for  a  moment?  ( To  Lady  D.) 

Ladu  D.  With  all  my  heart.    Come,  gentlemen. 
[Exeunt  all  but  Sir  H. 

Sir  H.  A  lady  to  inquire  for  me !  who  can  this  be  ? 

Enter  LADY  LUREWELL. 

Oh  !  madam,  this  favour  is  beyond  my  expectation, 
to  come  uninvited  to  dance  at  my  wedding.  What 
d'ye  gaze  at,  madam? 

Lady  L.  A  monster !  If  thou'rt  married,  thou'rt 
the  most  perjured  wretch  that  e'er  avouched  deceit. 

SirH.  Heyday!  Why,  madam,  I'm  sure  I  never 
swore  to  marry  you:  I  made,  indeed,  a  slight  pro 
mise,  upon  condition  of  your  granting  me  a  small 
favour,  but  vou  would  not  consent,  you  know. 

Lady  L.  How  he  upbraids  me  with  my  shame ! 


[ACT  V. 

Co!.  S.  I  did. 

Lady  L.  And  were  not  yon,  aboat  that  time, 
entertained  two  nights  at  the  house  of  Sir  Oliver 
Manly,  in  Oxfordshire  ? 

Col.  S.  I  was,  I  was  !  (Runs  to  her  and  embraces 
her.)  The  blest  remembrance  fires  my  soul  with 
transport.  I  know  the  rest — you  are  the  charming 
she,  and  I  the  happy  man. 

Lady  L.  How  has  blind  fortune  stumbled  on  the 
right !  But  where  have  you  wandered  since  1  'twas 
cruel  to  forsake  me. 

Col.S.  To  tell  you  the  particulars  of  my  fortune, 
are  too  tedious  now;  my  constant  heart  has  sighed 
alone  for  thee  ;  nor  fame,  nor  glory,  e'er  shall 
part  us  more. 

Enter  SIR  HARRY  WILDAIR  and  ANGELICA. 
Oh  !  Sir  Harry,  fortune  has  acted  miracles  to-day. 
The  story's  strange  and  tedious;  but   all   amounts 
to  this,  that  woman's  mind  is  as  charming  as  her 
person,  and  I  am  made  a  convert,  too,  to  beaut}'. 

Sir  H.  I  wanted  only  this  to  make  my  pleasure 
perfect. 

Enter  ALDERMAN  SMUGGLER. 

Aid.  S.  So,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I'm  glad  to 
find  you  so  merry.  Is  my  gracious  nephew  among 

" 


Can  you  deny  your  binding  vows  when  this  appears 
a  witness  against  your  falsehood?  (Shews  a  ring.) 
Methinks,  the  motto  of  this  sacred  pledge  should 
flash  confusion  in  your  guilty  face.  Read,  read 
here  the  binding  words  of  love  and  honour;  words 
not  unknown  to  your  perfidious  tongue,  though 
utter  strangers  to  your  treacherous  heart. 

Sir  H.  What  the  devil  is  all  this  !  Madam,  I'm 
not  at  leisure  for  raillery  ;  at  present,  I  have 
weighty  affairs  upon  my  hands  ;  the  business  of 
pleasure,  madam.  Any  other  time — (Going.) 

LadyL.  Stay,  I  conjure  you;  stay. 

SirH.  Faith,  I  can't,  my  bride  expects  me. 

[Exit. 

Lady  L.  Grant  me  some  wild  expressions,  hea 
vens  !  or  I  shall  burst.  Woman's  weakness,  man's 
falsehood,  my  own  shame,  and  love's  disdain,  at 
once  swell  up  my  breast.  Words,  words,  or  I 
shall  burst.  (Going.") 

Enter  COLONEL  STANDARD. 

Col.  S.  Stay,  madam  !  if  you  are  a  perfect  wo 
man,  you  have  the  confidence  to  outface  a  crime, 
and  bear  the  charge  of  guilt  without  a  blush. 

LadyL.  The  charge  of  guilt!  What?  making  a 
fool  of  you  1  I've  done't,  and  glory  in  the  act. 

Col.  S.  Your  falsehood  can't  be  reached  by  ma 
lice,  nor  by  satire  ;  against  mine  own  eyes,  I  still 
maintained  your  truth.  I  imagined  Wildair's 
boasting  of  your  favours  to  be  the  pure  result  of 
his  own  vanity  :  at  last,  he  urged  your  taking  pre 
sents  of  him;  as  a  convincing  proof  of  which,  you, 
yesterday,  from  him,  received  that  ring  ;  which 
ring,  that  I  might  be  sure  he  gave  it,  I  lent  it  him 
for  that  purpose ;  and  desire  you  now,  madam,  to 
restore  it  to  the  just  owner. 

LadyL.  The  just  owner!  Answer  me:  did  not 
you  receive  this  ring  about  twelve  years  ago  ? 


SirH.  Sir,  he  dares  not  shew  his  face  among 
such  honourable  company;  for  your  gracious  ne 
phew  is — 

Aid.  S.  What,  sir?  have  a  care  what  you  say. 
SirH.  A  villain,  sir. 

Ald.S.  With  all  my  heart;  I'll  pardon  you  the 
beating  me  for  that  very  word.  Oh !  Sir  Harry, 
he  is  as  hypocritical — 

Lady  L.  As  yourself,  Mr.  Alderman.  How  fares 
my  good  old  nurse,  pray  sir? 

Aid.  S.  Oh !  madam,  I  shall  be  even  with  you 
before  I  part  with  your  writings  and  money,  that 
I  have  in  my  hands. 

Lady  L.  A  word  with  you,  Mr.  Alderman  ;  do 
you  know  this  pocket-book? 

Aid.  S.  Oh  !  lord,  it  contains  an  account  of  all 
my  secret  practices  in  trading.  (Aside.)  How  came 
you  by  it  ? 

Lady  L.  Sir  Harry  here   dusted  it  out  of  your 
pocket,  at  my  house  yesterday  :  it  contains  an  ac 
count  of  some  secret  practices  in  your  merchan 
dizing — First  return  all  my  writings,  then  I  shall 
consider  whether   I  shall  have  your  proceedings 
laid   before  the  parliament  or  not,  whose  justice 
will  never  suffer  your  smuggling  to  go  unpunished. 
Aid.  S.  Oh  !  my  poor  ship  and  cargo. 
Clin.  sen.  Harkye !    master,    you   had  as   good 
come  along  with  me  to  the  jubilee  now. 

Angel.  Come,  Mr.  Alderman,  for  once  let  a 
woman  advise :  would  you  be  thought  an  honest 
man,  banish  covetousness,  that  worst  gout  of  age  : 
avarice  is  a  poor  pilfering  quality  of  the  soul,  and 
will  as  certainly  cheat,  as  a  thief  would  steal. — 
Would  you  be  thought  a  reformer  of  the  times,  be 
less  severe  in  your  censures,  less  rigid  in  your 
precepts,  and  more  strict  in  your  example. 

Sir  H.  Right ;  virtue  flows  freer  from  imitation 
than  compulsion. 

In  vain  are  musty  morals  taught  in  schools, 
By  rigid  teachers,  and  as  rigid  rules; 
Where  virtue,  with  a  frowning  aspect  stands, 
And  frights  the  pupil  from  its  rough  commands. 
But  woman — 

Charming  women  can  true  converts  make, 
We  love  the  precepts  for  the  teacher's  sake; 
Virtue  in  them  appears  so  bright,  so  gay, 
We  hear  with  transport,  and  with  pride  obey. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — An  outer  Room  in  the  castle. 

Enter  GRACCHO,  JULIO,  and  GIOVANNI,  with 
flagons. 

Grac.  Take  every  man  his  flagon ;  give  the  oath 
To  all  you  meet.  I  am  this  day  the  state  drunkard, 
I  am  sure,  against  my  will :  and  if  you  find 
A  man,  at  ten,  that's  sober,  he's  a  traitor ; 
And,  in  my  name,  arrest  him. 

Julio.  Very  good,  sir  : 
But  say  he  be  a  sexton  1 

Grac.  If  the  bells 

Ring  out  of  tune,  as  if  the  streets  were  burning, 
And  he  cry,  "  'Tis  rare  music  !"  bid  him  sleep  ; 
'Tis  a  sign  he  has  ta'en  his  liquor  :  and  if  you  meet 
An  officer  preaching  of  sobriety, 
Unless  he  read  it  in  Geneva  sp'irit, 
Lay  him  by  the  heels. 

Julio.  But  think  you  'tis  a  fault 
To  be  found  sober"? 

Grac.  It  is  capital  treason  ; 
Or,  if  you  mitigate  it,  let  such  pay 
Forty  crowns  to  the  poor;  but  give  a  pension 
To  all  the  magistrates  you  find  singing  catches, 
Or  their  wives  dancing ;  for  the  courtiers  reeling, 
And  the  duke  himself,  I  dare  not  say  distemper'd, 
But  kind,  and  in  his  tottering  chair  carousing. 
They  do  the  country  service. 


And  so,  dear  friends,  co-partners  in  my  travails, 
Drink  hard  ;  and  let  the  health  run  through  the 

city, 

Until  it  reel  again,  and  with  me  cry, 
"  Long  live  the  dutchess  !" 

Enter  TIBERIO  and  STEPHANO. 

Julio.  Here  are  two  lords ;  what  think  you  1 
Shall  we  give  the  oath  to  them  ? 

Grac.  Fie !  no  ;  I  know  them  : 
You  need  not  swear  them  :  your  lord,  by  his  patent, 
Stands  bound  to  take  his  rouse.     Long  live  the 
dutchess ! 
[Exeunt   Graccho,  Julio,  and  Giovanni. 

Steph.  The  cause  of  this  1     But  yesterday,  the 

court 

Wore  the  sad  livery  of  distrust  and  fear  ; 
No  smile,  not  in  a  buffoon,  to  be  seen, 
Or  common  jester  :  the  great  duke  himself 
Had  sorrow  in  his  face  ;  which,  waited  on 
By  his  mother,  sister,  and  his  fairest  dutchess, 
Dispers'd  a  silent  mourning  through  all  Milan  ; 
As  if  some  great  blow  had  been  given  the  state, 
Or  were,  at  least,  expected. 

Tib.  Stephano, 

I  know,  as  you  are  noble,  you  are  honest, 
And  capable  of  secrets  of  more  weight 
Than  now  I  shall  deliver.    If  that  Sforza, 
The  present  duke,  (though  his  whole  life  hath  been 
But  one  continual  pilgrimage  through  dangers, 
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Affrights,  and  horrors,  which  his  fortune,  guided 
By  his  strong  judgment,  still  hath  overcome,) 
Appears  now  shaken,  it  deserves  no  wonder  : 
All  tliat  his  youth  hath  labour'd  for,  the  harvest 
Sown  by  his  industry,  ready  to  be  reap'd  too, 
Being  now  at  stake";  and  all  his  hopes  confirm'd 
Or  lost  for  ever. 

Steph.  I  know  no  such  hazard : 
His  guards  are  strong  and  sure  ;  and,  though  war 

rages 

In  most  parts  of  our  western  world,  there  is 
No  enemy  near  us. 

Tib.  Dangers  that  we  see 
To  threaten  ruin,  are  with  ease  prevented ; 
But  those  strike  deadly  that  come  unexpected. 
The  wars  so  long  continued  between 
The    emperor  Charles  and  Francis,  the   French 

king, 

Have  interested,  in  cither's  canse,  the  most 
Of  the  Italian  princes;  among  which,  Sforza, 
As  one  of  the  greatest  power,  was  sought  by  both; 
But  with  assurance,  having  one  his  friend, 
The  other  liv'd  his  enemy. 

Steph.  'Tistrue; 
And  'twas  a  doubtful  choice. 

Tib.  But  he,  well  knowing 
And  hating,  too,  it  seems,  the  Spanish  pride, 
Lent  his  assistance  to  the  king  of  France; 
Which  hath  so  far  incens'd  the  emperor, 
That  all  his  hopes  and  honours  are  embark'd 
With  nis  great  patron's  fortune. 

Steph.  Which  stands  fair, 
For  aught  I  yet  can  hear. 

Tib.  But  should  it  change, 

The  duke's  undone.    They  have  drawn  to  the  field 
Two  royal  armies,  full  of  fiery  youth, 
Of  equal  spirit  to  dare,  and  power  to  do  ; 
So  near  intrench'd,  that  'tis  beyond  all  hope 
Of  human  counsel  they  ever  can  be  sever'd, 
Until  it  be  determin'd  by  the  sword 
Who  hath  the  better  cause  ;  for  the  success 
Concludes  the  victor  innocent,  and  the  vanquish'd 
Most  miserably  guilty. 

Steph.  But  why,  then, 

In  such  a  time,  when  every  knee  should  bend 
For  the  success  and  safety  of  his  person, 
Are  these  loud  triumphs?  in  my  weak  opinion, 
They  are  unseasonable. 

Tib.  I  judge  so,  too; 
But  only  in  the  cause  to  be  excus'd, 
It  is  the  dutchess'  birth-day,  once  a-year 
Solemniz'd  with  all  pomp  and  ceremony  ; 
In  which  the  duke  is  not  his  own,  but  her's  : 
Nay,  every  day,  indeed,  he  is  her  creature  ; 
For  never  man  so  doted. 

Steph.  She  knows  it, 
And  how  to  prize  it. 

Tib.  She  bears  herself  with  such  a  majesty, 
That  Sforza's  mother,  that  would  lose  no  part 
Of  what  was  once  her  own,  nor  his  fair  sister, 
Will  brook  it  well. 
Come,  let  ns  to  the  court ; 
We  there  shall  see  all  bravery  and  cost 
That  art  can  boast  of. 

Steph.  I'll  bear  you  company.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  FRANCISCO,  ISABELLA,  and  MARIANA. 

Mari.  I  will  not  go  ;  I  scorn  to  be  a  spot 
In  her  proud  train. 

Isa.  Shall  I,  that  am  his  mother, 
Be  so  indulgent  as  to  wait  on  her 
That  owes  me  dutj  1 

Fran.  'Tis  done  to  the  duke, 
And  not  to  her :  and,  my  sweet  wife,  remember, 
And,  madam,  if  you  please,  receive  my  counsel, 
As  Sforza  is  your  son,  you  may  command  him  ; 


And,  as  a  sister,  you  may  challenge  from  him 
A  brother's  love  and  favour  :  but  this  granted, 
Consider  he's  the  prince,  and  you  his  subjects, 
And  not  to  question  or  contend  with  her 
Whom  he  is  pleas'd  to  honour.     Private  men 
Prefer  their  wives  ;  and  shall  he,  being  a  prince, 
And  blest  with  one  that  is  the  paradise 
Of  sweetness  and  of  beauty, 
Not  use  her  like  herself? 

Isa.  You  are  ever  forward 
To  sing  her  praises. 

Mari.  Others  are  as  fair ; 
I  am  sure  as  noble. 

Fran.  I  detract  from  none 

In  giving  her  what's  due.     Were  she  deform'd, 
Yet,  being  the  dutchess,  I  stand  bound  to  serve 

her; 

But  as  she  is,  to  admire  her.     Never  wife 
Met  with  a  purer  heat  her  husband's  fervour  : 
A  happy  pair,  one  in  the  other  blest! 
She  confident  in  herself  he's  wholly  her's, 
And  cannot  seek  for  change  ;  and  he  secure 
That  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  tempt  her: 
And,  therefore,  to  contest  with  her,  that  is 
The  stronger  and  the  belter  part  of  him, 
Is  more  than  folly  :  you  know  him  of  a  nature 
Not  to  be  play'd  with  ;  and,  should  you  forget 
To  obey  him  as  your  prince,  he'll  not  remember 
The  duty  that  he  owes  you. 

Mari.  I  shall  do 

What  may  become  the  sister  of  a  prince  ; 
But  will  not  stoop  beneath  it. 

Fran.  Yet,  be  wise  ; 
Soar  not  too  high,  to  fall  ;  but  stoop,  to  rise. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  state  Room  in  the  same.     A  mag 
nificent  banquet. 
Flourish.  Enter  TiBERio,  STEPH ANO, FRANCISCO, 

LUDOVICO    SFORZA,     MARCELIA,     ISABELLA, 

MARIANA,  and  Attendants. 

Sfor.  You  are  the  mistress  of  the  feast ;  sit  here. 
(To  Marcelia.y 
Oh  !  my  soul's  comfort, 
Let  me  glory  in 

My  happiness,  and  mighty  kings  look  pale 
With  envy,  while  I  triumph  in  mine  own. 
Oh  !  mother,  look  on  her  !  sister,  admire  her ! 
For  sure  this  present  age  yields  not  a  woman 
Worthy  to  be  her  second. 

Fran.  Your  excellency, 
Though  I  confess  you  give  her  but  her  own, 
Forces  her  modesty  to  the  defence 
Of  a  sweet  blush. 

Sfor.  It  need  not,  my  Marcelia ; 
When  most  I  strive  to  praise  thee,  I  appear 
A  poor  detractor :  for  thou  art,  indeed, 
So  absolute  in  body  and  in  mind, 
That,  but  to  speak  the  least  part  to  the  height, 
Would  ask  an  angel's  tongue,  and  jet  then  end 
In  silent  admiration! 

Isa.  You  still  court  her 
As  if  she  were  a  mistress,  not  your  wife. 

Sfor.  A  mistress,  mother  !  she  is  more  to  me, 
And  every  day  deserves  more  to  be  sued  to. 

Marc.  My  worthiest  lord  ! 
My  pride,  my  glory,  in  a  word,  my  all ! 
Bear  witness,  heaven,  that  I  esteem  myself 
In  nothing  worthy  of  the  meanest  praise 
You  can  bestow,  unless  it  be  in  this, — 
That  in  my  heart  I  love  you  ;  and  desire, 
When  you  are  sated  with  all  earthly  glories, 
And  age  and  honours  make  you  fit  for  heaven, 
That  one  grave  may  receive  us. 

Sfor.  'Tis  believed— 
Believ'd,  my  blest  one. 

Mari.  How  she  winds  herself 
Into  his  soul!  (Aside.) 
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Sfor.  Sit  all.     Let  others  feed 
On  those  gross  cates,  while  Sforza  banquets  with 
Immortal  viands  ta'en  in  at  his  eyes. 
I  could  live  ever  thus. 

Enter  a  Courier. 
From  whence? 

Cour.  From  Pavia,  my  dread  lord. 
Sfor.  Speak,  is  all  lost? 

Cour.  (Delivers  a  letter.)  The  letter  will  inform 
you.  [Exit. 

Fran.  How  his  hand  shakes, 
As  he  receives  it !  (Aside.) 

Mart.  This  is  some  allay 

To  his  hot  passion.  (Aside.') 

Sfor.  Though  it  bring  death,  I'll  read  it.(Reads. ) 
"  May  it  please  your  excellency  to  understand, 
that  the  very  hour  I  wrote  this,  I  heard  a  bold  de- 
Jiance  delivered  by  a  herald  from  the  emperor,  which 
was  cheerfully  received  by  the  king  of  France.  The 
battles  being  ready  to  join,  and  the  van  guard  com 
mitted  to  my  charge,  enforces  me  to  end  abruptly. 
Your  highnesses  humble  servant,  GASPBRO." 

Ready  to  join  !     By  this,  then,  I  am  nothing, 
Or  my  estate  secure.  (Aside.) 

Marc.  My  lord ! 
Sfor.  To  doubt, 

Is  worse  than  to  have  lost ;  and  to  despair, 
Is  but  to  antedate  those  miseries 
That  must  fall  on  us. 
The  canse  consider'd, 
Why  should  I  fear?    The  French  are   bold   and 

strong, 

Their  numbers  full,  and  in  their  councils  wise  ; 
But,  then,  the  haughty  Spaniard  is  all  fire, 
Hot  in  his  executions,  fortunate 
In  his  attempts,  married  to  victory. 
Ay,  there  it  is  that  shakes  me.  (Aside.) 

Marc.  Speak  to  him,  Francisco.  (Apart.) 

Fran.  Excellent  lady, 
One  gale  of  your  sweet  breath  will  easily 
Disperse  these  clouds  ;  and,  but  yourself,  there's 

none 

That  dare  speak  to  him.  (Apart.) 

Marc.  I  will  run  the  hazard.  (Apart.) 

My  lord! 

Sfor.  Ha!  pardon  me,  Marcelia,  I  am  troubled ', 
And  stand  uncertain,  whether  I  am.  master 
Of  aught  that's  worth  the  owning. 

Marc.  I  am  your's,  sir  ; 
And  I  have  heard  you  swear,  I  being  safe, 
There  were  no  loss  could  move  you.    This  day,  sir, 
Is,  by  your  gift,  made  mine.     Can  you  revoke 
A  grant  made  to  Marcelia  !  your  Marcelia? 
For  whose  love,  nay,  whose  honour,  gentle  sir, 
All  deep  designs,  and  state  affairs  deferr'd, 
Be,  as  you  purpos'd,  merry. 

Sfor.  Out  of  my  sight !  (Throws  away  the  letter.) 
And  all  thoughts' that  may  strangle  mirth,  forsake 

me. 

Fall  what  can  fall,  I  dare  the  worst  of  fate  : 
Though  the  foundation  of  the  earth  should  shrink, 
The  glorious  eye  of  heaven  lose  his  splendour, 
Supported  thus,  I'll  stand  upon  the  ruins, 
And  seek  for  new  life  here.    Why  are  you  sad  ? 
Some  music  there  !  By  heaven,  he's  not  my  friend, 
That  wears  one  furrow  in  his  face. 
Come,  make  me  happy  once  again.     I  am  rapt- 
'Tis  not  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  the  next, 
But  all  my  days  and  years  shall  be  employ'd 
To  do  thee  honour.  (A  trumpet  without.) 

Another  post !  hang  him — 
I  will  not  interrupt  my  present  pleasures, 
Although  his  message  should  import  my  head. 

Marc.  Nay,  good  sir,  I  am  pleas'd 
To  grant  a  little  intermission  to  you: 
Who  knows  but  he  brings  news  we  wish  to  hear, 
To  heighten  our  delights. 
Sfor.  As  wise  as  fair  ! 


Enter  another  Courier. 
rom  Gaspero  ? 
Cour.  That  was,  my  lord. 
Sfor.  How!  dead? 
Cour.  (Delivers  a  letter.)  With  the  delivery  of 

this,  and  prayers, 

^  guard  your  excellency  from  certain  dangers, 
le  ceas'd  to  be  a  man.  [Exit* 

Sfor.  All  that  ray  fears 
Jould  fashion  to  me,  or  my  enemies  wish, 
s  fall'n  upon  me.     Silence  that  harsh  music  ; 
Tis  now  unseasonable  :  a  tolling  bell, 
As  a  sad  harbinger  to  tell  me  that 
""his  pamper'dlump  of  flesh  must  feast  the  worms, 
s  fitter  for  me  :  I  am  sick. 
Marc.  My  lord ! 

Sfor.  Sick  to  the  death,  Marcelia.     Remove 
These  signs  of  mirth  j  they  were  ominous,  and  but 

usher'd 

orrow  and  ruin. 
Marc.  Bless  us,  heaven  ! 
Isa.  My  son. 

Marc.  What  sudden  change  is  this '? 

Sfor.  All  leave  the  room  ; 

'11  bear  alone  the  burden  of  my  grief, 

And  must  admit  no  partner.     I  am  yet 

four  prince,  where's  your  obedience? 

[Exeunt  Tiberio,  Stephana,  Francisco,  Isa 
bella,  Mariana,  and  Attendants. 
Stay,  Marcelia; 

cannot  be  so  greedy  of  a  sorrow, 
n  which  you  must  not  share. 

Marc.  And  cheerfully 

'.  will  sustain  my  part.     Why  look  yott  pale  1 
iVhere  is  that  wonted  constancy  and  courage, 
That  dar'd  the  worst  of  fortune  ?  where  is  Sforza, 
To  whom  all  dangers  that  fright  common  men, 
Appear'd  but  panic  terrors'?  why  do  you  eye  me 
With  such  fix'd  looks  ?  Love,  counsel,  duty,  ser 
vice, 
Vlay  flow  from  me,  not  danger. 

Sfor.  Oh!  Marcelia, 
[t  is  for  thee  I  fear  ;  for  thee,  thy  Sforza 
Shakes  like  a  coward  :  for  myself,  unmov'd 
[  could  have  heard  my  troops  were  cut  in  pieces; 
M    general  slain;  and  he,  on  whom  my  hopes 

rule,  of  state,  of  life,  had  their  dependance, 
The  king  of  France,  my  greatest  friend,  made  pri 
soner 
To  so  proud  enemies. 

Marc.  Then  you  have  just  cause 
To  shew  you  are  a  man. 

Sfor.  All  this  were  nothing ; 
Though  I  add  to  it,  that  I  am  assured, 
For  giving  aid  to  this  unfortunate  king, 
The  emperor,  incens'd,  lays  his  command 
On  his  victorious  army,  flesh'd  with  spoil, 
And  bold  of  conquest,  to  march  up  against  me, 
And  seize  on  my  estates :  suppose  that  done,  too, 
The  city  ta'en,  the  kennels  running  blood, 
Myself  bound  fast  in  chains,  to  grace  their  triumph, 
I  would  be  Sforza  still.     But  when  I  think 
That  my  Marcelia,  (to  whom  all  these 
Are  but  as  atoms  to  the  greatest  hill,) 
Must  suffer  in  my  cause,  and  for  me  suffer! 
All  earthly  torments,  nay,  even  those  the  damn'd 
Howl  for  in  hell,  are  gentle  strokes,  compar'd 
To  what  I  feel,  Marcelia. 

Marc.  Good  sir,  have  patience : 
I  can  as  well  partake  your  adverse  fortune, 
As  I  thus  long  have  had  an  ample  share 
In  your  prosperity.    'Tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  fate  to  alter  me  ;  for  while  I  am, 
In  spite  of  it,  I'm  your's. 

Sfor.  But  should  that  will 
To  be  so — forced,  Marcelia ;  and  I  live 
To  see  those  eyes,  I  prize  above  my  own, 
Dart  favours,  though  compell'd,  upon  another  ; 
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Or  those  sweet  lips,  yielding  immortal  nectar, 
Be  gently  touch'd  by  any  bat  myself; 
Think,  think,  Marcelia,  what  a  cursed  thing 
I  were,  beyond  expression  ! 

Marc.  Do  not  feed 

Those  jealous  thoughts  ;  the  only  blessing  that 
Heav'n  hath  bestow'd  on  us,  more  than  on  beasts, 
Is,  that  'tis  in  our  pleasure  when  to  die. 
Besides,  were  I  now  in  another's  power, 
I  would  not  live  for  one  short  minute  his  : 
I  was  born  only  your's,  and  I  will  die  so. 

Sfor.  Angels  reward  the  goodness  of  this  wo 
man  ! 

Re-enter  FRANCISCO. 

All  I  can  pay  is  nothing.    Why,  uncall'd  for  ? 

Fran.  It  is  of  weight,  sir,  that  makes  me  thus 

press 

Upon  your  privacies.    Your  constant  friend, 
The  marquis  of  Pescara,  tir'd  with  haste, 
Hath  business  that  concerns  your  life  and  fortunes, 
And  with  speed  to  impart. 

Sfor.  Wait  on  him  hither.  [Exit  Francisco. 

And,  dearest,  to  thy  closet.    Let  thy  prayers 
Assist  my  councils. 

Marc.  To  spare  imprecations 
Against  myself,  witnout  you  I  am  nothing.   [Exit. 

Sfor.  The  marquis  of  Pescara  !    a  great  soldier; 
And  though  he  serv'd  upon  the  adverse  party, 
Ever  my  constant  friend. 

Re-enter  FRANCISCO,  with  PESCARA. 

Fran.  Yonder  he  walks, 
Full  of  sad  thoughts.  (Apart.) 

Pes.  Blame  him  not,  good  Francisco, 
He  hath  much  cause   to   grieve ;  would  I  might 

end  so, 
And  not  add  this  to  fear !  (Apart.) 

Sfor.  My  dear  Pescara ; 

A  miracle  in  these  times  !  a  friend,  and  happy, 
Cleaves  to  a  fallen  fortune  ! 

Pes.  If  it  were 

As  well  in  my  weak  power,  in  act,  to  raise  it, 
As  'tis  to  bear  a  part  of  sorrow  with  you, 
You  then  should  have  just  cause  to  say,  Pescara 
Look'd  not  upon  your  state,  but  on  your  virtues, 
When  he  made  suit  to  be  writ  in  the  list 
Of  those  you  favour'd.     But  my  haste  forbids 
All  compliment ;  thus,  then,  sir,  to  the  purpose  : 
The  cause  that,  unattended,  brought  me  hither, 
Was  not  to  tell  you  of  your  loss  or  danger, 
(For  fame  hath  many  wings  to  bring  ill  tidings, 
And  I  presume  you've  heard  it,)  but  to  give  you 
Such  friendly  counsel,  as,  perhaps,  may  make 
Your  sad  disaster  less. 

Sfor.  You  are  all  goodness  ; 
And  I  give  up  myself  to  be  dispos'd  of, 
As  in  your  wisdom  you  think  fit. 

Pes.  Thus,  then,  sir; 

To  hope  you  can  hold  out  against  the  emperor, 
Were  flattery  in  yoursel/,  to  your  undoing ; 
Therefore,  the  safest  course  that  you  can  take, 
Is,  to  give  up  yourself  to  his  discretion, 
Before  you  be  compell'd  ;  for,  rest  assur'd, 
A  voluntary  yielding  may  find  grace, 
And  will  admit  defence,  at  least,  excuse  : 
But  should  you  linger  doubtful,  till  his  powers 
Have  seiz'd  your  person  and  estates  perforce, 
You  must  expect  extremes. 

Sfor.  I  understand  you  ; 
And  I  will  put  your  counsel  into  act, 
And  speedily.     I  only  will  take  order 
For  some  domestical  affairs,  that  do 
Concern  me  nearly,  and  with  the  next  sun 
Ride  with  you :  in  the  meantime,  my  best  friend, 
Pray  take  your  rest. 

Pes.  Indeed,  I  have  travell'd  hard  ; 
And  will  embrace  your  counsel.  [Exit. 


Sfor.  With  all  care 

Attend  my  noble  friend.     Stay  you,  Francisco. 
You  see  how  things  stand  with  me. 

Fran.  To  my  grief: 
And  if  the  loss  of  my  poor  life  could  be 
A  sacrifice  to  restore  them  as  they  were, 
I  willingly  would  lay  it  down. 

Sfor.  I  think  so  ; 

For  I  have  ever  found  you  true  and  thankful, 
Which  makes  me  love  the  building  I  have  rais'd 
In  your  advancement;  and  repent  no  grace 
I  have  conferr'd  upon  you.     And,  believe  me, 
(Though  now  I  should  repeat  my  favours  to  you,) 
The  titles  I  have  given  you,  and  the  means 
Suitable  to  your  honours;  that  I  thought  you 
Worthy  my  sister  and  my  family, 
And  in  my  dukedom  made  you  next  myself: 
It  is  not  to  upbraid  you,  but  to  tell  you 
I  find  you  are  worthy  of  them,  in  your  love 
And  service  to  me. 

Fran.  Sir,  I  am  your  creature  ; 
And  any  shape  that  you  would  have  me  wear, 
I  gladly  will  put  on. 

Sfor.  Thus,  then,  Francisco: 
I  now  am  to  deliver  to  your  trust 
A  weighty  secret,  of  so  strange  a  nature, 
And  'twill,  I  know,  appear  so  monstrous  to  yoo, 
That  you  will  tremble  in  the  execution, 
As  much  as  I  am  tortur'd  to  command  it : 
For  'tis  a  deed  so  horrid,  that,  but  to  hear  it, 
Would  strike  into  a  ruffian  flesh'd  in  murders, 
Or  an  obdurate  hangman,  soft  compassion ; 
And  yet,  Francisco,  of  all  men  the  dearest, 
And  from  me  most  deserving,  such  my  state 
And  strange  condition  is,  that  thou  alone 
Must  know  the  fatal  service,  and  perform  it. 

Fran.  These    preparations,    sir,    to     work    a 

stranger, 

Or  to  one  unacquainted  with  your  bounties, 
Might  appear  useful ;  but  to  me  they  are 
Needless  impertinences  ;  for  I  dare  do 
Whate'er  you  dare  command. 

Sfor.  But  you  must  swear  it ; 
And  put  into  the  oath  all  joys  or  torments 
That  fright  the  wicked,  or  confirm  the  good; 
Not  to  conceal  it  only,  that  is  nothing  ; 
But,    whensoe'er    my  will  shall  speak,    "Strike 

now !" 
To  fall  upon't  like  thunder. 

Fran.  Minister 

The  oath  in  any  way  or  form  you  please, 
I  stand  resolv'd  to  take  it. 

Sfor.  Thou  must  do,  then, 
What  no  malevolent  star  will  dare  to  look  on, 
It  is  so  wicked:   for  which  men  will  curse  thee 
For  being  the  instrument;  and  the  blest  angels 
Forsake  me  at  my  need,  for  being  the  author  : 
For  'tis  a  deed  of  night,  of  night,  Francisco  ! 
In  which  the  memory  of  all  good  actions 
We  can  pretend  to,  shall  be  buried  quick  : 
Or,  if  we  be  remember'd,  it  shall  be 
To  fright  posterity  by  our  example, 
That  have  outgone  all  precedents  of  villains 
That  were  before  us ;  and  such  as  succeed, 
Though  taught  in  hell's  black  school,  shall  ne'er 

come  near  us. 
Art  thou  not  shaken  yet! 

Fran.  I  grant  you  move  me  : 
But  to  a  manconfirm'd — 

Sfor.  I'll  try  your  temper: 
What  think  you  of  my  wife  ? 

Fran.  As  a  thing  sacred ; 
To  whose  fair  name  and  memory  I  pay  gladly 
These  signs  of  duty. 

Sfor.  Is  she  not  the  abstract 
Of  all  that's  rare,  or  to  be  wish'd  in  woman  1 

Fran.  It  were  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  dispute  it. 
But  to  the  purpose,  sir. 
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Sfor.  Add,  too,  her  goodness, 
Her  tenderness  of  me,  her  care  to  please  me, 
Her  unsuspected  chastity,  ne'er  equall'd  ; 
Her  innocence,  her  honour — Oh,  I  am  lost 
In  the  ocean  of  her  virtues  and  her  graces, 
When  I  think  of  them. 

Fran.  Now  I  find  the  end 
Of  all  your  conjurations  :  there's  some  service 
To  be  done  for  this  sweet  lady.     If  she  have  ene 
mies, 
That  she  would  have  remov'd — 

Sfor.  Alas  !  Francisco, 
Her  greatest  enemy  is  her  greatest  lover  ; 
Yet,  in  that  hatred,  her  idolater. 
One  smile  of  her's  would  make  a  savage  tame  ; 
One  accent  of  that  tongue  would  calm  the  seas, 
Though  all  the  winds   at  once  strove  there  for  em 
pire. 

Yet  I,  for  whom  she  thinks  all  this  too  little, 
(Should  I  miscarry  in  this  present  journey, 
From  whence  it  is  all  number  to  a  cipher, 
I  ne'er  return  with  honour,)  by  thy  hand 
Must  have  her  murder'd. 

Fran.  Murder'd! — She  that  loves  so, 
And  so  deserves  to  be  belov'd  again ! 
And  I,  who  sometimes  you  were  pleas'd  to  favour, 
Pick'd  out  the  instrument ! 

Sfor.  Do  not  fly  off. 
What  is  decreed  can  never  be  recall'd. 
'Tis  more  than  love  to  her,  that  marks  her  out 
A  wish'd  companion  to  me  in  both  fortunes  : 
And  strong  assurance  of  thy  zealous  faith, 
That  gives  up  to  thy  trust  a  secret,  that 
Racks  should  not  have  forc'd  from  me.     Oh  !  Fran 
cisco, 

There  is  no  heaven  without  her,  nor  a  hell 
Where  she  resides.     I  ask  from  her  but  justice, 
And  what  I  would  have  paid  to  her,  had  sickness, 
Or  any  other  accident,  divorc'd 
Her  purer  soul  from  her  unspotted  body. 
Express  a  ready  purpose  to  perform 
What  I  command  ;  or,  by  Marcelia's  soul, 
This  is  thy  latest  minute. 

Fran.  'Tis  not  fear% 

Of  death,  but  love  to  you,  makes  me  embrace  it: 
But  for  mine  own  security,  when  'tis  done, 
What  warrant  have  I  ?  If  you  please  to  sign  one, 
I  shall,  though  with  unwillingness  and  horror, 
Perform  your  dreadful  charge. 

Sfor.  I  will,  Francisco  : 
But  still  remember  that  a  prince's  secrets 
Are  balm,   conceal'd  ;  but  poison,  if  discover'd. 
I  may  come  back  ;  then  this  is  but  a  trial 
To  purchase  thee,  if  it  were  possible, 
A  nearer  place  in  my  affection  :  but 
I  know  thee  honest. 

Fran.  'Tis  a  character 
I  will  not  part  with. 

Sfor.  I  may  live  to  rexvard  it.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — The  same.    An  open   Space  before  the 
Castle. 

Enter  TlBERlO  and  STEPHANO. 

Steph.  How!  left  the  court? 
You  never  heard  the  motives  that  induc'd  him 
To  this  strange  course  1 

Tib.  No  ;  those  are  cabinet  councils, 
And  not  to  be  communicated,  but 
To  such  as  are  his  own,  and  sure.     Alas  ! 
We  fill  up  empty  places  ;  and,  in  public, 
Are  taught  to  give  our  suffrages  to  that 
Which  was  before  determin'd ;  and  are  safe  so. 
Seignior  Francisco  (upon  whom  alone 
His  absolute  power  is,  with  all  strength  conferr'd* 
During  his  absence)  can  with  ease  resolve  you. 
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Steph.  But,  my  good  lord  Tiberio,  this   Fran 
cisco 
Is  on  the  sudden  strangely  rais'd. 

Tib.  Oh!  sir, 

He  took  the  thriving  course  :  he  had  a  sister, 
A  fair  one,  too,  with  whom,  as  it  is  rumour'd, 
The  duke  was  too  familiar  ;  but  she,  cast  off, 
Upon  the  sight  of  this,  forsook  the  court, 
And  since  was  never  seen. 

Steph.  But  how  is 
His  absence  borne  by  the  dutchess  1 

Tib.  Sadly,  it  seems  ; 
For  since  he  left  the  court, , 

For  the  most  part,  she  hath  kept  her  private  cham 
ber, 

No  visitants  admitted.    But,  on  the  other  side, 
The  darling  of  his  mother,  Mariana, 
As  there  were  an  antipathy  between 
Her  and  thedutchess'  passions;  and  as 
She'd  no  dependance  on  her  brother's  fortune, 
She  ne'er  appear'd  so  full  of  mirth. 

Steph.  'Tis  strange.  (They  retire.) 

Enter  GRACCHO,  with  Musicians. 
But  see!  her  favourite,  and  accompanied, 
To  your  report. 

Grac.  You  shall  play,  and  I  will  sing 
A  scurvy  ditty  to  a  scurvy  tune, 
Repine  who  dares. 

Mus.  But  if  we  should  offend, 
The  dutchess  having  silenc'd  us,  and  these  lords 
Stand  by  to  hear  us. 

Grac.  They  in  name  are  lords, 
But  I  am  one  in  power;  and,  for  the  dutchess, 
But  yesterday,  we  were  merry  for  her  pleasure  ; 
We'll  now  be  for  my  lady's. 

(Tiberio  and  Stephano  come  forward.) 

Tib.  Seignior  Graccho. 

Grac.  A  poor  man,  sir,  a  servant  to  the  princess; 
But  you,  great  lords  and  counsellors  of  state, 
Whom  I  stand  bound  to  reverence. 

Tib.  Come,  we  know 
You  are  a  man  in  grace. 

Grac.  Fie!  no:  I  grant 

I  bear  my  fortunes  patiently  ;  serve  the  princess, 
And  have  access,  at  all  times,  to  her  closet; 
Such  is  my  impudence  !  when  your  grave  lordsbips 
Are  masters  of  the  modesty  to  attend 
Three  hours,  nay,  sometimes  four ;  and   then  bid 

wait 
Upon  her  the  next  morning. 

Steph.  He  derides  us.  (Apart.) 

Tib.  Pray  you,    what  news    is   stirring  1    You 
know  all. 

Grac.  W7ho,  11  alas!  I've  no  intelligence 
At  home  nor  abroad ;  I  only  sometimes  guess 
The  change  of  the  times  :  I  should  ask  of  your 

lordships 

Who  are  to  keep  their  honours,  who  to  lose  them  ; 
Who   the    dutchess  smil'd  on  last,  or  on  whom 

frown'd; 

You  only  can  resolve  me  ;  and  could  yon  tell  me 
What  point  of  state  'tis  that  I  am  commanded 
To  muster  up  this  music,  on  mine  honesty, 
You  should  much  befriend  me. 

Steph.  Sirrah,  you  grow  saucy. 

Tib.  And  would  be  laid  by  the  heels. 

Grac.  Not  by  your  lordships, 
Without  a  special  warrant.     Look  to  your  GWJI 

stakes ; 
Were  I  committed,  here   come  those  would   bail 

me  : 
Perhaps  we  might  change  places,  too. 

Enter  ISABELLA  and  MARIANA.    Graccho  whispers 

the  latter. 
Tib.  The  princess ! 
We  must  be  patient.  (Apart.) 
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(Apart.} 
(Apart.) 


Steph.  There  is  no  contending. 

Tib.  Seethe  informing  rogue! 

Steph.  That  we  should  stoop 
To  such  a  mushroom!  (Apart.) 

Muri.  Thou  dost  mistake  ;  they  durst  not 
Use  the  least  word  of  scorn,  although  provok'd, 
To  anything  of  mine.     Go,  get  you  home; 
Aud  to  your  servants,  friends,  and  flatt'rers,  num 
ber 
How  many  descents  you're  noble. 

[Exeunt  Tiberio  and  Stephana. 

Grac.  Your  excellency  hath  the  best  gift  to  des 
patch 

These  arras  pictures  of  nobility, 
I^ever  read  of. 

Isa.  But  the  purpose,  daughter, 
That  brings  us  hither?  Is  it  to  bestow 
A  visit  on  this  woman? 

Mari.  If  to  vex  her 
May  be  interpreted  to  do  her  honour, 
She  shall  have  many  of  them. 
My  brother,  being  not  by  now  to  protect  her, 
I  am  her  equal. 
Play  anything 
That's  light  and  load  enough  but  to  torment  her. 

(Music.} 
Enter  MARCELIA. 

Isa.  She  frowns,  as  if 
Her  looks  could  fright  us.  (Apart.) 

Mari.  May  it  please  your  greatness,  one  smile,  I 

pray  you, 
On  your  poor  servants. 

Isa.  She's  made  of  courtesy.  (Apart.) 

Mari.  Mistress  of  all  hearts!  (Apart.) 

Isa.  'Tis  wormwood,  and  it  works.         (Apart.) 

Marc.  If  doting  age  could  let  you  but  remember, 
You  have  a  son  ;  or  frontless  impudence, 
You  are  a  sister;  and,  in  making  answer 
To  what  was  most  unfit  for  you  to  speak, 
Or  me  to  hear,  borrow  of  my  just  anger ; 
You  durst  not  then,  on  any  hire  or  hope, 
Rememb'ring  what  I  am,  and  whose  I  am, 
Put  on  the  desp'rate  boldness  to  disturb 
The  least  of  my  retirements. 

Mari.  Note  hemow.  (Apart.) 

Marc.  For  both  shall  understand,  though  the  one 

presume 

Upon  the  privilege  due  to  a  mother; 
The  duke  stands  now  on  his  own  legs,  and  needs 
No  nurse  to  lead  him. 

Isa.  How,  a  nurse! 

Marc.  But  I  am  merciful, 
And  dotage  signs  your  pardon. 

Isa.  I  defy  thee  : 
Thee  and  thy  pardons,  proud  one ! 

Marc.  For  you,  • 

From  this  hour  learn  to  serve  me,  or  you'll  feel 
I  must  make  use  of  my  authority ; 
And,  as  a  princess,  punish  it. 

Isa.  A  princess ! 

Mari.  I  had  rather  be  a  slave  unto  a  Moor, 
Thau  know  thee  for  my  equal. 

Enter  FRANCISCO  and  Guards. 

Fran.  What  wind  hath  rais'd  this  tempest? 
A  tumult  in  the  court!  What's  the  cause? 
Speak,  Mariana. 

Mari.  Do  you  hear,  sir? 

Right  me  on  this  monster,  or  ne'er  look  to  have 
A  quiet  hour  with  me. 

Isa.  If  my  son  were  here, 
And  would  endure  this,  may  a  mother's  curse 
Pursue  and  overtake  him ! 

Fran.  Oh !  forbear : 

In  me  he's  present,  both  in  power  and  will ; 
And  madam,  I  much  grieve  that,  in  his  absence, 
There  should  arise  the  least  distaste  to  move  you  : 
It  being  his  principal,  nay,  only  charge, 


To  have  you,  in  his  absence,  serv'd  and  honour'd, 
As  when  himself  perforra'd  the  willing  office. 

Grac.  I  would  I  were  well  off!  (Aside.) 

Fran.  And,    therefore,    I   beseech  you,    gentle 

madam, 
Name  those  that  have  offended  you. 

Isa.  I  am  one. 

Mari.  And  I  will  justify  it. 

Fran.  Remember  she's  the  dutchess. 

Marc.  But  us'd  with  more  contempt  than  if  I 

were 
A  peasant's  daughter. 

Fran.  Think  not,  then,  I  speak, 
(For  I  stand  bound  to  honour  and  to  serve  you,) 
But  that  the  duke,  that  lives  in  this  great  lady, 
For  the  contempt  of  him  in  her,  commands  you 
To  be  close  prisoners. 

Isa.  and  Mari.  Prisoners  ! 

Fran.  Bear  them  hence. 

Marc.  I  am  not  cruel, 
But  pleas'd  they  may  have  liberty. 

Isa.  Pleas'd,  with  a  mischief! 

Mari.  I'll  rather  live  in  any  loathsome  dungeon, 
Than  in  a  paradise  at  her  entreaty. 
And  for  you,  upstart — 

Offi.  What  shall  become  of  these  ? 

Fran.  See  them  well  whipp'd, 
As  you  will  answer  it. 

Grac.  I  preach  patience, 
And  must  endure  my  fortune. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Fran,  and  Marc. 

Fran.  Let  them  first  know  themselves,  and  how 

you  are 
To  be  serv'd   and  honour'd;   which,  when  they 

confess, 

You  may  again  receive  them  to  your  favour ; 
And,  then,  it  will  shew  nobly. 

Marc.  With  my  thanks, 
The  duke  shall  pay  you  his,  if  he  return 
To  bless  us  with  his  presence. 

Fran.  Any  service  done  to  so  much  sweetneas. 
In  your  favour  finds 
A  wish'd  and  glorious  end. 

Marc.  From  you  I  take  this 
As  loyal  duty  ;  but,  in  any  other, 
It  would  appear  gross  flattery. 

Fran.  Flattery,  madam ! 
You  are  so  rare  and  excellent  in  all  things, 
And  rais'd  so  high  upon  a  rock  of  goodness, 
As  that  vice  cannot  reach  you :  who  but  looks  on 
This  temple,  built  by  nature  to  perfection, 
But  must  bow  to  it ;  and,  out  of  that  zeal, 
Not  only  learn  to  adore  it,  but  to  love  it? 

Marc.  Whither  will  this  fellow  ?  (Aside.) 

Fran.  Pardon,  therefore,  madam, 
If  an  excess  in  me  of  humble  duty, 
Teach  me  to  hope  my  piety  and  love 
May  find  reward. 

Marc.  You  have  it  in  my  thanks  ; 
And,  on  my  baud,  I  am  pleas'd  that  you  shall  take 
A  full  possession  of  it :  but  take  heed 
That  you  fix  here,  and  feed  no  hope  beyond  it ; 
If  you  do,  it  will  prove  fatal. 

Fran.  Be  it  death, 

And  death  with  torments  tyrants  ne'er  found  out, 
Yet  I  must  say  I  love  you. 

Marc.  As  a  subject, 
And  'twill  become  you. 

Fran.  Farewell,  circumstance ! 
And  since  you  are  not  pleas'd  to  understand  me, 
But  by  a  plain  and  usual  form  of  speech, 
All  superstitious  reverence  laid  by, 
I  love  you  as  a  man.    Why  do  you  start? 
I  am  no  monster,  and  you  but  a  woman  ; 
A  woman  made  to  yield,  and,  by  example, 
Told  it  is  lawful. 

Marc.  Keep  off!     Oh  !  you  powers, 
Are  all  the  princely  bounties,  favours,  honours, 
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Which,  with  some  prejudice  to  his  own  wisdom, 
Thy  lord  and  raiser  hath  conferr'd  upon  thee, 
In  three  days'  absence,  buried  1  And  is  this, 
This  impudent  attempt  to  taint  mine  honour, 
The  fair  return  of  both  our  ventur'd  favours? 

Fran.  Hear  my  excuse. 

Marc.  Read  my  lite, 

And  find  one  act  of  mine  so  loosely  carried, 
That  could  invite  a  most  self-loving  fool, 
Set  oft'  with  all  that  fortune  could  throw  on  him, 
To  the  least  hope  to  find  way  to  my  favour. 

Fran.  And  while  the  duke  did  prize  you  to  your 

value, 

I  well  might  envy  him  ;  but  durst  not  hope 
To  stop  you  in  your  full  career  of  goodness: 
But  now  I  find  that  he's  fall'n  from  his  fortune, 
And,  howsoever  he  would  appear  doting, 
Grown  cold  in  his  affection  ;  I  presume, 
From  his  most  barbarous  neglect  of  you, 
To  offer  my  true  service  :   nor  stand  I  bound 
To  look  back  on  the  courtesies  of  him. 
That,  of  all  living  men,  is  most  unthankful. 

Marc.  Unheard-of  arrogance ! 

Fran.  You'll  say  I'm  modest 
"When  I  have  told  the  story. 
You  think  he  loves  you 

With  unexarapl'd  fervour;  nay,  dotes  on  you, 
As  there  were  something  in  you  more  than  woman; 
When,   on    my   knowledge,   he   long    since   hath 

wish'd 
You  were  among  the  dead. 

Marc.  Bless  me,  good  angels, 
Or  I  am  blasted !  Lies  so  false  and  wicked, 
And  fashion' d  to  so  damnable  a  purpose, 
Cannot  be  spoken  by  a  human  tongue. 
My  husband  hate  me !  give  thyself  the  He, 
False  and  accurs'd  !  Thy  soul,  if  thou  hast  any, 
Can  witness,  never  lady  stood  so  bound 
To  the  unfeign'd  affections  of  her  lord, 
As  I  do  to  my  Sforza.     If  thou  wouldst  work 
Upon  my  weak  credulity,  tell  me,  rather, 
There's  peace  between  the  lion  and  the  lamb; 
Or,  that  the  ravenous  eagle  and  the  dove 
Keep  in  one  aerie,  and  bring  up  their  young; 
Or  anything  that  is  averse  to  nature; 
And  I  will  sooner  credit  it,  than  that 
My  lord  can  think  of  me  but  as  a  jewel 
He  loves  more  than  himself,  and  all  the  world. 

Fran.  Oh!  innocence  abus'd  !  simplicity  cozen'd  ! 
It  were  a  sin,  for  which  we  have  no  name, 
To  keep  you  longer  in  this  wilful  error. 
Read  his  affections  here ;  (gives  her  a  paper)  and 

then  observe 

How  dear  he  holds  you  !     'Tis  his  character, 
Which  cunning  yet  could  never  counterfeit. 

Marc.  'Tis  his  hand,  I'm  resolv'd  of  it:  I'll  try 
What  the  inscription  is. 

Fran.  Pray  you,  do  so, 

Marc.  (Reads.)  "  You  know  my  pleasure,  and  the 
hour  of  Marcelia's  death  ;  which  fail  not  to  execute, 
as  you  will  answer  the  contrary,  not  with  your  head 
alone,  but  with  the  ruin  of  yotir  whole  family.  And 
this,  written  with  my  own  hand,  and  signed  with  my 
privy  siynet,  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant. 

LUDOVICO  SFORZA." 
I  do  obey  it :  every  word's  a  poniard, 
And  reaches  to  my  heart.  (Swoons.) 

Fran.  What  have  I  done? 
Madam !  for  heaven's  sake,  madam  ! 
Dear  lady ! 
She  stirs.  For  the  duke's  sake  !  for  Sforza's  sake 

Marc.  Sforza's!  stand  off'!  though  dead,  I  will 

be  his ; 

And  even  my  ashes  shall  abhor  the  touch 
Of  any  other.     Oh  !   unkind  and  cruel ! 
Learn,  women,  learn  to  trust  in  one  another; 
There  is  no  faith  in  man  :  Sforza  is  false, 
False  to  Marcel ia! 


Fran.  But  I  am  true, 
And  live  to  make  you  happy. 

Marc.  I  prefer  the  hate 
Of  Sfor/a,  though  it  mark  me  for  the  grave, 
Before  thy  base  affection.     I  am  yet 
Pure  and  unspotted  in  my  true  love  to  him  ; 
Nor  shall  it  be  corrupted,  though  he's  tainted ; 
Nor  will  1  part  with  innocence,  because 
He  is  found  guilty.     For  thyself,  thou  art 
A  thing,  that,  equal  with  the  devil  himself, 
I  do  detest  and  scorn. 

Fran.  Thou,  then,  art  nothing : 
Thy  life  is  in  my  power,  disdainful  woman ! 
Think  on't,  and  tremble. 

Marc.  No  ;  with  my  curses 
Of  horror  to  thy  conscience  in  this  life, 
And  pains  in  hell  hereafter,  I  defy  thee.          [E.viV. 

Fran.  I  am  lost 

In  the  discovery  of  this  fatal  secret. 
Curs'd  hope,  that  flatter'd  me,  that  wrongs  could 

make  her 

A  stranger  to  her  goodness!  All  my  plots 
Turn  back  upon  myself;  but  I  am  in, 
And  must  go  on  ;  and  since  I  have  put  off 
From  the  shore  of  innocence,  guilt  be  now  my  pilot. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — The  imperial  Camp  before  Pavia. 
Enter  MEDINA,  HiiRNANDO,  and  ALPHONSO. 

Med.  The  spoil,  the  spoil!  'tis  that  the  soldier 

fights  for. 

Our  victory,  as  yet,  affords  us  nothing 
But  wounds  and  empty  honour. 

Her.  Hell  put  it  in 

The  enemy's  mind  to  be  desperate,  and  hold  out! 
Yieldings  and  compositions  will  undo  us  ; 
And  what  is  that  way  given,  for  the  most  part, 
Comes  to  the  emperor:  the  poor  soldier  left 
To  starve,  or  fill  up  hospitals. 

Alph.  But  when 

We  enter  towns  by  force,  and  carve  ourselves, 
Pleasure  with  pillage — 

Med.  I  long  to  be  at  it. 

Her.  My  main  hope  is, 

To  begin  the  sport  at  Milan  :  there's  enough, 
And  of  all  kinds  of  pleasure  we  can  wish  for, 
To  satisfy  the  most  covetous. 

Alph.  Every  day 
We  look  for  a  remove. 

Med.  For  Lodowick  Sforza, 
The  duke  of  Milan,  I,  on  mine  own  knowledge, 
Can  say  thus  much  :  he  is  too  much  a  soldier  ; 
Too  confident  of  his  own  worth  ;  too  rich  too ; 
And  understands,  too  well,  the  emperor  hates  him, 
To  hope  for  composition. 

Alph.  On  my  life, 
We  need  not  fear  his  coming  in. 

Her.  On  my  life, 

I  do  not  wish  it :  I  had  rather  that, 
To  shew  his  valour,  he'd  put  us  to  the  trouble 
To  fetch  him  in  by  the  ears. 

Med.  The  emperor! 

Flourish.  Enter  the  EMPEROR  CHARLES,  PESCARA, 
and  Attendants. 

Emp.  C.  You  make  me  wonder :  nay,  it  is  no 

counsel : 
You  may  partake  it,  gentlemen.      Who'd   have 

thought 

That  he,  that  scorn'd  our  proffer'd  amity, 
When  he  was  sued  to,  should,  ere  he  be  summon'd, 
First  kneel  for  mercy? 

Med.  When  your  majesty 
Shall  please  to  instruct  us  who  it  is,  we  may 
Admire  it  with  you. 

Emp.C.  Who,  but  the  duke  of  Milan, 
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The  right  hand  of  the  French  !    Of  all  that  stand 
In  bur  displeasure,  whom  necessity 
Compels  to  seek  our  favour,  I  would  have  sworn 
Sforza  had  been  the  last. 

Her.  And  should  be  writ  so 

In  the  list  of  those  you  pardon.     Would  his  city 
Had  rather  held  us  out  a  siege,  like  Troy, 
Than,  by    a   feign'd  submission,  he  should  cheat 

you 

Of  a  just  revenge,  or  us  of  those  fair  glories 
We  have  sweat  blood  to  purchase  ! 

A  Iph.  The  sack  alone  of  Milan 
Will  pay  the  army. 

Emp.  C.  I  am  not  so  weak, 
To  be  wrought  on  as  you  fear  ;  nor  ignorant 
That  money  is  the  sinew  of  the  war: 
Yet,  for  our  glory,  and  to  shew  him  that 
We've  brought  him  on  his  knees,  it  is  resolv'd 
To  hear  him  as  a  suppliant.     Bring  him  in  ; 
But  let  him  see  the  effects  of  our  just  anger, 
In  the  guard  that  you  make  for  him.  [Exit  Pescara. 

Her.  I  am  now 

Familiar  with  the  issue  :  all  plagues  on  it ! 
He  will  appear  in  some  dejected  habit, 
His  countenance  suitable,  and,  for  his  order, 
A  rope  about  his  neck  ;  then  kneel,  and  tell 
Old  stories — what  more  worthy  thing  it  is 
To  have  power  than  to  use  it; 
To  make  a  king  than  kill  one :  which  apply'd 
To  the  emperor  and  himself,  a  pardon's  granted 
To  him,  an  enemy ;  and  we,  his  servants, 
Qondemn'd  to  beggary.  (Apart  to  Medina.) 

Med.  Yonder  he  comes  ; 
But  not  as  you  expected. 

JRe-enter  PESCARA,    with  LUDOVICO   SFORZA, 
strongly  guarded. 

Alph.  He  looks  as  if 
He  would  outface  his  dangers.  (Apart.) 

Her.  I  am  cozen'd  : 
A  suitor,  in  the  devil's  name  !  (Apart.) 

Med.  Hear  him  speak.  (Apart.) 

Sfor.  I  come  not,  emperor,  to  invade  thy  mercy, 
By  fawning  on  thy  fortune  ;  nor  bring  with  me 
Excuses  or  denials.     I  profess, 
And  with  a  good  man's  confidence,  even  ^this  in 
stant 

That  I  am  in  thy  power,  I  was  thine  enemy  ; 
Thy  deadly  and  vow'd  enemy ;  one  that  wish'd 
Confusion  to  thy  person  and  estates ; 
And  with  my  utmost  powers,  and  deepest  counsels, 
Had  they  been  truly  follow'd,  further'd  it. 
Nor  will  I  now,  although  my  neck  were  under 
The  hangman's  axe,  with  one  poor  syllable 
Confess,  but  that  I  honour'd  the  French  king 
More  than  thyself,  and  all  men. 

Med.  By  saint  Jaques  ! 
This  is  no  flattery.  (Aside.) 

Sfor.  Now  give  me  leave, 
My  hate  against  thyself,  and  love  to  him 
Freely  acknowledged,  to  give  up  the  reasons 
That  made  me  so  affected  :  in  my  wants 
I  ever  found  him  faithful ;  had  supplies 
Of  men  and  money  from  him  ;  and  my  hopes 
Quite  sunk,  were,  by  his  grace,  buoy'd  up  again; 
I  dare  to  speak  his  praise  now,  in  as  high 
And  loud  a  key,  as  when  he  was  thy  equal. 
The  benefits  he  sow'd  in  me  met  not 
Unthankful  ground,  but  yielded  him  his  own 
With  fair  increase,  and  I  still  glory  in  it : 
And  though  my  fortunes 
Are  in  thy  fury  burnt,  let  it  be  mention'd, 
They  serv'd  but  as  small  tapers  to  attend 
The  solemn  flame  at  this  great  funeral ; 
And  with  them  I  will  gladly  waste  myself, 
Rather  than  undergo  the  imputation 
Of  being  base,  or  unthankful. 

A  Iph.  Nobly  spoken!  (Apart.) 


HUT.  I  do  begin,  I  know  not  why,  to  hate  him 
Less  than  I  did.  (Apart.) 

Sfor.  If  that,  then,  to  be  grateful 
For  courtesies  receiv'd,  or  not  to  leave 
A  friend  in  his  necessities,  be  a  crime 
Amongst  you  Spaniards,  Sforza  brings  his  head 
To  pay  the  forfeit.     Nor  come  I  as  a  slave, 
Pinion'd  and  fetter'd,  in  a  squalid  weed, 
Falling  before  thy  feet,  kneeling  and  howling 
For  a  forestall'd  remission  :  I  ne'er  fear'd  to  die, 
More  than  I  wish'd  to  live.     When  I  had  reach'd 
My  ends  in  being  a  duke,  I  wore  these  robes, 
This  crown  upon  my  head,  and  to  my  side 
This  sword  was  girt ;  and  witness,  truth,  that  now 
'Tis  in  another's  power,  when  I  shall  part 
With  them  and  life  together,  I'm  the  same: 
My  veins  then  did  not  swell  with  pride  ;  nor  now 
Shrink   they  for   fear.     Know,    sir,  that  Sforza 

stands 
Prepar'd  for  either  fortune. 

Her.  As  I  live, 
I  do  begin  strangely  to  love  this  fellow.      (Apart.) 

Sfor.  But,  if  example 
Of  my  fidelity  to  the  French, 
Has  power  to  invite  you  to  make  him  a  friend, 
That  hath  given  evident  proof  he  knows  to  love, 
And  to  be  thankful,  this,  my  crown,  now  your's, 
You  may  restore  to  me. 

Alph.  By  this  light, 
'Tis  a  brave  gentleman.  (Apart.) 

Emp.  C.  Thou  hast  so  far 
Outgone  my  expectation,  noble  Sforza, 
For  such  I  hold  thee,  and  true  constancy, 
Rais'don  a  brave  foundation,  bears  such  palm 
And  privilege  with  it,  that  where  we  behold  it, 
Though  in  an  enemy,  it  does  command  us 
To  love  and  honour  it.     By  my  future  hopes, 
I  am  glad,  for  thy  sake,  that,  in  seeking  favour, 
Thou  didst  not  borrow  of  vice  her  indirect, 
Crooked,  and  abject  means :  and  so  far 
I  am  from  robbing  thee  of  the  least  honour, 
That,  with  my  hands,  to  make  it  sit  the  faster, 
I  set  thy  crown  once  more  upon  thy  head ; 
And  do  not  only  style  thee  duke  of  Milan, 
But  vow  to  keep  thee  so.     Yet,  not  to  take 
From  others  to  give  only  to  myself, 
I  will  not  hinder  your  magnificence 
To  my  commanders,  neither  will  I  urge  it ; 
But  in  that,  as  in  all  things  else,  I  leave  you 
To  be  your  own  disposer. 

Sfor.  May  I  live 
To  seal  my  loyalty,  though  with  loss  of  life. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt  Emperor  Charles,  Medina, 

Hernando,  and  Alphonso. 
Pes.  So,  sir,  this  tempest  is  well  overblown, 
And  all  things  fall  out  to  our  \vishes ;  but, 
In  my  opinion,  this  quick  return, 
Before  you've  made  a  party  in  the  court 
Among  the  great  ones,  (for  these  needy  captains 
Have  little  power  in  peace,)  may  beget  danger, 
At  least  suspicion. 

Sfor.  Where  true  honour  lives, 
Doubt  hath  no  being  ;  I  desire  no  pawn, 
Beyond  an  emperor's  word,  for  my  assurance. 
Besides,  Pescara,  to  thyself,  of  all  men, 
I  will  confess  my  weakness  :  though  my  state 
And  crown's  restor'd  me,  though  I  am  in  grace, 
And  that  a  little  stay  might  be  a  step 
To  greater  honours,  I  must  hence.     Alas  ! 
I  live  not  here;  my  wife,  my  wife,  Pescara, 
Being  absent,  I  am  dead.     Pr'ythee,  excuse, 
And  do  not  chide,  for  friendship's  sake,  my  fond 
ness  ; 

But  ride  along  with  me  :  I'll  give  you  reasons, 
And  strong  ones,  to  plead  for  me. 

Pes.  Use  your  own  pleasure ; 
I'll  bear  you  company. 
Sfor.  Farewell,  grief!  I  am  stor'd  with 
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Two  blessings  most  desired  in  human  life, — 

A  constant  friend,  an  unsuspected  wife.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II — Milan.    A  Room  in  the  castle. 
Enter  GRACCHO. 

Grac.  Whipt  like  a  rogue !  no  lighter  punish 
ment  serve 

To  balance  with  a  little  mirth  !  'Tis  well : 
My  credit  sunk  for  ever,  I  am  now 
Fit  company  only  for  pages  and  for  footboys. 

Enter  JULIO  and  GIOVANNI. 

Gio.  See,  Julio, 

Yonder  the  proud  slave  is.     How  he  looks  now, 
After  his  castigation !  (Apart .) 

Julio.  Let's  be  merry  with  him.  (Apart.) 

Grac.  How  they  stare  at  ine  !  Am  I  turn'd  to  an 

own 

The  wonder,  gentlemen? 

Julio.  I  read  this  morning, 
Strange  stories  of  the  passive  fortitude 
Of  men  in  former  ages,  which  I  thought 
Impossible,  and  not  to  be  believ'd  ; 
But  now  I  look  on  you,  my  wonder  ceases. 

Grac.  The  reason,  sir? 

Julio.  Why,  sir,  you  have  been  whipt ; 
Whipt,  seignior  Graccho  ;  and  the  whip,  I  take  it, 
Is,  to  a  gentleman,  the  greatest  trial 
That  may  be  of  his  patience. 

Grac.  Sir,  I'll  call  you 
To  a  strict  account  for  this. 

Gio.  I'll  not  deal  with  you, 
Unless  I  have  a  beadle  for  my  second; 
And  then  I'll  answer  you. 

Julio.  Farewell,  poor  Graccho  ! 

[Exeunt  Julio  and  Gio. 

Grac.  Better  and  better  still.     If  ever  wrongs 
Could  teach  a  wretch  to  find  the  way  to  vengeance, 

Enter  FRANCISCO  and  a  Servant. 

Hell  now  inspire  me !  How,  the  lord  protector ! 

Whither  thus  in  private  ? 

I  will  not  see  him.  (Stands  aside.) 

Fran.  If  I  am  sought  for, 
Say  I  am  indispos'd,  and  will  not  hear 
Or  suits  or  suitors. 

Serv.  But,  sir,  if  the  princess 
Inquire,  what  shall  I  answer? 

Fran.  Say  I  am  rid 

Abroad  to  take  the  air ;  but  by  no  means 
Let  her  know  I'm  in  court. 

Serv.  So  I  shall  tell  her.  [Exit. 

Fran.  Within  there ! 

Enter  a  Gentlewoman. 

Gentlew.  My  good  lord,  your  pleasure? 

Fran.  Pr'ythee,  let  me  beg  thy  favour  for  ac 
cess 
To  the  dutchess. 

Gentlew.  In  good  sooth,  my  lord,  I  dare  not ; 
She's  very  private. 

Fran.  Come,  there's  gold. 
Where  is  thy  lady? 

Gentlew.  She's  walking  in  the  gallery. 

Fran.  Bring  me  to  her. 

[Exeunt  Francisco  and  Gentlewoman. 

Grac.  A  brave  discovery  beyond  my  hope, 
A  plot  even  oft'er'd  to  my  hand  to  work  on  ! 
If  I  am  dull  now,  may  1  live  and  die 
The  scorn  of  worms   and   slaves !     Let  me  con 
sider  : 

My  lady  and  her  mother  first  committed, 
In  the  favour  of  the  dutchess  ;  and  I  whipt ! 
And  all  his  brib'd  approaches  to  the  dutchess 
To  be  conceal'd!  good,  good.    This  to  my  lady 
Deliver'd  as  I'll  order  it,  runs  her  mad.         [Exit. 


SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  MARCELIA  and  FRANCISCO. 

Marc.   Believe  thy  tears  or  oaths !   can  it  be 

hop'd, 

After  a  practice  so  abhorr'd  and  horrid, 
Repentance  e'er  can  find  thee? 

Fran.  Dearest  lady, 
I  do  confess,  humbly  confess  my  fault, 
To  be  beyond  all  pity ;  my  attempt 
So  barbarously  rude,  that  it  would  turn 
A  saint-like  patience  into  savage  fury. 

Marc.  Is't  possible 
This  can  be  cunning?  (Aside.) 

Fran.  But,  if  no  submission, 
Nor  prayers  can  appease  you,  that  you  may  know 
'Tis  not   the  fear  of  death   that   makes   me   sue 

thus, 

I  will  not  wait  the  sentence  of  the  duke ; 
But  I  myself  will  do  a  fearful  justice  on  myself, 
No  witness  by  but  you. 
Yet,  before  I  do  it, 

For  I  perceive  in  you  no  signs  of  mercy, 
I  will  disclose  a  secret,  which,  dying  with  me, 
May  prove  your  ruin. 

Marc.  Speak  it ;  it  will  take  from 
The  burden  of  thy  conscience. 

Fran.  Thus,  then,  madam : 
The  warrant,  by  my  lord  sign'd  for  your  death, 
Was  but  conditional ;  but  you  must  swear, 
By  your  unspotted  truth,  not  to  reveal  it, 
Or  I  end  here  abruptly. 

Marc.  By  my  hopes 
Of  joys  hereafter.     On. 

Fran.  Nor  was  it  hate 
That  forc'd  him  to  it,  but  excess  of  love. 
"  And  if  I  ne'er  return,  (so  said  great  Sforza,) 
No  living  man  deserving  to  enjoy 
My  best  Marcelia,  with  the  first  news 
That  I  am  dead,  (for  no  man  after  me 
Must  e'er  enjoy  her,)  fail  not  to  kill  her. 
But  till  certain  proof 

Assure  thee  I  am  lost,  (these  were  his  words,) 
Observe  and  honour  her,  as  if  the  soul 
Of  woman's  goodness  only  dwelt  in  her's." 
This  trust  I  have  abus'd,  and  basely  wrong'dj 
And  if  the  excelling  pity  of  your  mind 
Cannot  forgive  it,  as  I  dare  not  hope  it, 
Rather  than  look  on  my  offended  lord, 
I  stand  resolv'd  to  punish  it.      (Draws  his  sword.) 

Marc.  Hold  !  'tis  forgiven, 
And  by  me  freely  pardon'd.     In  thy  fair  life, 
Hereafter,  study  to  deserve  this  bounty : 
But  that  my  lord,  my  Sforza,  should  esteem 
My  life  fit  only  as  a  page,  to  wait  on 
The  various  course  of  his  uncertain  fortunes  j 
Or  cherish  in  himself  that  sensual  hope, 
In  death  to  know  me  as  a  wife,  afflicts  me. 
I  will  slack  the  ardour  that  I  had  to  see  him 
Return  in  safety. 

Fran.  But  if  your  entertainment 
Should  give  the  least  ground  to  his  jealousy, 
To  raise  up  an  opinion  I  am  false, 
You  then  destroy  your  mercy.     Therefore,  vouch 
safe, 

In  company,  to  do  me  those  fair  graces 
And  favours,  which  your  innocence  and  honour 
May  safely  warrant :  it  would  to  the  duke, 
I  being  to  your  best  self  alone  known  guilty, 
Make  me  appear  most  innocent. 

Marc.  Have  your  wishes ; 
And  something  I  may  do  to  try  his  temper, 
At  least,  to  make  him  know  a  constant  wife 
Is  not  so  slav'd  to  her  husband's  doting  humours, 
Her  fate  appointing  it. 

Fran.  It  is  enough, 

Nay,  all  I  could  desire ;  and  will  make  way 
To  my  revenge,  which  shall  disperse  itself 
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[ACT  IV. 


On  him,  on  her,  and  all. 

[Aside,  and  exit.  Shout,  and  flourish. 
Marc.  What  noise  is  that  ? 

Enter  TlBERlo  and  STEPHANO. 
Tib.  All  happiness  to  the  dutchess,  that  may  flow 
From  the  duke's  new  and  wish'd  return  ! 
Marc.  He's  welcome. 

Steph.  How  coldly  she  receives  it!         (Apart.} 
Tib.  Observe  the  encounter.  (Apart.) 

Flourish.     Enter  LUDOVICO  SFORZA,  PESCARA, 
and  Attendants. 

Sfor.  I  have  stood 
Silent  thus  long,  Marcelia,  expecting 
When,  with  more  than  a  greedy  haste,  thou  wouldst 
Have  flown  into  my  arms,  and  on  my  lips 
Have  printed  a  deep  welcome.     My  desires 
To  glass  myself  in  these  fair  eyes,  have  borne  me 
With  more  than  human  speed :  nor  durst  I  stay 
In  any  temple,  or  to  any  saint, 
To  pay  my  vows  and  thanks  for  my  return, 
Till  I  had  seen  thee. 

Marc.  Sir,  I  am  most  happy 
To  look  upon  you  safe  ;  and  would  express 
My  love  and  duty  in  a  modest  fashion, 
Such  as  might  suit  with  ihe  behaviour 
Of  one  that  knows  herself  a  wife,  and  how 
To  temper  her  desires ;  nor  can  it  wrong  me 
To  love  discreetly. 

Sfor.  How  !  why,  can  there  he 
A  mean  in  your  affections  to  Sforza? 
My  ptssions  to  you  are  in  extremes, 
And  know  no  bounds.     Come,  kiss  me. 

Marc.  I  obey  you. 

Sfor.  By  all  the  joys  of  love,  she  does  salute  me 
As  if  I  were  her  father!     What  witch, 
With  cursed  spells,  hath  quench'd  the  amorous  heat 
That  liv'd  upon  these  lips?  Tell  me,  Marcelia, 
And  truly  tell  me,  is't  a  fault  of  mine 
That  hath  begot  this  coldness,  or  neglect 
Of  others  in  my  absence? 

Marc.  Neither,  sir : 
I  stand  indebted  to  your  substitute, 
Noble  and  good  Francisco,  for  his  care, 
And  fair  observance  of  me. 

Sfor.  How! 

Steph.  How  the  duke  stands  !  (Apart.) 

Tib.  As  he  were  rooted  there, 
And  had  no  motion.  (Apart.) 

Pes.  My  lord,  from  whence 
Grows  this  amazement? 

Sfor.  It  is  more,  dear  my  friend  ; 
For  I  am  doubtful  whether  I've  a  being; 
But  certain  that  my  life's  a  burden  to  me. 
Take  me  back,  good  Pescara,  shew  me  to  Caesar, 
In  all  his  rage  and  fury  ;  I  disclaim 
His  mercy  :  to  live  now,  which  is  his  gift, 
Is  worse  than  death,  and  with  all  studied  torments. 
Marcelia  is  unkind,  nay,  worse,  grown  cold 
In  her  affection  ;  ray  excess  of  fervour, 
Which  yet  was  never  equall'd,  grown  distasteful. 
But  have  thy  wishes,  woman  ;  thou  shalt  know 
That  I  can  be  myself,  and  thus  shake  off 
The  fetters  of  fond  dotage.     From  my  sight, 
Without  reply ;  for  I  am  apt  to  do 
Something  I  may  repent.  [Exit  Marcelia. 

Oh  !  who  would  place 
His  happiness  in  most  accursed  woman  ; 
In  whom  obsequiousness  engenders  pride, 
And  harshness,  deadly  hatred  1  From  this  hour, 
I'll  labour  to  forget  there  are  such  creatures  : 
True  friends,  be  now  my  mistresses.     Clear  your 

brows ; 

And,  though  my  heart-strings  crack  for't,  I  will  be 
To  all  a  free  ex'ample  of  delight. 
We  will  have  sports  of  all  kinds,  and  propound 
Rewards  to  such  as  can  produce  us  new  : 


Unsatisfied,  though  we  surfeit  in  their  store  ; 

And  never  think  of  curs'd  Marcelia  more.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  same.    An  Apartment  in  the  castle. 
Enter  FRANCISCO  and  GRACCHO. 

Fran.  And  is  it  possible  thou  shouldst  forget 
A  wrong  of  such  a  nature,  and  then  study 
My  safety  and  content? 

Grac.  Sir,  but  allow  me 

Not  the  abstruse  and  hidden  arts  to  thrive  there ; 
And  you  may  please  to  grant  me  so  much  know 
ledge, 

That  injuries  from  one  in  grace,  like  you, 
Are  noble  favours. 

Fran.  But  to  the  purpose  ; 

And,  then,  that  service  done,  make  thine  own  for 
tunes. 

My  wife,  thou  say'st,  is  jealous  I  am  too 
Familiar  with  the  dutchess  ? 

Grac.  And  incens'd 

For  her  commitment  in  her  brother's  absence  ; 
And,  by  her  mother's  anger,  is  spurr'd  on 
To  make  discovery  of  it. 

Fran.  I  thank  thy  care,  and  will  deserve  this 

secret, 

In  making  thee  acquainted  with  a  greater, 
And  of  more  moment.     I  delight  in  change 
And  sweet  variety ;  that's  my  heaven  on  earth, 
For  which  I  love  life  only.     I  confess, 
My  wife  pleas'd  me  a  day ;  the  dutchess,  two  ; 
(And,  yet,  I  must  not  say  I  have  enjoy'd  her  ;) 
But  now  I  care  for  neither  :  therefore,  Graccho, 
So  far  I  am  from  stopping  Mariana 
In  making  her  complaint,  that  I  desire  thee 
To  urge  her  to  it. 

Grac.  That  may  prove  your  ruin : 
The  duke  already  being,  as  'tis  reported, 
Doubtful  she  hath  play'd  false. 

Fran.  There  thou  art  cozen'd ; 
His  dotage,  like  an  ague,  keeps  his  course, 
And  now  'tis  strongly  on  him.     But  I  lose  time  j 
And,  therefore,  know,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no", 
Thou  art  to  be  my  instrument;  and  in  spite 
Of  the  old  saw,  that  says,  "  It  is  not  safe, 
On  any  terms,  to  trust  a  man  that's  wrong'd," 
I  dare  thee  to  be  false. 

Grac.  This  is  a  language, 
My  lord,  I  understand  not. 

Fran.  Yon  thought,  sirrah, 
To  put  a  trick  on  me,  for  the  relation 
Of  what  I  knew  before  ;  and,  having  won 
Some  weighty  secret  from  me,  in  revenge 
To  play  the  traitor.     Know,  thou  wretched  thing ! 
By  my  command  thou  wert  whipt ;  and  every  day 
I'll  have  thee  freshly  tortur'd,  if  thou  miss 
In  the  least  charge  that  I  impose  upon  tbee. 
Though  what  I  speak,  for  the  most  part,  is  true  ; 
Nay,  grant  thou  hadst  a  thousand  witnesses 
To  be  depos'd  they  heard  it,  'tis  in  me, 
With  one  word,  such  is  Sforza's  confidence 
Of  my  fidelity,  not  to  be  shaken, 
To  make  all  void,  and  ruin  my  accusers. 
Therefore,  look  to't  j  bring  my  wife  hotly  on 
To  accuse  me  to  the  duke — 1  have  an  end  in't — 
Or  think  what  Mis  makes  man  most  miserable, 
And  that  shall  fall  on  thee.     Thou  wert  a  fool 
To  hope,  by  being  acquainted  with  my  courses, 
To  curb  and  awe  me;  or  that  I  should  live 
Thy  slave,  as  thou  didst  saucily  divine  : 
For  prying  in  my  counsels,  still  live  mine.      [Exit. 

Grac.  I  am  caught  on  both  sides.  This  'tis  for  a 

puisne 

In  policy  s  roguish  school,  to  try  conclusions 
With  one  that  hath  commenc'd,  and  gone  out  doctor. 
If  I  discover  what  but  now  he  bragg'd  of, 
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I  shall  not  be  believ'd  :  if  I  fall  off 

From  him,  his  threats  and  actions  go  together, 

And  there's  no  hope  of  safety.    Till  I  get 

A  plummet  that  may  sound  his  deepest  counsels, 

I  must  obey  and  serve  him.     Want  of  skill 

Now  makes  me  play  the  rogue  against  my  will. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Apartment  in  the  castle. 

Enter  MARCELIA,  TlBERIO,  SXEPHANO,  and  Gen 
tlewoman. 

Marc.  Command  me  from  his  sight,  and  with  such 

scorn 
As  he  would  rate  his  slave ! 

Tib.  'Twas  in  his  fury. 

Steph.  And  he  repents  it,  madam. 

Marc.  Was  I  born 

To  observe  his  humours?  or,  because  he  dotes, 
Must  I  run  mad? 

Tib.  He  hath  paid  the  forfeit 
Of  his  offence,  I'm  sure,  with  such  a  sorrow, 
As  if  it  had  been  greater,  would  deserve 
A  full  remission. 

Marc.  Why,  perhaps,  he  hath  it; 
And  F  stand  more  afflicted  for  his  absence. 
Than  he  can  be  for  mine :  so,  pray  you,  tell  him. 
But  till  I  have  digested  some  sad  thoughts, 
And  reconcil'd  passions  that  are  at  war 
Within  myself,  I  purpose  to  be  private: 
And  have  you  care,  unless  it  be  Francisco, 
That  no  man  be  admitted.  [Exit  Gentlewoman. 

Tib.  How!  Francisco? 

Enter  FRANCISCO. 

Steph.  Here  he  comes. 
Is  this  her  privacy? 
This  may  go  to  the  duke.    [ Exeunt  Tib.  and  Steph. 

Marc.  Your  face  is  full 
Of  fears  and  doubts  :  the  reason  ? 

Fran.  Oh  !  best  madam, 

They  are  not  counterfeit.     The  duke,  the  duke, 
I  more  than  fear,  hath  found  that  I  am  guilty. 

Marc.  By  my  unspotted  honour,  not  from  me ; 
Nor  have  I  with  him  changed  one  syllable, 
Since  his  return,  but  what  you  heard. 

Fran.  Yet  malice 

Is  eagle-ey'd,  and  would  see  that  which  is  not ; 
And  jealousy's  too  apt  to  build  upon 
Unsure  foundations. 

Marc.  Jealousy! 

Fran.  It  takes.  (Aside.) 

Marc.  Who  dares  but  only  think  I  can  be  tainted  ? 
But  for  him,  though  almost  on  certain  proof, 
To  give  it  hearing,  not  belief,  deserves 
My  hate  for  ever. 

Fran.  Whether  grounded  on 
Your  noble,  yet  chaste  favours,  shewn  unto  me; 
Or  her  imprisonment,  for  her  contempt 
To  you,  by  my  command,  my  frantic  wife 
Hath  put  it  in  his  head. 

Marc.  Have  I  then  liv'd 
So  long,  now  to  be  doubted?  Are  my  favours 
The  themes  of  her  discourse  ?  or  what  I  do, 
Thnt  never  trod  in  a  suspected  path, 
Subject  to  base  construction?  Be  undaunted; 
For  now,  as  of  a  creature  that  is  mine, 
I  rise  up  your  protectress :  all  the  grace 
I  hitherto  have  done  you,  was  bestow'd 
With  a  shut  hand;  it  shall  be  now  more  free, 
Open,  and  liberal.     Bui  let  it  not, 
Though  counterfeited  to  the  life,  teach  you 
To  nourish  saucy  hopes. 

Fran.  May  I  b«  accurs'd, 
When  I  prove  such  a  monster! 

Marc.  1  will  stand,  then, 
Between  you  and  all  danger.     He  shall  know, 
Suspicion  overturns  what  confidence  builds  ; 


And  he  that  dares  but  doubt  when  there's  no  ground, 
Is  neither  to  himself  nor  others  sound.  [Exit. 

Fran.  So,  let  it  work!  Her  goodness,  that  denied 
My  service,  branded  with  the  name  of  lust, 
Shall  now  destroy  itself;  and  she  shall  find, 
When  he's  a  suitor,  that  brings  cunning  arm'd 
With  power  to  be  his  advocates,  the  denial 
Is  a  disease  as  killing  as  the  plague, 
And  chastity  a  clue  that  leads  to  death. 
Hold  but  thy  nature,  duke,  and  be  but  rash 
And  violent  enough,  and,  then,  at  leisure 
Repent ;  I  care  not. 

And  let  my  plots  produce  this  long'd-for  birth, 
In  my  revenge  I  have  my  heaven  on  earth.    [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  LUDOVICO  SFORZA,  PESCARA,  JULIO,  and 
GIOVANNI. 

Pes.  You  promis'd  to  be  merry. 

Julio.  There  are  pleasures 
And  of  all  kinds,  to  entertain  the  time. 

Gio.  Your  excellency  vouchsafing  to  make  choice 
Of  that  which  best  affects  you. 

Sfor.  Hold  your  prating ! 
Learn  manners,  too  ;  you  are  rude. 

Pes.  I  must  borrow 

The  privilege  of  a  friend,  and  will ;  or  else 
I  am,  like  these,  a  servant;  or,  what's  worse, 
A  parasite  to  the  sorrow  Sforza  worships, 
In  spite  of  reason. 


Sjor.  Pray  you,  use  your  freedom  ; 
And  so  far,  if  you  please,  allow  me  mine, 
To  hear  you  only  ;   not  to  be  compell'd 
To  take  your  moral  potions.     I  am  a  man  ; 
And,  though  philosophy,  your  mistress,  rage  for't, 
Now  I  have  cause  to  grieve,  I  must  be  sad; 
And  I  dare  shew  It. 

Pes.  Would  it  were  bestow'd 


Sfor.  Take  heed,  friend. 

You  rub  a  sore,  whose  pain  will  make  me  mad  ; 
And  I  shall,  then,  forget  myself  and  you. 
Lance  it  no  further. 

Pes.  Have  you  stood  the  shock 
Of  thousand  enemies,  and  outfac'd  the  anger 
Of  a  great  emperor,  that  vow'd  your  ruin, 
Though  by  a  desperate,  a  glorious  way, 
That  had  no  precedent? 

Have  you  given  proof,  to  this  hour  of  your  life, 
Prosperity,  that  searches  the  best  temper, 
Could  never  puff  you  up,  nor  adverse  fate 
Deject  your  valour?  Shall,  I  say,  these  virtues, 
So  many  and  so  various  trials  of 
Your  constant  mind,  be  buried  in  the  frown 
(To  please  you,  I  will  say  so,)  of  a  fair  woman? 
Yet  I  have  seen  her  equals. 

Sfor.  Good  Pescara, 
This  language  in  another  were  profane; 
In  you  it  is  unmannerly.     Her  equal ! 
I  tell  you  as  a  friend,  and  tell  you  plainly, 
(To  all  men  else  my  sword  should  make  reply,) 
Her  goodness  does  disdain  comparison, 
And,  but  herself,  admits  no  parallel. 

Pes.  Well,  sir,  I'll  not  cross  yon, 
Nor  labour  to  diminish  your  esteem, 
Hereafter,  of  her. 

Enter  TlBERIO  and  STEPHANO. 

Sfor.  Oh  !  you  are  well  return'd  ; 
Say,  am  I  blest?  hath  she  vouchsaf  d  to  hear  you? 
Is  there  hope  left  that  she  may  be  appeas'd? 

Tib.  She,  sir,  yet  is  froward, 
And  desires  respite,  and  some  privacy. 

Steph.  She  was  harsh  at  first ;  but,  ere  we  parted, 

seem'd  not     . 
Implacable. 

Sfor.  There's  comfort  yet:  I'll  ply  her 
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Each  hour  with  new  ambassadors  of  more  honours, 
Titles,  and  eminence  :  my  second  self, 
Francisco,  shall  solicit  her. 

Steph.  That  a  wise  man, 

And  what  is  more,  a  prince  that  may  command, 
Should  sue  thus  poorly  ;  and  treat  with  his  wife, 
As  she  were  a  victorious  enemy. 

Sfor.  What  is  that  you  mutter? 
I'll  have  thy  thoughts. 

Steph.  You  shall.    You  are  too  fond, 
And  feed  a  pride  that's  swoln  too  big  already, 
And  surfeits  with  observance. 

Sfor.  Oh  !  my  patience  ! 
My  vassal  speak  thus  1 

Steph.  Let  my  head  answer  it, 
If  I  offend.     She,  that  you  think  a  saint, 
I  fear,  may  play  the  devil. 

Pes.  Well  said,  old  fellow.  (Aside.) 

Steph.  And  he  that  hath  so  long  engross'd  your 

favours, 

Though  to  be  nam'd  with  rev'rence,  lord  Francisco, 
Who,  as  you  purpose,  shall  solicit  for  you, 
I  think's  too  near  her. 

(Sforza  lays  his  hand  on  his  sword.) 

Pes.  Hold,  sir!  this  is  madness. 

Steph.  It  may  be  they  confer  of  joining  lordships ; 
I'm  sure  he's  private  with  her. 

Sfor.  Let  me  go, 

I  scorn  to  touch  him  ;  he  deserves  my  pity, 
And  not  my  anger.     Dotard!  and  to  be  one 
Is  thy  protection,  else  thou  durst  not  think 
That  love  to  my  Marcelia  hath  left  room 
In  my  full  heart  for  any  jealous  thought : 
I  could  smile  to  think,  what  wretched  things  they 

are, 
That  dare  be  jealous. 

Tib.  This  is  a  confidence 
Beyond  example. 

Enter  ISABELLA  and  MARIANA. 

Sfor.  If  you  come 

To  bring  me  comfort,  say  that  you  have  made 
My  peace  with  my  Marcelia. 
•     Isa.  I  had  rather 
Wait  on  you  to  your  funeral. 

Sfor.  You  are  my  mother ; 
Or,  by  her  life,  you  were  dead  else. 

Mart.  Would  you  were, 
To  your  dishonour  !  Here  your  mother  was 
Committed  by  your  servant,  (for  I  scorn 
To  call  him  husband,)  and  myself,  your  sister, 
If  that  you  dare  remember  such  a  name, 
Mew'd  up,  to  make  the  way  open  and  free 
For  the  adultress ;  I  am  unwilling 
To  say,  a  part  of  Sforza. 

Sfor.  She  hath  blasphem'd,  and  by  our  law  must 
die. 

Isa.  Blasphem'd!  for  giving  a  false  woman  her 
true  name. 

Sfor.  Oh,  hell!  what  do  I  suffer! 

Mari.  Or  is  it  treason 
For  me,  that  am  a  subject,  to  endeavour 
To  save  the  honour  of  the  duke,  and  that 
He  should  not  be  a  wittol  on  record? 

Sfor.  Some  proof,  vile  creature ! 
Or  thou  hast  spoke  thy  last. 

Mari.  The  public  fame, 

Their  hourly  private  meetings  ;  and,  e'en  now, 
When,  under  a  pretence  of  grief  or  anger, 
You  are  denied  the  joys  due  to  a  husband, 
And  made  a  stranger  to  her,  at  all  times, 
The  door  stands  open  to  him. 

Sfor.  Oh  !  the  malice 
And  envy  of  base  women  !     Wretches !  you  have 

rais'd 

A  monumental  trophy  to  her.    I'm  so  far 
From  giving  credit  to  you,  this  would  teach  me 
More  to  admire  and  serve  her.    You  are  not  worthy 


To  fall  as  sacrifices  to  appease  her ; 

And,  therefore,  live  till  your  own  envy  burst  you. 

Isa.  All  is  in  vain  ;  he  is  not  to  be  mov'd. 

Mari.  She  has  bewitch'd  him. 

Pes.  'Tis  so,  past  belief; 
To  me  it  shews  a  fable. 

Enter  FRANCISCO,  speaking  to  a  Servant  within. 

Fran.  On  thy  life, 

Provide  my  horses,  and  without  the  port, 
With  care,  attend  me. 

Serv.  (  Within.)  I  shall,  my  lord, 

Fran.  Great  sir, 
I  would  impart, 

Please  you  to  lend  your  ear,  a  weighty  secret, 
I  am  in  labour  to  deliver  to  you. 

Sfor.  All  leave  the  room.  [  Exeunt  Isa.  and  Mari.] 

Excuse  me,  good  Pescara, 
Ere  long,  I  will  wait  on  you. 

Pes.  You  speak,  sir, 
The  language  I  should  use.  [Exit. 

Sfor.  Be  within  call, 
Perhaps  we  may  have  use  of  you. 

Tib.  We  shall,  sir.  [Exeunt  Tib.  and  Steph. 

Sfor.  Say  on,  my  comfort ! 

Fran.  Comfort !  no,  your  torment ; 
For  so  mv  fate  appoints  me.     I  could  curse 
The  hour'lhat  gave  me  being. 

Sfor.  What  new  monsters 
Of  misery  stand  ready  to  devour  me? 
Let  them  at  once  despatch  me. 

Fran.  Draw  your  sword,  then, 
And,  as  you  wish  your  own  peace,  quickly  kill  me  ; 
Consider  not,  but  do  it. 

Sfor.  Art  thou  mad? 

Fran.  Would  from  my  youth  a  loathsome  leprosy 
Had  run  upon  this  face,  or  that  my  breath 
Had  been  infectious,  and  so  made  me  shunn'd 
Of  all  societies  !  Curs'd  be  he  that  taught  me 
Discourse  or  manners,  orient  any  grace 
That  makes  the  owner  pleasing  in  the  eye 
Of  wanton  women ! 

Sfor.  I  am  on  the  rack ! 
Dissolve  this  doubtful  riddle. 

Frank.  That  I  alone, 
Of  all  mankind,  that  stand  most  bound  to  love 

you, 

And  study  your  content,  should  be  appointed, 
Not  by  my  will,  but  forc'd  by  cruel  fate, 
To  be  your  greatest  enemy !  Not  to  hold  you 
In  this  amazement  longer,  in  a  word, 
Your  dutchess  loves  me. 

Sfor.  Loves  thee ! 

Fran.  Is  mad  for  me  ; 
Pursues  me  hourly. 

Sfor.  Oh! 

Fran.  And  from  hence  grew  % 

Her  late  neglect  of  you. 

Sfor.  Oh!  women,  women  ! 

Fran.  I  labour'd  to  divert  her  by  persuasion, 
Then  urg'd  your  much  love  to  her,  and  the  danger ; 
Denied  her,  and  with  scorn. 

Sfor.  'Twas  like  thyself. 

Fran.  But  when  I  saw  her  smile,  then  heard  her 

say, 

Your  love  and  extreme  dotage,  as  a  cloak, 
Should  cover  our  embraces,  and  your  power 
Fright  others  from  suspicion  ;  and  all  favours 
That  should  preserve  her  in  her  innocence, 
By  lust  inverted  to  be  us'd  as  bawds  j 
I  could  not  but  in  duty  (though  I  know 
That  the  relation  kills  in  you  all  hope 
Of  peace  hereafter,  and  in  me  'twill  shew 
Both  pase  and  poor  to  rise  up  her  accuser) 
Freely  discover  it. 

Sfor.  Eternal  plagues 

Pursue  and  overtake  her !  But,  like  a  village  nurse, 
Stand  I  now  cursing  and  considering,  when 
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The  tamest  fool  would  do.     Within  there!   Ste- 

phano, 

Tiberio,  and  the  rest !  I  will  be  sadden, 
And  she  shall  know  and  feel,  love,  in  extremes, 
Abus'd,  knows  no  degree  in  hate. 

Re-enter  TlBERlO  andSTEPHANO. 

Tib.  My  lord  ? 

Sfor.  Go  to  the  chamber  of  that  wicked  woman — 

Steph.  What  wicked  woman,  sir? 

Sfor.  The  devil,  my  wife. 
Force  a  rude  entry  ;  drag  her  hither; 
And  know  no  pity :  any  gentle  usage 
To  her  will  call  on  cruelty  from  me. 
To  such  as  shew  it.  Stand  you  staring !  Go  ; 
Put  my  will  in  act.  [Exeunt  Tib.  and  Steph. 

Since  she  dares  damnation, 
I'll  be  a  fury  to  her. 

Fran.  Yet,  great  sir, 
Exceed  not  in  jour  fury ;  she's  yet  guilty 
Only  in  her  intent. 


Sfor.  Intent,  Francisco! 
It  does  it 


include  all  fact ;  and  I  might  sooner 
Be  won  to  pardon  treason  to  my  crown, 
Or  one  that  kill'd  my  father. 

Fran.  You  are  wise, 

And  know  what's  best  to  do ;  yet,  if  you  please, 
To  prove  her  temper  to  the  height,  say  only 
That  I  am  dead,  and  then  observe  how  far 
She'll  be  transported.    I'll  remove  a  little, 
But  be  within  your  call.    Now  to  the  upshot ! 
Howe'er,  I'll  shift  for  one.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Re-enter  TIBERIO,  STEPHANO,  and  Guard,  with 
MARCELIA. 

Marc.  Where  is  this  monster, 
This  walking  tree  of  jealousy?  Are  you  here? 
Is  it  by  your  commandment  or  allowance, 
I  am  thus  basely  us'd?  Which  of  my  virtues, 
My  labours,  services,  and  cares,  to  please  you, 
Invites  this  barbarous  course  ?    Dare  you  look  on 

me 
Without  a  seal  of  shame? 

Sfor.  Impudence! 

How  ugly  thon  appearest  now !  Thy  intent 
To  be  a  wanton,  leaves  thee  not  blood  enough 
To  make  an  honest  blush:  what  had  the  act  done? 

Marc.  Return'd  thee  the  dishonour  thou  deserv'st. 

Sfor.  Your  chosen  favourite,  your  woo'd  Fran 
cisco, 

Has  dearly  paid  for't ;  for,  wretch !  know,  he's  dead, 
And  by  my  hand. 

Marc.  Thou  hast  kill'd,  then, 
A  man  I  do  profess  I  lov'd  ;  a  man 
For  whom  a  thousand  queens  might  well  be  rivals. 
But  he,  I  speak  it  to  thy  teeth,  that  dares  be 
A  jealous  fool,  dares  be  a  murderer, 
And  knows  no  end  in  mischief. 

Sfor.  I  begin  now 
In  this  my  justice.  (Stabs  her. ) 

Marc.  Oh !  I  have  fool'd  myself 
Into  my  grave,  and  only  grieve  for  that 
Which,  when  you  know  you've  slain  an  innocent, 
You  needs  must  suffer. 

Sfor.  An  innocent !   Let  one 
Call  in  Francisco ;  for  he  lives,  vile  creature, 

[Exit  Stephano. 
To  justify  thy  falsehood. 
With  wanton  flatteries  thou  hast  tempted  him. 

Re-enter  STEPHANO. 

Steph.  Seignior  Francisco,  sir,  but  even  now 
Took  horse  without  the  ports. 

Marc.  We  are  both  abus'd, 
And  both  by  him  undone.     Stay,  death  a  little, 
Till  I  have  clear'd  me  to  my  lord,  and  then 
I  willingly  obey  thee.     Oh  !  my  Sforza, 
Francisco  was  not  tempted,  but  the  tempter; 


And,  as  he  thought  to  win  me,  shew'd  the  warrant 

Thatyousign'd  for  my  death.  But,  being  contemn'd, 

Upon  his  knees  with  tears  he  did  beseech  me, 

Not  to  reveal  it:  I,  soft-hearted  fool! 

Judging  his  penitence  true,  was  won  unto  it: 

Indeed,  the  unkindness  to  be  sentenc'd  by  you, 

Before  that  I  was  guilty  in  a  thought, 

Made  me  put  on  a  seeming  anger  towards  you, 

And  now,  behold  the  issue !  As  I  do, 

May  heaven  forgive  you !  (Dies.) 

Sfor.  Then  I  believe  thee; 
Believe  thee  innocent,  too. 

Tib.  Her  sweet  soul  has  left 
Her  beauteous  prison. 

Steph.  Look  to  the  duke ;  he  stands 
As  if  he  wanted  motion. 

Tib.  Grief  hath  stopp'd 
The  organ  of  his  speech. 

Sfor.  Oh!  my  heart-strings  !  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — The  Milanese.    A  Room  in  Eugenia's 
house. 

Enter  FRANCISCO  and  EUGENIA. 

Fran.  Wliy,  couldst  thou  think,  Eugenia,  that 

rewards, 

Graces,  or  favours,  though  strew'd  thick  upon  me, 
Could  ever  bribe  me  to  forget  mine  honour? 
Or,  that  I  tamely  would  set  down  before 
I  had  dried  these  eyes,  still  wet  with  showers  of 

tears 

By  the  fire  of  my  revenge  ?  Look  up,  my  dearest ! 
For  that  proud  fair,  that  thief-like,  stepp'd  between 
Thy  promis'd  hopes,  and  robb'd  thee  of  a  fortune 
Almost  in  thy  possession,  hath  found, 
With  horrid  proof,  his  love  she  thought  her  glory, 
But  hasten'd  her  sad  ruin. 

Eug.  Do  not  flatter 
A  grief  that  is  beneath  it ;  for,  however 
The  credulous  duke  to  me  prov'd  false  and  cruel, 
It  is  impossible  he  could  be  wrought  on 
So  to  serve  her. 

Fran.  Such,  indeed,  I  grant, 
The  stream  of  his  affection  was,  and  ran 
A  constant  course,  till  I,  with  cunning  malice, 
(And  yet  I  wrong  my  act,  for  it  was  justice,) 
Made  it  turn  backward;  and  hate,  in  extremes, 
(Love  banish'd  from  his  heart,)  to  fill  the  room  : 
In  a  word,  know  the  fair  Marcelia's  dead. 

Eug.  Dead! 

Fran.  And  by  Sforza's  hand.    Does  it  not  more 

you? 

How  coldly  you  receive  it !  I  expected 
The  mere  relation  of  so  great  a  blessing, 
Borne  proudly  on  the  wings  of  sweet  revenge, 
Would  have  call'd  on  a  sacrifice  of  thanks. 
You  entertain  it  with  a  look,  as  if 
You  wish'd  it  were  undone. 

Eug.  Indeed  I  do : 

For  if  my  sorrows  could  receive  addition, 
Her  sad  fate  would  increase,  not  lessen  them. 
She  never  injur'd  me. 

Fran.  Have  you,  then,  no  gall, 
Anger,  or  spleen,  familiar  to  your  sex  ? 
Or  is  it  possible  that  you  could  see 
Another  to  possess  what  was  your  due, 
And  not  grow  pale  with  envy  ? 

Eug.  Yes,  of  him 

That  did  deceive  me.    There's  no  passion,  that 
A  maid  so  injur'd  ever  could  partake  of, 
But  I  have  dearly  sufFer'd.    These  three  years, 
Tn  my  desire  and  labour  of  revenge, 
Trusted  to  you,  I  have  endur'd  the  throes 
Of  teeming  women;  and  will  hazard  all 
Fate  can  inflict  on  me,  but  I  will  reach 
Thy  heart,  false  Sforza! 
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Fran.  Still  mine  own,  and  dearer ! 
And  yet,  in  this  you  but  pour  oil  on  fire, 
And  offer  your  assistance  where  it  needs  not : 
And  that  you  may  perceive  I  lay  not  fallow, 
But  had  your  wrongs  stamp'd  deeply  on  my  heart, 
I  did  begin  his  tragedy  in  her  death, 
To  which  it  serv'd  as  prologue,  and  will  make 
A  memorable  story  of  your  fortunes 
In  my  assur'd  revenge  :  only,  best  sister, 
Let  us  not  lose  ourselves  in  the  performance, 
By  your  rash  undertaking  :  we  will  be 
As  sudden  as  you  could  wish. 

Eug.  Upon  those  terms 
I  yield  myself  and  cause,  to  be  dispos'd  of 
As  you  think  fit. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Fran.  Thy  purpose  ? 

Serv.  There's  one  Graccho, 
That  follow'd  you,  it  seems,  upon  the  track, 
Since  you  left  Milan,  that's  importunate 
To  have  access,  and  will  not  be  denied; 
His  haste,  he  says,  concerns  you. 

Fran.  Bring  him  to  me.  [Exit  Serv. 

Though  he  hath  laid  an  ambush  for  my  life, 
Or  apprehension,  yet  I  will  prevent  him, 
And  work  mine  own  ends  out. 

Enter  GRACCHO. 
Grac.  Now  for  my  whipping! 
And  if  I  now  outstrip  him  not,  and  catch  him, 
I'll  swear  there  are  worms  in  my  brains.     (Aside.") 

Fran.  Now,  my  good  Graccho  ! 
We  meet  as  'twere  by  miracle. 
Be  brief;  what  brought  thee  hither? 

Grac.  Love  and  duty, 
And  vigilance  in  me  for  my  lord's  safety. 
You  are  a  condemn'd  man,  pursu'd  and  sought  for; 
And  your  head  rated  at  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  him  that  brings  it. 
Fran.  Very  good. 
Grac.  All  passengers 
Are  intercepted,  and  your  picture  sent 
To  every  state  confederate  with  Milan : 
It  is  impossible  you  should  escape 
Their  curious  search. 

Eug.  Why,  let  us,  then,  turn  Romans, 
And,  falling  by  our  own  hands,  mock  their  threats. 

Fran.  'Twould  shew  nobly; 
But  that  the  honour  of  our  full  revenge 
Were  lost  in  the  rash  action.     No,  Eugenia; 
Graccho  is  wise  ;  my  friend,  too,  not  my  servant ; 
And  I  dare  trust  him  with  my  latest  secret. 
We  would,  and  thou  must  help  us  to  perform  it, 
First  kill  the  duke ;  then,  fall  what  can  upon  us  ! 
For  injuries  are  writ  in  brass,  kind  Graccho, 
And  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Grac.  He  instructs  me 

What  I  should  do.  (Aside. 

Fran.  What's  that? 
Grac.  I  labour  with 

A  strong  desire  to  assist  you  with  my  service ; 
And  now  I  am  deliver'd  of  it. 

Fran.  I  told  you  : 
Speak,  my  oraculous  Graccho. 

Grac.  I  have  heard,  sir, 

Of  men  in  debt,  that  laid  for  by  their  creditors, 
In  all  such  places  where  it  could  be  thought 
They  would  take  shelter,  chose  for  sanctuary 
Their  lodgings  underneath  their  creditors'  noses  ; 
Confident  that  there  they  never  should  be  sought  for 
Fran.  But  what  infer  you  from  it  1 
Grac.  This,  my  lord  ; 

That  since  all  ways  of  your  escape  are  stopp'd, 
In  Milan  only,  or,  what's  more,  in  the  court, 
Whither,  it  is  presum'd,  you  dare  not  come, 
Conceal'd  in  some  disguise,  you  may  live  safe. 
Fran.  And  not  to  be  discover'd  ? 


Grac.  But  bj  myself. 

Fran.    By  thee?    Alas!    I  know  thee  honest, 

Graccho, 

nd  I  will  put  thy  counsel  into  act, 
nd  suddenly.     Yet,  not  to  be  ungrateful 
'or  all  thy  loving  travail  to  preserve  me, 
rVhat  bloody  end  soe'er  my  stars  appoint, 
hou  shall  be  safe,  good  Graccho.     Who's  within 

there  ? 
Grac.  In  the  devil's  name,  what  means  he  1 

(Asick.) 
Enter  Servants. 
Fran.  Take  my  friend 
nto  your  custody,  and  bind  him  fast: 
would  not  part  with  him. 
Grac.  My  good  lord ! 
Fran.  Despatch : 

Tis  for  your  good ;  to  keep  you  honest,  Graccho  : 
would  not  have  ten  thousand  ducats  tempt  you 

0  play  the  traitor.     "Why,  thou  fool ! 

can  look  through  and  through  thee:  thy  intents 
Lppear  to  me  as  written  in  thy  forehead, 
~n  plain  and  easy  characters :  and,  but  that 
scorn  a  slave's  base  blood  should  rust  that  sword 
from  a  prince  expects  a  scarlet  die, 
now  wert  dead.    Away  with  him  ! 
will  not  hear  a  syllable. 

[Exeunt  Servants  with  Graccho. 
We  must  trust 

Ourselves,  Eugenia;  and  though  we  make  use  of 
The  counsel  of  our  servants,  that  oil  spent, 
jike  snuffs  that  do  offend,  we  tread  them  out. 
3ut  now  to  our  last  scene,  which  we'll  so  carry, 
That  few  shall  understand  how  'twas  begun, 
Till  all,  with  half  an  eye,  may  see  'tis  done.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Milan.   A  Room  in  the  castle. 
Enter  PESCARA,  TIBERIO,  and  STEPHANO. 

Pes.  The  like  was  never  read  of. 
Steph.  But  that  melancholy  should  work 
So  far  upon  a  man,  as  to  compel  him 
To  court  a  thing  that  has  nor  sense  nor  being, 
Is  unto  me  a  miracle. 

Pes.  Troth,  I'll  tell  you, 
And  briefly  as  I  can,  by  what  degrees 
He  fell  into  this  madness.     When,  by  the  care 
Of  his  physicians,  he  was  brought  to  life, 
He  call'd  for  fair  Marcelia,  and  being  told 
That  she  was  dead,  he  broke  forth  in  extremes ; 
(I  would  not  say  blasphem'd  ;)  then  it  came 
Into  his  fancy  that  she  was  accus'd 
By  his  mother  and  sister;  thrice  he  curs'd  them, 
And  thrice  his  desp'rate  hand  was  on  his  sword 
T'have  kill'd  them  both;  but  they  restrain'd  him ; 
When,  wisely,  his  physicians,  looking  on 
The  dutchess'  wound,  to  stay  his  ready  hand, 
Cried  out,  it  was  not  mortal. 

Tib.  'Twas  well  thought  on. 

Pes.  He,  easily  believing  what  he  wish'd, 
Fell  prostrate  at  the  doctors'  feet,  and  swore, 
Provided  they  recover'd  her,  he  would  live 
A  private  man,  and  they  should  share  his  dukedom. 

Sfor.  (  Within.)  Support  her  gently. 

Pes.  Now  be  your  own  witnesses ; 

1  am  prevented. 

Enter  LUDOVICO  SFORZA,   ISABELLA,  MARIANA, 
Doctors,  and  Servants,  tvith  the  body  of  Marcelia. 

Sfor.  Carefully,  I  beseech  you. 
How  pale  and  wan  she  looks  !     Oh  !  pardon  me, 
That  I  presume,  died  o'er  with  bloody  guilt, 
To  touch  this  snow-white  hand.     How  cold  it  is! 
This  once  was  Cupid's  fire-brand,  and  still 
'Tis  so  to  me.     How  slow  her  pulses  beat,  too ! 
Yet,  in  this  temper,  she  is  all  perfection. 

Atari.  Is  not  this  strange  ? 

Isa.  Oh !  cross  him  not,  dear  daughter. 
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Enter  a  Servant,  and  whispers  Pescara. 

Pes.  With  me?  What  is  he  1  (Apart.} 

Serv.  He  has  a  strange  aspect; 
A  Jew  by  birth,  and  a  physician 
By  his  profession,  as  he  says  ;  who,  hearing 
Of  the  duke's  frenzy,  on  the  forfeit  of 
His  life,  will  undertake  to  render  him 
Perfect  in  every  part.  (Apart.) 

Pes.  Bring  me  to  him. 
As  I  h'nd  cause,  I'll  do.          v 

[Apart.  Exeunt  Pescara  and  Servants, 

Sfor.  How  sound  she  sleeps  ! 
Heaven  keep  her  from  a  lethargy  !  How  long 
(But  answer  me  with  comfort,  I  beseech  you,) 
Does  your  judgment  tell  you  that  her  sleep  will 
last? 

1  Doc.  We  have  given  her,  sir, 
A  sleepy  potion,  that  will  hold  her  long  ; 
That  she  may  be  less  sensible  of  the  torment 
The  searching  of  her  wound  will  put  her  to. 

Sfor.  I  am  patient. 

You  see  I  do  not  rage,  but  wait  your  pleasure. 
"What  do  you  think   she    dreams   of    now  ?    for 

sure, 

Although  her  body's  organs  are  bound  fast, 
Her  t'ancy  cannot  slumber. 

1  Doc.  That,  sir,  looks  on 

Your  sorrow  for  your  late  rash  act,  and  prepares 
To  meet  the  free  confession  of  your  guilt 
With  a  glad  pardon. 

Sfor.  She  was  ever  kind. 

Let  her  behold  me,  in  a  pleasing  dream,  (Kneels.) 
Thus,  on  my  knees  before  her  ;  (yet  that  duty 
In  me  is  not  sufficient;)  let  her  see  me 
Compel  my  mother,  from  whom  I  took  life, 
And  this,  my  sister,  partner  of  my  being, 
To  bow  thus  low  unto  her : 
Bite  your  tongues,  vile  creatures, 
And  let  your  inward  horror  fright  your  souls, 
For  having  belied  that  pureness. 
And  for  that  dog,  Francisco,  that  seduc'd  me, 
I'll  follow  him  to  hell,  but  I  will  find  him, 
And  there  live  a  fourth  fury  to  torment  him. 
Then,  for  this  cursed  band  and  arm,  that  guided 
The  wicked  steel,  I'll  have  them,  joint  by  joint, 
With  burning  irons,  sear'd  off,  which  I  will  eat, 
I  being  a  vulture  lit  to  taste  such  carrion. 
Lastly— 

1  Doc.  You  are  too  loud,  sir;  you  disturb 
Her  sweet  repose. 

Sfor.  I  am  hush'd. 

1  Doc.  He's  past  hope  :  we  can  no  longer  cover 
the  imposture. 

Re-enter  PESCARA,  with  FRANCISCO,    as  a  Jew 
doctor,  and  EUGENIA,  disguised. 

Fran.  I  am  no  god,  sir, 
To  give  a  new  life  to  her  ;  yet,  I'll  hazard 
My  head,  I'll  work  the  senseless  trunk  t'appear 
To  him  as  it  had  got  a  second  being. 

Pes.  Do  but  this, 

Till  we  use  means  to  win  upon  his  passions, 
T'endure  to  hear  she's  dead,  with  some  small  pa 
tience, 
And  make  thy  own  reward. 

Fran.  The  art  I  use 
Admits  no  looker  on :  I  only  ask 
The  fourth  part  of  an  hour,  to  perfect  that 
I  boldly  undertake.    Therefore,  command, 
That  instantly  my  pupil  and  myself 
Have  leave  to  make  a  trial  of  our  skill 
Alone  and  undisturb'd. 

Pes.  About  it  straight.  [Exit  Eugenia. 

Sfor.  What  stranger's  this? 

Pes.  Look  up,  sir,  cheerfully  ; 
Comfort  in  him  flows  strongly  to  you. 

Sfor.  Comfort!  from  whence  came  that  sound  ? 


Pes.  He  U  a  man  that  can  do  wonders. 

[Beckons  Fran.    Exit  Fran. 
Do  not  hinder 

The  dutchess'  wish'd  recovery,  to  inquire 
Or  what  he  is,  or  to  give  thanks ;  but  leave  him 
To  work  this  miracle. 

Sfor.  Sure,  'tis  my  good  angel. 
I  do  obey  in  all  things.     Be  it  death 
For  any  to  disturb  him,  or  come  near, 
Till  he  he  pleas'd  to  call  us.     Oh !  be  prosperous, 
And  make  a  duke  thy  bondman.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  FRANCISCO,  leading  in  EUGENIA,  clothed 
as  the  body  of  Marcelia. 

Fran.  'Tis  my  purpose. 
I'll  make  the  door  fast :  so— 

Eng.  Alas  !  I  tremble : 

Thus  to  tyrannize  upon,  and  mock  the  dead, 
Is  most  inhuman. 

Fran.  Come  we  for  revenge, 
And  can  we  think  on  pity?  If  to  enjoy 
The  wish'd-for  sacrifice  to  thy  lost  honour, 
Be  in  thy  wavering  thought  a  benefit, 
Now  art  thou  blest. 

Eug.  Ah  me  !  what  follows  now  ? 

Fran.  What,  but  a  full  conclusion  of  our  wishes! 
Look  on  this  flow'r,  Eugenia ;  such  a  thing 
As  yonder  corpse,  whose  fatal  robe  you  wear, 
Must  the  pale  wretch  be  summon'd  to  appear 
In  the  grim  court  of  death,  whose  senses  taste 
The  poisonous  powder  scatter'd  o'er  its  leaves. 
Now  mark,  that  when  with  rapturous  lust, 
Thinking  the  dead  Marcelia  reviv'd, 
The  duke  shall  fix  his  lips  upon  thy  hand, 
Hold  fast  the  poison'd  herb,  till  the  fond  fool 
Has  drunk  his  death-draught  from  thy  hand  be 
spuru'd. 

Eug.  I  yield  up  myself  and  cause,  to  be  dispos'd 
As  thou  think'st  fit.  (Sits  down,  veiled.) 

Fran.  Now  to  the  upshot ; 

And,  as  it  proves,  applaud  it.     My  lord  the  duke  ! 
Enter  with  joy,  and  see  the  sudden  change, 
Your  servant's  hand  hath  wrought. 

Re-enter  LUDOVICO  SFORZA  and  the  rest. 

Sfor.  I  live  again 

In  my  full  confidence  that  Marcelia  may 
Pronounce  my  pardon.     Can  she  speak  yet? 

Fran.  No : 

You  must  not  look  for  all  your  joys  at  once  ; 
That  will  ask  longer  time. 

Sfor.  By  all  the  dues  of  love  I  have  had  from  her, 
This  hand  seems  as  it  was  when  first  I  kiss'd  it. 

(Kisses  her  hand.) 

Pes.  'Tis  wondrous  strange  ! 

Sfor.  This  act  will  bind  e'en  heaven  your  debtor  : 
The  saints  will  smile  and  look  on't. 
Ob !  I  could  ever  feed  upon  this  native 
Sweetness. 

( Kisses  her  hand  again.     Eugenia  throws 

away  the  flower,  and  sobs.) 
She  wakes,  she  lives  !  and  I  am  blest  again. 

(She  lifts  up  her  veil.) 
Oh,  horror!  shield  me  from  that  face. 

Eug.  I  can  no  more — thou'rt  mark'd  for  death. 

Pes.  Treason,  treason ! 

Tib.  Call  up  the  guard. 

Fran.  Then  we  are  lost. 

Sfor.  Speak. 

Eug.  This  is— 

Enter  Guard. 

Fran.  Francisco. 

Pes.  Monster  of  men  ! 

Fran.  Give  me  all  attributes 
Of  all  you  can  imagine,  yet  I  glory 
To  be  the  thing  I  was  born.    I  am  Francisco ; 
Francisco,  that  was  rais'd  by  you,  and  made 
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The  minion  of  the  time ;  the  same  Francisco, 

That  would  have  us'd  thy  wife,  while  she  had  life, 

And  after,  breath'd  a  jealousy  upon  thee, 

As  killing  as  those  damps  that  belch  out  plagues 

When  the  foundation  of  the  earth  is  shaken: 

I  made  thee  do  a  deed  heaven  will  not  pardon, 

Which  was,  to  kill  an  innocent. 

Sfor.  Call  forth  the  tortures 
For  all  that  flesh  can  feel. 

Fran.  I  dare  the  worst ! 
Only,  to  yield  up  reason  to  the  world 
Why  I  pursu'd  this  course — look  on  this  face, 
Made  old  by  thy  base  falsehood  :  'tis  Eugenia. 

Sfor.  Eugenia ! 

Fran.  Does  it  start  you,  sir?  my  sister, 
Seduc'd  and  fool'd  by  thee  ;  but  thou  must  pay 
The  forfeit  of  thy  falsehood.      Does  it  not  work 

yen 

Whate'er  becomes  of  me,  which  I  esteem  not, 
Thou  art  mark'd  for  the  grave:    I've  given  the 

poison 

In  this  cup — now  observe  me — which,  thy  lust 
Carousing  deeply  of,  made  thee  forget 
Thy  vow  d  faith  to  Eugenia. 
Pes.  Oh  !  damn'd  villain  ! 
How  do  you,  sir  1  (  To  Sforza.) 


[ACT   V. 

Sfor.  Like  one 

That  learns  to  know  in  death  what  punishment 
Waits  on  the  breach  of  faith.     Oh  !  now  I  feel 
An  ./Etna  in  my  entrails.    I  have  liv'd 
A  prince,  and  my  last  breath  shall  be  command. 
I  burn,  I  burn  !  yet,  ere  life  be  cotisum'd, 
Let  me  pronounce  upon  this  wretch  all  torture 
That  witty  cruelty  can  invent. 

Pes.  Away  with  him  ! 

Tib.  In  all  things  we  will  serve  you. 

Fran.  Farewell,  sister! 

Now  I  have  kept  my  word,  torments  I  scorn  ; 
I  leave  the  world  with  glory.     They  are  men, 
And  leave  behind  them  name  and  memory, 
That,  wrong'd,  do  right  themselves  before  they  die. 
[Exeunt  Guard  with  Francisco. 

Steph.  A  desperate  wretch  ! 

Sfor.  I  come  :  death,  I  obey  thee. 
Yet  I  will  not  die  raging  ;  for,  alas ! 
My  whole  life  was  a  frenzy.     Good  Eugenia, 
In  death  forgive  me.     As  you  love  me,  bear  her 
To  some  religious  house,  there  let  her  spend 
The  remnant  of  her  life  :    when  I  am  ashes, 
Perhaps  she'll  be  appeas'd,  and  spare  a  prayer 
For  my  poor  soul.     Bury  me  with  Marcelia, 
And  let  our  epitaph  be —  [Dies.    Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  at  Mr.  Norberry's. 
Enter  SIR  WILLIAM  DORRILLON,  followed  by 

^  MR.  NORBERRY. 

Mr.  N.  Why  blame  me  ?  My  sister  had  the  sole 
management  of  your  daughter,  by  your  own  autho 
rity,  from  the  age  of  six  years,  till  within  eight 
months  of  the  present  time  ;  when,  in  consequence 
of  my  sister's  death,  she  was  transferred  to  my 
protection. 

Sir  W.  Your  sister,  Mr.  Norberry,  was  a  pru 
dent,  good  woman;  she  never  could  instruct  her  in 
all  this  vice. 

Mr.  N.  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  friend,  that  Miss 
Dorrillon,  your  daughter,  came  to  my  house  just  the 
same  heedless  woman  of  fashion  you  now  see  her. 

Sir  W.  Very  well ;  'tis  very  well !  But  when  I 
think  on  my  disappointment — 

Mr.  N.  There  is  nothing  which  may  not  be  re 
paired.  Maria,  with  you  for  a  guide — 

Sir  W.  Me!  She  turns  me  into  ridicule  :  laughs 
at  me.  This  morning,  as  she  was  enumerating 
some  of  her  frivolous  expenses,  she  observed  me 
lift  up  my  hands  and  sigh ;  on  which  she  named 
fifty  other  extravagances  she  had  no  occasion  to 
mention,  merely  to  enjoy  the  pang  which  every 
folly  of  her's  sends  to  my  heart. 

Mr.  N.  But  do  not  charge  this  conduct  of  your 
daughter  to  the  want  of  filial  love.  Did  she  know 
you  were  Sir  William  Dorrillon,  did  she  know  you 
were  her  father,  every  word  you  uttered,  every 
look  you  glanced,  >yould  be  received  with  gentle 


ness  and  submission :  but  your  present  rebukes 
from  Mr.  Mandred,  (as  you  are  called,)  from  a 
perfect  stranger,  as  she  supposes,  she  considers  as 
an  impertinence  which  she  has  a  right  to  resent. 

Sir  W.  I  wish  I  had  continued  abroad.  And  yet, 
the  hope  of  beholding  her,  and  of  bestowing  upon 
her  the  riches  I  acquired,  was  my  sole  support 
through  all  the  toils  by  which  I  gained  them. 

Mr.N.  And,  considering  her  present  course  of 
life,  your  riches  could  not  come  more  opportunely. 

Sir  W.  She  shall  never  have  a  farthing  of  them. 
Do  you  think  I  have  encountered  the  perils  of  al 
most  every  climate,  to  squander  my  hard-earned 
fortune  upon  the  paltry  vicious  pleasures  in  which 
she  delights?  No.  I  have  been  now  in  your  house 
exactly  a  month  ;  I  will  stay  but  one  day  longer, 
and,  then,  without  telling  her  who  t  am,  I  will  leave 
the  kingdom  and  her  for  ever  ;  nor  shall  she  know 
that  this  insignificant  merchant,  whom  she  despises, 
was  her  fother,  till  he  is  gone  never  to  be  re 
called. 

Mr.N.  You  are  offended  with  some  justice; 
but,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  your  excessive  deli 
cacy  and  respect,  for  the  conduct  of  the  other  sex, 
degenerate  into  rigour. 

Sir  W.  True ;  for  what  I  see  so  near  perfection 
as  woman,  I  want  to  see  perfect.  We,  Mr.  Nor 
berry,  can  never  be  perfect;  but,  surely,  women 
might  easily  be  made  angels  ! 

Mr.  N.  And  if  they  were,  we  should  soon  be  glad 
to  make  them  into  women  again. 

Sir  W.  She  sets  the  example !  she  gives  the 
fashion!  and  now  your  whole  house,  and  all  your 
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visitors,  in  imitation  of  her,  treat  me  with  levity, 
or  with  contempt.     But  I'll  go  away  to-morrow. 

Mr.  N.  Can  you  desert  your  child  in  the  moment 
she  most  wants  your  protection?  That  exquisite 
beauty  just  now  mature — 

Sir  W.  There's  my  difficulty  !  there's  my  strug 
gle  !  If  she  were  not  so  like  her  mother,  I  could 
leave  her  without  a  pang  ;  cast  her  oft',  and  think 
no  more  of  her.  But  that  shape !  that  face  !  those 
speaking  looks!  Yet,  how  reversed!  Where  is 
the  diffidence,  the  humility — where  is  the  simpli 
city  of  my  beloved-wife  1  Buried  in  her  grave. 

Mr.  N.  And,  in  all  this  great  town,  you  may 
never  see  even  its  apparition. 

Sir  W.  I  rejoice,  however,  at  the  stratagem  by 
which  I  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  her  heart :  de 
prived  of  the  means  of  searching  it  in  her  early 
years,  had  I  at  present  come  as  her  father,  she 
might  have  deceived  me  with  counterfeit  manners, 
till  time  disclosed  the  imposition.  Now,  at  least, 
I  am  not  imposed  upon. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Lord  Priory.  {Exit. 

Sir  W.  Lord  Priory ! 

Mr.  N.  An  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  though  we 
seldom  meet  He  has  some  singularities  ;  and  yet, 
perhaps — 

Enter  LORD  PRIORY. 

My  dear  lord,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.     My  lord,  I 
hope  I  see  you 'in  perfect  health. 

LordP.  Yes;  but  in  very  ill-humour.  I  came 
to  London  early  this  morning  with  my  family,  for 
the  winter,  and  found  my  house,  after  going  through 
only  a  slight  repair,  so  damp,  that  I  dare  not  sleep 
in  it ;  and  so  I  am  now  sending  and  going  all  over 
the  town  to  seek  for  lodgings. 

Mr.  N.  Then  seek  no  farther,  but  take  up  your 
lodgings  here. 

Lord  P.  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  called  in  hopes 
you  would  ask  me ;  for  I  am  so  delicately  scrupu 
lous  in  respect  to  Lady  Priory,  that  I  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  taking  her  to  an  hotel. 

Mr.N.  Then,  pray,  return  home,  and  bring  her 
hither  immediately,  with  all  your  luggage. 

Lord  P.  I  am  most  extremely  obliged  to  you  ; 
for  into  no  one  house  belonging  to  any  of  my  ac 
quaintance  would  I  take  my  wife,  so  soon  as  into 
your's.  I  have  now  been  married  eleven  years ; 
and,  during  all  that  time,  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  go  on  a  visit,  so  as  to  domesticate,  in  the 
house  of  a  married  man. 

Sir  W.  May  I  inquire  the  reason  of  that? 

LordP.  It  is  because  I  am  married  myself;  and 
having  always  treated  my  wife  according  to  the  an 
cient  mode  of  treating  wives,  I  would  rather  she 
should  never  be  an  eye-witness  to  the  modern 
household  management. 

Sir  W.  The  ancients,  I  believe,  were  very  af 
fectionate  to  their  wives. 

Lord  P.  And  they  had  reason  to  be  so  ;  for  their 

•wives  obeyed  them.     The  ancients   seldom   gave 

them  the  liberty  to  do  wrong ;  but  modern  wives 

do  as  they  like.  [as  she  likes  ? 

Mr.  N.  And  don't  you  suffer  Lady  Priory  to  do 

Lord  P.  Yes  ;  when  it  is  what  I  like,  too  :  but 

never,  never  else. 

Sir  W.  Does  not  this  draw  upon  you  the  cha 
racter  of  an  unkind  husband? 

LordP.  That  I  am  proud  of.  Did  you  never 
observe,  that  seldom  a  breach  of  fidelity  in  a  wife 
is  exposed,  where  the  unfortunate  husband  is  not 
said  to  be  "  the  best  creature  in  the  world  !  Poor 
man,  so  good-natured  !  Dotingly  fond  of  his  wife  ! 
Indulged  her  in  everything  !  How  cruel  in  her  to 
serve  him  so  !"  Now,  if  I  am  served  so,  it  shall 
not  be  for  my  good-nature. 

Mr.  N.  But  I  hope  you  equally  disapprove  of 
every  severity. 

LordP.  What  do  you  mean  by  severity  ? 


Mr.  N.  You  know  you  used  to  be  rather  violent 
in  your  temper. 

LordP.  So  I  am  still ;  apt  to  be  hasty  and  pas 
sionate,  but  that  is  rather  of  an  advantage  to  me 
as  a  husband  ;  it  causes  me  to  be  obeyed  without 
hesitation  ;  no  liberty  for  contention,  tears,  or  re 
pining.  I  ensure  conjugal  sunshine,  by  now  and 
then  introducing  a  storm;  while  some  husbands 
never  see  anything  but  a  cloudy  sky,  and  all  for 
the  want  of  a  little  domestic  thunder  to  clear  away 
the  vapours. 

Sir  W.  I  have  long  conceived  indulgence  to  be 
the  bane  of  female  happiness. 

Lord  P.  And  so  it  is.  I  know  several  women 
of  fashion,  who  will  visit  six  places  of  different 
amusement  on  the  same  night ;  have  company  at 
home  besides;  and  yet,  for  want  of  something 
more,  they'll  be  out  of  spirits  :  my  wife  never  goes 
to  a  public  place,  has  scarce  ever  company  at 
home,  and  yet  is  always  in  spirits. 

Sir  W.  Never  visits  operas,  balls,  or  routs? 

Lord  P.  How  should  she  1  She  goes  to  bed 
every  night  exactly  at  ten. 

Mr.  N.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  how  have  yon 
been  able  to  bring  her  to  that?  [five. 

LordP.  By  making  her  rise  every  morning  at 

Mr.  N.  And  so  she  becomes  tired  before  night? 

Lord  P.  Tired  to  death.  Or,  if  I  see  her  eyes 
completely  open  at  bed-time,  and  she  asks  me  to 
play  one  game  more  at  picquet,  the  next  morning 
I  jog  her  elbow  at  half  after  four.  [signal  ? 

Mr.N.  But  suppose  she  does  not  reply  to  the 

LordP.  Then  I  turn  the  key  of  the  door  when  I 
leave  the  chamber,  and  there  I  find  her  when  I 
come  home  in  the  evening.  [all  day? 

Sir  W.  And  without  her  having  seen  a  creature 

LordP.  That  is  in  my  favour;  for  not  having 
seen  a  single  soul,  she  is  rejoiced  even  to  see  me. 

Mr.  N.  And  will  she  speak  to  you  after  such 
usage? 

LordP.  If  you  only  considered  how  much  a  wo 
man  longs  to  speak,  after  being  kept  a  whole  day 
silent,  yon  would  not  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  N.  Well,  this  is  a  most  surprising  method  ! 

LordP.  Not  at  all.  In  ancient  days,  when  man 
ners  were  simple  and  pure,  did  not  wives  wait  at 
the  table  of  their  husbands'?  and  did  not  angels 
witness  the  subordination?  I  have  laught  Lady 
Priory  to  practise  the  same  humble  docile  obe 
dience  ;  to  pay  respect  to  her  husband  in  every 
shape  and  every  form ;  no  careless  inattention  to 
me  ;  no  smiling  politeness  to  others,  in  preference 
to  me  ;  no  putting  me  up  in  a  corner  :  in  all  assem 
blies,  she  considers  her  husband  as  the  first  person. 

Sir  W.  I  am  impatient  to  see  her. 

Lord  P.  But  don't  expect  a  fine  lady  with  high 
feathers,  and  the  et  ctetera  of  an  eastern  concubine  ; 
you  will  see  a  modest  plain  Englishwoman,  with 
a  cap  on  her  head,  a  kerchief  on  her  neck,  and 
a  gown  of  our  own  manufacture. 

Sir  W.  My  friend,  Norberry,  what  a  contrast 
must  there  be  between  Lady/  Priory  and  the  ladies 
in  this  house! 

Lord  P.  Have  you  ladies  in  this  house  1 

Mr.  N,  Don't  be  alarmed  ;  they  are  both  single, 
and  can  give  Lady  Priory  no  ideas  concerning  the 
marriage  state. 

Lord  P.  Are  you  sure  of  that?  Some  single  wo 
men  are  more  informed  than  their  friends  believe. 

Mr.  N.  For  these  ladies,  notwithstanding  a  few 
(what  you  would  call)  excesses,  I  will  answer. 

Lord  P.  Well,  then,  I  and  my  wife  will  be  with 
you  about  nine  in  the  evening;  you  know  we  go  to 
bed  at  ten. 

Mr.N.  But  remember,  you  bring  your  own  ser 
vants  to  wait  on  you  at  five  in  the  morning. 

Lord  P.  I  shall  bring  but  one;  my  old  servant, 
Oliver,  who  knows  all  my  customs  so  well,  that  I 
never  go  anywhere  without  him. 


SCENE  1.] 


AND  MAIDS  AS  THEY  ARE. 


Mr.N.  And  is  that  old  servant  your  valet  still1? 

Lord  P.  No;  he  is  now  a  kind  of  gentleman  in 
waiting.  I  have  had  no  employment  for  a  valet 
since  I  married:  my  wife,  for  want  of  dissipation, 
has  not  only  time  to  attend  upon  herself,  but  upon 
me.  Do  you  think  I  could  sufl'er  a  clumsy  man  to 
tie  on  my  neckcloth,  or  comb  out  my  hair,  when 
the  soft,  delicate,  and  tender  hands  of  my  wife  are 
at  my  command?  [Exit. 

SirW.  After  this  amiable  description  of  a  wo 
man,  how  can  I  endure  to  see  her,  whom  reason 
bids  me  detest,  but  whom  nature  still — 

Mr.  N.  Here  she  comes  ;  and  her  companion  in 
folly  along  with  her. 

Sir  W.  There's  another  woman!  that  Lady 
Mary  Raffle  !  How  can  you  softer  such  people  in 
your  house? 

Mr.  N.  She  is  only  on  a  visit  for  a  few  months; 
she  comes  every  winter,  as  her  family  aud  mine 
have  long  been  intimately  connected. 

Sir  W.  Let  us  go,  let  us  go.  I  can't  bear  the 
sight  of  them.  (Going.') 

Mr.  N.  Stay,  and  for  once  behave  with  polite 
ness  and  good-humour  to  your  daughter,  do;  and  I 
dare  venture  my  life,  she  will  neither  insult  nor 
treat  you  with  disrespect.  You  know  you  always 
begin  first. 

Sir  W.  Have  not  I  a  right  to  begin  first? 

Mr.N.  But  that  is  a  right  of  which  she  is  igno 
rant. 

Sir  W.  And  deserves  to  be  so,  and  ever  shall  be 
so.  I  stay  and  treat  her  with  politeness  and  good- 
humour  !  No;  rather  let  her  kneel  and  implore  my 
pardon.  [she  will. 

Mr.  N.  Suffer  me  to  reveal  who  you  are,  and  so 

Sir  W.  If  you  expose  me  only  by  one  insinua 
tion  to  her  knowledge,  our  friendship  is  that  mo 
ment  at  an  end. 

Mr.  N.  I  have  already  given  you  my  promise  on 
that  subject ;  and  yon  may  rely  upon  it. 

Sir  W.  I  thank  you,  I  believe  you,  and  I  thank 
you.  [Exeunt  Sir  [V.  and  Mr.  N. 

Enter  LADY  MARY  RAFFLE  and  Miss  DORRILLON. 

MissD.  They  are  gone.  Thank  heaven,  they  are 
gone  out  of  this  room,  for  I  expect  a  dozen  visi 
tors  :  and  Mr.  Norberry  looks  so  gloomy  upon  me, 
he  puts  me  out  of  spirits ;  while  that  Mr.  Man- 
dred's  peevishness  is  not  to  be  borne. 

LadyM.  Be  satisfied;  for  you  were  tolerably  se 
vere  upon  him  this  morning,  in  your  turn. 

Miss  D.  Why,  I  am  vexed,  and  I  don't  like  to 
be  found  fault  with  in  my  best  humour,  much  less 
when  I  have  so  many  things  to  tease  me. 

Lady  M.  What  are  they  1 

Miss  D.  I  have  now  lost  all  my  money,  and  all 
my  jewels,  at  play  ;  it  is  almost  two  years  since  I 
have  received  a  single  remittance  from  my  father; 
and  Mr.  Norberry  refuses  to  advance  me  a  shilling 
more.  What  I  shall  do  to  discharge  a  debt  which 
must  be  paid  either  to-day  or  to-morrow,  heaven 
knows !  Dear  Lady  Mary,  you  could  not  lend  me 
a  small  sum,  could  you  1 

LadyM.  Who,  I?  My  dear  creature,  it  was 
the  very  thing  I  were  going  to  ask  of  you;  for 
when  you  have  money,  I  know  no  one  so  willing 
to  disperse  it  among  her  friends. 

MissD.  Am  not  I?  I  protest  I  love  to  part 
with  my  money  ;  for  I  know  with  what  pleasure  I 
receive  it  myself,  and  like  to  see  that  joy  sparkle 
ia  another's  eye  which  has  so  often  brightened  my 
own.  But  last  night  ruined  me  !  I  must  have  mo 
ney  somewhere.  As  you  can't  assist  me,  I  must 
ask  Mr.  Norberry  for  his  carriage,  and  immediately 
go  in  search  of  some  friend  that  can  lend  me  four, 
or  five,  or  six,  or  seven  hundred  pounds.  Butthe 
worst  is,  I  have  lost  my  credit ;  is  not  that  dread- 

Lady  M.  Yes,  yes  ;  1  know  what  it  is.         [ful  ? 

MissD.  What  will  become  of  me? 


LadyM.  Why  don't  you  marry,  and  throw  all 
your  misfortunes  upon  your  husband  1 

MissD.  Why  don't  you  marry?  for  you  have 
as  many  to  throw. 

LadyM.  But  not  BO  many  lovers  who  would  be 
willing  to  receive  the  load.  I  have  no  Sir  George 
Evelyn  with  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year  ;  no  Mr. 
Bronzely. 

Miss  D.  If  yon  have  not  now,  you  once  had ;  for 
I  am  sure  Bronzely  once  paid  his  addresses  to  you. 

LadyM.  And  you  have  the  vanity  to  suppose 
you  took  him  from  me  ? 

Miss  D.  Silence  !  Reserve  your  anger  to  defend, 
and  not  to  attack  me.  We  should  be  allies  by  the 
common  ties  of  poverty ;  and  'tis  time  to  arm,  for 
here's  the  enemy. 

Re-enter  SIR  WILLIAM  DORRILLON,  with 
MR.  NORBERRY. 

Sir  W.  They  are  here  still.    (To  Mr.  N.) 

Miss  D.  I  have  been  waiting  here,  Mr.  Norberry, 
to  ask  a  favour  of  you.  Will  yon  be  so  kind  as  to 
lend  me  your  carriage  for"  a  couple  of  hours? 

Mr.  N.  Mr.  Mandred  (pointing  to  Sir  W.}  has 
just  asked  me  for  it  to  take  him  into  the  city. 

Lady  M.  Oh !  Mr.  Mandred  will  give  it  up  to 
Miss  Dorrillon,  I  am  sure  :  he  can  defer  his  busi 
ness  till  to-morrow. 

Sir  W.  No,  madam;  she  may  as  well  put  off 
her's.  I  have  money  to  receive,  and  I  can  t  do  it. 

MissD.  I  have  money  to  pay,  and  I  can't  do  it. 

LadyM.  If  one  is  going  to  receive,  and  the 
other  to  pay  money,  I  think  the  best  way  is  for 
you  to  go  together;  and,  then,  what  deficiency 
there  is  on  one  side,  the  other  may  supply. 

MissD.  Will  you  consent,  Mr.  Mandred?  Come, 
do  ;  and  I'll  be  friends  with  you. 

Sir  W.  (Aside.)  She'll  be  friends  with  me  ! 

MissD.  Will  you? 

Sir  W.  No. 

Miss Z).  Well,  I  certainly  can  ask  a  favour  of 
Mr.  Mandred,  better  than  I  can  of  any  person  in  the 

Mr.  N.  Why  so,  Maria?  [world, 

MissD.  Because,  instead  of  pain,  I  can  see  it 
gives  him  pleasure  to  refuse  me. 

Sir  W.  I  never  confer  a  favour,  of  the  most 
trivial  kind,  where  I  have  no  esteem. 

Miss  D.  Nor  would  I  receive  a  favour,  of  the 
most  trivial  kind,  from  one  who  has  not  liberality 
to  esteem  me. 

Mr.  N.  Come,  Miss  Dorrillon,  do  not  grow  se 
rious  ;  laugh  as  much  as  you  please,  but  say  no 
thing  that— 

Sir  W.  From  who,  then,  can  you  ever  receive 
favours,  except  from  the  vain,  the  idle,  and  the 
depraved?  from  those  whose  lives  are  passed  ia 
begging  them  of  others  ? 

Miss  D.  They  are  the  persons  who   know  best 

how  to  bestow   them  ;    for  my  part,  had   I   not 

sometimes  felt  what  it  was  to  wantafriend,  I  might 

never  have  had  humanity  to  be  the  friend  of  another. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir  George  Evelyn.  [Exit. 

Mr.  N.  And  pray,  my  dear,  whose  friend  have 
you  ever  been? 

Enter  SIR  GEORGE  EVELYN. 
Not  Sir  George  Evelyn's,  I  am  sure  ;  and  yet  he, 
of  all  others,  deserves  your  friendship  most. 

Mm  D.  But  friendship  will  not  content  him :  as 
soon  as  he  thought  he  had  gained  that — 

Sir  G.  He  aspired  to  the  supreme  happiness  of 
your  love. 

MissD.  Now  yon  talk  of  supreme  happiness; 
have  you  provided  tickets  for  the/efe  on  Thursday  ? 

Sir  G.  I  have  ;  provided  you  have  obtained  Mr. 
Norberry's  leave  to  go. 

Mr.  N.  That  I  cannot  grant. 

Miss  D.  Nay,  my  dear  sir,  do  not  force  me  to  go 
without  it. 

Sir  W.  Would  you  dare? 


WIVES  AS  THEY  WERE, 


[ACT  II. 


MissD.  Would  I  dare,  Mr.Mandred!  And  what 
have  you  to  say  if  I  do  ? 

Sir  W.  I  was  only  going  to  say,  that  if  you  did, 
and  I  were  Mr.  Norberry— 

MissD.  And  if  you  were  Mr.  Norberry,  and 
treated  me  in  the  manner  you  now  do,  depend 
upon  it  I  should  not  think  your  approbation  or  dis 
approbation,  your  pleasure  or  displeasure,  of  the 
slightest  consequence. 

Sir  W.  I  dare  say  not  ;  I  dare  say  not!  Good 
morning,  Sir  George.  I  dare  say  not  !  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Norberry.  (Going.} 

Mr.  N.  Stop  a  moment.  Maria,  you  have  of 
fended  Mr.  Mandred. 

Miss  D.  He  has  offended  me. 

Sir  W.  I  sha'n't  offend  you  long. 

Mr.  N.  Stay,  Mr.  Mandred.  Miss  Dorrillon, 
make  an  apology  :  Mr.  Mandred  is  my  friend,  and 
yon  must  not  treat  him  with  this  levity. 

Lady  M.  No,  no  apology. 

Miss  D.  No,  no  apology.  But  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do  :  if  Mr.  Mandred  likes,  I'll  shake  hands 
with  him,  and  we'll  be  good  friends  for  the  future. 
But,  then,  don't  find  fault  with  me;  I  can't  bear  it. 
You  don't  like  to  be  found  fault  with  yourself; 
you  look  as  cross  as  anything  every  time  I  say  the 
least  word  against  you.  Come,  shake  hands  ;  and 
don't  let  us  see  one  another's  failings  for  the  future. 

Sir  W.  There  is  no  future  for  the  trial. 

Miss  D.  How  do  you  mean  1  [morrow. 

Mr.  N.  Mr.  Mandred  sets  off  again  for  India,  to- 

Miss  D.  Indeed!  I  thought  he  was  come  to  live 
la  England.  I  am  sorry  you  are  going. 

Sir  W.  Why  sorry? 

MissD.  Because  we  have   so   frequently  quar 

I  am  going  to 
whom  I  have  disa 

greed  ;  I  often  think   I  could   part,  with  less  re 
gret,  from  a  friend.  [given? 

Sir  G.  Not,   I  suppose,  if  the  quarrel  is  for- 

Miss  D.  Ah  !  but  Mr.  Mandred  does  not  for 
give.  No  ;  in  his  looks  I  can  always  see  resent 
ment.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  have  traced  a  spark 
of  kindness,  and  have  gently  tried  to  blow  it  into 
a  little  flame  of  friendship;  when,  with  one  hasty 
puff,  I  have  put  it  out. 

Sir  W.  You  are  right.  It  is,  I  believe,  extin 
guished.  [Exeunt  Sir  W.  $  Mr.  N. 

Sir  G.  A  very  singular  man! 

LadyM.  Oh  !  if  he  was  not  rich,  there  would  be 
BO  bearing  him.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  lost  all 
his  friends  ;  for,  during  the  month  he  has  been 
here,  I  never  found  he  had  any  one  acquaintance 
out  of  this  house. 

MissD.  And,  what  is  very  strange,  he  has 
taken  an  aversion  to  me  ;  but  it  is  still  more 
strange,  that  although  I  know  he  has,  yet,  in  my 
heart,  I  like  him.  He  is  morose  to  an  insufferable 
degree  ;  but  then,  when,  by  chance,  he  speaks 
kind,  you  cannot  imagine  how  it  soothes  me.  He 
•wants  compassion  and  all  the  tender  virtues  ;  and 
yet,  I  frequently  think,  that  if  any  serious  misfor 
tune  were  to  befall  me,  he  would  be  the  first  per 
son  to  whom  1  should  Hy  to  complain. 

Lady  M.  Then  why  don't  you  fly  and  tell  him  of 
your  misfortune  last  night? 
Sir  G.  What  mfstbrtune  ? 
MissD.  (To  Lady  M.)  Hush  ! 
LadyM.  A  loss  at  play.    (To  MissD.)  I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  it  was  out  before  you  said  hush. 
Sir  G.  Ah  !  Maria,  will  you  still  risk  your  own 


relled.     I  am  always  unhappy  when 
be  parted  from  a  person  with 


and  my  happiness  ? 

Miss  D.  Your  happiness   and  mine,  sir  ! 


I  beg 


you  will  not  place  them  so  near  to  each  other. 

Sir  G.  Mine  is  so  firmly  fixed  on  you,  it  can  only 
exist  in  your's. 

Lady  M.  Then,  when  she  is  married  to  Mr. 
Bronzely,  you  will  be  happy  because  she  will  be  so. 

Sir  G.  Bronzely !  has  he"  dared  ? 


MissD.  Have  not  vou  dared,  sir? 
Lady  M.  But  I  believe  Mr.  Bronzely  is  the  most 
daring  of  the  two.  (Aside  to  Sir  G.)  Take  care  of 
him.  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  Miss  Dorrillon,  I  will  not  affront  you  by 
supposing  that  you  mean,  seriously,  to  receive  the 
addresses  of  Mr.  Bronzely  ;  but  I  warn  you  against 
giving  others,  who  know  you  less  than  I  do,  oc 
casion  to  think  so. 

MissD.  I  never  wish  to  deceive  any  one  ;  I  do 
admit  of  Mr.  Bronzely's  addresses. 

SirG.  Why,  he  is  the  professed  lover  of  your 
friend  Lady  Mary !  or,  granting  he  denies  it,  and 
that  I  even  pass  over  the  frivolity  of  the  coxcomb, 
still  he  is  unworthy  of  you. 

Miss  D.  He  says  the  same  of  you  ;  and  half  a 
dozen  more  say  exactly  the  same  of  each  other.  If 
you  like,  I'll  discard  every  one  of  you  as  unwor 
thy  ;  but  if  I  retain  you,  I  will  retain  the  rest* 
Which  do  you  choose? 

Sir  G.  I  submit  to  anything  rather  than  the  total 
loss  of  you.  But  remember,  that  your  felicity — 

Miss  D.  Felicity !  felicity ! — Ah  !  that  is  a  word 
not  to  be  found  in  the  vocabulary  of  my  sensations. 

SirG.  I  believe  you;  and  have  always  regarded 
you  with  a  compassion  that  has  augmented  my 
love.  In  your  infancy,  deprived  of  the  watchful 
eye  and  anxious  tenderness  of  a  mother  ;  the  manly 
caution  and  authority  of  a  father ;  misled  by  the 
brilliant  vapour  of  fashion  ;  surrounded  by  enemies 
in  the  garb  of  friends — Ah  !  do  you  weep?  Bless 
ed,  blessed  be  the  sign  !  Suffer  me  to  dry  those 
tears  I  have  caused,  and  to  give  you  a  knowledge 
of  true  felicity. 

Miss  D.  I  arn  very  angry  with  myself.  Don't,  I 
beg,  tell  Mr.  Norberry  or  Mr.  Mandred  you  saw 
me  cry;  they'll  suppose  I  have  been  more  indiscreet 
than  I  really  have.  For,  in  reality,  I  have  nothing — 

SirG.  Do  not  endeavour  to  conceal  from  me, 
what  my  tender  concern  for  you  has  given  me  the 
means  to  become  acquainted  with.  I  know  you 
are  plunged  in  difficulties,  by  your  father  neither 
sending  nor  coming,  as  you  once  expected  ;  I 
know  you  are  still  deeper  plunged  by  your  fond 
ness  for  play. 

MissD*  Very  well,  sir;  proceed. 

Sir.  G.  Thus,  then :  suffer  me  to  send  my  steward 
to  you  this  morning ;  he  shall  regulate  your  ac 
counts,  and  place  them  in  a  state  that  shall  protect 
you  from  further  embarrassment  till  your  father 
sends  to  you  ;  or  protect  you  from  his  reproaches, 
should  he  arrive. 

Miss  D.  Sir  George,  I  have  listened  to  your  de 
tail  of  vices,  which  I  acknowledge,  with  patience, 
with  humility  ;  but  your  suspicion  of  those  which  I 
have  not,  I  treat  with  pride,  with  indignation. 

•Sir  G.  How  !  suspicion  ! 

MissD.  What  part  of    my  conduct,    sir,  has 

from  the  difficulties  that  surround  me,  by  the  in 
fluence  I  hold  over  the  weakness  of  a  lover  1 

[Exeunt. 
ACT  II. 
SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  oJt  Mr.  Norberry' s. 

Enter  Porters,  bringing  in  trunks  ;  LORD  PRIORY 
and  MR.  NORBERRY  following. 

Mr.  N.  Here,  Stephens,  why  are  you  out  of 
the  way?  Shew  the  men  witfi  these  boxes  into  the 
dressing-room  appointed  for  my  Lord  Priory.  (A 
Servant  enters,  and  the  Porters  follow  him  into  the 
house.) 

Enter  SIR  WILLIAM  DORRILLON. 

Sir  W.  My  lord,  I  hope  I  see  you  well  this 
vening. 

Lord  P.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  find  I  have  literally 
accepted  Mr.  Norberry's  invitatfon,  and  am  come 
to  him  with  all  my  luggage. 


SCENE  l.J 


AND  MAIDS  AS  THEY  ARE. 


Enter  OLIVER,  with  boxes. 

Lord  P.  Follow  those  men  with  the  trunks,Oliver. 

Mr.  N.  Ah  !  Mr.  Oliver,  how  do  you  do  ? 

OH.  Pretty  well,  tolerably  well,  I  thank  you, 
sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Lady  Priory.  [Exit. 

Enter  LADY  PRIORY. 

Lord  P.  (To  Lady  P.)  Mr.  Norberry,  our  wor 
thy  host ;  and  Mr.  Mandred. 

Mr.  N.  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  find  my  house 
so  little  inconvenient  to  you,  as  to  induce  yon  to 
make  no  very  short  visit. 

Lady  P.  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  but  I  shall  find, 
from  your  friendship,  every  comfort  in  this  house 
which  it  is  possible  for  me  to  enjoy  out  of  my  own. 

Enter  LADY  MARY  RAFFLE  and  Miss  DORRILLON. 

Mr.  N.  Lady  Priory— Lady  Mary  Raffle— Miss 
Dorrillon — Lord  Priory. 

Lady  M.  Permit  me,  Lady  Priory,  to  take  you  to 
the  next  room ;  we  are  going  to  have  tea  imme 
diately. 

Lady  P.  I  have  drank  tea,  madam. 

Miss  D.  Already!  it  is  only  nine  o'clock. 

Lady  P.  Then  it  is  near  my  hour  of  going  to  bed. 
{Lord  P.,  Sir  IF.,  and  Mr.N.,  retire.) 

Lady  M.  Go  to  bed  already !  In  the  name  of 
wonder,  what  time  did  you  rise  this  morning? 

Lady  P.  Why,  I  do  think  it  was  almost  six 
o'clock. 

LadyM.  And  were  you  up  at  six  this  morning  ? 

Lady  P.  Yes. 

Miss  D.  At  six,  in  the  month  of  January  ! 

LadyM.  It  is  not  light  till  eight.  And  what  good, 
now,  could  you  possibly  be  doing  for  two  hours 
by  candlelight?  [go  to  bed  1 

Lady  P.  Pray,  Lady  Mary,  at  what  time  did  you 

Lady  M.  About  three  this  morning. 

Lady  P.  And  what  good  could  you  possibly  be 
doing  for  eleven  hours  by  candlelight? 

Lady  M.  Good  !  It's  as  much  as  can  be  expected 
from  a  woman  of  fashion,  if  she  does  no  harm. 

Lady  P.  But  I  should  fear  you  would  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm  to  your  health,  jour  spirits,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  your  mind.  (Mr.N.  goes  off.  Lord 
P.  and  Sir  W.  come  forward. ) 

Lady  M.  Oh  !  my  Lord  Priory,  I  really  find  all 
the  accounts  I  have  heard  of  your  education  for  a 
wife,  to  be  actually  true  ;  and  I  can't  help  laugh- 
ing-to  think,  if  yon  and  I  had  chanced  to  have  mar 
ried  together,  what  a  different  creature  you  most 
likely  would  have  made  of  me,  to  what  I  am  at  pre 
sent. 

Lord  P.  Yes ;  and  what  a  different  creature  you 
most  likely  would  have  made  of  me,  to  what  I  am 
at  present. 

Sir  W.  Lady  Priory,  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
pay  compliments,  or  to  speak  my  approbation, 
even  when  praise  is  a  just  tribute;  butyour  virtues 
compel  me  to  an  eulogium.  That  wise  submission 
to  a  husband  who  loves  you,  that  cheerful  smile  so 
expressive  of  content,  and  that  plain  dress  which 
'  indicates  the  elegance,  as  well  as  the  simplicity  of 
your  mind,  are  all  symbols  of  a  heart  so  unlike  to 
those  which  the  present  fashion  of  the  day  has 
misled — 

MissD.  Why  look  so  stedfastly  on  me,  Mr. 
Mandred?  Do  you  pretend  to  see  my  heart? 

Sir  W.  Have  you  any? 

MissD.  Yes;  and  one  large  enough  to  hold — 
even  my  enemy. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Bronxely. 

Mm  D.  Shew  him  into  the  other  room.  [Exit 
Servant.]  Come,  Lady  Priory,  we  must  introduce 
you  to  Mr.  Bronzely  ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  fashion 
able,  agreeable,  pleasant,  whimsical,  unthinking, 


and  spirited  creatures  in  all  the  world :  you'll  be 
charmed — 

Lady  P.  I  dare  say  it's  near  ten  o'clock.  I  am 
afraid  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  keep  awake. 

MissD.  You  must.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
little  concert ;  'twill  be  impossible  to  sleep. 

[Exeunt  Miss  D.  and  Lady  P. 

Lady  M.  Upon  my  word,  your  plan  of  matrimony 
has  made  your  wife  unfit  for  company. 

Lord  P.  So  much  more  fit  to  be  a  wife. 

LadyM.  She  is  absolutely  fatigued  with  hard 
labour.  For  shame  !  How  does  household  drudg 
ery  become  her  hand? 

Lord  P.  Much  better  than  cards  and  dice  do 
your's.  [Exeunt  all  but  Sir  W. 

Sir  W.  She  has  a  heart  large  enough  to  receive 
her  enemy  !  and  by  that  enemy,  she  means  her  fa 
ther.  (Sits  down.) 

Enter  SIR  GEORGE  EVELYN. 

Sir  G.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Mandred ;  I 
hope  I  don't  interrupt  you  ;  I  only  wished  to  speak 
to  Miss  Dorrillon. 

Sir  W.  She  is  just  gone  into  the  next  room. 

Sir  G.  To  the  concert  ? 

Sir  W.  Are  not  you  invited? 

Sir  G.  Yes  ;  but  before  I  go  in,  I  wish  to  know 
who  are  the  company.  Can  you  tell  whether — a 
Mr.  Bronzely  is  there  ? 

Sir  W.  I  know  he  is. 

Sir  G.  Are  you  acquainted  with  him? 

Sir  W.  I  have  met  him  here  frequently. 

Sir  G.  And  are  you  certain  he  is  here  at  present? 

Sir  W.  I  have  reason  to  be  certain. 

Sir  G.  Any  particular  reason  ? 

Sir  W.  Your  mistress,  when  his  name  was  an 
nounced,  wentoutto  him,  exclaiming,  "he  was  the 
most  charming  and  accomplished  man  in  the  world'." 

Sir  G.  She  loves  him,  sir  ;  I  have  reason  to  be 
lieve,  to  know,  she  loves  him.  Thus  she  gives  up 
my  happiness  and  her  own,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of 
a  man  who  has  no  real  regard  for  her  ;  but  whose 
predominant  passion  is  to  enjoy  the  villanous  name 
of  a  general  seducer. 

Sir  W.  (Rising.)  Why  do  you  suffer  it? 

Sir  G.  Hush!  Don't  repeat  what  I  have  said, 
or  I  lose  her  for  ever.     I  am  at  present  under  her 
resentment;  and  have  just  sent  into  the  next  room 
to  ask,  if  she  were  there,  to  speak  with  her. 
Enter  Miss  DORRILLON. 

Miss  D.  And  is  it  possible  I  was  sent  for  by  you  ? 

Sir  G.  Don't  be  offended,  that  I  should  be  un 
easy,  and  come  to  atone — 

MissD.  I  can't  forgive  you,  sir;  'tis  impossible. 


Sir  G.  You  pardon  those,  Maria,  who  offend 
you  more.  [the  unworthy. 

Sir  W.  But  an  ungrateful  mind  always  prefers 

MissD.  Ah!  Mr.  Mandred,  are  you  there? 
And  have  you  undertaken  to  be  Sir  George's  coun 
sel?  If  you  have,  I  believe  he  must  lose  his  cause. 
To  fit  you  for  the  tender  task  of  advocate  in  love, 
have  you  ever  been  admitted  an  honourable  mem 
ber  of  that  court?  Have  you,  with  all  that  solemn 
wisdom  of  which  you  are  master,  studied  Ovid,  as 
our  great  lawyers  study  Blackstone  ?  If  you  have, 
shew  cause,  why  plaintiff  has  a  right  to  defendant's 
heart. 

•Sir  W.  A  man  of  fortune,  of  family,  and  of  cha 
racter,  ought,  at  least,  to  be  treated  with  respect, 
and  with  honour. 

MissD.  You  mean  to  say,  "That  if  A  is  be 
loved  by  B,  why  should  not  A  be  constrained  to 
return  B's  lovef"  Counsel  for  defendant — "  Be 
cause,  moreover,  and  besides  B,  who  has  a  claim 
on  defendant's  heart,  there  are  also  C,  D,  £,  F, 
and  G,  all  of  whom  put  in  their  separate  claims  ; 
and  what,  in  this  case,  can  poor  A  do?  She  is 
willing  to  part  aud  divide  her  love,  share  and 


WIVES  AS  THEY  WERE, 


[ACT  II, 


•hare  alike ;  but  B  will  have  all  or  none ;  so  poor 
A  must  remain  A  by  herself  A. 

Sir  G.  Do  you  think  I  would  accept  a  share  of 
your  heart? 

Miss  D.  Do  you  think  I  could  afford  to  give  it 
you  alH  "Besides,"  says  defendant's  counsellor, 
"  I  will  prove  that  plaintiff  B  has  no  heart  to  give 
defendant  in  return:  he  has,  indeed,  a  pulsation 
on  the  left  side;  but,  as  it  never  beat  with  any 
thing  but  suspicion  and  jealousy,  in  the  laws  of 
love,  it  is  not  termed,  admitted,  or  considered  a 
heart."  (Going.) 

Sir  G.  Where  are  you  going? 

Miss  I).  To  the  music-room,  to  be  sure  ;  and  if 
you  follow  me,  it  shall  be  to  see  me  treat  every 
person  there  better  than  yourself ;  and  Mr.  Bronzely, 
whom  you  hate,  to  see  me  treat  him  best  of  all. 

[Exit. 

Sir  G.  I  must  follow  you,  though  to  death.  [Exit. 

Sir  W.  Fool !  And  yet  am  not  I  nearly  as  weak 
as   he    is?     Else  why  do  I   linger  in  this  house? 
why  feed  my  hopes  with  some  propitious  moment 
to  awaken  her  to  repentance]    why  still  anxiously 
wish  to  ward  off  some  dreaded  fate?    If  she  would 
marry  Sir  George,  now — if  she  would  give  me 
only  one  proof  of  discretion,  I  think  I  would  en 
deavour  to  take  her  to  my  heart. 
Enter  MR.  BRONZELY,  with  part  of  a  skirt  of  his 
coat  cut  off. 

Sronz.  My  dear  sir,  will  you  do  me  the  greatest 
favour  in  the  world  ?  you  must  do  it  in  an  instant, 
too.  Do,  my  dear  sir,  ask  no  questions  ;  but  lend 
me  your  coat  for  a  single  moment,  and  take  mine  ; 
only  for  a  moment.  I  cannot  explain  my  reasons 
now,  my  impatience  is  so  great ;  but,  the  instant 
you  have  complied,  I  will  inform  you  of  the  whole 
secret ;  and  you  will  for  ever  rejoice  that  you 
granted  my  request. 

Sir  W.  (Aside.)  And  this  very  contemptible 
fellow  is  the  favoured  lover  of  my  daughter!  I'll 
—yes — I'll  make  myself  master  of  his  secret,  it 
may  possibly  conceru  her;  my  child,  my  child's 
safety  may  depend  upou  it. 

Bronz.  Dear  Mr.  Mandred,  no  time  is  to  be  lost ! 

Sir  W.  This  is  rather  a  strange  request,  Mr. 
Bronzely.  However,  your  fervency  convinces  me 
you  must  have  some  very  forcible  reason.  There's 
my  coat,  sir.  (  Gives  him  the  coat.) 

Bronz.  Thank  yon,  dear  sir,  a  thousand  times. 
This  goodness  I  shall  for  ever  remember;  this  binds 
me  to  you  for  ever.  (Putting  it  on.)  Thank  you, 
sir,  a  thousand  times ! 

Sir  W.  And  now,  sir,  explain  tbe  cause  of  the 
metamorphosis  :  let  me  have  the  satisfaction  to 
know  what  advantage  will  accrue  from  it ;  and  in 
what  I  have  to  rejoice. 

Bronz.  Will  you  promise  me  not  to  reveal  the 
secret,  if  I  trust  you  with  it  ? 

Sir  W.  Would  you  add  conditions  after  the  bar 
gain  is  made?  I  must  know  your  secret  instantly. 

Bronz.  Then  I  will  disclose  it  to  you  volunta 
rily,  and  rely  on  your  honour  to  keep  it. 

SirW.  (Attentively.)  Well,  sir.       . 

Bronz.  Hark !  I  thought  I  heard  somebody 
coming.  (  Offers  to  go.) 

Sir  \P.  I  insist  upon  the  information. 

Bronz.  Well,  then,  sir — well — you  shall — you 
snail.  Then,  sir,  in  the  small  gallery,  which  sepa 
rates  the  music-room  from  the  rest  of  these  apart 
ments — in  that  little  gallery,  the  lamp  is  just,  un 
fortunately,  gone  out.  I  was  (as  unfortunately) 
coming  along,  when  the  whisking  of  a  woman's 
gown  made  me  give  a  sudden  start.  I  found  a 
person  was  in  the  gallery  with  me,  and  in  the  dark. 

Sir  W.  Well,  sir! 

Bronz.  And  so,  confidently  assuring  myself 
that  it  was  Miss  Dorrillon's  waiting-maid,  or  Lady 
Mary's  waiting-maid,  I  most  unluckily  clasped 
»»y  arms  around  her,  and  took  one  kiss. 


Sir  W.  Only  one  1 

Bronz.  There  might  be  half  a  dozen.  I  won't 
pretend  to  swear  to  one.  We'll  say  half  a  dozen, 
before  I  knew  who  she  was.  My  rapidity  would 
not  let  her  breathe  at  first,  and  she  was  fairly 
speechless ;  but  the  moment  she  recovered  her 
breath,  she  cried,  "  Villain  1  whoever  you  are,  you 
shall  repent  this."  And  I  found  it  was  the  voice  of 
a  lady  to  whom  I  had  just  been  introduced  in  the 
concert-room  ;  one  Lady  Priory.  It  seems  she 
was  stealing  to  bed  at  the  time  we  unhappily  met. 

Sir  W.  But  what  has  this  to  do  wilh  your  coat? 

Bronz.  A  great  deal,  sir  ;  you  will  find,  a  great 
deal.  As  I  perceived  she  did  not  know  me,  I 
carefully  held  my  tongue  ;  but  she,  with  her  prudish 
notions,  called  "Help!"  and  "Murder!" — On 
which,  I  flew  to  the  door  to  get  away  before 
the  lights  could  be  brought :  she  Hew  after  me  ; 
and,  as  I  went  out,  exclaimed,  "  Don't  hope  to 
conceal  yourself;  I  shall  know  you  among  the 
whole  concert-room  ;  for  I  carry  scissors  hanging 
at  my  side,  and  I  have  cut  a  piece  off  your  coat !  * 
And,  sure  enough,  so  she  had. 

Sir  W.  And  what,  sir,  am  I   to  have  the  dis- 

Bron*.  Either  you  or  I  must.  [grace — 

Sir  W.  And  do  you  dare — 

Bronx.  Consider,  my  dear  sir,  how  much  less 
the  fault  is,  if  perpetrated  by  you,  than  by  me ! 
This  is  the  first  offence  of  the  kind  which,  I  dare 
say,  you  have  committed  this  many  a  year;  and  it 
will  be  overlooked  in  you.  But  I  have  been  sus 
pected  of  two  or  three  things  of  the  same  sort  with 
in  a  very  short  time  ;  and  I  should  never  be  for 
given. 

Sir  W.  Nor  ought  you  to  be  forgiven  :  it  would 
be  scandalous  in  me  to  connive — 

Bronz.  But  would  it  not  be  more  scandalous 
to  reveal  the  secret  of  a  person  who  confided  in 
you?  who  flew  to  you  in  distress,  as  his  friend, 
the  partner  of  his  cares  ? 

Sir  W.  Your  impertinence  to  me,  but  more 
your  offence  to  a  woman  of  virtue,  deserves  punish 
ment.  Yet  I  think  the  punishment  of  death,  in  the 
way  that  a  man  of  my  Lord  Priory's  temper  might 
inflict  it,  much  too  honourable  for  your  deserts  ; 
so  I  save  your  life  for  some  less  creditable  end.  I 
lend  you  my  coat,  to  disgrace  you  by  existence  ; 
and  will  go  to  my  chamber,  and  put  on  another 
myself.  (Going.) 

Enter  LORD  PRIORY,  who  meets  Sir  W. 

Bronz.  Ah!  my  lord,  is  the  concert  over? — 
Charming  music !  That  solo  was  divine.  (Sir  W. 
sits  down  to  hide  his  coat.) 

Lord  P.  It  is  time  the  concert  should  be  over: 
it  had  been  better  it  had  never  begun ;  for  there 
have  been  some  very  improper  persons  admitted. 

Bronz.  Indeed ! 

Lord  P.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  But  if  I 
could  find  the  man  to  whom  this  piece  of  cloth  be 
longs — • 

Bronz.  What!  this  small  piece  of  woollen  cloth? 

Lord  P.  Yes ;  then  I  should  know  how  to  act. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Mandred,  as  I  know  yon 
are  a  great  admirer  of  my  wife,  and  a  grave,  pru 
dent  man  of  honour,  I  come  to  ask  your  advice, 
how  I  am  the  most  likely  to  find  out  the  villain 
who  has  dared  to  insult  her  ;  for  a  gross  insult  she 
has  received  from  one  of  Mr.  Norberry's  visitors, 
wearing  a  coat,  of  which  this  is  a  part. 

Bronz.  The  villain,  no  doubt,  stole  out  of  the 
house  immediately. 

Lord  P.  I  ordered  the  street  door  to  be  guarded 
that  instant ;  and  you,  Mr.  Bronzely,  are  now  the 
last  man  whose  habit  I  have  examined. 

Bronz.  And  you  see  I  am  perfectly  whole. 

Lord  P.  I  do  see— I  do  see.  (Sir  W.  appears 
greatly  embarrassed.)  I'll  find  him  out  if  he  is  on 
eaith,  I'll  find  him  out  if— My  passion  carries 
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me  away  ;  I  have  not  coolness  to  detect  him  my 
self,  I'll  employ  another;  I'll  send  Oliver  in  search. 
(Calling.)  Oliver!  Oliver!  here,  Oliver!  Why 
don't  you  answer  when  you  are  called,  you  stupid, 
dull,  idle,  forgetful,  blundering,  obstinate,  care 
less,  self-sufficient —  [Exit. 

Sir  W.  And  now,  Mr.  Bronzely,  how  do  you 
think  you  are  to  repay  me,  for  having  felt  one  tran 
sitory  moment  of  shame  ?  Understand,  sir,  that 
shame  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  to  which  I  have 
never—  Enter  LADY  MARY  RAFFLE. 

Bronz.  (Aside  to  Sir  W.)  Sit  down,  sit  down, 
sit  down  ;  hold  your  tongue,  and  sit  down. 

Lady  M.  Well,  I  do  most  cordially  rejoice, 
when  peevish,  suspicious,  and  censorious  people 
meet  with  humiliation.  I  could  die  with  laughing 
at  the  incident  which  has  put  both  my  Lord  and 
Lady  Priory  into  the  greatest  terror,  grief,  and 
rage. 

Sir  W.  (Rising.}  I  am  out  of  all  patience.  The 
malicious  depravity  of  persons  in  a  certain  sphere 
of  life  is  not  to  be  borne.  Lady  Mary — Mr. 
Bronzely — 

Bronz.  (To  Sir  W.)  Go  away;  don't  expose 
yourself;  steal  out  of  the  room :  take  my  advice, 
and  go  to  bed  ;  hide  yourself.  So  great  is  my  re 
spect  for  you,  I  would  not  have  you  detected  for 
the  world. 

Sir  W.  I  am  going  to  retire,  sir.  I  would  not 
throw  my  friend  s  house  into  confusion  and  broils ; 
therefore,  I  am  as  well  pleased  not  to  be  detected, 
as  you  can  be.  But  before  I  quit  the  room,  I  am 
irresistibly  impelled  to  say — Mr.  Bronzely  !  Lady 
Mary  !  while  you  continue  to  ridicule  all  that  is 
virtuous,  estimable,  dignified,  your  vices,  most 
assuredly,  will  plunge  you  into  that  very  disgrace — 

Enter  OLIVER,  and  places  the  piece  of  cloth  against 
Sir  William's  coat. 

Oli.  'Tis  as  exact  a  match  as  ever  was  ;  it  fits  to 
a  thread.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  W.  Rascal ! 

Bronz.  Did  not  I  entreat  you  to  go  to  bed? 
(Aside  to  Sir  W.) 

LadyM.  Oh  !  this  is  the  highest  gratification  I 
ever  knew.  My  lord!  my  lord!  (Calling.) 

Eronz.'Husb,  hush!  Hold!  for  heaven's  sake ! 

Oli.  But  mercy  and  goodness  defend  us !  who 
would  have  thought  of  this  grave  gentleman'?  Ha, 
ha,  ha  ! — I  can  tell  you  what,  sir;  my  lord  will  be 
in  a  terrible  passion  with  you.  This  house  won't 
hold  you  both  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  hate  to  make  mis 
chief.  Mum  !  I'll  say  nothing  about  it,  and  so 
make  yourself  easy. 

Bronz.  Yes,  make  yourself  easy. 

Oli.  A  good  servant  should  sometimes  be  a 
peace-maker:  for  my  part,  I  have  faults  of  my 
own,  and  so,  I  dare  say,  has  that  gentleman;  and 
so  I  dare  say,  has  that  gentlewoman.  But  of  all 
the  birds  in  the  wood,  how  came  you  to  make  up 
to  my  lady  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Bronz.  No  jests,  no  jests.  Mr.  Mandred  is  my 
friend,  my  very  good  friend  ;  and  he  is  not  so  much 
to  blame  as  you  think  for.  Good  night,  my  dear 
sir.  Heaven  bless  you!  I  thank  you  a  thousand 
times.  Good  night. 

Sir  W.  Good  night.  Good  night,  Lady  Mary. 

[Exit. 

Oli.  Why,  he  never  so  much  as  once  said  he  was 
obliged  to  me. 

Lady  M.  I  am  sure,  if  you  do  not  discover  this 
to  your  master,  I  will. 

Oli.  Oh!  as  that  old  gentleman  had  not  manners 
to  say  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  I'll  go  tell  my 
lord  directly.  [Exit. 

Bronz.  (Running  after  him.)  No,  no,  no  j  stop, 
Oliver  !  He  is  gone. 

Lady  M.  What  makes  you  thus  anxious  and 
concerned,  Bronzely  ?  Now,  I  wish  I  may  suffer 


death,  if,  till  I   came  into  this   room,  I  did  not 
think  you  were  the  offender. 

Bronz.  I !  I,  indeed !  No,  if  I  could  have  been 
tempted  to  offend  any  woman  in  this  house  in  a  si 
milar  manner,  it  could  have  been  none  but  you. 

Lady  M.  No,  Bronzely,  no ;  I  have  been  too 
partial  to  you,  to  have  any  remaining  claims. — 
Hark  !  don't  I  hear  Lord  Priory's  voice  in  a  dread 
ful  rage  ? 

Bronz.  Then  Oliver  has  accused  him.  What 
shall  I  do  to  prevent  mischief?  Dear  Lady  Mary, 
as  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to  stay  here  any  longer 
uninvited,  do  you  run  and  try  to  pacify  my  Lord 
Priory.  Tell  him,  Mandred  does  not  sleep  here  to 
night;  and,  in  the  morning,  you  are  sure  he  will 
make  an  apology. 

Lady  M.  I  will  do  as  you  desire ;  but  I  know 
Mr.  Mandred  so  well,  that  I  am  sure  he-will  not. 

[Exit. 

Bronz.  Then  I  will  for  him.  Early  in  the  morn 
ing,  I'll  wait  on  Lady  Priory,  and  beg  pardon  in 
his  name,  without  his  knowing  "it.  Yes,  I  have 
got  poor  Mandred  into  a  difficulty,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  get  him  out  of  it :  and,  then,  I  shall  not 
only  serve  him,  but  have  one  interview  more  with. 
that  heavenly  woman.  [Exit. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  at  Mr.  Norberry's. 

Enter  MR.  BRONZELY,  followed  by  a  Servant. 

Bronz.  I  am  early,  I  know;  but  Lady  Priory  is 
the  only  person  I  wish  to  see.  Is  my  lord  with 
her?  "  [is'in  bed  yet. 

Serv.  No,  sir ;  Lord  Priory  sat  up  very  late,  and 

Bronz.  Acquaint  Lady  Priory,  a  person,  who 
comes  on  urgent  business,  begs  to  speak  with  her. 
If  she  asks  niy  name,  you  know  it.  [Exit  Servant.! 
Pray  heaven,  she  may  bless  me  with  her  sight! 
Never  was  so  enchanted  by  a  woman  in  my  life  ! 
and  never  was  played  such  a  trick  in  my  life. 
I  am  half  inflamed  by  love,  and  half  by  spite,  once 
more  to  attempt  her. 

Enter  LADY  PRIORY. 

Bronz.  Lady  Priory,  I  come — I  come  upon  ra 
ther  an  awkward,  yet  a  very  serious  business  :  it 
was  my  misfortune  to  be  among  that  company  yes 
terday  evening,  where  an  unworthy  member  of  it 
had  the  insolence  to  offer  an  affront  to  your  re 
splendent  virtue. 

Lady  P.  I  have  some  household  accounts  to  ar 
range,  and  breakfast  to  make  for  my  lord  as  soon 
as  he  leaves  his  chamber ;  therefore,  if  yon  please, 
sir,  proceed  to  the  business  on  which  you  came, 
without  thinking  it  necessary  to  interrupt  it  by  any 
compliment  to  me. 

Bronz.  I  will  be  concise,  madam.  In  a  word,  I 
wait  upon  you  from  Mr.  Mandred,  with  the  most 
humble  apology  for  his  late  conduct,  which  he  ac 
knowledges  to  have  been  indecorous  and  unwar 
rantable:  but  he  trusts,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
concession  which  I  now  make  for  him,  the  whole 
matter  will,  from  this  hour,  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

Lady  P.  (Goes  to  the  side,  and  speaks.)  If  my 
lord  is  at  leisure,  tell  him  here  is  a  gentleman 
would  be  glad  to  speak  with  him.  (  To  Bronz.)  I 
am  sorry,  sir,  you  should  kcow  so  little  of  the 
rules  of  our  family,  as  to  suppose  that  I  could  give 
an  answer  upon  any  subject  in  which  my  husband 
condescends  to  be  concerned.  (Going.) 

Bronz.  Lady  Priory,  stop.  You  can,  at  least, 
use  your  power  to  soften  Lord  Priory's  resentment; 
and  unless  this  apology  is  accepted,  a  challenge 
must  follow,  and  possibly  he  may  fall. 

Lady  P.  Possibly!  [life  ? 

Bronz.  You   are   interested  for  your  husband's 

Lady  P.  Certainly,  but  I  set  equal,  value  on 
his  reputation.  (Going.') 

Bronz.  Hear  me  one  sentence  more.    I  cannot 
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part  from  her.  (Aside.)  Oh!  1  have  something  of 
such  importance  to  communicate  to  you — and  yet — 
J  know  not  how. 

Lady  P.  Then  tell  it  to  my  husband. 

Bronz.  Hem,  hem!  (Aside.}  Oh!  Lady  Priory, 
if  the  insult  of  last  night  has  given  you  offence, 
should  you  not  wish  to  be  informed  of  a  plan  laid 
for  yet  greater  violence  ? 

Lady  P.  Good  heaven  ! 

Bronz.  This  is  neither  time  nor  place  to  disclose 
what  I  wish  to  say  ;  nor  do  I  know  how  to  find  an 
opportunity  to  speak  with  you  alone,  free  from  the 
possibility  of  intrusion  ;  where  I  could  reveal  a 
secret  to  you,  which  is  connected  with  your  happi 
ness,  with  your  future  peace. 

Lady  P.  You  alarm  me  beyond  expression.  I 
am  going  to  my  own  house,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
for  a  couple  of  hours  ;  follow  me  there. 

Bronz.  And  I  shall  be  admitted? 

Lady  P.  Certainly;  for  you  have  excited  my  cu 
riosity,  and  I  am  all  impatience  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  communicate  that  so  much  concerns  me. 

Bronz.  Promise,  then,  no  person  but  yourself 
shall  ever  know  of  it.  Unless  you  promise  this,  I 
dare  not  trust  you. 

Lady  P.  I  do  promise;  I  promise  faithfully. 

Brunz.  Your  word  is  sacred;  I  rely. 

Lady  P.  Most  sacred. 

Bronz.  And  you  promise  that  no  one  but  your 
self  shall  know  of  the  appointment  we  have  now 
made  at  your  house,  nor  of  the  secret  which  I  will 
then  disclose  to  you? 

Lady  P.  I  promise,  faithfully,  that  no  one  but 
myself  shall  ever  know  of  either. 

Bronz.  Remember,  then,  to  be  there  alone,  ex- 

Lady  P.  At  one  o'clock.  [actly— 

Bronz.  And  that  your  servants  have  orders  to 
shew  me  to  you.  [circumstance. 

Lady  P.  I  am  too  much  interested  to  forget  one 

Broii z.  Go  now,  then,  to  Lord  Priory  with 
Mandred's  apology  ;  and  urge  his  acceptance  of  it, 
with  all  that  persuasion  by  which  you  are  formed 
to  govern,  while  you  appear  to  obey. 

Lady  P.  I  will  present  the  apology  as  I  received 
it  from  you  ;  but  do  not  imagine  I  dare  give  my 
opinion  upon  it,  unless  I  am  desired. 

Jironz.  But  if  you  are  desired,  you  will  then  say — 

Lady  P.  Exactly  what  I  think.  [Exit. 

Bronz.  I'll  do  a  meretorious  act  this  very  day. 
This  poor  woman  lives  in  slavery  with  her  husband. 
I'll  give  her  an  opportunity  to  run  away  from  him, 
When  we  meet,  I'll  have  a  post-chaise  waiting  a 
few  doors  from  her  house  ;  boldly  tell  her  that  I 
love  her,  and— [Enter  Miss  DORRILLON.]— My 
dear  Miss  Dorrillon,  I  could  not  sleep  all  night, 
but  am  come  thus  early,  on  purpose  to  complain 
of  your  treatment  of  me  during  the  whole  of  yes 
terday  evening.  Not  one  look  did  you  glance  to 
wards  me  ;  and  there  I  sat  in  miserable  solitude, 
up  in  one  corner,  the  whole  time  of  the  concert. 

Miss D.  I  protest  I  did  not  see  you;  and, 
stranger  still,  never  thought  of  you. 

Bronz.  You  then  like  another  better  than  you  do 

Miss  D.  I  do.  [me  ? 

Bronz.  Do  you  tell  him  so  ? 

Miss  D.  No. 

Bronz.  You  tell  him  you  like  me  the  best. 

Miss  D.  Yes. 

Bronx.  Then  I  will  believe  what  you  say  to  him, 
and  not  what  you  say  to  me.  And  though  you 
charge  me  with  inconstancy,  yet  I  swear  to  you, 
my  beloved  Maria,  that  no  woman,  no  woman  but 
yourself — 

Enter  SIR  WILLIAM  DORRILLON. 

Sir  W.  (Aside.)  How  familiar  !  My  eyes  could 
not  be  shocked  with  a  sight  half  so  wounding  to  my 
heart,  as  this. 

Bronz.  (Apart  to  Miss  D.)  Hush  !  you  have 
heard  the  story ;  but  don't  laugh  at  him  now.  He 


is  in  a  devilish  ill-humour,  and  it  will  all  fall  on 
me.  Go  away.— -It's  a  very  good  story,  but  laugh 
at  him  another  time. 

Miss  D.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  the  story ; 
yet,  as  a  received  opinion,  it  is  a  charming  wea 
pon  for  an  enemy,  and  I  long  to  use  it. 

Bronz.  Not  now,  not  now ;  because  I  have 
some  business  with  him,  and  'twill  put  him  out  of 
temper.  [Exit  Miss  D. 

Sir  W.  Poor  girl,  poor  girl!  I  am  not  yet  suf 
ficiently  enraged  against  her,  not  to  compassionate 
her  for  her  choice.  Is  this  the  man  who  is  to  be, 
for  life,  her  companion,  her  protector?  (Aside.) 

Bronz.  Well,  Mr.  Mandred,  I  believe  I  have 
settled  it. 

Sir  W.  Settled  what? 

Bronx.  At  least  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to 
serve  you :  perhaps  you  don't  know  that  Mr. 
Oliver  divulged  the  whole  affair.  But  I  have 
waited  on  my  Lady  Priory,  and  I  do  believe  I  have 
settled  it  with  her,  to  manage  it  so  with  my  lord, 
that  everything  shall  be  hushed  up.  You  may  ex 
pect  a  few  jests  among  your  female  acquainlance, 
and  a  few  epigram*  in  the  newspapers  ;  but  I  verily 
believe  everything  material  is  safe.  Is  there  any 
farther  satisfaction  which  you  demand  from  me? 

Sir  W.  Not  at  present ;  a  man  is  easily  satisfied 
who  possesses  both  courage  and  strength  to  do 
himself  right,  whenever  he  feels  his  wrongs  op 
pressive.  I  have  as  yet  found  but  little  inconve 
nience  from  the  liberties  you  have  taken  with  me  ; 
and  what,  just  at  this  time,  far  more  engages  my 
attention  than  revenge,  is  an  application  to  you  for 
intelligence.  Without  farther  preface,  do  you  pay 
your  addresses  to  the  young  lady  that  lives  in  this 
bouse? 

Bronz.  Yes,  I  do,  sir  ;  I  do. 

Sir  W.  You  know,  I  suppose,  which  of  the  two 
ladies  I  mean  ? 

Bronz.  Whichever  you  mean,  sir,  'tis  all  the 
same  ;  for  I  pay  my  addresses  to  them  both. 

Sir  W.  To  them  both  ! 

Bronz.  I  always  do. 

Sir  W.  And  pray,  which  of  them  do  you  love? 

Bronz.  Both,  sir;  upon  my  word,  both;  I  as 
sure  you,  both. 

Sir  W.  But  you  don't  intend  to  marry  both  ? 

Bronz.  I  don't  intend  to  marry  either:  and,  in 
deed,  the  woman  whom  I  love  best  in  the  world, 
has  a  husband  already.  Do  you  suppose  I 
could  confine  my  affections  to  Lady  Mary  or  Miss 
Dorrillon,  after  Lady  Priory  appeared  1  Do  you 
suppose  I  did  not  know  who  it  was  I  met  last  night 
in  the  dark?  Wherever  I  visit,  Mr.  Mandred,  I 
always  make  love  to  every  woman  in  the  house ; 
and,  I  assure  you,  they  all  expect  it.  Have  you 
any  further  commands  for  me? 

Sir  W.  Yes,  one  word  more.  And  you  really 
have  no  regard  for  this  girl  who  parted  from  you 
as  I  came  in  ? 

Bronz.  Oh  !  yes,  pardon  me  ;  I  admire,  I  adore, 
I  love  her  to  distraction  :  and  if  I  had  not  been  so 
long  acquainted  with  my  Lady  Mary,  nor  had  seen 
my  Lady  Priory  last  night,  I  should  certainly  call 
Sir  George  Evelyn  to  an  account  for  being  so  per 
petually  with  her. 

Sir  W.  Do  you  think  he  loves  her  ? 

Bronz.  Yes,  I  dare  say,  as  well  as  I  do. 

Sir  W.  Do  you  think  she  likes  him  ? 

Bronz.  I  think  she  likes  me. 

Sir  \V.  But,  with  your  method  of  affection,  she 
may  like  him,  too. 

Bronz.  She  may,  she  may. — In  short,  there  is 
no  answering  for  what  she  likes ;  all  whim  and 
flightiness  ;  acquainted  with  everybody,  coquetting 
with  everybody,  and  in  debt  with  everybody.  Her 
mind  distracted  between  the  claims  of  lovers,  and 
the  claims  of  creditors;  the  anger  of  Mr.  Norberry, 
and  the  want  of  intelligence  from  her  father. 
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Sir  W.  She  is  in  a  hopeful  way. 
Bronz.  Oh!  it  would  be  impossible  to  think  of 
marrying  her  in  her  present  state  ;  for  my  part,  I 
can't;  and  I  question  whether  Sir  George  would. 
But  if  her  father  come  home,  and  give  her  the  for 
tune  that  was  once  expected,  why,  then,  I  may  pos 
sibly  marry  her  myself. 

Sir  W.  She  will  never  have  any  fortune.  I  came 
from  India  lately,  you  know  ;  and  you  may  take 
my  word,  her  father  is  not  coming  over,  nor  will  he 
ever  come. 

Bronz.  Are  you  snre  of  that? 

Sir  W.  Very  sure. 

Bronz.  Then  keep  it  a  secret ;  don't  tell  her  so  ; 
poor  thing!  it  would  break  her  heart.  She  is 
dotinglv  fond  of  her  father. 

Sir  W.  Ah!  how!— Oh!  110,  she  can  have  no 
remembrance  of  him. 

Bronz.  Not  of  his  person,  perhaps  :  bnt  he  has 
constantly  corresponded  with  her ;  sent  her  pre 
sents,  and  affectionate  letters  :  and  you  know  a 
woman's  heart  is  easily  impressed. 

Sir  W.  I  never  heard  her  mention  her  father. 

Bronz.  Not  to  you  ;  but  to  us,  who  are  kind  to 
her,  she  talks  of  him  continually.  She  cried  bit 
terly,  the  other  day,  when  the  last  ship  came  in, 
and  there  were  no  account  of  him. 

Sir  W.  Did  she,  did  she"?  Ay,  I  suppose  she 
is  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  dead,  and  all  his  for 
tune  lost. 

Bronz.  No;  I  believe  her  affection  for  him  is  to 
tally  unconnected  with  any  interested  views.  I 
have  watched  her  upon  that  head,  and  I  believe 
she  loves  her  father  sincerely. 

Sir  W.  I  believe  it  does  not  matter  whom  she 
loves. 

Bronz.  By-the-by,  she  hates  you. 

Sir  W.  I  thought  so. 

Bronz.  Yes,  you  may  be  satisfied  of  that.  Yes, 
she  even  quarrelled  with  me  the  other  day  for 
speaking  in  your  favour :  you  had  put  her  in  a 
passion,  and  she  said  no  one  that  loved  her  ought 
to  have  any  respect  for  you. 

Sir  W.  I  am  much  obliged  to  her ;  very  much 
obliged  to  her.  Did  she  say  nothing  more? 

Bronz.  Only  thatyon  were  ill-natured,  dogmatic, 
cruel,  and  insolent.  Nothing  more. — And  say 
•what  she  will  against  you,  you  know  you  can  be 
even  with  her. 

Sir  W.  Yes,  I  can  be  even  with  her;  and  I  will 
be  even  with  her. 

Enter  LORD  PRIORY. 

Lord  P.  (To Bronz.)!  have  accepted  this  man's 
apology ;  I  will  not  call  him  to  a  serious  account ; 
but  he  shall  not  escape  every  kind  of  resentment. 
I  am  resolved  to  laugh  at  him  ;  to  turn  the  whole 
affair  into  mirth  and  good  humour ;  at  the  same 
time,  to  gall  him  to  the  heart.  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Mandred  ;  how  do  you  do  this  morning,  Mr.  Man- 
dred? — Let  me  go,  (io  Bronz.)  I  must  joke  with 
him. 

Bronz.  But  neither  your  voice  nor  your  looks 
agree  with  your  words. 

Lord  P.  Mr.  Mandred,  I  did  intend  to  be  angry  ; 
bnt  it  would  give  too  respectable  an  air  to  a  base 
action,  and  so  I  am  come  to  laugh  at  you. 

Enter  LADY  MARY. 

And,  I  am  sure,  you,  Ladjr  Mary,  will  join  even 
me  in  laughing  at  this  man  of  gallantry. 

Lady  M.  Oh !  I  am  absolutely  afraid  to  come 
near  the  Tarquin. 

Sir  W.  You  need  not,  Lady  Mary ;  for  there  can 
be  no  Tarquin  without  a  Lucretia. 

Lord  P.  However,  Mr.  Mandred,  it  is  proper  I 
should  tell  you  I  accept  the  apology  you  have  made ; 
but,  at  the  same  time — 

Sir  W.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord?  I  have 
made  no  apology.  [one  for  you. 

Bronz.  Yes,  yes,  you  have ;  I  called  and  made 


Sir  W.  Made  an  apology  for  me  !  You  have  jost 
gone  one  step  too  far,  then ;  and  I  insist — 

Bronz.  (To  Sir  W.)  I  will,  I  will;  I  will  set 
everything  to  rights.  It  would  be  base  in  me  if  I 
did  not;  and  I  will.  (To  Lord  and  Lady  M.)  Yes, 
Mr.  Mandred,  I  will  retrieve  your  character  at  the 
expense  of  my  own.  I  am  more  able  to  contend 
with  the  frenzy  of  a  jealous  husband  than  yon  are. 

Enter  Miss  DoRRiLLONam/SiR  GEORGE  EVELYN. 
I  am  happy  to  see  you  :  you  are  just  come  in  time  to 
hear  me  clear  the  grave,  the  respectable  character 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Mandred,  and  to  stigmatize  my 
own.  My  lord,  vent  all  your  anger  and  your  satire 
upon  me.  It  was  I,  (pray  believe  me,  I  beg  you 
will,  don't  doubt  my  word,)  it  was  I  who  committed 
the  offence  of  which  my  friend,  the  man  I  respect 
and  reverence,  stands  accused.  It  was  I  who  of 
fended  my  Lady  Priory,  and  then — 

Lord  P.  It  can't  be  :  I  won't  believe  you. 

Lady  M.  But  how  generous  and  noble  in  him  to 
take  it  upon  himself! 

Bronz.  (  To  Sir  W.)  There !  what  can  I  do  more? 
You  see  they  won't  believe  me !  Tell  me  what  I 
can  do  more.  Can  I  do  anything  more?  My  feel 
ings  are  wounded  on  your  account,  more  than  ou 
my  own,  and  compel  me,  though  reluctantly,  to  quit 
the  room.  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  I  am  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most — the 
warmth  of  Mr.  Bronzely's  friendship,  or  the  cold 
ness  of  Mr.  Mandred's  gratitude. 

Lady  M.  Oh  !  if  it  were  not  for  that  happy  stea 
diness  of  feature,  he  could  not  preach  rectitude  of 
conduct  as  he  does.  [youth  ! 

Lord  P.  (To  Sir  W.)   Eloquent  admomsher  of 

Miss  D.  Indeed,  my  rigid  monitor,  I  cannot  but 
express  admiration,  that,  under  those  austere  looks, 
and  that  sullen  brow,  there  still  should  lurk — 

Sir  W.  Have  a  care — don't  proceed — stop  where 
you  are  ;  dare  not  you  complete  a  sentence  that  is 
meant  to  mock  me.  I  have  borne  the  impertinence 
of  this  whole  company  with  patience,  with  contempt ; 
but  dare  you  to  breathe  an  accent  suspicious  of  my 
conduct,  and  I  will  instantly  teach  you  how  to  re 
spect  me,  and  to  shrink  with  horror  from  yourself. 

Lord  P.  What  a  passion  he  is  in  !  Compose  your 
self,  Mr.  Mandred. 

MissD.  I  protest,  Mr.  Mandred — 

Sir  W.  Silence  !  Dare  not  to  address  yourself  to 
me. 

Lady  M.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ?  And  I  vow 
she  looks  awed  by  him.  [his  temper  ! 

Lord  P.  How  strange  that  a  man  can't  command 

Sir  G.  Mr.  Mandred,  permit  me  to  say,  I  have 
ever  wished  to  treat  you  with  respect,  nor  would  I 
be  rash  in  laying  that  wish  aside  ;  yet,  I  must  now 
take  upon  me  to  assure  you,  that  if  you  think  to 
oftend  every  lady  in  this  house  with  impunity,  you 
are  mistaken. 

Sir  W.  Sir  George,  if  you  mean  to  frighten  me 
by  your  threats,  I  laugh  at  you  ;  but  if  your  warmth 
is  really  kindled,  and  by  an  attachment  to  that  un 
worthy  object,  (pointiny  to  MissD.)  I  only  pity  you. 

SirG.  Insufferable!  Instantly  make  an  atonement 
for  what  you  hate  said,  or  expect  the  consequence. 

Sir  W.  And,  pray,  Sir  George,  what  atonement 
does  your  justice  demand? 

Sir  G.  Retract  your  words.  Acknowledge  you 
were  grossly  deceived,  when  you  said  Miss  Dor- 
rillon  was  unworthy. 

Sir  W.  Retract  my  words ! 

Sir  G.  Were  they  not  unjust?  Is  it  a  reproach 
that,  enveloped  in  the  maze  of  fashionable  life,  she 
bas  yet  preserved  her  virtue  unsuspected  ?  That, 
encumbered  with  the  expenses  consequent  to  her 
connexions,  she  has  proudly  disdained,  even  from 
me,  the  honourable  offer  of  pecuniary  aid?  that  her 
fond  hope  still  fixes  on  the  return  of  an  absent  pa 
rent,  whose  blessing  she  impatiently  expects  ?  and 
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that- 1  should  have  watched  her  whole  conduct  with 
an  eye  of  scrutinizing  jealousy,  and  yet  have  only 
beheld  that  which  makes  me  aspire,  as  the  summit 
of  earthly  happiness,  to  become  her  husband? 

Sir  W-  Young  man,  I  admire  your  warmth.  There 
is  much  compassion,  and  benevolence,  and  charity, 
in  sometimes  mistaking  the  vicious  for  the  virtuous  ; 
and  if,  in  the  heat  of  contention,  I  have  said  a  word 
reflecting  on  your  character,  I  am  ready  to  avow 
my  error,  and  before  this  company  to  beg  your 
pardon. 

Sir  G.  That  is  not  enough,  sir ;  you  must  ask 
this  lady's  pardon. 

Sir  W.  Ask  her  pardon!  Though  I  forgive  some 
insults,  I  will  not  this.  Ask  her  pardon  ! 

Miss  D.  Nay,  nay,  Sir  George ;  you  have  no 
business  with  Mr.  Mandred's  quarrels  and  mine. 
Reserve  your  heroic  courage  for  some  nobler  pur 
pose  than  a  poor  woman's  reputation. 

Sir  G.  Point  out  a  nobler,  and  I'll  give  up  this. 

Lady  M.  There  is  none  so  noble  ;  and  I  wish, 
Sir  George,  you  would  undertake  to  vindicate  mine. 

Lord  P.  Come,  Lady  Mary,  let  us  retire,  and 
leave  these  two  irritable  men  to  themselves. 

Lady  M.  Come,  Maria,  let  us  leave  them  alone. 
He'll  teach  Mr.  Mandred  to  be  civil  for  the  future. 

Miss  D.  Dear  madam,  I  would  not  leave  them 
alone  for  the  world. 

Lady  M.  Then,  my  lord,  you  and  I  will ;  they 
have  no  offensive  weapons ;  so  we  may  venture  to 
leave  them. 

Lord  P.  This  comes  of  being  too  warm  in  con 
versation  !  this  comes  of  being  in  a  passion  ! 

[Exeunt  Lord  P.  and  Lady  M. 

Sir  G.  While  there  is  a  female  present,  I  have 
only  to  say — good  morning,  Mr.  Mandred.  (Going.) 

Miss  D.  For  once  I  give  up  my  pride  to  soften 
your's.  Come,  do  not  look  thus  determined.  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Mandred  did  not  mean  to  offend  me  ;  the 
words  he  made  use  of  fell  from  his  lips  by  accident. 

Sir  W.  They  did  not :  I  meant  them ;  I  mean 
them  still,  and  I  repeat  them. 

Miss  D.  (To  Sir  W.)  Now,  how  can  you  be  so 
provoking  1  Nay,  hold,  Sir  George;  (he  offers  to 
go)  you  shall  not  go  away  with  that  frowning  brow. 
Nor  you,  with  your's.  (To  Sir  W.)  Come,  shake 
hands,  for  my  sake.  Now,  as  I  live,  Sir  George, 
Mr.  Mandred's  hand  feels  warmer  and  kinder  than 
your's;  he  tries  to  draw  it  back,  but  he  has  not 
the  heart.  Thou  art  a  strange  personage  !  thou  wilt 
not  suffer  me  either  to  praise  or  to  dispraise  thee. 
Come,  Sir  George,  make  up  this  difference  ;  for  if 
you  were  to  fight,  and  Mr.  Mandred  were  to  fall — 

Sir  W.  What  then  1  [man." 

Miss  D.  Why,  "I  could  better  spare  a  better 

Sir  W.  How ! 

Miss  D.  I  see  you  are  both  sullen,  both  obsti 
nate,  and  I  have  but  one  resource.  Sir  George,  if 
you  aspire  to  my  hand,  dare  not  to  lift  your's  against 
Mr.  Mandred.  He  and  I  profess  to  be  enemies ; 
but,  if  I  may  judge  of  his  feelings  by  my  own,  we 
have  but  passing  enmities.  I  bear  him  no  malice, 
nor  he  me,  I  dare  be  sworn.  Therefore,  sir,  lift 
but  your  arm  against  him,  or  insult  him  with  another 
word,  and  our  intercourse  is  for  ever  at  an  end.  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  Why,  is  it  in  the  power  of  one  woman  to 
make  two  men  look  ridiculously? 

Sir  W.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  sir,  whether  you 
and  I  part  friends  or  enemies.  However,  call  on 
me  in  the  way  you  like  best,  and  you  will  find  me 
ready  to  meet  you  either  as  an  enemy,  or  as  a  friend. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV.— SCENE  I.— A  Hall  at  Lord  Priory's. 

Enter  MR.  BRONZELY  and  a  Servant. 
Bronz.  You  are  sure  Lady  Priory  is  at  home  1 
Serv.  Yes,  sir,  and  gave  orders  to  admit  nobody 
but  you. 

Bron.  Has  she  been  some  time  at  home  ? 
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Serv.  Yes,  sir ;  I  dare  say  my  lady  came  from 
Mr.  Norberry's  half  an  hour  ago. 

Bronz.  Waiting  for  me  half  an  hour!  (Aside.) 
Shew  me  to  her  instantly.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  at  Lord  Priory's. 
Enter  MR.  BRONZELY  and  LADY  PRIORY. 

Bronz.  My  dear  Lady  Priory,  how  kind  you  are 
not  to  have  forgotten  your  promise  ! 

Lady  P.  How  was  it  possible  I  should?  I  have 
been  so  anxious  for  the  intelligence  you  have  to 
communicate,  that  it  was  pain  to  wait  till  the  time 
arrived. 

Bronz.  Thus  invited,  encouraged  to  speak,  I  will 
speak  boldly ;  and  I  call  heaven  to  witness,  that 
what  I  am  going  to  say — . 

Lady  P.  No,  stay  a  moment  longer;  don't  tell 
me  just  yet ;  (listening)  for  I  wish  him  to  hear  the 
very  beginning. 

Bronz.  Who  hear  the  very  beginning? 
Enter  LORD  PRIORY. 

Lord  P.  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting,  I  hope. 
My  lawyer  stopped  me  on  business,  or  I  should 
have  been  here  sooner.  My  dear  Mr.  Bronzely,  I 
thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  the  interest  you  take 
in  my  concerns;  and  I  come  prepared  with  proper 
coolness  and  composure  to  hear  the  secret  with 
which  you  are  going  to  entrust  us. 

Bronz.  The  secret!  Yes,  sir.  The  secret  which 
I  was  going  to  disclose  to  my  Lady  Priory.  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  But,  my  lord,  I  am  afraid  it  is  of  too  frivolous 
a  nature  for  jour  attention. 

Lord  P.  I  account  nothing  frivolous  which  con 
cerns  my  wife. 

Bronz.  Certainly,  my  lord,  certainly  not. 

Lord  P.  Besides,  she  told  me  it  was  of  the  ut 
most  importance.  Did  not  you  1 

Lady  P.  He  said  so. 

Bronz.  And  so  it  was  ;  it  was  of  importance  then  ; 
just  at  the  very  time  I  was  first  speaking  to  Lady 
Priory  on  the  subject. 

Lady  P.  You  said  so  but  this  very  moment. 

Lord  P.  Come,  come,  tell  it  immediately  what 
ever  it  is.  Why,  sir,  you  look  as  if  you  were 
ashamed  of  it.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this 1 

Bronz.  To  be  plain,  my  lord,  my  secret  will  dis 
close  the  folly  of  a  person  for  whom  I  have  a  sincere 
regard. 

Lord  P.  No  matter:  let  every  fool  look  like  a 
fool,  and  every  villain  be  known  for  what  he  is. 
Tell  your  story. 

Lady  P.  How  can  you  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure 
you  promised]  You  said  it  would  prevent  every 
future  care. 

Lord  P.  Explain,  sir.  I  begin  to  feel  myself  not 
quite  so  composed  as  I  expected.  You  never,  per 
haps,  saw  me  in  a  passion  :  she  has ;  and  if  you  were 
once  to  see  me  really  angry — 

Bronz.  Then,  my  lord,  I  am  apt  to  be  passionate 
too  ;  and  I  boldly  tell  you,  that  what  I  had  to  reveal, 
though  perfectly  proper,  was  meant  for  Lady  Priory 
alone  to  hear.  I  entreated  your  ladyship  not  to  men 
tion  to  my  lord  that  I  had  anything  to  communicate, 
and  you  gave  me  a  solemn  promise  you  would  not. 

Lady  P.  Upon  my  honour,  during  our  whole  con 
versation  upon  that  subject,  you  never  named  my 
Lord  Priory's  name. 

Bronz.  I  charged  you  to  keep  what  I  had  to  tell 
you  a  profound  secret. 

Lady  P.  Yes ;  but  I  thought  you  understood  I 
could  have  no  secrets  from  my  husband. 

Bronz.  You  promised  no  one  should  know  it  but 

Lady  P.  He  is  myself.  [yourself. 

Lord  P.  How  !  Mr.  Bronzely,  did  you  suppose 
she  and  I  were  two?  Perhaps  you  did,  and  that 
we  wanted  a  third.  Well,  I  quite  forgive  you  for 
your  silly  mistake,  and  laugh  at  you,  ha,  ha,  hat 
as  I  did  at  Mr.  Mandred.  Did  you  suppose,  shv 
we  lived  like  persons  of  fashion  of  the  modern  time? 


$CENE  3.] 
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Did  you  imagine  that  a  \roraan  of  her  character 
could  have  a  wish,  a  desire,  even  a  thought,  a  secret 
from  her  husband  !  [reward  of  tyranny. 

Bronz.  It  is  amazing  to  find  so  much  fidelity  the 

Lady  P.  Sir,  I  speak  with  humility,  I  would  not 
wish  to  give  offence,  but,  to  the  best  of  my  obser 
vation  and  understanding,  your  sex,  in  respect  to 
us,  are  all  tyrants.  I  was  born  to  be  the  slave  of 
some  of  you — I  make  the  choice  to  obey  my  husband. 

Lord  P.  Yes,  Mr.  Bronzely ;  and,  I  believe,  it 
is  more  for  her  happiness  to  be  my  slave,  than  your 
friend;  to  live  in  fear  of  me,  than  in  love  with  you. 
Lady  Priory,  leave  the  room.  [Exit  Lady  P.]  Do 
you  see?  did  you  observe  the  glow  of  truth  and 
candour  which  testifies  that  woman's  faith?  and  do 
you  not  blush  at  having  attempted  it?  Call  me  a 
tyrant!  where  are  the  signs?  Oh!  if  every  mar 
ried  man  would  follow  my  system  in  the  manage 
ment  of  his  wife,  every  impertinent  lover  would  look 
just  as  foolish  as  you." 

Bronz.  This  is  all  boasting,  my  lord;  you  live  111 
continual  fear;  for  (without  meaning  any  offence  to 
Lady  Priory's  honour)  you  know  you  dare  not  trust 
her  for  one  hour,  alone,  with  any  man  under  sixty. 

Lord  P.  I  dare  trust  her  at  any  time  with  a  cox 
comb. 

Bronz.  That  is  declaring  I  am  not  one ;  for  I  am 
certain  you  dare  not  trust  her  alone  with  me. 

Lord  P.  Yes,  with  fifty  such. 

Bronz.  But  not  with  one;  and  you  are  right ;  it 
might  be  dangerous. 

LordP.  No,  it  would  not. 

Bronz.  Yes,  it  would. 

Lord  P.  Have  not  you  had  a  trial? 

Bronz.  But  you  were  present.  You  constantly 
follow  all  her  steps,  watch  all  she  says  and  does.  But 
I  believe  you  are  right,  wives  are  not  to  be  trusted. 

Lord  P.  Mine  is. 

Bronz.  No,  my  dear  Lord  Priory  ;  you  must  first 
become  gentle,  before  you  can  positively  confide  in 
her  affection  ;  before  you  can  trust  her  in  a  house, 
or  in  any  place,  alone. 

LordP.  To  prove  you  are  mistaken,  I'll  instantly 
go  back  to  my  friend  Norberry's,  and  leave  you 
nere  to  tell  her  the  secret  yeu  boasted.  Pay  your 
addresses  to  her,  if  that  is  the  secret;  you  have  my 
free  consent. 

Bronz.  My  dear  friend,  I'll  accept  it. 

LordP.  Ay,  I  see  you  have  hopes  of  supplanting 
me,  by  calling  me  your  friend.  But  can  you  con 
ceive  now  that  she'll  listen  to  you  ? 

Bronz.  You  have  given  me  leave  to  try,  and  can't 
recall  it. 

Lord  P.  But,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  meet  with 
some  terrible  humiliation. 

Bronz.  Either  you  or  I  shall.  [stairs. 

LordP.  I  shall  laugh  to  hear  you  tumbled  down 

Bronz.  You  are  not  to  remain  on  the  watch  here  ; 
you  are  to  return  to  Mr.  Norberry's. 

Lord  P.  Was  that  the  bargain? 

Bronz.  Don't  you  remember?   You  said  so. 

Lord  P«  Well,  if  that  will  give  you  any  satisfac 
tion — 

Bronz.  It  will  give  me  great  satisfaction. 

Lord  P.  Heaven  forgive  me !  but  your  confidence 
makes  me  laugh.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bronz.  And  your's  makes  me  laugh.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Enter  OLIVER. 

LordP.  Ha!  What  brings  you  here,  Oliver? 
Lady  Priory  and  I  are  only  come  home  for  a  few 
hours. 

Oli.  I  know  it,  my  lord.  I  thought,  nevertheless, 
I  might  be  wanted. 

Bronz.  And  so  you  are,  good  Mr.  Oliver.  Your 
lord  desires  you  to  conduct  me  to  your  lady  in  the 
next  room,  and  acquaint  her  it  is  with  his  permis 
sion  I  am  come  to  conclude  the  conversation  whieh 
was  just  now  interrupted.  Is  not  that  right,  my 


lord  ?  Are  not  those  words  exactly  corresponding 
with  your  kind  promise? 

Lord  P.  I  believe  they  are. 

Oli.  I  am  to  take  Mr.  Bronzely  to  my  lady,  and 
tell  her  you  sent  him.  [Exit. 

Bronz.  Now  this  is  perfect  fashion  :  and  while  I 
step  to  Lady  Priory,  do  you  go  and  comfort  my 
intended  wife,  Lady  Mary. 

Lord  P.  I  hate  the  fashion :  and  were  I  not  sure 
yon  would  now  be  received  in  a  very  unfashionable 
manner — 

Bronz.  No  rough  dealings,  I  hope? 

Lord  P.  Oh!  you  begin  to  be  afraid,  do  you? 

Bronz.  No ;  but  I  have  met  with  an  accident  or 
two  lately,  and  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  an 
cient  usages  as  to  know  in  what  manner  a  man  of  my 
pursuits  would  have  been  treated  in  former  times. 

Lord  P.  A  man  of  your  pursuits,  Mr.  Bronzely, 
is  of  a  very  late  date  ;  and  ought  to  be  shamed  out  of 
them  by  a  wife  like  mine. 

Bronz.  Then  we  shall  all  three  be  old-fashioned. 
[Exit,  following  Oliver. 

Lord  P.  I  am  passionate — I  am  precipitate — I 
have  no  command  over  my  temper.  However,  if  a 
man  cannot  govern  himself,  yet  he  will  never  make 
any  very  despicable  figure,  as  long  as  he  knows  how 
to  govern  his  wife.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— An  Apartment  at  Mr.  Norberry's. 
SIR  WILLIAM  DORRILLON  discovered. 

Sir  W.  And  here  is  the  end  of  my  voyage  to 
England!  a  voyage,  which,  for  years,  my  mind  has 
dwelt  on  with  delight.  I  pictured  to  myself  my 
daughter,  grown  to  womanhood,  beautiful!  and  so 
she  is.  Accomplished!  and  so  she  is.  Virtuous! 
and  so  she  is.  Am  I  of  a  discontented  nature,  then, 
that  I  am  not  satisfied?  Am  I  too  nice?  Perhaps 
1  am.  Soothing  thought!  I  will  for  a  moment 
cherish  it,  and  dwell  with  some  little  gratitude  upon 
her  late  anxiety  for  my  safety.  (A  loud  rapping  is 
heard  at  the  door.) 

Enter  Miss  DORRILLON. 

Miss  D.  Oh  !  Mr.  Mandred,  I  beg  your  pardon  ; 
I  did  not  know  this  was  your  apartment.  But  suffer 
me  to  lock  the  door;  and  conceal  me  for  a  moment, 
for  heaven's  sake !  [my  door? 

Sir  W.  What's  the  matter?  Why  have  you  locked 

Miss  D.  I  dare  not  tell  you. 

•Sir  W.  I  insist  upon  knowing. 

Miss  D.  Why,  then,  I  am  pursued  by  a — I  can 
not  name  the  horrid  name. 

Nab.  (Without.)  She  went  into  this  room. 

Miss  D.  (To  Sir  W.)  Go  to  the  door,  and  say  I 

Sir  W.  How !  [did  not. 

Nab.  (  Without.)  Please  to  open  the  door. 

Miss  D.  Threaten  to  beat  him,  if  he  won't  go  away. 

Sir  W.  Give  me  the  key,  and  let  me  see  from 
whom  you  want  to  hide.  Give  me  the  key. 

Miss  D.  I  will  not. 

Sir  W.  Will  not !   Will  not,  when  I  desire  you  ? 

Miss  D.  No  :  since  yon  refuse  me  protection,  I'll 
protect  myself. 

Sir  W.  But  you  had  better  not  have  made  use 
of  that  expression  to  me  ;  you  had  better  not.  Re 
call  it  by  giving  me  the  key. 

Miss  D.  If  1  do,  will  you  let  me  conceal  myself 
behind  that  bookcase,  and  say  I  am  not  here? 

Sir  W.  Utter  a  falsehood? 

Miss  D.  I  would  for  you.  (Knocking.') 

Sir  W.  They  are  breaking  open  the  door.  Give 
me  the  key,  I  command  you. 

MissD.  Command  me!  command  me!  However, 
there  it  is.  ( Gives  it  him.)  And  now,  if  you  are  a 
gentleman,  give  me  up  if  you  dare. 

Sir  W.  If  I  am  a  gentleman  !  Hem,  hem !  If  I 
am  a  gentleman  !  Dares  me,  too ! 

Miss  D.  Yes.  I  have  now  thrown  myself  upon 
your  protection;  and  if  you  deliver  me  to  my  ene- 
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[ACT  IV. 


Sir  W,  What  enemies  1  What  business  have  you 
with  enemies  1 

Miss  D.  Tis  they  have  business  with  me. 

Sir  W.  (To  them  without.}  I  am  coming.  The 
door  shall  be  opened. 

MissD.  Oh!  for  heaven's  sake!  have  pity  on  me. 
They  are  merciless  creditors — I  shall  be  dragged  to 
a  prison.  Do  not  deliver  me  up — I  am  unfortunate 
— I  am  overwhelmed  with  misfortune — have  com 
passion  on  me.  (Kneels.) 

Sir  W.  Don't  kneel  to  me.  I  don't  mean  you  to 
kneel  to  me.  What  makes  you  think  of  kneeling 
to  me  ?  I  must  do  my  duty.  (  Unlocks  the  door.  Miss 
D.  hides  herself.) 

Enter  NABSON. 
What  did  you  want,  sir? 

Nab.  A  lady,  that  I  have  just  this  minute  made 
my  prisoner;  but  she  ran  from  me,  and  locked  her 
self  in  here. 

Sir  W.  Arrested  a  lady ! 

Nab.  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  you  mean  to  deny  her  being 
here,  I  must  make  bold  to  search  the  room. 

Sir  W.  Let  me  look  at  your  credentials.  (Takes 
the  writ.)  "  Elizabeth  Dorrillon  for  six  hundred 
pounds."  Pray,  sir,  is  it  customary  to  have  female 
names  on  pieces  of  paper  of  this  denomination? 

Nab.  Oh  !  yes,  sir,  very  customary.  There  are 
as  many  ladies  who  will  run  into  tradesmen's  books 
as  there  are  gentlemen  ;  and  when  one  goes  to  take 
the  ladies,  they  are  a  thousand  times  more  slippery 
to  catch  than  the  men. 

Sir  W.  Abominable!  Well,  sir,  your  present 
prisoner  shall  not  slip  through  your  hands,  if  I  can 
prevent  it.  I  scorn  to  defend  a  worthless  woman, 
as  much  as  I  should  glory  in  preserving  a  good  one : 
and  I  give  myself  joy  in  being  the  instrument  of 
your  executing  justice.  (He.  leads  MissD.  from  the 
place  where  she  was  concealed.)  What,  do  yon  droop  ? 
Do  you  tremble?  You,  who  at  the  ball  to-night 
would  have  danced  lightly,  though  your  poor  cre 
ditor  had  been  perishing  with  want?  Yon,  who 
never  asked  yourself  if  vour  extravagance  might  not 
send  an  industrious  father  of  a  family  to  prison,  can 
you  feel  on  the  prospect  of  going  thither  yourself? 

Miss  D.  For  what  cause  am  I  the  object  of  your 
perpetual  persecution ! 

Nab.  La!  madam,  the  gentleman  means  to  bail 
you  after  all :  I  can  see  it  by  his  looks. 

Sir  W.  How,  rascal,  dare  you.  suppose,  or  ima 
gine,  or  hint  such  a  thing? 

Miss  D.  That's  right ;  beat  him  out  of  the  house. 

Sir  W.  No,  madam,  he  shall  not  go  out  of  the 
house  without  taking  you  along  with  him.  Punish 
ment  may  effect  in  your  disposition  what  indulgence 
has  no  hope  of  producing.  There  is  your  prisoner  ; 
and  you  may  take  my  word,  that  she  will  not  be  re 
leased  by  me,  or  by  any  one :  and  it  will  be  only 
adding  to  a  debt  she  can  never  pay,  to  take  her  to 
any  place  previous  to  a  prison. 

Nab.  Is  that  true,  my  lady? 

Miss  D.  Very  true.  I  have  but  one  friend — but 
one  relation  in  the  world,  and  he  is  far  away.  (  Weeps) 

Nab.  More's  the  pity. 

Sir  W.  No,  sir,  no  ;  no  pity  at  all ;  for  if  fine 
ladies  had  fewer  friends,  we  should  have  fewer  ex 
amples  of  profligacy. 

Miss  D.  (To  Sir  W.)  I  forgive  you. 

[Exit,  followed  by  Nabson. 

Sir  W.  And,  perhaps,  I  could  forgive  you.  But 
I  must  not.  No,  this  is  justice — this  is  doing  my 
duty — this  is  strength  of  mind — this  is  fortitude, 
fortitude,  fortitude  F 

Enter  LADY  MARY:  an  Officer  following  her. 

Lady  M.  Mr.  Mandred,  Mr.  Mandred — sir — Mr. 
Mandred — sir — I  presume — I  presume,  sir — 

Sir  W.  What,  madam,  what? 

Lady  M.  I  came,  sir,  to  request  a  favour  of  you. 

Sir  W.  So,  it  should  seem,  by  that  novel  deport 
ment. 


Lady  M.  If  you  would  for  onoe  consider  with 
lenity,  the  frailty  incidental  to  a  woman  who  lives  in 
the  gay  world — 

Sir  W.  Well,  madam. 

Lady  M.  How  much  she  is  led  away  by  the  tempt 
ation  of  fine  clothes,  fine  coaches,  and  iine  things. 

Sir  W.  Come,  to  the  business. 

Lady  M.  You  are  rich,  we  all  know,  though  you 
endeavour  to  disguise  the  truth.  [ceed. 

Sir  W.  I  can't  stay  to  hear  you,  if  you  don't  pro- 

Lady  M.  My  request  is,  save  from  the  dreadful 
horrors  of  a  gaol,  a  woman  who  has  no  friend  near 
her  ;  a  woman  who  may  have  inadvertently  offended 
you,  but  who  never — 

Sir  W.  'Tis  in  vain  for  yon  to  plead  on  her  ac 
count  :  she  knows  my  sentiments  upon  her  conduct ; 
she  knows  the  opinion  I  have  formed  of  her ;  and 
you  cannot  prevail  on  me  to  change  it. 

Lady  M.  Do  you  suppose  I  come  to  plead  for  Miss 

Sir  W.  Certainly.  [Dorrillon? 

Lady  M.  No  ;  I  am  pleading  for  myself.  I  am, 
unfortunately,  involved  in  similar  circumstances.  I 
have  a  similar  debt  to  the  self-same  tradesman,  and 
we  are  both  at  present  in  the  self-same  predicament. 

Sir  W.  And  upon  what  pretence  did  you  suppose 
I  would  be  indulgent  to  you,  more  than  to  her? 

Lady  M.  Because  you  have  always  treated  me 
with  less  severity;  and  because  I  overheard  you 
just  now  say,  "you  should  glory  in  delivering  from 
difficulty  a  good  woman." 

Sir  W.  And  so  I  should. 

Lady  M.  How  unlike  the  world ! 

Sir  W.  No :  whatever  the  discontented  may  please 
to  say,  the  world  is  affectionate,  is  generous,  to  the 
good ;  more  especially  to  the  good  of  the  female 
sex;  for  it  is  only  an  exception  to  a  general  rule, 
when  a  good  woman  is  in  pecuniary  distress.  [Exit. 

Enter  LORD  PRIORY,  in  great  agitation. 

Lady  M.  (Observes  Lord  P.  with  attention.)  By 
the  good  humour  you  appear  in,  my  lord,  I  venture 
to  mention  to  yon  my  distresses.  I  know  the  vir 
tues  of  Lady  Priory  make  my  failings  conspicuous ; 
but,  then,  consider  the  different  modes  to  which  we 
have  been  habituated ;  she,  excluded  from  tempta 
tion— 

LordP.  No:  she  shuns  temptation.  Has  she  not 
in  this  very  house  been  compelled  to  make  exer 
tions?  Has  she  not  detected  and  exposed  both  Mr. 
Mandred  and  Mr.  Bronzely  ? 

Lady  M.  Bronzely !  Bronzely !  How  !  (Aside.) 
Another  rival  ? 

LordP.  She  has  not  done  with  him  yet,  I  believe; 
for,  to  tell  the.truth,  he  is  now  with  her  at  my  house 
in  Park-street.  He  taxed  me  with  being  jealous  of 
my  wife  :  to  prove  in  what  contempt  I  held  the  ac 
cusation,  I  left  them  together,  and  bid  him  make 
love  to  her. 

LadyM.  Is  that  possible? 

Lord  P.  I  can't  say  I  would  have  done  so  rash 
an  action  had  I  been  married  to  some  women — to 
you,  for  instance ;  but  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  Lady 
Priory's  safety  :  her  mind,  I  know,  is  secure  ;  and 
I  have  servants  in  the  house  to  protect  her  from 
personal  outrage.  The  only  fear  is,  lest  he  should 
have  received  one  ;  for  'tis  now  near  two  hours  since 
I  came  away,  and  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard 
anything  of  either  of  them.  But  to  your  ladyship's 
concerns. 

Lady  M.  I  am,  at  this  instant,  my  lord,  in  the 
power  of  an  implacable  creditor;  and,  without  a 
friend  who  will  give  bond  for  a  certain  sum,  I  must 
— I  blush  to  name  it — be  taken  to  a  prison. 

LordP.  I  am  not  at.  all  surprised  at  that  circum 
stance,  madam :  but  it  amazes  me  that  you  should 
apply  to  me  for  deliverance.  You  have  a  brother 
in  town  ;  why  not  send  to  him? 

Lady  M.  He  was  my  friend  the  very  last  time  a. 
distress  of  this  kind  befell  me.  (  Weeps.) 


ACT  V.  SCENE  1.] 


AND  MAIDS  AS  THEY  ARE. 


Lord  P.  Ask  Mr.  Norberry. 

Lady  M.  He  was  my  friend  the  time  before. 

Lord  P.  Mr.  Bronzely,  then. 

Lady  M.  And  Bronzely  the  time  before  that. 
Enter  OLIVER. 

Lord  P.  Ah  !  Oliver,  I  am  glad  to  see  yon,  my 
good  fellow.  Ha!  what  have  you  done  with  Mr. 
Bronzely? 

OIL  Nay,  my  lord,  that  I  can't  tell.  I  can't  tell 
what  he  has  done  with  himself.  [house? 

Lord  P.  How  long  has  he  been  gone  from  my 

OK.  He  is  not  gone  yet,  as  I  know  of;  for  none 
of  the  servants  let  him  out. 

Lord  P.  Not  gone!  and  you  can't  tell  where  he  is? 

Oli.  No,  that  we  can't :  we  have  looked  in  every 
room  for  him,  and  can't  find  him  anywhere. 

Lord  P.  Not  find  him!  Oh  !  I  thought  how  it 
would  be  ;  I  thought  he'd  have  some  trick  played 
him.  Where's  your  lady? 

Oli.  That  I  can't  tell,  neither.  "We  have  looked 
in  every  room,  and  can't  find  her. 

Lord  P.  How! 

Oli.  "fis  as  sure  as  I  am  alive.  I  and  the  butler, 
two  footmen,  and  all  the  maids,  have  been  looking 
in  parlours,  chambers,  and  garrets,  every  crick  and 
corner,  and  no  where  can  we  find  either  Mr.  Bronzely 
or  my  lady  ;  but  wherever  they  are,  there's  no  doubt 
but  they  are  together.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Tver. 

Lady  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha !     No  doubt  at  all,  Mr.  Oli- 

Lord  P.  Together!  together!  and  not  in  my 
house!  You  tell  a  falsehood.  I'll  go  myself  and  find 

OK.  You  must  look  sharp,  then.  [them. 

Lord  P.  How  came  you  to  miss  them? 

Oli.  I  chanced  to  go  into  the  next  room,  to  see  if 
there  was  a  proper  fire  to  get  it  well  aired.  I  knew 
I  had  taken  Mr.  Bronzely  to  my  lady  in  the  inner 
room,  and  I  had  heard  them  both  laughing  not  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  ;  but  now,  all  on  a  sudden, 
there  was  neither  laughing  nor  talking,  nor  any  noise 
at  all ;  everything  was  so  quiet,  you  might  have  heard 


Lord  P.  (A  nxiously.)  Well ! 

OH.  And  so  I  thought  to  myself,  thought  I,  I'll 
sit  down  here ;  for  my  lady  will  be  ringing  soon  : 
however,  there  was  no  ringing  for  a  whole  half  hour; 
and  so  then  I  thought  I  would  e'en  rap  at  the  door  ; 
but  nobody  called  "  Come  in."  So  then  I  went  in 
of  my  own  accord  ;  and  there  I  found — 

Lord  P.  What? 

Oli.  Nobody.     Not  a  soul  to  be  seen. 

Lord  P.  Oh  !  she  has  been  playing  Bronzely  some 
trick.  She  has  been  hiding  him  ;  and  in  some  mi 
serable  place,  [him'? 

OK.  But  why  need  she  hide  herself  along  with 
Enter  MR.NoRBERRY. 

Mr.  N.  My  dear  friend,  my  dear  Lord  Priory, 
let  me  speak  with  you  alone.  I  come  upon  business 
that— 

Lord  P.  You  look  pale.  Wliat  is  your  business  ? 
Tell  it  me  at  once. 

Mr.  N.  It  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature — 

Lord  P.  I  know  my  wife  is  with  Mr.  Bronzely; 
I  left  them  together.  I  know  he  is  a  licentious  man  ; 
but  I  know  she  is  an  innocent  woman.  Now,  what 
have  yon  to  tell  me  ? 

Mr.  N.  What  I  have  just  learnt  from  one  of  your 
servants.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  you  left 
them,  they  stole  softly  out  at  the  back  of  your  house, 
ran  to  a  post-chaise  and  four  that  was  in  waiting, 
and  drove  oft' together  at  full  speed. 

Lord  P.  Gone  !  eloped  !  run  away  from  me  !  left 
me !  left  the  tenderest,  kindest,  most  indulgent  hus 
band  that  ever  woman  had ! 

Lady  M.  That  we  can  all  witness. 

Lord  P.  I  was  too  fond  of  her — my  affection 
ruined  her — women  are  ungrateful — I  did  not  exert 
a  husband's  authority — I  was  not  strict  enough — I 
humoured  and  spoiled  her  !  Bless  me !  what  a  thick 
mist  has  come  over  my  eyes  ! 


Lady  M.  No,  my  lord,  it  is  clearing  away. 
Lord  P.  Lead  me  to  my  room. 

[Led  off  by  Mr.  N. ;  Oliver  follows,  crying. 
Lady  M.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Ob  !  how  I  enjoy  this  dis 
tress  !  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

[The  Officer  now  comes  forward;  she  starts 
at  seeing  him,  and  goes  off,  crying  ;  the 
Officer  following  her, 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  at  Mr.  Bronzely' s. 
Enter  Housekeeper  and  Footman. 

House.  Dinner  enough  for  twelve,  and  only  two 
to  sit  down  to  it !  Come  home  without  one  prepa 
ration  ;  not  a  bed  aired,  or  the  furniture  uncovered. 

Foot.  This  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  done  so. 

House.  No  :  but  'tis  always  thus  when  a  woman's 
in  the  case.  Well,  I  do  say  that  my  own  sex  are — • 

Foot.  Hush  !  here  they  are.  Run  away.  [Exeunt. 
Enter  LADY  PRIORY  and  MR.  BRONZELY. 

Lady  P.  Only  twelve  miles  from  London  ? 

Bronz.  No  more,  be  assured. 

Lady  P.  And  yon  avow  that  I  did  not  come  hither 
by  the  commands  of  my  husband,  but  was  deceived 
into  that  belief  by  you? 

Bronz.  Still  it.  was  by  his  commands  your  servant 
introduced  me  to  you; 'and,  upon  an  errand,  which 
I  feared  to  deliver  till  I  arrived  at  a  house  of  my 

Lady  P.  What  is  the  errand?  [own. 

Bronz.  To  tell  you  that  I  love  you. 

Lady  P.  Do  you  assert,  Lord  Priory  sent  you  to 
me  for  this? 

Bronz.  I  assert,  that,  in  triumph  at  your  betray 
ing  to  him  our  private  appointment,  he  gave  me 
leave  to  have  a  second  trial.  If,  then,  y"ou  have  ever 
harboured  one  wish  to  revenge  and  forsake  a  churl 
ish,  ungrateful  partner,  never  return  to  him  more; 
but  remain  with  me. 

Lady  P.  And  what  shall  I  have  gained  by  the 
exchange,  when  you  become  churlish,  when  you 
become  ungrateful?  My  children's  shame,  the 
world's  contempt,  and  your's!  Come,  come  ;  yon 
are  but  jesting,  Mr.  Bronzely.  You  would  not  af 
front  my  little  share  of  common  sense  by  making 
the  serious  offer  of  so  bad  a  bargain.  Come,  own 
the  jest,  and  take  me  home  immediately. 

Bronz.  Is  it  impossible  for  me  to  excite  your 
tenderness? 

Lady  P.  Utterly  impossible. 

Bronz.  I  will,  then,  rouse  yonr  terror. 

Lady  P.  Even  that  I  defy. 

Bronz.  Lady  Priory,  you  are  in  a  lonely  house  of 
mine,  where  I  am  sole  master,  and  all  the  servants 
slaves  to  my  will.  (Lady  P.  sits  down,  and  takes  out 
her  knitting.}  This  composure  is  worse  than  re 
proach  ;  a  woman  who  meant  to  yield  would  be 
outrageous.  By  heaven  !  she  looks  so  respectable  in 
that  employment,  I  am  afraid  to  insult  her.  (Aside.) 
Ah  !  don't  you  fear  me  ? 

Lady  P.  No  :  for  your  fears  will  protect  me  j  I 

ve  no  occasion  for  my  own. 

Bronz.  What  have  I  to  fear? 

Lady  P.  You  fear  to  lounge  no  more  at  routs,  at 
balls,  at  operas,  in  Bond-street;  no  more  to  dance 
in  circles,  chat  in  side-boxes,  or  roar  at  taverns; 
for  you  have  observed  enough  upon  the  events  of 
life  to  know,  that  an  atrocious  offence  like  violence 
to  a  woman,  never  escapes  condign  punishment. 

Bronz.  Oh !  for  once,  let  your  mind  be  feminine 
as  your  person  !  hear  the  vows — 

Lady  P.  Ah  I  did  not  I  tell  you,  you  were  afraid? 
'Tis  you  who  are  afraid  of  me.  Come,  you  are 
ashamed,  too ;  I  see  you  are,  and  I  pardon  you. 
In  requital,  suffer  me  to  return  home  immediately. 
How  !  Are  not  you  ashamed  of  yourself? 

Bronz.  I  was  not  this  moment;  but  now  you 
mention  it,  I  think  I  am.  [home. 

Lady  P.  Repent  your  folly,  then,  and  take  me 

Bronz.  Can  you  wish  to  go  back  to  the  man  who 
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has  made  this  trial  of  your  fidelity,  and  not  resent 
his  conduct? 

Lady  P.  Most  assuredly  I  wish  to  return.  But 
if  you  deliver  me  safe,  perfectly  safe  from  farther 
insult,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  not  to  shew  some 
resentment  to  Lord  Priory. 

Bronz.  Why  only  in  that  case? 

Lady  P.  Because,  only  in  that  case,  you  will 
make  an  impression  on  my  heart ;  and  I  will  resent 
his  having  exposed  me  to  such  a  temptation. 

Bronz.  Oh!  I'll  take  you  home  directly — this 
moment.  I  make  an  impression  on  your  heart ! 
William!  (Calling.}  I'll  take  you  home  directly. 
Here,  John,  Thomas,  William!  (Calling.)  But, 
upon  my  life,  it  will  be  a  hard  task — I  cannot  do  it 
— I  am  afraid — I  am  afraid  I  cannot.  Besides,  what 
are  we  to  say  when  we  go  back?  No  matter  what, 
so  you  will  but  think  kindly  of  me.  [Enter  a  Ser 
vant.']  Order  the  horses  to  be  put  to  the  chaise ;  I 
am  going  back  to  London  immediately. 

Serv.  The  chaise  is  ready  now,  sir  ;  for  the  post 
boy  was  going  bank  without  unharnesshighishorses. 

Bronz.  Then  tell  him  he  must  perform  his  journey 
in  half-an-hour.  If  he  is  a  moment  longer,  my  re 
solution  will  stop  on  the  road.  [Exit  Serv.]  I  feel 
my  good  designs  stealing  away  already  :  now  they 
are  flying  rapidly.  Please  to  look  another  way ;  I 
shall  certainly  recant  if  I  see  you.  (Going.)  And, 
now,  should  I  have  the  resolution  to  take  you 
straight  to  your  husband,  you  will  have  made  a 
more  contemptible  figure  of  me  by  this  last  trick, 
than  by  any  one  you  have  played  me.  [Exeunt. 

Bronz.  (Without.)  Tell  the  post-boy  he  need  not 
wait:  I  have  changed  my  mind;  I  sha'n't  go  to 
London  to-night. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  a  Prison. 

Enter  Miss  DORRILLON  and  MR.  NORBERRY. 

Mr.  N.  You  ought  to  have  known  it  was  in  vain  to 
send  for  me.  Have  not  I  repeatedly  declared,  that  till 
I  heard  from  your  father,  you  should  receive  nothing 
more  from  me  than  a  bare  subsistence?  I  promise 
to  allow  you  thus  much,  even  in  this  miserable 
place  ;  but  do  not  indulge  a  hope  that  I  can  release 
you  from  it.  (Going,  returns.)  I  forgot  to  mention, 
that  Mr.  Mandred  goes  on  board  to-morrow  for 
India;  and,  little  as  you  may  think  of  his  sensi 
bility,  he  seems  concerned  at  the  thought  of  quitting 
England  without  just  bidding  you  farewell.  He 
came  with  me  hither;  shall  I  send  him  up? 

Miss  D.  Oh  !  no :  for  heaven's  sake !  deliver  me 
from  his  asperity,  as  you  would  save  me  from  dis 
traction. 

Mr.  2V.  Nay,  'tis  for  the  last  time;  you  had  bet 
ter  see  him.  You  may  be  sorry,  perhaps,  you  did 
not,  when  he  is  gone. 

Miss  D.  No,  no;  I  sha'n't  be  sorry.  Go,  and 
excuse  me ;  go  and  prevent  his  coming.  I  cannot 
see  him.  [Exit  Mr.  7v.]  This  would  be  aggravation 
of  punishment,  to  shut  me  in  a  prison,  and  yet  not 
shelter  me  from  the  insults  of  the  world. 

Enter  SIR  WILLIAM  DORRILLON. 

Sir  W.  I  know  you  have  desired  not  to  be  trou 
bled  with  my  visit ;  and  I  come  with  all  humility. 
I  do  not  come,  be  assured,  to  reproach  you. 

Miss  D.  Unexpected  mercy ! 

Sir  W.  No  ;  though  I  have  watched  your  course 
with  anger,  yet  I  do  not  behold  its  end  with  triumph. 

Miss  D.  It  is  not  to  your  honour  that  you  think 
it  necessary  to  give  this  statement  of  your  mind. 

Sir  W.  May  be  so  ;  but  I  never  boasted  of  per 
fection,  though  I  can  boast  of  grief  that  I  am  so  far 
beneath  it.  I  can  boast,  too,  that  though  I  fre 
quently  give  offence  to  others,  I  could  never  part 
with  any  one  for  ever,  (as  I  now  shall  with  you,) 
without  endeavouring  to  make  some  atonement. 

Miss  D.  You  acknowledge,  then,  your  cruelty 
tpme? 


Sir  W.  I  acknowledge  I  have  taken  upon  me  to 
advise,  beyond  the  liberty  allowed  by  custom,  to 
one  who  has  no  apparent  interest  or  authority.  But, 
not  to  repeat  what  has  passed,  I  come,  with  the 
approbation  of  your  friend,  Mr.  Norberry,  to  make 
a  proposal  to  you  for  the  future.  (  They  sit.) 

Miss  D.  \\  hat  proposal  ?  what  is  it  ? 

Sir  W.  Mr.  Norberry  will  not  give  either  his  money 
or  his  word  to  release  you  ;  but  as  I  am  rich,  have 
lost  my  only  child,  and  wish  to  do  some  good  with 
my  fortune,  I  will  instantly  lay  down  the  money  of 
which  you  are  in  want,  upon  certain  conditions. 

Miss  D.  Do  I  hear  right  1  Is  it  possible  I  can 
find  a  friend  in  you  1  a  friend  to  relieve  me  from  the 
depth  of  misery  1  Oh  !  Mr.  Mandred  ! 

Sir  W.  Before  you  return  thanks,  hear  the  con 
ditions  on  which  I  make  the  offer. 

Miss  D.  Any  conditions — what  you  please. 

Sir  W.  You  must  promise,  never,  never  to  return 
to  your  former  follies  and  extravagances.  Do  you 
hesitate?  Do  you  refuse?  Won't  you  promise? 

Miss  D.  I  would,  willingly,  but  for  one  reason* 

Sir  W.  And  what  is  that? 

Miss  D.  The  fear  I  should  not  keep  my  word. 

Sir  W.  You  will,  if  your  fear  be  real. 

Miss  Z>.  It  is  real ;  it  is  even  so  great,  that  I 
have  no  hope. 

Sir  W.  You  refuse  my  offer,  then,  and  dismiss  me? 

Miss  D.  With  much  reluctance.  But  I  cannot, 
indeed  I  cannot  make  a  promise,  unless  I  were  to 
feel  my  heart  wholly  subdued,  and  my  mind  entirely 
convinced  that  I  should  never  break  it.  Sir,  I  am 
most  sincerely  obliged  to  you  for  the  good,  which, 
I  am  sure,  j-ou  designed  me ;  but  do  not  tempt  me 
with  the  proposal  again ;  do  not  place  me  in  a  situ 
ation  that  might  add  to  all  my  other  afflictions,  the 
remorse  of  having  deceived  you. 

Sir  W.  Well,  I  will  dispense  with  this  condition  ; 
but  there  is  another  I  must  substitute  in  its  stead. 
Resolve  to  pass  the  remainder  of  your  life,  some 
few  ensuing  years,  at  least,  in  the  country.  Do  you 
start  at  that? 

Miss  D.  I  do  not  love  the  country  ;  I  am  alwavs 
miserable  while  I  am  from  London.  Besides,  there 
are  no  follies  or  extravagances  in  the  country.  Dear 
sir,  this  is  giving  me  up  the  first  condition,  and 
then  forcing  me  to  keep  it. 

Sir  W.  There,  madam,  I  scorn  to  hold  out  hopes, 
and  then  destroy  them.  There  is  a  thousand  pounds, 
free  of  all  conditions  ;  extricate  yourself  from  this 
situation,  and  be  your  own  mistress  to  return  it 
when  yon  please.  (Going.) 

MissD.  Oh  !  my  benefactor,  bid  me  farewell  at 
parting  :  do  not  leave  me  in  anger. 

Sir  W.  How !  will  you  dictate  terms  to  me,  while 
you  reject  all  mine? 

Miss  D.  Then  only  suffer  me  to  express  my  gra 
titude— 

Sir  W.  I  will  not  hear  you.  (Going.) 

Miss  D.  Then  hear  me  on  another  subject :  a 
subject  of  much  importance ;  indeed  it  is. 

Sir  W.  Well! 

Miss  D.  You  are  going  to  India  immediately:  it 
is  possible  that  there,  or  at  some  place  you  will  stop 
at  on  your  way,  you  may  meet  with  my  father. 

Sir~W.  Well! 

Miss  D.  You  have  heard  that  I  have  expected 
him  home  for  some  time  past,  and  that  I  still  live 
in  hopes — 

Sir  W.  Well ! 

Miss  D.  If  you  should  see  him,  and  be  in  his 
company,  don't  mention  me. 

Sir  W.  Not  mention  you  ? 

Miss  D.  At  least,  not  my  indiscretions.  Oh  !  I 
should  die  if  I  thought  he  would  ever  know  of  them. 

Sir  W.  Do  you  think  he  would  not  discover  them 
himself,  should  he  ever  see  you  ? 

Miss  D.  But  he  would  not  discover  them  all  at 
once }  I  should  be  on  my  guard  when  he  first  came. 
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My  ill  habits  would  steal  on  him  progressively,  and 
not  be  half  so  shocking  as  if  you  were  to  vociferate 
them  all  in  a  breath. 

Sir  W.  To  put  you  out  of  apprehension  at  once, 
your  father  is  not  coming  home  ;  nor  will  he  ever 
return  to  his  own  country.^ 

Miss  D.  You  seem  to  speak  from  certain  know 
ledge.  Oh,  heavens!  is  he  not  living? 

Sir  W.  Yes,  living,  but  under  severe  affliction  ; 
fortune  has  changed,  and  all  his  hopes  are  blasted. 

MissD.  Fortune  changed  !  in  poverty?  my  father 
in  poverty?  (Weeping.)  Oh  !  sir,  excuse  what  may, 
perhaps,  appear  an  ill  compliment  to  your  bounty ; 
but  to  me,  the  greatest  reverence  I  can  pay  to  it. 
You  are  going  to  that  part  of  the  world  where  he 
is;  take  this  precious  gift  back;  search  out  my  fa 
ther,  and  let  him  be  the  object  of  your  beneficence. 
I  shall  be  happy  in  this  prison,  indeed  I  shall,  so  I 
can  but  give  a  momentary  relief  to  my  dear,  dear 
father.  You  weep  !  This  present,  perhaps,  would  be 
but  a  poor  alleviation  of  his  sufferings  ;  perhaps  he 
is  in  sickness,  or  a  prisoner.  Oh  !  if  he  is,  release 
me  instantly,  and  take  me  with  you  to  the  place  of 
his  confinement. 

Sir  W.  What,  quit  the  joys  of  London  ? 

Miss  D.  On  such  an  errand  I  would  quit  them 
alt  without  a  sigh  :  and  here  I  make  a  solemn  pro 
mise  to  you — (Kneels.) 

Sir  W.  Hold !  you  may  wish  to  break  it. 

Miss  D.  Never!     Exact  what  vow  you  will  on 
this  occasion,  I  will  make  and  keep  it. 
Enter  MR.  NORBERRY. 

Oh !  Mr.  Norberry,  he  has  been  telling  me  such 
things  of  my  father. 

Mr.  N.  Has  he !  then  kneel  again  ;  call  him  by 
that  name,  and  implore  him  not  to  disown  you  for 
his  child. 

Miss  D.  Good  heaven !  I  dare  not — I  dare  not 
do  as  you  require.  (She  faints.) 

Sir  W.  (Going  to  her.)  My  daughter !  my  child  ! 

Mr.  N.  At  those  names  she  revives.  (She  raises 
her  head.)  Come,  let  us  quit  this  wretched  place  ; 
she  will  be  better  then.  My  carriage  is  at  the  door. 
You  will  follow  us.  [Exit,  leading  Miss  D. 

Sir  W.  Follow  you  !     Yes  ;  and  I  perceive  that, 

in  spite  of  philosophy  Justice,  or  resolution,  I  could 

follow  you  all  the  world  over.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  the  Prison. 

LADY  MARY  RAFFLE  discovered. 

Lady  M.  Provoking !  not  an  answer  to  one  of  my 
pathetic  letters  !  nor  a  creature  to  come  and  condole 
with  me!  Oh  !  that  I  could  but  regain  my  liberty 
before  my  disgrace  is  announced  in  the  public 
prints !  I  could  then  boldly  contradict  every  para 
graph  that  asserted  it,  by  "We  have  authority  to 
say,  no  such  event  ever  took  place." 

Enter  a  Man  belonging  to  the  prison. 

Man.  One  Sir  George  Evelyn  is  here,  madam ; 
he  will  not  name  your  name,  because  it  sha'n't  be 
made  public ;  but  he  desires  you  will  permit  him  to 
come  and  speak  a  few  words  to  you,  provided  you 
are  the  young  lady  from  Grosvenor-street,  with 
whom  he  has  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted. 

Lady  M.  Yes,  yes ;  I  am  the  young  lady  from 
Grosvenor-street :  my  compliments  to  Sir  George  ; 
I  am  that  lady ;  intimately  acquainted  with  him ; 
and  entreat  he  will  walk  up.  [Exit  the  Man.]  This 
is  a  most  fortunate  incident  in  my  tragedy.  Sir 
George,  no  doubt,  takes  me  for  Miss  Dorrillon ; 
yet,  1  am  sure  he  is  too  much  the  man  of  gallantry 
and  good  breeding  to  leave  me  in  this  place,  although 
he  visits  me  by  mistake. 

Enter  SIR  GEORGE  EVELYN. 
Sir  G.  (Speaking  as  he  enters.)  Madam,  you  are 
free;  the  doors  of  the  prison  are  open;  my  word  is 
passed  for  the — (Looks  around,  and  expresses  sur 
prise.) 


Lady  M.  Sir  George,  I  am  under  the  most  infi 
nite  obligation.  Words  are  too  poor  to  convey  the 
sense  I  have  of  this  act  of  friendship  ;  but,  I  trust, 
my  gratitude  will  for  ever — 

Sir  G.  Madam,  really,  I  ought  to  apologize  for 
the  liberty  I  have  taken. 

Lady  M.  No  liberty  at  all.  Sir  George  ;  at  least, 
no  apology  is  necessary.  I  insist  on  hearing  no 
excuses.  A  virtuous  action  requires  no  preface,  no 
prologue,  no  ceremony  :  and,  surely,  if  one  action 
be  more  noble  and  generous  than  another,  it  must 
be  that  one,  where  an  act  of  benevolence  is  con 
ferred,  and  the  object,  an  object  of  total  indifference 
to  the  liberal  benefactor.  Generous  man1,  good 
evening.  Call  me  a  coach.  (Going.) 

Sir  G.  Stay,  madam  :  I  beg  leave  to  say — 

Lady  M.  Not  a  word :  I  won't  hear  a  word  :  my 
thanks  shall  drown  whatever  you  have  to  say. 

Re-enter  the  Man. 

Sir  G.  Pray,  sir,  did  not  you  tell  me  you  had  a 
very  young  lady  under  your  care? 

Man.  Yes,  sir,  so  I  had ;  but  she,  it  seems,  has 
just  been  released,  and  is  gone  away  with  the  gen 
tleman  who  paid  the  debt. 

Lady  M.  Do  you  mean  Miss  Dorrillon. 

Man.  I  mean  the  other  lady  from  Grosvenor- 
street. 

Sir  G.  Who  can  have  released  her? 

Lady  M.  Some  friend  of  mine,  I  dare  say,  by 
mistake.  Well,  if  it  is  so,  she  is  extremely  wel 
come  to  the  good  fortune  which  was  designed  for 
me.  For  my  part,  I  could  not  submit  to  an  obli 
gation  from  every  one — scarcely  from  any  one — and 
from  no  one  with  so  little  regret  as  I  submit  to  it 
from  Sir  George  Evelyn.  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  Distraction !  the  first  disappointment  is 
nothing  to  this  second  :  to  the  reflection  that  Miss 
Dorrillon  has  been  set  at  liberty  by  any  man  on  earth 
except  myself.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— An  Apartment  at  Mr.  Norberry's. 
Enter  LORD  PRIORY. 

Lord  P.  What  a  situation  is  mine  !  I  cannot  bear 
solitude,  and  am  ashamed  to  see  company.  I  can 
not  bear  to  think  on  the  ungrateful  woman,  and  yet 
I  can  think  of  nothing  else.  It  was  her  conduct 
which  I  imagined  had  alone  charmed  me ;  but  I 
perceive  her  power  over  my  heart,  though  that  con 
duct  is  changed  ! 

Enter  MR.  NORBERRY,  SIR  WILLIAM  DOR 
RILLON,  and  Miss  DORRILLON. 

Mr.  AT.  My  dear  Lord  Priory,  exert  your  spirits 
to  receive  and  congratulate  a  friend  of  mine  :  Sir 
William  Dorrillon,  (presenting  him)  father  to  this 
young  woman,  whose  failings  he  has  endeavoured 
to  correct  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Mandred. 

Sir  W.  And  with  that  fictitious  name,  I  hope  to 
disburthen  myself  of  the  imputation  of  having  ever 
offered  an  affront  to  my  Lord  Priory.  (Sir  W.  and 
Lord  P.  talk  aside.) 

Enter  SIR  GEORGE  EVELYN. 

Sir  G.  Is  it  possible  what  I  have  heard  is  true? 
Was  it  Mr.  Mandred  who  has  restored  Miss  Dor 
rillon  to  the  protection  of  Mr.  Norberry  ? 

Sir  W.  (Coming  forward.)  No,  Sir  George;  I 
have  now  taken  her  under  my  own  protection. 

Sir  G.  By  what  title,  sir? 

Sir  W.  A  very  tender  one  :  don't  be  alarmed  ;  I 
am  her  father. 

Sir  G.  Sir  William  Dorrillon  !  (They  talk  apart.) 

Enter  LADY  MARY  RAFFLE. 
Lady  M.  Has  there  been  any  intelligence  of  my 
Lady  Priory  yet?  (Sees  Miss  D.)  My  dear  Dorril 
lon,  a  lover  of  yonr's  has  done  the  civilest  thing  by 
me  ! — As  I  live,  here  he  is.     How  do  you  do,  Sir 
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George?  I  suppose  you  hare  all  heard  the  news  of 
Bronzely  running  away  with — 

Miss  D.  Hash !  Lord  Priory  is  here. 

Lady  M.  Oh  !  he  knows  it ;  and  it  is  not  improper 
to  remind  him  of  it ;  it  will  teach  him  humility. 

.Lord  P.  I  am  bumble,  Lady  Mary ;  and  own  I 
have  had  a  better  opinion  of  your  sex  than  I  ought 
to  have  had. 

Lady  M.  You  mean,  of  your  management  of  us; 
of  your  instructions,  restrictions,  and  corrections. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Lady  Priory  and  Mr.  Bronzely. 

LadyM.  What  of  them  1 

Serv.  They  are  here.  [Exit. 

Lord  P.  I  said  she'd  preserve  her  fidelity.  Did 
not  I  always  say  so?  Have  I  wavered  once?  Did 
I  not  always  tell  you  that  she  was  only  making 
game  of  Bronzely  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you  all  so  ? 

Enter  MR.  BRONZELY  and  LADY  PRIORY. 

Bronz.  Then,  indeed,  my  lord,  you  said  truly ; 
for  I  return  the  arrantest  blockhead — 

Lord  P.  I  always  said  you  would.  But  how  is 
it?  Where  have  you  been?  What  occasion  for  a 
post-chaise?  Instantly  explain,  or  I  shall  forfeit 
that  dignity  of  a  husband  to  which,  in  these 
degenerate  times,  I  have  almost  an  exclusive 
right. 

Bronz.  To  reinstate  you,  my  lord,  in  those  ho 
nours,  I  accompany  Lady  Priory ;  and  beg  public 
pardon  for  the  opinion  I  once  publicly  professed  of 
your  want  of  influence  over  her  affections. 

Lord  P.  Do  you  hear?  do  you  all  hear?  Lady 
Mary,  do  you  hear? 

Bronz.  Taking  advantage  of  your  permission  to 
call  on  her,  by  stratagem,  I  induced  her  to  quit 
your  house,  lest  restraint  might  there  act  as  my 
enemy.  But  your  authority,  your  prerogative,  your 
honour,  attached  to  her  under  my  roof.  She  has  held 
those  rights  sacred,  and  compelled  even  me  to  re 
vere  them. 

Lord  P.  Do  you  all  hear?  I  was  sore  it  would 
turn  out  so. 

Lady  M.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  the 
gallant's  word  taken  for  a  woman's  honour. 

Lord  P.  I  will  take  her  own  word ;  the  tongue 
which  for  eleven  years  has  never  in  the  slightest 
instance  deceived  me,  I  will  believe  upon  all  occa 
sions.  My  dear  wife,  boldly  pronounce  before  this 
company  that  you  return  to  me  with  the  same  af 
fection  and  respect,  and  the  self-same  contempt  for 
this  man  (to  Bronzely)  you  ever  had. 

Lady  M.  She  makes  no  answer. 

Lord  P.  Hush,  hush  !  She  is  going  to  speak. — 
Why,  why  don't  you  speak  ? 

Lady  P.  Because  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 

LadyM,  Hear,  hear,  hear!  do  you  all  hear  ? 

Lord  P.  Can  you  be  at  a  loss  to  declare  you  hate 
Mr.  Bronzely  ? 

Lady  P.  I  do  not  hate  him. 

Lady  M.  I  was  sure  it  would  turn  out  so. 

Lord  P.  Can  you  be  at  a  loss  to  say  you  love 
me? 

Lady  M.  She  is  at  a  loss. 

Lord  P.  How  !  Don't  you  fear  me? 

Lady  P.  Yes. 

Lady  M.  She  speaks  plainly  to  that  question. 


Lord  P.  You  know  I  love  truth  ;  speak  plainly 
to  all  their  curiosity  requires. 

Lady  P.  Since  you  command  it,  then,  my  lord, 
I  confess  that  Mr.  Bronzely's  conduct  towards  me, 
has  caused  a  kind  of  sentiment  in  my  heart — 

Lord  P.  Ah!   What? 

Lady  M.  You  must  believe  her,  she  has  told 
you  truth  for  eleven  years. 

Lady  P.  A  sensation  which — 

Lord  P.  Stop!  any  truth  but  this  I  could  have 
borne.  Reflect  on  what  you  are  saying ;  consider 
what  you  are  doing.  Are  these  your  primitive 
manners? 

Lady  P.  I  should  have  continued  those  manners, 
had  I  known  none  but  primitive  men.  But  to  pre 
serve  ancient  austerity,  while,  by  my  husband's 
consent,  I  am  assailed  by  modern  gallantry,  would 
be  the  task  of  a  Stoic,  and  not  of  his  female  slave. 

Lady  M.  Do  you  hear  ?  Do  you  all  hear  ?  My 
lord,  do  you  hear? 

Lord  P.  I  do,  I  do  ;  and,  though  the  sound  dis 
tracts  me,  I  cannot  doubt  her  word. 

Lady  P.  It  gives  me  excessive  joy  to  hear  you 
say  so  ;  because  you  will  not  then  doubt  me  when 
I  add,  that  gratitude,  for  his  restoring  me  so  soon 
to  you,  is  the  only  sentiment  he  has  inspired. 

Lord  P.  Then  my  management  of  a  wife  is  right, 
after  all. 

Mr.  N.  Mr.  Bronzely,  as  your  present  behaviour 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  atoned  for  your  former  ac 
tions,  I  will  introduce  to  jour  acquaintance,  my 
friend  Sir  William  Dorrillon. 

Bronz.  Mandred,  Sir  William  Dorrillon  ! 

Sir  W.  And  considering,  sir,  that  upon  one  or 
two  occasions  I  have  been  honoured  with  your  con 
fidence,  you  will  not  be  surprised,  if  the  first  com 
mand  I  lay  upon  my  daughter,  is,  to  take  refuge 
from  your  pursuits,  in  the  protection  of  Sir  George 
Evelyn. 

Sir  G.  And  may  I  hope,  Maria? 

Miss  D.  No  ;  I  will  instantly  put  an  end  to  all 
your  hopes. 

Sir  G.  How ! 

Sir  W.  By  raising  you  to  the  summit  of  your 
wishes.  Alarmed  at  my  severity,  she  has  owned 
her  readiness  to  become  the  subject  of  a  milder  go 
vernment.  , 

Sir  G.  She  shall  never  repine  at  the  election  she 
has  made. 

Lord  P.  But,  Sir  George,  if  you  are  a  prudent 
man,  you  will  fix  your  eyes  on  my  little  domestic 
state,  and  guard  against  a  rebellion. 

Lady  P.  Not  the  rigour  of  its  laws  has  ever  in 
duced  me  to  wish  them  abolished. 

Bronz.  (To  Lady  P.)  Dear  lady,  you  have  made 
me  think  with  reverence  on  the  matrimonial  com 
pact  ;  and  I  demand  of  you,  Lady  Mary,  if,  in 
consequence  of  former  overtures,  I  should  estab 
lish  a  legal  authority  over  you,  and  become  your 
chief  magistrate,  would  you  submit  to  the  same 
control  to  which  Lady  Priory  submits  ? 

Lady  M.  Any  control,  rather  than  have  no  chief 
magistrate  at  all. 

Sir  G.  (To  Miss  D.)  And  what  do  you  say  to 
this  ? 

Miss  D.  Simply  one  sentence: — a  maid  of  the 
present  day  shall  become  a  wife  like  those  of  former 
times.  [Exeunt* 
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ACT  I.— SCENE  I.— A  Hall  in  Lord  Abberville's 

house.     Flourish  of  French  horns. 

Enter  COLIN  MACLEOD. 

Colin.  Hoot!  fellows,  hand  your  bonds  :  pack  up 
your  d — d  clarinets,  and  gang  your  gait  for  a  pair 
of  lubberly  minstrels  as  you  are.  An  you  could 
hondle  the  bagpipe  instead,  I  would  na'  say  you 
nay  :  ah  !  'tis  an  auncient  instrument  of  great  melo 
dy,  and  has  whastled  many  a  braw  lad  to  his  grave  ; 
but  your  holyday  horns,  there  are  fit  only  to  play  to 
a  drunken  city  barge,  on  a  swan-hopping  party  up 
the  Thames.  [Enter  LA  JEUNESSE.] 

LaJeu.  Fidon,  Monsieur  Colin,  for  why  you  have 
send  away  the  horns!  It  is  very  much  the  ton  in 
this  country  for  the  fine  gentlemens  to  have  the 
horns  :  upon  my  vord,  my  lord  this  day  give  grand 
entertainment  to  very  grand  company  ;  tous  les  ma 
caroni  below  stairs,  et  toute  la  coterie  above.  Hark ! 
who  vait  dere?  My  lord  ring  his  bell.  Voila,  Mon 
sieur  Colin,  dere  is  all  the  company  going  to  the 
tea-room. 

Colin.  (Looking  out.)  Now  the  de'il  burst  the 
weams  of  you  altogether,  say  I,  for  a  pack  of  lo 
custs  ;  a  cow  in  a  clover-field  has  more  moderation 
than  the  best  among  you  ;  had  my  Lord  Abberville 
the  wealth  of  Glasgow,  you'd  swallow  it  all  down 
before  you  gee'd  over. 

LaJeu.  Ah,barbare!  Here  come  my  lord.  [Exit. 
Entar  LORD  ABBERVILLE. 

Lord  A.  Colin,  see  that  covers  are  laid  for  four- 
and-twenty,  and  supper  served,  at  twelve,  in  the 
great  eating-parlour. 

Colin.  Ecod!  my  lord,  had  you  kenn'd  the  mess  of 
cakes  and  sweeties  that  was  bonded  up  amongst 
'em  just  now,  you  would  na'  think  there  could  be 
tnuckle  need  of  supper  this  night. 

Lord  A.  What,  fellow,  would  you  have  me  starve 
my  guests'?  [you- 

Colin.  Troth,  an  you  don't,  they'll  go  nigh  to  starve 

Lord  A.  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  this,  Colin  Mac- 
i  «od  '}  I  took  you  for  my  servant,  not  for  my  adviser. 


Colin.  Right,  mylord,  you  did  ;  butif  byadvising 
I  can  serve  you,  where's  the  breach  of  duty?  [Exit. 

Lord  A.  What  a  highland  savage  it  is !  My  father, 
indeed,  made  use  of  him  to  pay  the  servants'  wages, 
and  post  the  tradesmen's  accounts;  as  I  never  do 
either,  I  wish  somebody  else  had  him  that  does. 
Enter  MORTIMER. 

Mort.  "  Is  this  a  dinner,  this  a  genial  room? 
This  is  a  temple  and  a  hetacomb." 

Lord  A.  What,  quoting,  Mortimer,  and  satire 
too  ?  I  thought  you  need  not  go  abroad  for  that. 

Mort .  True ;  therefore,  I'm  returning  home.  'Good 
night  to  you. 

Lord  A.  What,  on  the  wing  so  soon!  With  so 
much  company,  can  my  philosopher  want  food  to 
feast  his  spleen  upon? 

Mort.  Food  !  I  revolt  against  the  name;  no  Bra- 
min  oould  abominate  your  fleshly  meal  more  than  I 
do;  why,  Hirtius  and  Apicius  would  have  blushed 
for  it:  Mark  Antony,  who  roasted  eight  whole  boars 
for  supper,  never  massacred  more  at  a  meal  than 
you  have  done. 

Lord  A.  A  truce,  good  cynic:  pr'ylhee,  now,  get 
thee  up  stairs,  and  take  my  place;  the  ladies  will 
be  glad  of  you  at  cards. 

Mort.  Me  at  cards !  Me  at  a  quadrille-table ! 
Pent  in  with  fuzzing  dowagers,  gossiping  old  maids, 
and  yellow  admirals  :  'sdeath  !  my  Lord  Abberville, 
you  must  excuse  me.  [art  a  traitor  to  society. 

Lord  A.  Out  on  thee,  unconformable  being !  thou. 

Mort.  Do  you  call  that  society? 

Lord  A.  Yes;  but  not  my  society;  none  such  as 
you  describe  will  be  found  here;  my'circle,  Mr. 
Mortimer,  is  formed  by  people  of  the  first  fashion 
and  spirit  in  this  country. 

Mort.  Fashion  and  spirit !  Yes  ;  their  country's 
likely  to  suffer  by  their  fashion  more  than  'twill  ever 
profit  by  their  spirit. 

Lord,  A.  Come,  come;  your  temper  is  too  sour. 

Mort.  And  your's  too  sweet :  a  mawkish  lump  of 
manna :  sugar  in  the  mouth,  bat  physic  to  the  bowels. 
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Lord  A .  Mr.  Mortimer,  you  was  my  father's  execu 
tor  ;  I  did  not  know  your  office  extended  further. 

Mart.  No  :  when  I  gave  a  clear  estate  into  your 
hands,  I  cleared  myself  of  an  unwelcome  office  :  I 
was,  indeed,  your  father's  executor;  the  gentlemen 
of  fashion  and  spirit  will  be  your  lordship's. 

Lord  A.  Pooh!  You've  been  black-balled  at  some 
paltry  port-drinking  club ;  and  set  up  for  a  man  of 
wit  and  ridicule. 

Mart.  Not  I,  believe  me  :  your  companions  are 
too  dull  to  laugh  at,  and  too  vicious  to  expose. 
There  stands  a  sample  of  your  choice. 

Lord  A .  Doctor  Druid  1  Where's  the  harm  in  him  ? 

Mart.  Where  is  the  merit?  What  one  quality 
does  that  old  piece  of  pedantry  possess  to  fit  him 
for  the  liberal  office  of  travelling-preceptor  to  a  man 
of  rank?  You  know,  my  lord,  I  recommended  you 
a  friend,  as  fit  to  form  your  manners  as  your  morals  ; 
but  he  was  a  restraint ;  and,  in  his  stead,  you  took 
that  Welshman,  that  buffoon,  that  antiquarian,  for 
sooth,  who  looks  as  if  you  had  raked  him  out  of  the 
cinders  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Lord  A.  And  so  I  did  :  but,  pr'ythee,  Mortimer, 
don't  run  away ;  I  long  to  have  you  meet. 

Mart.  You  must  excuse  me. 

Lord  A.  Nay,  I  must  have  you  better  friends. 
Come  hither,  Doctor;  harkye — 

Mort.  Another  time  :  at  present,  I  am  in  no  hu 
mour  to  stay  the  discussion  of  a  cockle-shell,  or  the 
dissection  of  a  butterfly's-wing.  [Exit. 

Enter  DOCTOR  DRUID. 

Dr.  D.  Putterflies !  Putterflies  in  your  teeth, 
Mr.  Mortimer.  What  is  the  surlypoots  prabbling 
about?  Cot  give  her  coot  luck!  will  the  man  never 
leave  off*  his  flings,  and  his  fleers,  and  his  fegaries? 
packpiting  his  petters !  Coot,  my  lord,  let  me  call 
trim  pack,  and  have  a  little  tisputes  and  tisputations 
with  him,  d'ye  see? 

Lord  A.  Hang  him,  tedious  rogue  !   let  him  go. 

Dr.  D.  Tedious  !  ay,  in  coot  truth  is  he,  as  te 
dious  as  a  Lapland  winter,  and  as  melancholy,  too ; 
his  crotchets  and  his  humours  damp  all  mirth  and 
merriment,  as  a  wet  planket  does  a  fire:  he  is  the 
very  night-mare  of  society. 

Lord  A.  Nay,  he  talks  well  sometimes. 

Dr.  D.  Ay,  'tis  pig  sound  and  little  wit  j  like  a 
loud  pell  to  a  pad  dinner. 

Lord  A.  Patience,  good  Doctor!  Another  time 
yon  shall  have  your  revenge;  at  present,  you  must 
lay  down  your  wrath,  and  take  up  your  attention. 

Dr.  D.  I've  done,  my  lord,  I've  done.  Laugh  at 
my  putterflies,  indeed!  If  he  were  as  pig  and  as 
pold  as  King  Gryflyn,  Doctor  Druid  would  make 
free  to  whisper  an  oord  or  two  in  his  ear.  [peace ! 

Lord  A.  Peace,  choleric  king  of  the  mountains, 

Dr.  D.  I've  done,  my  lord;  I  say, I've  done. 

Lord  A.  If  you  have  done,  let  me  begin.  You 
must  know,  then,  I  expect  my  city  madam  from 
Fish-street-hill. 

Dr.D.  Ay,  ay;  the  rich  pig-pellied  fellow's 
daughter,  young  madam  Pridgemore,  my  Lady  Ap- 
perville,  that  is  to  be ;  pless  her,  and  save  her,  and 
make  her  a  coot  wife,  say  I. 

Lord  A.  Pr'ythee,  good  Doctor,  don't  put  a  man 
in  mind  of  his  misfortunes.  I  tell  yon,  she  is  coming 
here  by  appointment,  with  old  Bridgemore  and  her 
mother ;  'tis  an  execrable  group  ;  and,  as  I  mean  to 
make  all  things  as  easy  to  me  as  I  can,  I  am  going 
out  to  avoid  being  troubled  with  their  impertinence. 

Dr.  D.  Going  out,  my  lord,  with  your  house  full 
of  company  ? 

Lord  A.  Oh!  that's  no  objection;  none  in  the 
least;  fashion  reconciles  all  those  scruples  :  to  con 
sult  your  own  ease  in  all  things  is  the  very  first 
article  in  the  recipe  for  good  breeding :  when  every 
man  looks  after  himself,  no  one  can  complain  of 
neglect ;  but,  as  these  maxims  may  not  be  orthodox 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Temple-bar,  you  must  stand 
gentleman-usher  in  this  spot;  put  your  best  face 
upon  the  matter,  and  marshal  my  citizens  into  the 
assembly-room,  with  a*  much  ceremony  a»  if  they 


came  up  with  an  address  from  the  whole  company 
of  cordwainers. 

Dr.  D.  Out  on  it!  you've  some  tevilish  oomans 
in  the  wind;  for  when  the  tice  are  rattling  above, 
there's  nothing  but  teath,  or  the  tevil,  <;oiild  keep 
you  below. 

Lord  A.  You've  guest  it:  such  a  divine,  deli 
cious,  little  devil  lurks  in  my  heart;  Glendower 
himself  could  not  exorcise  her :  I  am  possessed  ; 
and  from  the  hour  I  saw  her  by  surprise,  I  have 
been  plotting  methods  how  to  meet  her:  a  lucky 
opening  offers  ;  the  mine  is  laid,  and  Bridgemore's 
visit  is  the  signal  for  springing  it. 

Dr.  D.  Pridgemore's  !     How  so? 

Lord  A.  Why,  'tis  with  him  she  lives  :  what  else 
could  make  it  difficult,  and  what  but  difficulty  could 
make  me  pursue  it?  They,  prudently  enough,  would 
have  concealed  her  from  me  ;  for  who  can  think  of 
any  other,  when  Miss  Aubrey  is  in  sight?  But, 
hark!  they're  come;  I  must  escape.  Now,  love 
and  fortune  stand  my  friends  !  [Exit. 

Dr.  D.  Pless  us,  what  hastes  and  hurries  he  is 
in!  and  all  for  some  young  hussy.  Ah  !  he'll  never 
have  a  proper  relish  for  the  venerable  antique:  I 
never  shall  bring  down  his  mercury  to  touch  the 
proper  freezing  point,  which  that  of  a  true  virtuoso 
ought  to  stand  at:  sometimes,  indeed,  he  will  con 
template  a  beautiful  statue  as  if  it  were  an  ooman  ; 
I  never  could  persuade  him  to  look  upon  a  beauti 
ful  ooman  as  if  she  were  a  statue. 

Enter  BRIDGEMORE,  MRS.  BRIDGEMORE,  and 
LUCINDA. 

Bridge.  Doctor,  I  kiss  your  hands;  I  kiss  your 
hands,  good  Doctor.  How  these  nobles  live ! 
Zooks!  what  a  swinging  chamber ! 

Mrs.  B.  Why,  Mr.  Bridgemore,  sure,  you  think 
yourself  in  Leathersellers'-hall. 

Luc.  Pray,  recollect  yourself,  papa;  indeed  this 
is  not  Fish-street-hill. 

Bridge.  I  wish  it  were ;  I'd  soon  unhouse  this 
trumpery  ;  I'd  soon  furnish  it  with  better  goods : 
why,  this  profusion,  child,  will  turn  your  brain. 

Mrs.  B.  La  !  how  you  stand  and  stare  at  things  ! 
stopping  in  the  hall  to  count  the  servants  ;  gaping 
at  the  lustre  there,  as  if  you'd  swallow  it.  I  sup 
pose  our  daughter,  when  she's  a  woman  of  quality, 
will  behave  as  other  women  of  quality  do.  Lucinda, 
this  is  Doctor  Druid,  Lord  Abberville's  travelling 
tutor;  a  gentleman  of  very  ancient  family  in  North 
Wales.  [ofit. 

Luc.  So  it  should  seem,  if  he's  the  representative 

Dr.  D.  Without  flattery,  Mrs.  Bridgemore,  miss, 
has  very  much  the  behaviours  of  an  ooman  of  qua 
lity  already.  [Abberville  will  think  us  late. 

Mrs.B.  Come,  sir,  we'll  join  the  company;  Lord 

Dr.  D.  Yes,  truly,  he's  impatient  for  our  coining ; 
but  you  shall  find  him  not  at  home. 

Mrs.B.  How!  Not  at  home? 

Luc.  A  mighty  proof  of  his  impatience,  truly  ! 

Dr.  D.  Why,  'twas  some  plaguy  business  took 
him  out ;  but  we'll  despatch  it  out  of  hand,  and  wait 
upon  you  quickly. 

Bridge.  Well,  business,  business  must  be  done. 

Mrs.  B.  I  thought  my  lord  had  been  a  man  of 
fashion,  not  of  business. 

Luc.  And  so  he  is ;  a  man  of  the  first  fashion ; 
you  cannot  have  a  fresher  sample  :  the  worst  gallant 
in  nature  is  your  macaroni ;  with  the  airs  of  a  co 
quette  you  meet  the  manners  of  a  clown  :  tear  keeps 
him  in  some  awe  before  the  men,  but  not  one  spark 
of  passion  has  he  at  heart,  to  remind  him  of  the  ladies. 

Mrs.B.  Well,  we  must  make  our  courtesy  above 
stairs.  Our  card  was  from  Lady  Caroline  ;  I  sup 
pose  she  is  not  from  home,  as  well  as  her  brother. 

Dr.  D.  Who  waits  there?  shew  the  ladies  up. 

Bridge.  Ay,  ay ;  go  up  and  shew  your  clothes ; 
I'll  chat  with  Doctor  Druid  here  below.  [Exeunt 
Ladies*]  I  love  to  talk  with  men  that  know  the 
world :  they  tell  me,  sir,  you've  travelled  it  all  over. 

Dr.  D.  Into  a  pretty  many  parts  ofit. 

Bridge,  Well,  and  what  say  you,  sir?  you're  glad 
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to  be  at  home ;  nothing,  I  warrant,  like  old  England. 
Ah  !  what's  Fiance,  and  Spain,  and  Burgundy,  and 
Flanders'?  no;  old  England  for  my  money;  'tis 
worth  all  the  world  besides. 

Dr.  D.  Your  pelly  says  as  much  ;  'twill  fill  the 
pot,  but  starve  the  prain  ;  'tis  full  of  corn,  and  sheep, 
and  villages,  and  people,  England,  to  the  rest  of 
the  oorld,  is  like  a  flower-garden  to  a  forest. 

Bridge.  Well,  what  say  you  to  the  people? 

Dr.  D.  Nothing :  I  never  meddle  with  the  human 
species  ;  man,  living  man,  is  no  object  of  my  curi 
osity,  nor  ooman  neither ;  at  least,  Mr.  Pridge- 
tnore,  till  she  shall  be  made  a  mummies  of. 

Bridge.  I  understand  you ;  you  speak  in  the  way 
of  trade:  money's  your  object. 

Dr.  D.  Money  and  trade  !  I  scorn  'em  both  ;  the 
beaten  track  of  commerce  I  disdain  :  I've  traced 
the  Oxus  and  the  Po ;  traversed  the  Riphjean 
Mountains,  and  pierced  into  the  inmost  tesarts  of 
Kalmuc  Tartary:  follow  trade,  indeed!  no;  I've 
followed  the  ravages  of  Kouli  Chan  with  rapturous 
delight :  there  is  the  land  of  wonders  ;  finely  depo 
pulated  ;  gloriously  laid  waste ;  fields  without  a 
Boof  to  tread  'em  ;  fruits  without  a  hand  to  gather 
'em;  with  such  a  catalogue  of  pats,  peetks,  ser 
pents,  scorpions,  caterpillars,  toads — Oh  !  'tis  a 
recreating  contemplation  to  a  philosophic  mind  ! 

Bridge.  Out  on  'em,  filthy  vermin !  I  hope  you 
left  'em  where  you  found  'em. 

Dr.  D,  No;  to  my  honour  be  it  spoken,  I  have 
imported  above  fifty  different  sorts  of  mortal  poi 
sons  into  my  native  country. 

Bridge.  Lack-a-day !  there's  people  enough  at 
home  can  poison  their  native  country. 

Enter  MRS.  BRIDGEMORK  and  LUCINDA. 
So,  ladies,  have  you  finished  your  visit  already  ? 

Mrs.  B.  We  paid  our  respects,  and  came  away. 

Dr.  D.  Marry,  the  fates  and  the  fortunes  forbid 
that  you  should  go,  till  my  lord  comes  back. 

Luc.  Why  not?  if  my  lord  treats  me  already 
with  the  freedom  of  a  husband,  shouldn't  I  begin  to 
practise  the  indifference  of  a  wife!  [Exit  with  Mrs.B. 

Dr.  D.  Well,  but  the  supper,  Mr.  Pridgemore; 
you  a  citi/en,  and  leave  the  supper? 

Bridge*.  Your  fifty  mortal  poisons  have  given  me 
my  snpper:  scorpions,  and  bats,  and  toads — Come, 
let's  be  gone.  [Exit. 

Dr.  D.  Would  they  were  in  your  pelly  !     [Exit. 
SCENE  IT. — An  Apartment  in  Bridgeware's  house. 
Enter  Miss  AUBREY  and  TYRREL. 

Miss  A.  How  I  am  watched  in  this  house  you 
well  know,  Mr.  Tyrrel;  therefore,  you  must  not 
stay  :  what  you  have  done  and  suffered  for  my  sake 
I  never  can  forget;  and  'tis  with  joy  I  see  you  now, 
at  last,  surmount  yoar  difficulties  by  the  recovery 
of  Lord  Courtland.  May  your  life  never  be  again 
exposed  on  my  account. 

Tyr.  I  glory  in  protecting  you:  when  he,  or  any 
other  rake,  repeats  the  like  offence,  I  shall  repeat 
;he  like  correction.  I  am  now  going  to  my  uncle 
Mortimer,  who  does  not  know  that  I  am  in  town. 
Life  is  not  life  without  thee;  never  will  1  quit  his 
Teet,  till  I  have  obtained  his  voice  for  our  alliance. 

Miss  A .  Alas !  what  hope  of  that  from  Mr.  Mor- 
fimer,  whose  rugged  nature  knows  no  happiness 
.tself,  nor  feels  complacency  in  that  of  others? 

Tyr.  When  you  know  Mr.  Mortimer,  you'll  find 
low  totally  the  world  mistakes  him.  Farewell,  my 
lear  Augusta;  backed  with  thy  virtuous  wishes, 
low  can  I  fail  to  prosper1?  [Exeunt. 

The  Maid-servant  introduces  LORD  ABBEHVILLE. 

tServ.  All's  safe  ;  follow  me,  my  lord  ;  she  is  in 

Lord  A.  Where?  [her  bed-chamber. 

Serv.  There ;  where  you  see  the  light  through 
Hie  glass-door.  If  I  thought  you  had  any  wicked 
tiesigos  in  your  head,  I  wouldn't  have  brought  you 
nere  for  the  world;  I  should  be  murdered  if  the 
lily  were  to  know  it  :•  for  pity's  sake,  my  lord, 

ever  betray  me. 

Lord  A.  Go,  get  you  gone ;  never  talk  of  treason, 
•  iy  thoughts  are  full  of  love.  [Exit  Maid-servant.] 


First,  I'll  secure  the  door:  'twill  not  be  amiss  to 
bar  this  retreat.  [Locks  the  door.l  Ay,  there  she  is. 
How  pensive  is  that  posture  !  Musing  on  her  con 
dition  ;  which,  in  truth,  is  melancholy  enough — ait 
humble  cousin  to  a  vulgar  tyrant.  'Sdeath !  she 
cannot  choose  but  jump  at  my  proposals.  See,  she 
weeps.  I'm  glad  on't.  Grief  disposes  to  compli 
ance  :  'tis  the  very  moment  to  assail  her. 

Miss  A.  Who's  there  1  who's  at  the  door?  Ah  !— 

Lord  A.  Hush,  hush!  your  screams  will  rouse 
the  house.  'Tis  I,  Miss  Aubrey;  'tis  Lord  Abber- 
ville.  Give  me  your  hand.  Nay,  be  composed. 
Let  me  set  down  the  candle :  you  are  safe. 

Miss  A.  Safe,  my  lord.  Yes,  I'm  safe  ;  but  you 
are  mistaken  •,  Miss  Bridgeinore's  not  at  home  ;  or, 
if  she  were,  this  is  no  place  to  meet  her  in. 

Lord  A.  I  am  glad  of  that:  blessed  in  Miss 
Aubrey's  company,  I  wish  no  interruption  from 
Miss  Bridgemore. 

Miss  A.  I  should  be  loath  to  think  so  ;  an  avowal 
of  baseness  to  one  woman,  should  never  be  taken 
as  flattery  by  another.  My  lord,  I  must  entreat  you 
to  let  the  servants  shew  you  to  some  fitter  apart 
ment.  I  am  here  in  a  very  particular  situation, 
and  have  the  strongest  reasons  for  what  I  request. 

Lord  A.  I  guess  your  reasons,  but  cannot  admit 
them.  I  love  you,  madam;  let  that  declaration  be 
my  excuse. 

Miss  A.  Nay,  now  your  frolic  has  the  air  of  insult, 
and  I  insist  upon  your  leaving  me.  (Knocking.) 

Luc.  (Without.)  Who's  within  there? 

Miss  A.  Hark,  hark!  Miss  Bridgemore,  as  I  live ! 
Come  in.  [the  door? 

Luc.  (  Without.)  Come  in  !  Why  have  you  locked 

Miss  A.  Locked  !  Is  it  locked  ?  For  shame,  for 
shame!  thus  am  I  sacrificed  to  your  ungenerous 
designs  !  She  must  come  in. 

Lord  A.  Stay,  stay  ;  she  must  not  find  me  here; 
there's  one  retreat — your  chamber;  lock  me  iq 
there  :  1  may  still  escape.  [brey  ?  Let  me  in. 

Luc.  (  Without.)  What  are  yon  about,  Miss  Au- 

MissA.  Where  shall  I  turn  myself?  You've  ruined 
all:  if  you're  discovered,  I  shall  never  gain  belief. 

Lord  A.  Be  advised,  then:  we  have  only  this 
chance  left.  (  Goes  to  the  bed-room  door.) 

Luc.  (Without.)  Miss  Aubrey,  if  yon  don't  let 
me  in  immediately,  I  shall  call  up  mamma;  so, 
pray,  unlock  the  door. 

Miss  A.  I  scarce  know  what  I  do.  (After  locking 
Lord  A.  in,  opens  the  outer  door.  Enter  LuciNDA.J 
There,  madam,  you're  obeyed. 

Lnc.  Why,  surely,  you  affect  extraordinary  priva 
cy.  It  seems  you've  had  your  Tyrrel  in  our  absence. 

Miss  A.  Yes,  Mr.  Tyrrel  has  been  here. 

Luc.  Humph !  you're  in  mighty  spirits. 

Miss  A.  No,  madam;  my  poor  spirits  suitmy  poor 
condition :  you,  I  hope,  are  rich  in  every  sense. 

Luc.  She's  happy,  I  can  see,  though  she  attempts 
to  hide  it:  I  can't  bear  her.  (Aside.)  Pray,  Miss 
Aubrey,  what  are  your  designs— to  ruin  this  young 

Miss  A.  Madam  !  [man? 

Luc.  Can  you  now  in  your  heart  suppose  that 
Mortimer  will  let  his  nephew  marry  you?  Depend 
upon't,  (I  tell  you  as  your  friend,)  as  soon  as  that 
old  cynic  hears  of  it,  (which  I  have  taken  care  he 
shall,)  your  hopes  are  crushed  at  once. 

Miis  A  .  When  were  they  otherwise? 

Luc.  I  don't  know  what  to  makeof  her  ;  she  seems 
confused  ;  her  eyes  wander  strangely  :  watching  the 
bed-room  door — what  is  it  she  looks  at  ?  (Aside.) 

Miss  A.  Where  are  you  going? 

Luc.  Going!  Nay,  no  where — she's  alarmed — 
Miss  Aubrey,  I  have  a  foolish  notion  in  my  head, 
that  Mr.  Tyrrel's  in  this  house.  [your  room? 

Miss  A.  No,  on  my  word.     Shall  I  light  you  to 

Luc.  So  ready  !  No;  your  own  will  serve  :  I  can 
adjust  my  head-dress  at  your  glass.  Heyday!  all's 
fast!  you  have  locked  the  door. 

Miss  A.  Have  I,  indeed? 

Luc.  Yes,  have  you,  madam  ;  and,  if  my  suspi 
cion's  true,  your  lover's  in  it.  Open  it. 
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Miss  A.  I  beg  to  be  excused. 

IMC.  Oh  !  are  you  caught  at  last?    Admit  me. 

Miss  A.  You  cannot,  sure,  be  serious — think  I've 
the  sanction  of  a  guest.  [come  to  the  bell. 

Luc.  Ridiculous !    I'll  raise  the  house :  let  me 

Miss  A.  Hold,  hold!  you  don't  know  what  you  do. 
For  your  own  sake  desist :  to  save  your  own  confu 
sion,  more  than  mine,  desist,  and  seek  no  further. 

Luc.  No,  madam;  if  I  spare  you,  may  the  shame 
that  waits  for  you  fall  on  my  head. 

Miss  A.  At  your  own  peril,  be  it  then.  Look 
there.  (  Opens  and  discovers  Lord  A .) 

Luc.  Astonishing !  Lord  Abberville  !  This  is, 
indeed,  extraordinary ;  this,  of  all  frolics  modern 
wit  and  gallantry  have  given  birth  to,  is  the  newest 
and  the  boldest  style. 

Lord  A.  Upon  my  life,  Miss  Bridgemore,  my 
visit  has  been  entirely  innocent. 

Luc.  Oh,  yes !  I  give  you  perfect  credit  for  your 
innocence;  the  hour,  the  place,  your  lordship's 
character,  the  lady's  composure,  all  are  innocence 
itself.  Can't  you  affect  a  little  surprise,  ma'am,  at 
finding  a  gentleman  in  your  bed-room,  though  you 
placed  him  there  yourself?  So  excellent  an  actress 
might  pretend  a  fit  on  the  occasion.  Oh !  you  have 
not  half  your  part.  [this  in  too  serious  a  light. 

Lord  A.  Indeed,  Miss  Bridgemore,  you  look  upon 

Luc.  No  :  be  assured,  I'm  charmed  with  your 
address ;  you  are  a  perfect  fashionable  lover :  so 
agreeable  to  invite  us  to  your  house,  so  well-bred 
to  be  from  home,  and  so  considerate  to  visit  poor 
Miss  Aubrey  in  our  absence.  I  am  puzzled  which 
to  prefer — your  wit,  politeness,  or  your  honour. 

Miss  A .  Miss  Bridgemore,  'tis  in  vain  to  urge 
my  innocence  to  you;  heaven  and  my  own  heart 
acquit  me  ;  I  must  endure  the  censure  of  the  world. 

Luc.  Oh!  madam,  with  Lord  Abberville's  pro 
tection  you  may  set  that  at  nought:  to  him  I  re 
commend  you:  your  company  in  this  house  will 
not  be  very  welcome.  [Exit. 

Lord  A.  (To  Luc.)  Then,  madam,  she  shall  come 
to  mine;  my  house,  my  arms  are  open  to  receive 
her.  Fear  nothing:  set  her  at  defiance;  resign 
yourself  to  my  protection;  you  shall  face  your  ty 
rant,  outface  her,  shine  above  her,  put  her  down  in 
splendour  as  in  beauty  ;  be  no  more  the  servile  thing 
her  cruelty  has  made  you ;  but  be  the  life,  the  leader 
of  each  public  pleasure,  the  envy  of  all  womankind, 
the  mistress  of  my  happiness — 

Miss  A.  And  murderer  of  my  own.  No,  no,  my 
lord,  I'll  perish  first:  the  last  surviving  orphan  oF 
a  noble  house,  I'll  notdigrace  it:  from  these  mean, 
unfeeling  people,  who  to  the  bounty  of  my  ances 
tors  owe  all  they  have,  I  shall  expect  no  mercy  ; 
but  you,  whom  even  pride  might  teach  some  virtue, 
you  to  tempt  me ;  you,  with  unmanly  cunning,  to 
seduce  distress  yourself  created,  sinks  you  deeper 
in  contempt  than  heaven  sinks  me  in  poverty  and 
shame.  [Exit. 

Lord  A.  A  very  unpromising  campaign,  truly; 
one  lady  lost,  and  the  other  in  no  way  of  being 
gained.  Well,  I'll  return  to  my  company;  there 
is  this  merit,  however,  in  gaming,  that  it  makes  all 
losses  appear  trivial  but  its  own.  [Exit. 

ACT  II.— SCEN  Bl.— A  Library  in  Mortimer's  house. 
MoRTIMKR  discovered. 

Mort.  So,  so  !  another  day ;  another  twelve  hours' 
round  of  folly  and  extravagance:  psha!  I  am  sick 
on't.  What's  our  men  of  genius  about  1  Jarring 
and  jangling  with  each  other,  while  a  vast  army  of 
vices  over-runs  the  whole  country  at  discretion. 
[Enter  JARVIS.]  Now,  Jarvis,  what's  your  news ''. 

Jar.  My  morning  budget,  sir ;  a  breakfast  of  good 
deeds  ;  the  offerings  of  a  full  heart,  and  the  return 
of  an  empty  purse.  There,  sir,  I've  done  your  er 
rand  ;  and  wish  hereafter  you  could  find  another 
agent  for  your  charities. 

Mort.  Why  so,  Charles? 

Jar.  Because  the  task  grows  heavy ;  besides,  I'm 
old  and  foolish,  and  the  sight  is  too  affecting. 

Mori.  Why  doesn't  do  like  me,  then  ?   Sheath  a 
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soft  heart  in  a  rough  case,  'twill  wear  the  longer; 
veneer  thyself,  good  Jarvis,  as  thy  master  does,  and 
keep  a  marble  outside  to  the  world.  Who  dreams 
that  I  am  the  lewd  fool  of  pity,  and  thou  my  pander, 
Jarvi?,  my  provider?  You  found  out  the  poor  fel 
low,  then,  the  half-pay  officer  I  met  last  Sunday. 

Jar.  With  difficulty  ;  for  he  obtruded  not  his  sor 
rows  on  the  world  ;  but  in  despair  had  crept  into  a 
corner;  and,  with  his  wretched  family  about  him, 
was  patiently  expiring. 

Mort.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  on't :  you  saved  him ; 
you  relieved  him ;  no  matter  how  ;  you  made  a  fel 
low-creature  happy,  that's  enough. 

Jar.  I  did,  sir ;  but  his  story's  so  affecting — 

Mort.  Keep  it  to  thyself,  old  man,  then;  why 
must  my  heart  be  wrung  1  I,  too,  am  one  of  nature's 
spoilt  children,  and  haven't  yet  left  oil'  the  tricks  of 
the  nursery.  Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  Mr.  Tyrrel's  come  to  town,  and  begs 
to  see  you. 

Mort.  Let  him  come  in.  [Enter  TYRREL.]  So, 
nephew,  what  brings  you  to  town?  I  thought  you 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  country. 

Tyr.  I  was ;  but  now  my  Lord  Courtland  has 
obtained  his  liberty,  no  reason  holds  why  I  should 
not  recover  mine. 

Mort.  Well,  sir,  how  have  you  filled  up  your 
time?  In  practising  fresh  thrusts,  or  repenting  of 
that  which  is  past?  You've  drawn  your  sword  to 
satisfy  one  man,  now  think  of  satisfying  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

Tyr.  You  know  my  story,  sir  :  I  drew  my  sword 
in  the  defence  of  innocence ;  to  punish  and  repel  the 
libertine  attempts  of  an  ennobled  ruffian ;  every 
man  of  honour  would  have  done  the  same. 

Mort.  Yes,  honour!  you  young  men  are  subtle 
arguers  ;  the  cloak  of  honour  covers  all  your  faults, 
as  that  of  passion  all  your  follies. 

Tyr.  Honour  is  what  mankind  have  made  it ;  and 
as  we  hold  our  lives  upon  these  terms,  with  our 
lives  it  behoves  us  to  defend  them. 

Mort.  You  have  made  it  reason,  then,  it  seems  ;. 
make  it  religion,  too,  and  put  it  out  of  fashion  with 
the  world  at  once;  of  this  be  sure,  I  would  sooner 
cast  my  guineas  in  the  sea,  than  give  them  to  a 
duellist.  But,  come,  Frank,  you  are  one  from  pre 
judice,  not  principle  ;  therefore,  we'll  talk  no  more 
on't.  Where  are  you  lodged? 

Tyr.  At  the  hotel  hard  by. 

Mort.  Then  move  your  baggage  hither,  and  keep 
house  with  me  :  you  and  I,  nephew,  have  such  op 
posite  pursuits  that  we  can  never  justle ;  besides; 
thej'  tell  me  you're  in  love ;  'twill  make  a  good 
companion  of  you  ;  you  shall  rail  at  one  sex,  while 
I'm  employed  with  t'other  ;  and  thus  we  may  both 
gratify  our  spleen  at  once. 

Tyr.  Oh!  sir,  unless  you  can  consent  to  hear  the 
praises  of  my  lovely  girl,  from  hour  to  hour,  in  end 
less  repetition,  never  suffer  me  within  your  doors. 

Mort.  Thy  girl,  Frank,  is  everything  but  rich, 
and  that's  a  main  blank  in  the  catalogue  of  a  lady's 
perfections.  [will  do  it. 

Tyr.  Fill  it  up,  then,  dear  uncle ;  a  word  of  your's 

Mort.  True,  boy,  a  word  will  do  it ;  but  'tis  a 
long  word  ;  'tis  a  lasting  one  ;  it  should  be,  there 
fore,  a  deliberate  one :  but  let  me  see  your  girl ; 
I'm  a  sour  fellow,  so  the  world  thinks  me ;  but  it  is 
against  the  proud,  the  rich,  I  war:  poverty  may  be 
a  misfortune  to  Miss  Aubrey,  it  would  be  hard  to 
make  it  an  objection. 

Tyr.  How  generous  is  that  sentiment!  Let  me 
have  your  consent  for  my  endeavours  at  obtaining 
her's,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy. 

Mort.  About  it,  then  ;  my  part  is  soon  made 
ready  ;  your's  is  the  task  :  you  are  to  find  out  hap 
piness  in  marriage;  I'm  only  to  provide  you  with  a 
fortune.  [Exit  Tyrrel.]  Well,  Frank,  I  suspected 
thou  hadst  more  courage  than  wit,  when  I  heard  of 
thy  engaging  in  a  duel ;  now  thou  art  for  encoun 
tering  a  wife,  lam  convinced  of  it.  A  wife!  'sdeath! 
sure,  some  planetary  madness  reigns  amongst  our 
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wives;  the  dog-star  never  sets,  and  the  moon's 
horns  are  fallen  on  oar  heads. 

Enter  COLIN  MACLEOD. 

Colin.  The  gude  time  o'day  to  you,  sair. 

Mart,  Well,  Colin,  what's  the  news  at  your  house? 

Colin.  Nay,  no  great  spell  of  news,  gude  faith  ; 
aw  things  with  us  gang  on  after  the  auld  sort.  I'm 
•weary  of  my  life  amongst  'em;  the  murrain  take 
'em  all !  sic  a  family  of  freebooters,  Maister  Mor 
timer  ;  an  I  speak  a  word  to  'em,  or  preach  up  a 
little  needful  economy,  hoot!  the  whole  clan  is  up 
in  arms.  I  may  speak  it  in  your  ear,  an  the  de'il 
himsel  were  to  turn  housekeeper,  he  could  na'  pitch 
upon  a  fitter  set ;  fellows  of  all  trades,  countries, 
and  occupations  ;  a  ragamuffin  crew  ;  the  very  re 
fuse  of  the  mob,  that  canna'  count  past  twa  genera 
tions,  without  a  gibbet  in  their  scutcheon. 

Mart.  Ay,  Colin,  things  are  miserably  changed 
since  your  old  master  died. 

Colin.  Ah!  Maister  Mortimer,  it  makes  my  heart 
drop  blude  to  think  how  much  gude  counsel  I  ha' 
cast  away  upon  my  laird;  i'faith,  I  hanna'  stinted 
him  o'  that;  I  gee  d  him  rules  and  maxims  of  gude 
husbandry  in  plenty,  but  aw  in  vain;  the  dice  ha' 
deafened  him. 

Mart.  Yes,  and  destroyed  ;  his  head,  heart,  hap 
piness  are  gone  to  ruin  :  the  least  a  gamester  loses 
is  his  money. 

Colin.  Ecod !  and  that's  no  trifle  in  this  case : 
last  night's  performances  made  no  small  hole  in  that. 

Mort.  Whence  learn  you  that? 

Colin.  From  little  Napthali  of  St.  Mary  Axe : 
when  a  m  an  borrows  money  of  aJew,  'tis  a  presump 
tion  no  Christian  can  be  found  to  lend  him  any. 

Mort.  Is  your  lord  driven  to  such  wretched  shifts? 

Colin.  Hoot!  know  you  not  that  every  losing 
gamester  has  his  Jew?  He  is  your  only  doctor  in  a 
desperate  case;  when  the  regulars  have  brought  you 
to  death's  door,  the  quack  is  invited  to  usher  you  in. 

Mort.  Your  Jew,  Colin,  in  the  present  case,  fa 
vours  more  of  the  lawyer  than  the  doctor :  for,  I 
take  it,  he  makes  you  sign  and  seal  as  long  as  you 
have  effects. 

Colin.  You've  hit  the  nail  o'  the  hede  ;  my  laird 
will  sign  to  anything;  there's  bonds,  and  blanks, 
and  bargains,  and  promissory-notes,  and  a  d — d  sight 
of  rogueries,  depend  on't.  Ecod  !  he  had  a  bundle 
for  his  breakfast,  as  big  as  little  Napthali  could  car 
ry  ;  I  would  it  had  braken  his  bock  ;  and,  yet,  he  is 
na'  half  the  knave  of  yon  fat  fellow  upon  Fish-street- 

Mort.  Bridgemore,  you  mean.  [hill. 

Colin.  Ay,  ay,  he's  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot ;  this 
little  Hebrew's  only  his  jackall. 

Mort.  I  comprehend  you :  Bridgemore,  under 
cover  of  this  Jew,  has  been  playing  the  usurer  with 
Lord  Abberville,  and  means  to  pay  his  daughter's 
portion  in  parchment ;  this  must  be  prevented. 

Colin.  You  may  spare  your  pains  for  that;  the 
match  is  off.  [that? 

Mort.  Heyday!   friend  Colin,  what  has  put  oft' 

Colin.  Troth,  Maister  Mortimer,  I  canna'  satisfy 
you  on  that  hede ;  but  yesternight,  the  job  was  done ; 
methought  the  business  never  had  a  kindly  aspect 
from  the  first. 

Mort.  Well,  as  my  lord  has  got  rid  of  miss,  I 
think  he  may  very  well  spare  her  fortune. 

Colin.  Odzooks !  but  that's  no  reason  he  should 
lose  his  own. 

Mort.  That,  Colin,  may  be  past  my  power  to 
hinder  ;  yet  even  that  shall  be  attempted  :  find  put 
the  Jew  that  Bridgemore  has  employed,  and  bring 
him  hither,  if  you  can. 

Colin.  Let  me  alone  for  that ;  there  never  was  a 
Jew  since  Samson's  time  that  Colin  could  na'  deal 
with;  an  he  hangs  bock,  and  will  na'  follow  kindly, 
troth,  I'll  lug  him  to  you  by  the  ears;  ay,  will  I, 
and  bis  maister,  the  fat  fellow,  into  the  bargain. 

Mort.  N  o,  no ;  leave  me  to  deal  with  Bridgemore ; 
I'll  scare  away  that  cormorant.  If  the  son  of  my 
noble  friend  will  be  outdone,  it  never  shall  be  said  he 
fell  without  an  effort  on  my  part  to  save  him.  [Exit. 


Colin.  By  heaven,  yon  speak  that  like  a  noble 

gentleman.  Ah  !  Maister  Mortimer,  in  England,  he 

that  wants  money  wants  everything;  in  Scotland, 

few  have  it,  but  every  one  can  do  without  it.  [Exit. 

SCENE  If. — An  Apartment  in  Bridgemore  s  house. 

Enter  BRIDGEMORE  and  DR.  DRUID. 

Bridge.  But  what  is  all  this  to  me,  Doctor?  while 
I  have  a  good  house  over  my  head,  what  care  I  if 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  sunk  into  the  earth? 
London,  thank  heaven,  will  serve  my  turn. 

Dr.  I).  Ay,  ay,  lookye,  I  never  said  it  wasn't 
coot  enough  for  them  that  live  in  it. 

Bridge.  Good  enough?  Why,  what  is  like  it? 
Where  can  you  live  so  well? 

Dr.  D.  No  where,  coot  truth  ;  'tis  all  cook-shops 
and  putchers'-shambles ;  your  very  streets  have 
savoury  names  ;  your  Poultry,  your  Pie-corner, 
and  Pudding-lane,  your  Bacon-alley,  and  Fish- 
street-bill  here ;  o'  my  oord,  the  map  of  London 
would  furnish  out  an  admirable  pill  of  fare  for  a 
lord-mayor's  dinner. 

Bridge.  Well,  Doctor,  I'm  contented  with  Fish- 
street-hill  ;  you  may  go  seek  for  lodgings  yonder  in 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra. 

Dr.  D.  Ruins,  indeed!  what  are  all  your  new 
buildings,  up  and  down  yonder,  but  ruins?  Im 
prove  your  town  a  little  further,  and  you'll  drive 
every  man  of  sense  out  of  it ;  pless  us  and  save  us ! 
by-and-by ,  not  a  monument  of  antiquity  will  be  left 
standing  from  London-stone  to  Westminster-hall. 

Bridge.  And  if  the  commissioners  of  paving  would 
mend  the  streets  with  one,  and  present  t'other  as  a 
nuisance,  bone-setters  and  lawyers  would  be  the 
only  people  to  complain. 

Dr.  D<  Down  with  'em,  then,  at  once  ;  down  with 
every  thing  noble, and  venerable,  and  ancient  amongst 
you  ;  turn  the  Tower  of  London  into  a  Pantheon, 
make  a  new  Adelphi  of  the  Savoy,  and  bid  adieu  to 
all  ages  but  your  own  ;  you  will  then  be  no  more  in 
the  way  of  deriving  dignity  from  your  progenitors, 
than  you  are  of  transmitting  it  to  your  posterity. 

Bridge.  Well,  Doctor,  well ;  leave  me  my  opinion, 
and  keep  your  own ;  you've  a  veneration  for  rust 
and  cobwebs  ;  I  am  for  brushing  them  off  wherever 
I  meet  them  :  we  are  for  furnishing  our  shops  and 
warehouses  with  good  profitable  commodities  ;  you 
are  for  storing  them  with  all  the  monsters  of  the 
creation.  I  much  doubt  if  we  could  serve  you  with 
a  dried  rattlesnake,  or  a  stuffed  alligator,  in  all  the 
purlieus  of  Fish-street-hill. 

Dr.  D.  A  stuffed  alligator!  A  stuffed  alderman 
would  be  sooner  had. 

Bridge.  May  be  so;  and  let  me  tell  you,  an  anti 
quarian  is  as  much  to  seek  in  the  city  of  London,  as 
an  alderman  would  be  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum : 
every  man  after  his  own  way,  that's  my  maxim : 
you  are  for  the  paltry  ore,  I  am  for  the  pure  gold : 
I  dare  be  sworn,  now,  you  are  as  much  at  home 
amongst  the  snakes  and  serpents  at  Don  Saltero's, 
as  I  am  with  the  Jews  and  jobbers  at  Jonathan's. 

Dr.  D.  Coot  truth,  Mr.  Pridgemore,  'tis  hard  to 
say  which  collection  is  the  most  harmless  of  the  two. 
Enter  MRS.  BRIDGEMORE. 

Mrs.B.  I'm  outof  patience  with  you,  Mr.  Bridge- 
more,  to  see  you  stir  no  brisker  in  this  business  ; 
with  such  a  storm  about  your  ears,  you  stand  as 
idle  as  a  Dutch  sailor  in  a  trade-wind. 

Bridge.  Truly,  love,  till  you  came  in,  I  heard  no 
thing  of  the  storm. 

Mrs.  B.  Recollect  the  misadventure  of  last  night ; 
the  wickedness  of  that  strumpet  yon  have  harboured 
in  your  house  ;  that  viper,  which  would  never  have 
had  strength  to  sting,  hadn't  you  warmed  it  in  your 
bosom. 

Dr.  D.  Faith  and  truth,  now,  I  haven't  heard 
petter  reasoning  from  an  ooman  this  many  a  day  : 
you  shall  know,  Mr.  Pridgemore,  the  viperous 
species  love  warmth ;  their  sting,  lookye,  is  then 
more  venomous ;  but  draw  their  teeth,  and  they  are 
harmless  reptiles ;  the  conjurers,  in  Persia,  play  a 
thousand  fancies  and  fagaries  with  them. 
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Bridge.  But  I'm  110  Persian,  Doctor* 

Mrs.B.  No,  nor  conjurer,  neither;  you  would 
not  else  have  been  the  dupe  thus  of  a  paltry  girl. 

Dr.D.  A  girl,  indeed  I  why  all  the  European 
world  are  made  the  dupes  of  girls  :  the  Asiatics  are 
more  wise  :  saving  your  presence,  now,  I've  seen  a 
Turkish  pacha  or  a  Tartar  chan  rule  threescore,  ay, 
three  hundred  wives,  with  infinite  more  ease  and 
quiet,  than  you  can  manage  one. 

Mrs.  B.  Manage  your  butterflies,  your  bats,  and 
beetles,  and  leave  the  government  of  wives  to  those 
who  have  them  :  we  stand  on  British  ground  as  well 
as  our  husbands;  magna  charta  is  big  enough  for  us 
both  ;  our  bill  of  divorce  is  a  full  match  for  their 
bill  of  rights,  at  any  time:  we  have  our  commons, 
Doctor,  as  well  as  the  men;  and  I  believe  our  pri 
vileges  are  as  well  managed  here  at  St.  Paul's,  as 
their's  are  yonder  at  St.  Stephen's. 

Dr.  D.  Your  privileges,  Mrs.  Pridgemore,  are 

not  to  be  disputed  by  any  in  this  company  ;  and,  if 

miss  is  as  well  instructed  in  her's,  I  wish  my  Lord 

Abberville  joy  of  his  release,  that's  all.  [Exit. 

Enter  LUCINDA. 

Luc.  What  did  the  fellow  say?  Who  sent  that 
old  mummy  hither? 

Bridge.  He  came  upon  a  qualifying  message  from 
Lord  Abberville,  as  I  believe;  but  'tis  such  an  ex 
travagant  old  blade,  he  got  amongst  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  before  he  could  well  bring  it  out. 

Mrs.  B,  I  would  he  were  there,  and  his  pupil  with 
liiui ;  don't  you  see  what  a  condition  our  poor  girl 
is  thrown  into? 

Luc.  I  into  a  condition!  No;  they  shall  never 
have  to  say  they  threw  me  into  a  condition.  I  may 
be  angry,  but  I  scorn  to  own  I'm  disappointed. 

Bridge.  That's  right,  child;  sure,  there  are  more 
men  in  the  world  besides  Lord  Abberville. 

Luc.  La  !  papa,  your  ideas  are  so  gross,  as  if  I 
cared  for  any  of  the  sex,  if  he  hadn  t  singled  her 
put  from  all  womankind ;  but  it  was  ever  thus ;  she's 
born  to  be  my  evil  genius.  Sure  the  men  are  mad — 
Tyrrel — Lord  Abberville — one  touched  my  heart, 
the  other  wounds  my  pride. 

Bridge.  Why,  ay;  there  is  a  fine  estate,  a  noble 
title,  great  connexions,  powerful  interest. 

Luc.  Revenge  is  worth  them  all ;  drive  her  but 
out  of  doors,  and  marry  me  to  a  convent. 

Bridge,  But  let  us  keep  some  shew  of  justice; 
this  may  be  all  a  frolic  of  Lord  Abberville's;  the 
girl,  perhaps,  is  innocent. 

Luc,  How  ca.n  that  be,  when  I  am.  miserable? 

Mrs.B.  Come,  she's  been  suffered  in  your  house 
too  long;  had  I  been  mistress,  she  should  have 
quitted  it  last  night  upon  the  instant:  would  she 
had  never  entered  it! 

Bridge.  There  you  make  a  bad  wish,  Mrs.  Bridge- 
more  ;  she  has  proved  the  best  feather  in  my  wing. 
But,  call  her  down  ;  go,  daughter,  call  her  down. 

Luc.  I'll  send  her  to  you  ;  nothing  shall  prevail 
with  me  to  speak  to  her,  or  look  upon  the  odious 
creature  more.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  B.  What  is  it  you  are  always  hinting  at 
about  this  girl  ?  She's  the  best  feather  in  your  wing. 
Explain  yourself.  [you  should  never  know  it. 

Bridge.  I  can't ;  you  must  excuse  me  ;  'tis  better 

Mrs.  B.  Why,  where's  the  fear  ?  What  can  you 
have  to  dread  from  a  destitute  girl,  without  father, 
and  without  friend? 

Bridge.  But  is  she  really  without  a  father!  Were 
I  once  well  assured  of  that — But,  hush  !  my  daugh 
ter's  here.  Well,  where's  Miss  Aubrey? 

He-enter  LuciNDA,  followed  by  a  Maid-servant. 

Luc.  The  bird  is  flown. 

Bridge.  Heyday  !  gone  off? 

Mrs.  B.  That's  flat  conviction. 

Bridge.  What  have  you  there?  A  letter! 

Luc.  She  found  it  on  her  table. 

Bridge.  Read  it,  Lucy,     [touch  her  nasty  scrawl. 

Luc.  I  beg  to  be  excused,  sir;  I  don't  choose  to 

Bridge.  Well,  then,  let's  see  ;  I'll  read  it  myself. 
(Reads.)  «'  Sir,— Since  neither  Lord  Abberville  s 


[ACT  II. 

testimony,  nor  my  most  solemn  protestations  can  pre 
vail  with  you  to  believe  me  innocent,  I  prevent  Miss 
Bridgeware's  threatened  dismission,  by  withdrawing 
myself  for  ever  from  your  family :  how  the  world  will 
receive  a  destitute,  defenceless  orphan  I  am  now  to 
I  enter  on  my  trial  ivithotit  any  armour  but 
my  innocence;  which,  though  insufficient  to  secure  to 
me  the  continuance  of  your  confidence,  will,  by  the  fa-, 
vour  of  Providence,  serve,  I  hope,  to  support  me  under 
thelossofit.  AUGUSTA  AUBREY."  So,  she's  eloped! 
Mrs.  B.  Ay,  this  is  lucky  ;  there's  an  end  of  her : 
this  makes  it  her  own  act  and  deed  :  give  me  the 
letter.  Go,  you  need  not  wait.  (  To  the  Serv.) 
Serv.  Madam ! 

Luc.  Don't  you  hear?    Leave  the  room. 

Serv.  Pray,  don't  be  angry  ;  I  beg  to  speak  a  word 

Luc.  Go,  go  ;  another  time  ;  I'm  busy,     [to  you. 

Serv.  I've  done  a  wicked  thing;  and  it  I  don't 
discharge  my  heart,  'twill  break,  it  is  so  full. 

Mrs.B.  What  have  you  done?  Speak  out.^ 

Serv.  Why,  I  have  been  the  means  of  ruining 
an  innocent  person  ;  for  such  Miss  Aubrey  is. 

Bridge.  How  so  ?     Go  on. 

Serv.  'Twas  I  that  brought  Lord  Abberville  last 
night  into  her  chamber,  unknown  to  her.  I  thought 
it  was  a  little  frolic  to  surprise  her;  but,  when  I 
heard  her  scream,  I  was  alarmed,  and  ran  and  list- 

Luc.  Well,  and  what  then  ?         [ened  at  the  door. 

Serv.  Why,  then  I  heard  her  chide  him,  and  de 
sire  him  to  begone  ;  yes,  and  but  just  before  you 
came  up  stairs,  I  heard  the  poor  young  lady  reproach 
him  bitterly  for  his  baseness  in  making  love  to  her, 
when  he  was  engaged  to  you,  madam :  indeed,  she 
is  as  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn.  [about  it. 

Luc.  Go  your  way  for  a  simpleton,  and  say  no  more 

Serv.  To  be  sure  I  was  a  simpleton  to  dp  as  I 
did  ;  but  I  should  never  survive  it,  if  any  mischief 
was  to  follow.  [Exit. 

Bridge.  What's  to  be  done  now? 

Mrs.B.  What's  to  be  done?  why  let  her  take  her 
course  ;  guilty  or  not,  what  matters  it,  if  every  man 
who  offers  for  your  daughter,  is  to  turn  aside  and 
follow  her? 

Luc.  True  ;  where's  the  woman  who  can  pardon 
that?  Indeed,  had  she  been  really  criminal,  I  could 
have  endured  her  better,  for  then  I  had  one  qualifi 
cation,  which  she  had  wanted  ;  now  she  piques  me 
every  way.  Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Lord  Abberville,  madam,  desires  to  be  ad 
mitted  to  say  a  word  with  you. 

Luc.  Who?  Lord  Abberville? 

Mrs..  B.  Oh !  by  all  means,'  admit  him  :  now, 
Lucy,  shew  yourself  a  woman  of  spirit;  receive 
him,  meet  his  insulting  visit  with  becoming  con 
tempt.  Come,  Mr.  Bridgemore,  let  us  leave  them 
to  themselves.  [Exeunt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 

Luc.  Ahem  !  now,  pride,  support  me. 
Enter  LORD  ABBERVILLE. 

Lord  A.  Miss  Bridgemore,  your  most  obedient; 
I  come,  madam,  on  a  penitential  errand,  to  apolo 
gize  to  you  and  Miss  Aubrey  for  the  ridiculous 
situation  in  which  I  was  surprised  last  night. 

Luc.  Cool,  easy  villain!    (Aside.) 

Lord  A.  1  dare  say  you  laughed  most  heartily 
after  I  was  gone. 

Luc.  Most  incomparable  assurance!   (Aside.) 

Lord  A.  Well,  I  forgive  you;  'twas  ridiculous 
enough;  a  foolish  frolic,  but  absolutely  harmless, 
be  assured.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  no  longer  serious 
about  it.  But  where's  Miss  Aubrey,  pray  ? 

Luc.  You'll  find  her,  probably,  at  your  own  door ; 
she's  gone  from  hence.  [Enter  a  Servant.] 

Serv.  Mr.  Tyrrel,  madam.  [jection? 

Luc.  Shew  him  in,  pray.  My  lord,  you've  no  ob- 

Lord  A.  None  in  life.  I  know  him  intimately; 
but,  if  you  please,  I'll  take  my  leave;  you  may  have 
business.  Curse  on't !  he  is  the  lady's  lover,  (Aside.) 

Luc.  Nay,  I  insist  upon  your  staying.  Now, 
malice  stand  my  friend!  (Aside.)  [Enter  TYRREL.] 
Good  morning  to  you,  sir,  you're  welcomfc  to  town. 

Tyr.  I  thank  you.    I  am  wrong,  I  believe;  your 
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servant  should  not  have  shewn  me  in  here :  'tis  with 
Miss  Aubrey  I  request  to  speak. 

Luc.  Lord  Abberville,  you  can  direct  Mr.  Tyrrel 
to  Miss  Aubrey  ;  she  has  left  this  family,  sir. 

Tyr.  Madam — my  lord — I  beg  to  know — I  don't 
understand.  [so  malicious'?  (Aside.) 

Lord  A.  Nor  I,  upon  my  soul.  Was  ever  any  thine 

Luc.  My  lord,  why  don't  you  speak  1  Mr.  Tyrrel 
may  have  particular  business  with  Miss  Aubrey. 

Lord  A  .  Why  do  you  refer  to  me  7  How  should 
I  know  anything  of  Miss  Aubrey. 

Luc.  Nay,  I  ask  pardon  :  perhaps  Mr.  Tyrrel's 
was  a  mere  visit  of  compliment. 

Tyr.  Excuse  me,  madam ;  I  confess  it  was  an 
errand  of  the  most  serious  sort.  [placed  her. 

Luc.  Then  it's  cruel  not  to  tell  him  where  you've 

Tyr.  Placed  her ! 

Lord  A.  Ay,  placed  her,  indeed !  For  heaven's 
sake !  what  are  you  about? 

Luc.  Nay,  I  have  done,  my  lord  ;  but  after  last 
night's  fatal  discovery,  I  conceived  you  would  no 
longer  affect  any  privacy  as  to  your  situation  with 
Miss  Aubrey. 

Tyr.  What  did  you  disco-ver  last  night,  madam  ? 
tell  me ;  I  have  an  interert  in  the  question. 

Luc.  I'm  sorry  for  it,  for  then  you'll  not  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  she  admits  Lord  Abberville, 
by  night,  into  her  bed-room,  locks  him  up  in  it, 
and  on  detection,  the  next  morning,  openly  avows 
her  guilt,  by  eloping  to  her  gallant.  [is  true — 

Tyr.  What  do  I  hear?  My  lord,  my  lord,  if  this 

Lord  A.  What  then?  What  if  it  is?  Must  I  ac 
count  to  you?  Who  makes  you  my  inquisitor? 

Tyr.  Justice,  humanity,  and  that  control  which 
virtue  gives  me  over  its  opposers:  if  more  you 
would,  with  anguish  I  confess,  my  heart,  unhappily, 
was  placed  on  her  whom  you've  ruined  :  now  you  11 
not  dispute  my  right.  [be  found  at  home. 

Lord  A.  This  is  no  place  to  urge  your  right;  I  shall 

Tyr.  I'll  wait  upon  you  there.  [Exit. 

Lord  A.  Do  so:  your  servant.  Miss  Bridge- 
more,  I  am  infinitely  your  debtor  for  this  agreeable 
visit ;  I  leave  you  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  many 
amiable  virtues,  and  the  pleasing  contemplation  of 
what  may  probably  ensue  from  the  interview  you 
have  provided  for  me  with  Mr.  Tyrrel.  [Exit. 

Luc.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  must  be  less  or  more  than 
woman,  if  I  did  not  relish  this  retaliation.     [Exit. 
ACT  III.— SCENE  I.— The  Street. 
Enter  COLIN  MACLEOD. 

Colin.  Ah !  Colin,  thou'rt  a  prodigal ;  a  thriftless 
loon  thou'st  been,  that  could  na'  keep  a  little  pelf 
to  thy  sail,  when  thonhadstgot  it;  now  thou  may'st 
gang  in  this  poor  geer  to  thy  live's  end,  and  worse, 
too,  for  aught  I  can  tell ;  faith,  mon,  'twas  a  smeart 
little  bysack  of  money  thou  hadst  scraped  together, 
and  the  best  part  of  it  had  na'  been  laft  amongst  thy 
kinsfolk,  in  the  isles  of  Skey  and  Mull ;  muckfe 
gude  may  it  do  the  weams  of  them  that  ha'  it ! 
There  was  Jamie  Mac  Grejor,  and  Sawney  Mac 
Nab,  and  the  twa  braw  lads  of  Kinruddin,  with  old 
Charley  Mac  Dougall,  my  mother's  first  husband's 
second  cousin  :  by  my  sol,.  I  could  na'  see  such  near 
relations,  and  gentlemen  of  such  auncient  families, 

gang  upon  bare  feet,  while  I  rode  a  horseback :  I 
ad  been  na'  true  Scot,  as  I  could  na'  ge'en  a  coun- 
trymajn  a  gude  laft  upon  occasion. 

Enter  MlSS  AUBREY. 

Miss  A.  That  house  is  Mr.  Mortimer's  ;  and  yet, 
I  can't  resolve  to  go  to  it :  to  appeal  to  Tyrrel  is  a 
dangerous  step  ;  it  plunges  him  again  in  my  un- 

I  prosperous  concerns,  and  puts  bis  life,  a  second  time, 
j  in  danger;  still,  still  I  know  not  how  to  let  him 
1  think  me  guilty :  wretched,  unfriended  creature  that 
I  I  am,  what  shall  I  do?  (As  she  is  goiny  out,  Colin 
5  advances.)  [what's  your  malady  ? 

Colin.  Haud  a  bit,  lassie,  you  that  are  bewailing ; 

Miss  A.  Sir  !  Did  you  speak  to  me? 

Colin.  Troth,  did  I ;  I  were  loath  to  let  affliction 
1  pass  beside  me,  and  not  ask  what  it  ailed. 

Miss  A.  Do  you  know  me,  then? 


Colin.  What  need  have  I  to  know  you  ?  An  you 
can  put  me  in  the  way  to  help  you,  isn't  that  enough  ? 

Miss  A.  I  thank  you:  if  I  have  your  pity,  that  is 
all  my  case  admits  of. 

Colin.  Wha'  can  tell  that?  I  may  be  better  than 
I  seem :  as  sorry  a  figure  as  I  cut,  I  have  as  gude 
blude  in  my  veins,  and  as  free  of  it,  too,  as  any 
Briton  in  the  lond  ;  troth,  an  you  be  of  my  country, 
madam,  you  may  have  heard  as  much.  [land. 

Miss  A.  I  do  not  question  it;  but  I  am  not  of  Scot- 

Colin.  Well,  well ;  an  if  you  had,  the  de'il  a  bit 
the  worse  should  I  ha'  liked  you  for  it ;  but  it  was 
not  your  lot ;  we  did  na'  make  oursalls  ;  Paradise 
itsal  would  na'  bald  all  mankind,  nor  Scotland  nei 
ther  ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  there's  na'  braver  or  more 
auncient  people  underneath  heaven's  canopy  ;  no, 
nor  a  nation  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  wha  have  more 
love  and  charity  for  one  another. 

Miss  A.  Well,  sir,  you  seem  to  wish  to  do  me 
service  :  I  have  a  letter  here ;  I  cannot  well  deliver 
it  myself;  if  you  are  of  this  neighbourhood,  perhaps 
you  know  the  house  of  Mr.  Mortimer. 

Colin.  Hoot,  hoot !  I  ken  him  well;  I  came  fra.' 
thence  but  now. 

Miss  A.  Will  you  take  charge  of  this,  and  give 
it  as  directed  ?  the  gentleman  will  be.  found  at  Mr. 
Mortimer's. 

Colin.  "To  Francis  Tyrrel,  Esquire."  Ah  !  an  'tis 
thereabouts  you  point,  gadzooks !  your  labour's 
lost;  you  may  ev  n  wear  the  willow,  as  they  say; 
for,  by  my  troth,  he'll  play  the  loon  wi'  you. 

Miss  A.  Is  that  his  character? 

Colin.  No :  but  he  canna'  w.ell  be  true  to  twa  at 
the  same  time.  [the  lady's  name? 

Miss  A.  His  heart's  engaged,  it  seems  :  what  i$ 

Colin.  Woe  worth  her  name !  I  canna'  recollect 
it  now;  an  it  had  been  a  Scottish  name,  I  should 
na'  let  it  slip  so ;  but  I've  no  mighty  memory  for 
your  English  callings,  they  do  na'  dwell  upon  my 
tongue :  out  on't !  'tis  with  a  grete  fat  lubber  yonder, 
in  the  city  that  she  dwells  ;  a  fellow  with  a  paunch 
below  his  gullet,  like  the  poke  of  a  pelican ;  and 
now  I  call  to  mind,  'tis  Aubrey  is  her  name ;  ay,  ay, 
she's  the  happy  woman. 

Miss  A.  Is  she  the  happy  woman  ?  Wejl,  sir,  if 
you'll  deliver  that  letter  into  Mr.  Tyrrel's  hands — 
there  is  no  treason  in  it  against  Miss  Aubrey ;  she 
herself  is  privy  to  the  contents. 

Colin.  You  need  na'  doubt  but  I  shall  hond  it  to 
him ;  I  were  a  sorry  child  an  I  could  grudge  you 
that:  where  shall  I  bring  his  answer? 

Miss  A.  It  requires  none. 

Colin.  But  an  he  craves  to  know  your  house, 
where  mun  I  say  you  dwell? 

Miss  A.  1  have  no  house,  no  home,  no  father, 
friend,  or  refuge  in  this  world ;  nor  do  I,  at  this 
moment,  fainting  as  I  am  with  affliction  and  fatigue, 
know  where  to  find  a  hospitable  door. 

Colin.  Come  with  me,  then^and  I  will  shew  you 
one.  Ah !  woe  is  me,  we  ha'  na'  all  cold  hearts  that 
occupy  cold  climates  :  I  were  a  graceless  loon,  in 
deed,  when  Providence  ha'  done  so  much  for  me, 
an  I  could  na'  pay  bock  a  little  to  a  fellow-creature. 

Miss  A*  Who  you  may  be  I  know  not ;  but  that 
sentiment  persuades  me  I  may  trust  you  :  know,  in 
this  wretched  person  you  behold  her  whom  you 
think  the  envied,  the  beloved  Miss  Aubrey. 

Colin.  Miss  Aubrey  !  You  Miss  Aubrey  ?  His 
presence  be  about  us  !  And  has  that  grete  fat  fellow 
in  the  city  turned  his  bock  upon  you?  Out  on  him, 
ugly  hound  !  his  stomach  be  his  grave !  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  stick  my  dirk  into  his  weam. 

Miss.  A-  Have  patience:  'tis  not  he;  Lord  Ab- 
berville's  the  source  of  my  misfortunes. 

Colin.  Ah,  woe  the  while !  the  more's  his  shame. 

Miss  A.  Do  not  mistake  affliction  for  disgrace  ; 
I  am  innocent.  [as  much  of  him. 

Colin.  I  see  it  in  your  face :  would  I  could  say 

Miss  A.  You  know  him,  then? 

Colin.  Ay,  and  his  father  afore  him.  Colin  Mac- 

Miss  A.  Colin  Macleod !  [leod's  my  nameo 
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Troth,  there's  no 

pratty 


Colin.  What  do  yon  start  at? 

shame  upon't;  'tis  nought  a  bit  the  worse  for  my 
•wear  ;  honesty  was  aw  rny  patrimony  ;  and,  by  my 
sol !  I  ha'  na'  spent  it :  I  serve  Lord  Abberville,  bat 
not  his  vices. 

Miss  A.  I  readily  believe  you  ;  and  to  convince 
you  of  it,  put  me,  f  beseech  yon,  in  some  present 
shelter,  till  the  labour  of  my  hands  can  keep  me ; 
and  hold  me  up,  but  for  a  breathing  space,  till  I  can 
rally  my  exhausted  spirits,  and  learn  to  struggle 
with  the  world. 

Colin.  Ay,  will  I,  by  my  sol!  so  heaven  gives 
life  ;  and  woe  betide  the  child  that  does  you  wrong! 
I  be  na'  smuttily  spoken,  but  you  shall  find  me  true. 
And,  look,  the  first  door  that  I  cast  my  ey'n  upon, 
I  ken  the  name  of  Macintosh  :  troth,  'tis  a  gudely 
omen  and  prognostic ;  the  Macintoshes  and  Mac- 
leods  are  aw  of  the  same  blude  fra'  long  antiquity  : 
had  we  searched  aw  the  town,  we  could  na'  find  a 
better.  (Knocks  at  the  door.)  Odzooks  !  fear  no 
thing,  damsel,  an  she  be  a  true  Macintosh  you  need 
na'  doubt  a  welcome.  [Enter  MRS.  MACINTOSH.] 
Gude  day  to  you,  madam;  is  your  name  Macintosh? 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  :  what  are  your  commands ? 

Colin.  Nay,  haudabit,  gude  child,  we  command 
nought ;  but  being,  d'ye  see?  a  Scottish  kinsman  of 
your's,  Colin  Macleod  by  name,  I  crave  a  lodgment 
in  your  house  for  this  poor  lassie.  Gude  troth,  you 
need  na'  squant  at  her  so  closely  ;  there's  nought  to 
ba  suspected  ;  and  though  she  may  na'  boast  so  long 
a  pedigree  as  you  and  I  do,  yet,  for  an  English 
family,  she's  of  no  despicable  house  ;  and  as  for 
reputation,  gude  faith,  the  lamb  is  not  more  inno 
cent :  respecting  mine  own  sail,  I  will  na'  vaunt, 
but  an  you've  any  doubts,  you  need  na'  gang  a 
mighty  length  to  satisfy  'em:  I'm  no  impostor. 

Mrs.  M.  I  see  enough  to  satisfy  me ;  she  is  a 
perfect  beauty.  Pray,  young  lady,  walk  in  ;  pray, 
walk  up  stairs,  you  are  heartily  welcome:  lack-a- 
day  !  you  seem  piteously  fatigued. 

Miss  A.  Indeed  I  want  repose. 

Colin.  Rest  yon  awhile;  I'll  deliver  your  letter, 
and  call  on  you  anon. 

Miss  A.  I  thank  you.  [Exit  into  the  house. 

Mrs.  M.  Heavens,  what  a  lovely  girl ! 

Colin.  Haud  you  a  bit,  you've  done  this  kindly, 
cousin  Macintosh  ;  but  we're  na'  come  a  bagging, 
d'ye  see?  here,  take  this  money  in  your  bond,  and 
let  her  want  for  nought. 

Mrs.  M.  You  may  depend  upon  my  care. 

Colin.  Ay,  ay;  I  kenn'd  you  for  a  Macintosh  at 
once ;  I  am  na'  apt  to  be  mistaken  in  any  of  your 
clan;  and  'tis  a  comely  presence  that  you  have; 
troth,  'tis  the  case  with  aw  of  you  ;  the  Macintoshes 
are  a  very  personable  people:  [Exit. 

Mrs.  M.  Another  of  my  Scottish  cousins.  Oh  ! 
this  new  name  of  mine  is  a  most  thriving  invention  ; 
a  rare  device  to  hook  in  customers.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A   Room  in  Lord  Abberville's  house. 

Enter  LORD  ABBERVILLE,  followed  by  Servants. 

Lord  A.  You  are  a  most  unreasonable  set  of 
gentry,  truly ;  I  have  but  one  Scotchman  in  my 
family,  and  you  are  every  one  of  you,  cook,  valet, 
butler,  up  in  arms  to  drive  him  out  of  it. 

La  Jen.  And  with  reason,  my  lord.  Monsieur 
Colin  is  a  grand  financier ;  but  he  has  a  little  of  what 
•we  call  la  maladie  du  pays  ;  it  is  not  for  the  credit 
of  my  lord  Anglois  to  be  too  oeconomique. 

Lord  A.  I  think,  La  Jeunesse,  I  have  been  at 
some  pains  to  put  that  out  of  dispute  ;  but  get  you 
gone  all  together,  and  send  the  fellow  to  me ;  I 
begin  to  be  as  tired  of  him  as  you  are.  [Exeunt 
Servants.]  His  honesty  is  my  reproach  ;  these  ras 
cals  flatter  while  they  rob  me:  it  angers  me,  that 
one  who  has  no  stake,  no  interest  in  my  fortune, 
should  husband  it  more  frugally  than  I  who  am  the 
owner  and  the  sufferer :  in  short,  he  is  the  glass  in 
which!  see  myself,  and  the  reflection  tortures  me  ; 
my  vices  have  deformed  me;  gaming  has  made  a 
monster  of  me.  [Enter  COLIN  MACLEOD.]  Come 
hither,  Colin;  what  is  this  I  hear  of  you? 


[ACT  n  r. 

Colin.  Saving  your  presence,  I  should  guess  a 

atty  many  lies ;  'twill  mostly  be  the  case  when 
companions  in  oflice,  give  characters  one  of  another. 

Lord  A.  But  what  is  he  whom  nobody  speaks 
well  of?  You  are  given  up  on  all  hands. 

Colin.  And  so  must  truth  itsall,  when  the  de'il 
turns  historian. 

Lord  A.  You've  been  applauded  for  your  blunt- 
ness  ;  'tis  no  recommendation  to  me,  Macleod;  nor 
shall  I  part  from  all  my  family  to  accommodate  your 
spleen ;  from  the  stable-boy  to  my  own  valet,  there's 
not  a  domestic  in  this  house  gives  you  a  good  word. 

Colin.  Nor  ever  will,  till  I  prefer  Iheir  interest 
to  your's ;  hungry  curs  will  bark  ;  but  an  your  lord 
ship  would  have  us  regale  our  friends  below  stairs, 
while  you  are  feasting  your's  above,  gadzooks !  I 
have  a  pratty  many  countrymen  in  town,  with 
better  appetites  than  purses,  who  will  applaud  the 
regulation. 

Lord  A.  'Tis  for  such  purses  and  such  appetites 
you  would  be  a  fit  provider  ;  'tis  for  the  latitude  of 
the  Highlands,  not  for  the  meridian  of  London, 
your  narrow  scale  of  economy  is  laid  down. 

Colin.  Economy  is  no  disgrace  ;  'tis  batter  living 
on  a  little,  than  outliving  a  great  deal. 

Lord  A.  Well,  sir,  you  may  be  honest,  but  you 
are  troublesome;  my  family  are,  one  and  all,  in 
arms  against  you  ;  and  you  must  know,  Colin  Mac 
leod,  I  have  great  objection  to  a  rebellion  either  iu 
a  family  or  state,  whatever  you  and  your  country 
men  may  think  of  the  matter. 

Colin.  My  lord,  my  lord!  whan  you  have  shad 
the  blude  of  the  offenders,  it  is  na'  generous  to  re 
vive  the  offence  :  as  for  mine  awn  particular,  heaven 
be  my  judge,  the  realm  of  England  does  na'  baud  a 
heart  more  loyal  than  the  one  I  strike  my  bond  upon. 
Enter  DOCTOR  DRUID. 

Lord  A.  So,  Doctor,  what's  the  news  with  you? 
Well,  Colin,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  these  com 
plaints  ;  don't  be  so  considerate  of  me  ;  and,  harkye  ! 
if  you  was  not  quite  so  parsimonious  to  yourself, 
your  appearance  would  be  all  the  better. 

Colin.  I'd  be  better  habited,  but  I  canna'  afford  it. 

Lord  A.  Afford  it,  sirrah  !  Don't  I  know  you 
have  money  enough,  if  you  had  but  spirit  to  make 
use  of  it? 

Colin.  True;  but  I  fain  would  keep  a  little  toge 
ther,  d'ye  see?  lest  you  should  not.  [Exit. 

Dr.  D.  Plessing  upon  us,  how  the  man  prates 
and  prattles  !  'Twas  but  this  morning  he  was  dif 
fering  arid  disputing,  truly,  about  pedigrees  and 
antiquities,  though  I  can  count  forty  and  four  ge 
nerations  from  the  grandmother  of  St.  Winifred,  as 
regularly  as  a  monk  can  tell  his  beads. 

Lord  A.  Leave  your  generations  to  the  worms, 
Doctor,  and  tell  me  if  you  carried  my  message  to 
Bridgemore.  But  why  do  I  ask  that?  when  I  my 
self  am  come  from  putting  the  finishing  hand  to  that 
treaty  ;  and,  really,  if  young  women  will  keep  com 
panions  who  are  handsomer  than  themselves,  they 
mustn't  wonder  if  their  lovers  go  astray. 

Dr.  D.  Ah !  my  Lord  Appef  ville,  my  Lord  Ap- 
perville,  you've  something  there  to  answer  for. 

Lord  A.  Preach  not,  good  sixty-five,  thy  cold 
continence  to  twenty-three  ;  the  stars  are  in  my  debt 
one  lucky  throw  at  least;  let  them  bestow  Miss 
Aubrey,  and  I'll  cancel  all  that's  past.  (A  Servant 
delivers  a  letter.)  What  have  we  here?  From 
Tyrrel,  I  suppose.  No,  'tis  from  a  more  peaceable 
quarter;  my  commodious  Mrs.  Macintosh.  (  Reads.) 
"  Chance  has  thrown  in  my  way  a  girl  that  quite 
eclipses  your  Miss  Somers :  come  to  me  without  loss 
of  time,  lest  the  bird  should  be  on  the  iving." — What 
shall  I  do?  I  have  but  little  stomach  to  the  busi 
ness.  Aubrey  is  my  goddess,  and  'tis  downright 
heresy  to  follow  any  other.  [Enter  a  Servant.] 

Serv.  My  lord,  a  person  without  says  he  comes 
with  a  recommendation  from  Sir  Harry  Gamble. 

Lord  A.  What  sort  of  a  person? 

I  believe  he's  a  Jew. 
ew  is 
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Serv.  A  little  ugly  fellow  :  I  believe  he's  a 
Lord  A.  That's  right,  I  had  forgot :  my  J« 
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fairly  jaded;  Sir  Harry's,  probably,  is  better  trained; 
so  let  me  see  him.  Who  is  in  the  ante-chamber'! 

Serv.  There  are  several  persons  waiting  to  speak 
•with  your  lordship;  they  have  called  a  many  times. 

Lord  A.  Ay,  ay  ;  they  come  for  money  ;  he  alone 
comes  with  it;  therefore,  conduct  that  little  ugly 
fellow,  as  you  call  him,  to  my  closet,  and  bid  those 
other  people  call  again.  [Exit  Servant. ~\  Doctor,  if 
any  of  my  particulars  are  importunate  to  see  me, 
don't  let  them  interrupt  me  here;  tell  them  I'm 
gone  to  Mrs.  Macintosh's  ;  they'll  know  the  place, 
and  my  business  in  it.  [Exit. 

Dr.  D.  They  may  guess  that  without  the  gift  of 
divination,  truly  :  ah  !  this  passion  is  the  prejudice 
of  education.  He  may  thank  France  and  Italy  for 
this:  I  would  have  carried  him  through  Ingria, 
Esthonia,  and  Livonia  ;  through  Moldavia,  Bessa 
rabia,  Bulgaria,  Thrace,  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
to  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles.  'Tis  a  chance  if 
he  bad  seen  a  human  creature  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  travels.  [Enter  TYRREL.] 

Tyr.  Doctor,  forgive  me  this  intrusion:  where  is 
Lord  Abberville?  His  servants  deny  him  to  me, 
and  I've  business  with  him  of  a  pressing  sort. 

Dr.  D.  Business,  indeed  ! 

Tyr.  Yes,  business,  sir:  I  beg  you  to  inform 
me  where  to  find  him. 

Dr.D.  I  take  it,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  you  are  one  of  his 
particulars;  therefore,  I  tell  you,  he  is  gone  to 
Mrs.  Macintosh's  ;  a  commodious  sort  of  a  pody, 
who  follows  one  trade  in  her  shop,  and  another  in 
her  parlour.  [business  there. 

Tyr.  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  her  well,  and  know  his 

-Dr.  D.  Pleasure  is  all  his  business :  I  take  for 
granted, he  finds  some  gratification  in  his  visits  there. 

Tyr.  Yes,  the  gratification  of  a  devil  ;  the  plea 
sure  of  defacing  beauty  and  despoiling  innocence  ; 
of  planting  everlasting  misery  in  the  human  heart 
for  one  licentious,  transitory  joy  ;  'tis  there  he 
holds  his  riots ;  thither  he  is  gone  to  repeat  his 
triumphs  over  rny  unhappy  Aubrey,  and  confirm 
her  in  her  shame.  [ing  passion  now? 

Dr.  D.  Ay,  I  suppose  Miss  Aubrey  is  the  reign- 

Tyr.  Cursed  be  his  passions,  withered  be  his 
powers  !  Oh !  sir,  she  was  an  angel  once  :  such 
was  the  graceful  modesty  of  her  deportment,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  chastity,  which  now  so  many  of 
her  sex  throw  from  them,  centered  all  with  her. 

Dr.  D.  I've  told  too  much  ;  this  lad's  as  mad  as 
he — Well,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  can  say  but  little  in  the 
case  ;  women  and  politics  I  never'deal  in  ;  in  other 
words,  I  abhor  cuckoldom,  and  have  no  passion 
for  the  pillory.  [Exit. 

Enter  COLIN  MACLEOD. 

Colin.  Gang  your  gait  for  an  old  smoke-dried 
piece  of  goat's-flesh.  (Shuts  the  door.)  Now  we're 
alone,  young  gentleman,  there's  something  for  your 
private  reading.  (Delivers  a  letter.) 

Tyr.  What  do  I  see?  Miss  Aubrey's  hand! 
Distraction!  how  this  racks  my  heart. 

Colin.  Ay,  and  mine,  too. — Ecod,  it  gave  it  sic 
a  pull,  I  canna  for  the  sol  of  me,  get  it  back  into 
its  place  again  :  gnde  truth,  you'll  find  it  but  a 
melancholy  tale. 

Tyr.  (Reads.)  "  I  am  the  martyr  of  an  accident, 
which  never  will  find  credit;  under  this  stroke,  I  can't 
conceal  a  wish  that  Mr.  Tyrrel  would  not  give  me  up; 
but,  as  his  single  opposition  to  the  world's  reproach 
might  be  as  dangerous  to  him,  as  it  must  be  ineffectual 
to  me,  I  earnestly  advise  him  to  forget  the  unfor 
tunate — AUGUSTA."  What  am  I  to  conclude ?  The 
paper  looks  like  innocence  ;  the  words  as  soft  as 
modesty  could  utter. — The  martyr  of  an  accident ! 
She  calls  it  accident ;  why  that's  no  crime.  Alas  ! 
it  might  be  accident  which  threw  temptation  in  her 
way,  but  voluntary  guilt  which  yielded  to  the 
tempter ;  of  him  she  makes  no  mention.  Pray, 
sir,  inform  me,  have  you  seen  this  lady  ? 

Colin.  I  have. 

Tyr.  Discoursed  with  her? 

Colin.  I  have. 


Tyr.  In  that  discourse,  do  you  recollect  if  she 
named  Lord  Abberville? 

Colin.  I  recollect  she  said  he  was  the  source  of 
her  misfortunes.  [yond  doubt. 

Tyr.  Ay,  did  she  say  so  much  ?  That's  guilty  be- 

Colin.  You're  right ;  itcarries  a  d— d  guilty  look. 
I  would  na'  take  his  fortune  to  father  his  faults. 

Tyr.  Why  you  then  give  him  up.  Oh!  'tis  too 
palpable.  But,  pray,  did  she  herself  give  you 
this  letter  for  me  ? 

Colin.  With  her  own  hondes ;  gude  faith,  the 
heart  within  you  would  ha'  malted  to  have  seen  the 
manner  of  it. 

Tyr.  That  aggravates  my  torture!  Where  was 
it  you  left  her?  In  what  wretched  habitation? 

Colin.  Hoot !  no  disparagement  upon  her  habi 
tation?  there's  nought  of  wretchedness  about  it. 
Odzooks  !  she's  with  a  lady  of  as  gude  a  family — 

Tyr.  Well,  well,  the  place. 

Colin.  Nay,  'tis  hard  by;  a  cousin's  of  mine 
own  ;  a  comely,  courteous  woman  as  you'd  wish 
to  commune  with  :  one  Mrs.  Macintosh. 

Tyr.  'Sdeath !  that  confirms  it !  There,  sir, 
bring  me  no  more  letters  :  whether  you're  dupe  or 
pander  in  this  business,  I  desire  never  to  be  trou 
bled  more.  [Exit. 

Colin.  Hoot!  what  the  fiend  posseses  you?  What 
time  o'the  moon  is  this?    The  lad's  an  errant  Bed 
lamite.     There's  mischief  in  the  wind ;  and  this 
same  laird  of  mine  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.     Gad- 
zooks!  there  goes  Maister  Mortimer;  I'll  tell  him  aw 
the  case,  and  take  his  counsel  on  the  whole.  [Exit. 
SCENE   III. — Mrs.  Macintosh's  House. 
Enter  MRS.  MACINTOSH  and  TYRREL. 

Mrs.  M.  Well,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  you  must  and  will 
be  heard,  you  must ;  but  pray  be  short,  my  time 
is  precious. 

Tyr.  So  is  my  peace  of  mind  :  you've  got  a  lady 
in  your  house  has  taken  that  from  me  I  never  shall 
recover.  [in  my  house  ? 

Mr*.  M.  What  is'tyou  mean?  What  lady  have  I 

Tyr.  Miss  Aubrey.  [heard  the  name. 

Mrs.  M.  Miss  Aubrey  !    You  mistake  ;  I  never 

Tyr.  Come,  you  and  I  have  long  been  friends; 
answer  me  trulv,  does  Lord  Abberville  visit  a  lady 

Mrs.  M.  Well,  if  he  does,  what  then  ?       [here  ? 

Tyt.  Why,  then,  that  lady  has  undone  me  ;  she 
has  broke  my  heart.  [lord  calls  her  Somers. 

Mr*.  M.  Yes  ;  but  her  name's  not  Aubrey  ;  my 

Tyr.  Let  my  lord  call  her  what  he  will,  coin 
what  new  name  he  pleases,  to  elude  my  search, 
still  I  must  see  her. 

Mr*.  M.  Why,  you're  mad,  sure,  to  think  of 
such  a  thing  ;  I  thought  you  knew  me  better  :  vio 
late  a  trust!  No,  no,  young  man,  that's  not  my 
principle  ;  you  see  no  lady  here.  I've  not  main 
tained  an  honourable  character  in  the  world  till  now, 
to  make  away  with  it  at  last.  [our  conference. 

Tyr.  If  you  suspect  me,  stay  and  be  present  at 

Mr*.  M.  Yes  ;  and  so  have  my  lord  come  in  and 
catch  us,  and  a  tilting-bout  ensue  betwixt  you  ; 
no,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  mine's  a  sober,  well-conducted 
family. — Hush !  as  I  live,  here  comes  my  lord  : 
dear  Tyrrel,  be  advised,  come  along  with  me,  and 
betake  yourself  out  of  his  way. 

Tyr.  "No  ;  I'll  not  seek  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Ab 
berville,  but  I  cannot  fly  from  him  :  go,  go,  and 
leave  us  to  each  other.  [Exit  Mr*.  M. 

Enter   LORD   ABBEKVILLE. 

Lord  A.  Tyrrel!  what  brings  you  here?  This 
is  no  place  of  meeting  ;  if  you've  any  explanation 
to  require  upon  Miss  Aubrey's  account,  come  to 
my  bouse  ;  I  answer  nothing  here. 

Tyr.  My  lord,  when  I'm  assured  Miss  Aubrey 
is  in  this  house,  and  see  you  her  visitor,  I  can  in 
terpret  for  myself. 

Lord  A.  Miss  Aubrey  in  this  house  !  You  rave. 

Tyr.  Come,  'tis  in  vain ;  your  Scotchman  told 
me  so  ;  your  Mrs.  Macintosh  herself  confessed  it. 

Lord  A.  Humph!  after  all, 'twould  be  a  lucky 
hit,  should  this  be  true  :  it  may  be  so.  (Aside.) 
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Tyr.  If  you  require  more  witnesses  to  what  I 
say,  here  conies  an  indisputable  one,  Miss  Aubrey 
herself.  [Enter  Miss  AUBREY.] 

Miss  A.  Oh!  Mr.  Tyrrel,  this  is  generous,  in 
deed.  Lord  Abberville  here,  too ;  'tis  what  I 
dreaded.  You  have  mischief  in  your  minds  ;  but, 
I  beseech  you,  leave  me  to  my  misfortunes,  nor 
cast  away  a  thought  upon  a  wretch  like  me. 

Tyr,  Give  me  your  answer,  first,  to  these  de 
mands.  Have  you  been  wronged?  Have  you  an 
accusation  to  prefer  against  this  lord?  or  do  you  ac 
quit  him,  and  submit  with  patience  to  your  situation  1 

Miss  A .  I  accuse  no  one  ;  I  submit  with  patience; 
I  am  content  to  be  the  only  sufferer  in  this  business, 
and  earnestly  entreat  you  to  desist  from  any  alter 
cation  with  Lord  Abberville  on  my  account. 

Tyr.  I'm  satisfied;  and  shall  religiously  obey 
you  :  Lord  Abberville,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  this 
interruption  ;  I  never  shall  repeat  it  more. 

Miss  A.  But  are  you  going? 

Tyr.  Forever.  Dangerous  to  behold  you  are; 
therefore,  before  my  fond,  my  foolish  heart  re 
lapses  into  love,  I'll  seize  the  resolution  of  the  mo 
ment,  and  bid  farewell  to  you  for  ever.  [Exit. 

Miss  A.  Astonishing ! 

Lord  A.  There,  madam,  yon  perceive  the  love, 
the  honour  of  that  gentleman. 

Miss  A .  Could  I  have  thought  this  of  him  ?  Now 
I'm  truly  wretched. 

Lord  A.  No,  madam,  if  my  purse,  my  person, 
mv  assiduous  ardent  love  can  fill  the  vacancy  his 
falsehood  makes,  you've  had  no  loss  :  dry  up  your 
tears,  you've  yet  a  friend  ;  smile  only  on  my  wishes. 

Miss  A.  No,  my  lord,  no;  you've  made  me 
wretched,  guilty  you  shall  never  make  me. 

Lord  A.  Inexorable  girl,  will  nothing  move  1 
Then  I've  no  longer  any  terms  to  keep  :  call  to  mind 
where  you  are  ;  in  a  bouse  where  I  am  master ;  sur 
rounded  by  creatures  whom  I  command.  Your 
champion  gives  you  up;  resistance  is  in  vain  ;  if  you 
refuse  my  favours,  madam,  you  shall  feel  my  force. 

Miss  A.  What  is't  you  mean,  my  lord? — Stand 
oft' !  Enter  MoRT!  M  ER. 

Mort.  Ay,  what  is  it  you  mean,  my  lord! 

Lord  A.  Mortimer!  Sdeath,  what  evil  genius 
conducted  you  hither  ? 

Mort.  {Goes  to  the  door.)  Nay,  good  friend, 
come  in.— [Enter  COLIN  MACLEOD..]— This  honest 
man  was  my  conductor :  while  you,  Lord  Abber 
ville,  in  a  distinguished  rank,  are  openly  assault 
ing  innocence,  he,  in  his  humble  post,  is  secretly 
supporting  it.  If  you  come  under  that  description, 
madam,  I  am  your  defender;  if  not,  I  have  no  fur 
ther  business  here. 

Miss  A.  Why  should  I  urge  my  innocence  ?  I 
am  unfortunate,  I  am  poor ;  your  nephew,  sir,  will 
tell  you  that  is  cause  sufficient  for  abandoning  me. 

Lord  A.  This  grows  too  serious :  I  scorn  to  steal 
that  from  you,  half  my  fortune  could  not  purchase. 
I  believe  you  are  as  innocent  as  heaven  first  formed 

Jon ;  and  to  convince  the  world  in  what  esteem  I 
old  your  virtues,  here,  before  Mortimer,  I  offer 
you  my  hand,  and  lay  my  title,  rank,  and  fortune 
at  your  feet. 

Miss  A.  No  ;  there  may  be  a  legal  prostitute  as 
well  as  a  licentious  one ;  had  you  a  world  to  give, 
after  your  base  experiment,  you  cannot  offer  any 
thing  that  I  shall  take  You  may  find  others  less 
exceptions;  but  in  a  noble  family,  though  stripped 
of  fortune,  there  will  still  be  pride. 

Lord  A.  I  see  my  fate  ;  I  see  a  prepossession 
in  your  heart  too  strong  for  me  to  shake  :  I  plainly 
perceive  that  Mr.  Tyrrel  can  offend  with  more  im 
punity  than  I  can  ;  however,  Mortimer,  you  are  a 
man  of  honour :  I  resign  Miss  Aubrey  into  your 
hands  for  the  present,  and  shall  expect  you  will 
avail  yourself  of  no  unfair  advantages  over  me. — 
Macleod,  I  find  Miss  Aubrey  is  to  thank  you  for 
this  seasonable  visit  of  Mr.  Mortimer's.  [Exit. 
Mort.  Madam,  you  are  now  my  ward  ;  Bridge- 
more  must  struggle  hard  to  get  vou  back  agaiu. 


[ACT  IV. 

Miss  A.  Sir! — Mr.  Mortimer!  You'll  pardon 
me,  but  must  I  think  you  serious  1  If  what  you 
now  propose  is  meant  in  kindness  to  me,  I  must 
say  the  worKl  has  not  done  justice  to  your  charac 
ter:  I  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  you  as  no 
friend  to  our  sex  in  particular. 

Mort.  Nor  am  I ;  your  sex  have  broke  treaty 
with  us  ;  passed  the  bounds  betwixt  us  ;  forced 
into  our  very  taverns  ;  and  from  being  once  the 
glory  of  my  country,  are  become  its  shame. 

Miss  A.  But  all  have  not  done  thi*. 

Mort.  Nor  am  I,  then,  at  enmity  with  all:  a  vir 
tuous  individual  is  of  no  sex,  no  country. 

Colin.  No  country?  Hoot!  A  true  North  Britain 
will  give  up  his  virtue  afore  his  country  at  any  time. 

Miss  A.  Yes,  and  I  think  it  was  a  partiality  to 
your  country,  rather  than  to  virtue,  which  deter 
mined  you  to  put  me  into  this  house. 

Colin.  De'il  take  me  now,  and  all  my  kindred 
with  me,  if  I  knew  aught  about  the  house,  more 
than  the  name  of  Macintosh  upon  the  door. 

Mort.  Time  will  clear  all  things  up  :  a  general 
misconception  is  gone  forth  ;  my  nephew,  I  per 
ceive,  has  fallen  under  it.  As  for  poor  Colin,  his 
design  in  bringing  you  hither  was  more  than  inno 
cent  ;  depend  upon  it,  it  was  noble  ;  I  have  heard 
his  story,  and,  at  my  request,  he  brings  me  here: 
commit  yourself,  therefore,  to  my  protection,  and 
rely  upon  my  justice. 

Miss  A.  How  shall  I  answer  you?  Your  gene 
rosity  overwhelms  me. 

Mort.  I  generous  !  No,  I  am  a  mere  voluptuary; 
I  study  luxury  by  principle,  and  am  as  sensual  on 
the  side  of  virtue,  as  Abberville,  or  any  other 
fashionable  rake,  on  that  of  vice.  Colin,  you'll 
settle  matters  with  your  countrywoman,  and  come 
to  us  at  my  house.  [Exeunt. 

Colin.  My  countrywoman  !  The  fiend  a  bit.  I 
never  will  believe  she  has  a  drop  of  Scottish  blude 
in  aw  her  composition  ;  as  I  shall  answer,  I  never 
blushed  before  for  any  of  the  name  ;  there  must  be 
something  spurious  in  her  genealogy:  I'll  have  a 
little  serious  talk  with  her  on  that ;  I've  got  the 
pedigree  of  the  Macintoshes  at  my  fingers'  ends  ; 
and  if  there's  e'er  a  flaw  in  her  descent 'twixt  this 
and  Noah,  gadzooks,  I'll  wager  a  hundred  pounds 
I  prove  her  an  impostor.  [Exit. 

ACT  IV.— SCENE  I.— Fish-street-hill. 
Enter  AUBREY. 

Aub.  If  Bridgemore  hasn't  shifted  his  abode, 
that  is  the  house  ;  'twas  there  that,  eighteen  years 
ago,  I  lost  a  wife,  and  left  an  infant  daughter.  A1I- 
disposing  Providence,  who  hast  ordained  me  to 
this  hour,  and  through  innumerable  toils  and  dan 
gers  led  me  back  to  this  affecting  spot,  can  it  be 
wondered  at,  if  I  approach  it  with  an  anxious, 
aching  heart,  uncertain  as  I  am  if  I  have  still  a 
child  or  not?  What  shall  I  do  ?  If  my  Augusta's 
lost,  'twere  better  I  should  never  enter  those  ill- 
omened  doors ;  if  she  survives,  how  shall  I  dis 
close  myself,  and  tell  her  she  has  a  still  a  father? 
Oh!  that  unknown  and  unperceived,  I  could  but 
catch  a  sight  of  her,  gaze  till  I'd  gratified  my  long 
ing,  and  till  this  throbbing  might  abate.  I'll  watch, 
the  door  till  somebody  comes  out,  that  I  may 
speak  to.  {Steps  aside.) 

Enter  COLIN. 

Colin.  The  murrain  light  upon  this  Fish-street- 
hill,  wherever  it  may  be:  I  would  it  had  na'  got 
its  name  for  nought,  that  I  might  fairly  smell  it 
out,  for  I  am  clear  bewaldered.  Johnny  Groat's, 
house  would  as  soon  be  found  as  this  same  Bradge- 
more's.  One  cries,  turn  o'tbis  bond,  one  o'that ; 
t'other  stares  and  grins,  forsooth,  because  I  hanna' 
got  the  modern  gabble  on  my  tongue,  but  speak 
the  language  in  its  auncient  purity.  Hoot !  this 
mon  seems  of  a  batter  sort,  and,  peradventure* 
would  concede  an  answer.  Speed  you,  gentleman, 
I  pray  you,  whuch  waj  leads  to  Fish-street-hill  1 

Aub.  This  is  Fish-street-hill. 

Colin.  Gadzooks !  and  that's  the  reason  I  could 
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find  it  na'  where  alse.  Ken  you  oue  Bradgemore's, 
may  I  ask  1 

Aub.  He  had  used  to  live  in  yonder  house  with 
the  great  gates;  but  it  is  many  years  since  I  have 
been  in  England. 

Colin.  I' faith,  you  need  na'  tell  me  that;  I  ap 
prehend  as  much  from  your  civility. 

Aub.  Give  me  leave,  now,  in  my  turn,  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions. 

Colin.  With  aw  my  heart ;  you  have  gude  right; 
you  may  interrogate  me  freely. 

Aub.  You  are  acquainted  with  this  Bridgemore? 

Colin.  I  am. 

Aub.  And  with  his  family? 

Colin.  I  am. 

Aub.  And  what  does  it  consist  of? 

Colin.  Troth,  of  a  spouse  and  daughter. 

Aub.  Are  they  all? 

Colin.  Ay,  and  enough  in  aw  gude  reason ;  the 
de'il,  sir,  in  his  vengeance  need  na'  add  a  third. 

Aub.  But,  to  be  serious ;  tell  me,  I  beseech 
you,  do  you  know  of  no  one  else  in  Mr. Bridge- 

Calin.  Of  none.  [more's  family. 

Aub.  What  do  I  hear?  Pray  recollect  yourself ; 
you  don't  seem  to  know  this  house  ;  perhaps  you 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  his  family"? 

Colin.  Aw  that  he  owns,  I  know  ;  what  base-be 
gotten  brats  he  may  have  sculking  up  and  down  in 
holes  and  corners,  troth,  I  can't  pretend  to  say. — 
These  city  cattle  sometimes  will  break  pasture. 

Aub.  You  misconceive  me,  honest  friend:  has 
no  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Aubrey  come  within 
your  knowledge? 

Colin.  Ay,  ay,  poor  lassie,  she  once  lived  with 
Bradgemore  ;  the  worse  luck  her's,  but  that  is 
over  ;  she  has  got  her  liberty  ;  she's  now  released. 

Aub.  I  understand  you — she  is  dead. 

Colin.  Dead  !  Heaven  forefend  !  An  yon  would 
give  me  time,  I  would  ha'  told  you  she  s  released 
from  yon  fat  fellow's  tyranny;  na'  more:  out  on 
him,  filthy  porpoise!  aw  the  bowels  in  his  belly, 
though  he  has  got  gude  store,  dunna'  contain  one 
grain  of  pity  :  troth,  with  his  gude  will,  she  might 
ha'  starved  and  perished  in  the  streets. 

Aub.  What  is't  you  tell  me  ?  In  the  same  breath 
you  bring  my  hopes  to  my  life,  and  murder  them 
again.  Starved  in  the  streets !  I  thought  she  had 
an  affluent  fortune. 

Colin.  In  virtue,  sir,  nought  else  ;  and  that  will 
not  pass  current  for  a  dinner.  Zooks  !  and  I  my- 
sall,  by  heaven's  gude  providence,  had  na'  stapt 
in  upon  the  very  nick  of  time,  my  life  upon't,  she 
had  been  lost. 

Aub.  Come  to  my  arms,  then,  whosoever  thou  art, 
and  wonder  not,  for  thou  hast  saved  my  daughter. 

Colin.  Daughter !  Gadzooks!  you  make  my  heart 
jump  to  my  laps  for  joy.  Are  you  Miss  Aubrey's 

Aub.  I  am  her  father.  [father? 

Colin.  An  if  I'd  found  mine  awn,  I  could  na' 
been  more  happy.  Wall,  wall,  I  hope  you'll  merit 
your  gude  fortune  ;  by  my  sol,  you've  got  an  angel 
of  a  child.  But  where  have  you  been  buried  aw  the 
while?  for  we  believed  you  dead. 

Aub.  You  shall  hear  all  my  story,  but  this  is  no 
fit  place  to  tell  it  in  :  satisfy  me,  hrst,  if  my  poor 
child  is  safe. 

Colin.  Fear  nought,  she's  safe  with  Maister 
Mortimer ;  I  laft  her  but  this  moment. 

Aub.  Who  is  Mr.  Mortimer  ? 

Colin.  Why,  Maister  Mortimer  is  one  who  does 
a  thousand  noble  acts  without  the  credit  of  one  ; 
his  tongue  wounds  and  his  heart  makes  whole  ;  he 
must  be  known  and  not  described  :  an  you  will  bait 
awhile,  in  yonder  tavern,  till  I  come  from  Bradge 
more's,  I'll  accompany  you  to  your  daughter. 

Aub.  Agreed;  I  fear  I've  been  mistaken  in  this 
Bridgemore  :  three  years  ago  I  consign'd  to  him  a 
cargo  of  great  value  from  Scanderoon  ;  if  he  has 
robbed  me — but  till  I've  seen  my  daughter,  I'll 
suspend  my  inquiry.  Step  with  me  into  yonder 
tavern,  there  we'll  concert  the  means  of  bringing 
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Bridgemore  to  an  interview   at  Mr.  Mortimer's* 

Come,    my   good  benefactor,   how  fortunate  was 

this  meeting.     I  long  to  know  to  whom  I  owe  this 

happiness.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Bridgemore' s  Counting-house. 

Enter  BRIDGEMORE  and  NAPTHALI. 

Bridge.  And  so,  friend  Napthali,  Lord  Abber- 
ville  has  had  another  tumble. 

Naplh.  A  d— d  one. 

Bridge.  I'm  glad  on't ;  this  will  wring  his  fine, 
high,  pampered  carcass  to  the  quick. 

Napth.  I'fait,  he  flings  and  winces  so,  I  tremble 
to  come  near ;  he  looks  as  dark  as  India  stock  upon 
a  settling  day. 

Bridge.  Ay,  ay ;  the  dice  are  little  weapons,  but 
they  make  deep  wounds  :  what  between  those  that 
win,  us  that  lend,  "he  bleeds  at  both  arms.  These 
are  the  bonds. 

Napth.  Take  'em  :  this  is  a  memorandum  of  the 
premium  on  five  thousand,  and  this  the  private 
contract  for  extraordinary  interest.  (Gives papers.) 

Bridge.  Good,  friend  Napthali !  The  bonds  give 
legal  interest,  and  this  doubles  it.  There,  there, 
lie  by  and  breed.  But  harkye  !  Hast  brought  the 
abstract  of  the  sale  of  the  Neptune's  cargo? 

Napth.  Aubrey's  consignment  you  mean. 

Bridge.  The  same ;  but  mum !  That's  between 
you  and  me  :  close,  close,  my  little  Napthali. 

Napth.  A  broker  and  betray  his  principal !  That's 
not  my  vay  ;  there  is  no  senses  in  that.  Here  I 
have  make  out  your  account ;  'tis  vary  coot  bargain 
I  have  make,  considering  diamond  is  a  drug. 

Bridge.  Why  this  tells  well ;  it  mounts  ;  the  raw 
silk  was  old  gold  ;  the  carpeting  and  cottons  not 
amiss  ;  and,  whuh  !  the  rhubarb —  [coffee* 

Napth.  Ah!  sir,  but  vat  is  that?     Look  at  the 

Bridge.  Politics  account  for  that ;  while  news 
papers  bear  price,  cofl'ee  will  hold  its  own.  This 
rupture  with  the  Russians  was  in  our  favour  here. 

Napth.  Ay,  ay ,  a  charming  stroke ;  war  is  a  vary 
coot  thing;  and  then  the  plague  ;  a  blessed  circum 
stance,  tank  heaven  ;  coot  seven  per  cent. 

Bridge.  Let  me  see ;  altogether,  'tis  a  thumping 
sum  :  it  netted  forty  thousand :  where's  the  con 
science,  Napthali,  that  wouldn't  strain  a  point  for 
forty  thousand  pounds  ? 


Napth.  Oh  !  'tis  all  fair  in  the  vay  of  trade  ;  you 
rike   a   jury   out  of  Jonathan's  that 
Well,  Mr.  Bridgemore,  any- 


conld  not  strike  a  jun 
wouldn't  acquit  yon.  T" 
thing  more  in  my  vay  ?  [Lloyd's? 

Bridge.  Nothing  at  present.     Did   you   call  at 

Napth.  Odso !  well  recollected  !  The  Seahorse 
is  arrived  from  Scanderoon,  she  that  had  such 
high  insurances  upon  her. 

Bridge.  What  d'ye  hear  ?  What  passengers  come 
in  her?  Is  she  at  Stangate-creek  ? 

Napth.  No,  in  the  pool ;  she  brought  clean  bills 
of  health  from  Leghorn. 

Bridge.  Go,  go;  you  have  given  me  an  ague-fit ; 
the  name  of  Scanderoon  sets  all  my  teeth  a  chatter 
ing.  [Exit  Napth.]  Well,  would  it  had  been  pos 
sible  to  have  kept  my  secret  from  that  fellow. — 
The  Seahorse  come  at  last !  Why,  be  it  so.  What 
ails  me;  what  possesses  me?  If  she  brings  news 
of  Aubrey's  death,  I'm  a  whole  man;  ay,  and  a 
warm  one,  too.  How  now  !  who's  there? 
Enter  COLIN  MACLEOD. 

Colin.  Cawdie  Macleod,  a  ragged  Highlander, 
so  please  you  ;  a  wretched  gaelly,  under  favour  of 
your  raverence,  na'  better. 

Bridge.  I  recollect  you  now  for  one  of  my  Lord 
Abberville's  retinue.  Well,  you  have  some  in 
quiries  to  make  about  Miss  Aubrey. 

Colin.  Ecod,  you  are  close  upon  the  mark. 

Bridge.  I  guessed  as  much ;  but  she  is  gone 
from  hence,  and  you  may  follow. 

Colin.  Out  on  thee,  ragamuffin  !  an  I  were  not 
bound  to  secrecy,  I'd  gee  thee  sic  a  pill  should 
lead  that  weam  of  thine  the  de'il  a  dance.  (Aside.) 

Bridge.  No,  Master  Colin  ;  your  Scotch  policy 
will  stand  you  in  no  stead  this  turn. 
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Colin.  Then  I'll  forswear  my   country.     Well, 

you  wull  na'  have  my  message,  then,  I  mun  gang 

bock   to  Maister  Mortimer,  and  tell  the  Turkish 

trader  you'll  na'  see  him.  [of? 

Bridge.  Hold,  hold  !  what  trader  do  you  speak 

Colin.  Of  one    that's  com'd   a   passenger  from 

Scanderoon,  aboard  the  what  d'ye  call  the  vessel? 

the  Seahorse,  I  take  it. 

Bridge.  What,  who?  It  is  not  Aubrey. 
Colin.  Gude  faith,  I  would  it  were ;  the  mon  is 
dead.  [Aubrey! 

Bridge.  Which  man  is  dead;  the  passenger  or 
Colin.  Hoot!  can't  you  think  'tis  Aubrey?     By 
your   leave,  truth,  awhile ;  you    will   na'   take   it 
much  to  heart,  an  I  make  use  of  falsehood  to  de 
tect  itsall.     (Aside.) 

Bridge.  I'll  go  to  Mr.  Mortimer's  ;  I'll  go  with 
all  my  heart.  Give  me  your  hand  ;  I  ask  your  par 
don  heartily,  my  honest  friend. — And  so  he's  dead, 
you  say  ;  you're  sure  he  is  dead.  Pray,  what  dis 
temper  did  he  die  of? 

Colin.  When  a  mon's  in  bis  grave,  what  matters 
what  distemper  laid  him  there. 

Bridge.  That's  true,  that's  true  enough.  Pray 
you,  sit  down  ;  I'll  just  run  up  and  tell  my  wife  and 
daughter.  Zooks!  suppose  I  brought  them  with 
me  ;  will  they  meet  a  welcome,  think  you? 

Colin.  Ay,  si»  a  one  as  you  don't  look  for,  take 
my  word. 

Bridge.  I'm  anew  man ;  I  walk  upon  the  air.  [Exit. 
Colin.  Ecod  !  the  project  takes  ;  I  drew  for  the 
cock  bird,  and  have  taken  the  whole  covey. 

Ertter  NAPTHALI,  hastily. 

Napth.  Ods  my  life,  Mr.  Bridgemore,  I  forgot 
— Who's  there?  that  devil  Scotchman. 

Colin.  Hold,  hold!  friend  Nap  thai  i ;  you  and  I 
munna  part ;  you  must  keep  pace  wi'  me  to  Maister 
Mortimer's. 

Napth.  To  Mr.  Mortimer's?  Impossible:  why, 
I  must  be  at  Bank,  sir,  I  must  be  at  Jonathan's  : 
I've  forty  bargains  to  settle.  I  shall  have  half  the 
coffee-house  on  my  back.  Would  you  make  me  a 
lame  duck? 

Colin.  Duck,  or  no  duck,  ecod  !  sir,  you  must 
travel.  [ Drags  him  out . 

Enter  LuciNDA. 

Luc.  Heyday !  I  never  saw  the  like  before ;  I 
can't  think  what  possesses  my  father  ;  he's  intoxi 
cated  ;  quite  beside  himself  with  ibis  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Aubrey's  death  :  for  my  part,  I  derive  no 
particular  gratification  from  if,  so  that  Augusta 
had  but  one  lover  less,  I  care  not  if  she  had  forty 
fathers  living  :  Tyrrel's  the  man  of  her  heart,  and 
in  truth,  he  is  an  object  worthy  any  woman's  pre 
ference  ;  if  I  could  draw  him  from  her,  'twould  be 
full  retaliation  for  Lord  Abberville. — I'll  go  to  Mor 
timer's  j  'tis  an  untoward  visit ;  but  I'll  go  there. 

Re-enter  BRIDGEMORE. 

Bridge.  Come,  bustle,  daughter,  bustle ;  get 
your  cloak  on,  the  coach  will  be  here  immediately  : 
but  where's  my  Scotchman  ?  I  forgot  to  ask  the 
stranger's  name.  [Exit,  hastily. 

Enter  MRS.  BRIDGEMORI:. 
Mrs.  B.  Where  bave  you  hid  yourself,  my  dear? 
Come,  are  you  ready?     Your  father's  frantic  with 
impatience. 

Luc.  I  follow  you.    Now,  Aubrey,  'tis  my  turn. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Mortimer's  Library. 
Enter  MORTIMER  andTYRREL. 
Mart.  Never  tell  me ;  you've  acted  like  a  giddy, 
hot  young  man  ;  put  a  few  hearsay  circumstances 
together,  shook  'em   in   an  empty  noddle,  and  so 
produced  a  compound  of  nonsense  and  suspicion. 
Tyr.  I  plainly  see  I've  judged  too  hastily. 
Mort.  Judged!  pooh!  I  would  not   give  a  rush 
for  such  a  judge  :  a  magpie  in  a  cage,  that  chatters 
out  whore  to  every  woman  that  goes  by,  will  be  as 
often  right   as   you,  and  judge  as   wisely  :  never 
talk  to  me  of  judging  others,  till  you've  condemned 
yourself. 


Tyr.  I  do  condemn  myself;  and  if  Miss  Aubrey 
does  not  sign  my  pardon,  I  am  disposed,  not  only 
to  condemn,  but  execute. 

Mort.  Away,  then,  and  throw  yourself  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  court ;  it  is  the  fate  of  bunglers  to 
be  asking  pardon.  [Exit  Tyrrel. 

Enter  COLIN   MACLEOD. 

Colin.  Bless  you,  gude  Maister  Mortimer,  I 
hanna'  slept  in  your  commission :  yon  fat  fellow 
upon  Fish-street-hill  is  on  his  march,  with  baa: 
and  baggage.  [with  him? 

Mort.  What  mean  you?  Does  he  bring  his  wife 

Colin.  Troth,  does  he,  and  his  daughter,  too;  the 
plot  is  thickening,  you  mun  know,  apace,  and  yon 
same  buzzard  canna'  spy  it  out. 

Mort.  What  plot  is  thickening? 

Colin.  Zooks !  mon,  you  shall  behold  as  pretty 
a  discovery,  come  the  time,  as  ever  your  eyes 
looked  upon  ;  but  aw  things  in  their  course  ;  I 
mun  gang  home  the  whilst,  but  I'll  be  quickly  bock 
again,  d'ye  see? 

Mort.  Do  so,  my  friend;  and,harkye!  tell  your 
lord  I  beg  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  him, 
when  and  where  he  pleases. 

Colin.  I  shall  do  that  ;  but  you  mun  know, 
while  I  was  on  my  way,  I  crossed  upon  a  gentle 
man  of  no  vulgar  presence;  and,  considering  he 
has  sojourned  for  a  pretty  many  years  with  none 
but  such  as  we  denominate  barbarians,  as  cour 
teous  in  his  manners  as  your  heart  could  wish. 

Mort.  That  accounts  for  it.    Well,  what  of  him  ? 

Colin.  With  your  leave,  Maister  Mortimer,  he'll 
tell  you  his  own  errand:  troth,  he  wull'd  me  in 
troduce  him  to  you  :  he's  without. 

Mort.  Admit  him. 

Colin.  Gude  faith,  he  has  done  that  for  himsall  ; 
he's  not  habituated  to  our  ceremonies.  Maister 
Mortimer,  I  pray  heaven  take  you  to  its  holy  keep 
ing  till  I  see  you  again. 

Enter  AUBREY. 

Aub.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 


forgive  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger 


[Exit. 
Can  you 
I  cannot 


Mort.  A   stranger,  sir,  is   welcome : 
always  say  as  much  to  an  acquaintance. 

Aub.  I  plainly  see  your  experience  of  mankind 
by  the  value  you  put  upon  them. 

Mort.  True,  sir  ;  I've  visited  the  world  from 
arctic  to  ecliptic,  as  a  surgeon  does  an  hospital, 
and  find  all  men  sick  of  some  distemper  :  the  im 
pertinent  part  of  mankind  are  so  busy,  the  busy  so 
impertinent,  and  both  so  incurably  addicted  to  ly 
ing,  cheating,  and  betraying,  that  their  case  is 
desperate  :  no  corrosive  can  eat  deep  enough  to 
bottom  the  corruption. 

Aub.  Well,  sir,  with  such  good  store  of  mental 
provision  about  you,  you  may  stand  out  a  siege 
against  society ;  your  books  are  companions  you 
never  can  never  be  tired  of. 

Mort.  Why,  truly,  their  company  is  more  tole 
rable  than  that  of  their  authors  would  be;  lean 
bear  them  on  my  shelves,  though  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  the  impertinent  puppies  who  wrote  them : 
however,  sir,  I  can  quarrel  with  my  books,  too, 
when  they  offend  my  virtue  or  my  reason.  But 
I'm  taking  up  your  time  ;  the  honest  Scotchman, 
who  announced  you,  told  me  you  had  something  of 
importance  to  communicate  to  me. 

Aub.  I  have :  I'm  told  I  am  your  debtor,  and  I 
came  with  a  design  to  pay  you  down  such  thanks 
as  your  benevolence  well  merits ;  but  I  perceive 
already  you  are  one  whom  great  professions  would 
annoy,  whose  principle  is  virtue,  and  whose  retri 
bution  arises  from  within. 

Mort.  Pray,  sir,  no  more  of  this;  if  you  have 
anything  to  request,  propose  it :  I'd  rather  much 
be  told  what  I  may  do  for  you,  than  reminded  of 
what  I  may  have  done. 

Aub.  I  readily  believe  you  ;  and,  according  to 
your  humour,  will  address  you  :  I  own  you  may 
confer  a  benefit  upon  me ;  'tis  in  your  power,  Mr, 
Mortimer,  to  make  me  happiest  of  all  mankind. 


SCENE  3.] 
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Mort.  Give  me  your  hand;  why  now  you  speak 
good  sense  ;  I  like  this  well :  let  us  do  good,  sir, 
and  not  talk  about  it ;  shew  hut  how  I  may  give 
happiness  to  you,  with  innocence  to  myself,  and  I 
shall  be  the  person  under  obligation. 

Aub.  This,  then,  it  is  ;  you  have  a  young  person 
under  your  protection,  a  lady  of  the  "name  of  Au- 

Mort.  I  have.  [brey — 

Aub.  Resign  her  to  my  care. 

Mort.  Sir!  [can  support  her. 

Aub.  Put  her  into  my  hands  :  1  am  rich,  sir ;  I 

Mort.  You're  insolent,  or  grossly  ignorant,  to 
think  I  would  betray  a  trust,  a  sacred  trust :  she 
is  a  ward  of  virtue  ;  'tis  from  want,  'tis  from  op 
pression,  I  protect  Miss  Aubrey — who  are  you, 
that  think  to  make  a  traitor  of  me! 

Aub.  Your  zeal  does  honour  to  you;  yet  if  you 
persist  in  it,  and  spite  of  my  protest  hold  out, 
your  constancy  will  be  no  virtue  ;  it  must  take 
another  name.  [tery,  and  tell  me  why. 

Mort.  What  other  name?   Throw  oft'  your  mys- 

Aub.  Because — 

Mort.  Ay,  let  us  hear  your  cause. 

Aub.  Because  T  am  her  father. 

Mort.  Do  I  live  ? 

Aub.  Yes,  in  my  heart,  while  I  have  life  or 
memory  ;  that  dear  injured  girl,  whom  you  so 
honourably  protect,  is  my  daughter.  The  over 
flowings  of  a  father's  heart  bless  and  reward  you ! 
You  whom  I  know  not,  and  that  poor  Highlander, 
out  of  his  small  pittance,  have,  under  Providence, 
preserved  my  child  ;  whilst  Bridgemore,  whom  I 
raised  from  penury,  and  trusted  with  the  earnings 
of  my  travel,  has  abandoned  and  defrauded  her. 

Mort.  Oh  !  mother  nature,  thou'lt  compel  me  to 
forswear  thee. 

Aub.  Ah!  sir,  you  feel  the  villany  of  man  in 
every  vein;  I  am  more  practised,  and  behold  it 
only  with  a  sigh :  Colin  and  I  have  laid  a  little 
plot  to  draw  this  Bridgemore  hither ;  he  believes 
me  dead,  and  thinks  he  is  to  meet  a  person  at  your 
house,  who  can  relate  particulars  of  my  death ;  in 
which  case,  it  is  clear,  he  means  to  sink  a  capital 
consignment  I  sent  him  about  three  years  since, 
and  turn  my  daughter  on  the  world. 

Mort.  Well,  let  him   come;  next  to  the  satis 
faction  I  receive  in  the  prosperity  of  an  honest  man, 
I  am  best  pleased  with  the  confusion  of  a  rascal. 
Enter  TYRREL,  hastily. 

Tyr.  Dear  uncle,  on  my  knees — What  am  I  doing? 


Ayr.  wear  uncle,  on  my  knees — w 
Mort.  You  thought  I  were  alone. 
Tyr.  I  did. 


*y 

Mort.  And  what  had  you  to  tell  me  in  such  haste? 

Tyr.  I  had  a  petition  to  prefer,  on  which  my 
happiness  in  life  depends. 

Aub.  I  beg  I  may  retire  :  I  interrupt  you. 

Mort.  By  no  means  :  I  desire  you  will  not  stir; 
let  him  make  his  request ;  if  it  is  not  fit  for  you  to 
hear,  it  is  not  fit  for  me  to  grant.  Speak  out :  nay, 
never  hesitate. 

Tyr.  What  can  I  ask  of  you  but  to  confirm  my 
hopes,  and  make  Miss  Aubrey  mine? 

Mort.  Was  ever  the  like  heard  ?  Pray  whence 
do  you  derive  pretensions  to  Miss  Aubrey?  Tell 
me  in  the  presence  of  this  gentleman. 

Tyr.  Not  from  my  own  deservings,  I  confess  ; 
yet,  if  an  ardent,  firm,  disinterested  passion,  sanc 
tified  by  her  consent,  can  recommend  me,  I  am 
not  without  some  title. 

Mort.  Look  you  there  now :  this  fellow,  you 
shall  know,  sir,  is  my  nephew;  my  sister's  son ; 
a  child  of  fortune.  Harkye !  with  what  face  do 
you  talk  of  love,  who  are  not  worth  a  groat? 

Tyr.  You  have  allowed  me,  sir,  to  talk  of  love; 
openly,  beneath  your  eye,  I  have  solicited  Miss 
Aubrey's  consent,  and  gained  it ;  as  for  my  poverty, 
in  that  I  glory,  for  therein  I  resemble  her  whom  I 
adore ;  and  I  should  hope,  though  fortune  has  not 
favoured  us,  we  have  not  lost  our  title  to  the  rights 
of  nature. 

Mwt.  Pooh!  the  rights  of  nature!  While  you 


enjoy  its  rights,  how  will  you  both  provide  against 
its  wants? 

Tyr.  Your  bounty  hitherto  has  let  me  feel  no 
wants  ;  and  should  it  be  your  pleasure  to  withdraw 
it,  thanks  to  Providence,  the  world  is  not  so 
scantily  provided  but  it  can  give  to  honest  industry 
a  daily  dinner. 

Mort.  Fine  words !  but  I'll  appeal  to  this  good 
good  gentleman  ;  let  him  decide  betwixt  us. 

Aub.  In  truth,  young  gentleman,  your  uncle  has 
good  reason  on  his  side  ;  and  were  I  he,  I  never 
would  consent  to  your  alliance  with  Miss  Aubrey, 
till  she  brought  fortune  enough  to  keep  you  both. 

Tyr.  These  are  your  maxims,  I've  no  doubt  ; 
they  only  prove  to  me  that  you  love  money  more 
than  beauty,  generosity,  or  honour. 

Aub.  But  is  your  lady  in  possession  of  all  these  ? 
Let  me  be  made  acquainted  with  her,  and  perhaps 
I  may  come  over  to  your  sentiments. 

Mort.  Ay,  Frank,  go  fetch  your  girl,  and  let 
my  friend  here  see  her  ;  I'm  in  earnest.  Upon  my 
honour,  nephew,  till  you've  gained  this  gentleman's 
consent,  you  never  can  have  mine  ;  so  go  your 
ways,  and  let  us  see  if  you  have  interest  enough 
to  bring  her  hither. 

Tyr.  Oh!  if  my  fate  depends  upon  her  looks,  they 
must  be  iron  hearts  that  can  withstand  them.  [Exit. 

Aub.  The  manly  and  disinterested  passion  of  this 
youth,  while  it  possesses  me  strongly  in  his  favour, 
gives  an  assurance  of  a  virtuous  conduct  in  my  child: 
indeed,  sir,  I  am  greatly  taken  with  your  nephew. 

Mort.  Thank  heaven,  the  boy,  as  yet,  has  never 
made  me  blush;  and,  if  he  holds  his  course,  he  may 
take  one  half  of  my  fortune  now,  and  t'other  at  my 
death. — But  see,  sir,  here  your  daughter  comes. 

Re-enter  TYRRKL,  introducing  Miss  AUBREY. 

Tyr.  You  are  obeyed ;  you  see  the  lady , and  you've 
nothing  now  to  wonder  at.  but  my  presumption. 

Aub.  To  wonder  at !  I  do  behold  a  wonder  !  'Tis 
her  mother's  image!  Gracious  Providence,  this  is 
too  much  !  (Aside,  to  Mori.)  [visible. 

Mort.  You  will  alarm  her  ;  your  disorder  is  too 

Aub.  I  cannot  speak  to  her  ;  I  pray  you  let  me 
hear  her  voice.  [How  have  I  offended? 

Miss  A.  Why  am  I  sent  for?  Is  your  uncle  angry? 

Aub.  Hush,  hush!  she  speaks  ;  'tis  she  herself, 
it  is  my  long-lost  wife  restored  and  raised  again. 

Mort.  Pooh  !  what  had  I  to  do  to  meddle  with 
these  matters? 

Miss  A.  Why  does  that  gentleman  regard  me  so 
attentively?  His  eyes  oppress  me;  ask  him  if  he 
knows  me? 

Tyr.  Sir,  if  you  know  the  lady,  if  you've  any 
tidings  to  communicate  that  touch  her  happiness, 
oh  !  that  I  could  inspire  you  with  my  feelings. 

Aub.  I  knew  your  father,  and. am  a  witness  to 
the  hard  necessity  which  tore  him  from  an  infant 
child,  and  held  him  eighteen  tedious  years  in  exile 
from  his  native  land. 

Miss  A.  What  do  I  hear  ?  You  was  my  father's 
friend?  The  prayer  and  intercession  of  an  orphan 
draw  heaven's  righteous  benediction  down  upon 
you !  [to  tell  you  of  your  father. 

Aub.  Prepare  yourself,  be  constant.  I  have  news 

Mort.  I  can't  stand  this  :  I  wish  I  were  anywhere 
else.  (Aside.) 

Tyr.  Courage,  my  dear  Augusta ;  my  life  upon 
it,  there  is  happiness  in  store  for  thee. 

Miss  A.  Go  on,  go  on  ! 

Aub.  You  are  in  an  error ;  you  are  not  an  or 
phan  ;  you  have  a  father,  whom,  through  toil  and 
peril,  through  sickness  and  through  sorrow,  heaven 
has  graciously  preserved,  and  blest  at  length  his 
unremitting  labours  with  abundance. 

Tyr.  Did  I  not  tell  you  this  ?     Bear  up. 

Aub.  Yes,  virtuous  Augusta,  all  your  sufferings 
terminate  this  moment ;  you  may  now  give  way  to 
love  and  happiness  ;  you  have  a  father  living  who 
approves  your  passion,  who  will  crown  it  with  a 
liberal  fortune,  who  now  looks  upon  you,  speaks 
to  you,  embraces  you.  (Embraces  htr.) 
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Mort.  There,  there!  I'm  glad  'tis  over, 
befall  you  b.oth. 

Tyr.  See  how  her  colour  flies  :  she'll  faint. 

Aub.  What  have  I  done  ?  Dear  innocent,  look  up. 

Miss  A.  Oh!  yes,  to  heaven  with  gratitude  for 
these  divine  vouchsafements.  I  have  a  father, 
then,  at  last.  Pardon  ray  tears ;  I'm  little  used 
to  happiness,  and  have  not  learned  to  bear  it. 

Tyr.  May  all  your  days  to  come  be  nothing  else. 
But  look,  she  changes  again;  help  me  to  lead  her 
into  the  air.  [Tyrrel  and  Aubrey  lead  her  out. 

Mort.  I  believe  a  little  air  will  not  be  much  amiss 
for  any  of  us.  Look  at  that  girl ;  'tis  thus  mortal 
ity  encounters  happiness ;  'tis  thus  the  inhabitant 
of  earth  meets  that  of  heaven,  with  tears,  with 
faintings,  with  surprise :  let  others  call  this  the 
weakness  of  our  nature ;  to  me  it  proves  the  un- 
worthiness ;  for  had  we  merits  to  entitle  us  to  hap 
piness,  the  means  would  not  be  wanting  to  enjoy 
it.  \  Exit. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.—  The  Hall  in  Lord  Abberville' s  house. 
Enter  LORD  ABBERVILLE  and  COLIN  MACLEOD. 

Lord  A.  'Sdeath!  sir,  am  I  or  you  the  master 
of  this  house"?  who  made  you  judge  what  company 
is  fit  for  me  to  keep?  The  gentlemen  you  excluded 
came  by  special  invitation  and  appointment. 

Colin.  Gentlemen  ! 

Lord  A.  Ay,  gentlemen.    Were  they  not  such? 

Colin.  Under  favour,  I  took  ''em  to  be  sharpers  ; 
I  know  your  lordship  always  loses,  and  I've  no 
ticed  that  they  always  win. 

Lord  A.  Impertinence!  I  had  debts  of  honour 
to  adjust  with  every  one  of  them. 

Colin.  Hang  'em,  base  vermin !  pay  your  poor 
tradesmen;  those  are  debts  of  honour.  (Aside.) 

Lord  A.  Whatis't  you  mutter?  It  was  you,  too, 
I  suppose,  that  drove  away  my  Jew,  that  came 
with  money  to  discharge  those  debts. 

Colin.  That's  true  enow,  gude  faith  ;  I  promised 
him  a  beating,  and  I  kept  my  word. 

Lord  A.  Rascal,  thou'rt  born  to  be  my  plague. 

Colin.   Rascal!  your  father  never  used  that  word. 

Lord  A.  On  your  life,  name  not  him  :  my  heart 
is  torn  with  vultures,  and  you  feed  them  :  shall  I 
keep  a  servant  in  my  house  to  drive  away  my  guests 
to  curb  my  pleasures,  my  pursuits,  and  be  a  spy 
upon  my  very  thoughts;  to  set  that  cynic  Mortimer 
upon  me,  and  expose  me  in  the  moments  of  my 
weakness  to  that  snarling  humorist?  I  want  no 
monitors  to  reproach  me,  my  own  thoughts  can  do 
that.  [Exit. 

Colin.  Well,  well !  'tis'  vary  well !  A  rascal ! 
Let  it  pass.  Zooks  !  I'm  the  first  Macleod  that 
ever  heard  that  word  and  kept  my  dirk  within  my 
girdle.  Let  it  pass.  I've  seen  the  world,  served 
a  spendthrift,  heard  myself  called  rascal,  and  I'll 
now  jog  bock  again  across  the  Tweed,  and  lay  my 
bones  amongst  my  kindred  in  the  isle  of  Skey  ; 
they're  all  that  will  be  left  of  me,  by  then  I  reach 
the  place.  Enter  LA  JEUNKSSE. 

LaJeu.  Ah!  dere  he  stand,  le  pauvre  Colin  in 
disgrace!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  quelle  spectacle !  Ma  foi, 
I  must  have  one  little  word  wid  him  at  parting. — 
Monsieur  Je  Financier,  courage ;  I  am  inform  my 
lord  have  sign  your  lettre  de  cachet:  vat  of  dat? 
the  air  of  Scotland  will  be  for  your  healt ;  England 
is  not  a  country  for  les  beaux  esprits  ;  de  pure  air 
of  de  Highlands  will  give  you  de  grande  appetit 
for  de  bonny  clabber. 

Colin.  Take  your  jest,  master  Frenchman,  at 
my  countrymen,  an  welcome  j  the  de'il  a  jest  they 
made  of  you  last  war.  [Exit. 

La  Jeu.  Yes  ;  yoa  are  all  adroit  enough  at  war, 
but  none  of  you  know  how  to  be  at  peace.      [Exit. 
SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  Mortimer's  house. 
MORTIMER,  AUBREY,  and  NAPTHALI,  discovered. 

Mort.  And  these  are  all  the  money  dealings  you 
have  had  with  Lord  Abberville? 

Napth.  That  is  the  amount  of  his  debt;  the  bonds 
and  contracts  are  in  Bridgemore's  hands. 
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Mort.  You  see  your  money  has  not  slept  in 
Bridgemore's  keeping;  your  consignment,  Mr.  Au 
brey,  is  put  to  pretty  good  interest.  (Mortimer 
looks  over  his  papers.) 

Napth.  Aubrey  !   Is  your  name  Aubrey,  may  I 

Aub.  It  is.  [ask  ? 

Napth.  Have  you  had  any  dealings  with  Mr. 
Bridgeinore  ? 

Aub.  To  my  cost.  [Scanderoon  ? 

Napth.  Did  you  consign  him  merchandize  from 

Aub.  I  am  the  person  who  was  guilty  of  that 
folly.  [dead. 

Napth.  Bridgemore,  I  believe,  thought  you  were 

Aub.  I  take  it  for  granted  he  would  gladly  have 
me  so.  But  do  you  know  anything  of  that  consign 
ment? 

Napth.  Eh  !  Do  I  know  of  it?  I  had  better  make 
a  friend  of  him ;  'tis  up  with  Bridgemore,  fait ; 
there  is  no  senses  in  serving  him  any  longer. 
(Aside.)  Why,  you  shall  know,  sir,  I  was  Bridge 
more's  broker  for  your  merchandize :  here  is  the 
abstract  of  the  net  proceeds.  ( Gives  a  paper  to  Aub.) 

Mort.  That's  lucky,  as  I  live  ;  I  see  an  honest 
man  can  never  want  weapons  to  defeat  a  knave. 
And  pray,  sir,  what  might  be  your  profit  on  this 
sale;  double  commission  for  a  breach  of  trust; 
that  is  the  rule  of  the  trade,  I  think. 

Napth.  I  work  as  others ;  I  do  nothing  below 
market  price, 

Mort.  You're  right,  sir ;  'twould  be  starving 
many  an  honest  family,  if  you  made  roguery  too 
cheap  ;  but  get  you  gone  together  to  my  library  ; 
I  observe  a  person  coming  who  will  interrupt  you. 
Harkye  !  Mr.  Aubrey,  have  an  eye  to  our  Jew. 

Aub.  Trust  him  to  me ;  I'm  pretty  well  accus 
tomed  to  their  dealings.  [Exit  with  Napth. 
Enter  DOCTOR  DRUID. 

Dr.  D.  Save  you,  sir,  save  you ;  is  it  true,  I 
pray  you,  that  a  learned  gentleman,  a  traveller,  but 
just  arrived,  is  now  with  you? 

Mort.  There  is  a  person  under  that  description 
in  my  house. 

Dr.  D.  May  he  be  seen,  good  now  ?  May  he 
be  talked  with  ?  What  has  he  brought  home?  Is 
he  well  stored  with  oriental  curiosities  ? 

Mort.  Faith,  sir,  indifferently  well ;  he  has  brought 
a  considerable  parcel  of  sun-dried  bricks  from  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Babylon  ;  a  heavy  collection  of 
ores  from  the  mines  of  Siberia,  and  a  pretty  large 
cargo  of  common  salt  from  the  banks  of  the  Caspian. 

Dr.D.  Inestimable! 

Mort.  Oh  !  sir,  mere  ballast. 

Dr.  D.  Ballast,  indeed ;  and  what  discoveries 
does  he  draw  from  all  these? 

Mort.  Why,  he  has  discovered  that  the  bricks 
are  not  fit  for  building,  the  mines  not  worth  the 
working,  and  the  salt  not  good  for  preserving:  in 
short,  Doctor,  he  has  no  taste  for  these  trifles  ;  he 
has  made  the  human  heart  his  study  ;  he  loves  his 
own  species,  and  does  not  care  if  the  whole  race 
of  butterflies  were  extinct. 

Dr.D.  Yes,  putterflies  !  'Tis  in  my  mind,  d'ye 
see?  what  you  have  said  about  my  putterflies  :  'tis 
upon  my  memory  ;  but  no  matter,  your  studies, 
Mr.  Mortimer,  and  mine,  are  wide  asunder.  But 
go  on,  reform  the  world,  you'll  find  it  a  tough 
task ;  I  am  content  to  lake  it  as  I  find  it. 

Mort.  While  the  sun  shines,  you'll  carry  a  can 
dle  ;  how  will  that  light  them  who  travel  in  the 
night?  Away  with  such  philosophers,  here  comes 
an  honest  man,  and  that's  a  character  worth  ten 
on't. — [Enter  COLIN  MACLEOD.] — So.Colin,  what's 
the  news  with  you?  If  I'm  to  augur  from  your  coun 
tenance,  something  goes  wrong  at  your  house. 

Colin.  Troth,  sir,  no  mighty  matter ;  only  Laird 
Abberville  has  turned  away  a  troublesome  fellow, 
who  bore  your  honour  grete  gude  will. 

Mort.  What  is'tyou  tell  me?  Is  my  lord  deter 
mined  upon  ruin,  that  he  puts  away  the  only  honest 
man  belonging  to  him? 

Dr.  D.  By  this  coot  light,  and  that  is  well  re- 
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membered ;  lookye,  I've  got  your  wages :  come, 
hold  out  yonr  hand. 

Colin.  Axcuse  me,  I'll  ha'  none  on't. 

Dr.  D.  No  wages?  Why,  'tis  all  coot  money  ; 
'tis  in  full.  What,  man,  think  better  on't :  you'll 
want  it  when  you  get  to  Scotland,  ten  to  one  else. 

Colin.  Like  enow  ;  but  by  my  sol,  I'll  touch  na' 
siller  :  he  has  geen  a  title  to  me,  which  I  hanna' 
merited,  heaven  knows,  nor  ever  shall. 

Mori.   What  title  has  he  given  you? 

Colin.  Saving  your  presence,  it  ha'  pleased  my 
laird  to  say,  I  am  a  rascal  ;  but  I'll  na'  wear  a 
rascal's  wages  in  a  Scottish  pouch  :  de'il  o'my  soul, 
I'd  sooner  eat  my  stroud  for  famine* 

Mort.  I  think  thou  wouldst ;  but  wait  awhile 
with  patience;  this  rash  young  man's  affairs  press 
to  a  crisis  ;  I  have  yet  one  effort  more  to  make, 
which,  if  it  fails,  I  shall  take  leave  of  him  as  well 
as  you.  Enter  J A  RVIS. 

Jar.  Lord  Abberville  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Mort.  That's  well.  Colin,  go  you  with  honest 
Jarvis.  Doctor,  for  once  let  us  unite  our  studies 
in  this  cause ;  come  you  with  me  ;  if  my  advice 
can  rescue  your  unhappy  pupil  from  a  course  of 
guilty  occupations,  your  philosophy  may  furnish 
harmless  ones  to  fill  their  place  :  make  haste,  make 
haste  !  here  come  the  Bridgemores.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  a  Servant,  introducing  BRIDGEMORE,  his 
Wife,  and  Daughter. 

Serv.  Please  to  walk  in  here;  my  master  will 
wait  upon  you  immediately. 

Bridge.  Nobody  here  !  Harkye,  friend,  I  expected 
to  meet  a  stranger;  a  gentleman  just  landed  from 
Scanderoon.  Know  you  of  such  an  one? 

Serv.  He  is  now  in  the  house. 

Luc.  And  Mr.  Tyrrel,  sir,  is  he  at  home? 

Serv.  He  is ;  they  both  will  wait  upon  you  pre 
sently.  [Exit. 

Bridge.  That's  well,  that's  well ;  as  for  old  surly- 
boots,  we  could  well  spare  his  company  ;  'tis  a 
strange  dogged  fellow,and  execrated  by  all  mankind. 

Mrs.  B.  Thank  heaven,  he  is  a  man  one  seldom 
meets  ;  I  little  thought  of  ever  setting  foot  in  this 
house  :  I  hope  the  savage  won't  grow  ceremonious, 
and  return  the  visit. 

Luc.  Unless  he  brings  his  nephew  in  his  hand. 
Enter  MORTIMER. 

Mort.  Ladies,  you  do  me  honour.  Mr.  Bridge- 
more,  you  come  here  upon  a  melancholy  errand. 

Bridge.  True,  sir;  but  death, you  know,  is  com 
mon  to  all  men  :  I  looked  to  meet  a  gentleman 
here;  this  is  all  lost  time. 

Mort.  True;  therefore,  before  he  comes,  let  us 
fill  it  up  with  something  more  material  :  I  have  a 
business  to  propose  to  you,  which  I  consider  as  my 
own.  You  must  know,  sir,  I've  a  nephew — 

Bridge.  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  suppose] 

Mort.  The  same.  [mission. 

Mrs.  B.  Mind  that,  Lucy,  he  is  opening  his  corn- 
Luc.  La!  ma'am,  you  put  me  into  such  a  flutter. 

Mort.  There  is  a  certain  lady,  Mr.  Bridgemore, 
whom,  on  this  occasion,  you  must  father. 

Bridge.  How  tedious  he  is.  Couldn't  he  as  well 
have  named  my  daughter?  (Aside.)  Well,  sir, 
what  are  your  expectations  from  that  lady  ? 

Mort.  Nay,  nothing  but  what  you  can  readily 
supply  :  I  know  no  good  thing  she  stands  in  want 
of,  but  a  fortune. 

Bridge.  Well,  and  who  doubts  but,  on  a  proper 
occasion,  I  shall  give  her  one?  ay,  and  a  tolera 
ble  fortune,  too,  Mr.  Mortimer,  as  times  go. 

Mart.  The  fortune  you  were  to  have  given  my 
ward,  Lord  Abberville,  will  just  suffice  :  I  think 
the  sum  were  forty  thousand  pounds. 

Bridge   Why  you  speak  out  at  once. 

Mort.  That's  ever  been  my  custom  ;  I  abominate 
long,  sleepy  processes;  life  don't  allow  of  them. 

Bridge.  But  I  hear  nothing  on  your  part;  Mr. 
Tyrrel,  as  I  take  it,  is  wholly  dependant  on  your 
bounty;  besides,  affairs,  as  I  conceive,  are  yet 
scarcely  ripe. 


Luc.  Indeed,  papa,  you're  very  much  mistaken. 

Mrs.  B.  Why,  really,  Mr.  Mortimer,  the  parties 
should,  at  least,  be  suffered  to  consult  each  other's 
inclinations. 

Mort.  By  all  means  ;  let  them  speak  for  them 
selves  ;  'tis  their  own  cause,  and  they  will  plead  it 
best.     Harkye,  come  in  :  sir,  these  are  the  parties. 
Enter  TYRREL  and  Miss  AUBREY. 

Luc.  Ah!  [thorn? 

Mort.  What  ails   you?  have  you  trod  upon  a 

Mrs.B.  Astonishing  assurance!  Augusta  here? 

Mort.  Yes;  Francis  Tyrrel  and  Augusta  Aubrey. 
Do  the  names  offend  you  ?  Look  at  the  parties  ;  are 
they  not  well  matched  ?  Examine  them,  they'll  tell 
you  they're  agreed.  Who  shall  forbid  their  union? 

Luc.  Who  cares  about  it  ?  If  Mr.  Tyrrel  and  the 
lady  are  agreed,  that's  enough:  I  suppose  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 

Bridge.  Ay,  sir,  I  pray  you,  where's  the  occa 
sion  for  us  to  be  called  in,  because  your  nephew 
chooses  to  take  up  with  an  unworthy  girl,  that  I 
once  harboured  upon  charity  ? 

Tyr.  Hold  your  audacious  tongue  :  let  conscience 
keep  you  silent. 

Miss  A.  Hush,  hush!  you  frighten  me :  pray  be 
composed  ;  and  let  me  own  that  no  injustice,  no 
severity,  can  wholly  cancel  what  I  owe  to  Mr. 
Bridgemore  for  his  past  protection,  and  that  share 
of  education  he  allowed  me;  but  when  he  puts  it 
to  the  account  of  charity,  he  takes  a  virtue  foreign 
to  his  heart,  and  only  aggravates  the  shame  that's 
falling  on  him.  [you  answer? 

Mrs.  B.  Is  the  man  thunderstruck ;  why  don't 

Mort.  Charity  keeps  him  silent. 

Luc.  Come,  let's  begone;  her  words  have  dag 
gers  in  them,  and  her  looks  have  poison. 

Miss  A.  Before  you  go,  Miss  Bridgemore,  suf 
fer  me  to  ask,  when  you  related  Lord  Abberville's 
adventure  to  Mr.  Tyrrel,  why  you  suppressed  the 
evidence  of  your  own  maid,  who  conducted  him 
into  my  chamber? 

Luc.  Miss  Aubrey,  if  it  ever  is  your  fate  to  have 
a  rival,  you  will  find  an  answer  to  that  question. 

[Exit,  with  Mrs.  B. 

Mort.  Hold  !  you  and  I,  sir,  must  not  part.  (To 
Bridgemore,  as  he  is  going.) 

Bridge.  Well,  sir,  your  pleasure  1 

Miss  A.  I  suffer  for  him;  this  is  a  scene  I  wish 
not  to  be  present  at.  [Exit. 

Tyr.  Well,  Mr.  Bridgemore,  you  that  harboured 
my  Augusta  upon  charity,  I  shall  leave  my  uncle 
to  discharge  my  obligations  to  you  on  that  score, 
together  with  his  own.  [Exit. 

Mort.  Well,  sir,  we're  now  alone;  and  if  it  needs 
must  be  that  one  of  us  shall  come  to  shame,  'tis 
well  we  are  so.  It  is  thought  I  am  a  hard  unfeeling 
man  ;  let  it  be  so  ;  you  shall  have  justice  notwith 
standing:  innocence  requires  no  more.  You  are 
accused ;  defend  yourself. 

Bridge.  Accused  of  what?  and  who  is  my  accuser? 
.  Mort.  A  man ;  and  you  shall  face  him  like  a 
man.  Who  waits  ?—  [Enter  Servant.]— Desire  the 
stranger  to  come  hither.  [Exit  Servant.]  Fear  no 
thing  ;  we're  enough  to  try  this  question;  where 
the  human  heart  is  present,  and  the  appeal  is  made 
to  heaven,  no  jury  need  be  summoned.  Here  is 
a  stranger  has  the  confidence  to  say,  that  your  pre 
tensions  to  charity  are  false ;  nay,  he  arraigns 
your  honesty  ;  a  charge  injurious  to  any  man,  but 
mortal  to  a  trader,  and  levelled  at  the  vital  root  of 
his  profession. 

Bridge.  Ay,  'tis  the  Turkey  merchant,  I  suppose ; 
let  him  come  in  ;  I  know  upon  what  ground  I  stand, 
and  am  afaid  of  no  man  living. 

Mort.  We  shall  try  that.  (Aside.)  Do  you  know 
this  gentleman? 

Enter  AUBREY. 

Bridge.  Aubrey ! 

Aub.  Thou  wretch. 

Bridge.  He  lives  ! 

Aub.  To  thy  confusion,—  Raised  by  the  bounty 
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of  my  family,  is  this  your  gratitude  1  When  in  the  , 
bitterness  of  my  distress  I  put  an  infant  daughter 
in  your  hands,  the  last  weak  scion  of  a  noble 
stock,  was  it  to  rob  me  you  received  her?  to  plun 
der  and  defraud  an  helpless  orphan,  as  you  thought 
her,  and  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  your  benefactor's 
fortune? 

Bridge.  Oh  !  I  am  trepanned.  How  shall  I  look 
my  wife  and  daughter  in  the  face.  (Aside.) 

Aub.  Where  have  you  lodged  the  money  I  de 
posited  with  you  at  parting?  I  find  my  daughter 
destitute  :  what  have  you  done  with  the  remittances 
I  sent  from  time  to  time'?  But,  above  all,  where 
is  the  produce  of  the  Neptune's  cargo?  Villain, 
look  here,  I  have  the  proofs ;  this  is  the  abstract 
of  the  sale  ;  if  you  dispute  it,  I  am  here  provided 
with  a  witness,  your  Jew  broker,  ready  at  hand,  to 
attest  it  to  your  face. 

Bridge.  Expose  me  not ;  I  will  refund  to  the 
last  farthing:  I  dispute  nothing;  call  him  not  in. 

Mort.  There's  no  occasion  for  witnesses  when  a 
man  pleads  guilty. 

Enter  Miss  AuBRiiY. 

Miss  A.  Dear  sir,  upon  my  knees,  I  do  beseech 
you  mitigate  your  severity  ;  it  is  my  first  petition ; 
he's  detected;  let  his  conscience  add  the  rest. 

Aub.  Rise,  my  beloved  child,  it  shall  be  so. 
There,  sir,  your  pardon  be  your  punishment  ;  it 
was  my  money  only  you  attempted,  my  choicest 
treasure  you  have  left  untouched :  now,  go  and 
prolit  by  this  meeting :  I  will  not  expose  you : 
learn  of  your  fraternity  a  more  honourable  practice; 
and  let  integrity  for  ever  remain  the  inseparable 
characteristic  of  an  English  merchant. 

Mort.  Stay  ;  I've  another  point  to  settle  with 
you;  you're  a  creditor  of  Lord  Abberville's:  I 
find  you've  put  Miss  Aubrey's  money  to  extraordi 
nary  interest :  Jarvis,  shew  this  gentleman  into  my 
library,  you'll  find  a  lawyer  there  will  settle  your 
accounts. 

Bridge.  I  think  you've  pretty  well  done  that  al 
ready.  A  fine  visit,  truly,  I  have  made  on't ;  and 
a  fine  reception  I  shall  meet  at  home.  [Exit. 

Aub.  So,  this  uneasy  business  past,  let  us  now 
turn  to  happiness  :  where  is  your  nephew  ? 

Mort.  Conferring  with  Lord  Abberville. 

Miss  A.  Lord  Abberville!  You  frighten  me. 

Mort.  Fear  nothing  ;  you  will  find  him  a  new 
man;  a  deep  incision  has  let  out  the  disorder;  and 
I  hope  a  healthy  regimen,  in  time,  will  heal  the 
wound ;  in  short,  I  can't  be  idle  ;  and  now  Frank 
is  off  my  hands,  I've  once  more  undertaken  to  set 
this  rickety  babe  of  quality  upon  his  legs.  Oh ! 
here  he  comes;  why,  this  is  as  it  should  be;  now 
you  look  like  friends. 

Enter  LORD  ABBERVILLE  and  TYRREL. 

Lord  A.  May  we  ever  be  so!  Oh!  Mortimer, 
I  blush  to  look  upon  that  lady  :  your  reproofs  I 
bore  with  some  composure  ;  but  methinks  w«re  she 
to  chide  me,  I  should  sink  with  shame. 

Miss  A.  You've  nothing,  my  Lord  Abberville, 
to  apprehend  from  me :  I  should  be  loath  to  give 
an  interruption  to  your  happiness  in  the  height  of 
my  own. 

Aub.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Augusta. — In  the  hope 
that  I  was  labouring  for  thy  sake,  and  in  thy  per 
son  that  I  should  restore  the  prostrate  fortunes  of 
an  ancient  house,  I  have  toiled  on  through  eighteen 
years  of  wearisome  adventure  :  crowned  with  suc 
cess,  I  now  at  length  return,  and  find  my  daughter 
all  my  fondest  hope  could  represent.  But  past  ex 
perience  makes  me  provident:  I  would  secure  my 
treasure  ;  I  would  bestow  it  now  in  faithful  hands. 
What  say  you,  sir,  will  you  accept  the  charge  ? 
(To  Tyrrel.) 

Tyr.  Yes,  and  will  bear  it  ever  in  my  sight ; 
watch  over  it  with  unremitting  lore,  and  guard  it 
with  my  life. 

Aub.  What  says  my  child,  my  dear  Augusta? 
Bnt  I  read  her  looks.— Blest  be  you  both  ! 

Mort.  Amen,  say  I.    Live  an  example  to  the 


age ;  and  when  I  read  the  list  of  marriages,  as  I 
do  that  of  burials,  with  a  sigh,  let  me  have  this  to 
say,  that  there  was  one  example  of  felicity. 

Lord  A.  Oh  !  Frank,  'tis  hard  to  speak  the 
word,  but  you  deserve  her;  your's  is  the  road  to 
happiness :  I  have  been  lost  in  error,  but  I  shall 
trace  your  steps,  and  press  to  overtake  you. 

Murt.  Why,  that's  well  said;  there  spoke  your 
father  from  within  you:  now  begone;  fly  to  the 
altars  of  your  country  lares  ;  visit  that  nurse  of 
contemplation,  solitude;  and  while  you  range  your 
groves,  that  shook  at  every  rattle  of  the  dice,  ask 
of  your  reason,  why  you  was  a  gamester. 

Lord  A.  I've  been  a  madman;  I  have  lost  an 
humble  faithful  friend,  whose  services  would  be 
invaluable. 

Mort.  Why  ay,  your  Highlander,  your  poor 
Macleod!  our  plan  must  stop  without  his  help  ; 
I 'in  but  a  projector,  he  must  execute  ;  but  there, 
likewise,  I  can  serve  you.  [taken  thee  ! 

Lord  A.  Oh!  Mortimer,  how  much  have  I  mis- 

Mort.  Come,  come,  I  have  my  faults ;  I'm  an 
untoward  fellow,  and  stand  as  much  in  need  of  a 
reform  as  any  of  you  all. 

Enter  DOCTOR  DRUID,  followed  by  COLIN. 

Dr.  D.  Tutor  me,  truly  !  talk  to  me  !  Pray,  gen 
tlemen,  bear  witness :  is  Master  Colins  here,  a 
proper  teacher  of  the  dialects,  d'ye  see?  and  pro 
nunciations  of  the  English  tongue? 

Colin.  Why  not?  Is  there  not  Duncan  Ross  of 
Aberdeen  that  lactures  twice  a  week  on  oratory, 
at  the  Seven  Dials?  And  does  not  Sawney  Fer 
guson,  a  cousin  of  mine  awn,  administer  the 
English  language  in  its  utmost  elegance  at  Am 
sterdam?  [ness. 

Dr.  D.  Bear  witness ;  that  is  all  I  say,  bear  wit- 

Mort.  We  do:  there  is  not  one  amongst  us,  Doc 
tor,  but  can  bear  witness  to  some  noble  act  ofCo- 
liii's;  and  we  would  not  wound  his  harmless  vanity 
for  any  bribe  that  you  can  offer. 

Lord  A.  Colin,  I've  done  you  wrong;  but  I 
was  not  myself ;  be  you  no  worse  a  servant  than 
you  have  been,  and  you  shall  find  henceforward  I 
will  be  a  better  master. 

Colin.  I'm  satisfied;  an  you'll  neglect  yoursall 
na'  more  than  I  shall  do,  things  will  gang  well  enow. 

Tyr.  I  must  apologize  to  Colin,  too  ;  like  my 
Lord  Abberville,  I  was  not  myself  when  I  re 
buffed  you  on  the  business  of  Miss  Aubrey's  letter. 

Colin.  Say  no  more,  Maister  Tyrrel  ;  'tis  not  for 
a  raon  to  resent  the  pertness  of  a  child,  or  the  pet 
ulance  of  a  lover. 

Miss  A.  But  what  shall  I  say  to  him?  Where 
shall  I  find  words  to  thank  him  as  I  ought? 

Aub.  I  father  all  your  obligations  ;  'twas  not  you 
but  me  his  bounty  saved. 

Lord  A.  Hold!  sir,  in  point  of  obligation,  I 
stand  first.  By  how  much  there  is  more  disgrace 
in  doing  than  in  suffering  a  violence,  by  so  much 
I  am  more  his  debtor  than  you  all. 

Colin.  Ecod,  and  that  is  true  enow ;  heaven 
sends  misfortune,  but  the  de'il  sends  mischief. 

Dr.  D.  Well,  Master  Colius,  all  is  past  and 
over;  you  have  got  your  place  again,  and  all  is 
well.  Coot  now,  let  me  admonish  you  for  the  fu 
ture  to  be  quiet  and  hear  reason  ;  moderate  your 
choler,  and  your  passions,  aud  your  partialities: 
it  is  not  for  a  clown  like  you  to  prattle  and  dis 
pute  with  me  ;  in  fait,  you  should  know  better. 

Mort.  Come,  come,  'tis  you  that  should  know 
better ;  in  this  poor  Highlander,  the  force  of  pre 
judice  has  some  plea,  because  he  is  a  clown;  but 
you,  a  citizen  that  should  be  of  the  world,  whose 
heart,  philosophy,  and  travel,  might  have  opened, 
should  know  better  than  to  join  the  cry  with  those 
whose  charity,  like  the  limitation  of  a  brief,  stops 
short  at  Berwick,  and  never  circulates  beyond  the 
Tweed  :  by  heaven,  I'd  rather  weed  out  one  such 
unmanly  prejudice  from  the  hearts  of  my  country 
men,  than  add  another  Indies  to  their  empire. 

[Exeunt. 
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Act  III—  Scene  1. 


ETAN 

TIMURKAN 
ZAMTI 
HA  MET 

ACT  Ik 

SCENE  I. 
Enter  ETAN,  meeting  SELIM. 

Eton.  Selira,  from  whence?  What  station?  From 

what  post? 

How  stands  the  fate  of  China?  Whence  that  tumnlt, 
That  mingled  burst  of  horror  and  despair, 
That  rose  to  heav'n,  as  if  the  sound  imported 
The  wreck  of  nature"? 

Selim.  With  too  sore  presage, 
[t  speaks  the  fall  of  China:  all  who  rush'd 
With  eager  hope,  this  morning,  to  yon  plains, 
To  learn  the  earliest  tidings  of  their  fate, 
Now  back  recoil ;  they  pour  into  the  city; 
Dismay  and  horror  wild  in  ev'ry  face ! 
Soon  as  they  reach'd  the  gates,  a  peal  of  groans 
Burst  forth  at  once  !  then  silence,  deep  and  vast, 
Ensued  ;  and  sorrow,  without  tongue  or  utt'rance, 
Roams  through  each  street;  matrons  and  hoary  sires, 
All  to  their  sev'ral  habitations  press, 
Embrace  their  young  ones,  and,  in  pensive  mood, 
Await  their  final  doom. 

Etan.  Then  Tirnurkan 

Has  conquer'd  ;  and  that  burst,  that  rent  the  skies, 
Was  the  last  gasp  of  freedom  and  of  laws, 
A  dying  nation's  groan  !     This  dead  repose 
Deepens  the  horror  of  the  dreadful  scene. 
Where,  Selim,  is  ray  father?    Where  is  Zamti? 

Selim.  On  the  high  rampart  near  the  eastern  gate, 
But  now  I  left  him  :  from  that  post  he  views 
The  gen'ral  panic ;  there  beholds  the  ruin, 
Th'  inevitable  ruin  that  surrounds  us. 
Amazement  for  awhile  snppress'd  his  voice ; 
With  folded  arms  he  stood ;  then,  with  a  sigh 
His  lab'ring  bosom  heav'd ;  at  length,  he  cried, 
The  Tartar  has  prevail'd,  and  resignation 
s  now  the  only  virtue  fate  has  left  us. 
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Etan.    To  bow  the  neck  to   the  fell  Tartar's 

yoke, 

Is  that  the  resignation  heav'n  demands  ? 
No ;  let  us  summon  all  that's  left  of  valour, 
Oppose  the  Tartar's  entry,  man  the  works, 
And  arm  each  hand  for  freedom.    Timurkan 
Will  shrink  and  look  dismay'd,  when  he  beholds 
That  we  have  spirits  here,  who  still  can  mock 
His  utmost  rage,  and,  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
Snatch  the  still  wav'ring,  the  unsettled  victory 
Ev'n  from  the  conqu'ror's  sword. 

Selim.  My  friend,  forbear ; 
This  tow'ring  spirit,  this  impetuous  ardour, 
Can  nought  avail ;  can  only  neap  destruction 
On  thee,  on  Zamti,  and  that  best,  of  women, 
Your  wretched  mother,  the  forlorn  Mandane ; 
Whose  ev'ry  sentiment,  whose  ev'ry  passion, 
Big  with  the  image  of  a  much-lov'd  son, 
Still  turns  to  thee ;  ev'n  from  her  country's  cause, 
And  our  long  line  of  kings,  to  thee  she  turns 
With  the  strong  ardour  of  maternal  love. 

Etan.  Yes,  Selim,  yes  ;  her  tenderness  of  soul, 
Ever  awake,  alarm'd,  and  prone  to  melt 
For  others'  good,  regardless  of  herself, 
Starts  and  turns  pale  at  every  cloud  that  low'rs ; 
Sees  fancied  ills,  and  each  sad  moment  proves 
The  strong  vicissitude  of  hope  and  fear. 
Be  it  thy  care,  my  friend,  to  see  Mandane; 
Assuage  her  troubled  spirit :  in  this  hour, 
This  crisis  of  our  fate,  let  her  remain 
Safe  in  her  lone  retreat :  I'll  round  the  walls, 
And  seek  my  father's  presence  ;  in  his  soul 
My  voice  shall  wake  the  patriot  flame,  and  rouse 
All  that  is  hero  in  him.     Selim,  yes  ; 
We'll  dare  for  liberty,  or  bravely  die.  [Exit. 

Selim.  Go,  gen'rous  youth ;  go,  seek  thy  father's 

presence : 
From  him  thou'lt  learn  how  vain  this  swelling  tide 
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Of  desp'rate  valour.    Ha !  Mandane  comes, 
And  her  looks  speak  the  horror  of  the  time. 

Enter  MANDANE  and  MIRVAN. 
Man.  No,  never,  Mirvan,  never  :  urge  no  more  ; 
'Tis  vain,  'tis  ineffectual.     Gracious  heav'n  ! 
"Will  not  this  palace  drench 'd  in  gore,  the  crown 
Of  China's  kings  fix'd  on  the  Tartar's  brow  ; 
"Will  not  a  tract  of  twenty  years  in  bondage; 
Ah !  will  not  these  suffice,  without  fresh  cause 
Of  bitter  anguish  in  Mandane's  breast? 

Mir.  The  measure  of  our  woes  has  long  been  full. 
Our  kings  dethrou'd,  our  country  laid  in  ruin; 
Nought  else  is  worth  a  pang. 

Man.  Yes,  all ;  we  all 

Must  feel  the  kindred  touch  :  each  day  the  cries 
Of  widows,  orphans,  father,  son,  and  brother, 
In  vain  are  sent  to  heav'n  ;  the  ruthless  fury 
Of  these  barbarians,  these  accurs'd  invaders, 
Burns  with  increasing  h're;  the  thunder  still 
Roll's  o'er  our  heads,  engend'ring  in  its  course 
New  flame,  new  vengeance,  with  collected  wrath, 
To  burst  at  once,  and  bury  us  in  ruin. 

Mir.  And  quickly  fall  it  must :  the  hand  of  heav'n 
Weighs  this  great  empire  down. 

Man.  No  ;  tax  not  heav'n ! 
Almighty  justice  never  bares  its  arm 
'Gainst  innocence  and  truth  :  'tis  Timurkan, 
That  fell  barbarian,  that  insatiate  waster. 
May  curses  blast  the  Tartar  !     He— 'tis  he 
Has  bore  down  all;  and  still  his  reeking  sword, 
In  yonder  field  of  death,  where  Corea's  troops 
Made  their  last  stand  for  liberty  and  China, 
Crimsons  the  land  with  blood.     This  battle  lost ! 
And  is  there,  then,  no  hope?     The  Tartar  conies — 
In  triumph,  said'st  thou?    From  what  quarter? 

how? 
Whence  came  the  tidings  ? 

Selim.  From  yon  lofty  tow'r, 
As  my  eye  straining  toward  the  distant  plain 
Sent  forth  an  anxious  look,  through  clouds  of  dust 
The  savage  bands  appear'd ;  the  western  sun 
Gleam'd  on  their  burnish'd  helms ;  and  soon  a  shout 
From  their  glad  multitude  proclaim'd  th'  approach 
Of  Timurkan  :  once  more  inflam'd  with  conquest 
The  tyrant  comes;  and  soon,  within  our  walls, 
Uprears  his  conq'ring  banner. 

Man.  Selim,  go ; 

Again  look  out ;  gather  the  flying  news, 
And  let  me  know  each  circumstance  of  ruin. 

\_Exit  Selim. 

Mir.  Better  suppress  those  unavailing  tears; 
That  fruitless  flood  of  grief. 

Man.  It  will  not  be ; 

Ev'n  midst  the  horrors  of  this  dismal  hour, 
When  fate  has  all  transferr'd  from  lost  Cathai, 
To  vile  barbarian  hands ;  3res,  even  now, 
In  these  black  moments  of  despair  and  ruin, 
This  heart  revolting  from  the  public  cause, 
Bleeds  from  a  private  source ;  bleeds  for  the  woes 
That  hang  o'er  Zamti's  house. 

Mir.  Each  sun  that  rises 

Brings  some  new  grief;  and  where  our  fate  will  stop, 
Heav'n  only  knows. 

Man.  Ay,  there — there  lies  the  thought 
At  which  imagination  starts  appall'd 
With  horror,  at  the  scene  her  busy  workings 
Have  colour'd  to  my  sight ;  there  lies  the  thought 
That  wakens  all  a  mother's  fears.    Protect, 
Ye  pow'rs,  protect  my  son ! 
Mir.  Your  son,  Mandane ! 

Have  you  not  check'd  his  ardour!  with  your  tears, 
Your  soft  authority,  restrain'd  the  hero 
From  the  alarms  of  war? 

Man.  Unconscious  man ! 
Thou  little  know'st  his  danger ;  but  that  truth 
Must  never  pass  these  lips. 

Mir.  I  hope  Mandane 

Doubts  not  my  honest  zeal.    Full  well  you  know, 
I  bear  this  tyrant  deep  and  mortal  hate; 


That  under  him  I  list,  and  wear  this  garb, 
In  hopes  that  some  occasion  may  arrive 
When  I  may  strike  the  unexpected  blow, 
And  do  my  "country  right. 

Man.  Thy  loyalty, 

Thy  truth  and  honour,  have  been  ever  spotless. 
Besides  the  wrongs,   the  countless  wrongs,  the 

wounds 

He  gave  your  injur'd  family  and  name — 
Mir.  Alas  !  those  wounds  must  still  lie  bleeding 

here, 

Untented  by  the  hand  of  time.    Not  all 
His  lenient  arts,  his  favours  heap'd  upon  me, 
Shall  cool  the  burning  anguish  of  my  soul. 
What  he,  who  slew  my  father?  dragg'd  my  sister, 
Blooming  in  years,  to  his  detested  bed? 
Yes,  tyrant,  yes  ;  thy  unextinguish'd  foe 
Dwells  in  this  bosom:  surely,  then,  to  me 
Mandane  may  reveal  her  griefs. 

Man.  No  more. 

My  woes  must  rest  conceal'd ;  yet,  should  the  Tartar 
Learn  from  the  captives  of  yon  vanqnish'd  host, 
That  China's  orphan  breathes  the  vital  air, 
And  to  himself  unknown,  within  his  breast, 
Unconscious,  bears  the  gen'rous  glowing  flame 
Of  all  the  virtues  of  his  ancient  line  ; 
Oh  !  should  they  know  that  the  dear  youth  survives, 
Their  fury,  then,  would  kindle  to  a  blaze ; 
Might  spread  destruction  round ;  and,  in  the  ruin. 
My  blameless  son  must  perish. 

Mir.  Seek  not  thus 

To  multiply  the  ills  that  hover  round  you, 
Nor  from  the  stores  of  busy  fancy  add 
New  shafts  to  fortune's  quiver.     Zamti's  care 
Averts  impending  danger  from  his  friends  ; 
And  o'er  the  mandarin  his  manners  pure, 
And  sacred  function,  have  diffus'd  an  air 
Of  venerable  awe,  which  ev'n  can  teach 
These  northern  foes  to  soften  into  men. 

Man.  Yes,  Mirvan,  yes  ;  religion  wears  a  mien 
In  Zamti's  person  so  severely  mild, 
That  the  fierce  Scythian  rests  upon  his  spear, 
And  wonders  what  he  feels:  such  is  the  charm 
Of  heartfelt  virtue  ;  such  is  nature's  force 
That  speaks  abroad,  and  in  rude,  northern  hearts 
Can  stamp  the  image  of  an  awful  God ! 
From  that  source  springs  some  hope.  Wretch  that 

I  am! 

Hope  idly  flutters  on  my  trembling  tongue, 
While  melancholy,  brooding  o'er  her  wrongs. 
Lays  waste  the  mind  with  anguish  and  despair. 
What  noise  is  that? 

Mir.  Compose  this  storm  of  grief; 
In  every  sound  your  fancy  hears  the  Tartar. 
'Tis  Zamti  this  way  bends. 
Man.  Celestial  powers  I 
What  lab'ring  sighs  heave  in  his  breast!   what 

horror 

Rolls  in  the  patriot's  eye !  Thou,  Mirvan,  leave  me, 
Leave  me  in  those  lov'd  arms  to  meet  our  fate. 

[Exit  Mirvan. 
Enter  ZAMTI. 
Zamti! 

Zamti.  Mandane! 
Man.  Ah  !  what  hast  thou  seen? 
What  heard?  Say,  quickly  tell — has  fate  decreed 
The  doom  of  China? 

Zamti.  China  is  no  more  ; 
The  eastern  world  is  lost ;  the  glorious  fabric, 
For  ages  that  has  stood  the  seat  of  empire, 
Falls  with  the  universe  beneath  the  stroke 
Of  savage  power  ;  falls  from  its  towering  hopes, 
For  ever,  ever  fall'n ! 

Man.  Yet  why,  ye  powers, 
Why  should  a  tyrant,  train'd  to  lust  and  murder, 
A  lawless  ravager  from  barren  wilds, 
Wherexcheerful  day  ne'er  dawns,  but  low'ring 

heav'n 
For  ever  rolls  a  turbulence  of  cloud* ; 
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Why  should  a  monster  thus  usurp  the  world, 
And  trample  fair  integrity  and  truth 
Beneath  his  ruffian  feet? 

Zamti.  Far  hence,  Mandane, 
Those  happy  days,  alas !  are  fled,  when  peace 
Here  nurs'd  her  blooming  olives,  and  shed  round 
Her  fostering  influence:  in  vain  the  plan 
Of  sacred  laws,  by  hoary  elders  taught ; 
Laws,  founded  on  the  base  of  public  weal, 
Gave  lessons  to  the  world :  in  vain  Confucius 
Unlock 'd  his  radiant  stores  of  moral  truth ; 
In  vain  fair  science,  and  each  tender  muse, 
Beam'd  every  elegance  on  polish'd  life  : 
Barbarian  power  prevails.     Whate'er  the  wise, 
Whate'er  the  sons  of  genius  could  inspire, 
All  that  bright  art  could  give,  must  fade  away, 
And  every  virtue  wither  at  the  blast 
Of  northern  domination. 

Man.  Fatal  hour ! 

More  fatal  ev'n  than  that  which  first  beheld 
This  race  accurst  within  these  palace  walls ; 
Since  hope,  that  balm  of  wretched  minds,  is  now 
Irrevocably  lost. 

Zamti.  Name  not  the  day 

Which  saw  this  city  sack'd :  fresh  stream  my  eyes, 
Fresh  bleeds  my  heart,  whene'er  the  sad  idea 
Comes  o'er  nay  tortur'd  mind.    Why,  cruel  powers, 
Why,  in  that  moment,  could  not  Zamti  fall! 

Man.  Thy  office,  and  the  symbol  of  thy  god, 
Made  ev'n  the  conqueror  suspend  his  blow, 
And  murmur  soft  humanity.    High  heaven 
Protected  thee  for  its  own  great  designs. 

Zamti,  Yes,  my  Mandane,  in  that  hour  of  carnage, 
For  purposes  yet  in  the  womb  of  time, 
I  was  reserv'd ;  I  was  ordain'd  to  save 
The  royal  child,  the  dear,  the  precious  babe, 
The  last  of  all  my  kings.     Full  twenty  years 
I've  hid  him  from  the  world,  and  from  himself; 
And  now  I  swear — kneel  we  together  here, 
While  in  this  dreadful  pause  our  souls  renew 
Their  solemn  purpose.    (They  kneel.)    Thou,  all- 
gracious  Being ! 

Whose  tutelary  care  hath  watch'd  the  fate 
Of  China's  orphan,  who  hast  taught  his  steps 
The  paths  of  safety,  still  envelop  him 
In  sevenfold  night,  till  your  own  hour  is  come, 
Till  your  slow  justice  see  the  dread  occasion 
To  rouse  his  soul,  and  bid  him  walk  abroad 
Vicegerent  of  your  power;  and  if  thy  servant, 
Or  this  his  soft  associate  e'er  defeat, 
Bj~  any  word  or  deed,  the  great  design, 
Then  straight  may  all  your  horrible  displeasure 
Be  launch'd  upon  us  from  your  red  right  arm, 
And  in  one  ruin  dash  us  both  together, 
The  blasted  monuments  of  wrath. 

Man.  That  here, 

Mandane  vows  ne'er  to  betray  his  cause, 
Be  it  enroll'd  in  the  records  of  heaven.  (They  rise.) 

Zamti.  And  now  my  heart  more  lightly  beats ; 

methinks, 

With  strength  redoubled  I  can  meet  the  shock 
Of  ad  verse  fate. 

Man.  And,  lo !  the  trial  comes. 
Etan,  why  sudden  thus — 

Re-enter  ETAN. 

Etan.  My  honour'd  father, 
And  you,  my  helpless  mother,  ah!  where  now, 
Illustrious,  wretched  pair,  where  will  you  fly? 
Where  shall  your  miseries  now  find  a  shelter? 

Zamti.  In  virtue.  I  and  this  dear,  faithful  woman, 
We  ask  no  more. 

Man.  Oh !  say,  what  new  event 
Brings  on  the  work  of  fate? 

Zamti.  Say,  does  the  Tartar 
Return,  unglutted  yet  with  blood? 

Eton.  He  does. 

Ev'n  now  his  triumph  moves  within  our  gates, 
In  dread  barbaric  pomp :  the  iron  swarms 


Of  Hyperboreans  troop  along  the  streets, 
Reeking  from  slaughter ;  while,  from  gazing  crowd* 
Of  their  dire  countrymen,  an  uproar  wild. 
Of  joy  ferocious,  through  th'  astonish'd  air 
Howls  like  a  northern  tempest.     O'er  the  ranks, 
Proud  in  superior  eminence  of  guilt, 
The  tyrant  rides  sublime ;  behind  his  car, 
The  refuse  of  his  sword,  a  captive  train 
Display  their  honest  scars,  and  gnash  their  teeth 
With  rage  and  desperation. 

Man.  Cruel  fate ! 

Etan.  With  these  a  youth,  distinguish'd  from  the 

rest, 

Proceeds  in  sullen  march  :  heroic  fire 
Glows  in  his  cheek,  and  from  his  ardent  eye 
Beams  amiable  horror. 

Man.  What  of  this  youth  1 

Zamti.  Be  not  alarm'd,  Mandane.  What  of  him? 

Etan.    On   him  all  eyes   are  fix'd  with  eager 

gaze, 

As  if  their  spirits,  struggling  to  come  forth, 
Would  strain  each  visual  nerve ;  while  through  the 

crowd 

A  busy  murmur  ran — "  If  fame  say  right, 
Beneath  that  habit  lurks  a  prince,  the  last 
Of  China's  race."    The  murmur  spreads  abroad 
From  man  to  man,  and  all  with  one  acclaim, 
Pronounce  their  vengeance  on  him. 

Man.  Why  on  him? 
Why  on  that  youth  1 

Zamti.  Ye  groundless  terrors,  hence!     (Aside.) 

Etan.  And  yet,  my  father,  this  heroic  youth — 
Oh  !  should  he  be  the  prince — 

Zamti.  Forbear,  young  man, 
Nor  yield  to  vain  surmise :  withdraw  thee  hence 
To  the  religious  grove,  where  oft  I  walk 
In  pensive  solitude :  I  there  will  meet  thee. 

[Exit  Etan. 
Heavens!  how  each  black'ning  hour,  in  deeper 

horror, 
Comes  charg'd  with  woe  ! 

Man.  Can  Hamet  be  their  pris'ner? 
Those  eyes  upturn'd  to  heav'n,  alas !  in  vain, 
Declare  your  inward  conflict. 

Zamti.  Lov'd  Mandane! 
Heed  not  the  workings  of  a  sickly  fancy, 

Thou  know'st,  with  Morat,  I  convey'd  our  son 
Far  as  the  eastern  point  of  Corea's  realm  ; 
There,  where  no  human  trace  is  seen,  no  sound 
Assails  the  ear,  save  when  the  foaming  surge 
Breaks  on  the  shelving  beach,  that  there  your  boj 
Might  mock  their  busy  search ;  while  here  the 

prince, 
Train'd  as  your  own,  eludes  suspicion's  eye. 

Re-enter  ETAN. 
What  wouldst  thou,  Etan? 

Etan.  Eagerly  without, 
Arev'rend  stranger  craves  access  to  Zamti. 

Zamti.  Give  him  admittance.    [Exit  Etan.']     Mj 

Mandane,  leave  me ; 
Retire,  my  love,  awhile  ;  I'll  come  anon, 
And  fortify  thy  soul  with  firm  resolve, 
Becoming  Zamti's  wife. 

Man.  Yes,  Zamti's  wife 
Shall  never  act  unworthy  of  her  lord. 
Then  hence  I'll  go,  and  satisfy  each  doubt 
This  youthful  captive  raises  in  my  heart, 

Puick  panting  with  its  fears.  And,  oh!  ye  powers ! 
rotect  my  king,  my  husband,  and  my  son.  [Exit. 
Zamti.  My  spirits  rush  tumultuous  to  my  heart. 
What  may  this  mean  1 

.Enter  Mo  RAT. 
Morat.  Zamti! 
Zamti.  Ha !  through  the  veil 
Of  age — that  mien,  those  features — Morat t 

Morat.  Yes; 
Let  me  once  more  embrace  thee. 
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Zatnti.  Good  old  man! 
But  wherefore  art  thon  here?   What  of  my  boy  ? 
Morat.  Ah !  what,  indeed !  Ev'n  from  the  ocean's 

margin, 
Parch'd  with  the  sun,  and  chill'd  with  midnigh 

damps, 

O'er  hills,  and  rocks,  and  dreary  continents, 
In  vain  I  follow'd. 

Zamti.  Why  didst  let  him  forth? 

Morat.  Think  not  thy  Morat  urg'd  him  to  the 

deed, 

His  valonr  was  the  cause ;  and  soon  as  fame 
Proclaim'd  the  prince  alive,  the  mighty  din 
Of  preparation  through  all  Corea's  realm 
Alarm'd  his  breast ;  indignant  of  control, 
He  burst  his  covert ;  and,  now,  hapless  youth ! 
Alas !  ev'n  now,  he  drags  the  conqu'ror's  chain. 

Zamti.  Mandane,  then,  may  still  embrace  her  son. 
My  boy  survives,  and  still  may  live  in  freedom. 

Morat.  Alas  !  the  measure  of  your  woes  is  full. 
Unconscious  of  our  frauds,  the  tyrant  thinks 
The  prince  his  pris'ner. 
Zamti.  Ah !  what  say'st  thou,  Morat? 
Morat.  Wild  through  the  streets  the  foe  calls  out 

on  Zamti. 

Thee  they  pronounce  the  author  of  the  fraud ; 
And  on  your  Hamet  threaten  instant,vengeance. 
Zamti.  There  was  but  this,  but  this  last  stab  to 

nature, 

And  here  it  pierces.    Was  it  not  enough 
To  tear  my  child  from  his  fond  mother  s  arms, 
Doom'd  for  his  prince  to  wander  o'er  the  world? 
Alas  !  what  needed  more?     Fond,  foolish  eyes, 
Stop  your  unbidden  gush  :  I  will  not  yield. 
Oh!  what  a  sacrifice  must  now  be  made! 
Morat.  But  when  the  truth  is  known — 
Zamti.  Too  cruel  task ! 

To  conquer  nature  while  the  heart-strings  break. 
Morat.  Why  heave  those  sighs?  and  why  that 

burst  of  grief? 
Zamti.  My  son — his  guiltless  blood — I  cannot 

speak. 

Morat.  Ha!  wilt  thon  shed  his  blood? 
Zamti.  Thon  wretched  father ! 
Morat.  Oh !  had  you  known  the  virtues  of  your 

son, 

His  truth,  bis  courage,  his  enlighten'd  mind — 
Zamti.  I  pr'ythee,  urge  no  more :  here  nature's 

voice 

Speaks  in  such  pleadings,  such  reproaches,  Morat; 
Here  in  my  very  heart;  gives  woundings  here, 
Thou  canst  not  know,  and  only  parents  feel. 
Morat.  And  wilt  thon,  cruel  in  thy  tears — 
Zamti.  Forbear! 

In  pity  to  a  father — Oh,  forbear ! 
Think  of  Zaphimri. 

Morat.  Ah  !  how  fares  the  prince  ? 
Zamti.  He  fares,  my  Morat,  like  a  god  on  earth, 
Unknowing  his  celestial  origin  ; 
Yet  quick,  intense,  and  bursting  into  action  ; 
His  great  heart  lab'ring  with  he  knows  not  what 
Prodigious  deeds;   deeds  which,  ere  long,  shall 

rouse, 
Astonish,  and  alarm  the  world. 

Morat.  What  means 
Those  mystic  sounds? 

Zamti.  Revenge,  conquest,  and  freedom! 
The  midnight  hour  shall  call  a  chosen  band 
Of  hidden  patriots  forth  ;  who,  when  the  foe 
Sinks  down  in  drunken  revelry,  shall  pour 
The  gather'd  rage  of  twenty  years  upon  him  ; 
And,  at  one  blow,  redeem  the  eastern  world. 
Morat.  By  heaven !  the  glorious  news — 
Zamti.  And  canst  thou  think, 
To  save  one  vulgar  life,  that  Zamti  now 
Will  mar  the  vast  design?    No,  let  him  bleed ; 
Let  my  boy  bleed  !    In  such  a  cause  as  ours, 
I  can  resign  my  son;  with  tears  of  joy 
Resign  him ;  and  one  complicated  pang 


Shall  wrench  him  from  my  heart. 

(Warlike  music  heard.) 
The  conqueror  comes ! 

This  is  no  hour  for  parleying.    Morat,  hence, 
And  leave  me  to  my  fix'd  resolve. 

Morat.  Yet  think, 
Think  of  some  means  to  save  your  son. 

Zamti.  No  more ; 
It  cannot  be:  the  soul  of  Timurkan 
Is  bold  and  stirring:  when  occasion  calls, 
He  springs  aloft  like  an  expanding  fire, 
And  marks  his  way  with  ruin.    Should  I  try 
By  any  virtuous  fraud  to  save  my  son, 
The  tyrant  claims  Zaphimri;  since  he  knows 
The  prince  survives,  the  thought  will  make  him 

daring 

Beyond  his  former  crimes  ;  for  joy  and  riot, 
Which  this  day's  triumph  brings,  remorseless  rage 
And  massacre  succeed ;  and  all  our  hopes 
Are  blasted  for  an  unimportant  boy. 

(Music  heard  again.) 
Morat.  That  nearer  sound  proclaims  his  dread 

approach. 
Yet  once  more,  Zamti,  think — 

Zamti.  Farewell!  I'll  send 
Those  shall  conduct  thee  where  Orasming  lives : 
There  dwell  unseen  of  all.     But,  Morat,  first 
Seek  my  Mandane.    How  shall  I  support 
Her  strong  impetuosity  of  grief, 
When  she  shall  know  my  fatal  purpose?    Thou 
Prepare  her  tender  spirit ;  sooth  her  mind ; 
And  save,  oh !  save  me  from  the  dreadful  conflict. 

\Exeunt. 
ACT  II. 
SCENE  I. 

Enter  MANPANE  and  MORAT. 
Man.  Oh  !  tell  me,  Morat,  tell  me  of  my  son. 
Is  he  retarn'd  ?    Does  he  revisit  thus 
His  native  clime?    And  does  the  Tartar  deem  him 
Of  royal  race  descended?    Whence  on  him 
Could  that  suspicion  glance? 

Morat.  This  very  morn, 

Ere  yet  the  battle  ioin'd,  a  faithful  messenger, 
Who  through  the  friendly  gloom  of  night  had  held 
His  darkling  way,  and  pass'd  the  Tartar's  camp, 
Brought  me  advices  from  the  Corean  chief, 
That  soon  as  Hamet  reach'd  the  tented  field, 
His  story  he  explain'd  ;  the  gallant  leader 
With  open  arms  receiv'd  him,  knew  him  for  your 

son, 

Train'd  him  to  arms,  and  granted  his  request 
To  join  the  martial  train. 

Man.  Oh!  love  of  glory, 
Thou  fatal  foe  to  a  fond  mother's  peace ! 
Source  of  heroic  deeds !  how  bright  thy  flame 
Shines  in  my  boy ! 

Morat.  Pleas'd  with  his  youthful  ardour, 
The  cautious  chieftain  knew  the  son  of  Zamti, 
In  secret  knew  him,  nor  reveal'd  he  aught 
That  touch'd  his  birth  ;  but  still  the  busy  voice 
Of  fame,  increasing  as  she  goes,  through  all  the 

ranks 

Babbled  abroad  each  circumstance;  from  thee 
How  he  was  privately  convey'd  ;  sent  forth 
A  tender  infant  to  be  rear'd  in  solitude, 
A  stranger  to  himself.     The  soldier  saw 
With  what  a  graceful  port  he  mov'd  in  arms, 
An  early  hero  !  deem'd  him  far  above 
The  common  lot  of  life  ;  deem'd  him  Zaphimri; 
And  all  with  loyalty,  with  love  beheld  him. 
Man.  Oh !  I  must  see  him ;  midst  the  tyrant's 

ranks 

1  seek  my  son  :  from  all  his  father's  virtues 
:Ie  could  not  derogate ;  his  bosom  fraught 
liVith  gen'rous  instinct,  with  each  fine  incentive 
That  prompts  the  manly  deed,  he  could  not  loiter 
lis  days  inglorious.    Yes,  I  will  behold  him, 
See  him  with  indignation  clank  his  chains, 
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Perhaps  provoke  his  fate ;  and,  in  that  moment, 
His  mother  shall  protect  him  ;  in  these  arms 
Infold  him  close,  and  shelter  him  from  death. 

Moral.  Yet  think,   Mandane,   with  a  mother's 

fondness, 

If  you  too  rashly  thus  proclaim  yonr  son, 
Who  shall  protect  the  prince?     Zaphimri,  then, 
By  tliee  is  mark'd  the  victim  that  mast  bleed. 

Man.  My  son  shall  live.  To  save  Zaphimri's  life, 
Is  it  of  coarse  that  I  must  ^ield  my  child  ? 
Thoa  didst  not  mean  it :  give  my  sou  a  victim  1 
Thou  art  a  stranger  to  a  mother's  love  ; 
Know'st  not  how  Zamti  dotes  upon  his  boy; 
His  heart  will  ne'er  consent.  Come,  let  us  seek  him; 
He  will  instruct  thee  how  a  father  feels.         LExit' 

Morat.  Yet,  stay,  Mandane — hark!   the  Tartar 
comes:  (  Warlike  music  heard.) 

I  dread  the  wildness  of  those  glowing  passions, 
That  violence  of  virtue  :  strong  affection 
Has  touch'd  her  soul,  and  will  not  know  restraint. 

[Exit. 

Two  large  folding  doors  in  the  back  scene  are  thrown 

open  by  the  Tartars;  then  enter  TIMURKAN,  with 

his  Train. 

Tim.  Hail  to  this  regal  dome,  this  gorgeous  pa 
lace! 

Where  this  inventive  race  have  lavish'd  all 
Their  elegance:  ye  gay  apartments,  hail ! 
Beneath  your  storied  roof,  where  mimic  life 
Glows  to  the  eye,  and  at  the  painter's  touch, 
A  new  creation  lives  along  the  walls, 
Once  more  receive  a  conqueror,  arriv'd 
From  rougher  scenes,  where  stern  rebellion  dar'd 
Draw  forth  his  phalanx,  till  this  warlike  arm 
Hurl'd  desolation  on  his  falling  ranks  ; 
And  now  the  monster,  in  yon  field  of  death, 
Lies  overwhelm'd  in  ruin. 

Octar.  From  this  day, 

Beneath  the  victor's  feet,  the  eastern  world 
Lies  bound  in  adamantine  chains. 

Tim.  Henceforth 

Shall  Timurkan  display  his  conqu'ring  banners 
From  oriental  climes  to  where  the  Tanais 
Devolves  his  icy  tribute  to  the  sea. 

Octar.  But  first,  this  captive  prince — 

Tim.  Yes,  Octar,  first 

Zaphimri  gluts  my  rage — bring  him  before  us  : 
For  Zamti — he,  that  false,  insidious  slave, 
Shall  dearly  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes. 

Octar.  His  guilt  'twere  best  to  pardon :  vers'd 

in  wiles 

Of  sly  hypocrisy,  be  wins  the  love 
Of  the  deluded  multitude  :  'twould  seem, 
Should  we  inflict  the  death  bis  frauds  deserve, 
As  if  we  meant  destruction  to  their  faith  ; 
And  when  the  minds  of  a  whole  people  burn 
For  their  religious  rites,  the  fury  kindles 
With  rage  more  dreadful,  as  the  source  is  holy. 

Tim.  Thy  policy  is  just :  henceforth,  my  art, 
To  make  this  stubborn  race  receive  the  yoke, 
Shall  be  by  yielding  to  their  softer  manners, 
Their  vesture,  laws,  and  customs  ;  thus  to  blend, 
And  make  the  whole  one  undistinguish'd  people. 
Lo!  where  the  boy  comes  forth.      What  sullen 

£assions 
is  breast  in  vain ! 

Enter  HAMET,  in  chains. 
Thou  art  the  youth 
Who  flesh'd  your  sword  in  many  a  slanghter'd 

Tartar, 

And  this  day  mow'd  our  battle  down. 
Hamet.  I  am. 
Tim.  Too  well  I  mark'd  thy  steps,  and  saw  thee 

open 
A  wasteful  passage  through  th'  embattled  plain. 

Hamet.  Then  be  thou  witness  for  me,  in  that  hour 
I  never  shunn'd  your  thickest  war :  and  if 
In  yonder  field,  where  my  poor  countrymen 


lie  many  a  rood  extended, 
Kind  fate  had  doom'd  me  to  a  noble  fall, 
With  this  right  arm  I  earu'd  it. 

Tim.  Say,  what  motive 

Unsheath  d  thy  rebel  blade,  and  bade  thee  seek 
These  wars  1 

Hamet.  The  love  of  honourable  deeds, 
The  groans  of  bleeding  China,  and  the  hate 
Of  tyrants. 

Tim.  Ha !  take  heed,  rash  youth  !  I  see 
This  lesson  has  been  taught  thee.     Octar,  haste, 
Summon  the  mandarin.     Now  tremble,  slave  ; 

[Exit  Octar. 
Thy  motive  to  these  wars  is  fully  known : 
Thou  art  Zaphimri. 

Hamet.  I,  Zaphimri? 

Tim.  Yes; 
Thou   art  Zaphimri!     Thou,   whose  treacherous 

guile 

Stole  from  my  rage,  and  sent  to  distant  wilds, 
Till  years  and  horrid  counsel  should  mature  thee 
For  war  and  wild  commotion. 

Hamet.  I,  the  prince  1 

The  last  of  China's  race?  nay,  mock  not  majesty; 
Nor  with  the  borrow'd  robes  of  sacred  kings 
Dress  up  a  wretch  like  me.     Were  I  Zaphimri, 
Thinkest  thou  thy  trembling  eye  could  bear  the 

shock 

Of  a  much  injur'd  king?  couldst  thou  sustain  it! 
Say,  couldst  thou  bear  to  view  a  royal  orphan, 
Whose  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  all, 
Thy  murd'rous  arm  hath  long  since  laid  in  dust? 
Whose  native  crown  on  thy  ignoble  brow 
Thou  dar'st  dishonour  1  whose  wide  wasted  country 
Thy  desolating  sword  hath  made  a  wilderness1? 

Tim.  Thou  hast  been  tutor'd  in  thy  lone  retreat 
By  some  sententious  pedant ;  soon  these  vain, 
These  turgid  maxims,  shall  be  all  subdued 
By  thy  approaching  death. 

Hamet.  Let  death  come  on  ; 

Guilt,  guilt  alone,  shrinks  back  appall'd;  the  brave 
And  honest  still  defy  his  dart ;  the  wise 
Calmly  can  eye  his  frown  ;  and  misery 
Invokes  his  friendly  aid  to  end  her  woes. 

Tim.  Thy  woes,  presumptuous  boy,  with  all  my 

fears, 
Shall  soon  lie  buried. 

Enter  ZAMTI  and  OCTAR. 

Pious  false  one,  say, 

For  well  thou  know'st,  who  is  that  stubborn  youth  ? 

Zamti.  His  air,  his  features,  and  his  honest  mien, 
Proclaim  all  fair  within ;  but,  mighty  sir, 
I  know  him  not. 

Tim.  Reflect,  old  man,  nor  dare, 
As  thou  dost  dread  my  pow'r,  to  practise  guile 
Beneath  a  mask  of  sacerdotal  perfidy. 
Priestcraft,  I  think,  calls  it  a  pious  fraud. 

Zamti.  Priestcraft  and  sacerdotal  perfidy 
To  me  are  yet  unknown  :  religion's  garb 
Here  never  serves  to  consecrate  a  crime  ; 
We  have  not  yet,  thank  heav'n,  so  far  imbib'd 
The  vices  of  the  north. 

Tim.  Thou  vile  impostor ! 

Know,  that  the  slaves,  whom  this  day  saw  impal'd, 
Have  own'd  the  horrid  truth;  have  own'd  they 

fought 

To  seat  Zaphimri  on  the  throne  of  China. 
Thou,  stripling,  mark  my  words :  dar'st  thou.  be 

honest, 
And  answer  who  thou  art  ? 

Hamet.  Dare  I  be  honest? 
I  dare.     A  mind  grown  up  in  native  honour 
Dares  not  be  otherwise.     If,  then,  thy  troops 
Ask  from  the  lis 
Tell  'em  'twas  Harness. 

Zamti.  'Tis ;  it  is  my  son — 
My  boy — my  Hamet ! 

Tim.  Where  was  thy  abode? 
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Hamet.  Far  hence  remote,    in   Corea's  happy 

realm, 

Where  the  first  beams  of  day  with  orient  blushes 
Tinge  the  salt  wave ;  there,  on  the  sea-beat  shore, 
A  cavern 'd  rock  yielded  a  lone  retreat 
To  virtuous  Morat. 

Zamti.  Oh!  ill-fated  youth!  (Aside.) 

Hamet.  The  pious  hermit,  in  that  moss-grown 

dwelling, 

Found  an  asylum  from  heart-piercing  woes, 
From  slavery,  and  that  restless  din  of  arms, 
"With  which  thy  fell  ambition  shook  the  world ; 
There,  too,  the  sage  nurtur'd  my  greener  years. 
With  him,  and  contemplation,  have  I  walk'd 
The  paths  of  wisdom  ;  what  the  great  Confucius 
Of  moral  beauty  taught ;  whate'er  the  wise, 
Still  wooing  knowledge  in  her  secret  haunts, 
Disclos'd  of  nature  to  the  sons  of  men, 
My  wond'ring  mind  has  heard;  but,  above  all, 
The  hermit  taught  me  the  most  useful  science, 
The  noble  science  to  be  brave  and  good. 

Zamti.  Hear  him,  immortal  pow'rs  !     His  ev'ry 

word 

Pierces  my  heart.  (Aside.) 

Tim.  "Who  said  he  was  your  father? 
Hamet.  My  birth,  the  pious  sage,  I  know  not 

why, 

Still  wrapp'd  in  silence  ;  and  when  urg'd  to  speak, 
He  only  answer'd,  that  a  time  might  come 
When  Hamet  should  not  blush  to  know  his  father. 
Tim.  Now,  then,  declare,  hast  thou  ne'er  heard 

of  Zamti? 

Hamet.  Of  Zamti!  Oft  euraptur'd  with  his  name, 
My  heart  has  glow'd  within  me,  as  I  heard 
The  praises  of  that  venerable  man. 

Tim.  Thou  slave !  each  circumstance  arraigns  thy 
guilt.  (To  Zamti.) 

Hamet.  Can  that  be  Zamti  ? 
Tim.  Lo !     Behold  the  traitor ! 
Hamet.  Oh!  let  me  thus  adore  that  rev'rend  form, 
Thus,  on  my  knees,  adore. 
Tim.  Pernicious  slave! 
Confusion  has  o'erta'en  thy  subtle  frauds. 
Thy  guilt  is  manifest.     Now  own  your  king ; 
Or,  to  make  vengeance  sure,  through  all  the  east 
Each  youth  shall  die,  and  carnage  thin  mankind; 
Till,  in  the  gen'ral  wreck,  your  boasted  orphan 
Shall  nndistinguish'd  fall.     When  treason  lurks, 
Each  moment's  big  with  danger.     Octar,  thou 
Attend  my  words,  and  see  our  will  obey'd. 

(Talks  apart  with  Octar.} 

Zamti.  Now,  virtuous  cruelty,  repress  my  tears. 
Cease  your  fond  conflict,  nature !  Hear  me,  Tartar, 
That  youth — his  air — his  look  unmans  me  quite. 
Tim.  This  moment,  vile  dissembler!  speak. 
Zamti.  That  youth— 

I've  dealt  by  him  as  ev'ry  king  would  wish, 
In  a  like  case,  his  faithful  subjects  would. 

Tim.  Dost  thou  avow  it?  triumph,  Timurkan, 
And  in  Zaphimri's  grave  lie  hush'd  my  fears. 
Octar,  this  moment  lead  the  victim  forth 
To  yonder  sacred  temple :  at  the  tomb, 
Where  the  long-boasted  line  of  China's  kings 
Lies  hears'd  in  death,  this  very  hour  shall  see 
The  victim  offer'd  to  our  living  Lama, 
For  this  day's  conquest.    Thence,  a  golden  train 
Of  radiant  years  shall  mark  my  future  sway.  [Exit. 
Zamti.  Flow,  flow  my  tears,  and  ease  my  burst 
ing  heart. 
Hamet.  Nay,  do  not  weep  for  me,  thou  good  old 

man. 

If  it  will  close  the  wounds  of  bleeding  China, 
That  a  poor  wretch  like  me  must  yield  his  life, 
I  give  it  freely.    If  I  am  a  king, 
Though,  sure,  it  cannot  be,  what  greater  blessing 
Can  a  young  prince  enjoy,  than  to  diffuse 
By  one  great  act  that  happiness  on  millions, 
For  which  his  life  should  be  a  round  of  care? 
Come,  lead  me  to  my  fate.     [Exit,  with  Octar,  Sfc. 


Zamti.  Mandane's  air ! 

His  mother's  dear  resemblance  rives  my  soul. 
Yet  let  him  die  :  yes,  Tartar,  wreak  thy  fury 
Upon  an  helpless,  an  inglorious  boy. 
If,  from  his  death,  this  groaning  empire  rise 
Once  more  itself,  resplendent,  rich  in  arts 
That  humanize  the  world,  he  pays  a  debt 
Due  to  his  king,  his  country,  and  his  God. 

Enter  ETAN. 

Etan.  May  I  approach  my  father?   Even  now 
I  met  the  captive  youth ;  the  gen'ral  voice, 
With  one  consent,  proclaim  him  China's  orphan  ; 
And  you,  sir,  you  have  own'd  th'  important  truth. 

Zamti.  Come  nearer,  Etan :  thou  perceiv'st  the 

toils 
That  now  encircle  me. 

Etan.  But,  wherefore,  sir, 

Why  thus  acknowledge  him?  why  own  the  prince, 
And  yield  him  thus  to  death? 

Zamti.  Dream  not,  young  man, 
To  stand  secure,  yet  blooming  into  life, 
While  dangers  hover  round  your  father's  head. 
The  stock  once  fallen,  each  scion  must  decay. 

Etan.  Then  letmeperish :  witness  for  me,  heaven, 
Could  Ktan's  fall  appease  the  tyrant's  wrath, 
A  willing  victim  he  would  yield  his  life, 
And  ask  no  greater  boon  of  heav'n. 

Zamti.  This  zeal, 
So  fervid  in  a  stranger's  cause — 

Etan.  A  stranger! 

My  king  a  stranger!     Sir,  you  never  meant  it. 
Perhaps  you  would  explore  the  fiery  seeds 
Of  Etan's  temper,  ever  prompt  to  blaze 
At  honour's  sacred  name?     Perish  the  man, 
Who,  when  his  country  calls  him  to  defend 
The  rights  of  humankind,  or  bravely  die, 
Who,  then,  to  glory  dead,  can  shrink  aghast, 
And  hold  a  council  with  his  abject  fears. 

Zamti.  These  tow 'rings  of  the  soul,  alas!   are 

vain. 
I  know  the  Tartar  well :  we  must  resign. 

Etan.  Oh  !   sir,  at  your  command  each  honest 

hand 

Will  grasp  a  sword,  and  midst  encircling  guards, 
Reach  the  usurper's  heart;  or,  should  we  fail, 
Should  overwhelming  bands  obstruct  the  deed, 
We'll  greatly  dare  to  die  ;  better  to  die 
With  falling  liberty,  than  basely  lead 
An  ignominious  life.     Zaphimri  lost, 
Ne'er  shall  fair  order  dawn  ;  but  through  the  land 
Slav'ry  shall  clank  her  chains,  and  violation, 
Rapine,  and  murder,  riot  at  the  will 
Of  lust  and  lawless  pow'r. 

Zamti.  Thou  brave  young  man ! 
Come  to  this  fond  embrace.    To  ease  at  once 
Thy  gen'rous  fears — the  prince  Zaphimri's  safe, 
Safe  in  my  guardian  care. 

Etan.  This  pris'ner,  sir, 
He  is  not,  then,  the  prince? 

Zamti.  Obscure  by  birth, 
He  is  no  public  loss. 

Etan.  And  yet  his  youth, 
And  his  untimely  fate,  plead  strongly  for  him. 
And  then,  methinks,  (perhaps,  'tis  fancy's  error,) 
Methinks  he  bears  a  semblance  of  Mandane. 

Zamti.  His  words  transfix  my  heart.      (Aside.) 

Etan.  And  where,  meantime, 
Where  is  the  royal  heir?     If  right  I  judge, 
He  will  not  tamely  see  a  blameless  youth 
A  victim  in  his  cause. 

Zamti.  Seek  not  too  soon 

To  know  the  prince  :  now  I'll  disclose  the  work, 
The  work  of  vengeance,  which  my  lab'ring  soul 
Has  long  been  fashioning.    This  very  hour, 
Stupendous  ruin  hovers  o'er  the  heads 
Of  this  accursed  race. 

Etan.  Ruin! 

Zamti.  I'll  tell  thee : 
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When  Timurkan  led  forth  his  savage  bands, 

Unpeopling  this  great  city,  1  then  seiz'd 

The  hoar  to  tamper  with  a  chosen  few  ; 

Who  have  resolv'd  when  the  barbarians  lie 

Buried  in  sleep  and  wine,  and  hotly  dream 

Their  havoc  o  er  again;  then,  then,  my  son, 

In  one  collected  blow  to  burst  upon  'em, 

Like  their  own  northern  clouds,  whose  midnight 

horror, 

Impending  o'er  the  world,  at  length  breaks  forth 
In  the  vaunt  lightning's  blaze,  in  storms  and  thunder, 
Through  all  the  red'ning  air,  till  frighted  nature 
Start  from  her  couch,  and  waken  to  a  scene 
Of  uproar  and  destruction. 

Etan.  Oh  !  my  father, 
The  glorious  enterprise  — 

Zamti.  Mark  me,  young  man. 
Seek  thou  my  friends,  Orasming  and  Zimventi. 
In  the  dim  cloister  of  yon  temple 
Thou'lt  find  them  musing;  bid  them  ne'er  abate 
Their  high,  heroic  ardour  ;  let  them  know 
Whate'er  shall  fall  on  this  old  mould'ring  clay, 
The  tyrant  never  shall  subdue  my  mind. 

Man.  (Within.)  Oh!    let  me  fly,   and  find  the 

barb'rous  man. 
Where,  where  is  Zamti] 

Zamti.  Ha!    Mandane's  voice  ! 
Go,  leave  me,  Etan,  and  observe  my  orders. 


Wild  as  the  winds,  the  mother  all  alive 
In  ev'ry  hearistring,  the  forlorn  one  comes 
To  claim  her  bo  v. 

Re-enter  MANDANE. 

Man.  And  can  it,  then,  be  true? 
Is  human  nature  exil'd  from  thy  breast? 
Art  thou,  indeed,  so  barb'rous? 

Zamti.  Lov'd  31  and  an  e, 

Fix  not  your  scorpions  here:  a  bearded  shaft 
Already  drinks  my  spirits  up. 

Man*  I've  seen 
Thy  trusty  Morat—  I  have  heard  it  all. 

Zamti.  I  cannot  speak  to  tbee. 

Man.  Think'st  thou  those  tears, 
Those  false,  those  cruel  tears,  will  choke  the  voice 
Of  a  fond  mother's  love,  now  stung  to  madness? 
Oh  !  I  will  rend  the  air  with  lamentations, 
Boot  up  this  hair,  and  beat  this  throbbing  breast; 
Turn  all  connubial  joys  to  bitterness, 
To  fell  despair,  to  anguish  and  remorse, 
Unless  my  son  — 

Zamti.  Thou  ever  faithful  woman, 
1  Oh  !  leave  me  to  my  woes. 

Man.  Give  me  my  child  ; 

Thou  worse  than  Tartar,  give  me  back  my  son. 
Oh!  give  him  to  a  mother's  eager  arms, 
And  let  me  strain  him  to  my  heart. 

Zamti.  Heav'n  knows 

How  dear  my  boy  is  here  :  but  our  first  duty 
Now  claims  observance:  to  our  country's  love 
All  other  tender  fondnesses  must  yield. 
I  was  a  subject,  ere  I  was  a  father. 

Man.  You  were  a  savage,  bred  in  Scythian  wilds, 
And  humanizing  pity  never  reach'd 
Your  heart.   Was  it  for.  this,  oh  !  thou  unkind  one! 
Was  it  for  this,  oh  !  thou  inhuman  father  ! 
For  this  you  woo'd  me  to  your  nuptial  bed? 
For  this  I  clasp'd  thee  in  these  circling  arms, 
And  made  this  breast  your  pillow?     Cruel,  say, 
Are  these  your  vows  ?  are  these  your  fond  endear 

ments? 

Nay,  look  upon  me  ;  if  this  wasted  form, 
These  faded  eyes,  have  turn'd  your  heart  against 

me, 
With  grief  for  you  I  wither'd  in  my  bloom. 

Zamti.  Why  thus  transfix  my  heart? 

Man.  Alas  !  my  son, 

Did  I  then  fold  thee  in  these  matron  arms 
To  see  thee  bleed?  Thus  dost  thou,  then,  return? 
This  could  your  mother  hope,  when  first  she  sent 


Her  infant  exile  to  a  distant  clime  ? 
Ah!  could  I  think  thy  early  love  of  fame 
Would  urge  thee  to  this  peril ;  thus  to  fall 
By  a  stern  father's  will  ?     By  thee  to  die  ! 
From  thee,  inhuman,  to  receive  his  doom  ! 
Murder'd  by  thee!   Yet,  hear  me,  Zamti,  hear  me  ; 
Thus,  on  my  knees — I  threaten  now  no  more — 
'Tis  nature's  voice  that  pleads;  nature  alarm'd, 
Quick,    trembling,  wild,    touch'd  to  her  inmost 

feeling, 

When  force  would  tear  her  tender  young   ones 
from  her. 

Zamti.  Oh  !  seek  not  with  enfeebling,  fond  ideas 
To  swell  the  flood  of  grief.    It  is  in  vain : 
He  must  submit  to  fate. 

Man.  (Rising.)  Barbarian,  no; 
He  shall  not  die:  rather — T  pr'ythee,  Zamti, 
Urge  not  a  grief-distracted  woman ;  tremble 
At  the  wild  fury  of  a  mother's  love. 

Zamti.  I  tremble  rather  at  a  breach  of  oaths. 
But  thou  break  thine  ;  bathe  your  perfidious  hand* 
In  this  life-blood ;  betray  the  righteous  cause 
Of  all  our  sacred  kings. 

Man.  Our  sacred  kings  ! 
What  are  the  scepter'd  rulers  of  tlie  world? 
Form'd  of  one  common  clay,  are  they  not  all 
Doom'd  with  each  subject,  with  the  meanest  slave, 
To  drink  the  cup  of  human  woe?  alike 
All  levell'd  by  affliction?     Sacred  kings ! 
'Tis  human  policy  sets  up  their  claim  : 
Mine  is  a  mother's  cause  ;  yes,  mine  the  cause 
Of  husband,  wife,  and  child,  those  first  of  ties, 
Superior  to  your  right  divine  of  kings. 

Zamti.  Then  go,  Mandane,  thou  once  faithful 

woman, 

Dear  to  this  heart  in  vain.     Forget  at  once 
Those  virtuous  lessons  which  I  oft  have  taught 

thee, 

In  fond  credulity,  while  on  each  word 
You  hung  enamour'd:  go;  to  Timurkan 
Reveal  the  awful  truth;  be  thou  spectatress 
Of  murder'd  majesty  ;  embrace  your  son, 
And  let  him  lead,  in  shame  and  servitude, 
A  life  ignobly  bought.    Then  let  those  eyes, 
Those  faded  eyes,  which  grief  for  me  hath  dim  n'd, 
With  guilty  joy  reanimate  their  lustre, 
To  brighten  slavery,  and  beam  their  fires 
On  the  fell  Scythian  murderer. 

Man.  And  is  it  thus, 

Thus  is  Mandane  known?  Come,  lead  me  hence, 
Where  I  may  lay  down  life  to  save  my  king, 
But  save  my  Haraet  too ;  then,  then  you'll  find 
A  heart  beats  here  as  warm  and  great  as  thine. 

Zamti.  Then  make  with  me  one  ever-glorious 

effort, 

And  rank  with  those,  who,  from  the  first  of  time, 
In  fame's  eternal  archives  stand  rever'd, 
For  conqu'ring  all  the  dearest  ties  of  nature, 
To  serve  the  gen'ral  weal. 

Man.  That  savage  virtue 

Loses  with  me  its  horrid  charms.     I've  sworn 
To  save  my  king ;  but  should  a  mother  turn 
A  dire  assassin?     Madness,  at  the  thought, 
Shoots  through  my  brain.  And,  look,  they  seize  my 

child; 

They  lead  him  forth  ;  they  fix  him  on  the  rack; 
His  father — see — forbear — his  father  strikes — 
Hold,  Zamti,  hold — ah!  see — he  dies — he  dies  ! 

(Faints  in  Ids  arms.) 

Zamti.  She  faints,  she  faints !  th'  impetuous  storm 

of  passion, 
Shakes  her  weak  frame. 

Enter  an  4  ttendant. 
Quickly,  Arsace,  help, 

Support  her;  lend  your  aid.  Soft!  wand'ring  life 
Rekindles  in  her  cheek.     Conduct  her  hence. 

[Exeunt  Mandane  and  Attendant, 
Propitious  heaven  !  behold  a  father's  sufferings  j 
Support  our  frailty ;  kindle  in  our  souls 
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A  ray  of  your  divine  enthusiasm, 
Such  as  inflames  the  patriot's  breast,  and  lifts 
Th'  impassion'd  mind  to  that  sublime  of  virtue, 
That  even  on  the  rack  it  feels  the  pood, 
"Which,  in  a  single  hour,  it  works  for  millions, 
And  leaves  the  legacy  to  times  unborn. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  J.—A  Temple.    A  tomb  in  the  middle. 
Enter  MORAT. 

Moral.  This  is  the  place,  these  the  long-winding 

isles, 

The  solemn  arches,  whose  religious  awe 
Attunes  the  mind  to  melancholy  musing, 
Such  as  befits  freemen  reduc'd  to  bondage. 
Here  Zamti  meets  his  friends ;  amid  these  tombs, 
Where  lie  the  sacred  manes  of  our  kings, 
They  pour  their  orisons  ;  hold  converse  here 
With  the  illustrious  shades  of  murder'd  heroes, 
And  meditate  a  great  revenge.  A  groan! 
The  burst  of  sorrow  from  some  care-worn  wretch, 
That  sorrows  o'er  his  country.    Ha !  'tis  Zamti. 

Enter  ZAMTI  from  the  tomb. 

Zamti.  Who's  he  that  seeks  these  mansions  of 
the  dead  ? 

Morat.  The  friend  of  Zamti  and  of  China ! 

Zamti.  Morat! 

Come  to  my  arms,  thon  brave,  thou  gen'roES  man ! 
I  have  been  weeping  o'er  the  sacred  relics 
Of  a  dear  murder'd  king.     Where  are  our  friends  ? 
Hast  seen  Orasming? 

Morat.  Through  these  vaults  of  death 
Lonely  he  wanders,  plung'd  in  deep  despair. 

Zamti.  Hast  thou  inforra'd  him?  Hast  thou  aught 

reveal'd 
Touching  Zaphimri? 

Morat.  There  I  wait  thy  will. 

Zamti.  Oh !  thou  art  ever  faithful :  on  thy  lips 
Sits  pensive  silence,  with  her  hallow 'd  finger, 
Guarding  the  pure  recesses  of  the  mind. 
But,  lo !  they  come. 

Enter  ORASMING,  ZlMVENTl,  and  others. 
Droop  ye,  my  gallant  friends? 

Oras.  Oh!   Zamti,   all  is  lost;   our  dreams  of 

liberty 

Are  vanish'd  into  air.     Ev'n  heaven,  combined 
With  lawless  might,  abandons  us  and  virtue. 

Zamti.  Can  your  great  souls  thus  shrink  within 

ye?  thus 
From  heroes  will  you  dwindle  into  slaves? 

Zim.  Oh!   could  you  give  us  back  the  royal 

orphan  ; 
Danger  would  smile,  and  death  lose  all  its  terror. 

Zamti.  What,  would  his  presence  fire  you? 

Oras.  Yes,  by  heav'n ! 
This  night  should  free  us  from  the  Tartar's  yoke. 

Zamti.  Then  mark  the  care  of  the  all-ruling  mind. 
This  youthful  captive,  whom  in  chains  they  hold, 
Is  not  Zaphimri. 

Oras.  and  Zim.  Not  Zaphimri  ? 

Zamti.  No; 

Unconscious  of  himself,  and  to  the  world  unknown, 
He  walks  at  large  among  us. 

Oras.  Heavenly  powers ! 

Zamti.  This  night,  my  friend,  this  very  night  to 

rise 

Refulgent  from  the  blow  that  frees  us  all, 
From  the  usurper's  fate,  the  first  of  men, 
Deliv'rer  of  his  country. 

Oras.  Mighty  gods ! 
Can  this  be  possible  ? 

Zamti.  It  is  most  true. 
This  very  hour  shall  give  you  China's  heir. 
What,   ho !    (looks  at  the  tomb)  come  forth  :    'tis 

Zamti's  voice  that  calls. 

You  seem  transfix'd  with  wonder !  Oh !  my  friends, 
Watch  all  the  motions  of  your  rising  spirit, 
Direct  your  ardour,  when  anon  you  near 


What  fate,  long  pregnant  with  the  vast  event, 
[s  lab'ring  into  birth. 

Enter  ETAN/rowi  the  tomb. 
Eton.  Each  step  I  move, 
A  deeper  horror  sits  on  all  the  tombs  ; 
The  shrines  look  pale  around  ;  each  altar  shakes, 
Conscious  of  some  important  crisis. 

Zamti.  Yes, 

A  crisis,  great  indeed,  is  now  at  hand. 
Heaven  holds  its  golden  balance  forth,  and  weighs 
Zaphimri's  and  the  Tartar's  destiny, 
While  hov'ring  angels  tremble  round  the  beam. 
Hast  thou  beheld  that  picture  ? 

Etnn.  Fix'd  attention 
Hath  gaz'd  on  every  part ;  yet  still  to  me 
It  shadows  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown, 
All  imagery  obscure,  and  wrapt  in  darkness. 

Zamti.  That  darkness  my  informing  breath  shall 

clear, 

As  morn  dispels  the  night.     Lo !  here  display'd 
This  mighty  kingdom's  fall.    Behold  that  child, 
That  royal  infant,  the  last  sacred  relic 
Of  China's  kings  :  see  where  a  mandarin 
Conveys  the  babe  to  his  wife's  fost'ring  breast, 
There  to  be  nourish'd  in  an  humble  state  ; 
While  their  own  son  is  sent  to  climes  remote, 
That,  should  the  fell  usurper  e'er  suspect 
The  prince  alive,  he  for  his  king  might  bleed, 
And  mock  the  mnrd'rers  rage. 

Eton.  Ama/ement  thrills 
Through  all  my   frame  ;  and  my  mind,  big  with 

wonder, 
Feels  every  power  suspended. 

Zamti.  Rather  say, 

That  strong  imagination  burns  within  thee. 
Dost  thou  not  feel  a  more  than  common  ardour? 

Etan.  By   heav'n !    some    impulse    never    felt 

before, 

Some  strange  inspir'd  emotion  stirs  within  me; 
A  thousand  images  all  rise  at  once, 
And  o'er-iuform  my  soul.     Oh  !  that  the  hour 
Of  fate  were  come.    This  very  night  I'll  sheathe 
My  dagger's  point  deep  in  the  tyrant's  heart. 

Zamti.  Wilt  thou? 

Etan.  By  ev'ry  pow'r  that  now  beholds  me  ; 
By  all  the  mighty  dead  that  round  us  lie ; 
By  all,  who  this  day  groan  in  chains,  I  will ! 

Zamti.  And  when  thou  dost,  tell  the  devoted 

tyrant, 
It  is  the  prince  that  strikes. 

Etan.  The  prince's  wrongs 

Shall  nerve  my  arm,  and  urge  the  blow  for  freedom 
With  tenfold  vengeance. 

Zamti.  Tell  the  groaning  Tartar, 
It  is  Zaphimri:  'tis  the  prince  himself. 

Etan.  What  says  my  father? 

Zamti.  Thou  art  China's  orphan  ; 
The  last  of  all  our  kings  ;  no  longer  Etan, 
But  now  Zaphimri. 

Zaph.  Ha! 

Oras.  Mysterious  hand 
Of  wonder-working  heav'n ! 

Zaph.  Can  this  be  true  1 
A  busy  crowd  of  circumstances  rise ; 
Thy  frequent  hints  obscure,  thy  pious  care 
To  train  my  youth  to  greatness,  lend  y< 
To  my  astomsh'd  pow'rs,  that  feebly  be 
This  unexpected  shock  of  royalty. 

Zamli.  Thou  art,  thou  art  my  sov'reign.    Oh! 

my  friends, 

Morat  will  tell  you  all ;  each  circumstance  ; 
Meantime,  lo  !  there,  behold — there  is  your  king. 

Morat.  Oras.  and  Zim.  Long  live  the  father  of  the 
eastern  world  !  (All  kneel.) 

Zamti.  Sole  governor  of  earth ! 

Zaph.  All  ruling  pow'rs ! 
Is  then  a  great  revenge  for  all  the  wrongs 
Of  bleeding  China ;  are  the  fame  and  fate 
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Of  all  posterity  included  here 
Within  my  bosom? 

Zamti.  All ;  yes,  all ;  the  shades 
Of  your  great  ancestors  now  rise  before  thee, 
Heroes  and  demi-gods  !  aloud  they  call 
For  the  fell  Tartar's  blood. 

Zaph.  Oh  !  Zamti,  all 

That  can  alarm  the  pow'rs  of  man,  now  stirs 
In  this  expanding  breast. 

Zamti.  Anon,  to  burst 

With  hideous  ruin  on  the  foe.   My  gallant  heroes, 
Are  our  friends  station'd  at  their  posts  1 

Oras.  They  are. 

Zamti.  Each  gate  secur'd  1 

Oras.  All  safe. 

Zamti.  The  signal  fix'd? 

Oras.  It  is.     Will  Mirvan  join  us? 

Zamti.  Doubt  him  not; 

He  pants  for  vengeance  :  when  the  assault  begins, 
He'll  turn  his  arms  upon  th'  astonish'd  foe, 
A»d  add  new  horrors  to  the  wild  commotion. 

Zaph.  Now,  bloody  spoiler,  now  thy  hour  draws 

nigh  ; 
And,  ere  the  dawn,  thy  guilty  reign  shall  end. 

Zamti.  How  my  heart  burns  within  me !     Oh  ! 

my  friends, 

Call  now  to  mind  the  scene  of  desolation, 
Which  Timurkan,  in  one  accursed  hour, 
Heap'd  on  this  groaning  land.     Ev'n  now  I  see 
The  savage  bauds,  o'er  purple  heaps  of  slain, 
Forcing  their  rapid  way  :  I  see  them  urge, 
With  rage  unhallow'd,  to  the  sacred  temple. 
Where  good  Osmingti,  with  his  queen  and  children, 
Fatigu'd  the  gods  averse.    See  where  Orphisa, 
Rending  the  air  with  agonizing  shrieks, 
Tears  her  dishevell'd  hair;  then,  with  a  look 
Fix'd  on  her  babes,  grief  chokes  its  passage  up, 
And  all  the  feelings  of  a  mother's  breast 
Throbbing  in  one  mix'd  pang,  breathless  she  faints 
Within  her  monarch's  arms  ;  adown  his  cheek, 
In  copious  streams,  fast  flow'd  the  manly  sorrow; 
While  cl  ust'ring  round  his  knees,  his  little  offspring, 
In  tears  ail-eloquent,  with  arms  outstretch'd, 
Sue  for  parental  aid. 

Zaph.  Go  on ;  the  tale 
Will  fit  me  for  a  scene  of  horror. 

Zamti.  Oh !  my  prince, 

The  charge  which  your  great  father  gave  me,  still 
Sounds  in  my  ear.     Ere  yet  the  foe  burst  in, 
"  Zamti,"  said  he,  "preserve  my  cradled  infant; 
Save  him  from  ruffians  ;  train  his  youth  to  virtue ; 
Virtue  will  rouse  him  to  a  great  revenge; 
Or  failing,  virtue  still  will  make  him  happy." 
He  could  no  more  ;  the  cruel  spoiler  seiz'd  him, 
And  dragg'd  my  king,  my  ever  honour'd  king, 
The  father  of  his  people  ;  basely  dragg'd  him, 
By  his  white  rev'rend  locks,  from  yonder  altar, 
Here   on  the  blood-stain'd  pavement  ;  while  the 

queen 

And  her  dear  fondlings,  in  one  mangled  heap, 
Died  in  each  other's  arms. 

Zaph.  Revenge!  revenge! 

With  more  than  lion's  rage  I'll  spring  upon  him ; 
And,  at  one  blow,  relieve  the  groaning  world. 
Let  us,  this  moment,  carry  sword  and  fire 
To  yon  devoted  walls,  and  whelm  him  down 
In  ruin  and  dismay. 

Zamti.  Zaphimri,  no ; 
By  rashness  you  may  mar  a  noble  cause. 
To  you,  my  friends,  I  render  up  my  charge ; 
To  you  I  give  your  king!  Farewell,  my  sov'reign. 

Zaph.  Zamti,   thou  gen'rous  man !    a  thousand 

feelings 

Of  warmest,  friendship,  all  the  tendencies 
Of  heart-felt  gratitude  are  struggling  here, 
And  fain  would  speak  to  thee,  my  more  than  father. 
Farewell !    sure  we  shall  meet  again! 

Zamti.  We  shall.  [now 

Zaph.  Thoubestof  friends,  farewell.  Orasming, 


The  noblest  duty  calls ;  let  us  remember, 
We  are  the  men,  whom  from  all  humankind 
Our  fate  hath  now  selected,  to  stand  forth 
Assertors  of  the  public  weal ;  to  drench  our  swords 
In  the  oppressor's  heart;  to  do  a  deed, 
Which  neav'n,  intent  on  its  own  holy  work, 
Shall  pause  with  pleasure  to  behold. 

[Exit,  with  Conspirators. 
Zamti.  May  the  most  high 
Pour  down  his  blessings  on  him  ;  and,  anon, 
In  the  dead  waste  of  night,  when  awful  justice 
Walks  with  her  crimson  steel  o'er  slaughter  d  heaps 
Of  groaning  Tartars,  may  he  then  direct 
His  youthful  footsteps  through  the  paths  of  peril; 
Oh!  may  he  guide  the  horrors  of  the  storm, 
An  angel  of  your  wrath,  to  point  your  vengeance 
On  ev"ry  guilty  head.     There  let  him  stop. 
When  you  have  broken  the  oppressor's  rod, 
Your  reign  will  then  be  manifest ;  mankind  will  see 
That  truth  and  virtue  still  deserve  your  care. 

(A  dead  march  is  heard.) 

What  mean  those  deathful  sounds  ?  Again  they  lead 
My  boy  to  slaughter.     Fond,  parental  feelings ! 
Tear,  tear  me  piecemeal!  still  you  plead  in  vain. 
Ye  host  of  heav'n,  look  down  ;  behold  me  here 
Beleagur'd  thus  with  ills  :  I  now  must  prove 
Perjur'd  to  you,  or  cease  to  be  a  father. 
In  your  own  cause  support  me  ;  lend  me  strength 
To  triumph  o'er  that  nature  which  you  gave. 

A  dead  march.  Enter  OCTAR,  HAMET,  Guards,  Sfc. 

Octar.  Here  let  the  victim  fall,  and  with  his 

blood 

Wash  his  forefather's  tomb.     The  hated  race 
Shall  here  lie  crush'd  ;    and,  from  this  glorious 

era, 

The  eastern  world,  through  all  her  wide  domain, 
Shall  bend  submissive  to  the  Scythian  yoke. 

Hamet.  (Standing  near  the  tomb.)  Where  is  the 

tyrant  1  I  would  have  him  see, 
With  envy,  see  the  unconquer'd  pow'r  of  virtue  j 
How  it  can  calmly  bleed,  smile  on  the  rack, 
And  with  strong  pinion  soar  above  his  pow'r, 
To  regions  of  perennial  day. 

Octar.  The  conqueror 

Shall  mark  thee  well,  when,  at  to-morrow's  dawn, 
Shall  be  display 'd,  through  the  wide  city's  round, 
Thy  breathless  corse,  a  spectacle  of  horror. 
It  now  befits  thee  to  prepare  for  death. 

Hamet.  I  am  prepar'd  :  I  have  no  lust  or  rapine, 
No  murders  to  repent  of;  undismay'd, 
I  can  behold  all-judging  heav'n,  whose  hand 
Still  compassing  its  wondrous  ends,  by  means 
Inextricable  to  all  mortal  clue, 
Hath  now  enclos'd  me  in  its  awful  maze. 
Since  'tis  by  your  decree,  that  thus  beset, 
Th'  inexorable  angel  hovers  o'er  me, 
Be  your  great  bidding  done. 

Octar.  The  sabre's  edge 

Thirsts  for  bis  blood:  despatch  and  end  his  being. 
Enter  MANDANE. 

Man.  Off,  set  me  free !  I  must,  I  will  have  way. 
Me,  me,  on  me  convert  your  rage :    strike  here ! 
Plunge  in  this  bosom  your  abhorred  steel, 
And  spare  his  precious  life. 

Octar.  Hence,  quickly  bear 
This  wild,  this  frantic  woman — 

Man.  Never,  never! 

You  shall  not  force  me  hence  :  here  will  I  cling 
Fast  to  the  earth,  and  rivet  here  my  hands 
In  all  the  fury  of  the  last  despair. 
He  is  my  son !     Oh!  spare  him !  spare  my  child ! 

Octar.  How,  woman!  your's?  your  son? 

Man.  Yes,  Octar,  mine ; 
My  boy,  my  Hamet.   Let  my  eager  love 
Fly  all  unbounded  to  him,  clasp  him  thus, 
Thus  in  his  mother's  arms — My  child,  my  child ! 

Octar.  Suspend  the  stroke,  ye  ministers  of  death, 
Till  Timurkan  hear  of  this  new  event.  [Exit. 
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Man.  Why  didst  thou  dare  return  ?  Oh !  rather 

why 

Didst  thou  so  long  defer  with  ev'ry  grace, 
And  every  growing  virtue,  thus  to  raise 
Your  mother's  dear  delight  to  rapture  ? 

ffamet.  Lost 

Tn  the  deep  mists  of  darkling  ignorance, 
To  me  my  birth's  unknown.    But  sure  that  look, 
Those  tears,  those  shrieks,  that  animated  grief, 
Defying  danger,  all  declare  th'  effect 
Of  nature's  workings  in  a  parent's  heart. 
Then  let  me  pay  my  filial  duty  here, 
Kneel  to  her  native  dignity,  and  poor 
In  tears  of  joy,  the  transport  of  a  son  [face ; 

Man.  Thou  art,  thou  art  my  son ;  thy  father's 
His  ev'ry  feature  blooming  in  his  boy. 
Oh!  tell  me,  tell  me  all;  how  hast  thou  liv'd 
With  virtuous  Morat  ?  how  did  he  support, 
In  dreary  solitude,  thy  tender  years? 
How  train  thy  growing  virtue!  quickly  tell  me ; 
Oh  !  tell  me  all,  and  charm  me  with  tliy  tongue. 

Hamet.  Mysterious  .pow'rs !  have  I  then  hv'd  to 

this? 

Thus  on  the  brink  of  death  to  find  a  parent, 
In  virtue  firm,  majestic  in  distress, 
At  length  to  feel  unutterable  bliss 
In  her  dear  circling  arms? 
Re-enter  OCTAR,  with  TlMURKAN  and  MlRVAN. 

Tim.  Where  is  this  wild, 
This  frantic  woman,  who,  with  headlong  grief, 
Suspends  my  dread  command  1  Tear  them  asunder ; 
Send  her  to  some  dark  cell  to  rave  and  shriek, 
And  dwell  with  madness  ;  and  let  instant  death 
.Leave  that  rash  youth  a  headless  trunk  before  me. 

Man.  Now,  by  the  ever-burning  lamps  that  light 
Our  holy  shrines,  by  great  Confucius'  altar, 
By  the  prime  source  of  life,  and  light,  and  being, 
This  is  my  child,  the  blossom  of  my  joys. 
Send  for  his  cruel  father ;  he,  'tis  he 
Intends  a  fraud;  he,  for  a  stranger's  life, 
Would  give  his  offspring  to  the  cruel  axe, 
And  rend  a  wretched  mother's  brain  with  madness. 
Re-enter  ZAMTI. 

Zamti.  Sure  the  sad  accents  of  Mandane's  voice 
Struck  on  my  frighted  sense. 

Tim.  Once  more,  thou  traitor ! 
Who  is  that  stubborn  youth"? 

Zamti.  Alas !  what  needs 
This  iteration  of  my  griefs? 

Man.  Forbear, 

Thou  marble-hearted  father  !  'tis  your  son. 
And  wouldst  thou  see  him  bleed  ? 

Zamti.  On  him,  on  him 
Let  fall  your  rage. 

Man.  Oh  !  my  devoted  child!  (Faints.} 

Hamet.  Support  her,  heaven  !  support  her  tender 

frame. 

Now,  tyrant,  now  I  beg  to  live  ;  lo !  here 
I  plead  for  life  ;  not  for  the  wretched  boon 
To  breathe  the  air,  which  thy  ambition  taints,    . 
But,  oh !  to  ease  a  mother's  woes  ;  for  her, 
For  that  dear  object,  let  me  live  for  her. 

Tim.  Spite  of  their  frauds,  the  truth  begins  to 

dawn: 

In  her  wild  vehemence  of  grief,  I  hear 
The  genuine  voice  of  nature. 

Man.  (Recovers.)  Where's  my  child? 
Oh !  let  me  strain  him  to  my  heart ;  thy  hard, 
Thy  cruel  father  shall  not  tear  thee  from  me. 

Tim.  Hear  me,  thou  frantic  mourner !  dry  those 

tears ; 
Perhaps  you  still  may  save  your  darling  son. 

Man.  Oh  !  quickly  give  the  means. 

Tim.  Resign  your  king, 
Your  phantom  of  a  king,  and  save  your  child. 

Hamet.  No,  my  much-hononr'd  mother,  never 

hear 
The  base,  the  dire  proposal ;  let  me  rather 


Exhaust  my  life-blood  at  each  gashing  vein ! 
Mandane,  then — then  you  may  well  rejoice 
To  find  your  child ;  then  you  may  truly  know 
The  best  delight  a  mother's  heart  can  prove, 
When  her  son  dies  with  glorj. 

Tim.  Curses  blast 
The  stripling's  pride!         (  Talks  apart  with  Octar.) 

Zamti.  Ye  powers,  enthron'd  above! 
You  never  meant  entirely  to  destroy 
This  groaning  land,  when  your  benignant  care 
Lends  us  a  youth  like  him.     Let  me  enfold 
That  lovely  ardour  in  his  father's  arms. 
My  brave,  my  gen'rous  boy ! 

'Tim.  Dost  thou  at  length 
Confess  it,  traitor? 

Zamti.  Yes,  I  boast  it,  tyrant ; 
Boast  it  to  thee,  to  earth,  and  heaven,  I  boast 
This,  this  is  Zamti's  son. 

Hamet.  At  length  the  hour, 
The  glorious  hour  is  come,  by  Morat  prpmis'd, 
"  When  Hamet  shall  not  blush  to  know  his  father." 

Zamti.  Oh !  thou  intrepid  youth,  what  bright 

reward 

Can  your  glad  sire  bestow  on  such  desert? 
The  righteous  gods,  and  your  own  inward  feelings, 
Shall  give  the  swetest  retribution.     Now, 
Mandane,  now  my  soul  forgives  thee  all, 
Since  I  have  made  acquaintance  with  my  boy  ; 
But,  oh  !  I  charge  thee,  by  a  husband's  right — 

Tim.  A  husband's  right !  a  traitor  has  no  rights; 
Society  disclaims  him.     Woman,  hear, 
And  mark  my  words :  abjure  the  mandarin, 
Renounce  all  hymeneal  vows,  reveal 
This  mystery,  arid  still  your  son  may  live, 
While  justice  whirls  that  traitor  to  his  fate. 

Man.  Thou  vile  adviser !  what,  betray  my  lord, 
My  honour'd  husband  ;  turn  a  Scythian  wife ; 
Forget  the  many  years  of  fond  delight, 
In  which  my  heart  ne'er  knew  decreasing  love, 
Charm'd  with  his  noble,  all-accomplish'd  mind? 
No,  tyrant,  no;  with  him  I'll  dare  to  die; 
With  him  in  ruin  more  supremely  blest, 
Than  guilt  upon  a  throne  triumphant. 

Zamli.  Now, 

Inhuman  Tartar,  I  defy  thy  power. 
Lo  !  here,  the  father,  mother,  and  the  son ! 
Try  all  your  tortures  on  us :  here  we  stand, 
Resolv'd  to  leave  a  track  of  bright  renown 
To  mark  our  being ;  resolv'd  all  to  die, 
The  votaries  of  honour  ! 

Tim.  Then,  by  heaven! 

Your  doom  is  fix'd.    This  moment  seize  the  slaves; 
Deep  in  some  baleful  dungeon's  midnight  gloom 
Let  each  apart  be  plung'd;  and  Etan,  too — 
Let  him  forthwith  be  found  ;  he,  too,  shall  share 
His  father's  fate. 

Mir.  Be  it  my  task,  dread  sir, 
To  make  the  rack  ingenious  in  new  pains  ; 
Till  even  cruelty  almost  relent 
At  their  keen,  agonizing  groans. 

Tim.  Be  that, 

Mirvan,  thy  care.    By  the  immortal  Lama, 
I'll  wrest  the  secret  from  them,  or  once  more 
My  rage  is  up  in  arms  :  'gainst  Corea's  chief 
I  will  unfurl  my  banners ;  bis  proud  cities 
Shall  dread  my  thunder  at  their  gates,  and  mourn 
Their  smoking  ramparts  ;  o'er  his  verdant  plains 
And  peaceful  vales  I'll  drive  my  rapid  car, 
And  ne'er  know  rest,  ne'er  sheathe  th'  avenging 

sword, 
Till  their  king  fall,  and  treason  is  no  more.  [Exit. 

Octar.  Mirvan,  bear  hence  those  miscreants  to 

their  fate ; 
Thou,  Zamti,  art  my  charge. 

Zamti.  Willing  I  come. 

My  son,  thy  father  doubts  not  of  thy  fortitude. 
Mandane,  summon  all  thy  strength ;  the  gods, 
Who  try  thy  virtue,  may  reward  it  still. 

[Exit,  with  Octar. 
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Man.  Hamet !  restor'd  and  lost  again ! 

(Struggles  with  the  Guards.) 

Hamet.  Alas! 

No  means  to  rescue  thee !  Inhuman  villains ! 
And  will  you  tear  me  from  her  ?   [He  is  dragged  off. 

Man.  Oh  !  my  child ! 

Now,  then,  barbarians,  you  have  seiz'd  on  all 
My  soul  holds  dear.    What  have  I  now  to  dread  ? 
I  gave  him  being;  in  the  hour  of  peril 
I  flew  to  rescue  him;  I  could  no  more. 
If  he  must  fall,  I'll  emulate  his  virtues  ; 
True  to  the  solemn  vow  I've  breath'd  to  heaven, 
True  to  my  sovereign  still !  in  honour's  cause 
The  mother  from  her  son  shall  learn  to  die. 

[Exeunt. 
ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I. — A  Prison.     HAMET  lies  stretched  on  the 

ground,  in  chains. 
Enter  ZAPHIMRI,  in  a  Tartar  dress,  and  MlRVAN. 

Mir.  There,  stretch'd   at    length  on  the   dank 

ground,  he  lies 
Scorning  his  fate :  your  meeting  must  be  short. 

Zaph.  It  shall. 

Mir.  And  yet  I  tremble  for  th'  event. 

Zaph.  Mirvan,  no  more :   I  will  hold  converse 

with  him, 
Though  death  were  arm'd  against  the  interview. 

[Exit  Mirvan. 

Hamet.  What  wouldst  thou,  Tartar? 

Zaph.  Rise,  thou  gen'rous  youth  ! 
No  vulgar  errand  mine. 

Hamet.  (Rises.)  Now  speak  thy  purpose. 

Zaph.  To  these  lone  walls,  where  oft  the  Scy 
thian  stabber, 
With  mnrd'rous  stride  hath  come;  these  walls 

that  oft 

Have  seen  the  assassin's  deeds,  I  bring  a  mind 
Firm,  virtuous,  upright.  Under  this  vile  garb, 
Lo !  here  a  son  of  China. 

Hamet.  Yes,  thy  garb 
Denotes  a  son  of  China,  and  those  eyes 
Roll  with  no  black  intent.    Say  on. 

Zaph.  Inflam'd 

With  admiration  of  heroic  deeds, 
I  come  to  seek  acquaintance  with  the  youth, 
Who,  for  his  king,  would  die. 

Hamet.  And  does  thy  heart 
Applaud  the  deed  ? 

Zaph.  It  does,  by  heaven,  it  does. 
Yes,  virtuous  envy  rises  in  my  soul. 
Thy  ardour  charms,  and  even  now  I  pant 
To  change  conditions  with  thee. 

Hamet.  Then  my  heart 

Accepts  thy  proffer' d  friendship.     In  a  base, 
A  prone,  degen'rate  age,  when  foreign  force 
And  foreign  manners  have  o'erwhelm  d  us  all, 
And  sunk  our  native  genius,  thou  retain'st 
A  sense  of  ancient  worth.     But  wherefore  here? 
To  this  sad  mansion,  this  abode  of  sorrow, 
Com'st  thou  to  know  a  wretch  that  soon  must  die  1 

Zaph.  Oh  >  no ;  thou  shalt  not  die.    By  me  the 

king, 
By  me  Zaphimri  says — 

Hamet.  Zaphimri  says ! 
Kind  heaven  !  where  is  the  king? 

Zaph.  His  steps  are  safe, 

Unseen  as  is  the  arrow's  path.     By  me  he  says, 
He  knows,  he  loves,  he  wonders  at  thy  virtue; 
By  me  he  swears,  rather  than  thou  shouldst  fall, 
He  will  emerge  from  dark  obscurity, 
And  greatly  brave  his  fate. 

Hamet.  Ha  !  die  for  me  ! 
For  me  ignoble  in  the  scale  of  being, 
An  unimportant  wretch  !     Whoe'er  tbou  art, 
I  pr'ythee,  stranger,  bear  my  answer  back. 
Oh !  tell  my  sovereign,  thatjjere  dwells  a  heart 


Above  all  pain  and  peril.     When  I  fall, 
i,  an  insect  dies ;  but  in  his  life 


A  worm, 


Are  wrapp'd  the  glories  of  our  ancient  line, 
The  liberties  of  China ;  then  let  him 
Live /or  his  people,  be  it  mine  to  die. 

Zaph.  Can  I  hear  this,  just  gods!  and  not  dis 
solve 
In  tears  of  gratitude  and  love  ?  (Aside.) 

Hamet.  Why  streams 

That  flood  of  grief?  and  why  that  stifled  groan? 
Through  the  dark  mist  his  sorrow  casts  around  him. 
He  seems  no  common  man.     Say,  gen'rous  youth. 
Who  and  what  art  thou? 

Zaph.  Who  and  what  am  I? 
The  veriest  wretch  that  ever  groan'd  in  anguish. 
One  lost,  ahandon'd,  plung'd  in  woe, 
Beyond  redemption's  aid !  to  tell  thee  all 
In  one  dire  word,  big  with  the  last  distress, 
In  one  accumulated  term  of  horror, 
Zaphimri! 

Hamet.  Ha !  my  king  ! 

Zaph.  That  fatal  wretch, 
Exalted  into  misery  supreme  ! 
Oh !  I  was  happy  while  good  Zamti's  son  ; 
I  walk'd  the  common  tracts  of  life,  and  strove 
Humbly  to  copy  my  imagin'd  sire. 
But  now — 

Hamet.  Yes  now — if  thou  art  he — as  sure 
'Tis  wondrous  like— rais'd  to  a  state,  in  which 

Zaph.  A  nation's  happiness!  there,  there  I  bleed; 
There  are  my  pangs.    For  me  this  war  began ; 
For  me  hath  purple  slaughter  drench 'd  yon  plains; 
I  am  the  cause  of  all :  I  forg'd  those  chains — 
For  Zamti  and  Mandane,  too  !  by  me  they  fall ; 
Them  have  I  thrown  into  a  dungeon's  gloom  : 
These  are  the  horrors  of  Zaphimri's  reign ! 
I  am  the  tyrant ;  I  ascend  the  throne, 
By  base  ingratitude,  by  the  vile  means 
Of  selfish  cowardice,  that  can  behold 
Thee,  and  thy  father,  mother,  all  in  chains. 
All  lost,  all  mnrder'd,  that  I  thus  may  rise 
Inglorious  to  a  throne. 

Hamet.  Alas  !  thy  spirit, 
Thy  wild  disorder'd  fancy,  pictures  forth 
Ills  that  are  not,  or  being  ills,  not  worth 
A  moment's  pause. 

Zaph.  Not  ills!  thou  canst  not  mean  it; 
The  angry  fates,  amidst  their  hoards  of  malice, 
Had  nought  but  this ;  they  meant  to  render  me 
Peculiarly  distress'd.    Tell  me,  thou  gallant  youth, 
(A  soul  like  thine  knows  every  fine  emotion,) 
Is  there  a  nerve  in  which  the  heart  of  man 
Can  prove  such  torture,  as  when  thus  it  meets 
Unequall'd  friendship,  honour,  truth,  and  love, 
And  no  return  can  make? 

Hamet.  That  pow'r  will  come. 

Zaph.  But  when?  when  thou  art  lost! 
When  Zamti  and  Mandane  are  no  more! 
Oh !   for  a  dagger's  point  to  plunge  it  deep, 
Deep  in  this — ha!  deep  in  the  tyrant's  heart. 

Hamet.  There  your  revenge  should  point. — Alas! 

my  sov'reign, 
Why  didst  thou  venture  to  this  place  of  danger? 

Zaph.  And  canst  thou  deem  me,  then,  so  base  of 

soul, 

To  dwell  secure  in  ignominious  safety; 
With  cold  insensibility  to  wait 
The  ling'ring  hours,  "with   coward  patience  wait 

them, 

Deliberating  on  m3'self,  while  ruin 
Nods  over  Zamti's  house?    No,  gen'rous  youth, 
I'll  not  think  meanly  of  thee;  no,  that  thought 
Is  foreign  to  thy  heart. 

Hamet.  Withdraw  thee  hence ; 
Nor  lightly  hazard  thus  so  dear  a  life  : 
Think  of  thy  ancestors. 

Zaph.  My  ancestors ! 
What  is  to  me  a  long  descended  line, 
A  race  of  worthies,  legislators,  heroes, 
Unless  I  bring  their  virtues,  too?  No  mor«! 
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This  very  night  I'll  burst  those  guilty  walls, 
Rend  those  vile  manacles,  and  give  thee  freedom. 
Re-enter  Mi  RVAN. 

Mir.  The  time  forbids  delay  :  whilst  thou  art 

here, 
Thy  fate's  suspended  on  each  dreadful  moment. 

Zaph.  This  garb  will  cloak  me  from  each  jealous 

eye ; 
Thou  need'st  not  fear  detection. 

(Flourish  of  trumpets.) 

Hamet.  Ha !  what  means  " 
That  sudden  and  wild  harmony? 

Mir.  Ev'n  now 

The  conqu'rorand  his  fell  barbaric  rout, 
For  this  day's  victory,  indulge  their  joy. 

Zaph.  Joy  soon  to  end  in  groans ;  for  all  con 
spires 

To  forward  our  design:  a  band  of  heroes 
Ev'n  now  are  ready  ;  honourably  leagu'd 
To  vindicate  their  rights.    Thy  father's  care 
Plann'd  and  inspir'd  the  whole.    And,  lo!  the  lights 
That  whilom  blaz'd  to  heav'n,  now  rarely  seen, 
Shed  a  pale  glimmer,  and  the  foe  secure, 
Sinks  down  in  deep  debauch ;  while,  all  awake, 
The  genius  of  the  land  broods  o'er  the  work 
Of  justice  and  revenge. 

Mir.  The  gallant  chiefs, 
At  their  appointed  station,  are  conven'd ; 
In  silent  terror  all  intent  they  stand, 
And  wait  the  signal  in  each  gale  that  blows. 

Hamet.  Dream  on,  deluded  Tartar,  yes,   dream 
Still  unspecting  plunge  in  guilty  joy,  [on  j 

And  bury  thee  in  riot. 

Zaph.  Ne'er  again 

To  wake  from  that  vile  trance  ;  for  ere  the  dawn, 
Detested  spoiler,  thy  hot  blood  shall  smoke 
On  the  stain'd  marble,  and  thy  limbs  abhorr'd 
I'll  scatter  to  the  dogs  of  China. 

Mir.  Ha! 

Break  oft' your  conference :  Octar  this  way  comes; 
Beware,  my  prince. 

Enter  OCTAR. 
Well,  Octar,  there's  your  pris'ner. 

(Points  to  Hamet.) 

Octar.  Convey  him  hence  to  where  Mandane's 

grief 
Rings  through  the  vaulted  roof. 

Hamet.  Yes,  lead  me  hence 
To  soften  anguish  in  a  parent's  breast. 

[Exit,  with  Mirvan. 

Zaph.  What  may  this  mean  ?  I  dread  some  lurk 
ing  mischief.  [Exit. 

Octar.  "When  the  boy  clings  around  his  mother's 

heart, 

Then,  in  that  tender  moment,  tear  him  from  her  j 
And,  in  her  impotence  of  grief,  the  truth 
Will  burst  its  way. 

Enter  TlMURKAN. 
Why  from  the  genial  banquet 
Thus  will  my  sov'reign  seek  a  dungeon's  gloom? 

Tim.  A  more  than  midnight  gloom  involves  my 

soul. 
What  boots   the  conquering  sword,  the  plume  of 

victory, 

If  still  this  coward  boy  in  secret  lives  ; 
If  serpent-like,  amidst  the  flow'ry  garlands, 
He  wreaths  his  folds,  to  dash  my  promis'd  joy, 
And  poison  my  delight? 

Octar.  Then,  at  once, 

To  end  your  fears,  give  Zamti  to  the  sword, 
His  wife,  and  all  who  aid  him  in  his  guilt. 
'Twill  crush  the  seeds  of  dark  conspiracy. 

Tim.  No;  Zamti's  death  but  multiplies  my  fears. 
With  him  the  truth  lies  buried  in  the  tomb. 
Hast  thou  beheld  the  stubborn  mandarin  ? 

Octar.  Unconquer'd,  yet  by  words  he  stands  un- 

mov'd, 
Smiling  contempt,  as  if  some  inward  joy, 


Like  the  sun  lab'ring  in  anight  of  clouds, 
Shot  forth,  at  intervals,  a  gladsome  ray, 
Bright'ning  the  face  of  woe. 

Tim.  He  must  not  die : 
The  slave  shall  linger  out  his  days  in  torment. 

Octar.  Might  I  advise,  Mandane  may  be  won. 
She  still,  sir,  may  be  your's  :  a  conqu  ror's  sighs 
Shall  waft  a  thousand  wishes  to  her  heart, 
Till  female  vanity  aspire  to  reach 
The  eastern  throne. 

Tim.  No,  Octar ;  'tis  not  mine 
To  melt  in  languishing  desire,  and  try 
The  hopes,  the  fears,  and  the  caprice  of  love. 
Innur'd  to  rougher  scenes,  for  other  arts 
My  mind's  employ 'd :  to  sling  the  well-stor'd  quiver 
Over  this  manly  arm,  and  wing  the  dart 
At  the  fleet  rein-deer  sweeping  down  the  vale, 
Or  up  the  mountain  straining  ev'ry  nerve  ; 
To  vault  the  neighing  steed,  and  urge  his  course, 
Swifter  than  whirlwinds,  through  the  ranks  of  war, 
Reeking  with  gore  to  drive  my  chariot  wheels  ; 
These  are  my  passions,  this  my  only  science. 
Rais'd  from  a  soldier  to  imperial  sway, 
I  still  will  reign  in  terror.     Bring  that  traitor, 
The  hoary  priest,  before  me.  [Exit  Octar. 

Now,  by  heav'n ! 

Their  stubborn  fortitude  erects  a  fence 
To  shield  'em  from  my  wrath,  more  pow'rful  far 
Than  their  high  boasted  wall,  which  long  hath 

stood 

The  shock  of  time,  of  war,  of  storms,  and  thunder, 
The  wonder  of  the  world.  What  art  thou,  virtue. 
That  giv'st  these  joys,  my  heart  hath  never  knownl 

Enter  ZAMTI,  in  chains. 
Thy  hated  sight  once  more  I  brook,  to  try 
If  yet  the  sense  of  deeds  abhorr'd  as  thine 
Has  touch'd  your  soul :  while  yet  the  hour  permits, 
Repent  thee  of  thy  crimes. 

Zamti.  The  crime  would  be 
To  yield  to  thy  unjust  commands.    But  know, 
A  louder  voice  than  thine  forbids  the  deed, 
The  voice  of  all  my  kings  ;  forth  from  their  tombs, 
Ev'n  now,  they  send  a  peal  of  groans  to  heav'n, 
Where  all  thy  murders  are  long  since  gone  up, 
And  stand  in  dread  array  against  thee. 

Tim.  Murders! 

Ungrateful  mandarin  !  say,  did  not  I, 
When  civil  discord  lighted  up  her  brand, 
And  scatter'd  wide  her  flames  ;  when  fierce  con 
tention, 

'Twixt  Zorohamti  and  Zaphimri's  father, 
Sorely  convuls'd  the  realm ;  did  not  I  then 
Lead  forth  my  Tartars  from  their  northern  frontier, 
And  bid  fair  order  rise? 

Zamti.  Bid  order  rise ! 

Hast  thou  not  smote  us  with  a  hand  of  wrath? 
By  thee  each  art  has  died,  and  ev'ry  science 
Gone  out  at  thy  fell  blast.    Art  thou  not  come 
To  sack  our  cities,  to  subvert  our  temples, 
The  temples  of  our  gods,  and  with  the  worship, 
The  monstrous  worship  of  your  living  Lama, 
Profane  our  holy  shrines  ? 

Tim.  Resolve  my  doubts, 

Nor  think  with  groundless,  with  ill-tim'd  reproach, 
To  talk  me  from  my  purpose. 

Zamti.  Tyrant,  yes ; 

Yes,  thou  hast  smote  us  with  a  hand  of  wrath, 
Full  twenty  years  hast  smote  us  ;  but  at  length 
Will  come  the  hour  of  heav'n's  just  visitation, 
When  thou  shaltrue — hear  me,  thou  man  of  blood! 
Yes,  thou  shalt  rue  the  day,  the  day  that  saw  thee 
Imbrue  those  hands  accurst  in  royal  blood. 
Now,  tyrant,  now — yes,  tremble  at  my  words, 
The  arm  of  the  most  high  is  bar'd  against  thee; 
And,  lo !  the  hand  of  fate  describes  thy  doom 
In  glaring  letters  on  von  rubied  wall ! 
Each  gleam  of  light  is  perish'd  out  of  heav'n, 
And  darkness  rushes  o'er  the  face  of  earth. 
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Tim.  And  think'st  them,  slave,  with  visionary 

fears 

I  e'er  can  shrink appall'd?  thon  moonstruck  seer! 
No  more  I'll  bear  this  mockery  of  words. 
What,  Octar,  ho ! 

Re-enter  OCTAR. 
Lead  forth  that  frantic  woman. 
Ruin  involves  ye  all ;  this  very  hour 
Shall  see  your  son  irapal'd  ;  yes,  both  your  sons. 
Bring  Etan,  too,  before  us. 

Octar.  Etan,  sir, 
Is  fled  for  safety. 

Tim.  Thou  pernicious  slave !  (  To  Zamti.) 

Zamti.  The  righteous  gods  protect  him  from  thy 

rage.  [Exit  Octar. 

Tim.  Him,  too,    thou  wouldst  withdraw  from 

justice !  him 

Thy  perfidy  would  send  to  Corea's  realm, 
To  brood  in  secret  o'er  some  work  of  treason. 

Re-enter  OCTAR,  Guards,  Sfc.  with  HAMET  and 

MANDANE. 

Now,  then,  deluded  fair,  if  tix'd  in  error 
You  still  persist,  the  rack  shall  have  its  prey. 

Man.  I  tell  thee,  homicide,  my  soul  is  bound 
By  solemn  vows  ;  and  wouldst  thou  have  me  break 
What  angels  wafted  on  their  wings  to  heav'n  ? 
Tim.  This  moment  saves  jour  child,  or  dooms 

him  dead. 
Man.  Goddess  of  vengeance,  from  your  realms 

above, 

Where  near  the  throne  of  the  most  high  thou  sitt'st, 
Inspher'd  in  darkness,  amidst  hoards  of  thunder, 
Serenely  dreadful,  till  dire  human  crimes 
Provoke  thee  down,  now,  on  the  whirlwind's  wing, 
Descend,  and  with  your  flaming  sword,  your  bolts, 
Red  with  almighty  wrath,  let  loose  your  rage, 
And  blast  this  vile  seducer  in  his  guilt. 

Tim.  Then  seize  her  sou,  and  give  him  to  the 

rack. 

Man.  No;  by  thepow'rs  above,  by  ev'ry  tie 
Of  humanizing  pity,  seize  me  first : 
Despatch  his  mother ;  end  this  wretched  being. 

Enter  Guards,  with  ZAPHIMRI. 
Zaph.  (Rushing from  the  Guards.)  Hold!  mur- 
d'rers,  hold  !  I  charge  you,  slaves,  forbear! 
Zamti.  Ha!  China  totters  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

(Aside.) 

Tim.  Etan  !  thou   art  welcome  to  my  great  re 
venge  ! 

Zaph.  I  come  on  matters  of  importance  deep 
Unto  thy  throne  and  life. 

Zamti.  Heed  not  an  idle  boy. 
Tim.  Proceed,  and  tell  thy  purpose. 
Zaph.  Even  now 
Thy  death  is  plotting. 
Tim.  Ha!  by  whom? 
Zaph.  Zaphimri! 
Zamti.  What  means  my  son? 
Tim.  Resign  him  to  my  vengeance, 
And  then  our  mercy  shall  to  thee  extend. 

Zaph.  Think  not  I  come  to  save  this  worthless 

life. 

Pity  Mandane  ;  save  her  tender  frame. 
Pity  that  youth  ;  (kneels)    oh  !  save  that  godlike 

man. 

Zamti.  Wilt  thou  dishonour  me,  degrade  thyself, 
Thy  native  dignity,  by  basely  kneeling  ? 
Quit  that  vile  posture. 

Tim.  To  appease  our  wrath, 
Bring  me  Zaphimri's  head. 
Zaph.  Will  that  suffice? 
Tim.  His  blood  atones  for  all. 
Zuph.  (Rises.)  Then  take  it,  tyrant; 
I  am  Zaphimri ;  I  your  mortal  foe. 

Zamti.  Angels   of  light,    quick  on   your  rapid 

wing 

Dart  from  your  thrones  above,  and  hover  round 
him  i 


Man.  Alas!  all's  rnin'd;  China  is  no  more. 

Zaph.   Behold  me,  Tartar;  hear  the  voice  of 

truth ; 
Thus,  on  his  knees,  Zaphimri  begs  to  die. 

Tim.  Thou  early  traitor!  by  thy  guilty  father 
Train'd  up  in  fraud,  wouldst  thou  deceive  me,  too? 

Hamet.  He  would :  all  would  deceive  you ;  all 

conspire 

Against  my  claim  ;  all  wrest  my  title  from  me  : 
The  father's  art,  the  mother's  fond  ambition, 
Upon  my  ruins  to  exalt  their  name, 
And  raise  their  son  to  empire. 

Zaph.  Ha!  forbear, 

Rash  youth,  forbear;  nor  thus  insult  your  king. 
Mine  is  the  crown  ;  its  miseries  are  mine  : 
Mine  the  worst  malice  fortune  hath  in  store  : 
I  claim  it  all,  and  will  not  bear  a  rival. 

Hamet.  Horror !  believe  him  not ;  for  me  the 

troops 

From  Corea's  realm  dar'd  to  approach  your  walls  ". 
I  led  them  on  ;  I  came  from  climes  remote  ; 
The  captives  of  your  sword  have  own'd  they  fought 
To  see  me  seated  on  the  throne  of  China. 

Zaph.  By  heav'n,  he's  innocent ;  the  guilt  is  mine. 
Misguided  boy  !  I  charge  thee  dare  no  more 
Usurp  a  monarch's  right ;  resign  at  once 
My  lawful  claim,  the  honours  of  ray  birth  ; 
Give  back  my  name  ;  I  ask  it  but  to  die. 

Tim.  Their  wondrous  conflict  but  involves  me 

deeper 

In  doubt,  mistrust,  perplexity,  and  fear. 
Misguided  fair  one,  say  which  is  your  king  ? 

Man.  Behold  their  virtue,  and  respect  them  both. 

Tim.    Perdition   seize  her!    Zamti,    mark  my 

words ; 

This  moment  clear  each  doubt,  or  keenest  pangs 
Shall  hunt  the  secret  through  each  trembling  nerve. 

Zamti.  I  have  already  yielded  up  my  son ; 
I  gave  him  to  your  sword ;  and  after  that, 
After  that  conflict,  think'st  thou  there  is  aught 
Zamti  has  left  to  fear  1 

Tim.  Yes ;  learn  to  fear 

My  will,  my  sov'reign  will,  which  here  is  law, 
And  treads  upon  the  neck  of  slaves. 

Zamti.  Thy  will 

The  law  in  China?  ill-instructed  man ! 
Now  learn  an  awful  truth.     Though  ruffian  pow'r 
May,  for  awhile,  suppress  all  sacred  order, 
And  trample  on  the  rights  of  man,  the  soul 
Which  gave  our  legislation  life  and  vigour 
Shall  still  subsist,  above  the  tyrant's  reach. 
The  spirit  of  the  laws  can  never  die. 

Tim.  Here,  then,  all  parley  ends :  thy  doom  is 

fix'd: 
This  very  moment  drag  'em  from  my  sight. 

(Guards  seize  Zamti.) 

Man.  Yes,  lead  me  with  him  :  in  his  arms  to  die, 
Mandane  goes  resign'd.     But,  tyrant,  know 
The  great  important  truth  is  treasur'd  here. 
Thy  pow'r  can  ne'er  extort  it.     Yes,  live  on, 
In  the  worst  agony  of  doubt  and  fear. 
With  us  the  secret  dies  :  that  joy  is  ours  ; 
With  that  we  triumph  still  ;  with  that  we  bid  thee 
Fear  while  we  live,  and  tremble  in  our  fall. 

[Exit,  with  Zamti  and  Guards. 

Hamet.  No,  spare  'em,  yet  forbear ;  here  point 

thy  sword ; 

Unsluice  these   veins,  but  spare  their  matchless 
lives  !  [He  is  carried  off. 

Zaph.  I  am  your  victim,  by  the  gods,  I  am. 

(Kneels,  and  holds  Timurkan.) 

Tim.  Away,  vile  slave  !  go,  see  them  bleed;  be 
hold 
How  they  will  writhe  in  pangs  ;  pangs  doom'd  for 

thee, 
And  all  who  deal  in  treachery  like  thine.         [Exit. 

Zaph.  (On  the  ground.)    Yet  hear  me;  yet   a 

moment !  barb'rous  Scythians ! 
Wilt  thou  not  open,  earth,  and  take  me  down, 
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Down  to  thj  caverns  of  eternal  darkness  ? 

And  sleeps  almighty  justice  ?  will  it  not 

Awaken  all  its  terrors  ?  arm  yon  band 

Of  secret  heroes  with  avenging  thunder? 

By  heav'n,  (rises)  that  thought  lifts  up  my  kindling 

soul 

With  renovated  fire.     My  glorious  friends, 
Who  now,  convene  big  with  your  country's  fate, 
When  I  am  dead,  oh  !  give  me  just  revenge  ; 
Let  me  not  die  inglorious  ;  make  my  fall, 
By  some  great  act  of  yet  unheard-of  vengeance, 
Resound   throughout   the    world;    that  furthest 

Scythia 

May  stand  appall 'd  at  the  huge  distant  roar 
Of  one  vast  ruin  tumbling  on  the  heads 
Of  this  fell  tyrant,  and  his  hatred  race.  {Exit. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — The  Palace. 

.Enter  ZAMTI  and  MANDANE,  followed  by  OCTAR. 
Zamti.  Why  dost  them  lead  us  to  this  hated 

mansion? 

Must  we  again  behold  the  tyrant's  frown? 
Thou  know'st  our  hearts  are  fix'd. 

Octar.  The  war  of  words 
We  scorn  again  to  wage.    Beneath  this  roof 
The  rack  is  now  prepar'd,  and  Timurkan, 
Anon,  shall  view  your  pangs,  and  count  each  groan 
Ev'n  to  the  fullest  luxury  of  vengeance. 
Guard  well  that  passage  ;  (to  the  Guards  within) 

see  the  traitors  find 

No  means  of  flight,  while  to  the  conqueror 
I  hasten  to  receive  his  last  commands.  [Exit. 

Zamti.  Thou  ever  faithful  woman  ! 
Man.  Canst  thou,  Zamti, 
Still  call  me  faithful  ?  by  that  honour'd  name 
Wilt  thou  call  her,  whose  wild  maternal  love 
Hath  buried  all  in  ruin  ! 
Zamti.  Yes,  thou  art, 

Thou  art  my  wife,  whose  virtue,  ev'n  in  bondage, 
Hath  cheer'd  my  soul ;  and  now  thy  ev'ry  charm, 
JEndear'd  by  danger,  kindled  by  distress 
To  higher  lustre,  all  my  passions  beat 
Unutterable  gratitude  and  love. 
And  must — oh !  cruel ! — must  I  see  thee  bleed? 

Man.  For  me  death  wears  no  terror  on  his  brow. 
Full  twenty  years  hath  this  afflicted  breast 
Been  smote  with  these  sad  hands  ;  these  haggard 

eyes 

Have  seen  my  country's  ruin  ;  seen  my  husband, 
My  son,  my  king,  all  in  the  Tartar's  hands. 
What,  then,  remains  for  me?  death,  only  death. 

Zamti.  Ah !  can  thy  tenderness  endure  the  pangs 
Inventive  cruelty  ev  n  now  prepares? 
Must  this  loy'd  form,  this  soft  perfection  bleed? 
Thy  decent  limbs  be  strain' d  with  cruel  cords, 
To  glut  a  ruffian's  rage  ? 

Man.  Alas!  this  frame, 
This  feeble  texture,  never  can  sustain  it. 
But  this,  this  I  can  bear !  (Shews  a  dagger.) 

Zamti.  Ha! 

Man.  Yes  ;  this  dagger  ! 
Do  thou  but  lodge  it  in  this  faithful  breast, 
My  heart  shall  spring  to  meet  thee. 
Zamti.  Oh! 
Man.  Do  thou, 

My  honour'd  lord,  who  taught'st  me  ev'ry  virtue, 
Afford  the  friendly,  the  last  human  office, 
And  teach  me  now  to  die.  , 

Zamti.  It  must  not  be. 
Hence  let  me  bear  this  instrument  of  death. 

(Takes  the  dagger.) 
Shall  we  usurp  the  dread  prerogative 
Of  life  and  death,  and  measure  out  the  thread 
Of  our  own  being?  'Tis  the  cowards  act, 
Who  dares  not  to  encounter  pain  and  peril. 
Be  that  the  practice  of  th'  untutor'd  savage  j 
Be  it  the  practice  of  the  gloomy  north.  [nod, 

Man.  Must  we,  then,  wait  the  haughty  tyrant's 


The  vassals  of  his  will  ?  no;  let  us  rather 
Nobly  break  through  the  barriers  of  this  life, 
And  join  the  beings  of  some  other  world, 
Who'll  throng  around  our  greatly  daring  souls, 
And  hail  our  flight  with  wonder  and  applause. 

Zamti.  Distress  too  exquisite !  ye  holy  powers, 
If  aught  below  can  supersede  your  law, 
And  plead  for  wretches,  who  dare,  self-impell'd, 
Rush  to  your  awful  presence  ;  'tis  not,  then, 
When  the  distemper  d  passions  rage,  when  pride 
Is  stung  to  madness,  when  ambition  falls 
From  her  high  scaffolding — oh  !  no ;  if  aught 
Can  justify  the  blow,  it  is  when  virtue 
No  more  can  stand  at  bay,  when  liberty 
No  longer  breathes  at  large  ;  'tis  with  the  groans 
Of  our  lov'd  country,  when  we  dare  to  die. 

Man.  Then  here  at  once  direct  the  friendly  steel. 

Zamti.  Now,  then,  prepare  thee.   Ah!  does  this 

become 

Thy  husband's  love?  thus,  with  uplifted  blade 
Can  I  approach  that  bosom-bliss,  where  oft 
With  other  looks  than  these,  oh!  my  Mandane, 
I've  hush'd  my  cares  within  thy  sheltering  arms  ? 

Man.  Alas !  the  loves  that  bless'd  our  happy  days, 
Have  spread  their  pinions  never  to  return, 
And  the  pale  fates  surround  us.    Zamti,  come, 
Here  lay  me  down  in  honourable  rest ; 
Come  as  thou  art,  all  hero,  to  my  arms, 
And  free  a  virtuous  wife. 

Zamti.  It  must  be  so : 

Now,  then,  prepare  thee.   My  arm  flags  and  droops, 
Conscious  of  thee  in  every  trembling  nerve. 

(  Throws  down  the  dagger.) 

By  heaven,  once  more  I  would  not  raise  the  point 
Against  that  hoard  of  sweets,  for  endless  years 
Of  universal  empire. 

Man.  Ha  !  they  come  ; 
The  ministers  of  vengeance  come  ;  and  yet 
They  shall  not  long  insult  us  in  our  woes  ; 
Myself  will  still  preserve  the  means  of  death. 

(Takes  up  the  dagger.) 

Re-enter  OCTAR,  with  TIMURKAN  and  Guards. 

Tim.  Now,  then,    detested  pair,  your  hour  is 

come. 

I  hate  this  dull  delay.    Seize  Zamti  first ; 
Let  studied  art,  with  slow-consuming  pangs, 
Explore  the  truth  ;  nor  let  him  know  relief, 
In  his  worst  agonies,  till  every  secret 
Burst  forth  in  groans,  and  end  my  doubts  and  fears. 

Zamti.  Begin  your  tortures,  end  this  wretched 

being ; 
I  care  not  now  how  soon.  (The  Guards  seize  him.) 

Man.  Stay,  Zamti,  stay! 
And  will  you  force  him  thus  ?    [He  is  forced  off.] 

Inhuman  villains ! 

Oh  !  Timurkan,  behold  me  humbled  here, 
Thus  lowly  on  my  knees,  thus  prone  to  earth, 
And  grov'ling  at  your  feet.    I  ask  to  die ; 
Grant  my  request ;  it  will  not  stain  thy  name 
With  weak  humanity  ;  deal  still  in  blood. 
Oh !  let  me  perish  in  my  husband's  arms ! 
It  will  be  mercy  to  indulge  my  prayer, 
And  murder  shall  for  once  be  virtue  in  thee. 

Tim.  Behold  him  first,  "behold  the  hoary  traitor 
Gasping  in  death,  and  welt'ring  in  his  gore. 
Thy  turn  will  follow.    By  thy  treach'rous  arts, 
The  hated  orphan  lives. 

Man.  (Rises.)  And  if  he  lives, 
May  heaven  protect  him,  till  the  awful  truth, 
In  some  dread  hour  of  horror  and  revenge, 
Shall  burst  like  thunder  on  thee.    If  by  me 
Zaphimri  lives,  then,  tyrant,  know  thy  duty  ; 
Descend  at  once  from  a  throne  gain'd  by  murder, 
And  yield  the  crown,  resign  it  to  your  master. 

Tim.  Pernicious  traitress ! 

Enter  MiRVAN. 
Ha!  what  wouldst  thou,  Mirvan? 

Mir,  Near  to  the  eastern  gate,  a  slave  reports, 
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As  at  his  watch  he  stood,  the  gleam  of  arms 
Cast  a  dim  lustre  through  the  night,  and  straight 
The  steps  of  men  thick  sounded  in  his  ear. 
In  close  array  they  march'd. 

Tim.  Ha!  lurking  treason! 
What  ho!  my  arms!  Ourself  will  sally  forth. 

Mir.  My  liege,  their    scanty   and   rash- levied 

numbers 

Want  not  a  monarch's  sword.     With  eager  zeal, 
Upon  the  instant,  I  drew  off  the  guards 
That  round  the  palace  walls.     Let  Octar,  sir, 
Who  oft  has  led  them  to  renown  in  arms, 
Let  him  but  head  the  ranks,  his  valour  soon 
Shall  bring  the  traitors  bound  in  chains  before  you. 

Tim.  Well,  be  it  so.     Octar,  do  thou  go  forth, 
And  give  the  rebels  to  the  sabre's  edge. 

[Exit  Octar. 

Man.  Why  must  I  linger  thus  ?  Lo !  Mirvan,  too, 
Leagu'd  with  the  foe,  a  traitor  to  his  king!  (Aside.) 

Mir.  With   sure  conviction,   we    have  further 

learn'd 

The  long-contended  truth.     Etan's  their  king. 
The  traitor,  Zamti,  counted  but  one  son, 
And  him  he  sent — Mandane  knows  it  all — 
Far  hence  to  Corea's  realm. 

Tim.  At  length  thy  guilt  (To  Mandane.) 

Glares  to  the  sight.     This  hour  Zaphiniri  dies. 

Mir.  To  Moral's  careth'  insidious  mandarin, 
With  that  complotter  in  his  dark  designs, 
Gave  up  their  boy  ;  while,  unsuspected  here, 
They  fix'd  a  safe  asylum  for  their  prince 

Man.  (Looks  at  Mirvan.)    When  shall  I  quit  a 

world  where  men  like  thee 
Are  only  fit  to  dwell? 

Tim.  Let  Morat  straight 
Attend  our  presence  ;  bring  the  slave  before  us. 

Mir.  This  hour  approves  my  loyalty  and  truth. 

[Exit. 

Tim.  Thanks  to  great  Lama,  treason  is  no  more, 
And  their  boy-king  is  found.    Yes,  traitress,  now 
Thou  shalt  behold  the  stripling's  forfeit  head. 
Soon  as  the  dawn  shall  purple  yonder  east, 
Aloft  in  air  all  China  shall  behold  it, 
Parch'd  by  the  sun,  and  welt'ring  to  the  wind. 
Re-enter  MlRVAN. 

Tim.  Well,    Mirvan,    hast    thou    brought   the 
treach'rous  slave  1 

Mir.  My  liege,  he  comes,  obedient  to  your  will. 

Enter  ZA  PHI  MR  I,  with  a  sabre  in  his  hand. 

Zaph.   Now,  bloody  Tartar,  now,   then,  know 
Zaphimri. 

Tim.  Accursed  treason !  To  behold  thee  thus 
In  arms  before  me,  blasts  my  aching  sight ; 
My  blood  forgets  to  move ;  each  power  dies  in  me. 

Man.  Yes,  monster,  yes,  thy  fated  hour  is  come. 
Descend,  thou  tyrant,  from  a  throne  nsurp'd, 
And  yield  the  crown,  now  yield  it  to  thy  master. 

Zaph.   Well  may'st  thou   tremble,   well  may 

guilt  like  thine 

Shrink  back  dismay'd;  for  thus  avenging  heaven 
In  me  sends  forth  his  minister  of  wrath, 
To  deal  destruction  on  thee. 

Tim.  Coward  slave ! 

A  midnight  ruffian,  in  th'  unguarded  hour, 
Secure  thon  com'st,  thus  to  assault  a  warrior 
Thy  heart  would  never  dare  to  meet  in  arms. 

Zaph.  Not  meet  thee,  Tartar!  ha!  in  me  thou 
seest  [heap'd, 

One,  on  whose  head  unnumber'd  wrongs  thou'st 
Else  could  I  scorn  thee  thus  defenceless  :  yes, 
My  great  revenge  could  bid  thee  try  each  shape, 
Assume  each  horrid  form,  come  forth  array'd 
In  all  the  terrors  of  destructive  guilt. 
But  now  a  dear,  a  murder'd  father  calls ; 
He  beckons  to  the  spot,  the  sacred  altar 
Which  thy  fell  hand  imbrued  with  royal  blood. 
Go,  seek  the  temple  ;  at  that  dread  tribunal 
Receive  thy  doom,  and  expiate  thy  crimes. 


Tim.  By  heaven,  I'll  dare  thee  still ;  resign  it, 

slave! 
Resign  the  blade  to  nobler  hands. 

(Seizes  Mirvan' s  sabre.) 

Man.  Oh!  horror! 

Bring  instant  help ;  let  not  the  fate  of  China 
Hang  on  the  issue  of  a  doubtful  combat. 

Zaph.  Now,  lawless  ravager,  Zaphimri  comes 
To  wreak  his  justice  on  thee. 

[Theyfiyht;  Zaphimri  drives  Timurkan  of. 

Man.  Now,  just  gods, 
Sinew  his  arm,  and  guide  the  blow  for  freedom. 

Mir.  See  there  !  behold,  he  darts  upon  his  prej! 

Zaph.  (Within.)  Die,  bloodhound,  die! 

Mir.  The  Tartar  drops  his  point. 

Man.  He  falls,  the  victim  falls. 

Zaph.  (Within.)  My  father  strikes ; 
He  gives  the  blow  ;  and  this,  thou  fell  destrojer. 
This  for  a  nation's  groans. 

.Enter  HA  MET. 
Hamet.  Where  is  Zaphimri? 
Direct  me  to  him. 

Man.  Hamet!  Oh!  my  son, 
Once  more  I  clasp  thee  in  thy  mother's  arms  ! 
Lo  !  where  the  monster  quivers  on  the  ground! 
Let  me  seek  Zamti  with  the  glorious  tidings, 
And  call  him  back  to  liberty  and  joy. 

[Exit,  with  Mirvan. 

Re-enter  ZAPHIMRI. 
Zaph.  This  reeking  blade  hath  drunk  the  tyrant's 

blood. 
Hamet.  China   again  is    free.      There   lies  the 

corse 
That  breath'd  destruction  to  the  world. 

Zaph.  Yes,  there, 

Tyrannic  guilt,  behold  thy  fatal  end, 
The  wages  of  thy  sins. 

Enter  MORAT. 

Hamet.  Oh!  Morat,  welcome; 
Welcome  to  conquest,  freedom,  and  revenge. 

Morat.  Revenge  now  stalks  abroad:   our  valiant 

leaders, 

True  to  the  destin'd  hour,  at  once  broke  forth 
From  every  quarter  on  th'  astonish'd  foe. 

Zaph.  Lo!  Timnrkanlies  levell'd  with  the  dost. 

Morat.  Oppression's  iron  rod  at  length  is  broke. 
My  king  !  my  sovereign !  (Kneels  to  Zaph.) 

Zaph.  Rise  ;  the  time  demands 
Far  other  cares.     Where  are  my  gallant  friends  1 
Is  the  wild  tumult  o'er,  and  have  they  conquer'd? 

Morat.  The  gates,  the  ramparts,  and  the  citadel, 
Each  pass  is  ours;  the  unsuspecting  foe, 
Hemm'd  in  on  every  side,  resists  in  vain. 
Octar  is  fall'n :  all  cover'd  o'er  with  wounds, 
He  met  his  fate  ;  and  still  the  slaught'ring  sword 
Invades  the  city,  sunk  in  sleep  and  wine. 

Zaph.   Send  forth,  and  let   Orasming  straight 

proclaim 
Zaphimri  king,  my  subjects'  rights  restor'd. 

[Exit  Morat. 

Now,  where  is  Zamti?  where  my  more  than  father? 
Where  is  Mandane?  Lead  me,  lead  me  to  them. 

Re-enter  MlRVAN. 
What  means  that  pale  despair! 

Mir.  Oh  !  dire  mischance  ! 
While  here  I  trembled  for  the  great  event, 
The  unrelenting  slaves,  whose  trade  is  death, 
Began  their  work ;  nor  piety  nor  age, 
Could  touch  their   felon-hearts :  they  seiz'd  on 

Zamti, 

And  bound  him  on  the  wheel ;  a  prey  to  villains 
We  found  the  good,  the  venerable  man 
Smiling  in  pangs  ;  all  frantic  at  the  sight, 
Mandane  plung'd  a  poniard  in  her  breast: 
"  With  him  I  liv'd,"  she  cried,  "  with  him  will 
die !" 
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Hamet.   Oh!    heaven!    my  mother!    Summon 

ev'ry  aid 
To  call  her  back  to  life. 

Mir.  In  th'  arms  of  death 
Ev'n  now  she  struggles. 

Zaph.  Fatal  rashness.     Say, 
Is  Zamti,  too,  destroy 'd? 
Mir.  Life  ebbs  apace. 
Releas'd  from  anguish,   with   what  strength  re- 

main'd, 

He  reach'd  the  couch  where  lost  Mandane  now  lies  ; 
There  threw  his  mangled  limbs,  there  clinging  to 

her, 

He  pours  his  sad  lamenting*  in  a  strain 
Might  call  each  pitying  angel  from  the  sky 
To  sympathize  with  human  woe. 

(The  lack  scene  opens.') 
Zaph.  And  see, 

See  on  that  mournful  bier  he  clasps  her  still ; 
Still  hangs  upon  each  faded  feature;  still 
To  her  deaf  ear  complains  in  bitter  anguish. 

(Zamti  and  Mandane  brought  forward  on  a 

couch.) 
Zamti.  Yet  live,  Mandane  ;  thou  may'st  still  be 

happy ; 
Thou  hast  not  merited  an  end  like  this. 

Man.  The  hand  of  death  ev'n  now  is  heavy  on  me. 
Zaph.  Are  these  our  triumphs?  these  our  pro- 

mis'd  joys'? 

Zamti.  The  music  of  that  voice  recalls  my  soul. 
(Rises,  and  runs  to  embrace  Zaphimri ;  his 
strength  fails,  and  he  falls  at  his  feet.} 
My  prince  !  my  king ! — 

Zaph.  Support  him  ;  bear  him  up. 

Man.  Where  is  my  child,  my  Hamet  1  lives  he 

still! 
Hamet.  He  lives  ;  but,  oh !  to  see  my  mother 

thus — 
Man.  Oh  !  let  me  fold  thee.  (Rises.}  Ha!  it  is 

too  much  : 

I  thank  you,  heaven  ;  these  are  a  mother's  joys  ; 
And  these  you  give  to  cheer  me  in  my  passage. 
Soft,  lay  me,  lay  me  down. 

Hamet.  Her  eyes  are  fix'd ; 

A  death-like  paleness  spreads  o'er  ev'ry  feature. 
Zaph.   (Raises  Zamti.)   How   fares   it,  Zamti, 

now? 

Zamti.  Oh!  blest  event! 

I  could  not  hope  such  tiding.s  ;  thee,  my  king, 
And  Hainet,  too ;  I  thought  you  both  destroy'd. 
My  slow  remains  of  life  cannot  endure 
These  strong  vicissitudes  of  grief  and  joy. 
And  there,  there  lies  Mandane,  lead  me  to  her. 
Mandane,  look  upon  me  ;  once  again 
Let  me  behold  the  day-light  of  thy  eyes. 

Man.  Alas  !  those  eyes  no  more  must  gaze  upon 

thee ; 

That  dear  delight  is  fled;  thee,  too,  my  son, 
No  more  I  now   must  see  thee;  snatch'd  from 

death, 

This  dayrestor'd,  after  whole  years  of  absence. 
I  leave  thee  now,  I  leave  my  child  for  ever. 
The  heart-string  breaks.— Oh!  that  thought  tears; 

it  cleaves ; 
It  drowns  me  in  my  tears. 

Zamti.  I  pray  ye,  lead  me, 
Conduct  me  to  her,  nearer  still,  that  both — 
Alas!  I  faint ; — support  me.  (Faints.) 

Hamet.  Once  again 
Mandane  speak,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice. 

Man.    Hamet,    thy  hand;  forgive,  forgive  my 

rashness. 

Could  I  survive  your  father?  No  ;  with  him 
The  scene  was  clos'd  ;  but— is  the  tyrant  dead? 
Hamet.  His  debt  is  paid. 
Man.  Alas  !  I  follow  him, 
I  follow  thither,  where  eternal  justice 
Exalts  the  just,  and  humbles  the  oppressor. 
And  thee,  my  son,  I  leave  thee  here  in  freedom 


That  joy  is  mine.    Copy  your  father's  actions, 
You  need  no  more:  mankind  will  bless  thee  for  it 
Remember  all  his  precepts  :  his  example 
Will  guide  thy  steps,  and  marshal  thee  to  glory. 
I  die  resign'd  ;  and  yet,  and  yet  'tis  hard, 
When  freedom  dawns,  and  after  all  my  sufferings 
It's  hard,  my  child,  your  mother  now  should  leav 

thee. 
Zamti!  where  is  he? 

Zamti.  (Revives.)  Bend  me,  bend  me  forward. 
Man.  Alas!    that  sight— Oh!  Zamti— Hamet- 
Oh!  (Dies. 

Zamti.  She's  gone,  for  ever,  ever  gone.    Man 
dane!  (Sinks  down  by  her. 

Thus  do  I  see  thee?  cold,  alas!  death-cold. 
Cold  is  that  breast,  where  virtue  from  above 
Fix'd  her  delighted  mansion  ;  and  those  lips 
That  utter'dheav'nly  truth,  pale,  pale!  dead,  dead 
Pray  ye  entomb  me  with  her. 

Zaph.  Take,  ye  pow'rs, 
Your  throne,  your  crown  ;  take  all  your  conquest: 

back; 

Zaphimri  never  can  survive — 
Zamti.  I  charge  thee,  live. 
Abase  desertion  of  the  public  weal 
Will  ill  become  a  king.     Alas!  my  son, 
By  that  dear  tender  name,  if  once  again 
Zamti  may  call  thee,  this  is  now  the  last, 
The  only  interview  we  e'er  shall  have. 

Zaph.  And  will  ye,  then,  inexorable  gods, 
Will  ye,  then,  tear  him  from  my  aching  heart? 
Zamti.  The  moral  duties  of  the  private  man 
Are  grafted  in  thy  soul :  but,  oh  !  remember, 
The  mean  immutable  of  happiness  ; 
Or  in  the  vale  of  life,  or  on  a  throne, 
Is  virtue  :  each  bad  action  of  a  king 
Extends  beyond  his  life,  and  oft  renews 
Its  tyranny  o'er  ages  yet  unborn. 
To  error  mild,  severe  to  guilt,  protect 
The  helpless  innocent :  be  truth  thy  passion; 
Spurn  the  base  flatterer,  and  learn  to  feel 
The  best  delight  of  serving  humankind. 

Hamet.  He  dies,  he  dies  !  the  agony  is  on  him. 
Zamti.  Life  harass'd  out,  pursued  with  barb'rous 

art 

Through  ev'ry  trembling  joint,  now  fails  at  once. 
Zaphimri — oh!  farewell,  I  shall  not  see 
The  glories  of  thy  reign.     My  son,  my  Hamet, 
Thou  good  young  man,  farewell.     Mandane,  yes, 
My  soul  with  pleasure  wings  her  flight,  that  thus, 
Faithful  in  death,  I  leave  these  cold  remains 
Near  thy  dear  honour'd  clay.  (Dies.] 

Zaph.  And  art  thou  dead, 
Thou  best  of  men  ?  then  must  Zaphimri  pine 
In  ever-during  grief,  since  thou  art  lost ; 
Since  that  firm  patriot,  whose  parental  care 
Should  raise,    should  guide,    should  animate  mj 

virtues, 

Lies  there  a  breathless  corse. 
Hamet.  My  liege,  forbear ; 
Live  for  your  people ;  madness  and  despair 
Belong  to  woes  like  mine. 

Zaph.  Thy  woes,  indeed, 
Are  great,  thou  pious  youth  ;  yes,  I  will  live 
To  soften  thy  afflictions  ;  to  assuage 
A  nation's  grief  when  such  a  pair  expires. 
Come  to  my  heart ;  in  thee  another  Zamti 
Shall  bless  the  realm.     Now  let  me  hence  to  hail 
My  people  with  the  sound  of  peace  ;  that  done, 
To  these  a  grateful  monument  shall  rise, 
With  all  sepulchral  honour;  frequent  there 
We'll  offer  incense ;  there  each  weeping  muse 
Shall  grave  the  tributary  verse  ;  with  tears 
Embalm  their  memories  ;  and  teach  mankind, 
Howe'er  oppression  stalk  the  groaning  earth, 
Yet  heav'n,  in  its  own  hour,  can  bring  relief; 
Can  blast  the  tyrant  in  his  guilty  pride, 
And  prove  the  orphan's  guardian  to  the  last. 

[Exeunt. 
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